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London,  Januauy  i,  less. 


PAUL  VERONESE. 


n one’s  peregrinations 
at  Venice  few  things 
"w'>  afford  a livelier  plea- 
sure 1o  the  imagination 
than  the  suddenly  light- 
ing upon  — what  lias 
now  become  a some- 
what rare  object  there 
— a magnificent  picture  by  Paid 
Veronese,  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
some  solitary  palace  or  silent  church. 
\ fJJr  Your  wanderings  throughout  the 
morning  have,  very  likely,  been  along 
lonely  quays,  which  seem  expecting  the 
jv  slow  encroachments  of  the  sandy  shoals  op- 
c positc,  rather  Ilian  any  other  visitors;  or  you 
. have  been  winding  and  turning  through  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow  canals,  between  mouldering 
palaces,  which,  in  their  desertion  or  degradation, 
remind  you  continually  and  mournfully  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  past,— a race  that  seems  gone 
lor  ever.  You  would  fain  summon  up  some 
most  lively  image  of  them  ; but  no,  it  seems  as 
if  the  worthies  of  ancient  Greece  and  Home 
had  not  passed  away  more  utterly.  Neverthe- 
less, your  fancy  stilt  wanders  in  quest  of  them, 
as  with  eyes  bent  stedfastly  on  the  ground,  you 
proceed  up  some  whitewashed  nave  or  trum- 
pery-tarnished choir  or  other,  when,  all  at. 
once,  looking  up,  you  see  them  vividly  before 
you,  iu  breathing  light  and  sunshine,  fixed — 
firmly  fixed  — by  the  enchantments  of  Paul 
Veronese’s  pencil.  There  they  are,  in  lovely 
splendour,  lighting  up  that  obscure  and  dutl 
interior,  like  the  precious  hues  found  deep  iu 
t he  cup  of  some  exteriorly  unattractive  humble 
flower,  or  like  its  golden  stamina  themselves — 
genuineVcnieros  and  Morosinis,  most  evidently ! 
and  the  fair  ladies  of  the  lagunc  with  them,  in 
the  very  bloom  and  heyday  of  their  life,  and, 
moreover,  richly  adorned  with  the  courtly 
pomp  and  quaint  finery  of  their  age,  such  as 
reminds  one  not  a lil  t lc  here  and  there  of 
similar  things  which  their  contemporary,  our 
own  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  wont  to  look  round 
upon,  over  her  starched  lace  ruff.  Titian’s 
comparatively  temperate  gravity  is  here  suc- 
ceeded by  far  lighter  and  more  lavish  splendour. 
With  Veronese  the  blooming  and  handsome 
blonde  young  Dogaressa,  who  adores  the 
Madonna,  or  personates  St.  Catherine,  or 
Esther,  wears  more  gorgeous  brocade:  she 
nets  and  pagodas  up  her  flaxen  curls  with  gold 
thread  or  pearls ; she  bends  her  charms  with  a 
more  court  ly  and  self-conscious  dignity,  amidst 
the  very  handsome  ecclesiastics,  cavaliers,  and 
senators,  who  dispose  themselves  around  her 
with  an  equally  stately  and  aristocratic  port. 
And  how  brilliantly  does  this  painter  here  com- 
memorate that  love  of  show  and  pageantry 
which  was  so  prominently  characteristic  of 
Venice  during  Ins  days,  and  especially  during 
that  part  of  them  when  she  enjoyed  her  thirty 


years  of  rest  after  the  peace  of  Cambray,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  her  crowning  period  of 
triumph  and  prolonged  festivity  after  the  great 
victory  of  Lcpanto  ! These  were  her  evening 
glories,  illustriously  attended  by  the  radiant 
setting  of  her  highest  Art ; for  Paul  Veronese 
was  the  last  of  her  great  triad  of  painters,  and 
his  school,  notwithstanding  its  own  intrinsic 
cheerfulness  and  festive  splendour,  derives 
something  even  of  a deep  and  pathetic  interest 
from  its  being  the  last  true  and  really  great 
one  of  Italy.  Whilst  all  her  other  schools 
were  sunk  low  in  mannerism,  and  uncou- 
I sciously  caricaturing  those  mightiest  painters 
who  had  recently  passed  away  from  her,  the 
I true,  noble  nature,  and  splendour,  and  lusty 
l life  in  Paul  Veronese,  looked  like  a fresh  new 
vernal  dayspring  of  Art,  rather  than  the  last 
full  glories  of  its  setting,  soon  to  fade  for  ever. 

Our  theme  is  welcome  to  us,  for  Paul  Vero- 
nese, one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  painters, 
is  sometimes  a truly  delightful  one.  He  had 
not,  it  is  true,  so  powerful  an  imagination  or 
such  depth  of  insight  and  feeling  as  Titian,  or 
such  daring  conceptions  and  versatility  as 
Tintoretto ; but  confined  himself  more  than 
even  they  did  to  painting  the  persons  and  the 
passing  adornments  around  him.  He  did  not, 
lor  instance,  as  Titian  sometimes  would,  forget 
his  own  times  to  realise  the  most  glowing 
visions  of  Ovidian  or  Catullian  poetry,  but 
remained  especially  the  painter  of  that  which 
was  most  handsome,  stately,  picturesque,  and 
magnificent  of  his  own  age ; grouping  such 
objects,  indeed,  into  splendid  tanleaux  of 
mythological  and  sacred  subjects ; but  chiefly 
urged  to  this,  no  doubt,  by  the  expediency  of 
ministering  lo  that  demand  for  immense  alle- 
gorical ana  church  pictures,  which  had  become 
a leading  fashion  of  the  day.  Keenly  de- 
lighting m,  and  thoroughly  satisfied  with,  the 
things  about  him,  Paulo  Caliari  troubled  his 
head  but  little  or  not  at  all  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  any  former  age,  or  with  the  reviving 
classicality  of  his  own  days.  The  substantial 
charms,  and  even  the  splendid  brocaded  far- 
thingales of  the  ladies  Moncenigo  and  Ycn- 
dramini,  were  far  more  fascinating  in  his  eyes 
than  any  thinly  ideal  notions,  such  as  faintly 
glimmered  through  his  brain  touching  Europa, 
St.  Catherine,  or  Pharaoh’s  daughter;  and, 
therefore,  he  very  frankly  and  gallantly  substi- 
tuted the  former  for  the  latter  in  his  pictures 
of  mythological  and  saintly  subjects.  And 
even  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  his  own 
time,  he  did  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  look 
with  so  close  and  refined  a discrimination  as 
Titian  into  the  intellects  of  priuces,  senators, 
captains,  and  scholars,  or  upon  the  pensive  yet 
luxurious  tenderness  of  ripe  sunset-tressed 
Venetian  beauties.  Yet  had  the  cheerful 
Veronese  a truly  dignified  and  noble  conception 
of  life;  nor,  though  his  magnificent  super- 
ficiality— that  is  to  say,  his  fine  appreciation  of 
picturesque  and  imposing  lines,  and  of  every 
delicatemodulat.ionoflight  and  colours — tempts 
him  too  often  to  neglect  expression,  and  (his 
besetting  fault)  his  stately  grace  frequently 
degenerates  into  self-conscious  affectation  and 
pomposity,  are  his  noblest,  works  by  any  means 
wanting  in  pathetic,  exalted,  spirit-stirring 
poetical  conceptions ; and  in  colouring  and  a 
glorious  power  of  the  brush  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  surpassed  by  any  one.  He  excels 
pre-eminently  in  his  own  true  noontide  bright- 
ness— his  argentine  delicacy — suffusing  and 
harmonising  sometimes  a whole  garden-royal 
of  beautiful  variegated  hues;  and  he  shines, 
also,  in  an  aristocratic  dignity  and  magnificence 
which  render  him,  par  excellence,  the  painter  of 
the  splendour  and  living  nobleness  and  hand- 
someness of  Venice  in  the  times  of  Famagosta 
and  Lepanto,  when  noble  blood  yet  mantled 
high  in  her  veins,  and  before  she  sank  far  down 
into  those  depths  of  effeminate  vice  and  pro- 


fligacy which  made  her,  in  the  words  of  the 
sympathetic  poet, — 

“ The  revel  of  the  earth — the  masque  of  Italy.” 

With  this  painter  the  true  greatness  of 
Italian  Art  finally  set  at  Venice.®  It  threw  a 
gleam,  in  its  dying  hour,  of  a rare  cheerfulness 
and  delicacy  of  splendour  on  the  terraces  of 
the  wonderful  City  of  the  Sea,  such  as  were 
built  by  Sansovino,  and  his  friend  Sammichieli, 
where  her  stately  nobles  were  assembled  in  all 
their  wealthy  pomp  and  keen  lusty  enjoyment 
of  life,  yet  assuredly  condescending  to  no  un- 
seemly mirth  or  levity  the  while ; inhaling  the 
Adriatic  breeze  in  their  hour  of  calm  relaxa- 
tion,— or  celebrating  with  festivity  some  great 
triumph  of  the  Republic, — or  bending  in  pious 
thankfulness  before  the  Madonna.  What  a 
flood  of  silvery  radiance,  bright  as  at  noon-day, 
or  anon  of  fair  golden  warmth — like  an  April 
sunset,  when  the  sky  emulates  the  primroses 
and  the  cowslips  in  hue,  as  the  autumnal 
heavens  in  the  evening  vie  harmoniously  with 
the  roseate  leafage — lighted  up  that  multitu- 
dinous bravery  of  brocaded  robes  and  broidcred 
doublets,  and  turbans  of  barbarian  guests — 
the  holiday  array  of  Portia  and  all  her  suitors 
brought  to  sup  forgivingly  together  at  Bas- 
sanio’s  wedding  feast.f  It  suffused  stateliest 
porticoes  and  loggias,  soaring  and  shining 
m the  background  aerially,  like  sunny  ivory, 
adorned  with  flowery  trees  from  Nicosia 
and  Alexandretta,  from  Ormuz  and  from  Ind, 
and  companies  of  handsome,  noble,  and  yet 
brighter  faces — an  assembly  and  a pageant, 
indeed,  such  as  was  soon  afterwards  to  vanish 
away  from  the  earth,  and  leave  no  other  record 
of  itself  except  these  invaluable  ones,  which 
this  magnificent  painter  has  bequeathed  us. 

Of  course  I have  my  eye  now  chiefly  on  one 
of  Paul’s  “Suppers;”  especially  I have  it  on 
his  “Marriage  at  Cana,”  at  Dresden — a picture 
far  finer,  by  the  bye,  in  colour  and  execution 
than  the  vast  composition  on  the  same  subject 
iu  the  Paris  Louvre.  You  there  encounter 
a numerous  company  of  bright  and  handsome 
faces  with  keen,  intelligent  looks,  sparkling  with 
life  and  health,  and  a cheerful  consciousness  of 
existence.  But  if  haply  a stranger  to  such 
works,  you  are  very  much  surprised,  by  and 
bye,  to  discover  all  at  once  the  Saviour  seated 
in  the  midst  of  them,  scarcely  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  and  to  find  out  that  these  pompous 


* Jt  is  true  that  Tintoretto  survived  him  six  years,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two ; but  Paul  Veronese,  who 
was  the  younger  man  by  sixteen  years,  came  after  Tinto- 
retto, and  consequently  maybe  called  the  last  of  the  great 
Venetians.  After  him  there-were  many  painters  in  Italy 
of  eminent  talents,  at  the  head  of  whom  may  be  placed 
lJomcnichino,  Guido,  and  the  Caracci,  but  even  these 
eclectics,  admirable  as  their  works  sometimes  are,  cannot 
be  called  great  painters  in  the  high  sense  in  which  the 
religious  idealists  were,  or  those  noble  poetical  “natu- 
ralists,” the  Venetians,  of  whom  P.  Veronese  was  the 
last  great  representative. 

t A captivating  subject  for  a picture!  One  would  like 
very  much  to  see  it  painted,  something  on  P.  Veronese’s 
principles,  on  a scale  of  about  14  feet  wide  by  8 high, 
"'hat  a goodly  assemblage  of  Venetian  faces  there  ought 
to  be  at  the  supper  table  ! — Antonio  standing  up  conspicu- 
ously to  pledge  Shylock,  on  whose  finger  Jessica  is 
tenderly  replacing  his  “ tourquoise,"  which  Lorenzo  has 
recovered  for  her.  The  Prince  of  Aragon  and  his  suite, 
though  guests,  retain  sometliing  of  their  Spanish  stillness 
and  pride ; but  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  howbeit  also  a 
disappointed  suitor,  is  generously  bent  on  laying  at 
Portia's  feet  all  the  wedding  presents  he  intended  for  her 
in  the  event  of  his  success;  and,  consequently,  his  swarthy 
attendants  are  bearing  along  the  terrace  in  procession  the 
stull's,  the  gems,  the  tropical  animals,  the  gazelles,  the 
monkeys,  and  the  beauteous  birds  lie  had  brought  across 
the  seas  for  the  Princess-elect  of  Morocco.  Other  men 
are  landing  more  such  treasures  from  the  barque  on  the 
Grand  Canal  below,  beyond  which  rise  several  of  the 
finest  Venetian  palaces  in  a line,  all  tender  in  the  softly 
luminous  air.  But  who  have  we  amongst  us  to  paint  all 
this  with  the  requisite  nobleness  of  beauty  and  temperate 
harmony  of  splendid  colouring?  Surprisingly  clever  bits 
of  accessories  we  might  have  ; picturesque  costumes,  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  Mabuse  or  Van  Eyck  in  force  and 
particularity,  however  inferior  in  purity  of  paiuting. 
Unimpeachable  silks,  and  satins,  and  parrots,  and  mon- 
keys, we  might  revel  in;  but  where,  for  the  present,  could 
we  hope  to  find  Bassanio,  and  Portia,  and  the  Moroccesc 
Prince,  and  the  warm  transparent  Venetian  air  that  unites 
and  blends  the  whole  in  marriage  ties  (or  rather  tones,  I 
ought  to  say)  of  genial  harmony? 
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Gradenigos  aud  Grimanis  are  ministering  to  no 
1 1 less  than  Him,  aud  being  the  personal  observers 
i of  His  first  miracle,  which  it  must  be  confessed 
they  contemplate  with  unbending  composure, 
as  if  miracles  were  too  much  a matter  ot  daily 
occurrence  to  excite  any  undignified  degree  of 
surprise.  This  discovery  of  sacred  circum- 
stances involves  an  anachronism  which  used  to 
disconcert  the  more  matter-of-fact  observers 
exceedingly,  and  in  former  days  I have  seen 
them  turn  away  almost  immediately  with  evident 
signs  of  slight  esteem  for  productions  so  pre- 
posterously inerudite.  And,  indeed,  it  might 
perhaps  be  wished  that  Veronese  had  confined 
himself  entirely  to  the  representation  of  his  own 
times,  instead  of  thus  just  coasting  and  touching 
only,  as  it  were,  at  Scripture  events.  But  then, 
as  we  have  said,  his  subjects  were  prescribed 
for  him  by  the  general  fashion  of  the  age,  and 
others  too  would  have  been  at  variance  with  its 
tastes  and  purposes.  And  if  we  have  nqt  here 
i:  religious  works  of  the  most  imaginative  and 

ideal  kind,  we  have  at  all  events  an  invaluable 
thing — very  noble  and  genuine  authentic  earth. 

: And  however  startling  at  first  Veronese’s  ana- 

chronisms, who  would  willingly  spare  these 
genuine  illustrations  of  a bygone  time,  so 
ji  remarkable  for  historical  interest,  magnificence, 
picturesqueness,  and,  as  it  here  seems,  also  for 
i living  beauty  itself?  Who  would  part  with 
: these  aristocratic  sea-captains,  who  lost  Cyprus, 

it  is  true,  but  heroically,  and  revenged  them- 
selves on  the  Ottomite,  at  Lepanto,  divinely  ? 
Who  would  dispense  with  these  grave  and 
venerable  senators,  and  these  swarthy  turbaued 
strollers  of  the  Piazzetta,  freshly  arrived  from 
the  ports  of  Mahomet  or  Selim,  and  invited,  as 
no  doubt  important  business  connections  of  the 
noble  merchant-host,  to  share  his  great  marriage 
festival.  They  must  be  genuine  saints  indeed 
for  whom  one  would  readily  exchange  or  barter 
them,  nothing  much  short  of  llaphael’s — cer- 
tainly not  those  cold  reminiscences  of  statues 
of  Greek  philosophers  and  Homan  orators  which 
were  so  long  accepted  as  the  orthodox  kind  of 
sanctities  in  the  works  of  the  later  Italians,  and 
of  the  very  great,  but  too  often  erroneously 
antique  Poussin.  And  how  beautiful  in  this 
and  other  pictures  are  Paul’s  wide  range  and 
tuneful  variety  of  colours ! Sometimes  he  gives 
you,  as  it  were,  quite  a dance  of  them,  in  which 
they  recur  at  intervals  like  the  same  notes  in  a 
melody;  and  such  is  the  noble  manner  and  high 
consummate  mastery  of  this  painter  that  in  his 
hands  the  mere  accessories  and  finery  become 
really  quite  grand  and  poetical  objects,  vehicles 
for  exquisite  hues  and  lines,  and  for  the  freest, 
lightest,  and  most  graceful  precision  of  touch 
that  ever  animated  canvas. 

And  still  finer  than  that  “Marriage  at  Cana,” 
— I think  even  finer, — is  the  companion  pic- 
ture, at  Dresden,  of  the  “Adoration  by  the 
Magi.”  The  venerable  Magus  kueeling,  in 
his  long  gold  brocade  robe  (on  which  Vero- 
nese’s pencil  has  played  with  such  easy  and 
graceful  precision),  supported  by  kneeling  pages, 
looks  like  some  doge  of  Venice  in  his  mantle  of 
state.  But  oh ! the  barbaric  picturesqueness 
and  grave  dignity  of  those  t wo  swarthy  turbaued 
figures  who,  seen  in  profile,  are  solemnly  ap- 
proaching after  them  in  this  long  processional 
picture,  having  journeyed  across  their  far  deserts 
with  offerings  for  the  Infant  Saviour ! Caliari, 
perhaps — at  least  I cannot  help  fancying  so — 
copied  them  from  the  emissaries,  or  agas,  of 
Sultan  Selim,  or  of  some  Moorish  bey  who 
came  in  his  time  with  precious  offerings  from 
the  east,  or  south  for  Venice , and,  landing  at  the 
Molo,  proceeded  along  the  Piazzetta  amidst 
acclamations  from  crowded  quays  and  balconies, 
beauty-embellished.  Their  presence  is  even  as 
a fine  chapter  in  old  Marco  Polo,  which  tells  us 
of  the  far-off  glories  of  Kublai  Khan.  Magni- 
ficent as  Venice  herself,  and  every  way  worthy 
ot  adorning  the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio  of 


the  conquerors  and  explorers  of  so  much  of  the 
magnificent  East — the  devout  pilgrims  to  the 
remotest  shrines  of  Mammon,  far  within  the 
golden  gates  of  Sunrise.  One  imagines  this 
picture  as  in  its  original  place,  in  a hall  of 
sombrely-superb  ornate  Cinque-cento,  traversed 
by  flitting  waves  of  golden  light,  reflected  from 
the  sunshine  on  the  Grand  Canal  outside,  ad- 
mitted down  a window-divan,  or  platform,  be- 
tween the  richest  old  Byzantine  capitals,  or 
Arab-Gothic  traceries. 

And  beside  this  is  yet  another  Veronese,  in 
which  my  lady  the  Dogaressa,  taking  her  recre- 
ation on  the  shady  banks  of  the  Brent  a,  or 
Tagliamento,  with  her  pet  dwarf  and  guard  of 
halberdiers,  is  being  presented  by  the  ladies  of 
her  suite  with  a little  foundling,  which  they 
have  just  picked  up  amongst  the  reeds  of  the 
river.  The  only  irrationality  with  regard  to 
this  picture  is  the  startling  name — “ The  Dis- 
covery of  Moses  1” 

Such  were  our  ante-Venice  notions  concern- 
ing Paul  Veronese,  inspired  first  and  most 
warmly  by  those  two  pictures  at  Dresden 
(which  I still  think  he  very  rarely  equalled), 
and  confirmed  by  one  or  two  amongst  his  injured 
and  faded  works  at  Paris,  aud  still  more 
strengthened  by  several  very  beauteous  ar- 
gentine visions  of  courtly  elegance  and  hand- 
someness, seen  but  too  hastily  in  that  scarcely- 
rivalled  collection  of  Venetian  pictures  in  the 
Vienna  Belvidere.  But  at  Venice,  until  we  went 
to  St.  Sebastian’s  and  the  Ducal  Palace,  most  of 
his  works  which  we  met  with  there  disappointed 
us,  and  tended  somewhat  to  chill  our  admiration 
for  his  genius.  In  many  of  them,  without 
making  sufficient  amends  by  any  very  remark- 
able display  of  technical  power,  lie  is  cold  and 
ostentatious  in  expression  to  a degree  that 
renders  him  altogether  unattractive ; and  in  not 
a few  other  instances,  even  his  colour  is  strangely 
dull  and  disagreeable — heavy  greys  and  dull 
opaque  reds  unpleasantly  prevailing,  especially 
in  those  works  which  he  executed  towards 
the  close  of  his  career,  when  the  splendour  and 
delicacy  of  his  feeling  seem  to  have  become 
considerably  impaired.  Few  amongst  his  nume- 
rous works  in  the  Academy  are  highly  inte- 
resting; by  far  the  finest  being  his  grand  osten- 
tatious altar-piece  from  San  Zaccaria, — the 
vigorously  animated  and  somewhat  attitudi- 
nizing figures  in  which  must  have  originally 
presented  a very  notable  contrast  to  the  Bellini 
there.  The  Madonna  standing  on  an  altar  is 
some  beautiful  and  majestic  high-bred  lady  of 
Venice,  and  the  handsome  richly-attired  priest 
(some  prelatic  saint  or  other)  who  bends 
forward  at  her  feet,  and  looks  round  in  an 
effective  posture,  seems  one  well  fitted  for  the 
stateliest  church  business.  The  freedom  and 
full  broad  manner  of  the  picture,  and  the  bril- 
liant, though  most  tender  colour,  are  altogether 
superb.  In  these  respects  it  is  surely  one  of 
the  finest  of  pictures.  Another  work  of  Vero- 
nese, which  especially  should  not  be  missed,  is 
a “Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,”  the  chief  altar- 
piece  of  the  church  of  the  same  name,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  coldness  and  insipidity  of 
the  expression,  the  exquisite  lightness  and  ten- 
derness of  the  handling,  and  delicate  brilliancy 
of  the  hues,  lend  a peculiar  interest.  But  ex- 
cepting these  two  pictures,  aud  the  one  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Pisani  a S.  Polo,  we  did  not 
find  in  our  Venetian  rambles  any  pictures  by 
Paul  Veronese  worth  running  much  out  of  our 
way  to  see,  until  we  came  to  St.  Sebastian’s, 
and  the  halls  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  to  the  first 
of  which  places  we  will  now  without  further 
delay  repair. 

It  is  just  by  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
city,  in  a dull  and  thinly  populated  quarter, 
where  the  general  shabbiuess  of  the  buildings, 
as  well  as  of  the  outside  of  the  church  itself,  is 
strikingly  contrasted  by  the  magnificence  c.f 
that  which  follows.  At  the  same  time  the  pre- 


vious year  I happened  to  be  in  our  own  Lake 
District ; and  I well  recollect  a discovery  of 
similarly  secluded  splendour,  then  made  in  the 
midst  of  a somewhat  rude  and  humble  land- 
scape, which,  even  at  the  moment,  reminded 
me  of  the  impression  entertained  on  entering 
this  very  Church  of  San  ’Bastiano  on  a former 
visit,  when  comparing  the  richness  of  the  gilded 
roofs,  and  sumptuous  paintings  by  Paul  Vero- 
nese with  the  meanness  of  the  exterior,  and  the 
neglect  and  dulnc-ss  of  the  neighbourhood 
through  which  we  had  just  threaded  our  way. 
And  now,  on  a second  visit  to  Venice,  and  a 
renewed  acquaintance  with  the  same  spot,  the 
self-same  comparison  occurred  again ; and  the 
inside  of  the  Venetian  church  reminded  me 
with  a reciprocal  and  equal  force  of  the  splendid 
and  luminous  hues  which  we  saw  that  bright 
and  happy  day  the  year  before,  gleaming  and 
flitting  along  in  the  depths  of  the  Westmore- 
land brook,  and  appearing  far  more  beauteous 
aud  more  regal(\i  I mayuse  suchaword), because 
contrasted  with  the  barren,  stony,  and  some- 
what impoverished  character  of  that  little 
branch  or  the  mountain  valley  through  which  it 
takes  its  course.  How  well  I remember  it — 
how  well ! Immediately  beneath  us,  where  the 
sun  shone  on  the  stream,  its  stony  bed  was 
alone  displayed,  brightened,  not.  hidden,  by  the 
invisible  water,  which  heightened  its  hue  to  a 
rich  warm  urnbery  splendour,  travelled  over  by 
a wavering  network  of  light  reflected  from  the 
viewdess  flitting  crystalline  current  above.  A 
little  aloof,  ana  where  the  shadows  fell,  there 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  cool  reflections  of 
the  trembling  boughs  prevailed  ; and  the  snowy 
light  of  passing  clouds  glimmered  away  in  a 
silvery  aerial  contrast,  and  blending  with  the 
warm  transparent  richness  nearer.  W ill  it  be 
deemed  strange  that  this  should  remind  me  of 
the  great  silvery  colourist,  Paul  Veronese,  and, 
especially  (having  regard  to  the  humble  land- 
scape) of  the  first  rich  shining  of  the  interior  of 
San  ’Bastiano,  as  contrasted  with  the  shabbiness 
outside  ? Indeed,  such  was  the  beauty  of  the 
colours  and  of  the  light  in  the  nameless  little 
brook,  that  they  might  really,  I think,  have  set 
Veronese  sighing  for  an  hour  on  the  feebleness 
of  the  resources  of  Art,  and  have  made  him 
for  the  moment  believe  that  his  own  proces- 
sions, and  long-flowing  streams  of  festal  and 
triumphant  splendour  were,  after  all,  but 
flimsily  magnificent,  but  coarsely  gay.  Aud 
a little  below,  this  same  stream,  after  suddenly 
leaping  down  a few  feet  with  a bright  silver 
laugh,  and  then  soon  becoming  as  quiet  and 
placid  as  ever,  displayed  a more  luxuriant 
beauty  in  the  vegetation  which  appeared  within 
her  clear  glassy  seclusion.  Long  subaqueous 
grasses  of  various  greens  (bright  and  olive) 
here  lay  prone  under  the  swift  smooth-flowing 
current,  waving  with  its  wave,  like  fish  who 
hesitate  in  their  course ; and  there  was  one 
rich  train  of  them,  of  tawny  crimson,  with 
yellow  flowers  on  it,  like  a stealthy  imper- 
fect gleaming  of  a Naiad’s  tresses  florally 
wreathed  ; just  such  colours  and  ornaments  as 
one  of  those  great  Venetian  painters  would 
have  liked  to  give  to  the  hair  of  a Lombardy 
water  nymph  introduced  by  him  into  some  fine 
patriotic  public-spirited  allegory.  Indeed  his 
magnificent  powers  might  have  been  well  em- 
ployed for  a week  at  least  in  striving  to  give 
some  true  notion  of  the  multitudinous  graceful 
wavy  forms  and  harmoniously  splendid  hues 
which  appeared  that  brilliant  morning  within 
the  humble  confines  of  the  mountain  rivulet. 

And  now,  hoping  to  be  pardoned  this  little 
excursion  up  the  Westmoreland  vale,  let  us 
return  to  the  Venetian  church,  only  stopping 
briefly  at  Verona  on  our  way,  in  order  that  we 
may  there  contemplate  for  a few  moments  the 
youthful  Caliari  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
before  accompanying  him  to  the  spot  where  first 
victorious  over  neglect  and  poverty  he  obtaiued 


his  earliest  considerable  employment.  He  was 
| but  little  encouraged  in  his  native  city  on  the 

| first  manifestations  of  his  genius.  A school  of 

numerous  artists  already  existed  around  him 
j deriving  much  of  their  knowledge  from  the 
I study  of  the  Venetians,  but  not  without  their 
; separate  and  independent  characteristics,  since 
they  adopted  livelier  expressions,  and  a lighter 
j manner  of  painting,  and  evinced  a still  greater 
fondness  for  classical  mythology  and  poetical 
I pomp  and  pageantry,  which  they  introduced  in 
rich  and  fanciful  abundance  in  the  decoration 
of  villas  and  palaces — tastes  derived  in  con- 
! sidcrable  measure  from  the  influence  of  Andrea 
j Mantegna,  and,  no  doubt,  in  their  turn  com- 

' municating  themselves  to  Paul,  and  thus  in  no 

; slight  degree  accounting  for  some  of  his  pre- 
dilections. At  the  time  of  his  first  appear- 
ance, Batista  del  Moro,  II  Brusasorci,  and 
[ Paolo  Farinato,  the  three  most  distinguished 
of  the  Veronese  artists  were  invited  by  the 
Cardinal  Ercole  Gonzaga  to  exhibit  each  of 
j them  an  altar-piece  as  competitors  in  the  Ca- 
! thedral  at  Mantua.  But  with  them  came  an 
; unknown  young  aspirant,  and,  according  to 
Bidolfi,  his  picture  was  the  best.  Fasliion,  how- 
j ever,  thought  otherwise.  As  ever,  enamoured 
of  fame,  not  excellence,  she  adhered  exclusively 
to  the  three  established  artists,  and  young 
Caliari,  notwithstanding  his  ut  most  endeavours, 
found  himself  rapidly  sinking  to  penury.  So 
1 he  packed  up  his  colours  and  went  off  to 
Vicenza,  and  thence  after  a while  proceeded  to 
Venice.  There,  applying  himself  to  the  im- 
i provement  of  his  colouring  by  studying  Titian 
and  Tintoretto,  and  to  the  development  of  some 
1 of  his  other  powers  by  working  from  the  engrav- 
ings of  Parmigiano  and  of  Durcr,  and  from  casts 
after  the  antique,  he  made  such  progress  as  soon 
drew  general  attention,  and  procured  him  the 
I commission  to  paint  the  Sacristy  of  this  church. 

Here,  accordingly,  on  the  ceiling,  he  executed 
; fine  recumbent  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
j with  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  middle 
between  them.  They  are  not  like  his  subsc- 
t quent  works,  and  of  course  have  not  that  con- 
summate freedom  which  he  could  only  gain  by 
practice ; but  they  are  noble  and  beautiful 
figures  ; in  their  refined  and  more  ideal  dignity 
[ and  grace  reminding  one  of  the  Parma  lunettes, 
of  Parmigiano  and  Correggio,  rather  than  of 
Veronese  ; and  in  tliis  showing  the  germs  of  a 
power  which  it  was  perhaps  a pity  not  to  culti- 
vate further.  The  ceiling  of  the  church  itself, 
painted  some  time  after,  though  still  early  in  his 
i career,  displays,  on  the  other  hand,  his  own  pe- 
culiar characteristics  in  almost  their  full  perfec- 
tion. The  arches  of  the  nave,  too,  once  glowed 
with  his  frescoes  ; but,  alas!  they  are  now  nearly 
obliterated.  Amidst  dingy  obscurity  and  white 
spots  of  naked  plaster,  only  a few  vestiges  of 
some  very  noble  heads  remain,  as  if  time  and 
decay  themselves  respected  them.  But  his 
several  altar-pieces,  and  paintings  on  the  wings 
of  the  organ,  and  magnificent  pictures  hanging 
on  the  walls,  still  retain  much  of  their  bright- 
ness ; so  that  what  with  their  lively  beauty, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  roof,  the  whole  interior 
seems  but  his  precious  though  much-decaying 
mausoleum;  and  his  bust  seems  indeea  to 
repeat  the  old  epitaph: — “My  ashes  are  be- 
neath ; but  my  spirit  yet  breathes  and  shines 
everywhere  around  you.” 

To  whose  declarations  it  might  be  also  added, 
that  his  works  are  often  memorials  of  pious 
liberality,  since  in  dealing  with  religious  frater- 
nities he  was  wont  to  adorn  their  altars  and 
refectories  with  pictures,  for  a price  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  materials — a fact  which  might 
well  be  remembered  by  an  epithet  in  his  epitaph. 

His  most  delicate  production  here  is  a small 
Madonna  and  Child,  exquisitely  painted,  in  a 
tender  silvery  gray  tone.  In  a Crucifixion  near 
it,  Paul’s  naturalistic  tendencies  descend  some- 
what lower  than  is  common  with  him.  The 
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Madonna,  though  veritably  fainting,  is  evidently 
some  coarse  low-born  Italian  woman,  and  so 
also  is  the  female  who  uncovers  her  head  and 
opens  her  drapery  for  air.  The  Magdalen 
standing  above  them  with  upturned  glistening 
eye,  and  profuse  dishevelled  golden  auburn  hair, 
is  a vivid  remembrance  of  Titian’s  well-known 
Magdalen.  As  commonly  in  Venetian  “Cru- 
cifixions,” the  Saviour  is  entirely  weak  in  ex- 
pression and  character : neither  patience  nor 
suffering,  nor  death  being  depicted,  but  mere 
ordinary  composure.  One  of  the  painter’s  most 
considerable  works  is  his  large  picture  in  the 
choir,  of  Saint  Sebastian  encouraging  his  con- 
verts Marcus  and  Marccllianus,  who,  as  they 
are  being  led  forth  to  martyrdom,  hold  back 
from  fear  aud  momentary  doubt.  It  is  a crowded 
composition  of  many  figures,  full  of  Bubens- 
inspiring  splendour,  vigour,  and  life.  Saint 
Sebastian,  a manly  cavalier  in  the  armour  of 
Veronese’s  times,  with  a somewhat  stern  and 
careworn  expression,  rebukes  his  two  disciples 
as  he  hurries  forward,  pointing  to  heaven,  and 
exhorting  them  to  follow  him.  Of  those  whom 
he  thus  addresses,  one  already  recovering  him- 
self, gazes  at  him  with  tenderness,  and  reviving 
faith ; but  the  other,  with  an  irresolute  troubled 
look  (admirably  expressed)  turns  towards  his 
dumb  mother,  who  is  imploring  him  with  ges- 
tures to  remain.  A blind  and  venerable  father 
seconds  her  entreaties,  supported  by  other  re- 
latives of  the  different  sexes  and  ages,  who 
throng,  for  the  purpose,  an  elevated  terrace  on 
which  the  event  is  taking  place ; whilst  num- 
bers of  by-standers,  clinging  to  pillars  aud 
crowding  the  balustrades  above,  look  on  more 
calmly.  Ladies,  however,  arc  not  wanting  in 
the  principal  group,  who  kneeling  around,  do 
not  torget  m that  exciting  moment,  to  assume  a 
conspicuous  elegance  of  posture,  and  to  bear  in 
mind  that  amongst  the  spectators,  some  may 
have  leisure  enough  to  admire  them,  and  the 
tasteful  adjustments  of  their  drapery ; and  even 
the  little  gaily  doubleted  boys  they  hold,  seem 
to  have  quite  a precocious  turn  for  the  same 
courtly  gracefulness.  Thus  we  have  here  again 
something  of  that  affectation  and  self-conscious 
display,  a fondness  for  which  was  the  besetting 
bane  of  this  great  victor  of  the  brush ; but  in 
other  respects  the  picture  is  very  admirable. 
It  has  more  vehemence  and  action  than  is  usual 
with  the  painter ; and  the  colouring  and  paint- 
ing are  extremely  vigorous  and  brilliant:  perhaps 
the  former  in  parts  is  somewhat  gaudy,  too 
parrot-like  variegated,  too  much  like  a society 
or  conversazione  of  macaws,  in  its  sudden  and 
numerous  contrasts;  but  the  restorer  has  evi- 
dently been  here  so  hard  at  work,  his  thick 
coarse  paint  so  manifestly  bestreaks  the  trans- 
parent purities  of  the  original  in  almost  every 
part,  that  we  should  pause  before  attributing 
any  defect  of  this  kind  to  Paul  Veronese  him- 
self. 

The  companion  picture  opposite,  “ St.  Sebas- 
tian on  the  Back,”  is  opposed  in  other  respects, 
being  one  of  the  feeblest  shadowings  forth  of 
the  painter’s  hand;  a collection  of  ugly  inani- 
mate figures,  tricked  out  in  the  most  unsightly 
of  those  eccentricities  of  costume  in  whicli  he 
was  but  too  prone  to  indulge ; a poor  caricature 
of  his  manner  by  himself.  Several  of  his  other 
pictures  here,  abounding  in  very  high  merit, 
we  must  for  want  of  space  reluctantly  pass 
over,  but  we  may  not  leave  the  church  without 
pausing  for  a few  moments  to  call  the  most 
marked  attention  to  the  paintings  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  nave,  since  they  are  the  most  delightful 
things  here — and  to  be  numbered  amongst  the 
most  precious  ornaments  that  the  Adriatic 
Queen  still  retains  in  her  broken,  half-un- 
jewclled  diadem.  They  are  small  pictures  illus- 
trative of  the  story  of  Esther,  in  which  Caliari’s 
own  peculiar  romantic  magnificence  and  grace 
of  fancy  are  displayed  with  charming  effect. 
In  one,  Ahasuerus  is  represented  as  crowning 
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the  chosen  maiden,  who  kneels  before  him  with 
courtly  grace — her  green  dress  contrasting 
splendidly  with  the  shadowy  glow  of  red  colour 
all  about  the  king  and  lus  royal  state.  He 
bends  over  her  like  a shadowy  tiger-lily  over  a 
verdurous  plat  of  lawn  ; and  dusky  knights  are 
gleaming  around  them.  The  simple  and  most 
picturesque  composition,  and  light  and  shade, 
are  excellent ; and  the  sotto  in  su,  or  ascending 
perspective,  in  this  aud  the  companion  pictures, 
by  means  of  which  the  figures  seem  to  stand 
vertically  away  from  the  spectator  who  eyes 
them  from  beneath,  is  managed  with  consum- 
mate skill.  In  the  next  gildea  oval  two  horses, 
represented  in  this  way,  are  boldly  pacing  and 
trampling  forth  over  you,  one  with  a serene 
king,  ana  the  other  with  a darkly-shining  war- 
rior on  his  back;  the  royal  barb  being  held 
with  muscular  stateliness  by  a vigorous  man 
who  comes  before  on  foot.  Two  tiers  of  bal- 
conies, one  over  the  other,  overhang  them,  as- 
cending into  the  soft  blue  sky,  and  crowded 
with  ladies  and  other  animated  spectators,  who 
hail  the  procession  below,  and  are  seen  quite 
from  beneath  with  the  utmost  boldness  and 
truth  of  perspective.  In  these  fine  inventions 
Paul  has  shown  himself  the  very  Ariosto  of  the 
brush  ; and  his  pencil,  like  the  enchanted  lance 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Silver  Panoply  (in  a cer- 
tain fiction  of  my  own,  which  has  not  yet  issued 
forth  from  my  brain),  opens  for  us  some  de- 
lightful visions  of  the  halls  and  castle-courts  of 
old  Bomance. 

Precious  vestiges  ! yet  shining  amidst  damp 
and  decay,  like  tlie  last  flowers  of  some  lonely 
spot  whicli  was  formerly  a king’s  plaisaunce, 
but  is  now  a neglected  wilderness,  choked  with 
rank  grass  and  weeds ! even  as  .were  those 
gardens  of  the  Peruvian  Incas,  when  closed  up 
and  left  to  perpetual  solitude  after  then-  deaths. 
Beautiful  as  these  pictures  still  are,  very  few 
of  the  tourists  seem  to  think  them  worth  a 
steady  glance.  Whilst  we  were  there,  they 
just  came  and  went  again  in  frequent  succes- 
sion, as  if  it  were  a relief  to  have  done  with 
so  much  more  of  the  burdensome  obligation  of 
sight-seeing. 

Our  next  object  must  be  to  repair  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Pisani  a San  Polo,  to  see  that 
most  celebrated  picture  by  Paul  Veronese, 
which  lias  acquired  much  additional  interest 
since  the  time  of  our  visit,  from  the  circumstance 
of  our  Government  having  given  something 
more  than  £14,000  for  it.  Our  course  through 
the  labyrinth  or  net-work  of  narrow  courts  took 
us,  on  the  first  occasion,  I well  remember,  across 
the  Exchange  by  the  Rialto,  where  our  atten- 
tion was  arrested  for  a moment  by  a pawn- 
broker’s auction  going  on  in  that  old  scene  of 
the  bargainings  of  princely  merchants  and  dis- 
posals of  wealth-laden  argosies.  Old  women, 
seated  on  chairs  in  a row,  were  handing  from 
one  to  another  the  articles  under  the  hammer — 
linen-irons,  kettles,  blankets,  and  pipkins, 
utensils  from  the  kitchen,  and  sometimes,  also, 
from  the  upper  apartments,  with  countenances 
grave  and  deliberate  as  those  of  judges — sic 
transit  gloria  Venetian,  truly  ! The  ratings 
which  Shylock  bore  on  this  spot  are  well 
avenged.  The  Pisani  Palace,  on  which  we  at 
length  issued  forth,  looked  almost  like  one  of 
the  deserted  ones,  as  if  left  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  sullen  domestic  who  had  to  open 
the  shutters,  and  show  us  what  was  inside. 
We  were  admitted  into  two  handsome  saloons, 
in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style,  with  painted 
ceilings  and  mirrors  in  flowery  gilt  panellings. 
The  first  of  these  apartments  has  no  less 
than  nine  glass  chandeliers  to  illumine  it ; 
the  second,  our  picture  — the  “Alexander 
receiving  the  suppliant  family  of  Darius,” 
one  of  the  painter’s  most  characteristic  and 
important  works.  On  one  side,  a group  of 
handsome  and  noble  cavaliers  stands  in  pro- 
file on  a terrace ; and  on  the  other,  several 


understand  why  a daughter  of  Darius  should 
pay  homage  to  any  one.  Her  little  brother, 
on  the  other  hand,  has,  far  less  royally, 
sought  security  in  his  grandam’s  arms,  and 
seems  to  feel  that  he  has  found  it  there ; but 
his  yet  younger  sister,  the  youngest  of  the 
family  here  seen,  still  lives  unmoved  and  all 
apart,  in  the  simplicity  of  childhood.  She 
seems,  instinctively,  to  have  much  of  the  family  j 
pride  too,  but  not  enough  experience  to  appre- 
ciate her  present  position;  and  so  she  looks 
with  animation  towards  her  pet  spaniels,  rather 
angrily,  it  would  seem,  for  Ponto  and  Dash, 
brought  to  add  obsequiously  their  homage  to 
that  of  the  rest,  are  refractory  in  the  hands  of  | 
the  slaves,  and  she  is  evidently  not  pleased 
with  their  management  of  them. 

Goethe  alludes  with  warm  approbation  to 
this  truthful  and  happy  gradation  of  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Ruskin,  I find,  in  a letter 
to  the  Times,  considers  this  the  finest  of 
all  Veronese’s  works.'*  It  is  undoubtedly, 
in  general  conception,  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  his  talents;  but  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  decidedly  inferior  in  brilliant  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  colour  and  execution,  to  many 
of  his  productions.  Compared  with  many  of 
them,  tlie  colour  is  somewhat  rusty  and  coarse ; 
and  the  execution,  though  solid  and  forcible, 
is  for  the  most  part  hard  and  heavy  for  Vero- 
nese, if  indeed  the  whole  is  by  his  hand,  which 
may  well  be  doubted.  The  heads  especially 
are  not  well  painted.  In  the  works  wrought  in 
happier  moments,  what  a beautiful — what  a . 
peerless,  light,  crisp  touch  he  has ! — light  as  ■, 
the  fall  of  a rose-leal,  or  the  momentary  settling 
of  a butterfly,  but,  withal,  of  the  most  perfect > 
precision,  and  showing  consummate  intelligence 
with  regard  to  the  form  and  character  of  the 
thing  portrayed. 

A delightful  tradition  is  there  respecting  this 
picture,  to  the  effect  that  Paul  Veronese,  hav- 
ing received  much  hospitality  and  kindness 
during  a long  illness  whilst  on  a visit  to  the 
Pisani  family,  at  their  country  seat,  secretly 
painted  it  after  his  recovery,  in  a space  of  eight 
and  thirty  days,  and  left  it  rolled  up  under 
his  bed,  as  a present  to  his  host, — an  act  of 
his  heart  (if  the  fact  be  so,  which  one  would 
willingly  believe)  scarcely  less  splendid  than 
the  picture  itself  is  of  his  head. 


* He  says  itis  more  highly  finished  than  the  “Marriage 
at  Cana”  in  the  Louvre.  From  this  reference,  and 
from  his  saying,  in  another  place,  that  the  painter  is 
“ gloriously  represented  by  the  two  great  pictures  in  the 
Louvre,"  itis  clear  he  has  a very  high  opinion  of  the  Louvre 
“ Marriage  at  Cana."  Yet  it  certainly  by  no  means 
gloriously  represents  Paul  Veronese's  powers  of  execution, 
or,  in  its  present  state,  his  colour.  Highly  to  be  respected 
as  are  Ihc  artistic  resources  and  energy  exhibited  in  that 
vast  picture,  it  were  a great  injustice  to  the  painter  to 
accept  it  as  a specimen  of  his  best  work ; and  this  undis- 
tinguishing allusion  to  it  I cannot  help  considering  as 
another  instance  of  Mr.  Kuskin’s  careless,  flyaway  man- 
ner of  settling  things,  or  else  as  a judgment  furnishing  an 
additional  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  does  not  in  rea- 
lity know  what  good  painting  is  ; for,  otherwise,  would  lie 
not  rather  have  been  anxious  to  guard  his  readers  against 
forming  an  estimate  of  one  of  his  most  favourite  painters 
by  such  a comparatively  stiff,  feeble,  and  heavy  specimen 
of  his  handicraft  as  this?  No  doubt  the  picture  has 
suffered  deplorably  from  the  destructive  damps  of  the 
Seine,  and  still  more  from  the  periodic  redaubings  to 
which  the  Louvre  pictures  have  unhappily  been  subjected 
so  long.  The  laces,  especially,  abound  with  coarse  touches 
of  dirty  grey  and  bricky  red,  as  if  the  wine,  by-the-by, 
were  taking  effect.  These,  of  course,  are  not  of  Veronese's 
laying  on,  any  more  than  the  chilliness  and  heaviness  of 
so  much  of  the  rest  are  his ; but  it  must  be  added, 
that  a general  stiffness  and  constraint  are  observable 
both  in  the  design  and  execution,  and  that  many  of  the 
heads  are  absolutely  poor  in  character,  and  wooden  in 
look  and  posture.  These  remarks  (humbly  offered)  may 
be  of  some  slight  use  in  tending  to  prevent  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  painter  by  those  who  end  their 
knowledge  of  him  in  the  Louvre.  The  Veroneses  there 
are,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  uninteresting  on  general 
grounds,  and  now,  furthermore,  faded  and  flat.  Hut  one 
most  vigorous,  brilliant,  and  admirable  work  by  him  there 
is  in  that  collection,  at  all  events— the  little  picture  (No. 
100)  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Benedict,  &c. 
Look  well  at  that,  and  compare  it  with  the  “ Marriage  of 
Cana,"  and  then  you  will  see  that  the  latter,  now,  at  any 
rate,  “gloriously  represents"  Veroneso  in  nothing  but 
composition  and  general  arrangement. 


TEE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  DISARMING  OF  CUPID. 

W.  E.  Frost,  A.R.A.,  Painter.  P.  LIghtfoot,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  6 ft.  by  4 ft. 

Allegory  is  a valuable  ally  of  the  painter  who 
knows  how  to  employ  it  discreetly : to  all  else  it  is 
but  an  ignis  faluus  which  tempts  into  absurdities  or 
puerilities.  To  the  ancients  allegory  was  a truth — 
a fact — an  integral  portion  of  their  life  and  faith : 
and  being  such,  the  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome 
treated  it  as  they  would  treat  any  subject  of  religious 
belief  or  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Their  cities,  their 
temples,  their  houses,  courts,  and  groves,  were 
haunted  with  spirits  whose  existence  had  no  other 
. foundation  than  that  laid  for  them  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  priests  and  poets;  but  it  was  through  this 
ideal  medium  that  Art  found  its  expression,  and  the 
very  highest  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Indifferent 
to,  or  incapable  of  appreciating  those  other  elements 
which  are  included  in  the  subject-matter  of  more 
modern  Art,  the  pagan  painters  and  sculptors  glori- 
fied their  deities  and  fabulous  heroes  by  rendering  to 
them  the  homage  of  their  genius. 

Modern  artists  and  modern  poets,  since  the 
revival  of  Art  and  Literature,  have  frequently  done 
the  same : the  field  of  classic  allegory  is  so  vast, 
oftentimes  so  beautiful,  and  so  well  calculated  to 
develop  the  imaginative  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
the  powers  of  the  pen,  the  pencil,  and  the  chisel, 
that  it  must  always  attract  many  within  its  ample 
boundaries  in  search  of  what  they  require;  while 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  what  it  has  to  offer  is 
a sure  guarantee  against  disappointment  or  ex- 
haustion. Of  our  own  school  of  painters  none  have 
resorted  to  it  more  frequently  and  more  successfully 
than  Etty  and  his  young  friend  and  follower,  Frost ; 
while  of  all  the  allegorical  pictures  painted  by  the 
latter,  the  “ Disarming  of  Cupid”  must  take  pre- 
cedence ; with  one  exception,  however,  that  of 
“ Una,”  also  in  the  Royal  Collection,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 

The  “Disarming  of  Cupid”  is  the  property  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  who  gave  the  artist  a com- 
mission for  the  work : it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1850.  Frost  found  his  subject  iu  one 
of  Shaksperc’s  sonnets : — 

“ The  little  love-god  lying  once  asleep, 

Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand, 

Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vowed  chaste  life  to  keep 
Came  tripping  by  ; but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  Irue  hearts  had  warmed : 

And  so  the  general  of  soft  desire 

Was,  sleeping,  by  a virgin  hand  disarmed." 

No  one,  it  must  be  presumed,  can  look  at  this 
work  without  being  at  once  arrested  iu  his  attention 
by  the  exceeding  elegance  of  the  composition  as  a 
whole,  and  the  study  and  care  bestowed  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts,  so  as  to  produce 
such  a balance  of  lines  in  the  respective  groups  as 
render  the  whole  most  agreeable  to  the  eye : the 
centre  group,  where  the  lines  lake  a circular  form,  is 
supported  by  a group  on  either  side,  each  of  which 
shows  a similarity  of  curved  lines,  though  the  figures 
in  each  are  variously  disposed  and  occupied.  Again, 
if  we  study  the  forms  and  attitudes  of  this  “ bevy  of 
fair  women,”  there  is  not  one  of  the  figures  but  is 
characterised  by  truthful  drawing,  graceful  form, 
and  delicacy  of  feeling.  But  far  above  these  excel- 
lences, considering  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  one 
admitting  of  some  licensee's  the  purity  of  expression 
exhibited  in  the  face  of  each  figure;  uot  au  idea  is 
suggested  that  need  offend  the  most  scrupulous ; nor 
can  the  most  euthusiastic  admirer  of  female  loveli- 
ness point  out  one  whose  beauty  would  fail  to  make 
him  a champion  in  a cause  that  demanded  the  ser- 
vices of  a brave  and  chivalrous  knight  errant.  These 
nymphs  are  not  all  of  “ Attic  growth  ; ” they  seem 
to  have  been  reared  in  various  climes,  and  to  have 
congregated  together,  as  if  with  one  iutent  — to 
rid  themselves  of  a tyrant— from  the  shores  of 
the  northern  seas  to  the  islands  of  the  western 
An-chipelago. 

In  colour  this  picture  is  very  rich ; the  flesh  tints 
are  most  delicate  and  refined : where  the  draperies 
admit  of  it,  the  colouring  is  bright  and  powerful, 
and  carefully  studied  with  regard  to  harmony.  The 
picture  is  in  the  Collection  at  Osborne. 
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ladies  are  kneeling  to  them  on  the  steps. 
Rut  it  is  not  Sisygambis  and  Statira,  Alex- 
ander and  Hephsestion — no,  not  a bit  of  it. 
Some  noble  Venetian  ladies  and  gentlemen 
(the  Signor  Pisani,  for  whom  the  picture  was 
painted,  and  his  family  and  personal  friends) 
are  here  disposing  themselves  into  a grand 
and  most  picturesque  tableau  of  a great 
event  in  ancient  history,  the  greatness  of 
which  they  look  as  if  they  could  themselves 
rival  on  occasion,  they  seem  so  noble  and  so 
dignified.  There  is,  as  usual,  very  little  indeed 
in  the  costume,  and  nothing  in  the  faces  to 
carry  your  fancy  away  from  Venice;  but  the 
result  is  not  a whit  the  less  interesting  for  that ; 
the  conquerors  not  the  less  look  like  conquerors, 
indeed,  benign  and  stately ; and  the  ladies,  with 
their  fair  hair  braidedwitli  pearls,  their  brocaded 
farthingales  and  somewhat  broad  boddice-dis- 
daining  Venetian  charms  (scarcely  less  stately 
though  suppliants),  are  pretty  much,  no  doubt, 
like  those  whom  the  Dalmatian  pirates  ran 
away  with  in  Venice’s  romantic  morning  hour, 
but  very  soon  lost  again,  with  all  their  own 
lives,  when  the  Doge  Candiano  and  the  fierce 
and  fell  bridegrooms  swiftly  overtook  them 
in  the  lagune  of  Caorlo,  and  made  them,  every 
man,  pay  the  fatal  penalty  of  the  astound- 
ing outrage.  In  the  picture,  these  members 
of  the  aristocracy,  not  merely  of  Venice, 
but  of  human  nature,  have  their  dignity,  as  is 
usual  with  the  painter,  enhanced  by  contrast 
with  swarthy  barbaric  figures  of  inferior  race, 
and  lap-dogs,  a dwarf,  and  a monkey : indeed,  no 
large  work  of  his  seems  altogether  complete 
without  some  such  specimens  of  his  favourite 
foils.  The  arrangement  of  the  colours,  and 
light  and  shade,  is  also  according  to  his  favou- 
rite and  highly  characteristic  plan,  consisting 
of  powerful  and  widely-varied  hues  overspread- 
ing the  large  groups  m the  foreground,  which 
are  disposed  in  broad  masses  of  highly-studied 
noble  form  before  a pompous,  architectural 
background,  suffused  altogether  with  aerial 
tenderness  and  light.  It  is,  verily  and  indeed, 
a strikingly  similar  composition  of  chiar’oscuro 
and  colour  to  one  which  wc  admired  in  nature, 
the  morning  before,  whilst  looking  towards  the 
Ducal  Palace  from  the  Canal  Orfano — with 
this  chief  difference,  that  instead  of  “Dieci- 
otto,”  our  glowing  gondolier,  we  have  Alex- 
ander ; instead  of  my  somewhat  gaily-coloured 
wife,  Statira;  in  lieu  of  the  shadowy  orange 
and  green  of  the  lazy  fishing  fleet  in  the  middle 
distance,  some  obscurer  figures  of  very  similar 
tints  ; and,  finally,  in  place  of  the  distant  light- 
suffused  arcades  and  piazzas  of  the  Signory, 
we  have  here  some  stately  arches  and  colon- 
nades of  ancient  Roman  architecture,  not 
much  less  tender  and  bright  of  hue  and  tone. 
Thus,  in  gliding  about  in  a gondola,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  whence  the  Venetian  pain- 
ters must  have  derived  some  of  their  favourite 
ideas;  and  certainly,  on  bearing  in  mind  to 
what  perpetual  picturesquencss,  splendour,  and 
beauty  they  were  habituated — in  what  a very 
atmosphere  of  them  they  lived,  and  breathed, 
and  had  their  being,  one’s  wonder  at  their 
triumphs,  if  not  one’s  admiration,  is  a good 
deal  lessened. 

With  regard  to  the  expression  of  the  figures 
in  this  picture,  it  will  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  suppliants  exhibit  nice  varieties  and  grada- 
tions of  it,  such  as  are  highly  suitable  to  their 
different  ages  and  characters.  Sisygambis, 
despoiled  of  confidence  in  fortune  ana  in  the 
generosity  of  man,  seeks  pity  with  anxious, 
distrustful  eyes ; but  Statira,  less  shaken  by 
thoughtful  experiences,  looks  forward  more 
gently  and  hopefully.  To  ascend  in  this 
interesting  scale  of  youthfulness,  the  eldest 
daughter,  a courtly  young  lady  of  fourteen, 
still  holds  in  her  hand  the  crown  which  she 
may  wear  no  longer.  She  kneels,  indeed, 
but  with  a stiff,  proud  air.  She  does  not  yet 
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SEA-WEEDS, 

AS  OBJECTS  OF  DESIGN. 

BY  S.  J.  HACKEE,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A. 

As  in  the  world  of  human  life,  so  in  the  world  of 
Nature — from  the  humblest  and  meekest  the  greatest 
lessons  may  be  learned ; and  there  is  ofteu  as  much 
worthy  of  admiration  and  study  in  the  neglected  as 
in  the  known  and  appreciated.  The  pure  metal  lies 
not  on  the  surface,  but  the  gold  is  extracted  from 
the  solid  rock,  or  picked  up,  after  much  labour, 
among  the  common  sands ; and  many  things  lie  out 
of  the  beaten  path  from  which  the  artist  and  the 
student  might  gather  fresh  fancies.  Twice  a day 
rises  and  falls  the  great  tide  of  ocean,  and  its  h cav- 
ings were  not  less  constant  when  the  trilobite  and 
astrolcpis  were  inhabitants  of  primordial  depths ; 
still  twice  a day  it  ebbs  aud  flows,  and  the  stony 
mountains  have  treasured  the  fragments  of  the  weeds 
it  plucked  from  pre-adamic  shores  iu  memory  of  its 
ancient  toil. 

Bright  are  the  flowers  of  the  earth,  the  first  and 
choicest  of  ornaments.  Pure,  simple,  and  holy,  their 
charms  can  never  decay,  though  familiarity  and  in- 
consistency may  vulgarise,  and  innumerable  misap- 
propriations make  us  sometimes  wish  for  the  con- 
trasts that  other  less  showy  objects  would  afford. 
"While  the  fields  are  radiant  with  their  beauty,  and 
the  gentle  zephyrs  fragrant  with  their  scented 
odours,  the  great  tide  ebbs  and  flows  over  the 
flowerless  plants  of  the  sea.  Around  the  huge 
rocks  the  perennial  fringes  of  olive  fuci  undulate  in 
graceful  folds  among  the  swelling  waves,  and  the 
tall  tangle  bows  its  pliant  stem  as — 

“ The  ocean  old, — 

Centuries  old, — 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled, 

Paces  restless  to  and  fro, 

Up  and  down  the  sands  of  gold.” 

For  ages  have  the  weeds  of  the  sea  been  heedlessly 
disregarded  or  despised.  The  vilest  epithet  the 
polished  Roman  knew'  was  alga  project  a vilior. 
Horace,  too,  wrote  alga  inutil  is ; and  there  may 
yet  be  many  to  exclaim  with  the  Scotch  professor  of 
the  last  century,  “ Pooh,  pooh,  Sir  1 only  a bundle  of 
sea-weeds  1”  But  when  the  apostle  Peter  slept  at 
the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner,  he  dreamt  a great 
dream — a dream  memorable  to  the  end  of  time — a 
dream  that  was  a waking  truth  to  be  set  in  golden 
letters,  and  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  rich  and 
poor,  wise  and  unwise — “ There  is  nothing  common 
nor  unclean.” 

The  Chinese  believe  there  is  one  word  expressive 
of  all  excellence,  so  exquisite  that  no  one  can  pro- 
nounce it,  although  it  can  be  written  and  perceived 
by  the  eyes.  That  word  is  stamped  alike  on  “the 
vile  sea-weed”  and  on  the  lovely  flower.  I do  not 
claim  for  both  an  equal  rank, — the  cottage  may  be 
charming,  and  not  vie  with  the  palace;  and  “the 
pride  of  the  village”  may  want  the  grace  of  “the 
ladye  of  high  degree,” — but  I do  claim  for  the 
neglected  vegetation  of  the  sea-side  an  elegance  of 
form  and  structure,  a suggestiveness  of  mathematical 
designs,  a poetry  of  association  and  typical  expres- 
sion, a simplicity  aud  modest  gracefulness,  which 
well  entitle  them  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  designer. 

World-wide  in  their  distribution,  they  are  acces- 
sible to  every  one ; and  it  is  not  the  rarest  that  are, 
for  ornamental  purposes,  the  most  valuable.  The 
beauty  of  a manuscript  tempted  England’s  greatest 
monarch  to  the  acquirement  of  letters,  aud  the  com- 
monest weed  may  be  the  incentive  to  the  perusal  of 
one  of  Nature’s  choicest  books.  Wherever  the 
briny  waters  wash  the  coasts,  in  marshes  even  where 
the  salt  sea  penetrates  but  seldom  in  the  year,  on 
rocks  aud  stones,  and  piers  and  piles,  winter  or 
summer,  from  the  land  of  gold  to  the  Canaries,  from 
the  soil  of  the  Hottentot  and  Caffre  to  the  ice-bound 
country  of  the  Lapp,  from  the  floating  meadows  of 
the  tropics  to  the  suowy  regions  of  the  poles — there 
grow  the  crisp  sea-weeds — there  may  be  gathered  in 
endless  variety  the  chastest  patterns  of  simplicity. 
All  the  associations  of  the  sea  arc  grand  and  glo- 
rious, and  the  goddess  of  beauty  came  from  the 
foam  of  its  waves.  In  the  sublime  language  of 
ancient  mythology,  the  Ocean  was  the  first-born  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  that  was  wedded  to  the  child  of 
the  Land  and  the  Sky.  Are  there  no  gems  of  classic 
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imagery  in  the  bronzed  belt  that  girdles  its  giant  form? 
Have  the  thousand  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Tethys 
all  taken  to  groves  and  cities,  and  have  the  Nereides 
become  the  attendants  of  Flora  ? Are  the  tears  of 
Calypso  and  the  loves  of  Amphitrite  forgotten,  and 
has  the  memory  of  Sappho  passed  for  ever  away, 
and  have  the  green  and  olive  nurslings  of  the 
surge  no  affinity  with  the  crystal  phccnix  that  arose 
from  their  ashes  in  the  Phoenicians’  fire? 

There  is  a point  whence  life  and  vegetation  seem 
to  diverge — the  simple  cell ; where  the  algae  meet  the 
monads,  and  most  mysterious  processes  and  elabo- 
rations are  carried  on  by  means  the  simplest  but 
most  astounding.  Of  cell  upon  cell  are  the  sea- 
weeds built,  and  by  cells  or  spores  cast  loose  from 
their  substance  arc  their  species  reproduced,  as  cer- 
tainly and  as  surely  as  plants  by  the  marriage  of  the 
flowers.  Of  cellular  tissue  entirely  does  the  sea- 
weed consist ; of  cell  upon  cell  alone  is  woven  all 
the  varied  drapery  of  the  deep.  A mere  sac,  empty, 
or  containing  a fluid  or  granular  substance,  absorbs 
the  surrounding  fluids,  assimilates  them  in  its  mem- 
braneous walls,  consolidates  their  carbon  and  nutri- 
tious substances,  grows,  divides,  each  portion  swells 
again  to  its  parent  size,  each  again  divides,  and  thu3 
the  splitting  cells  increase  and  multiply.  The  rapi- 
dity with  which  some  of  the  common  confervtc  of 
our  pouds  arc  thus  developed  is  well  known ; and  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  loathsome  pools,  that  were 
black  at  dawn  with  decomposive  filth,  covered  at  eve 
with  a floating  verdure  rapidly  and  energetically  ex- 
tracting its  nutriment  out  of  the  pollution,  and 
liberating  the  gas  of  life — oxygen — iuto  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  lieu  of  pestilential  effluvia.  The  snow- 
plant,  the  Prolococcus  nivalis,  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  instance  of  the  rapid  development  of  cell  plants 
properly  so-called.  In  a few  hours  whole  tracts  of 
the  white  snow'  of  northern  lands  will  assume  the 
hue  of  the  battle-field;  and  from  another  species 
the  w'atcrs  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  have  acquired  their 
memorable  name  of  Red  Sea. 

Above  the  limits  of  the  lichen  encrusting  the 
peaks  of  mountains,  and  in  the  unplumbed  abysses 
of  the  deep  below  the  region  of  the  nullipore,  there 
the  cell  plants  swarm  by  myriads, — and  even  the  air 
powders  the  ropes  of  ships  at  sea  with  the  atomic 
dust  that  had  vegetated  among  the  clouds. 

I have  claimed  for  the  sea-weeds  the  attractions 
of  simplicity,  and  I claim  beauty  of  outlines  and 
gracefulness  of  forms  even  for  the  simplest  of  the 
simple — the  cell  plants.  Forms!  outlines  of  cell 
plants ! would  not  a single  species  content  the  natu- 
ralist ? The  ever-varying  Hand  that  is  traced  in  all 
around  has  touched  these  lowly  objects  with  charms 
and  w'onders  in  the  most  exquisite  modifications  of 
form,  and  the  most  delicate  sculpture.  The  invisible 
is  not  the  less  beautiful  that  it  is  unseen  ; the  phy- 
sician owes  much  to  these  little  things — why  not  the 
artist  ? Arc  there  no  laws  of  symmetry  in  natural 
objects  a»  there  are  of  mechanics  and  of  force?  no 
sympathetic  principles  of  harmony  of  colour  with 
form  as  of  structure  with  locomotion  or  fixity  ? Even 
in  these  humble  plants  there  are  traces  of  that  divine 
delicacy  which  may  be  observed  and  appreciated — an 
expression  of  that  one  word  which  cannot  be  spoken. 

For  the  present  our  remarks  are  confined  to  those 
forms  of  algae  which  exhibit  the  second  stage  in  the 
development  of  vegetation — the  linking  of  these 
cells,  or  cell  plants,  together,  which  is  naturally 
effected  by  their  self-divi3ion  and  growth,  w'ilhout 
actual  separation  of  the  parts.  And  here  the  tran- 
sitions exhibit  those  almost  insensible  gradations 
which  have  led  some  powerful  minds  to  view  the 
highest  structures,  and  even  intellectual  man,  as  the 
consummation  only  of  previous  states  and  changes. 
But  whatever  ideas  may  be  entertained  of  the  manner 
by  which  the  creative  energy  has  worked,  the  results 
and  the  power,  the  ends  and  the  means,  are  alike 
astounding,  whether  the  monad  or  the  cell  were 
elaborated  into  the  animal  or  the  plant,  or  both 
were  produced  by  a thought  to  fulfil  their  purposes 
in  the  economy  of  life.  The  globular  membraneous 
sacs  or  cells  divide  in  a linear  direction,  and  a striug 
of  the  tiniest  beads  results.  In  the  cylindrical  cell — 
for  the  forms  of  the  cells  are  in  themselves  various, 
both  naturally  as  well  as  by  the  exercise  of  mutual 
pressure  and  other  influences — a transverse  partition 
is  formed,  the  two  ends  are  produced;  in  each  of 
these  again  the  same  process  is  repeated,  and  a 
thread-like  species  is  formed.  Other  globules  ad- 
here side  by  side,  developing  the  membraneous 
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expansions  of  cellular  tissue,  in  which  we  recognise 
the  first  appearance  of  the  leaf.  In  the  clinging 
together  of  the  cylindrical  fibres  we  perceive  like- 
wise the  first  rudiments  of  the  branch  and  stem ; 
in  such  cases  when  the  elongated  cells  of  the  fibres 
are  of  an  uuequal  length  a continuous  stem  or  cord 
is  produced,  varied  only  as  it  is  enlarged  or  swollen 
by  the  methodical  aggregation  of  greater  numbers, 
or  tapering  by  the  prolongation  of  the  central  threads 
beyond  the  rest,  or  by  the  less  robust  condition  of 
the  young  cells. 

If  the  cell  cylinders  arc  of  equal  length,  nodes 
and  intcrnodcs,  like  the  joints  of  a reed,  are  pro- 
duced, and  by  the  bifurcation. of  the  cells  of  the  ex- 
tremities branching  fronds  and  ramuli  result.  Thus, 
by  this  cell-splitting,  are  formed  the  delicate  branch- 
ing forms  of  the  rhodosperms  (red  sea-weeds),  the 
paper-like  membraneous  expansions  of  the  ulvacete, 
the  jagged  fronds  of  the  fuci,  and  the  stout  trunk  of 
the  gigantic  lessouia.  Thus  the  progress  of  the  gene- 
ral plan,  from  the  conception  within  the  ovule,  is 
traced,  species  by  species,  and  genus  by  genus,  until 
we  pass  ashore  with  the  zostera,  and  a few  other 
similar  plants,  and  ascend  through  the  mosses,  ferns, 
aud  grasses,  to  the  flowering  plants  and  trees,  and 
reach  the  summit  of  the  secoud  organic  kingdom, 
where  mind  alone  seems  wanting  to  complete  the 
conditions  of  life.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  per- 
fection of  all  things  around  us,  we  might  regard  the 
formation  of  beautiful  flowers  and  massive  trees  as 
arising  from  an  imperfection — namely,  the  incom- 
plete separation  of  the  primitive  cells  iu  their  self- 
division, and  that  Nature  had  turned  the  hint  to 
most  admirable  and  wonderful  account — that  she 
had  improved  upon  it,  aud  not  only  joined  firmly 
together  the  sides  of  the  connected  cells,  but  in  many 
of  the  thread-like  species  had  inclosed  them  for  their 
better  protection  from  disjunction  in  gelatinous  or 
mucous  cylindrical  sheaths,  which  may  be  fancifully, 
if  not  really,  regarded  as  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
cuticle  or  bark.  Most  of  the  filiform  species  are 
fresh-water,  but  many  of  them  are  mariue;  and 
among  the  filaments  of  the  conferva:  in  brackish 
pools,  or  floating  on  the  surface  of  polluted  water, — 
along  the  muddy  sides  of  ditches,  as  well  as  coating 
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damp  rocks  and  spray-splashed  cliffs, — upon  decay- 
ing heaps  of  sea-wrack, — on  floating  planks,  drilling 
ashore  in  fleecy  masses,  or  bearding  with  silky  hairs 
the  fronds  of  the  sea-weeds  themselves, — we  shall 
find  abuudant  illustrations  of  such  primitive  types 
for  our  present  purpose — that  of  slightly  tracing 
some  of  the  variations  aud  adaptations  of  particular 
parts  and  organs  by  which  Nature  effects  the  beau- 
tification of  the  objects  themselves.  Nor  as  vve 
regard  these  objects  under  the  microscope, — for  it 
will  require  the  high  powers  of  that  instrument  to 
develop  their  minute  structure, — can  we  avoid  beiug 
struck  with  the  elegaucc  of  the  twistings  and  con- 
tortions, the  lacings  and  iuterlacings,  of  even  the 
most  simple  threads,  as  they  congregate  aud  com- 
bine to  form  those  dense  masses,  velvety  tufts,  or 
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hazy  films,  by  which  their  myriads  are  made  evident 
to  the  human  eye.  The  development  of  certain  cells 
into  spores,  and  the  wonderful  generative  processes 
by  which  the  algae  are  propagated,  belong,  however 
interesting,  more  to  the  domains  of  natural  history 
than  to  our  present  inquiry.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
by  the  impregnation  of  the  endochrome  of  one  cell 
by  that  of  another,  the  spores— or  seeds,  as  for  ex- 
pressiveness they  may  here  be  termed— are  produced 
by  the  granulation  of  the  mixed  matter.  Now,  m 
the  different  aspects  and  conditions  of  these  spore- 
cells,  arises  that  first  divergence  from  the  mere  thread 
of  beads,  by  which  Nature,  while  she  retains  the 
principle  and  object  of  the  organ  itself  in  its  adapta- 


tion  to  special  conditions,  seems  to  vary  in  every 
possible  manner  and  way,  not  only  in  form  and 
sculpture,  but  often  in  colour,  her  most  primitive 
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organisations.  Even  the  contraction  of  the  endo- 
chrome  itself,  in  the  granulating  process,  by  the 
production  of  intermittent  vacant  spaces,  adds  a 


Fig.  4. — CALOTumx  semiplena. 

pleasing  variation  to  many  of  these  raoniliform  fila- 
ments. 

In  some  species  of  this  class  the  continuity  of  the 
congregated  cells  is  interrupted,  besides  by  the  spore 
cells,  by  a connecting  cell,  or  heterocyst,  differing  in 
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Fig.  5. — SPII/EROZYG  A BERKELETAN A. 

form  from  either,  and  not  unusually  of  an  entirely 
opposite  and  contrasting  colour.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Spermosira  llarveyana,  a very  minute 
species  of  nostoc,  found  on  dead  leaves  in  the 
summer  mouth  of  Juuc.  The  rudimentary  cells 
of  its  exquisite  curved  filaments  are  small  cylin- 
ders, the  spore  capsules  completely  spherical,  and 
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the  heterocysts  subquadrate,  inclining  to  oval.  The 
colours,  which  we  are  of  course  unable  to  express 
in  our  woodcut,  vary  in  each,  and  are  in  the  first 
of  a translucent  bluish  green, — of  course,  there- 
fore, the  prevailing  hue, — which  is  charmingly  re- 
lieved by  the  deep  brown  of  the  second,  and  the 
pale  pink  of  the  last. 


Fig.  7. — SPUAiROZYGA  thwaitesii. 

These  constitutional  forms,  in  their  varieties  and 
adaptations,  their  manner  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, constitute  the  entire  structure  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  sea-weeds;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  find 
the  chief  features  of  any  elegance  these  humble 
forms  possess,  continued  and  elaborated;  as  they  really 
are,  in  the  more  complex  conditions  of  the  higher 
fuci.  In  the  sections  of  the  sea-weeds,  therefore, 
even  as  made  for  the  scientific  elucidation  of  their 
structure,  we  may  expect  to  find,  as  we  undoubtedly 
shall  do,  many  hints  and  lessons. 

The  true  form  of  the  cell  is  perhaps  the  globe, 
but  it  is  more  commonly  presented  to  us  as  the 
cylinder,  the  conditions  aud  outlines  of  which  are 
varied  almost  ad  infinitum , as  by  the  various  effects 
of  growth  and  pressure  the  cells  are  forced  into  hexa- 
gons, pentagons,  and  other  mathematical  shapes,  or 
their  lines  of  junction  are  disposed  in  undulating 
tracery  of  the  most  elegant  and  intricate  patterns. 

Of  the  few  sections  we  have  engras^ed  as  illustra- 
tions, the  first  is  that  of  a pretty  knotted  sea-weed, 
rather  rare,  but  still  not  uncommon  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  our  island  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
seasons  the  Arthrocladia  vi/losa.  Around  the 
tubular  axis  the  larger  cells  are  disposed, — to  which 


circle  upon  circle  of  the  smaller  succeed  to  the  verge 
of  the  periphery,  yielding  to  the  forms  of  the  inter- 
mediate cavities  in  numerous  appropriate  shapes. 


Fig.  8.- 

In  the  second  we  have  given  a cross  section  of  the 
compressed  frond  of  the  Desmarestia  ligulata,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  tidal  pools  at  extreme  low-water  on 
most  parts  of  our  coasts.  An  internal  jointed  tube 
passes  up  the  centre  of  the  frond,  and  gives  rise  to 


the  obscure  midrib  perceptible  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
sides;  on  either  side  the  larger  cells  are  disposed 
in  two  opposing  fiat  arcs,  and  compressed  into 
shapes  more  or  less  hexagonal,  outside  of  which,  in 
the  second  row,  the  pentagonal  form  prevails,  and 
then  the  intermediate  exterior  and  interior  spaces  arc 
filled  by  smaller  cellules  of  more  irregular  outlines. 

The  third  section  is  made  across  one  of  the  spore- 
bearing receptacles  which  tip — as  yellow  warty  ex- 
crescences— the  flat  olive  fronds  of  the  common 
bladder-weed,  Fucus  vesiculosus,  so  common  in 


dense  meadows  everywhere  on  our  shores.  The 
interior,  filled  with  mucus,  is  traversed  by  a net- 
work of  jointed  fibres,  which  communicate  with 
the  spherical  conceptacles  immersed  in  the  outer 
substance,  and  containing  the  spores  and  the  anthe- 
ridia.  That  there  are  other,  and  many  sections,  far 
more  intricate  and  beautiful,  any  one  can  testify  who 
has  ever  turned  over  the  liue  plates  of  Professor 
Harvey’s  “ Phycologia  Britannica,”  his  admirable 
papers  in  the  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Society, 
or  the  noble  folio  volume  of  Postel  aud  Ruprecht: 
but  in  these  simple  ones  we  have  chosen — and  we 
have  selected  them  on  that  very  account — we  find 
Nature  contriving  elegant  and  pleasing  devices  by 
the  mere  repetition  and  combination  of  the  circle, 
the  hexagon,  or  the  pentagon,  and  producing  by 
such  means  a pleasing  unity  and  richness  of  effect 
iustead  of  a sameness  or  a poverty.  At  any  rate, 
whenever  Nature  does  produce  a beautiful  object,  we 
shall  never  be  the  worse  for  examining  the  principles 
by  which  she  has  worked,  and  it  is  in  the  least  com- 
plicated that  we  must  first  hope  to  find  the  rudi- 
mentary laws  of  her  beauty-building.  With  rule 
aud  compass  we  can  excel  her  in  accuracy — with 
reason,  experience,  and  remembrance,  we  can  im- 
prove upon  her  labours  in  our  artificial  pro- 
ductions ; but,  notwithstanding  the  many  exquisite 
objects  of  Art  produced  by  our  modern  jewellers, 
there  is  by  far  too  much  conventionality  and  routine 
in  the  more  ordinary  bijouterie  of  everyday  wear ; 
and  we  might  from  these  sections  alone*  acquire 
many  novelties  iu  the  setting  of  gems,  pearls,  and 
pebbles,  as  well  as  gain  many  advantages  over  the 
arbitrary  whims  of  an  nnguided,  although  it  may  be 
a cultivated,  mind.  Not  only  might  the  real  be  thus 
improved  by  adopting  the  mathematical  solids  or  ! 


tracery  thus  suggested,  but  there  are  numerous 
articles  of  mock  jewellery  in  which  shells,  fictitious 
agates,  and  inferior  cameos,  arc  largely  used,  the  de- 
signers for  which  might  be  advantageously  employed 
for  a season  by  the  sea-side,  where  their  eyes  would 
become  accustomed  to  the  sober  olive  of  the  weeds ; 
and  it  might  be  found  that  a bronze  setting  would  not 
only  be  more  truthful,  but  more  useful  aud  chaste 
than  the  hypocritical  gilt  surface,  that  reveals  at 
every  touch  the  baser  metal  beneath.  And  here, 
with  these  few  words  of  explanation  and  suggestion, 
for  the  present  we  leave  this  unworked  vein, — merely 
adding  that  the  longitudinal  sections  are  ns  fanciful 
as  the  transverse,  and  in  viewing  the  latter  we  may 
oftentimes  imagine  we  are  examining  fairy  ribands 
and  laces  of  the  most  delicate  texture. 

But  however  complicated  the  combinations  of  the 
cellular  and  vascular  tissues  become  as  we  ascend  in 
the  scale  of  creation,  the  development  of  forms  and 
tints  in  every  natural  object  are  as  dependent  upon 
fixed  laws  as  the  beauty  and  colouring  of  a picture 
on  the  skill  and  innate  genius  of  the  artist.  Few 
artists,  however,  if  any,  work  by  rule;  in  their 
studies  they  attain  instinctively,  as  it  were,  a con- 
ceptive  knowledge  of  the  beautiful ; they  find  Nature 
ever  varying,  and  they  find  variety  the  source  of 
beauty;  they  find  that  an  object  composed  of  lines 
contrasts  pleasautly  with  circles;  that  the  upraised 
hands  of  a speaker  should  be  opposed  by  the  folded 
arms  of  the  listeners, — the  energetic  by  the  prostrate ; 
and  so  they  go  on,  acquiring  a scieuce  by  percep- 
tion, of  which  the  more  ethereal  portion  has  never  yet 
been  reduced  to  written  rules,  and  is  so  subtle,  that 
perhaps  it  never  will  be.  That  designers  work  more 
usually  by  their  innate  taste  and  manual  skill  is 
evinced  by  the  many  elegant  absurdities  that  one 
constantly  meets.  And  now  I would  arrest  the 
first  objection  that  could  be  raised  agaiust  the  sea- 
weeds as  objects  of  design — their  inapplicability  on 
the  ground  of  appropriateness.  There  is  an  appro- 
priateness, the  world  will  say,  about  flowers ; they 
have  a language  of  their  own,  in  which  they  speak 
the  rarest  poetry ; the  saints  of  all  the  days  of  the  year 
have  their  dedications  of  these  gems  of  the  fields ; 
the  nymphs  of  the  forest  and  dell,  the  Naiades  and 
mythological  celestials,  without  end,  have  patronised 
them ; besides,  it  is  so  natural  to  paper  our  walls 
with  roses,  to  have  garlands  woven  iu  our  dresses ; 
and  our  maidens  only  deck  their  hair  with  the  arti- 
ficial because  the  real  will  fade.  What  more  proper 
than  a plate  of  leaves  for  fruit,  or  a decanter  orna- 
mented with  grapes  ? True ! but  what  more  absurd 
than  a vase  of  cabbage-leaves,  supported  on  the 
flourishing  tails  of  twisted  dolphins  ! or  a jug  com- 
posed of  a gigantic  egg,  from  which  we  pour  the 
contents  through  the  perforated  body  of  a swan,  with 
its  neck  immersed  in  a sturdy  flag,  and  of  such  re- 
versed proportions  and  of  such  diminutive  size,  that 
a whole  flock  might  roost  in  the  interior  of  the  egg, 
without  any  of  them  experiencing  that  unpleasant 
inconvenience  which  nursery  rhymes  attribute  to  the 
old  lady  who  lived  in  the  shoe ! These  are  broad 
absurdities,  although  the  objects  themselves  are  ele- 
gant, and  of  costly  ware,  thus  showing  at  once  that 
the  grace  of  natural  objects  is  dependent  upon  the 
laws  of  mathematical  form,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  subjects  we  have  noticed  to  interest — no  hidden 
allusion — and  all  that  is  pleasing  arises  from  the 
lines  of  contour.  But  there  are  more  subtle  misap- 
plications, which  ordinarily  escape  detection.  Is  it 
quite  correct  to  bind  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  round 
the  unpretending  jugs  which  are  dedicated  to  the 
pure  fluid  of  the  teetotaller,  or  those  that  are  charged 
with  foaming  ale?  to  defend  our  butter  with  a belt 
of  hissing  snakes,  or  pass  jets  of  sweet  water 
through  fountains  of  gigantic  cockle-shells  and 
marine  monsters?  And  yet  many  of  these  things 
we  constantly  forgive ; then  surely  we  might  extend 
some  of  that  mercy,  if  they  required  it,  to  the  sea- 
weeds, which  we  do  not  withhold  from  reptiles, 
especially  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  available 
for  more  artistic  purposes  than  for  pretty  picture- 
making in  albums  and  herbaria,  or  for  fancy  baskets, 
with  a hackneyed  apologetic  legend,  in  bazaars.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  designer  should  carry 
on  the  laborious  researches  of  the  man  of  science, 
or  make  the  delicate  sections  which  the  naturalist 
finds  necessary  for  the  determination  of  species,  and 
the  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  structure 
aud  vitality ; that  he  should  have  one  eye  for  the 
microscope,  and  the  other  for  his  pencil ; nor  that 
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the  philosopher  should  have  all  the  accomplishments 
of  the  artist ; but  as  the  boundless  universe  is  de- 
pendent upon  everything  that  exists  for  its  unity 


Fig.  11.— Ft 

therefore,  the  simple  belief  that  even  the  rudiments 


Fig.  12.— ULVA  LIN ZA. 

of  vegetable  structure,  and  the  section  of  a sea-weed 


generally  good,  there  arc  exceptions — as  it  is  said 
there  must  be  to  all  rules,  to  prevent  their  bccom- 


and  harmony,  so  Art  cannot  neglect  even  natural 
sciences  with  impunity,  or  at  least  every  branch  is 
capable  of  adding  an  expression  or  a charm.  Pardon, 


US  NODOSL'S. 

or  a plant,  are  not  unworthy  of  inspection  for  ar- 
tistic purpose,  and  that  they  may  suggest,  if  not 
actually  exhibit,  exquisite  combinations  of  mathe- 
matical figures  which  arc  not  inappropriate  decora- 
tive ornaments  for  most  varied  purposes. 

Along  high-water  mark,  as  high  as  the  spray 


Fig.  13. — FUCCS  SECIUTUS. 

bedews  the  rugged  beds  of  stoue,  grow  the  green 
conferva; ; within  the  tidal  zone  is  the  territory  of 
the  olive  fuci ; and  the  deep  is  the  home  of  the  red 
weeds,  sometimes  to  be  found  at  dead  low-water, 
and  even  higher  on  the  shore,  in  like  manner  as  alga; 
of  vivid  green  are  traced  to  depths  of  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  fathoms;  for  although  the  rules  hold 


ing  axioms.  Such,  too,  of  olive,  red,  and  green,  is 
the  artificial  arrangement  by  which  botanists  have 


classified  the  alga;,  the  colours  and  characters  being 
sufficiently  associated  and  distinctive  for  even 
scientific  grouping. 

We  have  glanced  already  at  the  species  of  lowest 
organisation,  and  as  we  cannot  in  this  paper  get 
by  any  possibility  through  a proper  review  of  the 
three  classes,  and  the  ornamental  forms  they  pre- 
sent, we  will  apply  the  remainder  of  our  allotted 
space  in  giving  one  other  instance  of  the  applica- 
bility of  sea-wccds  as  objects  of  design.  A dozen 
collected  at  random,  in  our  walk  from  the  edge  of 
the  beach  to  the  rim  of  the  tide,  woidd  more  than 
suffice  for  many  different  applications  and  manufac- 
tures ; and  the  very  commonest  are  equally  valuable, 
and  often  better,  than  the  rarest.  Take,  then,  the 
first  handful  you  can  collect.  Among  the  gather- 
ings of  such  a paciug  are  sure  to  be  found  some 
very  applicable  forms,  such  as  the  Ulva  lima , 
Fttcus  nodosus,  F.  vesiadosus,  F.  serralus,  Ilalidrys 
siliquosa,  Dictyota  dicliotoma.  Laminaria  F/iyllilis, 
L.  digitata,  L.  saccharina,  &c. 

It  is  not  in  the  herbarium,  not  in  drawings,  not 
when  dried  and  shrivelled,  and  black  and  con- 
torted, that  we  can  see  the  beauty  of  sea- weeds ; 
such  are  no  more  than  the  bleared  and  withered 
mummies  of  Egyptian  men  to  the  fresh  vigour  of 
youth : it  is  while  free  and  waving  in  the  waters 
that  we  must  search  for  the  best  elucidations  of 
their  habits  and  gracefulness.  Years  ago  Ray  wrote 
in  his  earnest  and  noble  manner : — “ Let  us  then 
consider  the  works  of  God,  and  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  his  hands.  Let  us  take  notice  of,  and 
admire,  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the 
formation  of  them : no  creature  in  this  sublunary 
world  is  capable  of  so  doing  besides  man,  and  yet 
we  are  deficient  herein : we  content  ourselves  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  tongues,  or  a little  skill  in 
philology,  or  history  perhaps,  and  antiquity,  and 
neglect  that  which  to  me  seems  more  material — I 
mean  natural  history,  and  the  works  of  creation. 
I do  not  discommend  or  derogate  from  those  other 
studies ; I should  betray  mine  own  ignorance  and 
weakness  should  I do  so : I only  wish  that  this 
might  be  brought  into  fashion  among  us.  I wish 
men  would  be  so  equal  and  civil  as  not  to  disparage, 
deride,  and  villify  those  studies  which  themselves 
skill  not  of,  or  are  not  conversant  in ; no  knowledge 
can  be  more  pleasant  than  this,  none  that  doth  so 
satisfie  and  feed  the  soul,  iu  comparison  whereto 
that  of  words  and  phrases  seem  to  me  insipid  and 
jejune.”  How  he  would  have  rejoiced  at  the 
popular  movement  introduced  by  Mr.  Mitchell  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  so  powerfully  backed 
up  by  the  other  naturalists  of  the  day ; and  what 
results  would  he  not  have  predicted  when,  in  walk- 
ing through  the  mammon-tainted  streets  of  the 
great  metropolis,  he  passed  dozens  of  shops  for  the 
sale  of  aquaria,  vivaria,  glass  jars,  syphons,  prawns, 
mussels,  anemonies,  efts,  and  sticklebacks  ? All  these, 
and  many  more  living  tilings,  cannot  be  kept  and 
nourished,  watched  and  fed,  without  the  spread  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  known,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  a vast  deal  that  is  newr.  Naturalists  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  write  books  on  things  they 
have  never  seen ; and  hasty  jumpings  to  conclu- 
sions, and  closet  speculations,  will  be  rarer  as  the 
chance  of  detection  becomes  the  greater,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  all  true  men  of  science  do  labour, 
and  ever  have  done,  is  the  more  rightly  appreciated. 
The  Merry  Monarch's  little  spaniel  has  its  collar  of 
red  morocco,  with  its  silver  plate,  and  the  im- 
prisoned songster  of  a warmer  clime  is  confined  in 
a pretty  cage.  The  love  of  natural  history  is  not 
the  cherished  taste  of  the  poor — it  is  not 
hounded  by  the  circumscribed  limits  of  the 
middle  ranks,  who  find  in  a glass  jar  of 
living  objects  from  the  pond  or  sea  a re- 
freshing pastime  from  the  heavy  cares  of 
daily  bread,  and  a cooling  relief  of  the 
feverish  anxieties  of  money-making ; but 
the  love  of  natural  history  lives  in  high 
places — delicate  minds,  whose  susceptibili- 
ties have  been  heightened  by  every  kind  of 
culture,  gaze  with  delight  on  the  glittering 
armour  of  the  scaly  fish,  and  watch  with 
interest  the  actions,  motions,  and  habits  of 
the  thousand  charming  objects  to  be  col- 
lected at  any  time  in  a single  tide.  Could 
not  wre  give  a little  elegance  to  the  trans- 
parent homes  to  which  we  consign  our  newr-madc 
pets  ? Need  we  confine  ourselves  to  bad  glass  and 
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tin  fouutains  ? Coulil  not  we  use  a little  white 
marble  and  bronze  with  good  effect,  and  bring  our 
favourites  into  the  drawing-room  ? Look  at  the 
festoons  of  fuci  on  the  rugged  rocks ; have  not 
worse  things  been  chiselled  and  cast?  and  at  that 
tall  bundle  of  crisp  Laminaria  PIn/Uiiis,  as  it  stands 
erect  in  the  transparent  water.  How  charmingly  a 
crystal  vase  would  rest  upon  its  slightly  diverging 
crests,  like  the  abacus  on  the  leaves  of  a Corin- 
thian pillar  ! how  delicate  the  slight  frillings  of  the 
margins  of  its  translucent  fronds  ! 

Various  other  applications  arc  at  once  suggested 
by  the  little  group  we  have  figured  : such  are 
mouldings,  headings,  tracery,  and  cornices,  aud  for 
the  sculpture  of  mahogany  and  other  dark  woods  ; 
and  in  our  progress  through  the  more  elaborate 
forms  of  sea-weeds,  we  shall  find  very  much  to 
admire  as  elegaut  and  as  applicable  to  manufactures 
and  to  the  ornamentation  of  various  objects, — often 
of  opposite  purposes. 


ART-TREASURES 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.* 

However  incredulous  foreigners  may  have  been, 
previously  to  the  recent  gathering  at  Manchester, 
as  to  the  position  of  Art  in  this  country,  and  the 
amount  of  Art-wealth  it  contains,  that  exhibition 
must  have  cancelled,  in  the  mind  of  every  enlightened 
and  unprejudiced  person  who  examined  it,  all 
doubtful  feelings;  it  could  not  possibly  have  failed 
to  satisfy  them  that  England,  great  as  she  is  con- 
fessedly in  arms,  science,  industry,  and  intelligence, 
is  also  great  in  her  appreciation,  and  liberal  in  the 
acquisition,  of  those  productions  of  genius  which  it 
is  the  glory  of  nations  to  possess,  and  the  pride  of 
individuals  to  consider  their  own.  But  if  no  such 
exhibition  as  that  at  Manchester  had  been  placed 
before  us  and  them, — if  pictures  and  sculptures, 
bronzes  and  carvings,  had  been  suffered  to  remain 
hidden  in  their  respective  homes,  scattered  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  islands,  instead  of 
being  collected  iu  imposing  array  under  one  roof, — 
still  the  appearance  of  four  thick  octavo  volumes  as 
a kind  of  catalogue  raisonnee  of  the  works  of  Art 
found  in  Great  Britain,  would  prove  an  unanswer- 
able argument  to  all  objectors.  No  higher  compli- 
ment could  be  offered  to  our  Art-treasures  than  that 
a distinguished  foreign  connoisseur,  one  who  is  an 
authority  throughout  Europe  on  such  matters, 
should — as  Dr.  Waagen  has  done — devote  a consi- 
derable part  of  several  summers  to  examine  and  make 
his  report  of  the  pictorial  and  sculptured  wealth 
that  generation  after  generation  has  accumulated 
from  abroad,  and  the  monetary  wealth  of  the 
country  has  created  and  fostered  among  us. 

It  was  in  1838  that  Dr.  Waagen  first  appeared  as 
a writer  on  this  subject,  in  a work  published  in 
three  small  volumes,  entitled  “ Works  of  Art  and 
Artists  in  Great  Britain;”  it  was  chiefly  founded  on 
letters  addressed  to  his  wife,  in  1835,  when  visiting 
this  country,  and  with  these  letters  were  incorporated 
the  contents  of  his  journal.  In  1854  he  published 
his  three  larger  volumes;  yet,  as  he  now  remarks, 
“ No  sooner  had  these  three  somewhat  bulky  volumes 
appeared,  than  1 was  invited  to  visit  collections  and 
inspect  pictures,  of  the  existence  of  which  I had 
previously  been  unawares.”  Hence  the  need  of  a 
fourth,  or  supplemental  volume — to  permit  him  to 
record  what  had  hitherto  beeu  left  unnoticed,  and  to 
perfect  a work  which,  so  far  as  it  was  carried,  had 
been  most  satisfactorily  accomplished.  “ M v visit 
to  England  in  1854,  followed  up  by  one  in  1856, 
and  another  in  1857,  enabled  me  to  collect  fresh 
materials,  the  abundance  of  which  will  astouish  all 
who  have  hitherto  taken  interest  in  my  researches.” 
We  can  readily  believe  that  none  have  been  more 
astonished  than  Dr.  Waagen  himself  with  the  abun- 
dance and  value  of  our  “Art-treasures.”  “ In  truth,” 
he  says,  “ though  1 may  justly  lay  claim  to  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  treasures  of  Art  in  this  country,  yet  I am 

• Galleries  and  Cabinets  of  Art  of  Great  Britain: 
being  an  Account  of  more  than  Forty  Collections  of  Paint- 
ings, Drawings,  Sculptures,  &c.,  visited  in  ls54  and  ls56, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  described.  By  Dr.  Waagen, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Galleries  of  Pictures,  Berlin.  Being 
a supplemental  volume  to  the  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great 
Britain,  3 volumes.  Published  by  John  Murray,  London. 
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well  aware  how  far  1 am,  even  now,  from  having 
had  cognizance  of  much  that  is  worthy  of  notice;  so 
that  a follower  in  the  same  path,  who  may  bring 
more  knowledge  and  equal  love  to  the  task,  will  still 
reap  a considerable  harvest.” 

This  fourth  volume  consists  partly  of  critical 
remarks  on  the  additions  to  collections  previously 
described,  and  partly  is  descriptive  of  collections  Dr. 
Waagen  had  not  seen  ou  former  occasions.  It  opens 
with  some  comments  on  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
sculpture  in  the  British  Museum,  and  on  those  works 
which  he  had  omitted  in  his  preceding  volumes; 
many  of  the  ivory  carvings  acquired  by  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Franks;  the  additiou  to  the  Collection  of 
Miniatures,  especially  the  Byzantine  MS.  in  quarto, 
purchased,  in  1853,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Borell’s  col- 
lection— to  this  work  several  pages  are  devoted ; the 
Italian,  German,  and  Netherlandish  drawings,  aud 
the  German  and  Italian  engravings,  are  all  noticed. 
He  then  passes  on  to  the  more  recent  acquisitions 
made  by  the  trustees  of  tjie  National  Gallery,  in- 
cluding the  legacies  of  Lord  Colbornc  and  Mr. Rogers, 
and  the  purchases  of  the  “ admirable  works  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  of  the  15th  century — Perugino, 
Mantegua,  G.  Bellini,  &e.  The  author  shows  his 
appreciation  of  these  pictures  by  his  designation  of 
them ; of  the  Perugino  altar-piece,  purchased  in 
1856,  of  Duke  Melzi,  at  Milan,  he  says: — “These 
pictures  possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  feeling  for 
beauty,  purity,  and  earnestness,  iu  which  the  essence 
of  Perugino’s  art  may  be  said  to  consist — combined 
at  the  same  time  with  a depth  and  warmth  of  colour- 
ing, a delicacy  of  modelling,  and  a carrying  out  of 
detail,  such  as  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  works  of 
this  master.  In  both  the  side  compartments,  es- 
pecially, the  forms  of  the  school  peculiar  to  this 
master  are  developed  with  an  animation  which  led 
both  Rumhor  and  Passavant  to  believe  that  the  hand 
of  the  youthful  Raphael  had  been  engaged  upon 
them.  I agree  with  them  as  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  great  master,  though  inclined  to  assign  to  it  a 
more  definite  limit,”  See.  Sec.  From  the  National 
Gallery,  Dr.  Waagen  proceeds  to  notice  some  new 
acquisitions  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Schools  made 
by  Lord  Eleho ; Lord  Yarborough’s  town  collection ; 
the  additions  to  Mr.  A.  Barker’s  Gallery;  a large 
number  of  pictures  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ilerl  ford,  some  of  them  not  noticed  in  the  pre- 
vious volumes,  others  recently  acquired ; the  im- 
portant additions  made  by  Mr.  T.  Bariug  to  his 
gallery,  by  the  late  Mr.  Morrison,  aud  by  several 
other  collectors. 

Lord  Overstone’s  gallery  in  London  having  been 
omitted  in  the  former  work,  the  foreign  pictures  in 
it  are  described  at  considerable  length ; a few  only 
of  the  numerous  English  works  which  it  contains 
are  alluded  to:  this  is  followed  by  Lord  Caledon’s 
gallery,  Mr.  II.  St.  John  Mildmay’s,  Mr.  A.  Ro- 
barts’s.  Lord  Wensleydale’s,  Mr.  E.  Cheney’s,  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Townsliend’s,  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford 
Hope’s,  Mr.  J.Tulloch’s,  and  Air.  Henderson’s,  rich 
in  water-colour  drawings  by  Cattermole. 

The  collection  of  pictures  in  Kensington  Palace, 
formed  by  Prince  Wallenstein,  and  purchased  by  the 
Prince  Consort,  come  next  under  Dr.  Waagen’s  criti- 
cisms : our  readers  may  remember  that  we  described 
these  works  at  some  length  two  or  three  years  ago. 

There  are  few  mansions  within  an  hour’s  ride  by 
rail  of  the  metropolis,  which  would  so  well  repay 
the  lover  [of  art  or  of  nature  to  visit,  as  Belvedere, 
near  Erilh,  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley. 
Dr.  Waagen  says  no  more  than  it  deserves,  when  he 
writes, — “This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  country- 
seats  I have  seen  in  England,  which  is  no  small 
praise  in  a land  which  surpasses  all  others  in  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  country  residences.” 
The  collection  of  pictures  was  formed  principally 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  Lord  Eard- 
lcy,  father  of  the  late  baron,  from  whom  Sir  Culling 
inherited  the  property.  The  most  notable  painting 
in  the  gallery  is  a magnificent  Murillo,  “ The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin.”  Often,  when  a boy,  has 
the  writer  of  this  brief  article  stood  before  this  line 
picture,  gazing  on  it  with  admiration,  though  unable 
to  define  a single  point  of  the  beauty  it  possesses,  or 
to  tell  why  it  made  so  marvellous  an  impression  ou 
his  miud.  Dr.  Waagen  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest 
terms.  The  “ Flight  into  Egypt,”  by  the  same 
artist,  aud  two  portrait  groups,  by  Vandyck,  are 
among  the  gems  of  this  comparatively  small,  but 
well-chosen,  collection. 


The  pictures  at  Longford  Castle,  the  scat  of  Lord 
Folkestone ; at  Somerley,  the  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Normanton  ; at  Kingston  Lacy,  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  E.  G.  Bankes,  of  whose  collection  the  author 
says,  that  he  knows  “no  other  in  England  con- 
taining so  many  valuable  pictures  of  the  Spanish 
school,” — are  among  the  other  principal  collections 
visited  and  described  by  him  in  this  volume.  But 
there  is  also  a very  considerable  number  of  which 
he  writes  that  we  have  not  space  even  to  point  out; 
in  fact,  the  aggregate  is  so  large,  that  did  we  not 
know  to  the  contrary,  it  might  be  supposed  he  had 
exhausted  the  whole  Art-treasury  of  the  United 
Kingdom:  certainly,  the  contents  of  this  single  volume 
will  suffice  to  show,  were  we  without  other  proof, 
that  England  is  abundantly  rich  in  pictorial  wealth. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  this  aud  the  former 
volumes  contain  little  else  than  a running  comment 
upon  the  works  brought  under  notice,  except  in 
some  cases  of  very  remarkable  pictures ; to  write  a 
lengthened  critical  examination  appears  never  to 
have  been  the  author’s  intention,  and,  moreover,  it 
must  have  extended  his  publication  tenfold  or  twenty  - 
fold.  It  would  be  unfair  towards  him  to  scan  too 
closely  the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  terms,  and  the  foreign  idioms, 
almost  untranslatable,  which  iu  their  anglicised 
version  are  not  very  clear;  the  difficulty  of  de- 
scribing a single  gallery  of  paintings,  without  em- 
ploying the  same  words  aud  phrases  again  and 
again  can  only  be  known  to  those  who  have  at- 
tempted; how  far  more  difficult  then  is  it  to  avoid 
repetition,  when  thousands  of  pictures  are  spoken  of? 
As  a matter  of  course,  every  educated  or  ignorant 
connoisseur  will  have  his  own  opinion  of  whatever 
work  of  Art  he  examines ; but  there  are  few,  it  may 
be  presumed,  who  would  be  disposed  to  differ,  in  the 
main,  from  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Dr.  Waa- 
gen, or  would  refuse  to  considt  his  work  for  informa- 
tion on  a subject  which  generally  he  has  most 
faithfully  executed.  These  volumes  must,  we  think, 
prove  indispensable  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
England’s  “Art-Treasures,”  to  which  it  forms  a 
valuable  introductiou. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Cheltenham. — A conversazione,  to  which  tbo 
friends  and  pupils  of  the  Cheltenham  School  of  Art, 
and  the  members  of  the  Literary  Institution,  lent 
their  joint  assistance,  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
latter  society  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  president  of  the  evening  was  the  Rev.  C. 
II.  Bromley,  Principal  of  the  Cheltenham  Church  of 
England  Training  School.  The  large  room  of  the 
Institution  was  decorated  with  a number  of  paint- 
ings and  drawings  bv  the  School  of  Art  pupils,  with 
engravings,  photographs,  &c. ; and  on  the  tables 
were  stereoscopes,  microscopes,  with  a mass  of  sub- 
jects and  objects  applicable  to  them,  ivory  carvings, 
scientific  apparatus,  &c.,  &c.  During  the  evening, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Knight,  master  of  the  School,  read  a 
paper  on  “ Schools  of  Art ; ” and  another,  on  “ Pho- 
tography in  connexion  with  the  Fine  Arts,”  was 
read  by  Mr.  Pottinger. 

Manchester. — It  is  proposed  to  undertake  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of  this  city, 
which,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  some  of  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  many  other  bishoprics, 
is  not  without  interest  as  a specimen  of  architecture. 
The  sum  required  for  the  purpose  is  about  £20,000, 
the  whole  of  which  there  are  a score  of  men  iu 
Manchester  who  might  singly  contribute,  without 
causing  him  to  feel  much  the  poorer  for  his  gift. 

Warrington. — Mr.  G.  Wylde,  Government  In- 
spector to  the  School  of  Art,  paid  his  annual  visit  to 
the  Warrington  School  during  the  last  week  in 
November.  Since  his  last  visit,  the  old  and  incon- 
venient premises  in  Academy  Place  have  been  ex- 
changed for  others  in  every  way  more  commodious, 
and  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion. Mr.  Wylde  testified  his  sense  of  the  attention 
of  the  pupils  to  their  studies,  and  of  their  progress, 
by  awarding  twenty-six  medals  to  them,  thirty  being 
the  largest  number  that  can  be  given  to  one  school. 
Of  the  thirteen  medals  given  to  the  male  class, 
eleven  were  presented  to  working  men  and  school 
apprentices;  thus  showing  that  the  advantages  of- 
fered by  the  school  are  received  by  those  for  whom, 
they  are  more  especially  intended. 

Dudley.— Mr.  Wyhle  also  visited  the  Dudley 
School  in  the  month  of  November,  and  awarded  nine 
medals  to  the  students  whom  he  considered  worthy 
of  such  distinction. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER, 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  XXXI.— WILLIAM  LINTON. 

ii.LTAM  Linton  is  oue  of  those  landscape- 
'A  'X.'Tjt  painters  to  whom  we  are  so  greatly  in- 
'VfrW  L'el,tctl  for  adding  to  our  stock  of  information 
respecting  foreign  scenery,  and  especially  of 
a land  in  which  ages  ago  the  Arts  flourished 
in  their  highest  perfection.  He  was  born  at 
Liverpool,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, but, when  yet  an  infant,  was  removed  to 
Lancaster,  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of 
his  maternal  relatives,  whose  domains  were 
situated  in  the  picturesque  valley  which, 
ascends  from  the  foot  of  ‘Windermere  Lake. 
After  the  usual  schooling  of  childhood,  he 
was,  at,  eight  years  of  age,  placed  in  a large  academy  near  Roch- 
dale, where  he  remained  upwards  of  six  years  uuder  the  surveil- 
lance of  classical  and  mathematical  “Dominies,”  relieved  by  the 
frequent  visits  of  the  drawing-master,  whose  days  of  attendance 
were  always  hailed  with  no  common  anticipation.  Half-yearly 
vacations  invariably  found  him  at  the  old  domicile  in  Lancaster, 
and  it  was  a very  rare  occurrence  for  him  not  to  secure  a few 
\ ‘ days’  ramble  among  the  mountains  of  Wiudermere.  Here  was 
fostered  his  innate  love  of  drawing;  his  pencil  was  in  constant 
requisition  on  these  excursions,  as  may  be  supposed,  for  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  this  locality  could  scarcely  fail  to  call  forth  the  imitative  efforts 
of  the  most  incompetent  tyro  in  landscape  art. 

At  this  period,  however,  no  idea  was  entertained  by  the  friends  of  the  boy 
that  his  fondness  for  painting  would  grow  into  a life-ruling  passion,  or  it  would 
have  been  crushed  at  its  commencement ; for  even  at  that  distance  of  time,  and 
among  a community  whose  especial  end  and  aim  seem  to  be  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  trade  and  commerce  turned,  as  they  do  now  still  more  frequently, 


the  scale  against  all  other  arts  whose  object  is  to  satisfy  the  mind  and  please 
the  imagination,  rather  than  fill  the  purse. 

Having  completed  his  term  at  Rochdale,  an  additional  course  of  instruction 
iu  mathematics  was  deemed  needful,  in  order  to  complete  his  education  ; so  he 
was  dispatched  into  Westmoreland  for  six  months,  where  a system  of  meagre 
diet  and  quadratic  equations  combined  to  give  a more  exquisite  relish  than 
ever  he  had  before  experienced  to  a study  of  the  great  volume  of  Nature,  as  it 
lay  opened  out  in  the  lakes  and  mountains  around.  On  his  return  to  Lancaster 
his  love  for  the  Arts  was  stimulated  by  making  the  acquaintance  of  three 
resident  artists : one  a portrait-painter,  who  had  been  a schoolmaster,  a worthy 
man,  for  whom  young  Linton  entertained  much  respect,  and  whose  great  delight 
it  was  to  talk  about  “ Sir  Joshua,”  that  “ paragon  of  painters”  having  allowed  him 
the  range  of  his  studio  in  his  youthful  days ; the  second  was  a fidgetty,  self-satis- 
fied drawing-master,  expert  with  both  tongue  aud  pencil,  but  of  small  artistic 
power;  the  third  was  a landscape-painter  and  cobbler,  who,  to  considerable 
talent  as  an  artist,  added  social  qualities,  united  with  intelligence,  which  gained 
him  many  friends  among  the  more  educated  and  wealthy  of  the  community. 
From  the  two  latter  individuals  Linton  gained  some  useful  knowledge  iu  Art- 
matters.  A year  and  a half  having  expired  from  the  time  lie  quitted  school 
without  anything  having  been  determined  upon  relative  to  his  future  career,  lie 
was  at  length  urged  to  decide  upon  some  profession  or  business,  and,  moreover, 
with  no  very  gentle  hint  that  commerce  was  the  field  in  which  lie  was  expected  to 
labour.  Finding  all  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends  useless,  he  gave  an 
unwilling  assent  to  their  desire,  and  submitted  to  be  articled  for  five  years  to  a 
mercantile  house  in  Liverpool ; but  as  the  engagement  offered  no  pecuniary 
advantage  to  the  youth,  he  took  the  liberty  of  absenting  himself,  as  ofteu 
as  he  could  make  his  escape,  from  the  desk,  and  running  to  his  easel,  till  at  last 
he  fairly  broke  away,  leaving  shipping  and  commerce  behind,  and  returned,  after 
losing  four  years  of  precious  time,  to  Windermere  valley,  heartily  weary  of  a 
calling  for  which  certainly  he  was  not  fitted.  During  his  residence  in  Liverpool, 
Linton  was  a frequent  visitor  at  Ince,  then  the  seat  of  Henry  Blundell,  Esq/, 
but  now  the  residence  of  Blundell  Weld,  Esq.  Iu  this  capacious  and  beautiful 
mansion,  besides  a fine  collection  of  sculptures,  is  a numerous  assemblage 
of  paintings,  aud  among  the  latter  very  many  examples  of  Richard  Wilson. 
Some  of  these  Linton  carefully  copied ; their  simplicity  and  breadth  of  style, 
combined  with  their  truth  and  richness  of  colour,  made  a strong  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  convinced  him  that  to  rival  such  works.  Art  must  be  pur- 
sued as  a profession,  and  not  as  a mere  amusement.  The  large  Claudes  at  1 lolkar 
Hall,  near  Windermere,  now  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  contributed 
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no  less  to  confirm  his  enthusiasm  for  painting;  while  frequent  sketching  tours 
in  North  Wales,  and  among  the  scenery  of  the  English  lakes,  tended  still  further 
to  excite  his  love  of  Art.  Once  again  at  home  in  the  Windermere  valley,  his 
old  and  more  severe  school  studies  were  resumed  and  persevered  in ; neverthe- 
less, the  pencil  ruled  supreme,  and  had  abundant  materials  for  exercise  iu  the 
vicinity  of  his  abode. 

Finding  that  no  change  of  occupation,  or  of  place,  could  overcome  his  attach- 
ment to  painting,  his  friends  permitted  him  to  come  up  to  London,  and  try  his 


fortune  among  his  contemporaries.  He  commenced  his  career  as  an  artist, — 
reaping,  of  course,  the  usual  harvest  of  disappointments  for  a considerable 
period.  The  ground  tilled  by  most  paiuters  requires  many  seasons  of  careful, 
wearisome  husbandry  ere  it  becomes  productive,  aud  it  not  unfreqnently 
happens  that  the  labourer  gathers  little  of  its  fruits  until  he  is  himself  almost 
ripe  for  the  sickle  of  the  last  great  reaper.  Not  very  long  after  Liutou’s  arrival 
iu  the  metropolis,  his  new  artistic  acquaintances  enforced  on  him  the 
necessity  of  curbing  his  imaginative  spirit  by  sketching  from  nature  iu  oils. 
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This  practice  soon  found  in  him  an  ardent  lover,  so  that  he  never  went  out 
into  the  country,  or  explored  the  suburban  beauties  of  Hampstead  Heath,  with- 
out his  palette  and  millboards.  At  the  latter  favourite  place  of  resort  with  the 
artists  of  those  days,  several  well-known  painters  were  accustomed  to  assemble  ; 
and  the  “Bull  anil  Bush,”  at  North  End,  could  boast  for  many  a summer  of 
catering  for  coteries,  in  which  not  only  landscape  students,  but  figure  painters 
and  sculptors,  barristers  and  men  of  letters,  with  others  interested  in  the  Arts, 
were  to  be  found  in  search  of  fresh  air  and  relaxation.  Hastings,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  southern  coast  of  England  furnished  the  earlier  years  of  Linton’s 
real  professional  study  with  Art-materials;  but  Devonshire,  in  the  rocky  shore 
of  a place  whose  name  is  similar  to  his  own,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  large 
picture  which  obtained  notice, — “The  Morning  after  a Storm”  had  an 
honourable  position  assigned  to  it  in  the  north  room  of  the  British  Institution  : 
and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  S.  Berry,  of  Bolton-le-Sands.  The  date  of  its  exhibi- 
tion was  the  year  1820,  or  1821. 

One  of  the  most  active  originators  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  was 
Mr.  Linton.  This  institution  was  supported  in  its  infancy  by  many  of  the  pro- 
mising young  artists  of  the  day — Roberts,  Stanfield,  and  others.  To  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  society,  in  1824,  Linton  sent  a large  picture  of 
“The  Vale  of  Lonsdale,”  which  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Fieldeu; 
and  in  1825,  the  “ Vale  and  Lake  of  Keswick,”  bought  by  Mr.  J.  Hargreaves,  I 
of  Accrington,  and  “Delos,”  bought  by  Mr.  Broadliurst,  of  St.  John’s  ; 
Wood,  at  the  instigation  of  our  great  Turner,  as  the  purchaser  told  the 


artist.  This  picture  was  the  means  of  obtaining  for  Linton  a commis- 
sion for  an  “Italian  Scene”  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  is  fixed,  as  a 
panel,  over  the  fireplace  in  the  room  at  Woburn  Abbey  dedicated  to  British 
artists:  the  “Delos”  subject  was  repeated,  with  some  difference  in  the  com- 
position, for  the  gallery  of  the  painter’s  friend,  Mr.  J.  Muspratt,  of  Scafortli 
Hall,  Liverpool.  About  this  time  he  was  engaged  by  Lord  Northwick  to  paint 
several  views  of  scenery  in  his  lordship’s  estates,  Northwick  Park  and  Harrow 
on  the  Hill:  the  subjects  are  not  of  a high  pictorial  character;  the  most 
effective  picture  is  the  view  of  Harrow,  Lord  Northwick’s  manor,  from  the 
fir-trees  on  Hampstead  Heath.  In  1826  he  produced  his  large  picture,  “ An 
ancient  Greek  City,  with  the  Return  of  a Victorious  Armament,”  a fine  poetical 
composition,  the  details  of  which  show  a thorough  knowledge  of  Grecian  customs, 
&c. : it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Hick,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  and  was  engraved  for 
“ Finden’s  Gallery  of  British  Art.”  Another  picture,  somewhat  similar  in 
character,  “ Venus  and  .Eneas  in  sight  of  Carthage,”  was  exhibited  in  1828  : it  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Bath.  The  Earl  of  Egremont  purchased  a third, 
painted  about  the  same  time,  “ A Grecian  Seaport — Evening,”  very  beautifully 
engraved  by  E.  Goodall  for  the  “ Anniversary.” 

Having  familiarised  himself  with  much  of  the  most  interesting  scenery  of 
his  native  country,  Linton  started  on  a continental  tour,  which  included 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ; in  the  last  country  he 
remained  fifteen  months,  working  diligently,  and  filling  his  portfolio  with  a 
variety  of  sketches  of  its  most  remarkable  scenery.  There,  too,  he  met  daily, 
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for  some  tune,  a large  party  of  distinguished  artists,  his  fellow-countrymen, 
whose  company  helped  to  cheer  the  otherwise  dreary  nights  of  a short  winter: 
among  these  artists  was  Turner,  who,  for  once  at  least  in  his  lifetime,  threw 
aside  his  usual  taciturn  and  reclusive  habits,  and  became  a social  being.  In 
the  summer  of  1829  Lintou  returned  to  England,  and  exhibited  the  following 
season  “ A View  of  Naples  and  Vesuvius  from  the  vicinity  of  Virgil’s  Tomb  ;” 
it  was  succeeded  in  the  next  year  by  “ Civita  Castellana.”  Then  followed 
“ Marius  at  Carthage,”  a picture  that  deservedly  attracted  great  attention ; it 
was  the  first  work  engraved,  by  J.  T.  Willviore,  for  “ Finden’s  Gallery  of 
British  Art.”  “Jerusalem  at  the  Time  of  the  Crucifixion”  appeared  soon 
after;  this  was  finely  engraved,  by  Lupton,  in  mezzotinto : singularly  enough, 
the  print  was  especially  honoured  by  the  heads  of  the  Anglican  and  the  Romish 
churches  respectively,  the  first  name  on  the  list  of  subscribers  being  that  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  presented  the  painter 
with  a case  of  silver  medals.  In  1839  he  exhibited  “The  Embarkation  of 
the  Greeks  eor  the  Trojan  War,”  a very  large  picture,  so  truly  classic 
in  feeling  that  one  can  almost  imagine  the  artist  was  an  cve-w'itness  of  the 
imposing  spectacle.  The  painting,  with  many  others  by  this  artist,  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Fearenside,  of  Lancaster;  we  have  introduced au engraving 
from  it  as  an  example  of  his  ideal  “ Grecian  compositions.” 

The  compositions  painted  by  Linton  were  not  denied  the  advantages  which  a 
long  course  of  sketching  from  nature  enabled  him  to  infuse  into  them,  for 
the  colouring  was  most  anxiously  built  upon  natural  truth.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  almost  all  the  works  of  Claude,  Poussin,  and  Salvator,  which 


we  possess,  arc  composil  ions,  or  rearrangements,  from  sketches  to  suit  some  histo- 
rical or  poetical  theme,  united  to  colour  strictly  true  and  natural,  otherwise  the 
landscape  student  would  only  be  throwing  away  his  time  in  using  them  as  models. 
Having  formed  his  style  on  the  study  of  these  still  pre-eminent  painters,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  desire  to  visit  the  countries  wherein  they  had  flourished, 
and  wherein  he  had  laid  the  scenes  of  his  classical  subjects.  Accordingly 
lie  set  out,  in  1840,  on  a tour  through  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Calabria,  taking 
Italy  in  his  route.  Fifteen  months  were  occupied  on  this  journey,  and  between 
two  and  three  hundred  sketches,  many  of  a large  size,  were  the  result  of  it.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  opened  a private  exhibition  of  all  his  foreign  sketches  at 
the  gallery  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  in  Pall  Mall ; the 
exhibition  attracted  a large  number  of  visitors,  and  was  considered  highly  honour- 
able to  the  artist.  A third  visit  to  Italy,  in  which  he  explored  and  sketched  very 
many  of  the  picturesque  scenes  between  Nice  and  Spezzia,  engaged  him  for 
nearly  twelve  months  in  the  years  of  1843-4.  When  the  exhibition  of 
pictures  wras  opened  in  Westmiuster  Hall,  in  1847,  Linton  sent  his  “Greek 
Embarkation,”  together  with  anew  large  painting  of  the  “Temple  of  Ptcstum.” 
To  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  same  year,  he  contributed  the 
“Lake  of  Orta,”  and  “ Bcllinzona : ” the  latter  picture  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Arden,  of  Cavendish  Square,  and  i9  referred  to  in  our  notice  of  this 
gentleman’s  collection,  published  in  the  October  number  of  last  year.  Turner, 
when  visiting  Mr.  Arden,  was  accustomed  to  speak  in  very  complimentary 
terms  of  this  work,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  here  that  what- 
ever failings  or  peculiarities  Turner  showed,  the  love  of  his  art  was  so  sincere 
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lie  would  never  seek  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  a brother  landscape-painter 
under  any  circumstances,  while  he  has  been  known  to  use,  when  on  the  hanging 
committee,  every  effort  to  secure  to  their  works  favourable  positions. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Linton  took  an  active  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  in  their  gallery,  in  Suffolk  Street, 
the  larger  number  of  his  early  pictures  were  exhibited,  including  his  famous 
imaginary  Greek  compositions.  The  first  picture,  we  believe,  he  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  after  his  return  from  his  Italian  tour  was  a view  of  “Zagarolo,  in 
the  Campagna  of  Rome — Mount  Soractein  the  distance.”  An  interval  of  seven 
years  then  elapsed,  when  he  contributed  “ The  Valley  of  Aosta,  with  Mont  Blanc 
and  Great  St.  Bernard.”  The  first  picture  exhibited  from  his  sketches  in  Greece 
was  in  1841,  a “ View  of  Corinth.”  The  year  following  lie  sent  “ The  Temple  and 
Acropolis  of  Corinth,”  and  in  1843,  six  pictures,  the  largest  number  he  ever 
exhibited  at  one  time : they  were,  with  one  exception,  Italian  views.  From  this 
period  only  one  year  (1854)  has  passed  over  without  some  contribution  to  the 
annual  exhibitions  in  Trafalgar  Square,  by  far  the  larger  majority  of  the  land- 
scapes being  taken  from  his  Italian  sketches:  now  and  then  he  has  produced  a 
picture  of  English  scenery.  At  the  British  Institution,  too,  he  has  also  been  a 
regular  exhibitor  for  very  many  years  past : — “ The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus 
at  Athens “ Giornico,  in  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,”  bought  by  a gentleman  at 
Stourbridge;  “Town  and  Rocks  of  Seilla,  in  Calabria,”  a picture  with  a wild 
evening  effect, — it  was  painted  for  Mr.  II.  Bradley,  a gentleman  resident  in 
Worcestershire;  “ Positano,  on  the  Sorrentine  promontory,  in  the  Bay  of 


Salerno,”  a commission  from  the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere ; “ Venice,”  painted 
for  Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  M.P. ; “ JEtna  and  Taormina,  from  the  Theatre,”  a 
large  picture  commissioned  by  Mr.  R.  Ellison,  of  Sudbrooke,  Lincolnshire  ; 
“The  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica;”  “Temple  of  Female  Fortune,  with  the 
Acqua  Felice,”  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  last  work  he 
r selected  from  the  Academy  exhibitions ; “Venice,”  a large  picture,  bought  as 
an  Art-Uniou  prize  by  Mr.  Alderman  Wire  ; “ Mentone,  in  the  Cornice  Pass,” 
a commission  from  Colonel  Pennant,  of  Penrhynn  Castle : all  these  paintings 
bear  date  prior  to  the  year  1851.  “ Venice  on  a GalaDay — the  Grand  Canal,”  I 

, exhibited  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  is  a fine  picture,  full  of  life  aud  incident, 
with  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  old  “city  of  the  sea-kings,”  most  skil- 
fully brought  out : the  prize  of  £50  was  awarded  to  this  work,  when  exhibited,  j 
after  its  appearance  at  the  Academy,  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Institution.  In 
1852  his  coutributions  to  the  Academy  were  “Ruins  near  Empulum  in  the  | 

Apennines,”  and  “The  Foscari  Palace,  Venice;”  in  the  following  year  a | 

“Mountain  Town  in  Calabria,  with  Brigands  driving  away  a Herd  of  Bui- 
locks;”  in  1855,  “Ruins  of  the  Castellum  of  the  Julian  Aqueduct,  Rome,” 
and  a “ Scene  near  the  Mouth  of  the  Po,  on  the  Adriatic  ;”  in  1856,  “ The 
Tiber,  with  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  and  the  Vatican ;”  and  last 
year,  a large  view  of  “ Derwentwatcr.”  There  were  two  English  subjects 
exhibited  by  this  artist  at  the  British  Institution  in  185G,  which  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  from  this  list ; the  one,  “An  old  Sloop  on  the  Sands  of  the  Dee,” 
the  other,  “ Maryport,  Cumberland;”  each  of  these  works,  as  well  as  the 


“Derwentwater”  picture  just  mentioned,  shows  that  Linton’s  familiarity  with, 
and  love  of,  the  scenery  of  Greece  aud  Italy,  have  not  incapacitated  him  from 
feeling  and  appreciating  the  picturesque  beauty  of  his  native  landscapes. 

In  consequence,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  attention  which,  as  was  gene- 
rally known,  Mr.  Linton  had  paid  to  the  chemistry  of  colours,  he  was  appointed 
an  Associate  Juror  of  the  Chemical  Class  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  for 
the  examination  of  the  colours  exhibited  there : and  in  1853  he  published  a 
small  work  on  “ Ancient  and  Modern  Colours,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the 
present  time,  with  their  Chemical  and  Artistical  Properties.”  The  book 
received  most  favourable  notices  from  the  periodical  publications  of  the  time, 
our  own  among  the  number : we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  it 
again,  and  to  recommend  it  to  any  artist  who  may  not  have  seen  and  studied 
it : it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Art-student,  more  especially  when,  as 
now  is  the  case,  too  many  artists  seem  to  paint  as  if  they  cared  little  what 
mav  be  the  fate  of  their  pictures  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years : they  appear 
to  forget  that  their  fame  can  only  be  coeval  with  their  works,  and  that  if  these 
perish,  so  will  the  reputation  of  the  men  who  produced  them. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Liuton  brought  out  a very  beautiful  illustrated  book,  “The 
Scenery  of  Greece  and  its  Islands,”  containing  fifty  views,  executed  on  steel 
by  himself:  a volume  of  singular  interest  and  beauty  in  regard  to  its  illustra- 
tions, and  exhibiting  in  the  accompanying  letter-press  a very  considerable 
amount  of  classic  knowledge  : the  author  both  writes  and  paints  well. 


The  great  charm  of  Linton’s  pictures  is  their  unaffected  truthfulness, — we 
are  speaking  now  of  his  subjects  from  nature, — and  the  picturesque  character 
which  he  gives  to  the  most  simple  subject  that  invites  his  attention.  When 
his  pencil  is  busy  with  mountain  scenery,  it  can  assume  a grandeur  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  without  “ o’erstepping  the  modesty  of  nature:”  it  never  aims  at 
producing  those  extraordinary  effects  that  are  so  apt  to  gain  the  applause  of  the 
many  who  consider  such  a style  of  painting  as  “ line  Art.”  His  touch  is  firm 
and  decided  where  such  qualities  are  necessary,  while  his  distances  are  repre- 
sented with  an  aerial  delicacy  that  few  of  his  contemporaries  can,  or  do,  attain. 

Were  we  in  a position  to  form  a picture-gallery  of  our  own,  we  should 
undoubtedly  select,  as  examples  of  this  artist,  his  Grecian  views  in  preference 
to  others ; not,  however,  because  we  consider  them  superior  as  works  of  Art, 
but  because  we  feel  more  pleasure  in  contemplating  those  scenes  of  past  glory 
and  magnificence.  Moreover,  the  painter  seems  most  at  home  in  these 
subjects ; his  mind  is  imbued  with  the  immortal  memories  that  cling 
to  every  foot  of  ground  on  which  the  Athenian,  Spartan,  and  Theban 
have  trodden ; aud  he  invests  these  pictures  with  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
befitting  the  histories  they  recall.  The  large  painting  of  the  “Temple  of 
Pa-stum,”  in  the  Westminster  Hall  Exhibition,  is  a tine  specimen  of  this  class 
of  Linton’s  woi'ks.  In  his  ideal  compositions,  such  as  the  “ Greek  Armament,” 
the  “ Caius  Marius,”  the  “ Venus  and  iEneas,”  he  shows  a poetical  imagina- 
tion, in  harmony  with  the  heroic  verse  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
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TIIE  TOMBS  OF  ENGLISH  ARTrSTS. 

No.  I.— WILLIAM  ETTY,  R.A. 

There  is  an  indefinable  cliarm  about  true  greatness  that  associates  itself 
even  with  the  inanimate  objects  by  which  it  was  surrounded  in  life.  Hence 
we  make  pilgrimages  to  the  homes,  and  haunts,  and  tombs  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  and  have  left  enduring  monuments  of  their  undying  mental 
powers  for  our  behoof,  gratification,  or  improvement.  There  is  no  more 
touching  homage  paid  to  genius  than  this  desire  to  recall  its  existence,  as  well 
as  the  imagination  can  do  it  when  assisted  by  such  mementoes.  Many  weary 
miles  have  been  travelled  for  this  gratification  ; and  that  it  is  a great  one  few 
can  doubt,  who  have  visited  in  a loving  spirit  the  birth-place  or  grave  of  a 
Shakspere  or  a Raffaclle.  But  minor  men  share  in  a minor  degree  this  Art- 
worship,  and  few  Englishmen  will  fail  to  take  an  interest  iu  the  memorials  that 
the  time-honoured  city  of  York  afford  of  our  English  Titian — William  Etty. 

Ettv  published  in  the  Art-Journal,  iu  the  year  1S49,  a charming  piece  of 
autobiography,  having  all  the  simplicity  and  freshness  that  such  biography  only 
retains.  He  notes  there  his  great  regard  for  his  native  city.  He  says, — 
"Like  my  favourite  hero,  Robinson  Crusoe,  I was  born  in  the  city  of  York — 
so  he  says,  so  say  I , only  he  was  born  in  1632,  I in  1787,  March  10,  of  an 
honest  and  industrious  family.  Like  Rembrandt  and  Constable,  my  father  also 
was  a miller,  and  his  mill  was  standing,  till  this  year,  on  the  old  York  road  to 
London,  about  half  a mile  from  York.  My  first  panels  on  which  I drew 
were  the  boards  of  my  father’s  shop-floor,  my  first  crayon  a farthing’s  worth 
of  white  chalk.”-  This  he  wrote  iu  the  house  depicted  in  our  engraving.  During 
all  his  wanderings  his  heart  was  in  Yorkshire,  and  he  went  back  to  live  and 
die  in  the  historic  city  he  loved  so  well. 

It  truly  deserves  the  name  of  an  historic  city,  inasmuch  as  the  records  of 
York  carry  us  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history — the  written 


those  projecting  clocks,  a reigning  favourite  with  our  great  grandfathers.  This 
is  supported  by  massive  iron-work,  formed  into  foliage  and  flowers,  and  possessing 
more  claim  to  attention  on  the  score  of  artistic  excellence  than  is  usual  in  such 
works.  It  is  surmounted  by  a quaint  figure  of  a naval  officer,  in  the  costume 
of  Queen  Anne’s  era,  using  an  astrolabe.  Turning  into  the  small  square 
which  is  beside  this  church,  we  sec  in  front  a modest  mansion,  with  heavy 
carved  door,  solid  window  frames,  and  a deeply-pitched  roof.  It  may  have 
been  the  parsonage  house  at  one  period,  it  seems  fitted  for  the  Dr.  Primrose 
of  Goldsmith’s  immortal  story.  It  is,  however,  the  house  in  which  Etty  lived 
and  died.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  had  attended  the  funeral  of  a friend  in 
the  church  yard  of  St.  Olave,  and  he  then  desired  to  be  buried  in  that  spot 
provided  he  died  in  York ; both  events  happened,  and  we  will  retrace  our  steps 
to  visit  the  last  resting-place  of  the  paiutcr : few  lie  in  a moi'e  picturesque 
locality. 

The  church-yard  of  St.  Olave  adjoins  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  York- 
shire Philosophical  Society,  where  one  of  the  most,  interesting  local  museums 
in  the  kingdom  is  situated,  as  well  as  fragments  of  antique  building,  including  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  wall  of  the  city  of  York  ; the  noble  multangular  tower, 
one  of  its  defences,  and  the  elegant  ruins  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary.  The  original  foundation  of  this  once  large  and  opulent  establishment 
was  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  the  ruins  we  now  look  upon  are  the  remains 
of  the  work  of  the  Abbot  Simon  de  Warwick,  completed  iu  the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  century,  the  Augustan  age  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England,  when 
it  exhibited  the  chastest  proportion  and  the  most  elegant  conception,  combined 
with  an  amount  of  decorative  enrichment  controlled  by  the  truest  taste.  These 
walls,  beautiful  in  decay,  bound  the  church-yard  of  St.  Olave,  the  church  being 
partly  constructed  of  its  stones;  a series  of  arcades  occupy  the  lower  portion  of 


history  of  the  Roman  Invasion.  When  Suetonius  Paulinus  had  the  command 
of  the  Britannic  army  of  occupation  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  the 
ninth  legion  of  troops  was  stationed  at  York.  This  legion,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  government,  was  composed  of  Spaniards,  for  it  was 
considered  wisest  to  have  no  native  soldiers  in  the  cohort  placed  in  a couquered 
province.  It  is  most  interesting  to  see  in  the  York  Museum  the  simple  tombs, 
constructed  of  tiles,  and  laid  over  the  bodies  of  some  of  these  soldiers  by  their 
companions.  The  ashes  of  the  deceased  soldier  had  been  placed  in  its  urn,  and 
over  all  these  tiles  were  laid,  edge  to  edge,  like  the  sloping  roof  of  a house,  aud 
each  tile  has  been  stamped  with  the  title  of  this  cohort  thus — leg.  ix.  hisp. — 
for  legio  nona  Ilispanica.  The  same  museum  contains  the  records  of  many 
Romans  who  have  died  here  young,  affected  no  doubt  by  the  severe  climate  of 
Britain.  Among  them  is  the  stone  sarcophagus  of  Theodorianus,  who  died  here 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  aud  who  is  stated,  in  the  inscription  upon  it,  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Nomentiun,  a small  city  of  Ancient  Latium.  Agricola  rested  here  with 
his  victorious  army,  which  had*  subjugated  the  whole  of  the  rebellious  tribes 
of  Britain  in  one  summer’s  campaign.  Sevcrus  again  marched  through  the 
land,  and  died  at  York,  a.d.  210,  worn  out  by  anxiety,  fatigue,  and  disease. 
At  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  century,  Constantine  Chlorus  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  York,  and  also  died  there;  but  the  greatest  event  enacted  here  in 
connection  with  the  old  masters  of  the  world,  was  the  proclamation  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  as  Emperor,  by  the  army  at  York,  where  he  was  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death,  and  where  he  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  born. 
Altogether  no  city  in  England  possesses  more  attraction  for  the  scholar  and  the 
antiquary  than  the  ancient  city  of  York,  which  is  still  surrounded  by  its  medueval 
walls,  with  their  gates  and  barbicans,  indicative  of  a state  of  warfare  Ion"  "one 
by.  Etty  might  be  proud  of  his  native  city. 

The  visitor  to  York  who  would  desire  a ready  clue  through  its  labyrinthine 
streets  to  the  retired  nook  where  the  last  home  of  Etty  still  stands,  should  pass 
the  ferry  from  the  railway  station,  aud  take  the  road* opposite  the  gate  of  the 
Museum  gardens  ; it  leads  direct  to  Coney  Street  : a short  distance  down  this 
street  there  stands,  on  the  right  hand,  the*  Church  of  St.  Martin,  a decorative 
piece  of  architecture,  to  which  the  attention  is  at  ouce  directed  by  one  of 


the  walls,  and  about  their  centre  is  a pointed  arch,  once  acting  as  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  choir.  This  arch  was  closed  until  recently  fit  has  now  been 
opened,  that  the  tomb  of  Etty  may  be  seen  from  the  grounds.  It  stands  exactly 
opposite  the  arch,  and  is  slightly  ornamented  with  Gothic  panels  and  quatrefoils, 
forming  a frame  to  the  simple  inscription — 

“william  etty,  royal  academician.” 

Trees  wave  over  it  and  peep  beneath  the  arch  ; no  fitter  "frame-work”  could 
have  been  desired  for  a painter’s  tomb  ; few  have  oue  in  a more  picturesque 
locality,  fewer  still  have  been  thus  publicly  honoured  by  their  fellow-townsmen 
as  Etty  has  been  by  the  men  of  York.  They  are  “ honoured  in  honouring 
him,”  and  it  is  pleasant  that  this  true  aphorism  is  now  more  generally  felt  in 
England  than  it  used  to  be.  The  arts  of  peace  do  most  for  us  in  an  era  when 
happily  the  art  of  war  is  less  generally  called  into  action,  and  never  willingly. 

Etty  had  that  wisdom  which  few  men  possess,  the  wisdom  of  a contented 
mind.  He  loved  his  quiet  home,  in  his  own  provincial  birth-place,  better  tliau 
the  bustle  of  London,  or  the  notoriety  he  might  obtain  by  a residence  there. 
His  character  and  his  talent  would  ensure  him  attention  and  deference  any- 
where, but  he  preferred  his  own  nook  by  the  old  church  in  York.  He  probably 
felt,  with  the  old  poet,  that 

“ The  wind  is  strongest  on  the  highest  hills, 

The  quiet  life  is  in  the  vale  below.” 

This  would  be  no  place  to  criticise  the  art  of  William  Etty,  its  merits  or  its 
defects— suffice  to  say,  it  aehieved  its  own  peculiar  place  in  the  English  school, 
and  rivalled  the  glories  of  that  of  Venice.  Bold  and  brilliant  in  style,  it  pos- 
sessed graces  of  conception  and  beauty  of  composition  in  an  eminent  degree ; 
and  we  have  no  living  painter,  except  Mulready,  who  so  perfectly  understands 
the  management  of  vivid  colour.  This  was  Etty’s  great  forte — he  was  the 
Turner  of  figure  painters.  ’ 1\  W.  Fairholt. 
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VISITS  TO  PRIVATE  GALLERIES 
OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  W.  A.  JOYCE,  Esq., 
TULSE  HILL. 

This  collection — which  consists  entirely  of  works  of 
the  British  school — has  been  formed  of  late  years, 
and  contains  examples  of  the  feeling  and  manner  of 
a numerous  catalogue  of  our  most  eminent  painters. 
The  pictures  arc,  for  the  most  part,  small  in  size ; 
hut  they  have  been  selected  with  sound  judgment 
by  Mr.  Bates,  the  landscape  and  marine-painter. 

* ‘ Drawing  for  the  Militia,’  J.  Philip. — This  is 
the  finished  sketch  for  the  picture  which  Mr.  Philip 
exliibitcd  now  some  years  ago — before  he  remodelled 
his  style  according  to  the  spirit  of  foreign  subject- 
matter.  It  will  be  remembered  as  a humorous  sub- 
ject, similar  in  its  point  to  another,  ‘A  Country 
Fair,’  painted  about  the  same  time. 

‘ England,’  T.  Creswick,  It. A.,  and  It.  Ansdell. 
— This  is  the  composition  which  was  exhibited  under 
this  title  in  1850.  It  is  essentially  rural,  presenting 
a wide  expanse  of  cultivated  country,  painted  in  part 
as  if  from  the  sunny  fields  of  Surrey.  Mr.  Ansdell’s 
portion  of  the  labour  is  a team  of  well-conditioned 
plough-horses,  with  figures  on  which  perhaps  the 
brushes  of  both  painters  have  met.  The  landscape 
is  grey  and  airy,  deriving  mellowness  and  harmony 
from  the  opposition  of  these  horses,  a black  collie, 
and  a small  society  of  very  tame  crows.  It  is  most 
carefully  worked  throughout. 

‘ From  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,’  W.  P.  Frith, 
R.A. — The  sketch  for  the  picture  painted  by  Frith 
from  that  scene  in  which  Madame  Jourdain  sur- 
prises her  husband  at  the  petit  diner , which  he 
gives  to  the  belle  Marquise  and  the  Count  Dorante. 
It  is  small,  and  as  an  essay  in  colour  perhaps  more 
striking  than  any  other  production  of  the  painter. 

‘ Boy  watching  Butterflies,’  H.  Le  Jeunk. — This 
little  work  must  be  remembered  by  all  who  have 
seen  it.  The  subject  is  a simple,  every-day  incident 
— a boy  seated  under  a hedge,  for  the  purpose  of 
scaring  the  birds  from  the  corn,  has  his  attention 
attracted  by  the  playful  sallies  of  a couple  of  butter- 
flies, at  which  he  is  just  upon  the  point  of  throwing 
his  hat.  It  is  most  captivating  in  colour. 

‘ Penelope  awaiting  the  return  of  Ulysses,’  W. 
Etty. — A nude  study,  presenting  the  figure  in  pro- 
file seated  on  a rock  on  the  sea-shore.  The  flesh- 
tints — in  the  management  of  which  Etty  was  equal 
to  the  best  of  the  elder  or  younger  masters — are 
broad,  clear,  natural,  and  therefore  simple;  and  the 
figure  altogether,  round  and  substantial. 

‘Lago  di  Garda  by  Moonlight,’  J.  Holland. — 
A small  picture,  and  of  course  low  in  tone,  but 
infinitely  rich  in  colour,  strongly  reminding  the 
observer  of  Titian  and  the  most  luxurious  of  the 
Venetian  masters.  The  existence  of  the  locale  is 
forgotten  in  the  enchanting  sweetness  of  a repre- 
sentation which  seems  to  be  a remembrance  of  the 
unreal  scenery  of  a poet’s  dream. 

‘ Labour,’  G.  Smith. — A single  figure,  that  of  a 
boy  studying  his  lesson.  It  is  one  of  a pair,  of 
which  the  other  is  called  ‘ Rest,”  wherein  we  find 
the  same  boy,  who  has  fallen  asleep.  Both  pictures 
are  interesting  from  their  truth  and  the  perfection  of 
their  manipulation. 

‘ Grisclda,’  R.  Redgrave,  R.A. — The  sketch  for 
the  large  work  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mann, 
and  showing  Griselda  being  attired  for  her  marriage 
with  the  Marquis. 

‘ Italian  Lovers,’  A.  Elmore,  R.A. — Two  half 
figures  in  costume  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
14th  or  15th  century.  Both  figures  are  remarkable 
for  pointed  aud  earnest  expression. 

‘ Cromwell  discovers  his  Daughter  receiving  the 
Addresses  of  his  Chaplain,’  A.  L.  Egg,  A. R.A. — The 
hero  of  the  story  is  Jerry  White,  who  is  discovered 
by  the  Protector  on  his  knees,  kissing  the  hand  of 
Lady  Anne  Cromwell.  The  story  is  pointedly  told. 

‘ The  Lace-maker,’  D.  W.  Deane. — A dark,  but 
effective  picture. 

* The  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle,’  C.  Baxter. — 
A composition  of  three  figures  painted  with  the  artist’s 
usual  excellence. 

* Ehrenbreitstein,’  H.  Bright. — Painted  in  1842. 

* The  Fern-cutter’s  Daughter,’  F.  Tayler.  — 
A study  in  oil,  very  much  more  carefully  wrought 
than  the  water-colour  works  of  the  artist.  A pen- 


dant to  this  is  entitled  ‘ The  Gamekeeper’s  Daugh- 
ter,’ by  the  same  hand. 

‘ The  Brook,’  J.  Linnell. — This  picture,  which 
has  never  been  exhibited,  was  painted  in  1 851,  from 
material  somewhere  near  Bayswater,  and  in  the  best 
manner  of  the  artist. 

‘ The  Student,’  J.  Sant. — A study  of  the  head 
and  bust  of  a girl  reading : very  earnest  in  ex- 
pression. 

‘Roveredo,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A. — This  is  the 
small  version  of  a subject  painted  and  exhibited 
about  six  years  ago. 

‘ All  Fours,’  W.  Hunt. — The  subject  consists  of 
(wo  boys  playing  cards:  the  group  is  treated  with 
all  the  artist’s  accustomed  humour. 

‘Isola  Bella,  Lago  Maggiore,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A. 
— A subject  most  congenial  to  the  taste  and  feeling 
of  this  painter,  next  to  his  marine  material.  The 
buildings  are  picturesque,  and  very  effectively  placed 
on  the  left  of  the  composition,  which  on  the  right 
opens  to  the  mountainous  scenery  by  which  the  lake 
is  encompassed.  The  picture,  which  is  small,  was 
painted  in  1854. 

‘ Sion,  Canton  Valais,’  G.  Stanfield. — This  pic- 
ture is  minutely  finished,  with  a prevalence  of  grey 
and  sober  tints.  The  subject  is  one  which  is  in- 
debted for  the  attraction  of  its  rendering  to  the 
earnestness  with  which  it  has  been  brought  forward. 

‘ On  Hampstead  Heath,’  A.  Clint— This  locality 
— the  essay-ground  of  all  London  landscape-painters 
— affords  an  endless  variety  of  combination,  and 
should  it  ever  be  inclosed,  the  loss  will  be  irreparable 
to  artists  residing  in  the  metropolis. 

‘A  Fresh  Breeze  on  the  Macs,’  J.  J.  Wilson. — 
A small  picture  exemplifying  satisfactorily  the  facile 
handling  and  simple  treatment  resorted  to  for  effect. 
The  proposition  of  the  title  is  well  sustained. 

‘ Entrance  to  Sunderland  Harbour,’  G. Chambers. 
— This  picture  is  dark,  insomuch  that  but  little  of 
the  known  circumstance  of  the  place  is  presented. 
The  principal  object  is  a collier  brig,  which  is  going 
out,  or,  it  may  be,  in.  The  work  is  very  freely 
painted, — so  much  so,  that  it  has  probably  been 
either  sketched  on  the  spot,  or  recorded  on  canvas 
immediately  after  having  witnessed  the  effect. 

‘The  course  of  the  Adige  between  Trent  and 
Verona,’  J.  V.  De  Fleury. — A small  version  of  the 
subject,  grey  and  full  of  atmosphere.  The  scene  is 
extremely  attractive,  and  the  artist  has  brought  it 
forward  with  much  sweetness  and  natural  truth. 

‘Nant  Mill,  North  Wales,’  J.  B.  Pyne.— This  is 
the  pendant  to  the  preceding  picture.  It  was 
painted  in  1847,  and  is,  consequently,  more  substan- 
tive in  character  than  the  more  recent  works  of 
Mr.  Pyne. 

‘ The  Holy  Well,’  J.  Topham. — This  is  one  of  the 
few  oil  pictures  we  have  seen  by  this  artist.  Some- 
times the  transition  from  water-colour  execution  to 
oil-painting  extinguishes  those  little  individualities 
by  which  we  recognise  the  painter  in  the  thinner 
material ; but  here  there  is  the  same  breadth  and 
personal  point  which  occur  in  Mr.  Topham’s  water- 
colour works. 

‘ The  Young  Maideu’s  Reverie,’  H.  O’Neil. — A 
small  figure  presented  in  profile ; she  is  seated  at 
the  foot  of  a tree,  in  an  open  landscape  composition. 

‘The  Lesson,’  G.  Smith. — This  was,  we  believe, 
one  of  the  earlier  works  which  assisted  in  fouuding 
the  reputation  of  the  painter.  The  scene  is  a humble 
interior,  in  which  appears  a girl  who,  while  tending 
the  cradle  of  a sleeping  child, instructs  her  little  sister. 
Every  object  in  the  composition  is  rendered  with  the 
most  scrupulous  fidelity. 

‘ On  Wimbledon  Common,’  J.  V.  De  Fleury. — 
A small  picture,  characterised  by  a reality  of  definition 
which  suggests  that  it  has  been  painted  on  the  spot. 

‘ The  Balcony,’  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.A. — This  is  the 
best  of  the  oil  pictures  we  have  ever  seen  by  Mr. 
Chalon.  The  figures  are  carefully  drawn  aud  har- 
moniously coloured. 

‘ Gipsies,’  0.  Oakley. — Substantial, characteristic, 
and  well  drawn. 

‘ Fruit,’  G.  Lance— This  is  a water-colour  draw- 
ing, powerful  and  very  solid  in  manner — the  only 
work  of  this  class  we  have  seen  by  the  painter. 

‘ The  Howdah,’  F.  Wyburd. — Two  female  figures, 
remarkable  for  delicacy  of  colour  and  finesse  of 
execution. 

‘ Schcveling  Beach,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  A. R.A. — The 
subject  is  so  well  known  that  wre  need  not  describe 
it.  The  interest  centres  in  the  boats  and  figures. 
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‘ The  Lesson,’  G.  B.  O’Neil. — An  interior  with 
small  figures. 

‘The  Secret.,’  A.  Solomon. — This  is  an  episode 
from  the  picture  painted  some  years  since  by  this 
artist,  entitled  ‘The  Discipline  of  the  Fau,’ — a sub- 
ject derived  from  the  “ Spectator.” 

‘ The  Procession  to  Church,’  G.  Cattermole. — 
This  drawing  was  made  about  1830  ; it  is  full  of 
skilful  manipulation,  and  U distinguished  by  more  of 
veritable  locality  than  more  recent  works. 

‘ South  Transept  of  Melrose  Abbey,’  D.  Roberts, 
R.A. — A drawing  made  in  1830  for  engraving: 
very  simple  in  colour. 

‘The  Discipline  of  the  Fan,’  A.  Solomon. — This 
is  a small  version  of  the  subject — perhaps  that  which 
the  artist  painted  to  prove  his  composition. 

‘ The  Lesson,’  T.  Webster,  R.A. — This  work 
is  in  treatment  very  like  a Dutch  picture : the 
figures  are  an  old  woman  and  a child,  who  do  not 
entirely  harmonise;  but  the  picture  generally  is  of 
high  merit. 

‘La  Filatrice,’  M.  Anthony. — A study  of  a single 
figure  : freely  painted,  with  a fine  feeling  for  colour. 

‘ The  Woodman’s  Return,’  F.  Goodall,  A. R.A. — 
A passage  of  cottage  life  painted  in  1853  ; it  remains 
as  brilliant  as  when  in  the  exhibition. 

‘Hark!’  W.  II.  Knight.  — Another  highly 
finished  episode  of  humble  life — the  title  being  the 
exclamation  of  the  cottager,  who  holds  hi3  watch  to 
the  ear  of  his  wondering  child. 

‘The  Rustic  Artist,’  W.  Hemsley— The  subject 
of  study  is  a dog,  which  is  sitting  up  in  a chair. 
The  artist  has  succeeded  in  representing  most  accu- 
rately what  he  has  seen. 

‘ Cattle,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A. R.A. — These  are  two 
sheep,  a goat,  and  a cow,  more  carefully  painted 
than  more  recent  pictures. 

‘ Court-yard,  near  Naples,’  T.  Uwins,  R.A. — An 
interesting’  example  of  the  earlier  manner  of  our 
school. 

‘Three  different  effects  on  the  Thames,’  G.  Wil- 
liams.— These  arc,  moonlight,  sunset,  aud  a winter 
subject,  all  rendered  with  striking  truth. 

‘The  Rose  of  Grenada,’  C.  Baxter— A lady 
singing,  accompanied  by  her  guitar : sweet  in  ex- 
pression, and  beautiful  in  colour. 

‘The  Bridal  Wreath,’  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. — This 
pictiu'e  has  not  been  exhibited  : the  subject  is  a figure 
removing  the  bridal  wreath  from  her  hair. 

‘ By  the  doubtful  Breeze  alarmed,’  W.  E.  Frost, 
A.R.A. — A small  nude  study,  wrought  with  all  the 
nicety  of  miniat  ure. 

‘ Near  the  Undercliff,  Isle  of  Wight,’  S.  R.  Percy. 
— The  subject  is  a gentle  upland,  rough  with  weeds 
and  ferns,  and  closed  by  trees. 

‘A  bit  of  Fun,’  P.  F.  Poole,  A.R.A.  — The 
agroupmeut  consists  of  a girl  with  a pail  of  milk, 
accompanied  by  a child,  and  a kid  which  playfully 
rises  on  its  hind  legs  : this  was  painted  in  1841. 

‘Welsh  Scenery,’  F.  Hulme  and  II.  B.  Willis. 
— An  extremely  bright  and  effective  passage  of  land- 
scape art,  containing  a herd  of  cows,  each  individual 
of  which  is  drawn  with  much  accuracy. 

‘Wayside  Gossip,’  E.  J.Cobbftt. — This  is  a dis- 
course between  two  Welsh  girls,  who  have  casually 
met  in  the  course  of  their  wayfaring.  It  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  British  Institution  in  1852. 

‘Dover,’  G.  Chambers. — A spirited  view  of  this 
place  from  the  sea. 

‘ The  Reprieve,’  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A. — An  early 
picture,  dated  1835. 

‘The  Refectory,’  S.  A.  Hart,  R.A.—1 This  was 
exhibited  in  1848  : it  is  one  of  the  artist’s  best 
productions. 

‘ Shiplakc  Mill,’  A.  Williams. — The  locality  is 
at  once  determinable ; the  aspect  of  the  sky  is  dark 
and  menacing. 

‘Venice,’  J.  Holland.— Much  of  the  reputation 
of  this  painter  is  based  upon  his  transcendently 
coloured  Venetian  essays. 

‘The  Larder  Invaded,’  T.  Faed— This  small 
picture,  which  is  characterised  by  much  of  the  feeling 
of  Wilkie,  was  painted  in  1849. 

‘ Interior,  Brittany,’  E.  A.  Goodall.  Most  har- 
monious in  colour. 

‘Spaniel,’  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.— This  is  an 
early  picture,  having  been  executed  when  Sir  E. 
Landseer  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age. 

‘ Wiltshire  Interior,’  A.  Provis.— One  of  a series 
of  studies  distinguished  by  much  originality  of 
feeling. 


‘Near  Hastings,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A. — This  was 
painted  about  fifteen  years  ago  : the  subject,  which 
declares  itself  at  once,  is  assisted  by  boats,  and  a 
heaving  sea.  It  has  been  engraved. 

‘ The  Pet  Lamb,’  W.  Collins,  R.A. — This  is  one 
of  Collins’s  best  works — deep  in  tone,  but  very  care- 
fully worked  throughout.  It  is  an  early  picture,  aud 
is  well  known  from  the  engravings  which  have  been 
executed  from  it. 

* Nant  Mill,’  H.  Boddington. — Painted  in  1847- 

‘Windsor  Forest,’  A.  Gilbert. — There  is  much 
in  this  study  to  remind  us  of  the  earlier  efforts  of 
our  school. 

‘ Bettws-y-Coed,’  J.  W.  Allen. — Very  like  the 
place  in  its  freshest  aspect. 

‘Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,’  G.  Cole. — A 
dark  picture  of  whimsical  conception. 

‘ Hardwick  Hall,  Derbyshire,’  J.  D.  Wingfield. 
— This  is  apparently  a very  faithful  representation : 
the  details  arc  at  least  circumstantial. 

‘ St.  Valery-snr-Mer,’  W.  E.  Bates. — The  view 
comprehends  a breadth  of  coast  aud  cliff  on  the 
left,  with  boats  and  other  incidents  brought  forward 
under  an  afternoon  effect. 

‘ Reigate  Heath,’  C.  Sims. 

‘ A Horse,  Cows,  Poultry,  &c.,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Joyce,’  G.  Cole. — These  animals  are  effectively 
grouped,  and  very  carefully  drawn. 

‘Lavinia,’  J.  Martin. — A water-colour,  exem- 
plifying the  feeling  of  the  artist. 

‘On  the  Coast  of  Normaudy,’  S.  Prout. — A 
drawing  in  the  best  manner  of  the  master. 

‘ Laue  near  Streatham,’  W.  Bennett. — A study 
of  trees,  extremely  full  and  rich. 

‘ The  Fruit-Bearer,’  D.  Maclise,  R.A. — A study 
of  a girl  carrying  a dish  of  fruit : an  early  picture. 

‘Mouth  of  the  Rother,’  J.  Wilson. — This  was 
painted  about  twenty  years  ago : the  subject  is 
treated  for  a high  and  broad  effect. 

‘The  Letter,’  F.  Stone,  A.R.A. — This  water- 
colour drawing  was  made  when  Mr.  Stone  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours, 
and  was  purchased  from  the  Bernal  Collection. 

‘ Lago  Lugano,’  G.  Herring. — A bright  aud  har- 
monious picture,  coinciding  iu  feeling  with  the  ‘ Bay 
of  Laricci,’  by  the  same  hand. 

‘Avenue  in  Marden  Park,  Kent,’  J.  Wilson. — 
A work  full  of  that  natural  freshness  which  can  only 
be  communicated  to  pictures  executed  on  the  spot 
represented. 

‘ On  the  Rhine,’  H.  Bright. — A crayon  sketch 
of  great  power,  accompanied  by  another,  ‘ On  the 
Moselle.’ 

‘ Haymaking  near  Reigate,’  C.  Davidson. — A 
water-colour  drawing,  accompanied  by  another,  en- 
titled ‘ Hay-field  near  Reigate.’ 

‘ Durham,  from  the  South  Side,’  T.  M.  Richard- 
son.— Another  water-colour  drawing,  presenting  a 
view  of  the  cathedral  and  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  city. 

‘ The  Meal,’  J.  F.  Herring. — The  subject  is  a 
horse,  feeding  on  turnips,  some  pigeons,  a lantern, 
&c. ; and  forming  a pendant  to  this  there  is  another 
by  the  same  hand,  of  which  ‘ sheep’  are  the  subject. 

‘ Coast  Scene,  Sussex,’  W.  Shayer. 

‘ Abbeville,’  L.  J.  Wood. — This  is  a richly- 
coloured  version  of  the  well-known  cathedral ; and 
a companion  to  this  is  formed  by  another  subject 
from  Abbeville,  showing  the  Rue  de  la  Poissonniere. 

‘ The  Minstrel,’  J.  Woolmer. — A favourable  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  of  this  painter. 

‘ Sheep  and  Donkeys,’  W.  F.  Keyl. — The  animals 
are  most  accurately  drawn,  and  the  whole  composi- 
tion is  elaborately  finished. 

‘ On  the  Maes  near  Dort,’  A.  Montague. 

‘ Wallenstein’s  Camp : The  Thirty  Years’  War,’ 
J.  Zeitteh. — Full  of  picturesque  forms;  the  best 
work  we  have  seen  by  the  artist. 

‘ Old  Bridge  near  Godaiming,  Surrey,’  J.  C. 
Bentley. 

‘ Homeward  Bound — off  Dover,’  G.  Chambers. 
—In  this  work  is  seen  the  rapid  and  decided  manner 
of  the  artist,  much  of  it  having  been  apparently 
painted  at  ouce. 

‘ Peg  well  Bay,’  W.  E.  Bates. — This  view  has 
been  taken  from  a point  immediately  under  the 
well-known  shrimp-house,  representing  the  place 
with  perfect  fidelity. 

‘Contentment,’  A.  Rankle y. — 1 The  scene  is  a 
cottage,  which  contains  an  assembly  rather  nume- 
rous, a principal  figure  being  what  may  be  assumed 


an  Oxford  gownsman — as  an  edifice,  seen  from  the 
window,  very  much  resembles  Christ  Church.  It 
was  painted  in  1850,  aud  is  as  careful  as  the  best 
of  Mr.  Rankley’s  works. 

‘ Whitby,’  J.  C.  Bentley. — This  is  a water- 
colour  drawing,  forming  a pendant  to  another, 
‘ Near  Whitby.’ 

‘ Spring,’  G.  Dodgson. — This  has  been  engraved 
in  some  current  publication ; it  is  a composition  of 
elegant  taste. 

'Near  Windsor,’  J.  Stark. — A river  subject,  with 
pollards  and  other  trees  ; eel-pots  are  also  added  to 
the  auxiliary  forms,  the  whole  exhibiting  unmis- 
takable features  of  English  river-side  scenery. 

‘The  Gipsy  Mother,’  C.  Dukes. — A substan- 
tially painted  and  well-coloured  picture,  to  which 
there  is  also  a pendant  by  the  same  hand,  entitled 
‘ Courtship.’ 

‘ Old  Mills  near  Antwerp,’  J.  P.  Pettit. — This 
is  forcible  in  effect,  and  reminds  us  much  of  Bright. 

‘Cattle,’ J.  Wilson. — A class  of  subject  which 
the  artist  has  forsaken  for  marine  scenery ; although 
he  paints  these  rural  themes  with  more  substantive 
reality  than  coast  subjects. 

‘ Evening — North  Wales,’  T.  Danby. — Warm, 
luminous,  and  silvery — equalling  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  Callcott. 

‘ Watering  Place,’  J.  Wilson. — The  materials  of 
this  composition  are  a cottage,  a stream,  with  cattle 
and  trees  on  the  left,  and  a glimpse  of  upland,  all 
brought  together  in  a harmony  of  low  tones. 

* The  Sound  of  the  Shell,’  E.  H.  Baily,  R.A. — 
This  is  a piece  of  sculpture,  of  which  the  subject  is 
a child  seated,  and  holding  a sea-shell  to  his  ear. 
The  figure  is  elegant  and  classic,  yet  well  qualified 
with  the  every-day  nature  which  is  familiar  to  us. 
To  this  there  is  a pendant  by  Papworth,  a ‘ Boy 
with  a Bird’s  Nest.’  These  figures  are  of  small  life- 
size,  a dimension  by  no  means  too  large  for  a 
drawing-room : aud  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  the  sculptors  of  our  school  would  occupy  them- 
selves more  with  smaller  works,  they  would  serve 
themselves  by  promoting  a taste  for  the  art.  We 
have  given  them  on  former  occasions  similar  hints, 
feeling  assured  that,  if  acted  upon,  Art  and  artists 
would  be  benefited  thereby. 


NEW  IRON  FOOT-BRIDGE 

IN  ST.  JAMES’S  PARK. 

The  influence  of  official  tradition  is  a very 
curious  thing.  In  practice,  it  may  be  defined  to  be 
the  science  of  perpetuating  abuses  ; or,  perhaps,  by 
some  persons  it  would  be  described  as  successful 
perseverance  in  doing  things  badly  under  difficulties, 
— the  difficulties  arising  solely  and  exclusively  from 
the  superabundance  of  facilities  for  doing  the  said 
things  well.  This  influence  is  exercised  in  various 
methods,  and  in  every  direction,  so  that  it  has 
become  one  of  those  recognised  eutities  that  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  national  institutions. 
Thus  we  are  so  habituated  to  the  established  system 
of  producing  public  works  “ by  authority,”  that  it 
requires  some  performance  of  unusual  enormity  to 
excite  our  attention.  Hence  it  is  only  on  particular 
occasions  that  the  operations  of  one  by  no  means 
unimportant  department  of  the  public  service  obtain 
any  share  of  public  regard. 

This  department — the  “Department  of  Works” 
— has  been  particularly  active  of  late;  but,  as  its 
energies  have  chiefly  been  expended  upon  certain 
competitions,  with  which  it  dealt  after  its  own  most 
approved  fashion,  and  which  have  as  yet  resulted 
only  in  a useless  and  absurd  expenditure  of  public 
money,  why,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  excitement 
aroused  by  these  competitions  in  due  time  died 
away,  and  so  that  matter  rests.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  certain  rumours  of  Wellington  Monuments  in 
actual  progress,  and  of  Government  Offices  in  some 
degree  of  preparation,  have  been  floating  about : all 
such  rumours,  however,  are  too  vague  at  present  to 
do  more,  as  regards  ourselves,  than  stimulate  a 
watchful  thoughtfulness  respecting  these  subjects  to 
still  more  anxious  vigilance.  One  thing  is  certain — 
the  department  has  not  yet  professedly  and  openly 
set  to  work,  either  to  build  the  required  offices,  or  to 
produce  the  expected  monument.  Had  these  great 


works  been  actually  in  hand,  it  is  probable  that  so 
comparatively  trifling  an  affair  as  a new  foot-bridge 
thrown  across  the  ornamental  water  in  St.  James’s 
Park  would  not  have  elicited  more  than  a few  words 
of  passing  notice.  But,  iu  the  absence  of  works  of 
greater  magnitude,  this  bridge  assumes  an  important 
character  as  being  the  new  government  production 
of  the  day,  aud  our  thoughts  are  not  diverted  from 
it  into  other  channels. 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  do  full  justice  to  this 
truly  remarkable  structure — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  to  us  that  nothing  inter- 
feres with  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  do  it  full  justice 
— though  we  confess  that  we  have  misgivings  as  to 
our  success.  Who,  for  example,  can  adequately  esti- 
mate the  struggles  which  were  necessary  to  prevent 
this  bridge  from  being  that  light,  elegant,  and  con- 
sistent specimen  of  our  present  skill  iu  the  working 
of  iron,  which  every  one  would  naturally  have  ex- 
pected it  to  be  ? Or,  who  can  trace  out  the  succes- 
sive transmutations  by  which  an  unknown  number 
of  bundles  of  red-tape  were  developed  into  the  pon- 
derous and  unsightly  mass  of  plain  iron  bars,  that 
seem  to  have  been  put  together  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  badly  a government  work  may 
be  executed  ? A bridge  at  the  spot  where  this 
unlucky  blunder  has  been  perpetrated  has  long  been 
needed,  and  it  now  proves  a great  convenience  to  be 
able  to  cross  the  water  at  this  poiut.  Yet,  when  a 
bridge  was  in  the  first  instance  seriously  proposed, 
the  idea  was  by  no  means  favourably  received,  be- 
cause it  was  apprehended  that  even  the  lightest 
structure  would  have  the  effect  of  cutting  in  halves 
the  ornamental  water,  aud  so  causing  a very  serious 
injury  to  the  beauty  of  the  park.  The  objection  was 
over-ruled  on  the  plea  of  public  convenience ; and  it 
was  also  argued  that  a bridge  intended  solely  for 
foot-passengers,  and  not  for  the  passage  of  artillery, 
might  be  almost  a fairy  fabric,  and  thus  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  sheet  of  water  would  remain  unbroken, 
aud  a beautiful  (as  well  as  eminently  useful)  object 
would  be  added  to  the  scene.  Any  intimation  of  a 
doubt  as  to  the  Art-character  of  the  proposed  new 
bridge  was  silenced  at  once  by  a significant  reference 
to  Marlborough  House  and  its  “ Department  of 
Science  and  Art,”  which  had  not  then  been  trans- 
ferred to  South  Kensington. 

The  bridge  was  made  accordingly.  No  expense 
was  spared — it  never  is  spared.  The  preparations 
were  great,  and  the  construction  of  the  actual  fabric 
occupied  a considerable  time.  But,  what  has  been  the 
result?  What  has  the  “Science  and  Art”  done  for 
the  “Public  Works?”  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry, 
is  showing  in  the  new  museum  at  Oxford  with  what 
admirable  skill  iron  may  be  wrought  after  the  most 
exquisite  designs  by  a private  individual, — to  what 
higher  degree  of  excellence  has  the  Government 
attained  in  the  iron  bridge  in  the  metropolitan  park  ? 
In  reply  to  such  questions  we  are  compelled  to 
declare  that,  without  any  exception,  this  bridge  is 
the  most  outrageous  affair  that  even  a department 
has  ever  succeeded  iu  accomplishing.  Ridiculously 
heavy,  devoid  alike  of  all  taste  aud  any  pretension  to 
design,  exactly  effecting,  too,  what  ought  to  have  been 
judiciously  avoided,  this  bridge  is  formed  of  massive 
iron  bars,  which  are  flat  and  quite  plain,  and  are  set 
very  closely  together,  crossing  each  other  diagonally. 
The  framework  is  equally  ponderous,  out  of  cha- 
racter, and — there  is  no  other  word — ugly.  A stone 
wall  would  not  have  divided  the  water,  or  destroyed 
the  view  more  effectually,  and  an  object  more  un- 
sightly in  itself  it  would  have  been  difficult  indeed  to 
have  devised. 

In  sober  sadness,  we  ask  why  is  this  ? With  such 
works  as  this  bridge  before  our  eyes,  what  are  we  to 
expect  from  the  Government  when  it  takes  in  hand 
operations  of  far  greater  importance  ? On  the  part 
of  the  public  the  inquiry  is  inevitable — “ How  could 
such  a bridge  have  been  built  by  a government  which 
has  at  its  command  a special  department  of  Science 
and  Art?”  A few  more  such  “public  works,”  and 
the  inquiries  of  the  public  will  be  concerning  the  use 
of  “departments”  in  general,  and  of  the  “Science 
and  Art  ” department  in  particular. 

It  is  humiliating  enough  to  see  a wretched  in- 
truder such  as  this  bridge  spoiling  a beautiful  park 
in  the  metropolis,  but  it  is  still  worse  to  know  that 
it  has  been  produced  at  a great  cost,  and  with  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  a resolute  determination  to 
set  Art  and  propriety  equally  at  defiance. 
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NIEPCE  DE  SAINT  VICTOR’S 
DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  AND  REMARKABLE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PHENOMENA. 

The  recently  published  discoveries  of  M.  Niepce  de 
St.  Victor  are  certainly  the  most  important  which 
have  been  made  since  the  discovery  of  photography 
itself.  To  the  philosopher  they  are  of  the  utmost 
importance;  they  will  lead  him  to  seek  yet  fur- 
ther into  the  conditions  of  radiant  force,  and  they 
may  probably  compel  him  to  adopt  new  views  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  light  itself.  To  the  artist  and 
photographer  they  offer  new  aud  beautiful  results,  by 
which  he  may  be  enabled  eventually  to  reproduce  in 
darkness  the  images  of  objects  which  have  once  been 
exposed  to  the  light.  The  importance,  therefore,  and 
i he  extreme  novelty  of  the  communication  made  by 
M.  Chevreul  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the 
1 Gth  of  November,  induces  us  to  present,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  the  subject  in  full  before  the 
readers  of  the  Art-Journal. 

The  conditions  now  determined  are — that  any 
body , after  having  been  exposed  to  light,  retains  in 
darkness  some  impression  of  this  light.  M.  Niepce 
remarks — “ The  phosphorescence  aud  the  fluores- 
cence of  bodies  arc  well  known,  but  I am  not  aware 
that  any  experiments  have  ever  been  made  on  the 
subject  which  I am  about  to  describe.” 

Expose  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  during  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  an  engraving  which  has 
been  kept  many  days  in  obscurity,  and  of  which 
one-half  has  been  covered  by  an  opaque  screen  ; then 
apply  this  engraving  upon  a very  sensitive  photo- 
graphic paper,  aud,  after  twenty-four  hours  contact 
in  darkness,  we  shall  obtain,  in  black,  a reproduc- 
tion of  the  white  parts  of  the  engraving,  which,  in 
the  process  of  insulation,  has  not  been  sheltered  by 
the  screen. 

If  the  engraving  has  been  kept  for  many  days  in 
profound  darkness,  and  we  then  apply  it  upon  sensi- 
tive paper,  without  having  previously  exposed  it  to 
light,  it  is  not  reproduced.  Certain  engravings 
which  have  been  exposed  to  light  are  reproduced 
better  than  others,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
paper ; but  all  kinds  of  paper,  even  the  filtering 
paper  of  Berzelius  and  the  papier  de  sole,  with  or 
w ithout  a photographic  design,  aud  others,  are  repro- 
duced more  or  less  perfectly  after  exposure  to  light. 
Wood,  ivory,  parchment,  and  the  living  skin,  arc  re- 
produced perfectly  under  the  same  circumstances ; 
but  metals,  glass,  and  enamels,  are  not  reproduced.  If 
an  engraving  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  a 
very  long  time,  it  is  saturated  with  light : and  the 
intensity  of  the  impressions  obtained  by  contact  in 
darkness  is  so  great,  that  M.  Niepce  hopes  to  arrive 
at  a process  by  which,  operating  upon  very  sensitive 
papers, — as  paper  prepared  with  the  iodide  of  silver, 
for  example,  or  upon  the  dry  collodion  or  albumen 
tablets,  and  developing  the  image  with  gallic  or  the 
pyrogallic  acid, — to  obtain  proofs  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  form  an  original,  from  which  impressions  may  be 
taken.  A new  means  for  reproducing  engravings 
will  thus  be  secured. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  our  photographic  friends 
to  give  some  of  M.  Niepce’s  experiments,  as  described 
by  M.  Chevreul . 

If  wo  interpose  a plate  of  glass  between  the  en- 
graving and  the  sensitive  paper,  the  whites  of  the 
engraving  are  no  longer  impressed  upon  it.  The 
same  interruption  of  the  radiations  takes  place  if 
we  interpose  a plate  of  mica,  or  a plate  of  rock- 
crystal,  or  of  yellow  glass  stained  with  the  oxide  of 
uranium.  We  discover  further  that  these  substances 
arrest  equally  the  impression  of  the  phosphorescent 
rays  when  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
paper. 

An  engraving  covered  with  a film  of  collodion  or 
of  gelatine  is  reproduced ; but  an  engraving  covered 
with  a layer  of  varnish  or  of  gum  is  not  reproduced. 
An  engraving  placed  at  three  millimetres  distance 
from  the  sensitive  paper  is  very  well  reproduced; 
and  if  the  design  is  of  a bold  character,  it  will  be 
reproduced  at  the  distance  of  a centimetre.*  The 
impression  is  not,  then,  the  result  of  action  of  con- 
tact, or  of  chemical  action.  A coloured  engraving  of 
many  colours  is  reproduced  very  unequally ; that  is 

* The  millimetre  is  0-03937  of  an  English  inch.  The 
centimetre  is  0-39371  of  an  English  inch. 

to  say,  the  colours  imprint  their  image  with  dif- 
ferent intensities,  varying  with  their  chemical  nature; 
some  producing  au  impression  which  is  very  visible, 
whilst  others  scarcely  tint  the  sensitive  paper. 

It  is  similar  with  characters  printed  with  different 
inks.  Printer’s  ink,  whether  it  be  such  as  is  used 
with  type  or  for  copper-plate  printing,  and  the  ordi- 
nary writing  ink,  formed  of  a solution  of  nutgalls  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  do  not  give  images  , while  certain 
“ English  inks  give  impressions  sufficiently  strong.” 
Vitrified  characters,  traced  upon  a plate  of  varnished 
porcelain,  or  covered  with  enamel,  are  imprinted 
upon  the  sensitive  paper  without  the  porcelain  itself 
leaving  any  trace  of  its  presence ; but  a porcelain 
not  covered  with  varnish  or  enamel,  such  as  biscuit 
china  or  “la  pdte  de  kaolin produces  a slight 
impression. 

If,  after  having  exposed  an  engraving  to  the  light 
during  one  hour,  we  apply  it  upon  a white  card 
which  has  remained  in  darkness  during  some  days, 
and  if,  after  having  left  the  engraving  in  contact 
with  the  card  during  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  we 
put  the  card  in  its  turn  in  contact  with  a leaf  of  sen- 
sitive paper,  we  shall  have,  after  twenty-four  hours 
of  this  new  contact,  a reproduction  of  the  engraving ; 
a little  less  visible,  it  is  true,  than  if  the  engraving 
had  been  applied  directly  upon  the  sensitive  paper, 
but  yet  distinct. 

When  a tablet  of  black  marble,  lightly  strewn 
with  white  spots,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the 
light,  is  applied  at  once  to  a sensitive  paper,  the 
white  parts  of  the  marble  only  are  imprinted  upon 
the  paper.  Under  the  same  conditions,  a tablet  of 
white  chalk  will  produce  a sensible  impression, 
while  a tablet  of  charcoal  will  produce  no  such  efiect. 
When  a black  aud  white  feather  has  been  exposed  to 
the  suu,  and  applied  in  darkness  to  a sensitive  sur- 
face, the  white  parts  alone  imprint  their  image.  The 
feather  of  a parrot — red,  greeu,  blue  and  black — 
has  given  scarcely  any  impression,  acting  as  if  the 
feather  had  been  black.  Certain  colours,  however, 
have  left  traces  of  a very  feeble  action. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  textile  fabrics 
of  different  natures  and  of  various  colours.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a few  of  the  results: — 

Cotton — While  impressed  the  sensitive  paper. 

„ Brown  (by  madder  and  alumina).  No- 

thing given. 

„ Violet  (by  madder,  alumina,  and  iron). 

Scarcely  anything. 

„ Red  (by  cochineal).  Nothing. 

„ Turkey  Red  (by  madder  aud  alum). 

Nothing. 

,,  Prussian  Blue,  upon  white  grouud,  is  the 

blue  which  produces  the  best  im- 
pression. 

„ Blue  (by  indigo).  Nothing. 

„ Chamois  (by  peroxide  of  iron).  No 

impression. 

Linen,  silk,  and  woollen  cloths  give  equally  dif- 
ferent impressions,  according  to  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  colours. 

M.  Niepce  calls  particular  attention  to  the  follow- 
iug  experiment,  which  is,  as  he  says,  curious  and 
importaut : — 

We  take  a tube  of  metal — of  tin-plate,  for  example, 
or  of  anyother  opaque  substance — closed  atone  of  its 
extremities,  and  cover  the  interior  with  paper  or 
while  card  : the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  exposed  for 
about  an  hour  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Then 
apply  this  open  end  to  a sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  and 
preserve  it  in  this  state  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  circumference  of  the  tube  will  have  designed  its 
image.  More  than  this.  If  an  engraving  upon 
china  paper  is  interposed  between  the  tube  and  the 
sensitive  paper  we  dnd  the  same  reproduced.  Re- 
produced, be  it  remembered,  by  the  radiations  which 
have  been  absorbed  aud  re-devcloped  from  the  interior 
of  the  tube.  “ If  we  close  the  tube  hermetically  as 
soon  as  we  cease  to  expose  it  to  the  light,  we  shall 
preserve,  during  an  indefinite  time,  the  faculty  of 
radiation,  which  the  insulation  has  communicated, 
aud  we  shall  see  that  this  is  manifested  by  the  im- 
pression produced  \yheu  wc  apply  the  tube  upon  a 
sensitive  paper,  after  having  removed  the  cover  by 
which  the  tube  was  closed.” 

Niepce  then  informs  us,  that  he  has  repeated  upon 
images  formed  in  the  camera-obscura,  similar  experi- 
ments to  those  which  he  has  made  with  the  direct 
light.  A piece  of  card  which  had  been  kept  in  dark- 
ness was  placed  in  the  camera-obscura  for  about 

three  hours,  and  on  it  was  projected  an  image  bril- 
liantly illuminated  by  the  sun.  Then  the  card  was 
applied  to  sensitive  paper,  and  after  twenty-four 
hours  there  was  obtained  a reproduction  of  the  pri- 
mitive image  of  the  camera-obscura.  There  must 
be  a long  exposure  to  obtain  an  appreciable  result. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  few  years  since 
Professor  Stokes  drew  attention  to  some  peculiar 
conditions  of  light,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
fluorescence.  M.  Niepce  has  made  several  experi- 
ments with  substances  which  possess  this  peculiar 
property.  A design  was  traced  upon  a sheet  of  white 
paper  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  one  of  the 
most  fluorescent  bodies : the  paper  was  then  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  subsequently  applied  to  the  sensitive 
paper.  The  fluorescent  parts  were  reproduced  in 
black,  much  more  intense  than  that  of  the  paper 
upon  which  the  design  was  formed.  A plate  of 
glass  interposed  between  the  design  and  the  sensitive 
paper  prevented  any  impression.  A plate  of  glass, 
coloured  yellow  by  the  oxide  of  uranium,  produced 
the  same  effect.  If  the  design  in  sulphate  of  quinine 
has  not  been  exposed  to  light,  nothing  is  produced 
upon  the  sensitive  paper,  hi.  Niepce  then  tells  us 
that  a design  traced  with  phosphorus  upon  paper 
will,  without  being  exposed  to  light,  impress  very 
rapidly  the  sensitive  paper.  This  impression  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  due  to  the  formation  of  phosphide 
of  silver — it  is  a chemical  change  quite  independent 
of  the  luminous  effect,  and  has  uothiug  in  common 
with  the  other  phenomeua.  He  says,  however,  that 
the  same  effects  are  produced  by  fluate  of  lime,  ren- 
dered phosphorescent  by  heat. 

Such  arc  the  principal  matters  to  which  M.  Niepce 
uow  directs  attention;  and  if  his  results  are  con- 
firmed by  further  experiments,  they  must  materially 
change  our  views  of  luminous  variations. 

Many  readers  may  possibly  remember  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Moser,  which  excited  much  attention  at 
the  time  of  their  publication  (1842),  and  to  those  it 
may  appear  that  the  results  above  described  are  of  a 
similar  character.  It  is  important  that  the  agree- 
ment aud  the  differences  between  them  should  be 
pointed  out.  M.  Ludwig  Moser  stated  that  light  of  i , 
a peculiar  degree  of  ref  Tangibility  is  absorbed  by 
all  bodies,  and  that  they  radiate  it  again  in  dark- 
ness. This  expresses  nearly  the  same  facts  as  those 
now  discovered  by  M.  Niepce,  but  a second  state- 
ment by  the  Konigsberg  professor  separates  the  two 
sets  of  experiments  widely  from  each  other.  Moser 
says — “If  a surface  has  been  touched  in  any  par- 
ticular parts  by  any  body,  it  acquires  the  property 
of  precipitating  all  vapours  which  adhere  to  it,  or 
which  combine  chemically  with  it,  on  those  spots, 
differently  to  what  it  does  on  the  other  untouched 
parts.” 

These  facts,  and  the  experiments  upon  which  they 
were  founded,  were  published  in  two  memoirs  iu 
Poggendorff"s  Annalen,  under  the  titles  of  “ Some 
Remarks  on  Invisible  Light,”  and  “ On  the  Power 
which  Light  possesses  of  becoming  Latent.”  These 
memoirs  were  afterwards  translated,  and  published 
iu  the  Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  iii..  Part  xi.,  Februarv, 

1843. 

Having  first  stated  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the 
Daguerreotype  process — in  which  the  vapour  of  mer- 
cury is  deposited  on  the  silver  along  defined  lines — 
he  proceeds  to  show  “ that  contact  is  capable  of 
imitating  the  action  of  light.”  Placing  upon  a plate 
of  silver,  stones,  horn,  glass,  wood,  and  other  similar 
bodies,  Moser  found,  after  contact  for  a short  time, 
that  they  had  all  left  traces  of  themselves  on  the 
metal,  aud  that  the  images  could  be  developed  by 
the  vapour  of  mercury.  It  was  also  shown  by  Moser 
that  a mezzotint  engraving  would,  if  placed  very 
near,  but  not  touching  an  iodised  silver  plate,  in  the 
dark,  produce  eventually  a copy  of  itself,  which 
might  be  developed  by  the  vapour  of  mercury. 

The  author  of  this  paper  had,  how-ever,  previously 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  No- 
vember and  December,  1841,  another  process  which 
appeared  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  singular  result : 
the  following  was  the  author’s  process : — A well- 
polished  plate  of  copper  is  rubbed  over  with  the 
nitrate  of  mercury,  and  then  well  washed,  to  remove 
any  nitrate  of  copper  which  may  be  formed ; when 
quite  dry,  a little  mercury,  taken  up  on  soft  leather 
or  linen,  is  rubbed  over  it,  and  the  surface  worked 
to  a perfect  mirror.  The  engraving  to  be  copied  is 
to  be  placed  smoothly  over  the  mercurial  surface, 
and  a sheet  or  two  of  soft,  clean  paper  being  placed 
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upon  it,  it  is  pressed  into  equal  contact  with  the 
metal  by  a plate  of  glass  or  a flat  board;  and  in  this 
conditiou  the  arrangement  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
some  time.  Then  the  plate  of  metal  the  print 
being  removed — is  placed  in  a closed  box  prepared 
I for  generating  the  vapour  of  mercury.  The  vapour 
is  to  be  slowly  evolved,  and  in  a few  seconds  the 
picture  will  begin  to  appear : the  vapour  of  mercury 
I attacks  those  parts  which  correspond  to  the  white 
j parts  of  the  printed  page  or  engraving,  and  gives  a 

I very  faithful  but  a somewhat  indistinct  image.  The 

plate  is  now  removed  from  the  mercurial  box,  and 
placed  in  one  containing  iodine,  to  the  vapour  of 
which  it  is  exposed  fora  short  time;  it  will  soon 
be  very  evident  that  the  iodine  vapour  attacks 
those  parts  which  are  free  from  mercurial  vapour, 
blackening  them : hence  there  results  a perfectly 
black  picture,  contrasted  with  the  grey  ground 
formed  by  the  mercurial  vapour.  (See  “ Researches 
on  Light,”  second  edition,  p.  261.)  To  this  pro- 
cess, being  at  that  time  convinced  that  the  result 
was  due  to  heat  radiations,  the  author  gave  the 
name  of  Thermography.  Though  still  convinced 
that  a very  large  number  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Moser  were  due  to  the  power  of  the  bodies  em- 
ployed to  absorb  and  radiate  heat,  the  author  thinks 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  phenomena 
observed  may  have  been  due  to  the  conditions  now 
developed  by  M.  Niepce.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  the  French  photographer  has  opened 
out  a most  important  line  of  investigation,  and, 
without  doubt,  many  of  our  younger  philosophers 
will  seize  upon  this  new  gronnd,  and  determine  the 
problem  as  it  relates  to  the  luminous , the  calorific 
or  the  chemical  principles  of  the  solar  radiations. 

One  of  the  earliest  investigators  of  the  chemical 
solar  radiations  was  M.  Nicephore  Niepce,  who  was 
the  uncle  of  the  present  investigator,  M.  Niepce 
de  St.  Victor.  An  exile  from  his  country,  M.  N. 
j Niepce  continued  his  investigations  at  Kew ; and, 
j judging  from  the  brief  records  which  he  has  left 
! behind  him,  he  appears  to  have  made  some  im- 
portant additions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
Amongst  other  statements  which  have  been  recorded, 
i we  find  that  M.  Niepce  said, — “ The  sunlight  caunot 
fall  upon  any  body  without  producing  either  a 
chemical  or  a molecular  change;  and  that,  during 
the  hours  of  night  and  darkness,  all  bodies  possessed 
j the  power  of  restoring  themselves  to  the  same  con- 

I dition  in  which  they  were  previously  to  the  de- 

structive action  of  the  sunshine.”  The  results  ob- 
I tained  by  the  nephew  fully  confirm  the  views  of  the 
uncle,  and  prove  him  to  have  been  one  of  those  far- 
seeing  philosophers  by  whom  the  knowledge  of 
i natural  truths  are  greatly  advanced. 

There  has  been,  from  the  earliest  period  of  che- 
mical research,  an  impression  that  light  was  absorbed, 
and  that  important  changes  were  due  to  that  absorp- 
! tion.  The  alchemists  taught  that  “ (/old  only  differs 
\ from  silver  in  being  interpenetrated  and  pierced 
through  with  the  sulphureous  principle  of  the  sun's 
j rags."  Consequently,  following  out  this  hypothesis, 

I they  exposed  everything  to  solar  action,  and  hence 
discovered  the  peculiar  blackening  of  horn-silver 
(tuna  cornea),  chloride  of  silver,  and  some  other 
similar  facts.  Step  by  step  we  are  advancing  to- 
! wards  a correct  knowledge  of  the  influences  of  solar 
radiations  on  matter,  and  the  researches  of  M. 
j Niepce  de  St.  Victor  appear  to  teach  us  that  the 
alchemical  speculation  was  more  philosophical  than 
j we  have  thought  it  to  be.  Here  we  have  the  evidence 
that  certain  bodies  possess  in  a remarkable  manner 
I the  property  of  absorbing  the  solar  rays,  and  of  emit- 
| ting  them  again  in  darkness. 

Now  we  must  entertain  one  of  two  considerations, 
in  which  we  must  be  guided  by  our  preconceived 
notions  of  the  nature  of  light.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  a material  element,  lumini- 
ferous ether,  has  been  absorbed,  and  that  it  is  again 
S j radiated  in  darkuess  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
conceived  that  the  luminous  undulations  establish 
in  the  bodies  exposed  to  the  sunshine  motions,  which, 
so  far  from  returning  to  a state  of  rest  when  re- 
moved from  the  exciting  cause,  continue  in  this  state 
of  disturbance,  and  become  new  sonrees  of  radiant 
I force. 

The  researches  of  M.  Niepce  clearly  show  that 
the  three  phenomena  united  in  the  sunbeam — heat, 
light  and  chemical  power,  actinism — are  absorbed 
I and  radiated  differently  according  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  surfaces  upon  which  the  solar  radia- 


tions fall.  The  laws  regulating  these  absorptions 
and  reflections  have  yet  to  be  determined. 

"Within  a few  years,  we  have  learnt  that  the 
moment  a solar  ray  falls  upon  a chemically  prepared 
tablet,  a chemical  change  is  set  up ; and  hence  we 
have  the  Daguerreotype,  the  calotype,  the  collodion, 
and  all  the  other  photographic  processes.  Pictures 
of  the  utmost  beauty  and  unerring  truth  are  pro- 
duced in  an  exceedingly  short  time.  Not  only  are 
we  enabled  to  catch  the  play  of  the  human  counten- 
ance, and  the  varying  aspects  of  light  and  shadow  in 
a landscape,  but  the  ever-changing  and  fleeting 
cloud  is  made  to  impress  its  own  image ; and  ere 
the  wave  breaks  in  billows  on  the  shore,  its  reflect- 
ing surface  may  be  made  to  paint  it  on  the  tablet 
within  the  camera-obscura. 

We  have  now  advanced  beyond  this:  engravings 
may  be  exposed  for  a short  time  to  the  sunshine, 
and  become  saturated  with  that  principle  which 
produces  chemical  (photographic)  change.  We  have 
seen  that  this  principle  may  be  hermetically  sealed 
up — that  we  may  indeed  bottle  the  solar  rays,  and 
employ  them  at  some  convenient  time  to  produce 
pictures  in  actual  darkness.  We  appear,  indeed,  to  be 
advancing  towards  a proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
remarkable  words  of  Dr.  Taylor,  who  in  his  “ Scheme 
of  Scripture  Divinity,”  in  1762,  wrote  that  “ light 
was  a substance  distinct  from  all  other,  existing  in 
darkness,  expanded  through  all  things  at  all  times  (in 
a latent  and  invisible  state),  and  rendered  visible  by 
being  properly  excited.” 

Robert  Hunt. 


ART  IK  CONTIKEKTAL  STATES. 


Paris. — A statue  is  being  executed  by  M.  Jules 
Cordiex,  for  the  principal  square  of  Algiers;  it 
represents  “France — Christian,  Civilized,  and  War- 
like.”— Among  the  paintings  purchased  at  the 
last  salon , by  order  of  the  Emperor,  were,  “ Cresar 
passing  the  Rubicon,”  by  R.  Boulanger,  for  the 
museum  of  Amiens  ; the  “ Salutation  of  the  Muse,” 
by  Frille,  for  the  museum  of  Aix  ; the  “ Banks 
of  the  Rhone,”  by  P.  Flaudrin,  for  the  museum 
of  Lyons;  and  the  “Battle  of  the  Tchernaya,” 
by  Charpentier,  for  the  museum  of  Versailles.— 
The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  elected  M.  Achille 
Fould  an  honorary  member. — A picture  by  Mu- 
rillo, representing  the  “ Prodigal  Son,”  has  been 
presented  by  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  the  Pope, 
who  has  sent  in  return  a superb  mosaic. — Mr.  Louis 
F’ould  has  presented  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres  with  20,000  francs,  which  is  to  be 
given  as  a prize  to  the  author  or  authors  of  a work 
entitled  “ History  of  the  Arts  of  Design ; their 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Transmission  to  the  various 
people  of  Antiquity,  up  to  the  Period  of  Pericles.” 
The  award  to  be  made  in  the  seance  of  1860; 
foreign  authors  are  admitted  as  candidates.  The 
essays  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Institute  before  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  they  must 
be  written  in  French  or  Latin. — The  colossal  statue 
of  “ Ceres,”  found  in  the  campagna  of  Ostia,  is  des- 
tined for  the  Louvre.— A new  medal  by  M.  Depaulis, 
on  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  has  just  been  issued. 

Moscow. — M.  Ramazonoff,  a Russian  sculptor  of 
celebrity,  is  engaged  upon  a monument  to  be  erected 
in  this  city,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas,  'it  will  be  ornamented  with  four  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  important  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  monarch  ; one,  a scene  in  the  revolt  of  1830, 
when,  rushing  into  the  midst  of  a band  of  infuriated 
peasants,  he  frightened  them  into  submission,  by 
exclaiming,  in  a loud  voice,  “On  your  knees!” 
another  bas-relief  also  represents  an  incident  in  the 
same  outbreak ; the  third,  Georgey,  the  Hungarian 
leader,  capitulating  to  the  Russians  ; and  the  fourth, 
the  first  arrival  of  the  imperial  family,  by  railway, 
in  Moscow. 

Berlin. — Professor  Kiss  has  been  commissioned 
to  execute  six  statues  of  Prussian  generals,  to  re- 
place the  old  figures  which  stand  on  the  Wilhelms- 
platz,  at  Berlin.  These  statues  are  portraits  of 
Keith,  Schwerin,  Winterfeldt,  Dessauer,  Seidlitz, 
and  Ziethen,  who  commanded  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
War.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  visited  Berlin 
will  recollect  that  three  of  these  figures  appeared  in 
Roman  costume,  but  the  whole  will  hereafter  be 
seen  in  the  military  uniform  of  the  period  of  their 
time.  — Wredow’s  group  of  “Nike  carrying  the 
Dying  Warrior  to  Heaven,”  in  marble,  has  been 
placed  on  the  Schloss  Bridge : it  is  the  eighth  and 
last  group  intended  for  this  structure. 

Jena. — A statue  of  the  Elector  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  will  be  erected  here  next  summer ; it  has 
been  cast  at  the  iron-foundry  of  Lauchhammer. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  OPENING  OF  NEW  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  Painter.  T.  A.  Prior,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  S ft.  0*  in.  by  5 ft. 

London  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  London  of  the 
present  day,  are  almost  two  different  and  distinct 
cities ; so  dissimilar  are  they  that  the  staid  citizen 
who,  in  close-curled  wig,  deep-lapelled  vest,  and 
grey  worsted  stockings,  perambulated  the  metropolis 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  would  now,  if 
alive  and  desirous  of  going  “ on  ’Change,”  be 
scarcely  able  to  find  his  way  there,  or  indeed  to  know 
in  what  place  he  was  at  all.  Improvements  or 
accidents  have  removed  all  his  old  landmarks — high- 
ways have  expanded,  byways  disappeared,  churches 
been  levelled  with  the  ground,  others,  heretofore 
more  than  half  concealed,  are  laid  open  to  the  gaze 
of  the  passenger ; warehouses,  externally  gorgeous 
as  palaces,  have  risen  up  everywhere ; and  shops, 
glittering  with  wealth  exceeding  a prince’s  ransom, 
would  meet  his  astonished  eyes  at  every  turn  he 
took,  in  lieu  of  the  old,  dark,  and  dingy  edifices  over 
whose  doorways  hung  a golden  lamb,  or  grasshopper, 
or  “sign”  of  some  sort,  denoting  the  business 
carried  on  by  the  tenant.  Bow  Church  and  the 
Monument  he  would  find  much  as  he  knew  them  at 
first,  except  that  the  former  looks  sprucer  and  more 
cleanly,  and  the  latter  has  lost  the  inscription  con- 
cerning which  Pope  wrote — 

“ London's  huge  column,  pointing  to  the  skies, 

Like  a tall  bully,  lifts  its  head— and  lies." 

Yet  the  church  and  the  column  would  only  he  recog- 
nisable in  themselves;  around  each  all  is  changed. 

“ But  where,”  asks  the  old  citizen,  “ is  the  Exchauge, 
and  the  newsvendors’  shops,  that  seemed  as  if  hewn 
out  of  the  arches  that  formed  the  colonnade  ? where 
all  the  old  inns  at  which  1 used  to  take  coach  for 
business  or  pleasure — the  ‘ Saracen’s  Head,’  ‘ Belle 
Sauvage,’  ‘ Gerard’s  Hall,’  ‘ Cross  Keys,’  ‘ Golden 
Cross?’  what  has  become  of  them  all?  Where  is 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  in  which  I once  heard  Pitt  and 
Fox  in  animated  dehate?  What  have  you  been 
doing  to  the  Tower  ? I don’t  see  the  old  Armoury  : 
and  where  is  London  Bridge  ? ” Such,  and  a scoi'c 
other  similar  remarks,  would  naturally  be  made  by 
some  octogenarian  who  had  not  visited  the  metropolis 
for  half  a century,  or  even  less  : he  would  fiud  “ old 
things  have  passed  away,  all  things  have  become 
new  the  London  of  his  youth  is  old  London  to  us; 
and  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  restless,  innovating, 
changing  spirit  of  our  times — restless  for  evil  as  well 
as  for  good,  though  not  in  matters  to  which  reference 
is  now  especially  made— than  is  exhibited  by  the 
works  that  the  engineer,  the  architect,  and  the 
builder,  are  erecting  everywhere  around  us. 

Old  London  Bridge  was  not  taken  down  till  its 
removal  became  a necessity : independent  of  its  con- 
dition through  age  (the  foundations  were  laid  in 
1176),  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure  as  an  im- 
pediment to  navigation,  its  dimensions  were  too 
contracted  for  the  living  stream  that,  in  the  latter 
years  of  its  existence,  in  annually  increasing  floods 
passed  over  it,  and  which  the  erection  of  other 
bridges  scarcely  tended  to  diminish.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  New  London  Bridge  was  laid  on  June  15, 
1825  ; it  was  opened  to  the  public  August  1,  1831. 
The  late  Mr.  Rennie  designed,  and  partly  carried 
out  the  structure,  but  it  was  completed  by  his  sons 
George  and  Sir  John,  at  the  cost,  including  ap- 
proaches, of  £1,458,311  8j.  lliyrf. ! these  odd  far- 
things have  the  appearance  of  very  close  calculation 
in  a work  of  such  a nature. 

Mr.  Stanfield’s  picture  of  the  opening  ceremony 
was  a commission  from  the  king,  William  IV.,  who 
ordered  a boat  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  artist 
during  the  day : the  view  seems  to  have  been 
sketched  from  the  centre  of  the  river,  “above 
bridge,”  and  on  the  Surrey  side.  There  is  quite  a 
pageant  on  the  bosom  of  the  Thames ; royal  state 
barges,  and  civic  state  barges,  and  barges  of  all  sorts 
and  all  colours,  float  around  and  beneath  the  new 
bridge,  over  which  the  procession  of  royal,  noble, 
and  official  personages  makes  its  first  passage  : it  is 
an  animated  scene,  skilfully  placed  by  the  artist  on 
his  canvas. 

The  picture  is  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor 
Castle. 
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SECULAR  AND  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


Tiie  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  at  the  present 
day  has  been  distinguished  by  several  circumstances, 
all  of  which  demand  thoughtful  consideration.  Of 
these  circumstances,  not  the  least  remarkable  or  the 
least  characteristic  arc,  on  the  one  side,  the  efforts 
by  which  the  movement  has  been  sustained  and 
carried  forward,  and  the  resistance,  on  the  other  side, 
that  has  striven  to  check,  and,  if  possible,  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  farther  advance.  Of  the  efforts,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  remark  that  they  have  uniformly 
bccu  earnest,  quiet,  serious,  the  result  of  deep 
thought — determined  also,  persevering,  and  not  to  be 
diverted  from  their  purpose.  Very  different  from 
this  has  been  the  resistance.  Continually  over- 
thrown, it  has  continually  sought  for  fresh  ground 
upon  which  to  form  its  plans  and  carry  out  its 
operations.  At  the  first,  the  Revival  was  met  with 
a comprehensive  attack  upon  the  entire  range  of 
Gothic  Art.  Signal  failure,  however,  in  this  grand 
scheme  for  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  hostile 
style  (as  a style  now  living  and  at  work),  has  since 
led  to  an  altered  order  of  battle,  and  one  which  has 
appeared  to  give  promise  of  success.  The  Gothic 
has  been  admitted  to  be  a good  ecclesiastical  style, 
perhaps  the  best  style  for  erecting  churches,  with 
their  adjuncts  of  schools  and  parsonage-houses ; but 
for  all  secular  and  domestic  purposes  (except  in  the 
instances  just  specified),  Gothic  architecture  has  been 
pronounced  absolutely  unfit,  and  every  proposition 
for  adopting  it,  in  the  case  of  buildings  of  these 
two  classes,  has  been  ridiculed  as  nothing  short  of 
being  absurd. 

To  those  persons  who  would  take  only  a super- 
ficial view  of  the  subject  of  controversy,  this  might 
perhaps  appear  to  be  a plausible  theory.  There  is 
something  specious  in  the  idea  of  a style  of  Art 
being  devoted  exclusively  to  ecclesiastical  purposes ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  set  forth  certain  essential  distinc- 
tions between  churches  and  all  other  public  edifices, 
together  with  every  variety  of  domestic  buildings ; 
nor  does  it  require  any  peculiar  brilliancy  of  genius 
to  draw  telling  pictures  of  extreme  instances  in 
which  it  would  appear  a desecration  to  use  the 
church-building  style  of  architecture.  And  such  views 
attract  attention,  audthey  exercise  a certain  amount 
of  influence.  It  is,  indeed,  but  very  recently  that  any 
decided  steps  have  been  taken  to  counteract  this 
system  of  reasoning.  The  Gothic,  as  it  has  risen  up 
into  energetic  life  amongst  us,  has  been  principally 
employed  in  the  restoration  of  old  churches  and  the 
erection  of  new  ones.  The  greater  number  of  the 
mediaeval  examples,  which  have  remained  to  our  own 
day,  are  churches ; and  hence  the  opinion  has  gained 
ground  that  the  Gothic  must  be  only  an  ecclesiastical 
style.  But  the  true  character  of  this  great  style  is 
gradually  becoming  better  appreciated  through  being 
gradually  better  understood.  Men  are  beginning  to 
see  that  Gothic  architecture  possesses  qualities  which 
enable  it  to  adapt  itself,  as  well  to  the  special  re- 
quirements of  oue  class  of  buildings,  as  to  those  of 
any  other:  they  arc  beginning  to  understand  that  a 
Gothic  house,  and  a Gothic  town-hall,  and  a Gothic 
church  arc  three  distinct  creations  of  the  same  art, 
— all  of  them  being  alike  true  to  the  style,  and  yet 
each  one  characterised  by  an  individuality  and  pecu- 
liar fitness  of  its  own.  And,  moreover,  the  use  of 
a separate  style  of  architecture  for  ecclesiastical 
edifices  alone,  is  found  to  be  an  absolute  innovation 
in  Art,  and  without  any  precedent  in  History.  It 
is  felt  also  to  admit  of  a just  comparison  with  that 
species  of  Christianity  which  is  restricted  by  its 
professors  to  their  Sundays,  and  left  out  altogether 
from  the  greater  proportion  of  their  lives.  1 n these 
days  men  are  but  too  much  led  to  sever  their  religion 
from  their  ordinary  occupations;  and  it  would  be, 
indeed,  a practical  recognition  of  such  a severance, 
were  it  to  become  the  rule  that  there  should  be  no 
community  of  style  even  in  the  architecture  of  our 
houses  of  business  and  habitation  and  our  houses  of 
prayer.  It  is  singular,  however,  to  observe  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  anti-Gothic  party  adhere  to 
their  position,  as  to  the  exclusively  ecclesiastical 
character  of  the  Gothic  style.  At  the  same  time,  it 
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must  be  confessed  that  in  this,  their  favourite  posi- 
tion, they  have  not  hitherto  experienced  any  very 
serious  opposition.  Little  has  been  done,  and  less 
has  been  either  said  or  written,  in  support  of  the 
universal  applicability  of  the  Gothic ; and  so  the 
theory  has  gained  strength  that,  in  our  own  hands 
and  in  our  own  times,  this  great  Art  must  be  con- 
secrated for  the  production  of  churches  alone. 

But,  at  length,  a powerful  blow  has  been  de- 
livered, upon  this  very  point,  from  the  front  rank  of 
the  men  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Scott  has  pub- 
lished a volume  devoted  to  the  subject  of  “ Secular 
and  Domestic  Architecture,  Present  and  Future,”  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  entire  question  without 
reserve  or  hesitation,  and,  meeting  his  opponents  at 
every  turn  in  their  own  argument,  he  fairly  inflicts 
upon  them  a complete  and  conclusive  overthrow. 
Mr.  Scott’s  book  possesses  these  two  important 
elements  of  success,  in  an  eminent  degree, — it  is 
thoroughly  well  executed,  and  it  appears  at  the  very 
time  iu  which  such  a book  was  urgently  required. 
In  a word,  it  is  the  right  book  at  the  right  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  always  a pleasant  thing  to  find  a professional 
man  dealing  with  the  practical  details  of  his  pro- 
fession iu  a manner  which  is  at  once  scientific  and 
popular,  which  descends  into  techuical  details,  and 
yet  is  both  simple  and  attractive.  This  is  by  no 
means  a process  easily  to  be  accomplished;  but  that 
it  is  practicable,  Mr.  Scott  has  given  ample  proof 
in  the  volume  before  us.  The  great  value  of  the 
book  consists  in  its  strictly  practical  character;  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  its  attractiveness  results  from 
the  same  quality.  Mr.  Scott  takes  into  consideration 
the  existing  condition  of  what  during  the  last 
century  has  passed  for  architecture  in  our  secular 
and  domestic  buildiugs  ; he  gives  a masterly  sketch 
of  the  Gothic  revival,  viewed  in  its  bearing  upon 
buildings  of  these  classes ; he  enters  fully  into 
particulars  respecting  the  materials  of  these  build- 
ings, with  their  leading  features  and  characteristics, 
both  external  and  internal,  and  their  decorations ; 
he  distinguishes  the  peculiar  requirements  of  build- 
ings erected  in  the  country  from  those  of  the  same 
class  in  towns ; he  classifies  public  and  commercial 
buildings  and  discusses  their  several  specialities ; and 
then  having  carefully  and  judiciously  investigated 
the  necessarily  difficult  subject  of  restorations,  he 
sums  up  his  work  with  a clear,  earnest,  and  explicit 
consideration  of  the  architecture  of  the  future. 
As  every  person  is  in  some  degree  interested  in  the 
general  architecture  of  both  the  present  and  the 
future,  we  would  urge  upon  our  readers  of  all 
classes  the  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Scott’s  volume. 
They  may  not  be  predisposed  in  favour  of  the 
style  of  which  he  is  the  able  and  consistent  advo- 
cate ; still,  let  them  observe  what  he  has  to  say  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  views.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  have  never  before  heard  the  subject  of  secular 
and  domestic  architecture  fully  discussed — discussed, 
that  is,  as  well  in  favour  of  the  Gothic  as  a style  for 
general  adoption,  as  in  opposition  to  it.  In  Mr. 
Scott’s  book  they  will  find  what  there  is  on  the  side 
of  Gothic  art;  and  we  are  convinced  that  they  will 
find  more  on  that  side  than  they  had  expected.  I 
They  probably  never  have  entertained  any  real 
affection  or  any  genuine  admiration  for  the  domestic 
houses  and  public  buildings  commonly  erected  around 
them,  nor  have  they  felt  that  these  buildings  were 
calculated  to  convey  any  impressive  illustration  of 
the  Art-knowledge  and  Art-feeling  of  the  day  ; and, 
consequently,  they  may  not  be  altogether  indisposed 
to  discover  that  in  Gothic  architecture  there  is 
something  more  worthy  of  our  present  state  of 
civilisation  aud  our  preseut  condition  of  knowledge. 
At  all  events,  the  most  prejudiced  opponent  of  the 
Gothic  will  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  ecclesias- 
tical theory  of  the  style,  now  that  Mr.  Scott  has  so 
thoroughly  disposed  of  that  fallacy.  Nor  will 
another  favourite  allegation  of  the  anti-Gothic  party 
be  able  to  stand  before  the  explicit  and  candid  de- 
clarations of  Mr.  Scott, — that  the  revival  of  Gothic 
architecture  is  not  (as  has  been  objected  to  it) 
simply  an  antiquariau  movement,  that  seeks  to  repro- 
duce the  obsolete  edifices  of  ages  long  passed  away. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  revival  is  based  aud  carried  on,  have  reference 
only  to  the  noble  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  early 
Art,  and  they  require  that  the  old  style  in  its 
renewed  capacity  should  be  ever  ready  “ to  adapt 
itself  to  every  change  in  the  habits  of  society,  to 


embrace  every  new  material  or  system  of  con- 
struction, and  to  adopt  implicitly  aud  naturally, 
and  with  hearty  good-will,  every  invention  or  im- 
provement, whether  artistic,  constructional,  or  di- 
rected to  the  increase  of  comfort  and  convenience.” 
To  many  persons  who  have  been  in  doubt  both  as 
to  the  secular  and  domestic  capabilities  of  Gothic 
architecture,  aud  also  as  to  the  real  sentiments  on 
these  points  of  the  promoters  of  the  Gothic  revival, 
this  book  will  be  no  less  welcome  than  to  those 
who  will  receive  it  in  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  written.  They  will  see  iu  it  a 
plain  statement  of  facts,  coupled  with  a clear 
development  of  principles.  They  may  not  adopt 
all  its  views,  but  they  cannot  fail  to  sympathise 
with  Mr.  Scott’s  warmest  friends  in  admiring  the 
ability  and  honesty  of  the  book  itself,  and  the 
manly  candour  and  thorough  earnestness  of  the 
writer. 


THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


It  is  now  some  time  since  we  noticed  the  progress  of 
the  Decorations ; but  although  a considerable  interval 
has  elapsed,  little  has  been  effected  iu  Fine  Art; 
this,  however,  results  from  patent  causes.  It  is 
understood  that  limited  votes  of  money  w-ould  be 
applied,  not  to  the  decorative,  but  to  the  substantial 
parts  of  the  edifice.  All  the  pedestals,  however,  iu 
St.  Stephen’s  Hall  are  filled,  with  one  exception ; 
the  statue  of  William  Pitt  was  placed  about  the 
end  of  November.  And  now  that  these  are  finished, 
wc  may  say  how  much  we  rejoice  that,  one  and  all, 
they  are  as  nearly  personal  identities  as  the  sculptors 
could  make  them — allowing  for  certain  refinements 
which  the  artists  effect  more  in  honour  of  them- 
selves than  as  attributive  to  their  subjects.  There 
was  a time,  and  that  not  very  remote,  when  the 
sculpture  of  our  school  might  have  set  before  ns  j 

some  of  these  famous  statesmen — 

“ Scant  of  attyre — less  than  Mercury  yclad, " 

like  the  Johnsonian  Hercules  in  St.  Paul’s  ; but  we 
live  in  a time  when  the  common-sense  version  pre- 
vails. It  satisfied  the  sculptors  of  the  17th  century 
to  represent  their  subjects  as  Roman  emperors,  but 
artists  of  a later  period  placed  their  sitters  among 
the  nudities  of  the  classic  mythology.  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  times  to  have 
represented  John  Ilampdcn  as  a Roman  patriot,  and 
to  make  Lord  Brougham  a Solon  or  Cicero  when  his 
time  comes  for  the  immortality  of  marble.  When 
the  long-coatcd  statue  was  placed  on  the  column  in 
the  Place  YendOine,  it  was  pronounced  by  the  artists  i 
of  that  day  a contemptible  impertinence ; but  the 
principle  has  prevailed,  and  wc  wonder  that  even  as  j 
late  as  the  latter  days  of  Chanlrcy,  that  such  a work 
as  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  the  Fourth,  at 
Charing  Cross,  notwithstanding  its  many  beauties, 
should  have  been  accepted  by  any  public  commission. 
There  is  in  all  works  of  this  order  a dignity  and 
earnestness,  showing  that,  at  least,  the  intention  of 
the  sculptor  was  personal  resemblance.  Many  of 
us  remember  the  series  of  national  statues  which, 
some  years  since,  were  placed  on  the  bridge  that  leads  ! 
across  the  Seiue  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
Paris,  but  which  arc  now,  we  believe,  removed  to 
Versailles : in  these  statues  generally,  but  in  some 
particularly — as  the  Du  gay  Trouin — the  dramatic 
sentiment  was  carried  to  excess,  insomuch  as  to  give 
to  the  statue  rather  the  colouring  of  romantic  fiction 
than  the  semblance  of  a man  who  had  been  busy  in 
the  grave  realities  of  life.  When  those  works  were 
commenced,  now  twenty-six  years  ago,  the  French 
school  of  history  was  but  slowly  recovering  from  the 
exhaustion  of  its  classic  orgasm,  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant theatrical  essays  of  a more  modern  kind,  not- 
withstanding the  grave  admonitions  of  the  statue  in 
the  Place  Ycndome.  In  comparing  the  first  statues 
that  were  placed  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  with  those  of 
the  more  recent  execution, — wc  mean  those  of  Hamp- 
den, Lord  Falkland,  and  a few  others,  with  the 
figures  of  Fox,  Grattan,  aud  Pitt, — it  is  found  that 
the  sculptors  have  approached  the  impersonations 
of  the  earlier  statesmen  with  a certaiu  degree  of 
timidity  which  is  not  apparent  in  the  last  statues. 

It  would  have  been  better  that  this  were  not  felt, 
although  the  men  of  the  17th  century  were  not  so 
well  painted  as  those  of  the  18th. 
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COLOURING  STATUES. 


The  peculiar  features  of  William  Pitt  are  never  to 
he  mistaken ; they  aie  here  very  truthfully  pro- 
nounced, although  much  refined  by  a delicacy  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  carried  iuto  the  dress,  perhaps 
inconsistently  with  the  character  of  the  man,  for  Pitt 
was  not  a beau.  This  minister  lived  at  a time  when 
the  maxim  of  Chesterfield  was  in  full  force — “That 
every  gentleman  should  dress  in  the  morning  for  the 
day.”  We  find  him,  therefore,  wearing  the  ordinary 
coat  of  the  period,  for  there  was  then  no  variety;  the 
choice  beingthatoflhe  famous  Cambridgehorse-dealer, 
to  whose  narrow  proposition  there  was  no  alternative. 
In  the  right  hand  is  placed  a scroll,  and  over  the 
left  arm  is  thrown  a cloak,  which,  passing  behind  the 
figure,  is  ingeniously  settled  into  a support  for  the 
statue.  In  a portrait-statue  of  Pitt  we  look  for  a 
firm  status;  we  think  that  more  resolution  might 
have  been  given  to  the  attitude  with  advantage,  as 
allusive  to  the  character  of  the  man,  and  benefit  to 
the  statue  as  a work  of  Art ; but  withal,  the  identity 
at  once  impresses  any,  even  idle,  observer,  who  may 
at  any  time  have  seen  in  portraiture  these  remarkable 
features.  The  impression  sought  to  be  conveyed  by 
Baily  in  his  statue  of  Pox  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  wereceive  in  contemplatingMacDowell’s  work. 
The  figure  is  heavy,  but  yet  the  head  looks  too  large. 
The  action — that  is,  the  uplifted  right  arm — is  ener- 
getic and  resolute ; but  the  feeling  is  lost  as  soon  as 
the  eye  passes  down  to  the  lower  limbs,  which  are  to 
a degree  ponderous.  We  live  in  days  not  so  remote 
from  the  time  in  which  Charles  James  Fox  flourished, 
but  that  persons  of  ordinary  inquiry  know  his  personal 
points;  but  the  statue  will  occupy  its  present  site  for 
a long  hereafter,  and  the  sculptor  should  have  ad- 
dressed himself  to  those  who,  without  inquiry,  will, 
now  from  this  statue,  conceive  Fox  to  have  been  a 
coarse  and  vulgar-minded  man.  Mr.  MacDowell  has 
attributed  to  Pitt  too  much  exterior  refinement : Mr. 
Baily  allows  Fox  too  little,  although  a man  of  emi- 
nently refined  sentiment.  The  statue  of  Grattan,  by 
Carew,  is  a felicitous  effort.  The  relief  communi- 
cated to  the  figure,  the  pose  and  expression,  place  him 
at  once  en  rapport  with  the  spectator,  with  whom 
he  seems  rather  to  converse  than  to  be  in  the  act  of 
addressing  the  House.  The  dress  is  a successful 
study;  it  is  judiciously  broken  by  lines,  and  all  these 
lines  are  probabilities,  and  mean  something.  A most 
impracticable  thing  is  a new  coat  to  deal  with,  either 
in  painting  or  sculpture.  Grattan  was  not,  in  the 
simplest  sense,  studiosus  rerum  novarnm,  and  yet 
his  dress  is  that  of  a gentleman.  A few  of  the 
first  of  these  works  may  be  too  pictorial,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  avoid  such  a result,  as  the 
materials  from  which  the  sculptors  have  worked  have 
been  but  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  But  the  last 
works  generally  of  the  scries  must  be  considered  as  the 
men  themselves,  allowing  for  that  increase  of  stature 
necessary  to  sculptural  effect.  When  the  twelve, 
in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  are  complete,  we  cannot  stop 
here,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done. 

To  the  frescoes  we  turn  with  pain,  though  not 
with  disappointment ; for  as  soon  as  even  these  cor- 
ridors were  built  it  was  obvions  that  they  were  not 
suited  to  show  pictures.  For  the  Commons’  corri- 
dor Mr.  Ward  has  painted  two  subjects;  one  is  the 
execution  of  Montrose  in  Edinburgh,  the  other 
“Alice  Lisle  sheltering  the  Fugitives  after  the 
Battle  of  Sedgemoor.”  We  will  not  do  these  works 
the  injustice  to  attempt  to  describe  them,  for  the 
light  is  so  insufficient  that  they  are  very  indis- 
tinctly seen,  especially  the  “ Alice  Lisle  ” subject. 
The  execution  of  the  latter  is  less  obscured,  but 
still  the  light  is  by  no  means  that  whereby  works 
of  Fine  Art  can  be  examined.  We  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  pictures  are  movable ; that  is,  they  are 
executed  upon  frames  prepared  with  mortar,  and 
fitted  into  the  spaces  left  for  their  reception  ; and  we 
trust  that  their  location  here  is  only  experimental, 
unless  the  windows  of  the  corridor  be  enlarged,  and 
the  stained  glass  removed.  In  the  Lords’  corridor 
is  placed  Mr.  Cope’s  picture — “ The  Embarkation  of 
the  Early  Emigrants  for  New  England.”  The  com- 
position of  this  is  seen,  perhaps,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Ward’s  Execution  of  Montrose ; but  we  repeat  that, 
in  their  present  state,  these  corridors  are  not  suited 
for  pictures,  they  arc  worse  than  the  Poets’  Hall. 
Under  the  very  intense  colour  of  the  stained-glass 
windows  any  picture  would  look  feeble ; indeed,  it 
canuot  be  gainsaid  that  wherever,  as  yet,  pictorial 
decoration  has  been  tried  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  light  has  signally  failed. 


This  question,  as  usually  discussed,  is  a double  one, 
of  which  the  first  consideration  is  “ Did  the  Greeks 
colour  their  statues?”  the  second  “If  they  did, 
should  we?”  These,  however,  run  so  naturally  into 
each  other,  that  I shall  make  no  effort  to  keep 
them  distinct.  In  conclusion  I purpose  to  submit 
a few  remarks  as  to  some  modes  in  which  I con- 
ceive that  colour  may,  at  the  present  day,  be  advan- 
tageously associated  with  statues. 

Jn  1836,  a committee  was  appointed  to  examiue 
whether  any  evidences  of  colour  remained  on  the 
Parthenaic  marbles  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  Sir  Richard 
Westmaeott,  Sir  Charles  Eastlakc,  Dr.  Faraday, 
Mr.  Cockerell,  Mr.  Angell,  Mr.  Donaldson,  and 
Mr.  Sales.  Before  them  the  following  evidence  was 
adduced  by  Mr.  Bracebridge,  in  a letter  : — “ In  the 
winter  of  1835-6,  an  excavation  was  made  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-five  feet  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
Parthenon.”  There  was  discovered  a great  mass  of 
architectural  and  sculptural  refuse,  and  “ many  pieces 
of  marble,”  and  among  these,  fragments  of  triglyphs, 
of  fluted  columns,- and  of  statues,  particularly  a 
female  head.  “These  last-mentioned  fragments 
were  painted  with  the  brightest  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  or  rather,  Vermillion,  ultramarine,  and  straw- 
colour,  which  last  may  have  faded  in  the  earth.” 

“ These  curious  specimens  are  carefully  preserved  in 
the  Acropolis,  but  much  doubt  is  entertained  of  their 
retaining  the  brightness  of  their  highly  contrasted 
colours  for  any  length  of  time.”  “ The  colours  are 
laid  on  in  thick  coats.”  “ The  female  face  had  the 
eyes  and  eyebrows  painted.”  No  mention,  however, 
is  made  of  any  colour,  or  remains  of  colour,  on  the 
flesh. 

As  regards  those  sculptural  remains  from  the  same 
spot  possessed  by  our  Museum,  the  Report  sums  up 
in  the  following  words : — “ Upon  consideration  of  all 
the  facts  in  the  preceding  minutes,  it  appears  to  the 
committee  that  there  remain  no  indications  of  colour 
artificially  applied  upon  the  surface  of  the  statues 
and  bas-reliefs — that  is,  upon  the  historical  sculp- 
ture: that  according  to  Dr.  Faraday’s  opinion, 
those  portions  of  the  marbles,  which  from  the  tone 
and  surface  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
colour  applied  thereon,  are  the  original  surface  of 
the  marble,  stained  by  the  atmosphere,  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  marble,  or  by  some  such  natural 
cause.” 

It  was  stated,  however,  by  Mr.  Sarti,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  taking  moulds  of  the  whole  series  of 
the  Parthenaic  marbles,  “ that  the  whole  surface  of 
the  marbles  had  been  twice  washed  over  with  soap 
leys,  subsequently  to  their  having  been  moulded  on 
former  occasions,  as  that  or  some  other  strong  acid 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  soap 
which  is  originally  put  on  the  surface,  in  order  to  > 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  plaster  mould  from  the 
original.  Dr.  Faraday  was  of  opinion  that  this  cir- 
cumstance was  of  itself  sufficient  to  have  removed 
every  vestige  of  colour  which  might  have  existed 
originally  on  the  surface  of  the  marble.” 

The  Report  thus  had  left  the  question  of  colouring 
statues — as  far  as  regards  the  Parthenaic  remains 
in  our  possession — as  it  was,  were  it  not  for  this 
appended  note  of  the  committee,  relating  to  a frag- 
ment of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  Minerva,  of 
which  it  thus  speaks : — “ This  fragment  alone  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  previous 
statements,  inasmuch  as  the  hair  appears  to  have 
a red  tint,  which  becomes  distinctly  apparent  on  the 
application  of  water.”  In  speaking  of  the  Apollo  in 
the  Louvre,  Quatremere  de  Quinccy  makes  the  same 
remark,  only  that  in  that  case  the  tint  extended 
almost  all  over  the  surface  of  the  flesh,  instead  of 
the  hair. 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  sculptors  that  in  the 
application  of  soap  leys  or  soda  to  marble,  which  arc 
efficacious  in  removing  grease  or  any  foreign  sub- 
stance or  tint  from  the  surface,  that  they  sometimes 
leave  a colouring  effect  of  their  own,  and  that  after 
their  use  a faint  ruddy  tint  is  apt  to  arise  on  the 
surface  of  the  marble,  analogous  to  what  would  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  a coat  of  vermillion,  and  then 
not  thoroughly  cleaning  it  off  afterwards.  As  these 
preparations  have  been  long  used  for  cleaning  marble, 
it  therefore  appears  probable  that  their  effect  may 
occasionally  have  led  to  false  conclusions.  This 


effect  of  these  preparations  is  not,  however,  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  The  cause  of  this  irregularity  of 
action  is  a question  for  the  chemist. 

The  Report  on  the  Parthenaic  marbles  goes  on  to 
say — “ But  although  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Parthenon — at  least  those  portions  of  them  preserved 
in  the  Elgin  collection — do  not  afford  any  evidence  of 
the  use  of  colour,  yet  there  is  a constant  repetition 
of  small  circular  holes  in  the  horses’  heads  and 
manes,  and  in  one  hand  of  each  rider,  showing  that 
there  had  been  originally  bridles  to  the  horses,  ‘pro- 
bably of  metal.’  ” Similar  holes  for  the  purpose  of 
affixing  bracelets,  buttons  for  the  draperies,  &c.,  are 
also  to  be  observed  in  the  fragments  attributed  to  re- 
presentations of  Proserpine  and  the  Hours,  and  one  of 
the  Fates.  In  the  back  of  the  Yictoxy  are  holes  for 
affixing  her  wings  (probably  of  bronze  gilt),  and  also 
in  the  head  of  Minerva,  for  attaching  the  helmet;  and, 
what  is  still  more  obnoxious  to  our  ideas,  the  sockets 
of  the  eyes  arc  hollow,  for  the  reception  of  enamel  or 
gems,  which  have  fallen  out  or  been  removed.  The 
aigis  of  the  goddess  in  this  pediment  had  also  appa- 
rently some  metal  serpents  attached  to  it  by  rivets. 
The  above  shows  that  although  there  may  exist  now 
no  remains  of  colour  on  the  surface  of  these  marbles, 
that  their  effect  in  their  original  condition  was  by  no 
means  monochrom. 

It  appears  strange  that  we  should  have  so  little 
direct  information,  nay,  even  so  little  collateral  lite- 
rary illustration  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks  in  this  respect,  with  whose  life  Art — especially 
Art  connected  with  the  temples — was  so  intimately 
entwined.  That  there  were  at  the  time  explicit 
treatises  on  a subject  of  so  much  interest  as  the 
modes  in  which  colour  was  united  to  sculpture  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  unfortunately  they  are  not 
among  those  which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  the 
more  behoves  us  to  be  careful  of  those  remnants  of 
information  which  we  still  possess. 

The  subject  of  painting  statues  is  thus  incident- 
ally introduced  (Plato  de  Repub.  lib.  iv.)  in  the 
following  rejoinder  of  Socrates: — “Just  as  if,”  he 
says,  “ when  painting  statues,  a person  should  blame 
us  for  not  placing  the  most  beantiful  colours  on  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  figure — inasmuch  as  the 
eyes,  the  most  beautiful  parts,  are  not  painted  purple 
but  black : we  should  answer  him  by  saying,  Clever 
fellow,  do  not  suppose  we  are  to  paint  eyes  so  beau- 
tifully that  they  should  not  appear  to  be  eyes.” 
Socrates  was  the  son  of  a sculptor,  and  practised 
the  art  as  a profession  until  he  withdrew  himself 
wholly  to  the  subject  of  philosophy;  and  Plato 
lived  in  Athens,  probably  in  intimacy  with  its  great 
sculptors ; and  the  word  in  the  original,  “ andrias,” 
without  doubt  signifies  a statue,  and  not  a picture 
on  a flat  surface,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  to 
whom  the  idea  of  painting  statues  was  especially 
abhorrent.  The  passage  evidently  alludes  to  statues 
and  the  paiuting  of  them,  and  this  about  the  time 
of  Phidias,  but  it  does  not  designate  the  class  of 
statues,  nor  does  it  mention  colouring  the  flesh. 
It  is,  however,  the  more  to  be  remarked  as  it  adverts 
to  the  imitation  of  nature  in  such  works,  in  prefer- 
ence to  mere  decorative  treatment,  which  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  extensively  prevailed  at  that 
time,  even,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  extent  of  put- 
ting gems  and  precious  stones  into  the  eyes. 
Taken  in  connection  with  other  data  on  the  subject 
of  Greek  Art,  it  would  induce  us  to  beware  of  the 
idea  of  Greek  taste  being  absolutely  fixed  at  any  time 
on  this  subject,  and  would  rather  lead  to  the  belief 
that  various  styles  were  followed  in  the  association  of 
colour  with  sculpture. 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  period  there  was  a great 
demand  for  statues  for  various  p imposes  and  situa- 
tions, and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  finished  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways  -.  some,  probably,  fully  painted, 
in  imitation  of  nature,  some  half  painted,  and  some 
not  painted  at  all.  Besides  these  modes  there  was 
one  that  evidently  widely  prevailed,  in  which  variety 
of  material,  not  hidden  by  paint,  did  the  part  of 
colour.  Such  was  indeed  the  activity  of  sculpture 
among  the  Greeks  that  all  kinds  of  possible  mate- 
rials were  pressed  into  the  service.  Besides  marble, 
not  only  white  but  coloured,  they  used  all  the  metals 
with  which  they  were  acquainted ; also  the  more 
durable  woods ; also  amber,  and  all  the  gems  of  a 
manageable  nature.  These  were  sometimes  used  iu 
combination  and  sometimes  separately,  and  it  is 
but  natural  to  suppose,  in  cases  where  valuable 
material  was  used,  that  the  true  surfaces  were  not 


hidden  by  paint,  where  paint  could  not  make  them 
more  beautiful  or  more  precious;  while  we  may 
well  fancy  that  coarse  stone  or  wood  might  be 
painted  over  even  with  a full  opaque  colour,  without 
detriment,  in  as  far  as  such  materials  would  not  lose 
by  such  treatment:  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  a Greek,  especially  a Greek  artist,  thrillingly 
sensitive  to  everything  beautiful  in  creation,  would 
ever  wholly  conceal  the  poetry  of  Parian  marble  by 
any  artificial  covering. 

Pausauias,  in  his  time,  speaks  of  statues  made  of 
gypsum  as  being  painted,  or  at  any  rate  as  being 
“ornamented  with  paint;”  and  the  iEgimctau  statues, 
which  arc  crude  and  archaic  in  character,  had  evi- 
dences of  strong  colour  when  discovered.  The  habit 
also  prevailed  of  dressing  in  highly  decorated  gar- 
ments the  figures  of  divinities,  as  is  done  occasionally 
now  with  images  on  the  continent.  Altogether  the 
association  of  colour  with  statues  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  is  certain;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence whatever  in  any  of  the  passages  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  of  the  flesh  of  any  first-class  statue, 
in  marble,  of  ancient  Greek  art  having  been  coloured, 
although  Pausauias  expressly  describes  a statue,  of 
Bacchus,  made  of  wood,  which  had  all  those  por- 
tions not  hidden  by  drapery  painted  Vermillion. 

Virgil,  in  the  seventh  eclogue,  speaking  of  the 
statue  of  Diana,  describes  it  as  of  marble  with  scarlet 
sandals ; and,  in  an  epigram,  offers  Venus  a marble 
statue  of  Amor,  the  toinys  of  which,  he  promises, 
shall  be  many-coloured,  and  the  quiver  painted : 
but  there  is  no  meutiou  made  of  the  flesh.  This, 
however,  alludes  to  works  either  made  at  Rome  or 
for  Romans,  and  does  not  bear  direct  reference  to 
the  purest  style  of  Greek  art. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  quotations 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject  is  a passage  from 
Pliny  (lib.  xxxv.  cap.  2),  iu  which  he  says,  speaking 
of  Nicias,  that  Praxiteles,  when  asked  which  of  his 
marble  works  best  satisfied  him,  replied,  “ Those 
which  Nicias  has  had  under  his  hands:”  “so  much,” 
adds  Pliny,  “ did  he  prize  the  finishing  of  Nicias  ” — 
“Tantum  circumlitioni  ejus  tribuebat.” 

Nicias  was  an  encaustic  painter,  aud  the  finishing 
he  gave  was  probably  therefore  only  iu  wax,  and  the 
word  “ circumlitio  ” by  no  means  necessarily  implies 
the  going  all  over  the  surface,  although  it  fre- 
quently signifies  polishing.  It  might  also,  however, 
allude  fo  decorations  about  the  principal  parts  of 
the  statue,  ns  the  borders  of  the  draperies,  adjuncts, 
ornaments,  base,  &c.;  for  let  it  be  remarked  that,  in 
this  case  as  well  as  others,  no  reference  is  made 
directly  to  the  flesh,  which  is  the  chief  charm  of 
both  sculpture  aud  painting,  and  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  various  tints  of  which,  had  Nicias  performed 
this  office,  Praxiteles  would  probably  have  specially 
alluded. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  Greeks  delighted  in  oil- 
ing their  bodies  at  times  of  festivity ; and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  this  case,  as  well  as  iu  others,  alluded  to 
by  Plutarch,  the  marble  might  have  had  a similar 
shining  surface  given  it  by  the  means  of  wax  ; but  it 
would  not  require  an  accomplished  painter  to  do  this. 
As  regards,  indeed,  the  whole  of  this  celebrated 
passage,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  the 
advocates  of  colouring  statues,  it  seems  very  possible 
that  it  is  only  the  record  of  a chance  graceful  ex- 
pression from  the  lips  of  Praxiteles  in  regard  to  his 
friend  Nicias,  addressed  to  a third  person,  evidencing 
the  sculptor’s  kind-heartedness  and  modesty  of  cha- 
racter in  praising  his  Mend  at  expense  of  himself. 
When  a phrase  is  ad  caplandum , down  it  often 
goes  in  the  record  of  time,  however  false  may  be 
the  general  impression  it  may  convey,  especially 
after  the  lapse  of  years.  Even  in  cases  when 
truthful  in  itself,  it  may  be  stretched  far  beyond 
the  original  intention,  and  lead  to  eventual  conclu- 
sions quite  erroneous. 

The  most  ardent  advocate  of  colouring  statues 
could  not,  one  would  think,  extend  his  faith  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  words  of  Praxiteles,  or  conceive 
that  the  excellence  of  his  work  really  depended  ou 
the  “circumlitio”  of  encaustic  paint,  however 
much  or  however  little  it  may  have  been  applied. 
No  doubt  if  any  adjuncts  of  colour  had  been  put  on 
in  bad  taste,  they  would  have  had  a very  evil 
effect;  and  harm  might  by  this  method  have  been 
doue  much  more  easily  than  good  could  have  been 
effected.  Doubtless,  also,  whatever  it  was  that 
was  done  by  Nicias  was  well  done,  but  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  work  much  depended  ou  such 


additions,  is  a very  different  matter.  The  story 
thus  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  a graceful 
aud  amiable  expression  of  the  sculptor,  and  to  be 
valuable  not  so  much  iu  throwing  any  real  light 
on  the  colouring  of  Greek  statues,  as  in  evidencing 
the  friendly  feeling  existing  between  the  artists. 

Difference  of  treatment  in  statues  would  naturally 
arise  from  the  difference  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  to  be  placed.  When  they  were  to  stand 
alone,  the  sculptor  would  be  comparatively  left  to 
himself,  but  in  other  cases,  where  his  productions 
were  but  to  form  part  of  a whole,  and  especially 
where  they  were  closely  connected  with  architecture, 
it  was  requisite  that  the  treatment  of  the  statue 
should  harmonise  with  the  art  with  which  it  was 
combined.  This  may  be  well  conceived,  and  led, 
doubtless,  in  connection  with  architecture,  to  the 
frequent  introduction  of  variety  of  materials  in  one 
work,  or  of  tinting  parts  of  the  material  itself  if 
uniform,  even  when  the  sculptor,  as  regarded  his 
own  art,  would  have  preferred  a simple  surface. 
It  is  especially  recorded  of  Phidias,  that,  although 
eventually  overruled,  lie  wished  to  have  made  his 
colossal  Minerva,  in  the  Parthenon,  of  marble,  in- 
stead of  in  ivory  and  gold. 

Temple  Art,  which  formed  the  major  portion  of 
Art  among  the  Greeks,  was  of  course  subservient  to 
their  creed  ; in  this  architecture  and  sculpture  were 
usually  reciprocal.  Architecture  subserved  the  pre- 
cious statue  of  the  divinity  within,  and  sculpture  in 
turn  subserved  the  architecture  in  exterior  decora- 
tions especially.  Painting  was  applied  to  the  sur- 
faces of  the  work  of  both  aids,  either  in  spaces 
left  free  and  flat  on  portions  of  the  architecture 
for  the  purpose,  or  uniting  together  in  one  harmony 
the  productions  of  the  two  sister  muses,  Architec- 
ture and  Sculpture. 

We  are,  I think,  bound  to  admit  this,  as  it  is 
indicated  not  only  by  tbe  evidences  that  remain, 
but  by  the  principle  of  harmonious  unity  existing 
in  Greek  Art.,  viz.,  that,  when  colour  was  introduced 
ou  the  columns,  capitals,  mouldings,  cornices,  and 
other  parts  of  the  buildings,  the  same  style  was 
in  degree  carried  into  the  sculptural  decorations. 
This,  however,  offers  no  precedent  for  the  intro- 
duction of  colour  into  the  sculpture,  when  the  asso- 
ciated members  of  architecture  are  left  untouched, 
as  has  most  strangely  been  doue  iu  some  modern 
instances.  Indeed,  as  may  be  remarked,  such  treat- 
ment is  wholly  at  variauce  with  the  spirit  of  Greek 
Art,  which  aimed  at  unity. 

Possessing  in  this  country  the  inestimable  relics 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon,  one  naturally 
recurs  to  the  evidence,  so  near  at  hand,  which  they 
afford,  that  at  any  rate  a monochrom  effect  in  such 
enhancement  of  a building  was  not  always  adhered 
to;  on  which  point  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  Partheuaic  marbles  in  the  British  Museum 
directly  bears,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  metallic 
bridles  and  straps  were  affixed  to  the  horses  in  the 
frieze,  and  that  buttons,  necklaces,  and  wings,  were 
also  affixed  iu  metal,  and  by  rivets,  as  also  the  helmet 
of  Minerva;  and  even  that  the  eyes  of  this  figure 
had  some  foreign,  probably  brilliant,  material  in- 
troduced. 

In  accordance  with  this,  that  the  architecture  of 
the  Parthenon  was  partly  coloured — as  it  were  picked 
out  with  colour  in  portions — there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  that  it  was  more  than  so  enhanced,  and  that 
the  whole  surface  was  coated  over — which  has  been 
advanced  by  the  most  ultra  of  the  polychromists, 
and  which  would  point  to  a similar  treatment  in 
respect  to  the  statues  associated — we  have  every 
reason  to  disbelieve:  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence 
on  which  to  found  such  a supposition. 

The  subject,  however,  of  the  colouring  of  Greek 
sculpture — so  much  of  it  having  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  architecture — is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  colouring  of  the  architecture,  as  not  to  be 
comprehended  without  it.  Mr.  Penrose’s  disserta- 
tions ou  the  more  delicate  contours  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture, especially  of  the  Parthenon,  are  well  known  ; 
and  there  is  a passage  by  this  author,  apropos  of 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  that  took  place  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  so  clear  on  this  point  that  I can- 
not do  better  than  quote  it.  “I  have  seen,”  he 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  Parthenon,  “no  reason  to  alter 
my  opinion  that  the  surface  of  the  marble  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  general  effect,  and  that  it 
was  not  concealed  with  paint.”  “An  extensive  and 
careful  examination  of  the  Pentelic  quarries  by  the 


order  of  King  Otlio  has  shown  that  large  blocks, 
such  as  were  used  in  Athens,  were  very  rare  indeed. 
The  distance  also  from  the  city  is  considerable ; 
whereas  there  are  quarries  on  Mount  Hymettus,  at 
little  more  than  one-third  of  tbe  distance  (and  most 
convenient  for  carriage),  which  furnish  immense 
masses  of  dove-coloured  marble  (much  prized,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  Romans,  Hor.  ii.  18),  and  in- 
ferior in  no  respect  but  that  of  colour  to  the  Pentelic. 
It  could  therefore  only  have  been  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  the  latter  material  that  led  to  its  employment  by 
so  practical  a people  as  the  Athenians.  With  respect 
to  the  use  of  outline  traced  with  a sharp  point  as  a 
provision  for  re-paintings,  its  absence  from  the  Doric 
echinus  [at  the  summit  of  the  shaft]  is  at  least  con- 
clusive that  there  was  no  ornament  painted  on  that 
member  ; for  on  no  part  of  the  architecture  would 
the  difficulty  of  reproducing  the  pattern  have  been 
greater.  But  since  these  outlines  are  found  indif- 
ferently both  on  small  and  large  mouldings,  it  seems 
a sound  conclusion  which  limits  the  painted  orna- 
ments to  the  parts  so  outlined.”  Mr.  Penrose 
further  states  that  he  thinks  that  the  surfaces  which 
were  unpainted  and  unornamented,  were  yet  “tinged 
or  stained  in  some  manner  to  the  proper  tone.” 
He  merely,  however,  gives  this  as  his  opinion : he 
adds — “ It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
ancients  entirely  concealed,  or  even  materially  altered 
in  appearance,  the  general  surface  of  the  white 
marble,  which  they  made  a great  point  of  obtaining 
whenever  possible  ; hut  that  no  one  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  painfully  dazzling  effect  of  fresh  Pentelic 
marble,  under  the  Athenian  sun,  will  deny  the 
artistic  value  of  toning  down  the  almost  pure  white 
of  its  polished  surface,  and  the  more  so  when  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  architecture  were  painted  in 
the  most  positive  colours.” 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Penrose,  from  observations  on 
the  spot,  has  much  weight,  aud  appears  to  point  not 
only  to  certain  enhancements  of  colour  throughout 
the  building  and  its  decorations,  but  also  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  marble  itself,  where  not  coloured, 
being  yet  in  some  degree  toned.  Still,  in  the  latter 
respect,  it  suggests  no  more  than  that  the  Athe- 
nians probably  anticipated,  by  some  slight  stain  or 
wash,  that  did  not  lessen  the  transparency  of  the 
material,  the  effect  of  time  on  the  marble  of  their 
structures  and  of  the  sculpture — an  idea  in  no  degree 
abhorrent  to  modern  views.  Canova  used  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  tea,  coffee,  and  rust  water,  and 
various  other  simple  preparations,  were  tried  by  him 
aud  others  for  the  same  purpose. 

Prom  all  the  above,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  the  Athenian  could  have  done  more 
than  tone  down  in  some  degree  the  over-glittering 
effect  of  the  fresh-hewn  marble  of  his  many  temples, 
or  more  than  pick  out  and  enhance  portions  with 
positive  colour.  These  temples  were  chiefly  on  the 
height  of  the  Acropolis,  and,  had  they  been  covered 
with  paint,  would  have  lost  that  shining,  celestial 
appearance  which  they  must  have  had  from  the  plain 
below,  aud  to  the  returning  mariner.  The  glistening 
of  the  marble  in  the  sun  must  have  made  them  look 
like  true  abodes  of  the  gods, — an  idea  so  in  accoi'd- 
ancc  with  the  fancy  of  the  Athenian,  that  we  may  be 
sure  the  toning  and  painting  of  the  exterior  of  the 
temples  was  not  carried  out  to  a degree  to  de- 
stroy this  effect,  but  only  to  mellow  it. 

In  the  interior  of  the  temples  a larger  portion  of 
colow  was  probably  used,  although  the  clear  portion 
of  the  marble  might  not  have  been  so  much  tinged. 
Brighter  contrasts  were  allowable  where  the  direct 
light  of  day  was  absent.  That  is,  the  more  the  light 
was  lessened  by  situation,  aud  by  other  artificial 
means,  the  more  painting  was  admissible  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  architectwe ; aud  this  is  boime  out  by 
what  scanty  data  on  this  point  we  possess  with 
respect  to  the  Parthenon.  Thus  it  appears  that  there 
is  no  sign,  as  stated  above,  of  any  enhancement  of 
paint  on  the  echinus  of  the  range  of  Doric  columns 
that  went  all  round  the  outside  of  the  building,  but 
that  there  is  on  the  analogous  caps  aud  on  the  mould- 
ings beneath  the  colonnade  ; aud  evidences  remain  of 
ornamental  colow  to  a still  greater  degi'ee  ou  the 
compartments  of  the  ceiling  within  the  building, 
where  the  light  was  still  fwther  modified. 

Iu  following  this  view  as  regards  the  sculpture 
connected  with  these  several  portions,  we  are  led 
to  the  impression  that,  firstly,  those  sculptures  which 
wereou  the  outside,  as  those  iu  the  tympana  and  the 
metopes,  were  very  little  treated  with  colow  (which 


was  probably  con  fined  to  the  poly  chromic  effect 
obtained  in  portions  by  the  variety  of  materials,  a 
little  gilding  here  and  there,  and  the  backgrounds 
being  of  a faint  blue) ; that,  secondly,  the  frieze 
might  be  so  somewhat  more  so,  although  the  smaller 
scale  of  the  parts,  compared  to  the  outside  statues, 
would  cause  their  appearing  more  decorated,  even  if 
they  were  done  in  a similar  manner;  and  that, 
thirdly,  the  greatest  degree  of  enhancement  was  re- 
served for  the  statues  in  the  interior.  The  cruseo- 
elephantine  statue  of  the  Minerva,  in  the  ‘penetralia , 
was,  as  its  name  informs  us,  and  as  accounts  specify, 
covered  with  ivory, — a material  not  superior  to 
marble  in  imitation  of  tlcsh  in  itself,  but  far  superior 
as  a substance  for  receiving  the  enhancements  of  the 
most  delicate  colour.  We  know  that  both  the 
Jupiter  at  Elis,  and  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  various  other  cruseo-elephantine  representations 
of  divinities  in  temples,  were  elaborately  decorated 
with  painting  on  the  robes  and  accessories,  and 
although  there  may  be  no  distinct  evidence  of  the 
flesh  being  paiuted  to  imitate  nature,  even  in  these 
cases,  yet  I am  inclined  to  think  that  such  a practice, 
carried  out  at  least  in  degree,  affords  the  sole  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  use  of  ivory  at  all  in  such 
works;  and  this,  notwithstanding  my  belief  that 
the  masterpieces  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture  in 
marble  were  not  in  general  coloured  at  all,  for 
which  I shall  submit  my  reasons  when  considering 
the  accounts  we  have  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidos  by 
Praxiteles. 

We  may  not  like  the  idea,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  unworthy  than  to  bow  down  to  precedent,  but 
there  is  no  absurdity  or  presumption  in  believing  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  wrong  in  this  point,  as  there  is 
more  than  one  way  of  accounting  for  such  treatment 
of  the  statues  of  their  divinities,  besides  that  of  its 
being  the  pure  result  of  their  artistic  taste ; but  both 
the  data  extant,  and  the  principle  perceptible  in  the 
gradations  of  their  colouring  reached  in  the  building, 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior,  lead  to  the  idea 
that  the  divinity  itself  would  be  elaborated  to  the 
highest  acme. 

Ivory  is  certainly  not  a more  beautiful  material 
for  the  imitation  of  flesh  than  marble, — less  so,  pro- 
bably it  will  be  admitted,  than  Parian  marble ; and 
the  mere  idea  of  greater  expense,  as  showing  more 
respect  to  the  gods,  cannot  be  received  as  a sufficient 
reason  for  it3  adoption,  especially  as  it  was  a most 
perishable  substance  in  the  way  it  was  applied.  But 
marble  is  not  a suitable  material  for  tinting,  and 
ivory  is.  Surely  the  latter  must  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  for  some  especial  and  substantive 
reason.  All  the  relations  of  the  questions  appear  to 
me  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  vast  ivory 
idols,  when  covered  with  ivory,  were  so  covered  for 
the  purpose  of  being  tinted  at  least  very  nearly  up 
to  the  hues  of  nature. 

But  even  supposing  that  the  natural  tint  of  ivory 
were  considered  superior  to  that  of  marble  for  the 
representation  of  flesh,  at  any  time  it  must  have  been 
to  a very  small  degree  preferred — not  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  its  perishing  nature,  and  the  extreme 
trouble  and  intricacy  of  its  employment.  That  these 
were  very  great,  is  shown  by  Muller  in  Division  312 
of  his  well-known  work  on  Ancient  Art.  “ In  the 
studios  of  the  ancients,”  he  says,  “with  the  tosentie 
art  was  also  connected  working  in  ivory,  which  it 
was  a favourite  practice  throughout  antiquity  to 
combine  with  gold  in  statues,  as  well  as  in  all  sorts 
of  furniture.  The  ancients  received  from  India,  but 
especially  from  Africa,  elephants’  teeth  of  consider- 
able size,  by  the  splitting  and  bending  of  which — a 
lost  art,  but  which  certainly  existed  in  antiquity — 
they  could  obtain  plates  of  from  12  to  20  inches  in 
breadth.  In  executing  a statue,  then,  after  the 
surface  of  the  model  was  distributed  in  such  a way 
as  it  could  best  be  reproduced  in  these  plates,  the 
individual  portions  were  accurately  represented  by 
sawing,  planing,  and  filing  the  ivory  (this  material  is 
too  elastic  to  be  wrought  with  the  chisel),  and  after- 
wards joined  together  especially  by  the  aid  of  isin- 
glass over  a kernel  of  wood  and  metal  rods.  The 
holding  together  of  the  pieces  of  ivory,  however, 
required  incessant  care ; moistening  with  oil  contri- 
buted most  to  their  preservation.  The  gold  which 
represented  hair  and  drapery  was  embossed  and  fixed 
on  in  thin  plates.”  * John  Bell. 


THE  LECTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 


Tiie  very  clear,  comprehensive,  and  well-considered 
Introductory  Lecture  on  the  “ Functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art,”  by  Mr.  Cole,  was 
followed,  on  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  Monday 
(Nov.  23rd)  by  an  equally  able  and  appropriate  address, 
by  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  upon  the  “ Gift  of  the 
Sheepshanks  Collection,  with  a view  to  the  Forma- 
tion of  a National  Gallery  of  British  Art.”  Mr. 
Redgrave  gave  an  explicit  statement  of  the  views  of 
the  munificent  donor  of  this  most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  drawings ; he  pointed  out  the 
peculiar  facililics  with  which  the  collection  is  avail- 
able by  the  public  for  the  purposes  of  examination 
and  study  ; and  he  associated  with  graphic  and  elo- 
quent encomiums  upon  various  groups  of  the  pictures 
given  to  the  nation  by  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  some  sound 
remarks  upon  the  value  of  Art  as  a public  teacher. 
The  tone  of  Mr.  Redgrave’s  lecture  was  eminently 
calculafcd  to  conciliate  popular  good-will  to  the 
South  Kensington  establishment ; indeed,  if  Mr. 
Redgrave  could  but  demonstrate  that  it  is  only  half 
a mile  from  Charing  Cross  to  South  Kensington,  he 
woidd  not  leave  a single  inch  of  ground  upon  which 
any  adversary  to  the  Kensington  site  for  a National 
Gallery  could  take  up  a positiou.  Thcwantof  asnitable 
habitat  for  the  Turner  and  Vernon  national  bequests 
of  pictures  was  touched  upon  with  much  effect ; as 
was  the  absurdity  of  the  existing  system  of  admis- 
sion to  another  national  Art-gallery,  that  at  Dulwich. 
Mr.  Redgrave  illustrated  very  happily  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  Kensington  Gallery  for  showing  the 
pictures,  and  he  very  judiciously  did  not  claim  any 
admiration  for  the  architectural  features  of  the 
building. 

The  next  lecture  of  this  opening  course  was  by 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  it  was  delivered  on  Nov.  30th. 
The  subject,  one  of  the  utmost  practical  importance, 
was,  “ Scientific  Institutions  in  Counexion  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art.”  Popular  Scientific 
Institutions,  without  any  sort  of  connexion  with  any 
“ Department  ” whatever,  have  been  tried  again  and 
again,  and  but  too  generally  they  have  been  found 
wanting.  Dr.  Playfair  entered  manfully  into  the 
subject  before  him,  dealing  with  it  in  its  own  most 
comprehensive  range,  analysing  the  great  question  of 
popular  education  of  a superior  quality,  and  setting 
forth  with  equal  candour  and  earnestness  his  views 
with  regard  both  to  the  value  of  such  education  to 
all  classes  of  society,  and  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
aid  in  providing  it.  This  lecture  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest,  and  it  will  assuredly  excite  much 
of  thoughtful  and  also  of  hopeful  reflection. 

The  next  Monday  evening  (Dec.  7th)  was  devoted 
to  the  fourth  lecture,  on  “The  Central  Training- 
School  of  Art,”  which  was  very  appropriately  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Burchett,  the  head  master  of  the 
school.  Like  those  who  had  preceded  him,  Mr. 
Burchett  spoke  out  strongly,  without  reserve,  and 
to  the  purpose.  lie  demonstrated  the  universal 
value  of  drawing,  as  well  as  its  universal  appli- 
cability : he  showed  how  this  faculty  is  capable  of 
exercising  both  a direct  and  an  indirect  influence  for 
good  upon  all  who  possess  it : and  then  he  entered 
at  length  upon  the  means  which  the  Government 
has  adopted  for  establishing  Art-teaching  as  an  ele- 
ment of  all  sound  aud  complete  popular  education. 

The  fifth  lecture  of  this  first  series  was  delivered 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Dec.  14th,  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robinson : the  subject  was,  “ The  Museum  of  Or- 
namental Art,”  of  which  Mr.  Robinson  is  the  keeper. 
The  lecture  was  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  its  pre- 
decessors, being  earnest  aud  practical.  The  value  of 
ornament  in  all  productions  of  the  hands  of  man  was 
well  demonstrated,  and  the  advantage  of  bringing  the 
mind  of  the  workman  to  bear  upon  his  works  was 
illustrated  in  a manner  at  once  convincing  aud 
agreeable.  Mr.  Robinson,  however,  had  a difficulty 
to  contend  with,  which  necessarily  rendered  his  lec- 
ture but  a comparative  success ; and  this  difficulty 
arose  from  the  constitution  of  his  Museum  of  Orna- 
mental Art.  It  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  though 
even  within  its  narrow  range  of  Art  it  contains  many 
objects  which  must  be  regarded  rather  as  warnings 
than  as  models.  Ornamental  Art,  or,  as  the  more 
popular  phrase  is,  Art-Manufacture,  does  not  mean 
merely  Renaissance  productions : but  the  South 


Kcnsiugtou  Museum  is  almost  exclusively  restricted 
to  this  period  of  Art.  We  do  not  now  give  any 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  this  period  as  a model  and 
an  authority,  though  we  have  an  opinion  of  our  own 
on  that  subject : what  we  do  urge  is,  that  in  claim- 
ing for  a Museum  of  Art-Manufacture  that  deference 
which  ought  to  be  rendered  to  a National  Institu- 
tion, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  museum  in 
question  should  exemplify  and  illustrate  various 
periods  and  styles  of  Art, ’should  thus  afford  scope 
for  a wide  comparison  between  the  productions  of 
different  eras  and  dissimilar  systems,  and  should 
build  up  its  own  teaching  upon  "the  concentration  of 
all  that  the  past  has  transmitted  of  the  noble,  the 
beautiful,  aud  the  true. 

The  series  of  lectures  will  be  concluded  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  who  will  treat  of  a “National  Collection 
of  Architectural  Art.” 

These  lectures,  we  trust,  will  be  printed  as  a 
volume,  adapted  for  general  circulation,  in  addition 
to  the  able  reports  of  them  which  appear  periodic- 
allyin  the  columns  of  our  contemporaries,  th cBuilder 
and  the  Building  News.  In  the  latter  publication 
the  lectures  are  printed  in  e.rlenso. 


PICTURE  SALES. 

As  a kind  of  prelude  to  the  great  performances  of 
the  season,  Messrs.  Foster  sold  at  their  rooms,  in 
Pall-Mall,  in  the  early  part  of  last  month,  two 
small  collections  of  English  pictures.  The  first  sale 
consisted  of  water-colour  drawings  only,  by  many 
artists  favourably  known  in  this  branch  of  Art,  as 
well  as  by  several  of  our  distinguished  oil-painters. 

The  highest  prices  realised  were — * The  Harbour  at 
Rhodes,’  by  Mullek,  40  gs. ; ‘Plums,’  &c.,  W. 
Hunt,  34  gs. ; ‘Apricots,’  &c.,  W.  Hunt,  49  gs. ; 
‘Fruit,’  G.  Lance,  51  gs. ; ‘Sheep  in  a Landscape,’ 

T.  S.  Cooper,  58  gs.:  ‘College  of  Stonyhurst,’ 
and  ‘ The  Chateau  of  La  Belle  Gabriellc,’  by  Turner, 

130  gs.  each. 

The  second  sale,  on  December  9th,  included  pic- 
tures by  Maclise,  Creswick,  Herbert,  Webster,  Mul- 
rcady,  Uvvins,  Frith,  Sydney  Cooper,  F.  Goodall, 
Etty,  Hurlstoue,  Poole,  Roberts,  Cooke,  Lance, 
Muller,  Pyne,  F.  Danby,  Linnell,  T.  Faed,  J.  Philip, 
Ansdcll,  tiering,  Grocnland,  &c.  There  were  in  all 
eighty  lots,  which  realised  a little  under  £5000. 
Whether  the  present  state  of  monetary  affairs  influ- 
enced purchasers,  or  whether  the  dealers  in  modern 
Art  are  taking  a more  rational  view  than  they  have 
recently  done  of  the  fair  value  of  such  works,  it  is 
certain  that  the  price  of  pictures  is  declining,  unless 
they  are  of  a very  high  order  of  merit.  The  paiut- 
ings  just  sold  by  Messrs.  Foster  were,  with  a few 
exceptions,  comparatively  inferior  examples  of  the 
artists  whose  names  were  appended  to  them,  and 
were  generally  small  in  size.  The  principal  lots 
were  the  following: — ‘The  Cymbal -player,’  Etty, 

58  gs. ; ‘Dead  Stag  and  Eagles,’  Ansdell,  50  gs. ; 
‘London  from  Greenwich  Park,’  Pyne,  a beautiful 
pictime,  135  gs. ; ‘ Group  of  Sheep  in  a Shed,’  T.  S. 
Cooper,  54  gs. ; ‘The  Amazon,’  Etty,  75  gs. ; 
‘Fisherman’s  Dog  in  a Landscape,’  Sir  E.  Land- 
seer, 72  gs.;  ‘Ariadne,’  Maclise,  140  gs,;  ‘The 
Sunbeam,’  J.  Philip,  the  Dog  painted  by  Ansdell, 

115  gs. ; ‘Rebecca,’  Herbert,  56  gs. ; ‘Highland 
Drovers,  with  Cattle,  Sheep,  &c.,  emerging  from  a 
Mountain  Pass,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  135  gs. ; ‘ Twilight,’ 
Muller,  63  gs. ; ‘Fruit,  a Wild  Duck,  Ivory  Tan- 
kard,’ &c.,  Lance,  125  gs. ; ‘ Twilight,’  Anthony, 

77  gs. ; ‘The  Early  Lesson,’  T.  Faed,  84  gs. ; 
‘Dutch  Pilots  warping  their  Craft  out  of  Harbour,’ 

E.  W.  Cooke,  152  gs. ; ‘The  Village  Choir,’  the 
original  sketch  for  the  Sheepshanks  picture,  T. 
Webster,  86  gs. ; ‘Hampton  Court  in  the  Time  of 
Charles  I.,’  F.  Goodall,  270  gs. ; ‘ Group  of  Cattle 
in  a Meadow,’  a fine  composition,  T.  S.  Cooper, 

250  gs. ; ‘Ruins  of  Elgin  Cathedral,’  D.  Roberts, 

117  gs.;  ‘Fruit  and  Flowers,’  Groenland,  150  gs.; 

‘ Gulf  of  Spezzia,’  Pyne,  1 50  gs. ; ‘ Rest  by  the 
Way,’  Poole,  135  gs.;  ‘Cottage  Piety,’  a very 
charming  specimen  of  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  T. 
Faed,  whose  works  have  now  placed  him  in  the  | 
highest  ranks  of  modern  genre-painters,  440  gs. ; 
‘Woodland,’  J.  Linnell,  220  gs. ; ‘A  Brawling 
Stream,’  Creswick,  100  gs. 
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BURNS’S  POEMS  AND  SONGS.* 


“Whistle,  and  I’ll  come  to  you,  my  lad,”  “The  volume  among  the  figure-subjects,  exquisitely  pa- 
Highlaud  Widow’s  Lament,” — the  gem  of  the  I thetic  in  feeling,  and  beautifully  engraved  by  II.  J. 


A brief  allusion  was  made  last  month  to  this  pub- 
lication : we  are  now  enabled  to  go  more  into  its 
details,  and  to  offer  examples  of  the  illustrations. 

A complete  edition  of  all  Burns’s  poetry  would  not 
be  such  a book  as  one  would  desire  to  see  on  the 
drawing-room  table  of  a well-regulated  family  : the 
publishers,  feeling  this,  have  very  judiciously  sup- 
pressed in  this  edition  whatever  they  deem  objec- 
t ionablc,  so  that  it  may  now  be  opened  and  perused 
without  any  hazard  of  the  eye  lighting  on  some 
passage  offensive  to  propriety.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  one  who  could  write  so  sweetly,  so 
naturally,  and  often  under  an  inspiration  that  seems 
to  belong  to  a higher  and  holier  sphere  than  our 
own,  should,  at  the  same  time,  so  frequently  have 
marred  the  beauty  of  his  verse  with  unhallowed 
and  pernicious  thoughts,  and  still  more  frequently 
with  vulgarities.  However,  we  have  here  the  “ re- 
fined juice  of  the  grapes,”  without  the  dregs.  But 
it  is  our  chief  business  to  speak  about  the  illustra- 
tions, fifty  in  number,  drawn  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A., 
Harrison  Weir,  Birket  Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A., 

J.  Archer,  R.S.A.,  S.  Edmonston,  G.  Thomas,  A. 
Johnston,  J.  Drummond,  ll.S.A.,  F.  W.  Topham ; 
the  ornaments  and  tail-pieces  are  designed  by  W. 
Harry  Rogers. 

Mr.  Cope’s  four  designs  to  the  “ Cotter’s  Satur- 
day Night”  are  the  least  interesting  in  the  book; 
they  are  in  the  hard,  crude  style  of  the  Germau 
school : there  is  considerable  feeling  in  them,  but 
it  is  not  agreeably  expressed.  Mr.  Weir  also  con- 
tributes four  subjects ; the  “ Auld  Farmer’s  New 
Year’s  Salutation  to  his  auld  mare  Maggie”  is 
capital ; the  farmer  and  his  horse  perfectly  under- 
stand each  other : the  “Twa  Dogs”  is  a gem  of  its 
class,  admirable  in  drawing ; this  cut  is  exquisitely 
engraved  by  Mr.  Greenaway.  The  “Water- fowl”  arc 
scared  from  a delicious  little  bit  of  reedy  landscape ; 
and  the  lines  to  a “Mountain  Daisy”  arc  preceded 
by  a prettily  arranged  view,  in  which  the  poet’s 
plough  and  pair  of  horses  form  prominent  features. 

Mr.  Birket  Foster  contributes  largely;  there  are 
eighteen  designs  from  his  pencil,  each  one  of  which 
is  characterised  by  the  usual  taste  of  this  poet- 
painter  : our  favourites  are,  “ As  1 gacd  down  the 
water-side,”  a bit  of  moonlight  scenery,  calm  aud 
soft  as  a summer  night;  a “Winter  night,”  dark 
and  gloomy  ; “ Now,  westlin’  winds  ;”  “ The  Rigs 
o’  Barley,”  another  moonlight ; “ Cassilis  Banks ;” 

“ Bonnie  Jean,”  introduced  in  this  page;  and  “ Flow 
gently,  sweet  Avon.”  Mr.  Horsley  has  added  four 
designs,  the  “ Lament  of  Mary  Queen  ol‘  Scots,” 
the  “ Lass  o’  Ballochmyle,”  “ What  can  a young 
lassie,”  and  “ Phillis  the  Fair ;”  all  are  very  clever, 
but  we  should  select  the  last  two  in  preference  to 
the  others.  There  are  seven  subjects  by  Mr. 
Edmonston,  of  which  we  single  out  as  especially 
worthy  of  commendation,  “ Man  was  made  to 
mourn,”  and  “ Duucan  Grey  his  two  illustrations 
of  “Hallowe'en”  arc  full  of  honest,  racy  humour 
without  vulgarity.  Mr.  Thomas  has  two ; one  of 
these,  “ Tam  o’  Shantcr,”  appears  ou  this  page  ; the 
other  is  from  the  same  poem,  and  shows  how 
“ Tam  was  glorious, 

O'er  a'  the  ills  of  life  victorious 
both  are  sketched  with  a vigorous,  ready  pencil, 
and  with  a just  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the 
poet’s  fancy.  Of  Mr.  Drummond’s  two  designs, 

“ Highland  Mary,”  aud  “ Baunockburn,”  the  former 
is  the  more  pleasing  composition,  looked  at  only 
as  a work  of  Art : the  latter  is  spirited  aud  well 
drawn,  but  the  lights  arc  so  scattered  as  to  render  the 
engraving  comparatively  ineffective.  Mr.  Archer’s 
four  contributions  arc  good,  but  rather  too  bold 
and  heavy  for  a work  of  this  class:  his  illustrations 
arc  “ Captain  Grose’s  Peregrinations,”  “ Death  aud  i 
Dr.  Hornboock,”  “ To  Mary  in  Heaven,”  and  “ Lord 
Gregory the  first  aud  the  last  claim  especial 
attention. 

The  four  figure  subjects  by  Mr.  Johuston  please 
us  better  than  any  others  of  a similar  class  in  the 
volume ; they  arc  excellent  iu  composition,  very 
delicate  in  pencilling,  and  are  treated  altogether 
most  artistically  and  effectively ; they  illustrate 
“When  wild  war’s  deadly  blast  was  blown,” 


Linton, — and  “Last  May  a braw  wooer.”  Mr.  I charming  Chloe,”  aud  a very  “ charming  ” lassie  she 
Topham  has  but  a single  design,  “The  youthful,  | is;  it  is  admirably  engraved  .by  J.  Cooper.  The 


* Poems  and  Songs,  by  Robert  Burns.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings.  Published  by  Bell  and  Daldy, 
London  ; J.  Menzics,  Edinburgh. 


other  engravers  to  whom  the  designs  have  been 
committed  are  E.  Evans,  Boltou,  Ilaimnoud,  Wright, 


Harral,  and  W.  Thomas  ; all  have  done  full  justice 
to  themselves  aud  the  subjects  of  the  artists. 
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ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

AS  SUGGESTIONS  TO  MANUFACTURERS,  ETC. 

We  have  announced  our  intention  to  give,  as  often 
as  circumstances  enable  us  to  do  so  usefully  and 
with  effect,  a series  of  original  designs,  such  as  may 
he  suggestive  to  manufacturers  and  producers  in 
several  departments  of  Art.  Our  readers  will  re- 
collect that  some  years  ago — so  far  hack,  indeed,  as 
the  year  1848 — we  acted  on  this  principle  ; and  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  subjects  we  then 
engraved  were  made  largely  and  profitably  available 
by  many,—  less  in  reference  to  the  actual  designs 
published  than  as  a means  of  introducing  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  designer,  and  so  assisting  the  one  to 
supply  his  requirements  by  the  taste  and  ingenuity 
of  the  other.  It  is  obvious  that  any  design 
published  in  this  Journal  is  common  property; 
but,  as  may  often  happen,  where  it  appears  to 
meet  the  want  of  the  producer,  he  may  consider 
it  desirable  to  apply  to  the  artist,  in  order  that  it 
undergo  such  alterations  as  may  render  it  exclusively 
his : with  this  view,  we  print  the  name  and  address 
of  the  designer  with  each  design,  so  that  the  manu- 
facturer will  know  where  to  make  application  for 
such  subjects  as  he  directly  needs.  In  course  of 
time  we  shall  thus  furnish  him  with  examples  of 
the  skill  and  ability  of  several  persons,  from  whom 
he  may  select  those  who  seem  best  suited  to  his 
purpose. 

It  is  probable  that  a considerable  proportion  of 
these  designs  will  be  derived  either  from  students 
in  the  several  schools  of  Art,  of  which  between 
forty  and  fifty  are  now  scattered  throughout  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  or  from  persons  who, 
having  been  educated  in  these  schools,  are  de- 
riving the  benefit  of  their  studies  in  the  establish- 
ments where  they  are  employed.  We  may,  and  do, 
however,  anticipate  also  assistance  from  the  masters, 
who  will  rightly  and  properly  consider  it  an  especial 
part  of  their  duty  to  circulate  the  knowledge  they 
have  acquired. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  can  effectually 
accomplish  our  purpose  by  supplying  suggestions  of 
practical  utility.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  suc- 
cess to  some  extent.  We  shall  do  our  utmost  to 
render  that  success  largely  and  generally  beneficial, 
but  we  must  depend  in  a great  degree  on  the  aid 
we  receive.  If  the  schools  are,  as  we  believe  they 
are,  really  training  scholars  who  will  give  to  the 
produce  of  our  factories  the  character  they  have 
hitherto  mainly  derived  from  foreign  auxiliaries, 
we  shall  do  much  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  and  its  several  branches 
iu  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotlaud. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  our  scope  is  al- 
most without  limit.  Any  subject,  in  any  way  treated, 
that  may  be  suggestive  to  any  branch  of  Art- 
manufacture,  will  be  suitable  for  introduction  into 
these  pages.  We  may  furnish  examples  not  only  for 
the  fabricant  to  follow,  the  artizan  to  study,  and  the 
ornamenfalist  to  consider,  but  such  as  may  convey 
ideas  to  the  amateur — to  those  who,  in  the  pursuit 
of  elegance  and  taste,  are  often  at  a loss  to  obtain 
•models,  so  to  speak,  which  may  be  accepted  as 
instructors.  We  consider  it  by  no  means  apart  from 
our  duty  to  engrave  even  sueh  “ patterns”  for  what 
is  termed  “ladies’  work”  as  may  substitute  that 
which  is  pure  and  good,  and  derived  from  “autho- 
rity,” for  that  which  is  paltry  or  base,  aud  which  is 
adopted  frequently  less  from  ignorance  of  what  is 
excellent  than  from  inability  to  resort  to  sources 
where  excellence  is  to  be  obtained. 

We  desire,  therefore,  to  address  these  pages  not 
only  to  those  who  labour  in  the  workshop  and  the 
factory,  but  to  those  who,  in  the  parlour  and  the 
drawing-room,  seek  and  study  good  and  true  models, 
and  who  are  prepared  to  accept  as  a solemn  truth 
the  sentence  we  have  long  laboured  to  render 
an  aphorism — that  “beauty  is  cheaper  than  de- 
formity,”— in  other  words,  that  a larger  amount  of 
labour  and  cost  is  very  frequently  expended  to 
render  objects  ugly  and  repulsive  than  is  required 
to  obtain  purity  and  taste. 

We  shall,  then,  do  our  utmost  to  render  this 
portion  of  the  Art-Journal  generally  attractive 
and  practically  useful.  As  we  have  intimated,  the 
result  is  not  entirely  with  us ; much  of  the  issue 
will  depend  upon  the  response  we  receive  from  the 
many  to  whom  this  invitation  is  addressed. 


The  two  engravings  which  occupy  this  page  are 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Vernon  Howard  (5,  Earl 
Street,  Blaukfriars),  one  of  the  students  in  the  cen- 


tre suggestive  for  several  branchesof  Art-manufacture. 
The  first,  Mr.  Howard  considered  perhaps  applicable 
to  wall  paper;  it  is  borrowed,  we  believe,  from  the 
hellibore.  The  second  is  taken  from  the  primx-ose, 


this,  the  design  must  be  left  to  make  its  own  way, 
the  artist  having  no  direct  purpose  iu  producing  it 
— no  other,  that  is  to  say,  than  a general  idea  of 


tral  school  at  South  Kensington.  They  are  simply 
adaptations  of  natural  ilowers,  and  are  not  designed 
with  any  special  view,  although  it  is  obvious  they 


the  natural  growth  of  the  plaut  being  somewhat 
strictly  adhered  to,  a leaf  having  been  skilfully 
turned  down  to  hide  the  root  from  which  the  Ilowers 
and  petals  spring.  Frequently,  in  cases  such  as 


service  to  those  who  require  suggestions  for  orna- 
mentation to  which  studies  of  this  description  are 
more  or  less  especially  applicable. 
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THE  ABT-JOUKNAL. 


OBITUARY. 


CHRISTIAN  RAUCII. 

This  venerable  and  distinguished  German  sculptor 
died  at  Dresden  on  the  3rd  of  December  last,  having 
attained  to  within  a few  weeks  of  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  Art-Journal  for  August,  1855,  appeared  an 
engraving  from  his  statue  of  “Fame,”  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Queen;  it  was  preceded  by  a brief 
biographical  sketch  of  the  sculptor,  to  which  we 
would  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  desirous 
of  learning  the  career  of  this  great  artist.  His 
principal  works  are — “Phfedrus  and  Hippolytus ; ” 
“Mars  and  Venus  wounded  by  Diomed;”  the 
monument  to  the  late  Queen  of  Russia,  erected  in 
1813  at  Charlottenberg;  statues  of  Schornhorst  and 
of  Bulow,  at  Berlin  ; of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander, 
executed  for  Count  Ostermann  Tolstoi ; two  statues 
of  Marshal  Blucher,  one  erected  at  Breslau,  the  other 
at  Berlin  ; statues  commemorative  of  the  “ Battle 
of  La  Belle  Alliance,”  and  of  the  occupation  of  Paris 
by  the  Allies;  a statue  of  Albert  Durer,  at  Nurem- 
berg ; of  Dr.  Frank,  at  Berlin ; of  Maximilian,  King 
of  Bavaria,  at  Munich ; six  allegorical  figures,  each 
representing  “ Victory,”  in  the  interior  of  the  "VVal- 
halla,  Munich;  the  group  of  “Duke  Micczylas,  and 
of  his  Son  Boleslaus,  King  of  Poland,”  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Posen ; a “Dauaid,”  for  the  late  Emperor  of 
Russia;  a “Girl  holding  a Cup  in  her  Hand,”  for 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne ; and  a grand  colossal 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  finest  work — it  is  at  Berlin.  His 
latest  sculptures  are  statues  of  the  Generals  Gneis- 
enau  aud  Yorek,  and  a group  of  Moses  supported 
by  Aaron  and  Hur. 

Rauch  long  tilled  the  office  of  professor  of  sculp- 
ture at  the  Academy  of  Berlin : among  his  numerous 
pupils  were  Kiss,  the  author  of  the  “ Amazon  attacked 
by  a Tiger,”  exhibited  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  Wrc- 
doiv,  AYolfF,  E.  Rietschel,  and  F.  Blake. 

Au  interesting  memoir  of  this  great  and  excellent 
man  has  been  published  in  the  Times ; we  should 
have  transferred  it  to  our  columns,  but  that  we 
have  so  lately  treated  the  subject  fully.  He  lived 
to  “ a good  old  age,”  enjoying  for  half  a century 
fame  and  fortune,  honoured,  respected,  and  be- 
loved : his  destiny  was  therefore  auspicious,  and  his 
memory  will  be  honoured  by  his  country  and  man- 
kind. He  was  liberal  in  all  ways,  and  especially  in 
his  judgment  of  foreign  contemporaries  in  sculp- 
ture ; no  little-minded  jealousies  ever  influenced  his 
thoughts.  "We  have  placed  on  record  his  high  esti- 
mate of  British  sculptors : he  considered  them  above 
all  the  world  in  that  class  of  Art  which  derives  ex- 
cellence from  the  study  of  nature,  purity,  and  truth. 


M.  AMBROISE  LOUIS  GARNERAY. 

Under  the  head  of  Paris  news  in  our  November 
number  we  announced  the  death  of  this  artist,  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  marine-painter  of  the 
modern  French  school.  We  find  in  a recent  number 
of  the  Revue  des  Beaux  Arts  the  following  parti- 
culars of  his  life  and  works. 

M.  Garneray  was  born  in  Paris  in  1783.  I/ike 
our  own  Stanfield,  lie  possessed  considerable  advan- 
tages in  his  art  over  his  rivals,  from  having  entered 
the  naval  service  of  his  country  before  engaging  in 
the  profession  of  an  artist. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Garneray  entered  with 
ardour  into  the  study  of  design,  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  J.  F.  Garneray,  a pupil  of  David,  and 
who  has  left  many  good  works  behind  him  in  por- 
traiture and  genre.  Soon,  however,  he  was  actuated 
by  a spirit  of  adventure  to  go  to  sea,  and  accordingly 
embarked  on  board  a vessel  commanded  by  a relative, 
and  sailed  for  India.  Between  the  years  179G  and 
1806,  he  had  served  in  more  than  a dozen  different 
ships,  had  been  in  several  engagements,  had  suffered 
shipwreck  more  than  once,  and  at  length  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  frigate  Belle-Pottle,  near  the  Azores, 
by  a British  squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 
J.  B.  Warren,  on  March  13,  1806,  and  was  brought 
to  Portsmouth : here  he  remained  till  the  peace  of 
1814.  During  liis  long  captivity  of  eight  years  he 
resumed  his  pencil,  working  assiduously ; aud  we  are 
told  by  his  biographer  that  many  of  his  early  pictures 
are  in  this  country,  especially  at  Portsmouth  aud  its 


vicinity.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  felt  strongly 
disposed  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations  for 
advancement  in  the  naval  service,  but  he  gave  up 
the  idea  and  resumed  his  pencil,  Louis  XVIII.  and 
his  family  being  among  his  earliest  and  most  liberal 
patrons.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  1816,  by 
contributing  a “ View  of  the  Port  of  London,”  which 
was  bought  by  the  “ Society  of  the  Friends  of  Aid.” 

In  1817,  Garneray  was  appointed  painter  to  the 
Duke  d’Angouleme,  and,  in  1833,  was  nominated  to 
the  directorship  of  the  Museum  of  Rouen  ; which 
post  he  relinquished  at  a subsequent  period  to  enter 
the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  where  he  con- 
tinued six  years  painting  pictures,  to  be  copied  by 
other  artists  on  the  manufactured  works.  In  1819, 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  of  that  year,  a gold 
medal  was  awarded  to  him,  aud  in  1852,  he  received 
the  decoration  of  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  An  annual  pension  was  also  granted  to 
him  by  the  government  for  the  discovery  of  a new- 
kind  of  canvas  for  painting,  which  received  the 
approbation  of  the  French  Academy,  aud  for  which, 
at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1855,  a medal  was 
awarded  to  him  : the  “ Society  of  Encouragement  ” 
also  voted  him  a silver  medal. 

The  pictures  of  this  artist  are  found  in  many  of 
the  public  galleries  of  France,  especially  those  in  the 
maritime  towns : Nantes  possesses  an  “ Incident  in 
the  Battle  of  Navarino ;”  the  Museum  of  La  Rochelle 
contains  “The  Capture  of  the  Kent  by  La  Confiance;” 
Marseilles  has  a “ View  of  the  Straits  of  Fumes  ;” 
Rochefort,  “ The  frigate  Yirginie  attacking  an  Eng- 
lish squadron;”  Rouen,  “Cod-fishing  on  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland ;”  at  Versailles  is  the  “ Combat  de 
Duquesncs.”  A very  short  time  only  before  his 
death,  he  had  completed  for  the  French  Government 
a picture  of  considerable  dimensions,  representing 
“ Napoleon  I.  and  his  companions  quitting  the  Isle 
of  Elba,  and  steering  their  course  towards  France.” 

Many  of  Garneray ’s  pictures  are  engraved;  Jazet 
has  engraved  more  than  twenty-five.  The  painter 
himself  studied  the  art  of  aqua-tinting  in  the  studio 
of  Debucourt ; he  designed  and  engraved  sixty-four 
views  of  the  principal  ports  of  France,  aud  forty 
views  of  foreign  ports,  which  were  published  in  a 
volume,  with  descriptive  letter-press  by  M.  Jouy. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life-time,  Garneray 
wrote  an  account  of  his  adventures  during  the  period 
of  his  naval  service,  especially  of  the  expeditions 
and  actions  in  which  he  was  engaged  when  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Surcouff,  in  the  Confiance , 
at  Madagascar  and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  This 
history,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Paris  journal  La  Patric,  has  since  been  published 
in  separate  volumes,  with  the  title  of  “Voyages  of 
Louis  Garneray” — “The  Captivity  of  Louis  Gar- 
neray,” with  numerous  engravings  from  drawings  by 
the  author. 


MR.  ARTHUR  HOLME. 

The  Liverpool  papers  announce  the  death  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month  of  Mr.  A.  Holme,  an  archi- 
tect of  good  repute,  and  of  considerable  practice  in 
Liverpool.  His  principal  works  are  stated  to  be 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  St.  Matthias’s  Church,  All  Souls 
Church  and  Schools,  St.  xYidan’s  Church  and  Schools, 
All  Saints  Church,  all  in  Liverpool ; St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Grasscndale ; the  Music  Hall,  Bold  Street, 
Liverpool ; a church  at  Crosby  ; the  mansion  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Peel,  at  Knowlmere  ; and  other  buildings 
of  lesser  importance.  Mr.  Holme  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  his  age  being  forty-three. 

MR.  WILLIAM  DEANE  BUTLER. 

This  gentleman,  also  an  architect  of  high  standing, 
in  Ireland,  died  suddenly  at  Dublin  on  the  28th  of 
November.  His  chief  public  works,  according  to 
our  contemporary,  the  Builder , are  the  “ Roman 
Catholic  Churches  of  Roscrea  and  Monaslcvcren, 
both  important  edifices,  in  the  Gothic  style ; the 
termiual  buildings  at  Dublin,  of  the  Dublin  and  Dro- 
gheda Railway,  iu  the  Italian  style ; the  new  cathedral 
at  Kilkenny,  recently  consecrated,  and  the  facade  of 

the  Palatial  Mart,  Sackville  Street,  Dublin 

The  profession  in  Ireland  may  reasonably  be  consi- 
dered to  have  lost  its  ‘ father,’  as  we  believe  Mr. 
Butler  was  its  oldest  member.” 


THE  LAST  DREAM. 


FROM  THE  MOXUMENT  BY  J.  EDWARDS. 


There  is  a class  of  sculptured  works  to  which  the 
term  “pictorial  sculpture”  may  not  inappropriately 
be  applied;  for  it  assumes  the  character  of  a picture, 
aud  conveys  to  the  spectator  the  idea  that  he  is  con- 
templating something  which  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  his  thonghts  as  would  a painting:  all  the 
attributes  of  the  latter  are  in  it  except  colour,  and 
colour  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  constitution 
of  a picture. 

To  this  class  of  sculpture  would  we  assign  Mr. 
Edwards’s  very  beautiful  monumental  group  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Miss  Hutton,  of  Sowber  Hill, 
Northallerton.  It  is  a picture  carved,  indeed,  out 
of  the  coldest  and  hardest  material,  but  glowing  with 
the  warmth  of  devotional  feeling,  and  speaking  with  an 
irresistible  eloquence  of  the  victory  over  death.  Such 
Art  is  not  mute ; it  has  “ a thousand  living  tongues  ” 
to  make  itself  heard  and  felt.  The  nature  of  the 
design  is  not  original;  it  is  one  frequently  adopted 
in  sepulchral  commemorations,  though  uuder  various 
forms  or  types.  Poets,  from  Homer  to  the  present 
day,  have  often  described  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  its  earthly  tenement  with  w-atching  spirits  hover- 
ing over,  and  its  flight  to  the  unknown  world  under 
their  safe  guardianship ; and  if  such  descriptions, 
and  such  representations  should  be  nothing  more 
than  the  fancies  of  poets  and  artists,  there  is  that  in 
tliem'which  is  soothing  and  pleasant  to  the  feelings, 
aud  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrincsof  Christianity. 
Shakspere’s  dream  of  Katherine,  in  “ Henry  VIII.,” 
may  probably  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Edwards  the 
idea  he  has  so  successfully  carried  out  in  the  monu- 
ment to  Miss  Hutton,  though  he  has  referred  to  far 
nobler  writings  than  those  of  our  immortal  bard  for 
the  essential  spirit  of  his  work.  In  preparing  the 
design  his  purpose  was,  as  he  explained  it  to  us,  to 
give  a high  aud  fine  tone  to  the  subject,  so  as  to 
keep  it  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  deceased 
lady,  and  to  “ make  it  interesting,  in  its  way,  both 
to  the  philosopher  and  the  believer  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  mute  language  of  sculpture.”  These 
combined  objects  he  hoped  to  attain  by  treating  the 
subject  as  a dream  only,  but  yet  such  a dream  as  might 
to  some  extent  embody  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  possible  revelations,  both  of  Imagination  and  of 
Faith,  at  a moment  when  the  eyes  of  the  departing 
spirit  can  pierce  through  the  heavy  shadows  of 
death,  and,  seeing  light  beyond,  can  say,  “ Let  me 
go,  for  the  day  breaketh.”  With  this  view  of  tliG 
subject,  he  has  supposed  the  lady  to  have  fallen 
asleep,  diming  her  last  illness,  with  the  sacred  volume 
she  has  just  perused  resting  oil  her  bosom : while 
sleeping  she  dreams  that  clouds  “dark  as  death”  are 
approaching  her.  These  quickly  disperse,  and  light 
streams  down  from  above,  in  the  midst  of  which 
two  augelic  forms  appear,  and,  with  words  of  hope 
and  comfort,  invite  her  heavenwards : — 


It  must  be  evident  to  any  who  examine  this  com- 
position, that  the  religious  feeling  it  is  intended  to 
convey  is  well  maintained  throughout ; and  those 
who  look  at  it  only  as  a work  of  Art,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  especial  purpose, — though  neither  paintiug, 
sculpture,  nor  any  other  Art-design  should  ever  be 
considered_distiuct  from  its  object, — must  acknow- 
ledge its  claims  to  approbation.  The  repose  of  the 
recumbent  figure  is  perfect ; it  is  sleep,  but  not 
death,  for  as  yet  not  a muscle  has  relaxed,  nor 
a limb  assumed  rigidity  ; the  entire  arrangement 
of  the  figure,  with  its  costume  and  the  accessories, 
is  elegant;  the  drapery  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice  from  the  delicacy  of  the  lines,  and  the 
natural,  easy  sweep  of  the  folds ; the  only  disturbing 
point  is  at'  the  knee,  where  the  lines  require  more 
softening  down.  The  two  celestial  messengers,  or 
visitants — a part  of  the  composition  most  difficult  to 
represent — are  gracefully  designed,  aud  their  mis- 
sion is  well  shown  by  their  action. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Artlett  not  to  draw 
attention  to  his  very  exquisite  engraving  of  the  sub- 
ject ; he  has,  indeed,  made  a picture  of  it  by  bring- 
ing to  his  work  the  true  feeling  of  au  artist. 
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Part  XIII. 

having  the  bridge  that  connects  Windsor  with  Eton, — the 
Castle  to  the  right,  in  Berkshire,  and  the  College  to  the  left, 
in  Buckinghamshire, — we  pass  a long  and  narrow  and 
prettily  wooded  ait,  Romney  Island,  so  well  known  to 
Etonians,  and  dear  also  to  brethren  of  the  angle, — for  here 
good  old  Izaak  passed  many  pleasant  days  of  spring  and 
summer  with  his  beloved  friends,  Cotton,  Donne,  and  that 
great  and  excellent  man,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  ap- 
pointed by  James  I.  Provost  of  Eton,  “ as  the 
fittest  place  to  nourish  holy  thoughts,  and 
afford  rest  to  his  body  and  mind,”  after  his 
busy  life  as  an  ambassador.  We  may  fancy  the 
four  high  and  pure  souls  luxuriating  under  the 
shadows  of  refreshing  trees,  their  simple  enjoyments  augmented 
by  rare  converse  concerning  Nature  and  her  works  : kindly,  and 
loving,  and  gentle  hearts;  all  in  their  decline  (for  Sir  Henry 
was  sixty  when  lie  took  orders  and  office  there),  yet  fresh  anil 
green,  and  young  in  age;  each  illustrating  that  passage  which  he 
• ? who  was  “ chiefest”  among  them  so  sweetly  and  so  truly  wrote  : — 

I “ This  man  is  free  from  servile  hands, 

I I Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall ; 

' Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  land* — 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all." 

We  soon  pass  through  Windsor  Lock,  still  lonely  and  retired  although  so  much 
of  business  and  bustle  is  close  at  hand.* 


engineer,  the  acting  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  the  engineer  for 
Westminster  Bridge.  Passing  other  pleasant  places,  and  some  graceful  islets, 
which  give  their  charms  to  the  river  scenery,  we  arrive  at  Old  Windsor. 

Old  Windsor— as  the  village  is  still  called,  although  Windsor  proper  has 
gradually  lost  its  prefix  of  “ New,”  bv  which  it  is  distinguished  in  all  earlier 
documents,  and  by  which  it  is  indeed  even  now  “ officially  ” described — was 
formerly  a place  “ of  consequence.”  At  the  Conquest  it  contained  a hundred 
houses,  “ twenty-two  of  which  were  exempt,  from  taxes — out  of  the  rest  there 
went  thirty  shillings.”  It  was  a manor  belonging  to  the  Saxon  kings,  and 
they  are  conjectured  to  have  had  a Palace  here  from  a very  early  period.  It  is 
certain  that  Edward  the  Confessor  sometime  kept  his  court  here,  and  it  was 
that  sovereign  who  presented  the  manor  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  monastery  he  had  there  founded.  When  the  Conqueror 
was  firmly  fixed  upon  the  throne,  he  obtained  the  land  from  the  monastery  in 
exchange,  and  setaboul  building  the  Castle  of  Windsor  on  the  elevation  in  the 
vicinity  so  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  site  of  a castle,  according  to  the  established 
rule  of  these  defences.  But  the  palace  at  Old  Windsor  was  not  deserted  by  royalty 
until  long  after  the  castle  was  built.  The  probability  is,  that  this  castle  was  a 
simple  military  defence,  and  had  no  convenicncy  for  residence  until  Henry  I. 
completed,  in  1110,  additional  buildings,  and  royally  opened  his  home  at 
Whitsuntide,  after  which  we  hear  little  of  Old  Windsor,  except  that  the 
manor  passed  into  a variety  of  hands,  by  whom  it  was  held  from  the  king  by 
the  service  of  finding  a man  with  lance  and  dart  to  attend  the  royal  army. 
Since  the  fourteenth  century  it  has  been  held  on  lease  under  the  crown. 

Perhaps  there  arc  not  so  many  dwellings  in  Old  Windsor  now  as  there  were 
when  the  Norman  took  possession  of  England : and  naturally  and  rationally 
preferring  the  height  to  the  dell — to  overlook  the  Thames  rather  than  submit 
to  its  occasional  inundations— commenced  the  fortress  that  has  endured  for 
eight  centuries  and  a half,  without  having  encountered  any  of  those  “ battles, 
sieges,  fortunes,”  to  which  so  many  other  “strong  places”  have  succumbed. 
Yet  in  Old  Windsor  there  is  nothing  old;  we  search  in  vain  for  any  indications 
of  antiquity;  there  is  no  “bit  of  ruin”  to  carry  association  back:  a new 
road  from  Windsor  leads  partly  through  the  Long  Walk,  beside  the  model  farm 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  and  a turn  to  the  left  conducts  to 
the  venerable  church.  It  is  a by-road,  rarely  trodden  except  by  those  who 
worship ; a group  of  noble  trees,  and  some  yews  of  great  age,  completely 


Under  the  railway  bridge  of  the  Great  Western  wc  then  row,  between  another 
ait — “Blackpott’s” — and  “the  Home  Park,”  until  we  arrive  at  Victoria 
Bridge,  a ucw  and  exceedingly  graceful  structure,  which  connects  Windsor 
with  the  pretty  aud  picturesque  village  of  Datchet. 


VICTORIA  BRIDGE. 

The  bridge,  which  has  its  companion  a mile  or  so  lower  down  the  stream— the 
Albert.  Bridge— was  built  in  1851,  from  the  design  of  Thomas  Page,  Esq.,  civil 


Fo.r  the  sketch  wc  engrave  we  are  indebted  to  Commander  King,  the  gallant  son  of 
one  ot  “the  military  knights,"  who,  by  the  gracious  kindness  of  his  sovereign, 
“ reposes  here  in  happy  tranquillity,  after  a long  life  of  honourable  and  active  labour. 
Captain  King  is  well  known  to,  and  highly  respected  by,  all  artists  and  lovers  of  Art. 
lie  was  for  many  years  a regular  contributor  to  the  walls  of  the  ltoyal  Academy  : and 
his  copies  of  Claude  are  among  the  best  that  have  been  made  from  the  pictures  of  that 
great  master. 


OLD  WINDSOR  CHURCH. 

surround  and  almost,  hide  the  sacred  edifice.  It  is  not,  however,  ot  very  early 
date,  aud  is  rather  ^picturesque  than  beautiful. 

In  the  church-yard  was  buried  that  unhappy  lady — fair  and  frail — who,  as 
an  actress  and  an  author,  obtained  some  share  of  notoriety  at  the  close  of  the 
past  century,  aud  who  was  celebrated  by  the  wits  of  her  time  under  the  name 
of  “ Perdita.”  A tomb  covers  her  remains,  but  it  is  overgrown  with  nettles  ; 
there  have  been  none,  for  half  a century  anil  more,  to  care  for  the  last  resting- 
place  of  unhappy  “ Mary  Robinson.”  An  unpretending  grave-stone,  near  at 
hand,  honours  the  memory  of  another ’who  is  there  buried — one  who  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a simple  shepherd. 

A sensation,  difficult  to  describe,  oppressed  us  when,  after  a lapse  of  many 
years,  we  fouud  ourselves  in  the  ever  green  church-yard  of  Old  Windsor ; 
we  felt  a loneliness  that  was  not  tranquillity— an  undefined  longing  it  was 
for  perpetual  repose : all  around  us  was  so  still  that  even  the  song  of  the 
robin,  and  the  footfall  of  the  little  wren  upon  the  crisped  leaves,  disturbed  our 
musing.  It  was  a bright,  glowing,  autumn  day  : there  was  no  wind,  no  breeze, 
not  enough  to  send  auoiber  brown  leaf  from  the  oak : hardly  auy  air  to 
breathe ; a very  bright  day  for  England,  for  the  soft  vapours,  so  thin  and 
gauze-like,  which  here  and  there  veiled  the  azure  firmament,  could  hardly  be 
called  “ clouds” — a cloudless  autumn  day  : yet  no  shine  of  sun  could  penetrate 
the  matted  branches  of  the  grand  outspread  yews.  It  flooded  them  with  light ; 
their  luscious  berries  were  of  more  than  coral  brightness.  It  was  wonderful  to 
stand  off  at  a little  distance  from  these  resolute,  unyielding  trees,  presenting 
the  same  outline,  the  same  tone  of  colour,  to  one  century  after  another,  and 
note  how  their  uppermost  platforms — tier  after  tier  of  firm-set  boughs — re- 
joiced in  that  great  sunlight,  while  beneath  reposed  the  dark  ground,  carpeted 
by  accumulated  spines  of  countless  years.  “ Old  Windsor ! ” fallen  from  its 
ancient  state,  and  but  a suburb  to  the  glorious  pile  beyond  it!  So  “old”  it  is, 
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that  every  vestige  of  its  antiquity  has  mouldered  into  dust — the  sacred  dust  that  j 
cherishes  the  roots  of  grand  old  trees,  and  yields  nourishment  to  the  very  grass  | 
whereon  we  tread  ! 

There  was  a change:  the  fitful  autumn  had  called  up  a dark,  heavy  sweep  of 
clouds,  so  suddenly,  that  we  knew  not  whence  they  came  : yet  there  they  were, 
hanging  like  a mighty  pall  across  the  hemisphere,  obscuring  the  full-faced 
glory  of  mid-day,  and  casting  a grey,  filmy  hue  over  all  the  landscape.  But 
we  were  compensated  for  the  loss  of  light  by  the  variety  of  shadows  that 
passed  over  the  church  and  trees,  and  we  sat  on  a tombstone  to  watch  their 
progress.  All  the  tombs  in  this  quiet  field  of  graves  have  a green-grey  tone  of 
colour,  caused,  perhaps,  by  age  or  damp,  or  a mingling  of  both ; they  are  in 
wonderful  harmony.  Upon  some  of  them  are  time-honoured  names  ; some  arc 
railed  in,  but  the  iron  has  lost  its  hard  and  exclusive  character — it  is  either 
enwreathed  by  ivy  or  overgrown  by  moss.  You  would  rather  uot  believe  that 
those  who  desired  to  preserve  those  particular  graves  were  cold,  defiant  people, 
who  wished  to  protect  what  belonged  to  them  from  the  contamination  of 
vulgar  dust  and  ashes,  but  loving,  tender  folk,  who  “honoured  their  dead” 
with  fervour  in  simplicity.  How  we  cling  to  the  desire  of  being  remembered 
here,  as  if  we  doubted  how  we  should  be  recognised  hereafter ! yet  how  few 
arc  the  bright  names  that,  endure  even  ten  years  after  their  owners  have 
removed  into  the  narrow  house — how  few  of  the  many  swept  away  by  the 
surges  of  “ Time,”  obtain  an  immortality  derived  from  Heaven  ! 

“ It  be  a goin’  to  rain,”  said  an  old  labourer,  who  had  wheeled  a barrow', 
heavily  laden  with  autumn  primings,  up  the  broad  gravel  walk,  close  to  where 
we  sate:  until  he  spoke  we  were  unconscious  of  his  presence.  We  looked  up, 
not  knowing  whether  the  words  were  addressed  to  us  or  muttered  to  himself. 
Although  he  had  that  neglected  look  we  too  often  observe  in  aged  peasants, 
as  if  circumstance  ignored  the  poet’s  notion  of  “ a brave  peasantry,  their 
country’s  pride,"  his  wrinkled  skin  was  fair,  and  the  red  tint  of  the  winter 
apple  was  on  his  cheek  ; there  was  unextinguished  fire  in  his  light  blue  eye; 
the  face  and  form  were  alike  Saxon.  In  his  youth  the  old  man  must  have 
been  conspicuous  for  strength  and  beauty.  He  had  withdrawn  his  hands  from 
the  barrow,  and  wiped  his  furrowed  brow  with  the  remnant  of  a spotted  hand- 
kerchief. “ It  be  a goiu’  to  rain,”  he  repeated,  in  answer  to  our  look  of 
inquiry,  “ though  the  clouds  arc  drifting  towards  the  Castle,  and  may  break 
over  there : but  there’s  no  telling  at  this  time  o’  year — they’re  here  one  minute, 
and  gone  the  next.  There’s  not  much  in  the  church-yard  to  please  you,  only 
maybe,  like  the  rest  of  the  gentry,  yon  want  to  see  what  we  used  to  call  the 
tomb  of  the  fair  shepherdess.  Lor ! when  that  tomb  was  put  up  first,  what 
numbers  came  to  see  it ! but  there’s  nothing  changes  its  object  so  much  as 
enrosity — what  people  think  so  much  of  to-day,  they  don’t  care  about 
to-morrow.  I’ve  seen  such  loads  of  lords  and  gentlemen  gazin’  at  that  tomb — 
but  not  so  many  ladies.  She  was  a play-actor  once,  and  they  called  her  the 
Fair  Perdita,  which  is  shepherdess,  you  understand,  the  fair  shepherdess — but 
to  see  how  one  may  go  from  bad  to  worse ! They  say  a king’s  love  fell  upon 
her  like  a mildew,  and,  for  all  her  beauty,  withered  her  up  ; aud  then  she  died, 
poor  thing, — bad  enough  off  too.  And  her  daughter, — she  has  been  to  see  her 
mother’s  tomb  often,  as  I know  well,  for  I have  been  on  the  spot,  and  opened 
the  gate  to  her : and  she’d  bow  aud  smile  like  a real  lady  : but  always — 
and  I minded  it  well — always  she  came  either  at  early  morning  or  in 
the  gloom  before  night.  She’d  hang  over  the  railing,  even  in  winter,  like 
a wreath  of  snow : it  always  seemed  as  though  she  loved,  yet  was  ashamed 
of  her;  and  she  died  just  eighteen  years  after  her  mother.  She  could 
not  have  been  more  than  live  years  old  when  the  poor  foolish  mother  died. 
I can  tell  over  the  inscription  to  you — I learnt  it  all  by  heart  years  and  years 
ago,  to  repeat  to  the  poor  who  could  uot  read,  aud  the  rich  who  could  not  sec ; 
but,  lor!”  he  added  in  a somewhat  peevish  tone,  “everybody  reads  and  sees 
now. — * Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,’ — that ’s  the  Perdita, — * Mrs.  Mary  Robinson, 
author  of  poems,  and  other  literary  works  : died  on  the  26th  of  December,  1800, 
at  Euglefield  Cottage,  in  Surrey,  aged  43  years.’  And  then  the  daughter — not 
married,  you  understand — ‘ Maria  Elizabeth  Robinson,  daughter  of  Mary 
Robinson,  of  literary  fame,  who  died  at  Euglefield  Cottage,  January  the  4th, 
1818,  in  the  23rd  year  of  her  age.’  —Two  young  deaths,  and  that ’s  the  end  on’t. 
"Why,  you’ll  hardly  believe  it,  now,  when  the  gentry  come  and  ask  which  is 

* Perdita’s  ’ tomb,  and  I tell  ’em,  maybe  they’ll  hardly  damp  their  shoes  to  look 
at  it ; and  ask  each  other  what  poems  ’twas  she  wrote,  and  no  one  knows — not 
one  can  tell!  But,  some  fifty  years  ago,  I’ve  seen  some,  and  from  the  Castle 
too,  who  would  tell  them  all  over  plain  enough.” 

We  sought  to  divert  the  old  man’s  attention  from  a painful  theme  byremark- 
ing that  there  was  another  tomb  in  the  church-yard  of  such  natural  and  simple 
interest  that  we  should  be  glad  to  know  if  “ Thomas  Pope,”  whose  grave  was 
close  to  the  church  door,  had  been  one  of  his  friends. 

The  expression  of  his  face  changed  in  a moment : we  felt  at  once  that  we 
had  fallen  in  his  esteem.  “ Tom  Pope,”  he  said,  in  an  indignant  tone,  “ was 
only  a common  shepherd — just  as  he  himself  was ; only  a day  labourer — 
nothing  more  than  that ! Those  who  put  up  the  stone  needn’t  have  faced  it 
right  by  the  church  door,  in  the  very  eyes  of  the  congregation  : for  his  part,  he 
didn’t  know  what  the  gentry  could  see  in  such  a headstone,  to  stand  gazing  at 
it,  as  they  often  did,  on  the  Sabbath — exalting  one  poor  man  above  another.” 

We  told  him  we  thought  he  ought  to  feel  ‘proud  of  such  a distinction  for  one 
of  his  own  class,  and  that  we  honoured  the  memory  of  the  real  shepherd  far 
more  highly  than  that  of  the  make-believe  shepherdess : the  one  had  left  an 
unsullied  name,  and  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  ; the  other — poor,  flutter- 
ing butterfly  ! — no  woman  could  look  on  her  grave  without  a blush  and  a tear. 
Could  he  repeat  the  epitaph  on  Thomas  Pope? 

“Ah,  ah,  ah  ! ” — what  a cackling,  bitter  laugh  it  was  ! so  contemptuous — 
“ No — ah,  ah  ! the  gentry  who  liked  might  read  that  for  themselves.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  against  Tom  Pope  ! — Tom  never  had  a coat  on  his  back  in  all  his 
life ; nothing  but  a smock-frock, — and,  ah,  ah ! to  put  a tomb  over  him  ! 

* Faithful  and  honest,’ — why,  to  be  sure,  many  as  * faithful  ’ were  left  under 
smooth  grass : to  think  of  his  being  exalted  on  a tombstone  ! ” 


We  were  so  foolish  as  to  persist — though  the  old  man  had  resumed  his 
barrow — in  the  attempt  to  reason  him  out  of  his  nature, — a nature  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  a Berkshire  labourer.  “ Surely  he  ought  to  feel  proud  of  a 
distinction  conferred  upon  one  of  his  own  people.” 

Alas,  alas  ! Tom  Pope  was  none  of  his  people  : his  father  died  at  ninety-two 
— no  one  put  a tomb  over  him.  He  himself  would  be  eighty  come  Easter ; 
and  full  sure  he  was  no  one  would  put  a tomb  over  him.  It  was  evident  he 
considered  the  record  of  Thomas  Pope’s  virtues  an  insult.  He  found  no  fault 
with  the  homage  rendered  to  the  gaudy  imitation  ; the  mock  shepherdess  had 
his  sympathy, — she  did  not  belong  to  his  race:  the  real  shepherd  had  his  con- 
tempt. “ Why  should  he  have  a tomb,  when  no  one  would  put  a tomb  over 
him  ?"  The  old  peasant  wheeled  away  his  load  without  further  parley. 

This  is  the  touching  inscription  on  the  headstone  to  the  memory  of  a real 
shepherd,  conferring  distinction  and  honour  on  the  church -yard  of  Old  Windsor — 

THOMAS  POPE, 

SHEPHERD, 

WIIO  DIED  JULY  THE  20TII,  1-32, 

AGED  UG  YEARS. 

CHEERFULLY  LABORIOUS  TO  AN  ADVANCED  AGE. 

HE  WAS  MUCH  ESTEEMED  BY  ALL  CLASSES  OF  HIS  NEIGHBOURS. 

SOME  OF  WHOM  HAVE  PAID  THIS  TRIBUTE  OF  11FSPECT  To  THE  MEMORY 
OF  A FAITHFUL,  INDUSTRIOUS,  AND  CONTENTED 


ALSO, 

riKEHE,  WIFE  OF  THE  AROYE, 

WHO  DIED  MARCH  2ND,  1S43, 
AGED  90  YEARS. 


A passage  through  the  church-yard  leads  to  the  Thames,  and  just  at  the 
corner  is  a quaint  old  house,  which  the  artist  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
copy,  less  for  the  mansion,  however,  than  for  the  scenery  about  it. 


AT  OLD  WIND' OR. 


A mile  or  so  from  Old  Windsor  and  we  enter  the  county  ot  Surrey,  on  the 
right  bank — Buckinghamshire  remaining  with  us  some  way  further  on  its  left; 
the  two  great  metropolitan  counties  then  continuing  on  either  side  until,  east  of 
London,  they  meet  the  shires  of  Essex  and  Kent.  The  first  object  that  arrests 
the  eye  of  the  tourist  is  the  spire  of  the  church  at  Egham ; but  his  attention  is 
soon  directed  to  an  object  of  even  greater  interest — Cooper’s  Hill.  The  hill 
is  indebted  for  much  of  its  fame  to  the  poem  of  “ majestic  Denham ;”  it  has 
other,  and  earlier,  claims  to  distinction:  although  little  more  than  “a  steep,” 
its  slopes  arc  gradual  and  ever  green ; it  is  beautifully  planted — perhaps  was 
always  so — in  parts ; and  is  now  crowned  by  charming  villas,  lawns,  and 
gardens : it  was,  however,  altogether  a poetical  fancy  which  thus  pictured  it — 
“ his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A shady  mantle  clothes  ; his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows; 

While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  heat. — 

The  common  late  of  all  that ’s  high  and  great." 

Denham,  although  born  in  Dublin,  where  his  father  was  some  time  Chief 
Baron  of  tli  3 Exchequer,  was  “native”  to  this  neighbourhood : here  his  ances- 
tors lived  and  were  buried.  At  Egham  Church  there  are  several  monuments  to 
their  memory  : his  own  dust  reposes  in  Westminster  Abbey.  If  be  bestowed 
celebrity  on  Cooper’s  Hill,  he  derived  hence  the  greater  portion  of  his  fame: 
the  poem  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1643,  during  the  war  between  the  King 
and  the  Parliament ; its  popularity  was  rapid,  and  has  endured  to  our  own 
time.  Dryden  described  it  as  “the  exact  standard  of  good  writing;”  and 
“ Denham’s  strength”  was  lauded  by  Pope. 

But  Cooper’s  Hill  has  an  advantage  greater  even  than  that  it  derives  from 
the  poem — 

“ The  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays ; “ 
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for  at  its  foot  is  immortal  Runnymede,  and  midway  in  its  stream  is  the  little 
island  on  which,  it  is  said,  John,  the  king,  yielded  to  the  barons,  who  there 
dictated  to  the  tyrant  terms  that  asserted  and  secured  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  Ruunymede  is  still  a plain  level  field,  unbroken  by  either  house  or 
barn,  or  wall  or  hedge.  We  know  not  if  by  any  tenure  it  has  the  right  to  be 
ever  green  ; but  we  have  always  seen  it  during  many  years  as  a fair  pasture — 
upon  which  to-day,  as  seven  centuries  ago,  an  army  might  assemble. 

The  small  ait  or  island — Magna  Charta  Island— is  situate  midway  between 
Ruunymede  and  Ankerwyke—  now  a modern  mansion  of  the  Harcourts,  but 
once  a nunnery,  founded  by  Sir  Gilbert  deMontfichct  and  his  son,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  Even  the  walls  are  all  gone;  but  some  ancient  trees  remain,  under 
one  of  which  tradition  states  the  Eighth  Henry  met  and  wooed  the  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Anna  Boleyu. 

It  is  a mooted  point  whether  the  barons  held  the  island,  or  the  king  selected 
it  as  the  place  where  the  eventful  meeting  was  to  take  place.  It  is  certain  that 
John  “ took  refuge  in  Windsor  Castle  in  1215,  as  a place  of  security  against 
the  growing  power  of  the  barons nor  did  he  quit  the  protection  its  walls 
afforded  him,  until  after  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  which  took  place  on 
the  15th  of  June  of  that  year.  The  barons  had  refused  to  obey  the  king's 
summons  to  attend  him  in  his  own  castle;  and  a convenient  place,  sufficiently 
distant  from,  yet  near  to,  Windsor,  was  appointed  as  the  spot  on  which  to  hold 
a meeting,  the  result  of  which  is  one  of  the  events  in  the  world’s  history. 
Hence,  as  Hume  but  coldly  writes,  “ very  important  liberties  and  privileges 
were  either  granted  or  secured  to  every  order  of  men  in  the  kingdom  : to  the 
clergy,  to  the  barons,  and  to  the  people.” 

Magna  Charta  may  be  considered  as  a general  condensation  of  the  laws 
for  the  proper  guidance  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  liberty  of  its  subjects,  which 
had  descended  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  had  been  confirmed 
by  other  kings,  particularly  the  Conqueror.  The  severe  forest  laws,  and  other 
obnoxious  introductions  of  Norman  usage,  were  always  distasteful  to  English- 


* The  Charter  purports  to  bo  given  “ under  our  hand  at  Runingmede  between  Windsor 
and  Staines.”  The  signature  of  the  king  was  in  all  probability  “ his  mark,"  as  was 
usual  with  the  uneducated  nobles  of  bis  era.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  no  sign-manual  of 
a British  sovereign  is  known  to  exist  before  that  of  King  Richard  II.  The  usual  sign- 
manual  was  a rude  cross  placed  before  the  name  written  by  some  “ learned  clerk.” 
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men  ; and  on  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  the  celebrated  Charter  of  liberties 
abolished  many  vexatious  enactments,  and  placed  the  right  of  the  subject  on  a 
clearer  basis.  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  both  confirmed  these  laws;  but  the 
troublesome  days  which  succeeded  supplied  excuses  for  their  infringement, 
and  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the  crown  on  the  general  privileges  of  the 
subject,  induced  the  barons  and  people  to  demand  from  John  a clear  aud  full 
declaration  of  their  rights,  to  be  solemnly  confirmed  for  ever. 

There  has  long  been  preserved  in  our  British  Museum,  an  ancient  Charter 
which  purports  to  be  that  which  John  signed  at  Ruunymede.  It  is  part  of  the 
manuscript  treasures  so  industriously  collected  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  ; there  is 
a somewhat  curious  history  of  its  discovery  by  Sir  Robert  at  his  tailor’s,  just 
when  lie  was  about  to  cut  it  into  strips  for  measures.  The  story  is  related  by 
Paul  Colomies,  who  long  resided  in  England ; but  the  indefatigable  historian 
of  Magna  Charta,  Mr.  Richard  Thomson,  inclines  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
anecdote,  and  prints  a letter  from  Sir  Edward  Dering,  at  Dover  Castle,  in  1630, 
to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  which  he  states  that  he  possesses  the  document,  aud  is 
about  to  send  it  to  him.  This  famous  parchment  was  much  injured  by  the 
fire  that  took  place  at  Westminster  in  1731,  and  destroyed  the  building  con 
taining  the  Cottonian  Library ; it  is  greatly  shrivelled  and  mutilated,  and 
the  seal  reduced  to  a shapeless  mass.  Mr.  Thomson  is  of  opinion,  that  though 
this  famous  copy  “ has  been  considered  of  inferior  authority  to  some  others 
brought  forward  by  the  Record  Commission,  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in 
certain  words  and  sentences,  which  arc  added  for  insertion  beneath  the  instru- 
ment, yet  the  same  circumstance  may  very  probably  be  a proof  of  its  superior 
antiquity,  as  having  been  the  first  which  was  actually  drawn  into  form  and  sealed 
at  Runnymede ; the  original  whence  all  the  most  perfect  copies  were  taken.”  * It 
was  fortunately  engraved  in  facsimile  by  Pine,  before  the  fire  had  injured  it ; 
and  one  of  the  most  important  clauses  is  given  in  our  woodcut;  it  is  that 
which  provides  for  the  free  and  immediate  dispensation  of  justice  to  all,  in  the 
words  — “ No  freeman  shall  be  seized  or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed,  or  out- 


lawed, or  in  any  way  destroyed ; nor  will  we  condemn  him,  nor  will  we  commit 
him  to  prison,  excepting  by  the  legal  judgment  of  hi3  peers,  or  by  the  laws  of 
the  land.”*  By  this  important  clause  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject 
were  preserved  until  after  open  trial. 

There  is  another  fair  copy  of  this  document  in  the  Cotton  Library.  The 
Record  Commissioners,  however,  seem  to  attach  most  importance  to  that  pre- 
served in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  sent  by  Hugh,  then 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  be  placed  among  the  archives  there.  This  is  very  care- 
fully written,  and  contains  all  the  words  and  sentences  noted  for  insertion  in 
the  body  of  that  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  There  is  another  among 
the  archives  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  one  entrusted  to 
Herbert  Poore,  the  Bishop,  or  William  Longespee,  the  Earl,  of  Salisbury,  for 
preservation  there,  in  accordance  with  the  old  custom  of  placing  copies  of  such 
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important  documents  in  the  great  clerical  depositories.  These  are  the  only 
ancient  examples  of  this  great  grant ; hut  there  are  many  early  entries  of  it  in 
old  legal  collections,  reciting  the  whole  of  its  clauses,  and  verifying  their  accu- 
racy. These  were  confirmed  by  other  English  sovereigns;  and  the  Great 
Charter  was  thus  the  foundation  of  English  liberty. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  monument  marks  the  spot,  at  Runnymede, 
where  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  were  maintained  and 
secured,  although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  one  here.  The 
very  name,  however,  is  a memory  imperishable : the  ait  and  meadow  are  places 


MAGNA  CIIAKTA  ISLAND. 

of  pilgrimage  to  all  who  boast  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood;  and  few  arc  they  who 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  visit  Fatherland,  without  offering  homage  to  their  great 
ancestors  in  this  meadow  of  eternal  fame — repeating,  with  raised  and  hearty 
voice,  the  lines  of  the  poet : — 

“ This  is  the  place 

AYlicrc  England's  ancient  barons,  clad  in  arms, 

And  stern  with  conquest,  from  their  tyrant  king, 

(Then  render’d  tame),  did  challenge  and  secure 
The  Charter  of  thy  freedom.  Pass  not  on 
Till  thou  hast  bless'd  their  memory,  and  paid 
Those  thanks  which  God  appointed  the  reward 
Of  public  virtue." 


* The  original  abbreviated  Latin  would  read  in  full  thus Null  us  liber  homo  capiatur, 
vel  imprisonetur,  aut  dissaLiatur,  aut  utlagetur,  ant  exuletur,  aut  aliquo  modo  destruatur, 
nec  super  earn  ibimus,  nee  super  earn  mittimus,  nisi  per  legale  judicium,  parium  suorum, 
vel  per  legem  terra. ” 


In  the  island  which  forms  so  charming  a feature  in  the  landscape,  the  Har- 
courts  have  built  a small  Gothic  cottage — an  altar-house  so  to  call  it.  It  con- 
tains a large  rough  stone,  which  tradition,  or  fancy,  describes  as  that  on  which 
the  parchment  rested  when  the  king  and  the  barons  affixed  their  signatures  to 
“ the  Charter.”  It  has  the  following  inscription  : “ Be  it  remembered  that  on 
this  island,  in  June,  1215,  King  John  of  England  signed  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  in  the  year  1834,  this  building  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  that 
great  event  by  George  Simon  Harcourt,  Esq.,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  then 
High  Sheriff  of  the  County.” 

A little  below  Ankervvyke,  the  Coin,  which  divides  the  counties  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Middlesex,  joins  the  Thames.  The  river  rises  near  the  small  market 
town  of  Chesham,  Bucks,  and  passing  by  Cherreys,  waters  the  town  of  Rick- 
mansworth,  Herts,  reaches  Uxbridge,  (lows  by  the  once  famous  village  of  Iver 
refreshes  the  villages  of  Drayton  and  Harmondsworth,  and,  gathering  strength’ 
“ goeth,”  to  borrow  from  old  Leland,  “ through  goodly  meadows  to  Colnbrook’ 
and  so  to  the  Thames.” 

There  is  little  to  interest  the  voyager  after  he  leaves  this  interesting  neigh- 
bourhood, gradually  losing  sight  of  Cooper’s  Hill,  until  he  approaches  Staines ; 
we  have  leisure,  therefore,  once  again  to  admire  the  rich  foliage  of  the  river — 
that  which  ornaments  its  surface  or  decorates  its  banks.  We  direct  the  reader’s 
attention  to  some  of  the  objects  that  here  gratify  and  instruct. 

A pretty  little  weed  that  decks  the  still  recesses  of  the  river  is  the  amphi- 
bious Persicaria  {Polygonum  am- 
phibium),  a plaut  that  seems  to 
thrive  equally  well  on  land  or 
water ; in  the  former  situation 
being  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
of  weeds  to  the  river-side  farmer, 
but  when  it  takes  to  the  water 
forming  one  of  its  greatest  orna- 
ments ; the  green  and  red  shaded 
leaves  floating  on  the  surface, 
persicaria.  above  which  rise  the  bright  pink 

flower-spikes  in  groups,  that  wave 

and  dance  with  every  ripple  of  the  water,  are  always  pleasant  and  cheerful. 

In  uo  place  do  we  remember  to  have  met  with  that  most  elegant  of  plants, 
the  Forget-me-not  {Myosotis  palnstris),  in  such  beauty  and  luxuriance  as  in 
- some  ot  the  fresh  grassy  nooks  that  we 
Vp-  every  now  and  then  come  upon  in  the 

course  of  our  voyage.  This  is  the  true 
Forget-me-not,  the  Vergiss-mein-nicht 
of  the  Germans,  with  whom  originated, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  romantic  knight 
and  lady  story  to  which  it  ow-es  its  name 
— a name  that  is  often  given  erroneously 
to  other  commoner  and  less  beautifid 
species  with  small  blue  flowers.  The 
glossy  green  foliage  and  thick  waxen 
flowers  of  the  true  flower  sufficiently 
distinguish  it  from  others,  independent 
of  the  scientific  distinctions.  In  all 
European  countries,  but  more  especially 
in  this  country,  the  forget-me-not  has 
been  a favoured  theme  of  the  poets. 
There  is  hardly  one  of  them  who  has 
not  made  it  a subject  upon  which  to 
build  some  sweet  theory  of  remembered 
friendship  or  love.  It  is  attractive,  not 
alone  for  its  own  peculiar  grace  and 
delicacy,  but  because  it  is  found  everywhere  in  England ; there  is  no  flower 
more  common,  yet  there  are  few  more  beautiful  and  none  more  suggestive. 

The  tall,  rosy-flowered  plaut  that  makes  such  a show  among  the  river-side 
herbage,  is  the  Large-flowered  Willow- 
Herb  ( Epilolium  hirsutum),  called  by 
the  country  folks  “ Codlings  and  Cream,” 
from  a supposed  resemblance  to  those 
luxuries  in  the  smell  of  the  young 
foliage  of  this  herb.  As  cattle  arc  fond 
of  eating  it,  it  has  been  recommended 
for  cultivation  as  fodder  in  wet  places 
where  other  useful  plants  will  not  grow, 
and  where  the  willow  herb  flourishes 
luxuriantly. 

This  is  one  of  those  conspicuous  plants 
for  form  and  colour  that  tell  with  such 
charming  effect  when  iutroduced  in  the 
foreground  of  river  pictures,  in  com- 
pany with  the  dock-reeds,  loosestrife, 
meadow'-sweet,  the  yellow  flag,  and  other 
water-nymphs  so  dear  to  the  landscape- 
painter  of  the  school  of  nature.  Happily 
that  school  is  increasing  in  numbers  and 
in  strength : happily  too,  there  is  a grow- 
ing disposition  to  avoid  those  evils  which 
arise  from  a willingness  to  copy  de- 
. . formities  rather  than  to  seek  and  find 

beauty  in  combination  with  truth.  We  cannot  too  frequently  impress  on  the 
artist  the  exceeding  value  of  the  charming  aud  graceful  “bits”  he  will 
tinnally  encounter  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

While  revelling  among  historic  sites,  and  enjoying  the  rare  banquet  of  foliage 
of  which  Father  Thames  is  so  profusely  lavish  “ hereabouts,”  we  may  not, 


however,  forget  that  we  have  yet  much  lo  say  of  the  fish  that  abound  in  his 
waters.  The  Carp  and  Tench  are  of  his  produce,  although  they  are  not  found 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  tempt  the  angler,  and  do  not  often  come  to  his  bait. 
We  describe  them  nevertheless,  for  they  belong  to  our  river.  The  common 
Carp  ( Cyprinus  carpio ) inhabits  most  of  the  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  England, 
always  preferring  muddy  to  clear  bottoms ; it  is  very  tenacious  of  life",  and 
grows  to  an  enormous  size,  sometimes  weighing  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
pounds.  The  mouth  is  small,  and  has  “no  apparent  teeth;”  the  body  is 
covered  with  large  scales;  the  general  colour  is  a golden-olive  brown,  “head 
darkest;”  the  fins  dark  brown  ; the  belly  a yellowish  white.  In  the  “Boke 
of  St.  Abans,”  by  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in 
1496,  the  carp  is  mentioned  as  a “ deyntous  fisshe ; ” and  iu  the  privy  purse 
expenses  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1582,  various  entries  are  made  of  rewards  to 
persons  for  bringing  “ carpes  to  the  king.”  Is  is,  however,  not  a native, 
although  the  period  of  its  introduction  to  England  is  not  ascertained.  The 
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Prussian  carp  is  much  smaller  than  the  common  carp.  The  carp  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar  is  the  “golden  carp;”  of  late  years  it  has  become, 
so  to  speak,  domesticated,  and  adds  essentially  to  our  home  enjoyments  in 
vases  and  drawing-room  tanks,  where  it  is  usually  associated  with  minnows 
and  other  “small  fry”  of  the  river,  being  kept  in  health  by  water  plants, 
which  grow  freely  in  comparative  confinement.  The  date  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  “gold  and  silver  fish”  into  England  is  “differently  stated  by 
authors,  as  1611,  1691,  and  1728.  Yarrell  does  not  attempt  to  fix  the  period. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  first  imported  from  China.  In  Portugal, 
and,  indeed,  elsewhere,  they  are  completely  naturalised,  inhabiting  many  of  the 
streams  and  rivers;  it  is  probable  they  will  be  so  ere  long  in  England,  for  they 
meed  freely  in  many  of  our  ponds,  and  seem  to  require  no  especial  care,  either 
in  winter  or  summer.  “ The  extreme  elegance  of  the  form  of  the  golden  carp, 
the  splendour  of  their  scaly  covering,  the  ease  and  agility  of  their  movements, 
aud  the  facility  with  which  they  are  kept  alive  in  small  vessels,  place  them 
among  the  most  pleasiug  and  desirable  of  our  pets.”  They  become  exceedingly 
tame,  frequently  taking  food  from  the  hand,  and  appearing  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  an  acquaintance  and  a stranger. 


The  Tench  {Tinea  vulgaris)  differs  essentially  in  character  from  the  carp, 
although  its  habits  are  similar,  frequenting  the  same  localities,  and  delighting 
in  muddy  bottoms ; its  origin  is  also  foreign ; aud  it  is  exceedingly  tenacious 
of  life.  The  scales  of  the  tench  are  exceedingly  small ; the  head  is  rather 
large  and  “blunt;”  the  general  colour  of  the  body  is  a greenish-olive  gold, 
“lightest  along  the  whole  line  of  the  under  surface;  the  fins  darker  brown  ;” 
it  grows  sometimes  to  a large  size,  not  unfrequently  weighing  from  five  to 
seven  pounds.  The  angler  finds  it  very  difficult  to  make  prey  of  this  fish;  they 
are  usually  shy,  and  "take  to  the  mud”  when  alarmed;  occasionally  they  bite 
freely.  We  have  ourselves  taken  out  of  a pond  five  or  six  dozen  in  a day,  each 
of  the  average  weight  of  three  pounds ; finding  on  that  occasion  a small  pellet 
of  new  bread  the  most  effective  bait.  Yarrell,  however,  stales  that  “the  best 
bait  for  them  is  the  dark  red  meadow  worm,”  and  that  the  time  when  they  are 
most  readily  taken  is  “ early  morning.”  They  are  not  numerous  in  the 
Thames,  and  are  there  never  fished  for  expressly,  although  every  now  and  then 
one  will  make  acquaintance  with  an  angler’s  hook.  The  Thames,  however,  as 
we  have  often  said,  has  other  fish  besides  the  carp  and  tench  to  tempt  the 
brethren  of  the  gentle  craft. 
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Royal  Academy. — On  Thursday, ‘December  10th, 
being  the  eighty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  at  a general  assembly 
of  the  Academicians,  the  following  gold  medals  were 
awarded : — 

To  Philip  Richard  Morris,  for  the  best  Historical 
Painting. 

To  George  James  Miller,  for  the  best  Historical  Group 
in  Sculpture. 

To  Francis  Trimmer  Gompertz,  for  the  best  Architectural 
Design. 

To  Neil  Oliver  Lupton,  for  the  best  English  Landscape, 
Tub  Turner  Gold  Medal. 

Silver  medals  were  likewise  awarded — 

To  James  Waite,  for  the  best  Painting  from  the  Life. 

To  Henry  Garland,  for  the  best  Drawing  from  the  Life. 

To  Joseph  Moscly  Barber,  for  the  next  best  Drawing 
from  the  Life. 

To  Samuel  Lynn,  for  the  best  Model  from  the  Life. 

To  Ebouezcr  Beunet,  for  the  next  best  Model  from  the 
Life. 

To  Thomas  Vaughan,  for  the  best  Architectural  Drawing. 

To  Henry  M.  Eyton,  for  the  next  best  Architectural 
Drawing. 

To  Alexander  Glasgow,  for  the  best  Painting  from  the 
Living  Draped  Model. 

To  William  Ilolyoakc,  for  the  best  Drawing  from  the 
Antique. 

To  Frederick  Percy  Graves,  for  the  next  best  Drawing 
from  the  Antique. 

To  John  Constant  Wormnn,  for  the  best  Model  from  the 
Antique. 

To  Thomas  Vaughan,  for  a Perspective  Drawing  in 
Outline. 

To  George  M.  Atkinson,  for  a Perspective  Drawing  in 
Outline. 

To  Thomas  Vaughan,  for  a Specimen  of  Sciography. 

In  the  above  list  we  find  three  silver  medals 
awarded  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  student  in  the  architec- 
tural classes.  Mr.  Morris,  who  has  this  time  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  for  the  best  historical  painliug, 
had  the  good  forluuc  to  gain,  in  the  competition  of 
1856,  silver  medals  for  the  best  painting  from  the 
life,  and  also  for  the  best  painting  from  the  living 
draped  model.  Although  experience  has  too  often 
mocked  our  expectations  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
successful  academy-studeuts,  we  will  not  anticipate 
such  a result  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Morris,  whose  career 
we  shall  now  walcli  with  some  interest.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Miller,  another  gold  medallist,  for  sculpture,  had 
awarded  to  him  in  the  preceding  year,  a silver  medal 
for  the  best  model  from  the  life.  The  third  gold 
medallist,  Mr.  Gompertz,  gained  a silver  medal  in 
1855.  Mr.  Worman  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  silver 
medallists  iu  the  above  list,  had  the  same  honours 
awarded  them  on  the  last  occasion  of  distributing 
prizes.  Mr.  Lupton  may  he  congratulated  ou  re- 
ceiving the  first  “Turner”  gold  medal  for  the  best 
English  landscape. 

The  Distinguished  Sculptok,  MacDowell, 
R.A.,  has  recently  executed  a statue  of  young  Lord 
Fitzgibbon,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clare.  The 
gallant  youth  was  one  of  those  who  fell  during  the 
memorable  charge  of  Balaklava ; and  the  statue  is  to 
he  erected  to  his  memory  in  his  uative  city,  the  city 
of  Limerick.  The  dress  is  that  of  the  Hussars,  and 
he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  charging,  sabre  in 
hand.  Consequently  this  work  is  a bold  effort,  and 
assuredly  it  is  a most  successful  one,  to  combine  the 
heroic  with  the  common-place.  It  is  strictly  a por- 
trait— nothing  exaggerated  in  attitude,  costume,  or 
character : yet  the  sculptor  was  fortunate  in  finding 
all  three  more  than  usually  favourable.  A tall,  slight  , 
haudsome  youth,  in  a picturesque  dress,  at  the 
moment  of  daring  excitement,  supplied  excelleut 
materials, — better  could  scarcely  have  been  found  if 
all  had  been  left  to  the  imagination,  or  the  pages 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history  had  been  searched  for 
a becoming  theme. 

The  Prize  Designs  for  the  Government  Offices 
are  removed  to  Edinburgh,  to  afford  our  country- 
men north  of  the  Tweed  the  opportunity  of  decidiu0- 
upon  their  merits.  Apropos  of  this,  there  is  a 
rumour  afloat  that  Mr.  Penucthorne,  the  govern- 
ment architect,  is,  by  order  of  the  authorities,  pre- 
paring designs  for  these  public  edifices,  which,  will 
he  carried  into  execution. 

The  Soulages  Collection. — It  is  understood 
that  this  collection  has  been  again  submitted  to  Go- 
vernment, with  a view  to  its  becoming  the  purchased 
property  of  the  country.  We  cauuot  readily  com- 
prehend the  motive  of  this  new  “move.”  It  was 
certainly  sold  to  Manchester — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
committee  of  the  late  Exhibition.  They  may  pos- 


sibly now  dislike  a bargain  which  was  made  probably 
when  they  had  no  reason  to  expect  the  wealth  they 
obtained  in  gratuitous  contributions  : but  they  have 
a surplus  fund  sufficient  for  its  purchase.  It  will  be 
a fitting  monument  to  remain  in  the  great  city  of 
cotton-lords, — and  that  whether  the  people  value,  or 
do  not  value  it,  as  they  would  a bale  of  raw  produce. 
It  is  not  unlikely  the  committee  have  found  out  that 
in  the  rich  and  intellectual  city  of  Manchester  such 
“ goods  ” are  as  “ caviare  to  the  general but  they 
must  keep  what  they  have  got,  ever,  though  they  see 
no  ready  market  by  which  it  may  be  reissued  at  a 
profit.  At  all  events,  there  is  little  chance  of  their 
being  relieved  of  the  “incumbrance”  by  au  appeal 
to  Government  to  take  it  off  their  hands,  in  order 
that  the  country  at  large  may  pay  for  it. 

Sir  William  Ross. — We  lament  to  learn  the 
very  serious  illness  of  this  estimable  gentleman  and 
accomplished  artist : there  are  few  men  living  whose 
loss  will  be  more  severely  felt  by  a large  circle  of 
friends,  who  respect  and  regard  him  with  feelings 
more  than  commonly  warm  and  strong. 

The  British  Museum  has  recently  undergone 
a transformation  of  a most  curious  kind.  The  grand 
portico  has  been  filled  in  with  a sort  of  glazed  frame- 
work, reaching  half-way  up  the  pillars,  and  utterly 
destroying  the  appearauce  of  the  whole  building.  It 
resembles  a series  of  cheap  photographic  establish- 
ments, and  the  visitor  may  he  excused  some  fears 
lest  the  officials  rush  forward  and  annoy  him  with 
offers  of  “your  portrait  for  a shilling,”  so  complete 
is  the  rivalry  of  appearances.  Surely  the  fragments 
under  this  hot-house  are  not  delicate  exotics  that 
the  open  air  could  injure.  Nothing  can  excuse  the 
tasteless  and  vulgar  character  of  this  excrescence,  and 
it  is  most  marvellous  that  we  cannot  allow  a public 
building  to  remain  many  years  without  injurious 
meddliug  for  the  worse.  We  have  too  few  already  to 
allow  us  to  wantonly  injure  what  we  have.  It  is  as 
had  as  the  old  plan  of  cutting  names  on  sculpture. 

Wood  Carving  Company. — Wc  have  reason  for 
believing  that  a powerful  company,  under  thoroughly 
able  direction,  is  beiug  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  capabilities  of  improved  machinery 
for  carving  in  wood.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall 
shortly  have  more  to  say  upon  this  subject. 

Tiie  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  in- 
augurated their  present  sessiou  with  an  address  from 
Mr.  Huggins,  their  president,  which  was  of  unusual 
excellence.  Iu  the  most  eloquent  language  Mr. 
Huggins  took  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  true 
character  of  Architecture  as  an  art,  and  a practical 
art ; and  he  delighted  his  numerous  audience  uo  less 
with  the  soundness  of  his  views  tliau  with  the 
earnest  aud  able  mauucr  in  which  they  were  set 
forth. 

Pre-Raffaellism. — The  friends  and  professors 
of  this,  the  most  forbidding  mechanism  of  the  art, 
have  always  been  most  tenderly  sensitive.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Liverpool  Academy  is  too 
favourable  to  pre-Raffaellite  art ; whereon  Mr.  Rosetti 
writes  in  defence  of  his  injured  order  to  the  journal 
in  which  such  a denouncement  was  hazarded,  that  it 
is  true  that  last  year,  to  Mr.  Millais’s  “ Blind  Girl  ” 
was  awarded  the  prize  of  £50 ; aud  that,  in  some 
previous  years  also,  prizes  have  been  so  awarded. 
To  go  uo  farther,  this  is  au  admission  that  the 
Liverpool  Academy  has  bestowed  a very  liberal  share 
of  patronage  on  the  pre-Raffaellite  section  of  the 
profession  ; and,  while  making  such  statement,  Mr. 
Rosetti  (splendid e jocosus)  shows  how  few  works  of 
the  natural  school  the  Liverpool  artists  have  selected. 
If  the  prc-Raflaellites  have  held  a petit  comite  on  this 
subject,  their  decision,  as  evidenced  by  thus  thrusting 
their  champion  into  the  arena,  is  wrong — they  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  notoriety  which  they  acliieve  by 
their  works;  and  if  the  Liverpool  Academy  award  all 
their  prizes  to  the  pre-Raffaellites,  they  have  an 
unquestionable  right  to  do  so,  but  as  to  whether  they 
are  right  iu  doing  so  or  not,  is  another  question. 
Wc  have  all  yet  much  to  learn,  and  that  experience 
which  serves  us  the  most  faithfully  is  that  we  acquire 
at  the  highest  cost. 

Lectures  on  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition. 
— A course  of  three  lectures  has  been  delivered 
during  the  last  month  at  tbe  London  Institution, 
Finsbury  Circus,  upon  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition, 
at  Manchester,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  lecturer  to  give  a brief  descriptive 
notice  of  the  aim,  contents,  and  general  arrangements 
of  the  collections  which  formed  this  remarkable 


assemblage  of  Art-treasures,  aud  then  to  discuss  the 
results  which  might  have  been  and  ought  to  have 
been  thus  produced,  together  with  those  which  were 
actually  realised.  In  the  opinion  of  the  lecturer, 
the  exhibition  failed  signally  to  accomplish  what  was 
well  within  its  grasp,  through  it  being  at  Manchester 
instead  of  Loudon,  and  because  of  the  absolute  in- 
ability of  the  “ authorities  ” to  deal  practically  with 
(he  collections  they  had  been  so  successful  in  form- 
ing,— an  opinion  in  which  we  fully  coincide.  The 
formation  of  another  collection  of  Art-treasures  in 
London,  which  should  contain  no  single  thing  that  is 
not  a treasure,  and  which  should  he  ably  aud  effici- 
ently handled,  as  well  as  judiciously  arranged,  was 
strongly  urged,  as  a thing  to  he  auticipated  as  well 
as  desired.  The  Art-feeling  of  the  day  would  require 
it,  aud  public  opinion  would  confirm  the  sentiment. 
The  lectures,  which  were  received  with  marked 
attention  and  approbatiou  by  large  audiences,  were 
interspersed  with  critical  notices  of  pictures  and 
other  works  of  Art,  and  they  earnestly  advocated  the 
sound  study  of  Art  as  a most  valuable  means  for 
advancing  the  cause  of  public  education.  Having 
spoken  iu  terms  of  high  admiration  of  the  collections 
of  etchings  aud  engravings  at  Manchester,  aud  urged 
the  formation  of  such  collections,  which  might  be 
always  available  for  public  instruction  (all  the  ex- 
amples being  framed  aud  hung  up),  the  lecturer 
exhibited,  on  the  occasion  of  the  concluding  lecture, 
a highly  interesting  series  of  specimens  illustrative 
of  the  various  processes  of  eugraving,  from  the  time 
of  Albert  Durer  to  the  present  day,  together  with 
the  series  of  photographs  from  the  Art-treasures 
published  by  Messrs.  Coluaglii,  and  a selection  from 
the  engravings  after  the  Royal  pictures,  which  have 
appeared  in  this  Jourual.  We  would  specially  re- 
mark upon  two  observations  made  by  Mr.  Boutell, 
both  of  which  were  very  cordially  approved  by  his 
audience, — the  one  that  the  national  collection  of 
portraits  now  iu  the  act  of  formation  should  include 
fine  engraved  portraits,  and  the  other  that  in  all 
exhibitions  of  pictures,  every  work  should  be  plainly 
labelled  with  the  name  of  the  artist,  the  subject  of 
the  picture,  and  the' collection  of  which  it  forms  a 
component.  Lectures  of  this  kiud  might  he  given 
with  great  advantage  in  all  our  cities  and  more  im- 
portant towns. 

Street  Architecture. — A step  in  the  right 
direction  is  being  taken  iu  this  matter  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriar9,  by  the  Crown 
Life  Assurance  Company,  iu  the  new  building  for 
their  offices.  The  windows  are  of  the  same  height 
and  width,  and  the  same  relative  positions  that  they 
occupied  in  the  old  buildings;  aud  thus  they  will  iu 
these  respects  range  with  the  windows  to  the  right 
and  left  of  them  as  heretofore.  But  here  all  sym- 
pathy between  this  edifice  aud  its  neighbours  will 
cease,  and  a very  decided  contrast  will  become  appa- 
rent. Architecture,  in  the  worthy  aud  appropriate 
sense  of  the  term,  has  devised  and  executed  this  new 
structure : granite  and  various  marbles  form  its 
external  decorations,  and  the  sculptor  has  been  at 
work  upon  it  with  a powerful  chisel.  Thus,  at  last, 
the  stucco  system  and  the  old  style  of  street  brick- 
building has  in  the  midst  of  it  a specimen  of  genuine 
street-architecture.  We  shall  look  forward  with  much 
interest  to  the  practical  influence  of  this  work,  the 
production  of  Messrs.  Deane  & Woodward.  We 
should  like  to  know  what  the  designers  of  the  pre- 
tentious monstrosities  which  have  very  receutly  dis- 
played themselves  in  some  of  our  metropolitan 
streets  will  think  of  this  new  insurance  office.  We 
can  anticipate  what  they  will  he  ready  to  say, — hut 
that  is  altogether  a different  matter. 

The  Picture  Dealers  at  the  Old  Bailey. — 
Closs,  who  was  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  has 
been  released  from  “ durance  vile”  iu  consequence 
of  a legal  quibble,  which  determines  that  forgery  is 
not  always  forgery.  For  all  valuable  purposes, 
however,  the  conviction  is  as  good  as  if  the  con- 
victed had  endured  an  impiisoumcnt  of  three  years 
instead  of  three  weeks.  We  have  little  or  nothing 
to  say  further  than  we  have  said  on  this  subject. 
Buyers  of  pictures,  and  dealers  in  pictures,  have 
both  had  their  “ warning,” — that  is  enough. 

Mr.  William  Havell,  the  landscape-painter, 
died  on  the  16th  of  December,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-five;  his  pictures — of  Italian  scenery  chiefly 
— were  for  many  years  regularly  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  aud  British  Institution : his  style 
was  peculiar,  and,  at  one  time,  had  many  admirers. 
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Ax  Experiment  in  Photography  is  about  to 
be  made  by  Mr.  Virtue : if  successful  (and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  its  being  so)  it  will  pave  the  way  to 
other  publications  on  a scale  not  hitherto  attempted. 
The  work  referred  to  is  descriptive  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine ; and  the  illustrations  consist  of  the  very 
large  number  of  scoenty-five  views — all  in  photo- 
graphy ! “ The  Holy  Land  ” is,  perhaps,  the  theme 
of  all  others  best  calculated  for  treatment  by  this 
art : it  is  especially  requisite  that  here  facts  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to, — auy  object  found  in  this 
deeply  interesting  locality  would  lose  by  being  sub- 
jected to  fancy ; and  we  should  deny  to  the  artist 
even  an  atom  of  his  ordinary  privilege — introductious 
for  effect.  This  series  will  consequently  be  of  sur- 
passing value ; for  we  shall  know  that  we  see  things 
exactly  as  they  are.  We  content  ourselves  with 
merely  noticing  this  work  as  among  the  valuable 
Art-novelties  of  the  coming  year : it  will  be  our 
duty  eie  long  to  describe  it  at  "length. 

Mr.  Albert  Smith  has  resumed  his  entertain- 
ments at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  with  as  much  at- 
tractive power  as  he  possessed  three  or  four  years 
ago.  Every  evening  of  performance  nearly  as  many 
go  away  disappointed  as  are  received  and  amused. 
The  novelties  consist  of  some  beautiful  views — 
striking  and  true — of  Vesuvius,  quiescent  and  active, 
and  some  new  routes. 

A New  Weekly  Illustrated  Newspaper  is 
about  to  appear;  preparations  on  a very  large  scale 
have  been  made  for  its  proper  sustainment ; and  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  a fully  competent  staff 
: has  been  engaged,  so  as  to  reuder  as  perfect  as  pos- 

sible each  of  its  several  departments — those  more 
i especially  which  have  reference  to  its  Art-illustra- 

tions. Success  can  be  achieved  only  by  exceeding 
excellence:  it  is  not  likely  that  the  rival  with  whom 
it  is  sought  to  share  public  favour  will  be  content  to 
j stand  still.  Competition  suggests  activity  ; and  even 
the  sluggard,  if  excited  by  no  other  call,  is  aroused 
by  a cry  of  danger.  The  only  true  way  to  defy  com- 
petition is  to  do  that  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Those  are  much  mistaken  who  think  that,  “ having 
gained  a name  they  may  go  to  sleep  it  is  often 
easier  to  obtain  a position  than  to  maintain  it ; and 
there  is  always  peril  in  cherishing  a notion  that, 
having  surmounted  the  hill  Difficulty,  we  may  take 
rest  on  its  height.  The  only  motto  which  ought  to 
be  accepted  by  those  who  would  secure  the  success 
they  have  achieved  is,  “ Better — still  better  ! ” Our 
business  is  not  to  deal  with  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  this  new  illustrated  newspaper  has  arisen  ; 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  old  will  receive — as  it 
ought  to  receive — a wholesome  stimulus  from  the 
new. 

New  Stained  Glass  Windows  tn  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. — Five  new  windows,  forming  the 
commencement  of  a grand  series  illustrative  of  the 
Te  Deum,  have  been  recently  fixed  at  the  eastern- 
most end  of  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  on  its  southern  side  : they  arc  the  pro- 
duction of  Messrs.  Bell  & Clayton,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Abbey  architect,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 
These  very  fine  works,  notwithstanding  the  great 
height  at  which  they  are  placed,  are  seen  to  great 
advantage  in  this  noblest  and  most  venerable  of  our 
English  churches.  In  themselves,  these  windows 
are  distinguished  by  the  highest  qualities  of  that 
peculiar  expression  of  Art  which  is  consistent  with 
painting  on  glass ; and  in  their  most  happy  combi- 
nation of  high  qualities,  they  are  equal’  (if  not 
superior)  to  the  most  admired  early  examples.  They 
possess  all  the  lustrous  depth  of  hues,  and  all  the 
rich  harmony  of  colouring  which  characterise  the 
glass  of  the  13th  century;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  show  that  truthfid  drawing  and  genuine  artistic 
feeling  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  imaginary  con- 
ventionalism, because  the  painting  is  on  "glass. 
Glass-painting  has— and  to  be  noble  and  worthy 
glass-painting  must  always  have— a system  of  treat- 
ment peculiar  to  itself;  but  this  system  is  not 
incompatible  with  excellence  in  its  broadest  accepta- 
tion. Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  have  here  shown  that 
j they  know  how  to  deal  with  glass,  and  that  they  are 

real  artists.  We  shall  expect  much  from  these  gen- 
1 tlemen  : and  indeed  it  is  full  time  that  really  first- 
I rate  glass  should  be  produced  amongst  us. 

Foreign  Art  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — Since 
our  last  notice  of  the  Fine  Art  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
i there  have  been  many  accessions,  especially  to  the 
j French  pictures.  Those  of  the  other  schools  remain 

generally  as  they  were.  It  may  be  that  certain  dis- 
tinguished painters  of  the  French  school  have  not 
contributed ; there  are,  nevertheless,  among  the 
smaller  works,  many  productions  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  highest  excellence.  No  living  school 
is  more  liberal  in  its  tutelage  than  the  French — even 
among  these  additions  we  find  German,  Russian, 
Polish,  Italian  — nay,  names  bespeaking  every 
European  nationality.  Among  the  prominent  pic- 
tures are  those  especially  of  Pecrus,  Balfonrien, 
Fichel,  Halphen,  Leman,  De  St.  Francois,  St.  Marcel 
(landscape),  Jacquard,  Deveria,  Joseph  Beauinc, 
Louise  Guizard,  Flandin,  Eugene  Smits,  Garciu, 
Gambogi,  Foirestier,  &c. ; and  besides  the  works  of 
these  artists,  which  arc  principally  figure  compo- 
sitions, there  are  numerous  landscape,  marine,  and 
other  subjects  of  various  interest. 

Shakspere’s  Birthplace,  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
is  now  undergoing  the  isolation  supposed  to  be 
requisite  for  its  due  preservation.  The  houses  on 
one  side  have  been  levelled,  and  it  is  proposed  to  do 
so  on  the  other.  The  effect  at  present  is  not  parti- 
cularly good,  nor  do  we  feel  quite  sure  of  the  wisdom 
of  depriving  such  walls  of  extraneous  support.  There 
is  aa  idea  of  covering  the  whole  after  the  fashion  of 
Peter  the  Great’s  house  abroad ; the  policy  of  this 
is  very  questionable.  The  house  certainly  seems 
to  “age”  more  rapidly  under  the  “care-taking”  of 
the  last  few  years. 

The  Warrington  State  Bedstead,  that  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  at  the  recent  Manchester 
Exhibition,  is,  we  sec  by  advertisement,  about  to  be 
disposed  of  by  shares,  or,  in  other  words,  by  lottery, 
we  presume, — under  the  patronage  of  the  mayors  of 
Manchester  and  Warrington,  some  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  other  influential  persons,  who  have,  no 
doubt,  so  arranged  the  scheme  as  to  keep  within  the 
limits  allowed  by  law  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The 
bedstead  is  the  work  of  a skilful  and  ingenious  me- 
chanic, of  the  name  of  Charles,  residing  at  Warring- 
ton. It  is  a most  elaborate  specimen  of  decorative 
furniture,  in  the  Renaissance  style,  of  oak  and  other 
woods,  sculptured  with  great  taste  and  boldness  in 
designs  of  figures,  fruit,  and  flowers,  to  which  orna- 
ments appropriate  mottoes  or  inscriptions  are  added. 
The  exterior  of  the  cornice  bears  twelve  fine  carvings 
of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  inside  displays  a 
uumber  of  carved  bells  and  emblematical  desigus. 
Altogether  this  bedstead  is  a grand  specimen  of 
modern  Art-manufacture,  and  a monument  of  the 
industry,  talent,  and  skill  of  its  producer.  The  value 
set  upon  it  is  £300,  and  the  purchaser  of  a one- 
pound  share  will  have  the  chance  of  securing  such  a 
couch  for  his  weary  body  as  a monarch  might  repose 
ou  right  royally. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lover,  who  enjoys  the  threefold 
honours  of  artist,  lyric  poet,  and  composer,  has  anew 
work  in  the  press,  upon  the  Lyrics  of  Ireland,  upon 
which  lie  has  been  occupied  a considerable  time. 

The  New  Museum  at  Oxford. — This  equally 
interesting  and  important  edifice  is  advancing  to- 
wards completion  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
under  the  able  direction  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Deane  & Woodward.  When  in  a still  more  com- 
plete condition,  we  hope  to  describe  and  illustrate  it 
fully.  Meanwhile  we  desire  to  express  our  cordial 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  on  the 
success  with  which  he  has  executed  the  iron-work 
that  performs  so  important  a part  in  the  construction 
of  the  buildiug,  and  at  the  same  time  adds  so  much 
to  its  beauty.  The  main  buildings  of  the  museum 
enclose  a large  quadrangle,  and  this  has  been  covered 
over  with  a i mulling  of  iron  and  glass.  The  pillars, 
ribs,  and  constructive  members  arc  all  admirably 
executed  in  iron,  the  capitals  of  the  clustered  shafts 
being  formed  of  lead ; the  shafts  and  ribs  are  tubes. 
The  large  spandrels  formed  by  the  iron  arches  are  all 
filled  with  rich  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers  in  the  same 
material,  which  show  how  completely  the  artists 
employed  have  realised  the  capabilities  of  the  metal 
when  applied  for  architectural  purposes.  The  Crystal 
Palace  shows  what  iron  can  do  in  building,  without 
Art:  the  Oxford  Museum  initiates  the  application 
of  true  Art  to  this  metal,  and  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  its  decorative  qualities  are  fully  equal  to  its 
constructive.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  the 
minute  carefulness  with  which  every  detail  has  been 
carried  out  in  this  iron-work,  of  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  constitutes  a new  era  in  con- 
structive art. 

REVIEWS. 

Oriental  and  Western  Siberia  : A Narrative 
of  Seven  Years’  Explorations  and  Ad- 
ventures in  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the 
Iurgiiis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary.  and 
Part  of  Central  Asia.  By  Thomas  W. 
Atkinson.  With  a Map  and  numerous  Illus-  1 

trations.  Published  by  Hurst  & Blackett, 
London. 

hibited,  at  Messrs.  Colnaghis,  a considerable  number 
of  paintings  and  drawings,  of  which  we  gave  a 
short  notice.  These  pictures  were  the  fruits  of  the 
journey  which  the  artist,  Mr.  Atkinson,  describes  in 
this  volume,  and  a most  entertaining  narrative  it  i3.  1 

Seven  years  did  the  author  spend  in  exploring,  and  ! 

making  sketches  of,  a country  through  which  very  1 
few  Europeans  have  penetrated ; this  was  his  sole 
object,  and  to  effect  it  no  little  amount  of  courage, 
perseverance,  and  enthusiastic  effort  was  needful. 

We  wonder  where  there  is  a region  throughout  the 
globe — civilised  or  savage,  fertile  or  barren — that 
can  by  any  means  be  reached,  whose  soil  has  not 
been  pressed  by  the  foot  of  English  travellers  ; some 
from  the  love  of  adventure,  some  from  their  devotion 
to  art  or  science,  and  some  from  mere  amusement 
and  pleasure ; but  whatever  motive  has  tempted  the 
wanderer  from  his  home,  the  narratives  of  these 
far-and-wide  tourists  have  added  considerably  to 
our  literary  and  artistic  wealth,  and  filled  the  mind 
with  national  pride  at  the  energy,  boldness,  and 
daring  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  Mr.  Atkinson 
may  fairly  be  classed  among  these  dauntless 
travellers,  for  he  says  that,  during  his  journey  of 
nearly  forty  thousand  miles,  “ I suffered  much  both 
from  hunger  and  thirst,  have  run  many  risks,  and 
on  several  occasions  have  been  placed  in  most 
critical  situations  with  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  1 

more  particularly'  when  among  the  convicts  escaped 
from  the  Chinese  penal  settlements — desperate  cha- 
racters, who  hold  the  lives  of  men  cheap.  I have 
several  times  looked  upon  what  appeared  inevitable 
death,  and  have  had  a fair  allowance  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  when  riding  and  sketching  on  the  brinks  of 
precipices,  with  a perpendicular  depth  of  1500  feet 
below  me.”  A single  glance  at  the  map  which 
accompanies  the  volume,  will  suffice  to  show  the 
erratic  character  of  the  author’s  journeyings : he 
appears  to  have  entirely  traversed  the  region  lying 
eastward  between  Lake  Tengiz  ar.d  Lake  Baikal, 
and  between  the  gold  mines  north  of  Krasnoiarsk 
and  Khamil,  or  from  43  degrees  of  latitude  to  60, 
and  79  to  108  degrees  of  longitude;  but  to  reach 
the  nearest  of  these  points  to  St.  Petersburg,  he 
must  have  travelled  severnl  hundred  miles  after 
passing  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  separate  Russia 
Proper  from  Siberia.  One  may  possibly'  imagine 
how  full  of  adventure  such  a journey  would  prove, 
but  to  realise  it  with  any  approach  to  reality,  we 
must  hear  Mr.  Atkinson  tell  Iris  own  story,  which 
he  does  in  a plain,  unvarnished,  but  most  agreeable 
and  pleasant  manner,  so  much  so,  that  we  found  it 
not  an  easy  matter  to  lay  the  book  down  when 
we  had  once  opened  it.  We  cannot  doubt  others 
feeling  as  much  interest  in  it  as  ourselves,  and 
cordiallvj-ecommend  the  volume  as  one  that  will 
instruct,  while  it  will  tend  to  enliven  the  evening 
hours  of  a fireside  party.  A large  number  of  well- 
executed  coloured  lithographs,  and  of  wood  en- 
gravings, are  of  sufficient  excellence  to  bring  the 
book  within  the  class  of  “illustrated  gift-books.” 

The  Departure  (Second  Class). — The  Return 
(First  Class).  Engraved  by  W.  H.  Simmons, 
from  the  Pictures  by  A.  Solomon.  Published 
by  Gambart  & Co.,  London. 

Mr.  Solomon  tells  a story  well,  but  we  wish  he 
would  choose  subjects  less  common-place  than  such 
as  these,  and  others  of  a similar  character  which 
he  frequently  paints;  he  might  surely  find  many 
that  would  show  his  powers  of  description  in  a more 
pleasing  light ; for  he  has  powers  both  of  observation 
and  of  execution  far  above  the  average,  but  he  is 
not  just  to  himself.  The  “Departure”  represents 
the  interior  of  a second-class  railway-carriage,  in 
which  are  seated  a widowed  mother,  accompanying 
her  young  son  to  a sea-port,  whither  he  is  bound, 
to  enter  the  service;  a sister  of  the  lad  accompanies 
them.  In  the  adjoining  compartment  are  seated  a 
thorough-going  man-o’-wars  sailor,  and  a buxom 
female,  who  may  be  his  wife ; the  characters  and  the 
incident  are  plain  enough,  and  well  represented. 

In  “The  Return,”  we  see  a first-class  carriage,  in 
which  is  seated  the  sailor-lad,  now  grown  into  a 
young  man,  in  the  undress  naval  uniform  of  an 
officer;  he  is  conversing  with  an  old  gentleman, 
whose  daughter  is  seated  by  his  side,  apparently 
engaged  with  her  needle  and  fancy-work,  but  in 
reality  “taking  observations” — and  very  agreeable 
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they  seem'  to  he — of  the  handsome  young  officer, 
so  it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  what  will  be  the 
result  of  this  cruise  on  land.  The  prints  are  large, 
and  the  subjects  scarcely  worthy  of  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  engraver;  however, 
they  may  suit  some  tastes,  and  painters  and  en- 
gravers must,  we  suppose,  work  for  the  pleasure  of 
all ; neither  Raffaello,  nor  Titian,  nor  Leonardo,  will 
satisfy  everybody. 

Comus  : a Mask.  By  John  Milton.  Illustrated 
by  Pickkrsgill,  Foster,  Hariuson  Weir, 
&c.  The  Engravings  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 
Published  by  Routledge,  London. 

This  is  another  of  the  charming  books  of  the  season, 
and  one  that  will  find  many  admirers,  not"alone 
because  there  is  no  more  exquisite  “poem”  in  the 
language,  nor  any  better  as  a gift-book,  but  because 
Art  has  here  worthily  represented  the  sublime  or 
beautiful  conceptions  of  the  poet.  It  is  in  truth  a 
volume  of  pictures.  The  illustrations  are  thirty  in 
number,  while  the  pages  are  but  eighty.  The 
artistic  gems  are  therefore  in  proportion  to  the 
immortal  passages  with  which  all  readers  are 
familiar  wherever  tho  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is 
spoken ; or  tho  translator  has  made  known  the 
imperishable  name  of  the  authorof  “ Paradise  Lost.” 
We  have  reviewed  this  year  many  of  these  books  of 
beautiful  illustrations,  drawn  by  competent  artists, 
and  engraved  by  accomplished  engravers,  and  we 
have  done  justice  to  both  ; rejoicing  to  find  excellent 
and  pure  art  thus  lavishly  supplied  in  association 
with  the  rare  and  valuable  in  literature  ; but  there 
is  one  part  of  our  duty  we  have  neglected.  Thoso 
who  know  the  nature  of  wood-cut  embellishments, 
know  well  how  much  of  the  result  must  depend  on 
the  printer.  No  matter  what  skill  the  engraver  may 
display  in  treating  the  artist’s  work,  his  labour  will 
be  thrown  away  if  the  printing  be  careless;  it  is 
better,  indeed,  to  have  a bad  cut  well  printed  than 
a good  cut  badly  printed.  All  the  books  we  have 
noticed  arc  in  this  respect  admirable,  and  it  is  only 
commonly  just  that  we  should  express  public  obli- 
gation to  Air.  Clay,  the  printer  by  whom  the  greater 
number  of  these  “illustrated  books”  have  been  pro- 
duced. On  such  occasions  the  name  of  “ the  printer” 
should  never  be  overlooked. 


Winged  Words  on  Chantuey’s  Woodcocks. 

Edited  by  James  Patrick  Muirhead,  M.A. 

With  Etchings.  Published  by  J.  Murray, 

London. 

A few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the  origin  of  this 
book.  Chantrey,  being,  in  November,  1829,  on  a 
visit  at  Holkham,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Coke  (afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Leicester),  and  having  joined  a 
shooting  part)',  had  the  good  fortune,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  day’s  sport,  to  kill  two  woodcocks 
at  one  shot.  A tablet  commemorating  this  feat  of 
arms  was  placed  in  the  hall  at  Llolkham,  and  on  it 
Chantrey  sculptured  representations  of  his  feathered 
victims  with  singular  beauty  and  fidelity.  The 
subject  has  at  various  times  given  rise  to  a large 
number  of  poetical  epitaphs  and  jeux-d’  esprit,  from 
many  distinguished  and  learned  scholars,  among 
them  Wrangham,  Maltby,  Selwyn,  Tenterdcn, 
Williams,  Alderson,  Wilberforce,  Scott,  Wellesley; 
these  compositions,  some  in  Greek,  others  in  Latin, 
are  now  collected  and  published ; and  the  book  is 
illustrated  with  several  clever  etchings  of  the  birds, 
living  and  dead.  We  extract  three  morccnux  from 
this  amusing  volume.  The  first  is  Archdeacon 
Wrangham’ s translation  of  one  written  by  him  in 
Latin. 

“ By  the  same  hand  we  fell,  and  we  revive ; 
lie,  who  destroyed  us,  hade  us  henceforth  live. 
Twico  happy  hand  ! which,  while  it  bids  us  die, 

Bids  us  in  marble  live  immortally.” 

The  next  is  Lord  Jeffrey's  : — 

“ The  sculptor  killed  them  by  one  shot, 

And,  when  the  deed  was  done, 
lie  carv’d  them,— first,  upon  one  toast, 

And  then,  upon  ono  stone  ! ” 

The  following  is  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford:— 
“ Life  in  death,  a mystic  lot, 

Dealt  thou  to  the  winged  band  : 

Death— from  thine  unerring  shot, 

Life — from  thine  undying  hand.” 


Kavanagu  : a Tale.  By  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  Illustrated  with  Original  De- 
signs by  Birket  Foster.  Published  by  Kent 
& Co.,  Loudon. 

It  may  be  considered  that  Longfellow’s  prose  is 
poetry,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  poetry  is  prose: 
his  prose  tales  are  remarkable  for  a delicate  strain  of 
feeling  which  does  not  diminish  their  strength, 
while  the  language  is  so  original,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  quaint,  that  the  rhyme  is  looked  for  as  an 
accompaniment,  and  you  wonder  for  a moment 


where  it  is  gone  ! its  absence  is,  however,  amply 
atoned  for  by  the  sudden  depth  and  richness  of  a 
sentiment,  or  the  upstarting  of  some  giant  thought. 
He  is,  it  is  believed,  more  esteemed  in  England 
than  in  America;  we  marvel  that  any  one  can  fail 
to  appreciate  the  grealest  poet  of  the  age  we  live  in  : 
to  us  a volume  of  Longfellow’s  poems  is  a com- 
panion, and  often  a counsellor  of  whom  we  are  never 
weary. 

Kavanagu  is  a tale  rather  of  thought  than  of 
action,  and  we  admire  it  tho  more  because  it  gives 
forth  more  of  the  poet’s  inner  man  : this  book  is 
exquisilely  “brought  out”  and  illustrated,  and  wo 
know  nothing  more  suited  to  the  drawing-room  or 
library  of  a person  of  taste  and  feeling.  We  con- 
fess the  most  superb  house  in  town  or  country  would 
bo  cheerless  to  us  without  the  “poets.”  We  rank 
Longfellow  as  greatest  among  those  who  still  wander 
about  this  work-a-day  world ; and  \\c  have  placed 
him  on  our  shelves  close  to  the  greatest  of  the  past 
half  century — Wordsworth  ! Even  when  we  would 
write  of  Longfellow  as  a writer  of  prose,  we  arc 
drawn  onwards  to  believe  in  him  only  as  a Poet. 


A History  of  tiie  British  Entire  in  India. 

By  E.  II.  Nolan,  Pii.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  the 

“ History  of  the  War  against  Russia. ” Part  I. 

Published  by  J.  8.  Virtue,  Loudon. 

The  history  of  British  rule  in  India  is,  without  a 
single  exception,  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
history  of  the  nations  of  tho  earth;  and  yet  how 
little  of  it,  or  of  the  country  itself,  is  known  by  the 
people  of  England  generally.  The  prevailing  idea 
entertained  by  most  persons  amounts  to  little  more 
than  this,  that  our  East  Indian  possessions  occupy 
a vast  territory,  over  which  a company  of  merchants 
in  London  exercise  supreme  control,  having  large 
native  armies  in  their  pay ; that  numerous  young 
men  go  out  from  England  to  take  service  in  those 
armies,  and  to  fill  various  civil  offices,  and  that  in 
due  time  they  return  to  their  own  country  with 
enormous  fortunes  and  debilitated  constitutions^  and 
retire  to  Bath  or  Cheltenham  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  We  believe  this  to  be  no  overdrawn 
statement  of  the  amount  of  information  which,  till 
very  recently  at  least,  was  current  among  us.  The 
events  of  the  last  six  months  have,  however, 
awakened  a spirit  of  inquiry  regarding  a land  de- 
luged with  tho  blood  of  some  of  England’s  bravest 
and  best ; and  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  and  a 
score  other  places,  have  become  familiar  words  in 
the  lips  of  tens  of  thousands  who  had  never  heard 
the  names  half  a year  ago.  For  our  own  sakes,  as 
well  as  for  the  future  interest  of  the  people  over 
whom  we  are  destined,  as  wc  firmly  believe,  even 
yet  to  hold  dominion,  we  must  become  far  better 
acquainted  than  we  have  hitherto  been,  with  India 
and  its  past  history  ; we  must,  as  a nation,  learn  the 
nature  of  the  disorders  that  have  caused  such  a fearful 
disruption  of  the  social  elements,  before  wc  can,  as 
a nation,  apply  suitable  remedies.  Under  such  a con- 
stitutional government  as  that  with  which  England  is 
blessed,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  acquire  this 
information,  because  every  man  is  more  or  less  a 
portion  of  the  governing  body  ; through  bis  repre- 
sentative in  parliament  lie  becomes  a maker  of  the 
laws  to  which  India  must,  hereafter,  be  subjected. 
Dr.  Nolan’s  introduction  to  his  “ History  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India”  places  this  matter  in  a 
clear  and  intelligible  light,  and  is  of  itself  well 
worth  perusal ; the  remainder  of  this  first  part  is 
devoted  to  a statistical  account  of  the  country.  As 
the  work  proceeds,  we  shall  find  opportunity  for 
referring  to  it ; all  that  now  is  needful  to  say,  is, that 
it  promises  well,  and  as  the  subject  is  of  interest 
to  us  all,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  widely  acceptable. 
Judging  from  the  little  the  author  has  yet  written,  he 
appears  to  have  entered  upon  his  task  with  every  desire 
to  write  impartially.  The  l*>ok  is  published'  in  the 
same  style  as  Dr.  Nolan’s  “Russian  War,”  and  is 
embellished  with  views  and  portraits  engraved  on 
steel. 


Nineveh  and  its  Palaces.  By  Josefh  Bonomi. 

Published  by  U.  G.  Bohn,  London. 

A third  edition  of  this  interesting  book  has  been 
included  in  the  illustrated  library  issued  from  the 
multifarious  store  of  Mr.  Bohn,  to  whom  the  reading 
world  is  indebted  for  a large  series  of  very  cheap 
and  very  good  books.  Mr.  Bonomi,  with  that  con- 
scientiousness which  characterised  his  labours  from 
their  commeucement,  has  added  to  his  present 
edition,  a full  account  of  all  discoveries  made  since 
the  last  one  was  printed,  and  has  corrected  and 
revised  the  whole.  We  thus  possess  accurate  ac- 
counts and  engravings  of  the  important  researches 
made  in  Ancient  Nineveh  within  the  last  few  years, 
as  well  as  their  results,  now  placed  in  our  National 
Museum.  To  the  galleries  of  that  building  the 
present  work  is  a most  useful  handbook,  and  its 
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pages  abound  with  knowledge  essential  to  all  who 
would  properly  understand  what  is  there  exhibited, 
and  ponder  over  it  in  their  own  homes.  Five  hun- 
dred pages,  and  nearly  three  hundred  wood-cuts  are 
thus  brought  to  the  library  shelves  for  a few  shillings. 


Many  Thoughts  on  Many  Things.  Compiled 
and  arranged  by  Henry  Southgate.  Pub- 
lished by  Routledge  & Co.,  London. 

This  is  a large  and  somewhat  costly  book,  hut  must 
be  considered  cheap  by  those  who  examine  the  700 
pages,  of  double  columns,  so  beautifully  printed  as 
to  supply  an  admirable  example  of  typography — tho 
best  example,  perhaps,  we  have  had’  since  the  Chis- 
wick press  obtained  fame  and  lost  it.  The  idea  of 
Mr.  Southgate  is  by  no  means  new  ; a commonplace 
book  of  choice  passages  from  great  authors  is  no 
novel  thing ; but  a long  period  has  passed  since  any 
publication  of  the  kind  was  issued,  and  there  is  no 
other  source  to  which  we  can  apply  in  reference  to 
writers  comparatively  modern.  Such  a work  was 
therefore  needed  ; and  assuredly  an  immense  amount 
of  labour,  thought,  and  persevering  industry  has 
been  brought  to  bear  in  the  compilation  of  this  book. 
It  is  only  requisite  to  explain,  that  under  various 
leading  heads,  arranged  alphabetically — beginning 
with  “abdication”  and  ending  with  “zoology” — 
extracts  are  given  from  an  immense  mass  ofaulhors, 
British  and  foreign.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
omissions,  and  it  is  quite  as  certain  several  intro- 
ductions that  might  have  been  advantageously 
omitted  ; but  as  a whole,  the  collection  is  of  value, 
and  will  prove  a mine  rich  and  inexhaustible  to 
those  who  are  in  search  of  quotations.  We  by  no 
means  think  it  might  not  have  been  done  better ; 
nay,  perhaps  the  work  is  even  yet  to  do,  for  a very 
slight  consideration  will  show  how  many  authors 
are  left  unnoticed — how  many  illustrative  passages 
have  been  omitted,  while  their  places  are  filled  from 
sources  which  no  one  can  accept  as  “authorities.” 


The  Fables  ofJEsop  and  Others  translated 
into  Human  Nature  by  C.  H.  Bennet. 
Published  by  Kent  & Co.,  Loudou. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  a previous  work, 
entitled  “Shadows,”  by  the  author,  will  be  glad 
to  meet  him  again,  and  in  a very  fertile  field.  The 
volume  we  are  compelled  to  notice  thus  briefly, 
affords  ample  enjoyment  for  a long  winter's  evening. 
The  illustrations  cannot  be  put  aside  as  ephemeral, 
they  are  akin  to  the  fables,  and  are  for  time,  not 
fashion.  The  fable  of  “Tho  Lion  and  the  Gnat,” 
comes  particularly  home  to  our  sympathies.  A 
literary  lion,  evidently  busy  in  his  studio  with  pens 
and  ink,  has  become  enraged  to  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity by  the  buzzing  of  a gnat’s  barrel  organ  ! The 
story  is  quaintly  carried  out  by  an  admirably  drawn 
spider,  whose  head  and  hat  are  unmistakeably 
those  of  a policeman,  quite  ready  and  willing  to 
take  the  gnat  into  custody;  but  we  should  be  glad 
to  know  where,  in  Kirby  or  Spence,  the  author 
fouud  a “ blue-bottle  spider”  Many  of  the  engrav- 
ings are  irresistibly  grotesoue,  yet  they  are  scarcely 
caricatures,  adhering,  as  tliey  so  continually  do,  to 
truth  and  nature. 


Pilgrimage  in  Paris.  By  Miss  Pardoe.  Pub- 
lished by  William  Ley,  London. 

The  animated  likeness  prefixed  to  this  brilliant  little 
volume  was  very  welcome  to  our  table,  even  at 
this  full  and  busy  season,  when  books  are  more  like 
butterflies  than  bees ; it  brought  before  us  many 
pleasant  memories  of  the  young  and  fairy-like  girl 
when,  hesitating  whether  to  recede  or  advance,  she 
stood  upon  the  threshold  of  literature — then,  ns  now, 
earnest,  eager,  industrious,  and  steeped  in  sunshine. 
Since  then  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Miss  Pardoe  has  bravely  won  a 
high  place,  not  only  ns  a novelist,  but  as  a traveller 
and  biographer.  Essentially  feminine  in  her  tastes 
and  feelings,  she  feathered  her  oar  through  many 
breakers,  where  a, heavier  craft  might  have  fouu- 
dered  ; and  if  she  has  been  severely  criticised  for  the 
more  than  necessary  sparkle  which  sometimes  con- 
founds the  real  with  tlie  ideal,  it  is  only  when  the 
critic  has  been  unable  to  sympathise  with  her  bright 
and  buoyant  nature.  She  sees  things  through  a 
different  medium  to  the  generality  of  observers  ; her 
mind  not  only  imbibes,  but  retains  sunshine,  and 
even  elicits  it  from  shadow.  This  temperament  has 
rendered  her  what  may  be  truly  called  a cheerful 
writer ; she  always  desires  to  make  her  heroines  and 
her  readers  happy,  and  it  costs  her  a great  deal  of 
pain,  when  “ poetical  justice,”  or  a still  more  stub- 
born 11  fact,’'  compels  her  to  confess  that  shadows 
sometimes  darken  into  night. 

Many  of  the  tales  in  this  welcome  volume  have 
been  published  in  il Fraser.”  Miss  Pardoe  savs  that, 
“If  the  aphorism  of  our  grandmothers’  be  true  that 
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a thiDg  laid  away  for  seven  years  is  as  good  as  new 
when  it  is  reproduced,  I may  be  permitted  to  hope 
that  the  sketches  in  question  will  be  1 better  than 
new,’  as  they  have  not  seen  the  light  for  twice  that 
period  ! ” Indeed,  out  of  the  eight  tales,  we  only 
recognise  two  as  old  acquaintances, _ and  those  it 
gave  us  infinite  pleasure  to  meet  again.  We  hope 
these  “ Pilgrimages  in  Paris”  are  but  heralds  of 
something  more  important : Miss  Pardoe  has  been 
a long  time  silent,— idle,  she  never  is ; so  we  have 
a right  to  conjecture  that  ere  long  she  will  prove 
that  we  have  not  waited  and  watched  in  vain. 

The  Diary  of  Three  Children  ; or,  Fifty-two 
Saturdays.  Edited  by  Catherine  D.  Bell. 
Published  by  Edmondstone  & Douglas, 
Edinburgh. 

“A.  Stein”  is  well  known  and  loved  in  the  great 
“Father-land”  as  a writer  for  children':  this  apt 
and  naive  translation  will  teach  us  to  value  him 
nearly  as  much  here  as  he  is  valued  there.  German 
is  now  almost  as  universally  taught  in  England  as 
French  ; its  literature,  iu  many  respects,  is  akin  to 
our  own  : we  have  also  a great  deal  of  the  same 
German  home-lovingness, — we  used  to  have  a great 
deal  of  the  same  simplicity,  but  that  has  become 
somewhat  traditional.  The  English  and  the  Ger- 
man women  are  about  the  best  wives  and  mothers 
in  the  world ; but  the  woman  in  Germany  is  a far 
greater  home-slave  than  the  woman  in  England. 
If  the  German  husband  of  the  lower  class  does  not 
beat  his  wife,  he  expects,  and  custom  enforces,  a 
more  continuous  and  unremitting  slavery  than  would 
be  tolerated  in  England.  In  Germany,  even  the 
passing  traveller  knows  who  are  the  hewers  of 
wood,  tillers  of  the  earth,  and  drawers  of  water.  In 
Bavaria  we  have  ourselves  seen,  more  than  once,  a 
cow  and  a woman  yoked  to  the  same  plough  ! But 
this  memory  is  not,  perhaps,  in  harmony  with  the 
Diary  of  Three  Children,  which  has  been  some- 
what modified,  and  altered  to  suit  the  tastes  and 
feelings  of  the  English.  We  consider  the  volume, 
which  is  peculiarly  fresh  and  original,  as  a most 
interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  our  juvenile 
literature. 

If  our  younglings  could  be  induced  by  the  example 
of  William,  Mary,  and  Harry,  to  keep  diaries,  it 
would  create  a habit  of  looking  back,  which  is  of 
great  advantage  to  old  and  young.  But  a diary,  to 
be  useful  or  interesting,  must  be  faithful ; it  must 
not  be  a record  of  a convenient  half,  but  of  the 
whole  ; in  a word,  it  must  be  transparently  true,  or 
it  becomes  almost  a falsehood.  Very  few  faithful 
diaries  have  been  given  to  the  world ; Moore’s  is  the 
most  faithful  of  these  latter  days  ; and  the  result  of 
its  truth  and  sincerity  is,  that  those  who  desired  to 
be  amused,  have  slandered  the  man  because  he  did 
not  invent  instead  of  record. 

We  must  say  one  word  more  about  the  book  which 
suggested  these  thoughts,  and  it  is  to  recommend  it 
very  earnestly  at  this  gift-season  to  all  who  wish  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  young. 

Pastoral  Poems.  By  William  Wordsworth. 
fca.  Illustrated  with  Numerous  Engravings.  Samp- 
son Low,  London. 

In  this  delicious  volume,  which  contains  the  most 
exquisite  of  all  the  poems  of  the  great  master,  Mr. 
Birfcet  Foster  is  entirely  “at  home  perhaps  there 
is  no  living  artist  better  suited  to  illustrate  a poet 
whose  pictures  are  as  numerous  as  his  thoughts. 
We  desire  always  to  see  Wordsworth  in  the  hands 
of  the  landscape  painter;  it  is  very  difficult  to 
realise  any  of  his  “ characters,”  but  the  Nature  he 
reverenced  and  loved,  is  as  free  to  the  pencil  as  to 
the  pen;  and  it  may  receive  from  the  one  artist 
almost  as  much  justice  as  it  received  from  the  other. 
The  poet  would  have  delighted  in  these  pictoriai 
accompaniments  to  his  poems.  He  knew  compara- 
tively little  of  art, — in  his  day  it  had  not  been  made 
“common;”  but  no  writer  of  any  age  would  have 
more  keenly  appreciated  the  advantage  he  obtains 
when  the  offspring  of  his  fancy  are  made  palpable 
realities,  as  they  are  here,  in  this  charming  book. 
Our  debt  to  Mr.  Sampson  Low  is  thus  augmented  ■ 
he  has  issued  so  many  beautiful  volumes  as  to  have 
largely  influenced  public  taste.  We  trust  they  have 
all  been — as  they  all  ought  to  be — “ successful,”  in 
the  commercial  'sense ; and  that  his  resources  for 
the  future  are  not  impaired  by  evils  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Miller’s  Daughter.  By  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. Illustrated  by  A.  L.  Bond.  Published 
by  Kent  & Co.,  London. 

This  collection  of  illustrative  etchings  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  accomplished  lady  ; they  are  graceful 
and  agreeable,  and  as  fanciful  as  the  famous  poem 
with  which  they  are  happily  associated.  Some  of 
them  manifest  considerable  power;  and  in  all  there 


is  evidence  of  thought  and  careful  study  as  well  as 
matured  observation  ; the  landscapes  are,  however, 
so  much  better  than  the  figure  subjects,  that  we 
may  wish  the  fair  artist  had  only  resorted  to  the 
hills  and  meadows  and  river  sides,  selecting  her 
themes  from  the  weeds  and  flowers  she  found  there, 
and  which  she  well  knows  how  to  “appropriate” 
to  the  purposes  of  Art. 

The  Loves  of  the  Poets;  or,  Portraits  of 
Ideal  Beauty.  Engraved  by  W.  H.  Mote, 
from  Drawings  by  various  Artists.  Published 
by  Kent  & Co.,  London. 

There  is  more  of  the  real  than  the  ideal  in  this 
series  of  portraits;  although  pictures  of  fair  girls 
or  beautiful  women,  they  are  not  rightly  named: 
assuredly  no  one  of  them  confirms  our  preconceived 
notions  of  “The  Loves  of  the  Poets.”  Yet  the 
book  is  a most  pleasant  one  ; such  pretty  faces  are 
rarely  found  even  in  Art  now-a-days,  for  the  photo- 
graphist has  far  too  generally  taken  the  place  of 
the  miniature  painter — and  “ the  fair  portion”  of 
creation  has  little  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  change. 
The  book  is  charmingly  “got  up;”  the  arrange- 
ments are  in  keeping  with  the  subject,  and  the 
engraver  has'  admirably  performed  his  part  of  the 
allotted  task. 

Merry  Pictures  by  Comic  Hands.  Published 
by  Kent  & Co.,  London. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  merry  Christmas  book 
contains  many  hundred  woodcuts — from  the  designs 
of  Doyle,  Leech,  Crowquill,  Browne,  Meadows,  and 
Hine — artists,  all  of  whom  are  “famous;”  and 
any  one  of  whom  can  at  any  time  “ set  a table  in  a 
roar.”  There  is  here,  consequently,  an  inexhausti- 
ble mine  of  humour ; yet  there  is  no  atom  of  coarse- 
ness mixed  therewith.  The  book  will  delight  young 
and  old  ; it  is  so  full  that  an  evening  may  be  spent 
over  it,  while,  from  its  nature,  it  may  be  taken  up 
for  “ a look  through”  at  any  time.  A more  com- 
plete cure  for  winter  “blue  devils”  has  not  been 
devised  since  the  most  eminent  of  the  many  eminent 
wits  who  form  it,  issued  his  marvellous  Journey  up 
the  Bhine. 

The  Year  Nine.  A Tale  of  the  Tyrol.  By  the 
Author  of  “ Mary  Powell.”  Published  by 
Hall,  Virtue  & Co.,  London. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  “Year  Nine” 
was  the  year  when  the  mountain  men  of  the  Tyrol, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  number  and  power  of  their 
foes,  made  one  of  those  glorious  struggles  for  liberty' 
enshrined  in  history  : their  brave  leader,  “ Hofer,” 
is  spoken  of  as  the 

“ Tell  of  the  Tyrol.” 

Now  that  the  war-trumpets  of  the  world  bray  forth 
“ From  sultry  Indus  to  the  pole," 
some  of  our  instruments,  which  heretofore  have 
only  discoursed  sweet  home-music,  have  caught  the 
popular  feeling  and  discourse  of  battles,  forays,  and 
their  fruits;  even  sweet  “ Mary  Powell”  exchanges 
her  lute  for  a cymbal,  clanging  with  her  white 
fingers  upon  the  sounding  brass.  The  subject  is 
well  chosen,  and  the  theme-inspiriting  “ Hofer”  is 
the  hero  of  her  lute,  and  no  novelist  could  desire  a 
better : the  accessories  are  well  made  out,  and  the 
interest  never  flags ; the  fuels  of  the  Tyrolean 
revolt  are  given,  with  the  necessary  accompaniment 
of  fiction. 


Maud  Summers  the  Sightless,  with  Illustrations 
by  John  Absolon.  — Historical  Acting 
Charades. — Clara  Hope;  or,  the  Blade 
and  the  Ear. — Fred  Markham  in  Bussia. 
— Jack  Frost  and  Betty  Snow. — Biddy 
Dorking. — Jack  and  the  Giants,  illustrated 
with  thirty-four  Drawings  by  Bichard  Doyle. 
— Home  Pastime.  {The  Juvenile  Publications 
of  Messrs.  Griffith  § Farr  an,  London.) 

If  any  of  the  old  firm  of  “Newberry”  are  still 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  we  can  imagine  their 
astonishment  at  the  manner  in  which  “children's 
books”  of  the  present  time  are  decked,  adorned, 
aud  issued  to  the  public,  from  the  dear  old  corner 
of  “St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.”  Mrs.  Trimmer’s,  Mrs. 
Barbauld’s,  Mrs.  Hofland's,  and  Miss  Edgeworth's 
works,  all  came  forth  ns  what  “ our  children”  would 
call  “ little  shabby'  volumes.”  Small  and  unorna- 
mented were  those  unrivalled  stories  by'  Maria  Edge- 
worth — compiled  as  “The  Parent’s  Assistant" — a 
little  formal  vignette,  perhaps,  facing  the  title-page, 
which  was  considered  on  the  part  of  the  publisher 
as  a very  liberal  sacrifice  to  the  fine  arts.  We 
have  certainly  greatly  improved  in  illustration— the 
best  of  our  modern  artists  do  not  disdain  to  illustrate 
tales  much  inferior  to  those  written  by  any  of  the 
authors  we  have  named;  and  the  youthful  eye  is 


certainly  better  educated  than  when  “Master  New- 
berry ” dispensed  literature  to  the  good  children  of 
the  United  Kingdom ; for  ourselves,  we  confess  a 
decided  affection  for  the  dear  old  corner — in  our 
childhood,  the  promise  of  a book  from  “St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,”  would  have  kept  us  on  our  best  be- 
haviour for  a month. 

When  we  say  that  the  best  of  our  modern  artists 
do  not  disdain  to  illustrate  tales  much  inferior  to 
those  written  by  any  of  the  authors  we  have  named, 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  books  now  before  us  would 
not  compete  fairly  with  the  tales  of  any  of  “ the 
lights  of  our  own  youth,” — excepting  always  “[Maria 
Edgeworth.”  There  have  not  been  published,  in 
these  our  modern  days,  more  than  half  a dozen 
books  worthy  of  being  placed  on  the  same  shelf 
with  “ The  Parent’s  Assistant.”  However,  we  have 
good  cause  to  be  thankful  on  the  part  of  our  young 
friends  for  the  selection  issued  from  the  “ old 
corner ;”  and  many  a young  heart  will  beat  quickly, 
and  many  a soft  cheek  flush,  if  mamma  chooses  for 
her  eldest  girl  the  charming  story  of 

“ Maud  Summers  the  Sightless,”  which  fully 
works  out  its  somewhat  prosaic  motto — 

“ No  life  falls  fruitless  : none  can  tell 
How  vast  its  power  may  be  ! 

Nor  what  results  unfolded  lie 
Within  it — silently." 

Historical  Acting  Charades,  by  the  ingenious 
author  of  “ Cat  and  Dog,”  having  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  a new  edition,  does  not  need  any  recom- 
mendation from  us,  but  of  all  the  juvenile  books  of 
the  season,  this  affords  the  greatest  scope  for  illus- 
tration : we  hope  the  popularity  of  this  vivacious 
companion  in  the  hall,  or  the  cottage,  will  induce 
Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farran  to  publish  an  illustrated 
edition,  attending  strictly  to  the  costumes , both  of 
individual  character  and  of  the  period  represented — 
this  would  render  the  volume  of  permanent  value. 

Clara  Hope;  or,  the  Blade  and  the  Ear, 
is  by  Elizabeth  Milner,  who  has  contributed  to 
juvenile  literature  the  interesting  tale  of  “Home 
Scenes.”  There  is  a deep  undercurrent  of  religious 
feeling  in  all  this  lady  writes — she  has  felt  as  well 
as  thought , and  perhaps  the  highest  praise  we  can 
give  this  story,  is  to  say  that  it  may  be  safely  read 
on  the  Sabbath ; all  who  really  desire  to  keep  that 
day  holy,  and  yet  feel  how  dangerous  it  is  to  make 
it  a day  of  gloom  instead  of  a day  of  rejoicing-  to 
children,  who  cannot  fix  their  minds  for  any  length 
of  time  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  and 
yet  who  ought  to  have  it  turned  into  a different 
channel  from  that  in  which  it  has  run  during  the 
week,  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  tales  imbued 
with  the  religious  feeling,  without  the  semblance 
of  teaching  or  preaching. 

Fred  Markham  in  Bussla. — Iu  these  days  of 
“ testimonials,”  we  almost  wonder  that  there  has 
not  been  a combination  among  boys  to  “get  up”  a 
“testimonial”  to  Mr.  Kingston.  What  English 
boy  has  not  regretted  that  he  could  not  go  to  sea 
with  “Peter  the  Whaler,”  or  plough  the  “salt 
water”  which  his  narrative  has  invested  with  so 
much  interest,  or  shake  “Mark  Seaworth”  by  the 
hand.  “Fred  Markham  in  Bussia ” is  in  every  re- 
spect worthy  of  his  predecessors,  and  though  “ Fred 
Markham  in  India”  would  just  now  strike  in  more 
with  the  popular  vein,  the  adventures  in  Bussia  are 
possessed  of  more  than  an  ephemeral  interest,  and 
we  shall  look  forward  with  as  much  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Kingston’s  next  book,  as  if  we  had  not  yet  achieved 
the  dignity  of  “tails”  or  “stickups.”  The  illus- 
trations by  Landells  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

Jack  Frost  and  Betty  Snow. — The  dedication 
of  these  pretty  little  tales  to  “ Kingsley  Chanter,” 
prove  by  whom  they  are  written  : they  are  indelibly 
stamped  with  that  natural  and  practical  method  of 
amusing  while  instructing,  which  only  persons  of 
very  high  genius  possess.  It  is  a great  gift  to  be 
able  to  turn  trifles  to  account;  we  congratulate  our 
young  friends  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  this 
pretty  volume. 

Biddy  Dorking  has  the  advantage  of  being 
illustrated  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  edited  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall.  The  book  contains  two  stories,  both 
tending  to  illustrate  the  dangers  which  attend  vanity 
and  love  of  display.  The  second  tale,  “ The  Yellow 
Frog,”  is  founded  on  a popular  nursery  poem. 

It  is  surely  sufficient  to  say  that  “Jack  and  the 
Giants”  is  illustrated  by  thirty-five  drawings  by 
Bichard  Doyle,  engraved  by  G.  and  E.  Dalziel. 

Home  Pastime;  or,  the  Child’s  own  Toy- 
maker,  is  one  of  the  very  best  gifts  it  is  possible  to 
give  a boy;  it  is  in  fact  a miniature  portfolio  in  a case, 
containing  practical  instructions  and  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Landells.  By  this  very  novel  and  ingenious 
pastime  twelve  models  can  be  made  from  cardboard 
by  ten  active  little  fingers.  What  a blessing ! — 
we  believe  the  most  restless  boy  in  the  world  might 
be  kept  quiet  during  a whole  day  by  this  “home 
pastime.” 
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TATJL  VERONESE  * 

Part  II. 

WITH  Ills  SUCCESSORS  IN  T1IE  DUCAL  PALACE. 

hat  shall  \vc  do  to-day? 
- whither  betake  our- 
selves? Why,  since 
we  have  been  recently 
moving  about  almost 
incessantly,  and  it 
promises  to  be  too 
not  for  slight  exer- 
tion, even  in  this 
dustlcss  and  water-paved  city  of  la 
hella  Venezia,  I think  we  can  do  no 
better  than  pass  the  morning  quietly 
’jy  in  the  halls  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
which  are  not  only  magnificently  inte- 
resting,  but  shady  and  cool, — not  only 
decorated  with  the  full  splendour  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  the  shape  of  Palladio’s  and 
Scamozzi’s  massy  gilded  ceilings  and  marble 
portals,  and  the  superb  allegorical  and  mytho- 
logical canvases  ot  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  and 
Zelotti,  but  free  from  everything  that  tends  to 
hurry  you  along,  and  interfere  with  your  de- 
liberate enjoyment  of  these  treasures.  For 
here,  liberally  allowed  to  dispense  with  a guide, 
you  may  tarry  as  long  as  you  please.  You 
may  take  out  your  book,  and,  establishing  your- 
selt  on  the  abandoned  seats  of  “ the  Ten  ” and 
“ the  Forty,”  read  and  enjoy  it ; and  ever  and 
anon,  raising  your  eyes  from  the  record  of  some 
great  embassage  or  council  in  Venetian  history, 
you  may  feast  them  on  the  veritable  scene  of 
its  occurrence,  or  on  some  vast  and  magnificent 
picture  in  commemoration  of  it,  painted  by 
order  of  the  Doge  and  the  Senate.  The  only 
interruption,  in  all  probability,  will  be  an  occa- 
sional troop  of  tourists,  silent  phlegmatic  En- 
glish, or  rougher  and  more  noisy  Germans ; but 
they  will  scarcely  disturb  you,  since,  in  almost 
every  instance,  they  stay  only  long  enough  just 
to  enable  the  guide  to  bawl  out  the  names  of 
a few  of  the  principal  pictures,  and  of  their 
painters.  Those  names — “Jacopo  Tintoretto, 
Paolo  Veronese  ” (what  a howl  they  make  of 
the  Paolo,  to  be  sure  ! )— -resound  through  the 
hall,  not  uufrequently  accompanied  by  a pro- 
fusion of  the  harshest  auclts  and  id  Is  of  the 
Teutonic  dialect,  roared  in  the  most  boisterous 
tones.  But  a momentary  stare  at  the  object 
thus  euphoniously  indicated  is  almost  always 
evidently  deemed  nuite  enough ; and  the  party 
troops  on  iu  orderly  subservience  to  the  pom- 
pous guide,  not  much  wiser  than  before,  one 
would  think ; and  you  are  left  once  more  alone 
with  the  spirit  of  the  illustrious  past,  to  receive 
as  much  from  it  as  your  powers  of  observation, 
guided  by  your  previous  reading  and  reflection, 
will  enable  you. 

Having  adopted  this  recommendation,  we 
were  soon  in  the  interior  court,  from  which 
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is  the  entrance  to  these  state  halls  of  the 
Signory  by  the  Giant’s  Staircase.  The  archi- 
tecture around,  reared  after  a fire,  in  a Renais- 
sance style  (which,  however,  frequently  retains 
the  pointed  arch),  is  wholly  different  from  the 
noble  Gothic  of  the  exterior  fagades,  and  wholly 
inferior,  though  stately  and  magnificent,  from 
that  richness,  solidity,  and  fine  finish  of  details 
which  are  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
Venetian  structures.  The  steps  of  the  Giant’s 
Stairs,  for  instance,  are  faced  with  beautiful 
arabesques  in  metal;  and  the  marble  balustrades 
and  panellings  abound  with  delicately  cut  gro- 
tesques, in  that  pseudo-classical  style  which  the 
Maestri  Lombardi  cultivated  at  Venice  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  remarkable  grace,  and 
minute  Lilliputian  vivacity  of  fancy.  The  pre- 
sent Giant’s  Staircase,  though  associated  with 
Marino  Faliero’s  execution,  as  much  as  White- 
hall with  the  fate  of  Charles  I.,  was  not  con- 
structed until  nearly  ] 50  years  after  that  catas- 
trophe. Nevertheless,  as  we  ascended,  it  was, 
of  course,  bestreaked  with  sanguine  shades ; 
and,  at  the  top,  we  saw  a half-stripped  figure 
of  much  anatomical  magnificence  waving  a 
reddened  scimitar,  and  holding  up  a hoary  head, 
and  crying  out,  “ J ustice  has  been  done  upon 
the  traitor!”  Yet,  but  for  the  grateful  com- 
passionate treason  of  one  of  the  Doge’s  minor 
accomplices,  he  would  even  now  perhaps  be 
crying  aloud,  “Justice  has  been  done  upon 
the  herd  of  tyrants  ” — on  the  very  dignitaries 
who  now  stand  around  with  looks  of  immov- 
able composure,  suppressing  every  symptom  of 
the  revengeful  triumph  that  is  running  riot  in 
their  hearts.  Not  that  Faliero  by  any  means 
merits  the  sympathy  which  Lord  Byron,  with 
his  magnificent,  but  most  undramatic  rhetoric 
and  special  pleading,  has  laboured  so  hard  to 
awaken  for  him.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  a 
hoary  madman,  who  would  have  drowned  in 
blood  the  government  of  which  he  was  chief,  in 
mere  revenge  for  a petty  insult ; hut  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  was  actuated  by  better 
motives  than  selfish  ambition  and  the  greed  of 
power:  and  had  that  revolution  been  accom- 
plished which  lie  intended  to  secure  by  the 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  entire  aristo- 
cracy, it  is  most  probable  that  Venice  would 
have  gained  nothing  in  exchange  for  her  wrise 
and  prudent,  though  arbitrary  oligarchy,  but 
a single  lord,  or  tyrant,  altogether  too  much  of 
the  Visconti  or  Malatesta  breed.  After  ascend- 
ing the  Giant’s  Stairs,  before  the  place  of  the 
lions’  terrible  accusation-receiving  mouths,  you 
next  pass  along  the  upper  arcade — a favourite 
promenade,  no  doubt,  in  the  olden  time,  of  the 
members  of  the  Ten,  when  bent  on  quietly  dis- 
posing of  their  victims  in  the  dungeons  a little 
beyond ; or,  if  the  secret  code  discovered  by 
Count  Daru  was  not  a forgery,  as  there  seems 
some  reason  to  suspect,  a lounging-place  of  the 
still  more  terrible  and  unknown  Three  Inquisi- 
tors of  State  themselves.  Here  t hey  may  have 
confabulated  sometimes.  Here  they  may  have 
discussed  that  delicate  point,  occasionally, 
whether,  by  virtue  of  their  legalised  preroga- 
tive of  assassination,  they  should  dispatch  one 
of  their  trusty  bravos  after  some  troublesome 
person  who  might  fondly  conceive  he  had  found 
a safe  resting-place  in  some  remote  country,  far 
up  the  Nile,  or  down  the  Tigris.  Fancies  of  this 
kind  have,  no  doubt,  been  scandalously  multi- 
plied to  answer  the  purposes  of  coarsely  ^horrible 
romance ; but  even  the  darkest  reports  of  the 
Ten  and  the  Three,  it  should  be  remembered, 
make  them  no  worse  than  our  own  murderous 
parliaments  in  the  times  of  the  earlier  Tudors, 
who,  by  their  eager  acts  of  attainder,  so  often 
hurried  illustrious  innocence  to  the  scaffold,  in 
basest  and  most  slavish  subservience  to  the 
will  of  the  English  Shah.  From  this  whispering- 
gallery  of  the  Ten,  a second  staircase,  an  inte- 
rior one,  ascer.ds  to  the  Halls  of  the  Signory. 
Its  slanting  coved  roof  is  very  rich  and  striking, 


being  massively  banded  with  gilded  garlands  of 
fruit,  enclosing  white  bas-reliefs  by  Vittoria, 
and  little  paintings  by  11  Semolei,  of  much 
merit,  with  something  rather  Michael  Au- 
gelesque  in  them.  The  panels  and  pilasters 
beneath,  too,  are  cinque-ccntoed  with  stems  or 
trees,  which  bear — as  the  thyrsus  of  Bacchus 
may  be  supposed  to  have  done,  obedient  to  his 
wish,  on  some  given  occasion — not  simply  pine- 
cones  or  ivy,  but  fruits  of  dragons’  heads,  dol- 
phins, harpies,  satyrs,  and  nymphs  in  teeming 
abundance,  with  frightful  masks,  and  urns,  ana 
arms,  and  musical  instruments.  How  such  as 
these,  swiftly  bursting  and  rolling  forth  from 
the  Wine  God’s  wand,  would  have  scared  away 
the  hinds  who  had  stolen  it,  thinking  to  work 
with  its  power  such  wonders,  but  first  of  all, 
having  set  it  in  the  ground,  were  dancing  round 
it  in  a ring,  in  giggling  triumph ! The  view 
down  this  sloping  arcade,  looking  into  I he  court 
far  beneath,  where  a group  of  the  female  water- 
carriers  was  assembled  in  bright  sunshine,  round 
one  of  the  bronze  wells,  was  one  which  “ gave  us 
pause.”  The  steps  ascend  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  great  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio,  the 
first  of  that  very  long  and  stately  series  of  halls 
which  are  all  ceilinged  with  such  massy  gilded  | 
magnificence,  and  are  resplendent  overhead  and 
on  every  side  with  the  immense  canvases  of  the 
most  powerful  and  brilliant  Venetian  painters, 
and  their  numerous  followers.  The  plain  and 
sombre  pannelling  beneath  in  some  of  these 
halls,  seems  precisely  suited  for  grave  magisterial 
assemblies.  But  many  of  them  are  magnificently 
fitted  up  in  every  respect,  and  where  not  only 
Tritons  and  Nereids  mounted  on  sea-horses  hold 
across  the  ceilings  the  flowery  wreaths  enclosing 
the  pictures  of  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese, 
but  around  you  ascend  pompous  portals  and 
chimney-pieces  of  costly  marble,  designed  by 
Palladio  and  Scamozzi : there  you  will  recognise 
a scene  equally  appropriate  for  the  most  superb 
state  ceremonials — for  the  feastiug-tables  on 
the  marriage  of  a young  Dogaressa,  such  as  we 
arc  told  filled  several  of  these  chambers  on  the 
nuptials  of  Zilia  Dandolo  with  Lorenzo  Priuli, 
or  for  the  reception  of  embassies  from  the 
Ottomite,  or  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio  (and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  other  halls  are  so)  is  covered  with 
large  pictures  of  the  most  famous  achievements, 
some  of  them  imaginary  ones,  in  the  romance  of 
history  of  Venice  : the  supposititious  victory  off 
Pirano,  the  reception  of  Pope  Alexander  111., 
the  assault  of  Constantinople,  the  taking  of 
Tyre,  being  conspicuous  amongst  the  rest,  with 
the  strange  old  machines  and  weapons  of  war, 

— the  mangonels,  catapults,’ and  perrieres, — the 
crowded  galleys,  the  quaint  habits,  and  the 
carpeted  and  tapestried  semi-oriental  pageantry 
on  land.  They  are  quite  a rich  ana  valuable 
storehouse  of  such  romantic  antiquarian  ima- 
gery ; only  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  belongs 
to  the  times  of  the  painters,  and  not  of  the 
events  represented.  They  are  the  principal 
examples  existing  of  that  showy,  though  some- 
what mechanical  style  which  was  common  to 
the  immediate  successors  of  Tintoretto  and 
Veronese,  when,  partly  from  taking  in  a low 
sense  the  example  but  too  often  set  by  those 
great  men,  the  art  of  Venice  declined  too  much 
to  what  is  merely  decorative  or  ornamental, 
neglecting  still  more  and  more  such  things  as 
tend  to  soften  the  heart,  and  raise  and  refine 
the  imagination,  for  superficial  pomps,  which 
only  flatter  the  eye,  and  touch  not  inward.  Of 
tliis  degenerate  and  waning  period,  the  younger 
Palma,  Leandro  Bassano,  Aliense,  and  Conta- 
rini  are  the  most  distinguished  ornaments ; and 
sometimes  they  rise  above  the  le\;el  of  the  rest 
into  a remarkable  vigour  and  brilliancy  of  effect, 
and  a fine  execution  of  parts  which  is  not  un- 
worthy of  their  great  predecessors.  The  look- 
out from  this  superbly  rich,  but  sombre  old  hall 
is,  I should  not  forget  to  .say,  charming ; and 
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it  was  especially  so  when  we  were  there,  from 
its  lively  exhilarating  brightness.  The  island 
of  San  Giorgio,  just  opposite,  lay  in  the  most 
brilliant  sunshine  beyond  the  calm  pale  blue 
water,  which  was  bordered  below  by  long  lines 
of  idle  barques,  each  with  its  white  awning  or 
black  cabin,  like  lines  of  dazzling  spray  and 
little  dark  rocks  intermingled.  Vivid  green 
promontories  of  foliage,  and  little  islands,  with 
churches  and  other  sparkling  buildings,  scattered 
the  broad  lagiuie  beyond;  and  over  the  distant 
narrow  line  of  Lido,  we  could  see  just  the  clear 
horizon  of  the  open  sea  deepening  like  a sapphire 
against  the  silvery  azure  of  that  cloudless 
sky.  The  usual  hum  of  life,  the  not  unusual 
cry  of  men  keeping  time  musically  as  they 
tugged  at  their  cables,  the  wonted  call,  or  bel- 
lowing, of  the  gondolieri,  gave  animation  to 
this  delightful  view.  And  whdst  we  were  there, 
St.  Mark’s  pigeons  proved  to  us  that  they  con- 
sider themselves  perfectly  free  of  this  hall,  as 
well  as  of  the  vestibule  of  the  adjoining  ca- 
thedral, for  they  came  flying  in  at  the  window, 
and  rested  themselves  very  composedly  on  the 
cornice,  where  are  the  portraits  or  all  the  earlier 
Doges,  except  Marino  Faliero,  “ decapitated  for 
his  crimes.” 

A painter  worth  attention,  of  the  declining 
decorative  period,  Aliense,  a Greek  of  the 
island  of  Milo,  was  banished  the  studio  of  Paul 
Veronese  from  jealousy — a high  honour,  which, 
however,  we  would  rather  had  not  been  paid 
him  by  one  who  seems  to  have  been  usually  of 
a noble  and  generous  disposition.  Aliense’s 
icture  here,  of  a certain  city  surrendering  its 
eys  to  some  Venetian  general  or  other,  is  rich 
in  pleasing  figures,  ana  conspicuously  brilliant 
and  vigorous  in  colour.  In  the  same  apartment 
a Doge  adoring  the  Madonna,  by  Marco  Ve- 
cellio,  the  intimate  nephew  of  Titian,  and  his 
companion  in  his  travels,  is  highly  remarkable 
for  its  very  clear  and  fine  silvery  tone.  The 
Sala  of  the  Council  of  Ten  contains  a strikingly 
splendid  painting  by  Leandro,  the  son  of  Jacopo 
Bassano,  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  meeting  Doge 
Ziaui  after  the  victory  over  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa.  The  magnificent  martial  and  ceremonial 
ersonages  meeting  together  are  well  contrasted 
y the  humbler  figures  lustily  bustling  ashore 
the  spoils ; and  the  painting  is  exceedingly 
brilliant  and  forcible,  containing  passages,  here 
and  there,  which  for  beauty  of  colour  and 
splendour  of  execution,  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  Venetian.  Leandro  Bassano,  though 
seldom  thought  of  now-a-days,  enjoyed,  it  seems, 
a brilliant  reputation  in  his  own  time.  The 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  a liberal  patron  of  Art, 
wished  to  appoint  him  his  court  painter,  and 
Doge  Grimam  made  him  his  Cavalier.  And  we 
are  told  that  Leandro  supported  his  dignity  in 
a sufficiently  imposing  manner.  He  appeared 
in  public,  nobly  attired,  decorated  with  the 
insignia  of  St.  Mark,  and  accompanied  by  a 
retinue  of  scholars,  one  of  whom  bore  his  gold 
cane,  and  another  the  book  in  which  was  noted 
his  very  numerous  and  truly  important  engage- 
ments. His  pupils  attended  him  also  at  table, 
which  was  maintained  in  a very  handsome  and 
costly  manner ; and,  as  he  was  ever  suspicious 
of  poison,  he  had  his  tasters,  like  the  greater 
personages ; though  they  were  ordered,  it  is 
said,  to  taste  with  moderation  and  reserve,  for 
fear  of  exciting  too  much  attention  and  ridicule. 
Whether  from  these  apprehensions  or  not,  he 
was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy;  but  it  is 
added,  for  our  consolation,  that  they  were  apt 
to  give  rise  to  comic  rather  than  tragical  scenes. 

But  here,  in  this  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
are  some  precious  paintings,  far  superior  to 
those  of  Leandro  Bassano  and  his  compeers — a 
few  precious  relics  of  that  very  rare  painter 
I Batista  Zelotti,  of  Verona,  a friend  and  fellow- 

| worker  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  one  who  alone 

i seems  to  have  succeeded  at  times  in  catching 
the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his  excellences, 
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some  of  which  he  has  followed  so  closely  in 
these  pictures  that  they  have  been  engraved  as 
Veronese’s  own.  They  are  in  the  ceiling,  and 
consist,  in  each  instance,  of  one  or  two  alle- 
orical  figures  of  a truly  captivating  beauty  and 
iguity.  In  these  respects,  and  in  delicate 
brightness  of  colour,  they  vie  with  the  very 
exquisite  Veronese  beside  them ; the  conspi- 
cuous difference  being  that  Veronese’s  picture 
has  a most  brilliant  silvery  tone,  whilst  Zelotti’s 
tender  colouring  (as  is  said  to  have  been  usual 
with  him)  is  warmer,  more  cowslip-like,  more 
rosy,  if  we  may  so  express  it.  Of  absolute 
inferiority  there  is  but  little.  The  lovely 
frieze  round  this  room  is  also  Zelotti’s.  It 
represents  naked  little  children  amusing  them- 
selves in  various  ways  with  books  and  musical 
instruments,  or  tumbling  about  and  caressing 
each  other,  and  suddenly  affrighted  by  lions.  It 
rivals  our  own  most  innocent  and  lovely  Stot- 
hard  in  such  subjects ; and  one  cannot  easily 
pay  it  a higher  compliment  than  by  saying  so. 

It  was  welt— was  it  not  admirably  ? — thought 
of  to  decorate  the  council-chamber  of  the  severe 
and  gloomy  “Ten”  with  representations  of 
cheerful  loveliness  and  softening  innocence, 
such  as  these.  For  who  shall  say  that  ten- 
derly sliding  into  the  upturned  eyes  of  the 
doubtful  thinker  now  and  then,  at  the  right 
moment,  they  may  not  have  exercised  a subtle 
influence  over  his  heart,  and  so  been  powerfully 
instrumental  to  the  defeat  of  the  harsh  decree, 
and  the  substitution  of  a gentler  one.  The 
seldom-thought-of  painter  of  these  sweet  things, 
though  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  artists  of 
his  time,  was  not,  it  appears,  even  then  known 
and  esteemed  according  to  his  merits,  from  his 
having  worked  chiefly  m fresco  (in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  more  dextrous  than  Vero- 
nese), away  from  considerable  cities,  in  villages, 
and  country-seats,  and  palaces,  where  his  pro- 
ductions were  most  likely  to  moulder  away  in 
solitude,  neglect,  and  oblivion. 

Having  thus,  by  mounting  higher,  approached 
the  very  kibe  oi’  Veronese  and  Titian  them- 
selves, wc  will  proceed  by  saying  that  Titian 
has  in  the  Ducal  Palace  only  one  picture  on 
canvas,  and  one  fresco — his  only  fresco  in 
Venice  ; the  former  Ducal  Palace,  which  was 
rich  in  his  works,  having  been  gutted  by  fire 
the  year  after  his  death.  The  oil  picture  is 
certainly  one  of  the  grandest  here.  It  is  of 
immense  dimensions,  and  represents  the  Doge 
Antonio  Grimani  in  armour,  with  an  odd  sort  of 
white  mob-cap  on  his  head,  kneeling,  with  liis 
arms  uplifted,  apart,  with  an  expression  of  won- 
dering admiration,  before  Faith,  impersonated 
by  a grandly  handsome  woman,  who  holds  a 
cup  and  a crucifix,  which  latter  is  further  sup- 
ported by  two  very  pretty  little  winged  chil- 
dren, or  converted  Cupids.  St.  Mark,  with  his 
lion,  stands  beside  her,  regarding  the  incident. 
The  picture  is  one  of  great  power,  painted  with 
a grand  largeness,  solidity,  and  force,  melting 
in  parts,  most  appropriately,  into  the  true 
Titianesque  softness  and  subdued  richness  of 
tone;  and  the  two  principal  figures  have  a 
majestic  and  solemn  air.  This  is  the  picture  to 
which  Mr.  Raskin  specially  refers  as  an  evi- 
dence of  Titian’s  utter  want  of  religious  feeling. 
Assuredly,  it  displays  nothing  of  the  monkish 
or  ascetically  religious  feehng;  yet,  whilst 
moved  by  the  grand  emotion  of  Grimani,  and 
the  demure  majesty  of  the  noble  figure  of 
Faith,  to  whom  he*  lifts  his  reverent  eyes,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  must  be  a rather 
fastidious  ana  exceptions  piety  of  the  mere 
fancy  which  could  pronounce  them  to  be  de- 
cidedly and  absolutely  of  a non-religious  cha- 
racter. It  must  be  admitted  candidly,  never- 
theless, that  Titian  has  not  given  the  warlike 
Doge  the  cloistral  or  seraphic  expression  of  a 
St.  Francis  or  a St.  Dominick.  The  fresco,  a 
St.  Christopher  with  the  Infant  Saviour,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  a mean,  white-washed  staircase — 


a robust  figure,  with  a fine,  handsome,  manly 
head,  coloured  with  a vigour  not  common  in 
fresco.  It  has  been  copied  in  mosaic  in  the 
southern  fapade  of  St.  Mark’s  Church. 

To  the  works  here  by  Tintoretto  we  have 
endeavoured  to  do  justice  in  another  paper; 
but,  after  all,  Paul  Veronese  bears  the  bell  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Doges;  and  in  the  superb 
guard-room — where  the  Sclav onian  halberdiers, 
pages,  and  officers  were  wont  to  wait  whilst  the 
Doge  and  the  Grandi  (his  privy-council)  re- 
ceived ambassadors  within — is  the  Europa,  one 
of  his  most  celebrated  master-works.  A fine- 
grown  Venetian  lady,  in  an  interesting  dis- 
order of  rich  brocade,  and  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  with  a pensive  melancholy  in  her  coun- 
tenance, is  seated  on  a beauteous,  couchant, 
milk-white  bull,  who  licks  her  foot,  with  lan- 
guishing and  love-softened  eyes ; whilst  other 
handsome,  full-blown  madams  are  supporting 
her  with  much  animation  and  courtly  grace. 

A sylvan  glade,  leading  downwards  to  the  sea, 
forms  the  background,  where  some  of  the  after 
circumstances  of  the  story  are  anticipated.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  of  classical  antiouity — 
one  does  not  expect  it  in  Veronese;  and  but 
for  a few  stray  Cupids  fluttering  in  the  air,  but 
for  the  pensive  melancholy  of  the  principal 
figure,  and  the  perfect  seriousness  of  her  at- 
tendants, one  might  very  well  fancy  that  the 
Lady  Morosini  and  her  waiting-women,  had,  in 
a rather  frolicsome  mood,  taken  it  into  their 
heads  to  ride  on  some  beauteous  pet  brute,  of 
wonderful  docility  and  tameness,  round  the 
paddock  of  her  rural  sea-side  villa.  The  picture 
is  magnificently  painted ; and  though  much  un- 
tuned—disharmonised  by  restorations  — rich 
and  brilliant  in  effect,  without  one  gorgeous 
colour  in  it.  A notable  lesson  is  it  of  the 
splendour  which  may  be  produced  by  temperate 
means. 

But  now,  before  we  proceed  to  the  hall  within, 
which  is  the  very  sand  ton  sanctorum  of  Paid 
Veronese,  it  will  be  advisable  not  altogether  to 
overlook  one  of  his  most  considerable  works 
here — to  go  back  for  a moment  to  the  Sala  del 
Maggior  Consiglio,  whence  we  were  somewhat 
precipitately  led  away  by  Zelotti,  Leandro 
Bassano,  and  the  others  we  have  briefly  noticed. 
This  important  work  of  Caliari’s  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  great  hall,  represents  Venice  crowned  by 
Fame.  Impersonated  by  a fine  lady,  in  gold 
brocade,  of  the  fashion  of  the  painter’s  times, 
she  sits  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  between  most 
superbly -ornate  twisted  columns,  several  very 
serviceable  goddesses  being  grouped  around 
her.  Beneath  runs  a balustrade,  crowded  with 
ladies  and  their  children  gazing  up  admiringly 
at  Venetia  and  her  heavenly  court ; and  under 
them  are  knights  and  cavaliers  prancing  on 
horseback  amongst  an  animated  crowd  ot  the 
commoner  sort — a splendid  composition,  most 
rich  in  picturesque  incident ; but  now,  lament- 
able to  relate,  spoilt  by  the  restorations  recently 
perpetrated.  When  I was  here  five  years  ago, 
this  picture  was  absent  for  the  purpose  of  being 
repaired  ; and  Mr.  Ruskin  describes  himself  as 
having  been  “ present  at  the  re-illumination  of 
the  breast  of  a white  horse  in  one  of  Veronese’s 
pictures,  in  this  palace,  with  a brush  at  the  end 
of  a stick  five  feet  long,  luxuriously  dipped  in  a 
common  house-painter’s  vessel  of  paint.”  Now 
as  here  is  a horse,  and,  moreover,  a horse 
with  a very  painty  chest,  I suppose  we  may 
pretty  safely  infer  that  this  is  the  picture  to 
which  he  alludes.  At  any  rate  a dull  bad  grey, 
a muddy  brown,  a leathery  smoothness,  are 
now  in  the  work,  as  much  as  possible  the 
reverse  of  Veronese’s  manner,  and  so  much  in 
the  raw  and  crude  style  commonly  cultivated 
now-a-days,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  rash  to  de- 
scribe them  as  the  slimy  track  of  that  organized 
body  of  picture-destroyers,  the  Venetian  Aca- 
demy. Restorations,  ever  of  all  things  to  be 
deprecated,  are  in  the  case  of  such  a colourist 
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as  Paul  Veronese,  likely  in  an  especial  manner 
to  be  utterly  fatal : 'where,  as  with  him,  every 
tint,  up  to  its  most  delicate  modifications,  is 
suggested  by  the  most  refined  consideration  of 
the  harmony  and  effect  of  the  whole  picture, 
colours  superimposed  by  any  less  gifted  hand, 
may,  even  in  the  first  touches,  mar  the  entire 
scheme  hopelessly.  You  might  just  as  well  try 
to  restore  some  highly-wrought  poem,  of  which 
the  most  delicate  passages  have  been  all  lost, 
as  seek  to  repair  the  damage  in  any  great  work 
of  Veronese’s,  such  as  this.* 

However  vapid  and  common-place  the  inci- 
dents of  these  allegorical  works,  it  will  not  be 
supposed  that  the  pictures  resemble  in  general 
insipidity  those  of  similar  subjects  by  the  lower 
order  of  artists.  The  noble  truthfulness  of  the 
objects  of  which  these  fanciful  compositions  are 
built  up,  the  excellent  portraiture  with  which 
they  arc  enriched — taken  fresh  from  nature — 
the  ad  mil-able  grouping,  colouring,  and  execu- 
tion, give  them  high  interest  and  value,  and 
raise  them  infinitely  above  all  productions  of 
the  Verrio  and  Thornhill  class,  for  instance. 
As  an  example  of  the  Venetians’  matter-of- 
fact  way  of  filling  up  their  allegories,  their 
personifications  of  Venice  itself  may  be  cited. 
They  do  not,  turning  up  their  eyes  to  the 
clouds,  ask  them  to  lend  a hazy  lady  for  the 
purpose;  but,  looking  around,  choose  some 
comely  maid  or  dame  at  hand,  very  probably  in 
part  from  courtier-like  motives.  Her  they  en- 
throne in  the  very  dress  then  worn  on  state 
occasions  ; and  really  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see 
how,  in  the  absence  of  that  higher  imaginative 
power  which  these  painters  aid  not  possess, 
Venice  could  be  more  satisfactorily  personified. 
It  is  to  be  wished,  we  think,  that  our  own 
artists,  until  they  can  bring  to  the  task  more 
poetical  invention,  would  modestly  content 
themselves  with  representing  Britannia  on  the 
same  principle;  for  who  ever  looks  a second 
time  on  the  impostor  they  have  hitherto  substi- 
tuted for  her  ? — a dull,  cold,  lifeless  maid,  with 
nothing  British  about  her — a hybrid  creature  of 
illegitimate  Athenian  descent,  who,  having  no 
wit  or  art  to  equip  herself  in  any  way  honestly, 
has.  disgracefully,  most  dcrogatorily  to  the 
nation,  stolen  Minerva’s  helmet  and  Neptune’s 
trident.  Shame  on  her ; fye  ! Britannia  surely 
should  be  not  only  honest,  and  original,  but 
most  emphatically  English  in  features,  physiog- 
nomy, dress,  and  every  ornament  and  accessory ; 
and  therefore,  no  doubt,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  felonious  false  Minerva  should  be 
summarily  and  contemptuously  banished  on 
the  first  convenient  opportunity.  And  until 
some  imaginative  figure  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  the  heart,  intellect,  and  beauty  of 
England  descends  from  the  high  heaven  of 
invention  to  succeed  her,  why,  it  were  surely 
better,  on  occasions  where  Britannia  cannot  by 
any  means  be  dispensed  with,  that  the  artist 
should  faithfully  copy  for  the  purpose,  the 
damsel  whom  for  her  right  good  English  face 
he  admires  the  most;  and  if  his  subject  will 
not  admit  of  his  seating  her  in  a green  field 
amongst  the  primroses  and  forget-me-nots,  or 
where  the  free  eglantine,  of  its  own  sweet  will, 
wreathes  itself  into  a beauteous  orderly  canopy, 
or  crowning  wreathe  for  her  fair  head,  he  may 
(as  Paul  Veronese  would  assuredly  have  done) 
promote  her  to  a velvet  state-chair,  arrayed  in 

* It  may  bo  as  well  here  to  say  a word  or  two' on  the 
other  Veroneses  in  our  own  National  Gallery.  “ The  Offer- 
ing of  the  Magi  ” is,  in  all  likelihood,  his  composition,  but 
so  poor  in  character,  colour,  and  execution,  as  to  betray 
in  almost  overy  part  surely,  the  hands  of  assistants.  Our 
old  picture  — “The  Consecration  of  St.  Nicholas"— is 
on  the  contrary,  very  fine  and  genuine,  and  in  the  beau! 
tiful  composition  of  light  and  shade,  play  of  delicate 
colour,  and  light  freedom  of  execution,  most  characteristic 
of  the  master—  in  these  respects  preferable  to  the  Pisani 
picture.  Much  in  his  delightful  manner  is  the  variegated 
brightness  of  colour  (fresh  greens  and  rosy  hues  especially), 
touching  dispersedly,  or  as  it  were  tipping  the  transparent 
greys  on  which  the  picture  is  based,  like  emerald  moss  and 
pinky  flowers  glancing  about  some  shadowv  fall  of  waters. 


the  most  tasteful  and  harmoniously-tinted  mil- 
linery that  was  seen  at  the  last  drawing-room 
of  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen.  At  any 
rate,  this  would  surely  be  far  better  than  equip- 
ping her,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  in  the  cast- 
off things  of  a cold  and  superannuated  antiquity. 
There  is  not  much  doubt,  we  think,  of  her 
sufficiently  interesting,  enthroned  side 
y side  with  a Pai'isian  grisette,  her  French 
national  counterpart,  decked  in  the  Empress 
Eugenie’s  most  delicate  lace  and  jewellery ; the 
two  together  receiving  the  homage  of  Russians, 
Cossacks,  Tartars,  ana  a rich  variety  of  other 
barbarian  figures,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol ; the  news  of  which,  arriving  here 
on  the  very  day  when  we  last  contemplated 
these  pictures,  manifestly  excited  no  unpleasant 
sensation  amongst  the  loiterers  at  St.  Mark’s, 
Austrians  as  well  as  Italians.  With  something 
of  invention  and  true  poetry  dedicated  to  the 
purpose,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned  that  the 
too  much  depreciated  allegorical  style  might  be 
employed  with  much  pictorial  advantage,  in 
commemorating  the  events  of  the  recent  war, 
in  the  halls  of  our  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
or  in  the  vast  dome  of  the  new  Reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum.  For  (as  Mr.  Ruskin,  1 
think,  somewhere  observes)  no  other  mode  of 
treatment  admits  of  grouping  together  such 
magnificent  varieties  and  contrasts  of  pictu- 
resque objects — ideal  beings;  of  course,  we  do 
not  mean  the  trite  ones ; but  novel  creations 
conceived  with  witty  sapience  and  sagacious 
fancy,  human  portraiture,  animals — the  sym- 
bolical ones,  as  well  as  others — and  for  back- 
grounds, glimpses  of  any  events,  or  landscapes, 
which,  however  remote  in  place , are  associated 
in  idea  with  the  principal  part  of  the  subject, 
or  may  be  supposed  as  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  persons  introduced.  Thus  might  be  pre- 
sented lovely  visions  of  home,  for  instance, 
nerving  Crimean  heroes ; or  as  an  antithetical 
background  to  the  indomitable  heroism  of  that 
humbler  rank  and  file,  on  whose  few  bayonets 
the  reputation,  and  perhaps  the  lasting  weal, 
of  Britain,  depended  for  some  hours  at  Inker- 
man,  some  of  our  most  accomplished  senators 
at  home,  blinded  by  Faction,  or  lost  in  the 
mazes  of  their  own  sophistries;  and  one  or 
two  not  the  least  shrewd  of  their  body  led 
floundering  into  the  mud  by  Mammon : or  cer- 
tain of  our  lordliest  captains,  under  the  general- 
ship of  Pride,  galloping  blindfold  up  and  down 
a long  lane  of  blood,  and  death,  and  horror. 
Or  there  might  be  drawn  elsewhere,  in  some 
quiet  corner  or  other,  a heaven-sent  Nightin- 
gale, singing  in  “ the  perplexed  shades  ” of 
the  very  Wood  of  Error,  and  charming  away 
Pain  and  Grief  with  her  clear  melodies;  or 
better  far  than  any  such  light  conceit,  we  might, 
unknown  to  her,  snatch  a veritable  portrait  of 
the  noble  Lady  herself,  and  show  her,  even  as 
she  was,  led  on  by  Faith  and  Charity,  with 
healing  power,  into . appalling  places;  whilst 
cold,  formal,  calculating  Duty  stops  far  behind 
her.  And  might  not  Humour  itself,  in  which, 
by-the-bye,  in  Art  the  British — of  course  includ- 
ing the  Irish — are  unequalled,  be  int  roduced  with 
capital  advantage  in  these  allegories,  embodying 
with  refined  skill  such  incidents  as  we  some- 
times admire  in  the  cartoons  of  Punch,  which 
display,  doubtless,  a shrewd  and  lively  inven- 
tion not  often  seen  in  the  works  of  our  finish- 
ing painters  ? If  wholesomely  satirical  humour, 
equal  to  that  of  Leach,  were  set  forth  with 
highly-wrought  Art  having  one  tithe  the  skill 
of  Veronese,  why  then,  indeed,  might  the 
ceilings  of  our  new  senate-house  be  adorned 
with  something  so  interesting  as  very  desirably 
to  draw  attention  away  from  the  cramped, 
stiff,  pettily-ornate  architecture,  which  from 
certain  points  of  view,  at  least— in  the  opinion 
of  a certain  cynical  friend  of  mine,  which, 
however,  I could  not  myself  venture  wholly 
to  indorse — seems  more  suitable  for  a vast 


bazaar  for  all  the  milliners  and  bijouterie 
in  London,  than  for  the  Parliament  House  of 
certainly  one  of  the  most  manly  and  energetic 
nations  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

And  now  let  us  return  from  this  light  alle- 
gorical digression  to  the  Venetian  Hall  of  the 
Ambassadors,  the  door  of  which  is  ajar,  and 
the  space  within  most  happily  custodeless.  A 
sumptuous  chamber  ! But,  first  of  all,  look  out 
of  its  windows,  and  see  1 he  cupolas  of  St.  Mark's 
clustering  close  opposite,  above  the  fantastic 
spiral  roof  and  statuary  of  the  Porta  della  Carta ; 
and  beyond  them  the  Campauile  soaring  into 
the  cloudless  azure,  its  shadows  aerially  and 
tenderly  reflecting  it.  Look  on  this  picture, 
window-enframed,  and  painted  by  the  brightest 
hand  of  Noonday  all  with  azure,  and  silvery 
white,  and  grey,  and  then  contrast  it  with  the 
warm,  deep  glow  of  the  shadowy  hall  within — 
the  Doge  and  Council’s  vacant  seats  of  cedar 
hue,  touched  delicately  with  gold,  the  portal 
and  the  mantelpieces  of  costly  marble,  and, 
over  them  all,  the  sumptuous  ceiling  by  Da 
Ponte  (the  architect  of  the  Rialto),  of  wreaths 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  studded  with  masks  and 
other  grotesques ; these  the  frames  of  Paul 
Veronese’s  most  cheerfully  charming  works. 
Here  let  me  sit  by  the  hour,  or  rather  by  the 
morning,  and  read,  in  the  simple  and  iively 
language  of  some  old  historian,  such  as  Ivnolles 
or  Contarini,  the  narrative  of  that  great  war 
with  the  Turks,  which,  beginning  with  the  loss 
of  Cyprus,  but  ending  in  the  victory  of  Le- 
panto,  is  especially  commemorated  by  Vero- 
nese’s paintings  in  this  hall.  Let  me  read  of 
the  Nicosian  matron,  who  slew  her  child  to 
save  him  from  the  Turks,  and  of  the  noble 
captive  maid  who  blew  up  the  galcass  which 
was  conveying  herself  and  her  companions  (a 
supercargo  of  Cypriote  loveliness)  to  the  Sultan’s 
harem.  Let  me  familiarise  myself  thoroughly 
with  the  glorious  though  unsuccessful  defence 
of  Famagosta;  and  between  whiles,  now  and 
then  raising  my  head  from  the  book,  let  me 
gaze  around  the  very  room  where  the  Doge 
and  his  Council  received  with  calm  firmness 
that  fierce  and  haughty  challenge  of  Sultan 
Selim’s  chaoosh,  or  envoy,  which  led  to  the 
Avar,  and  where,  after  the  mighty  victory  at  its 
close,  the  last  great  Venetian  painter  Avrought 
on  the  ceiling  those  three  lovely  works  of 
“Justice,”  and  “Faith,” — the  main  pillars  of 
the  Signoria  during  the  frightful  struggle, — 
and  “Peace,”  the  ultimate  reward  of  its  self- 
devotion  and  heroism.  They  are  amongst 
Caliari’s  most  beautiful  productions  — some- 
what small  pictures,  with  not  more  than 
three  or  four  figures  in  each,  grouped  in  his 
exquisitely  picturesque  way,  and  coloured  to 
the  height  of  that  delicate  brilliancy  in  which 
he  is  supreme.  Romantic  designs  are  they, 
conceived  in  a highly  graceful  and  cheerful 
spirit,  and  set  off  Avith  a right  royal  splendour, 
in  the  centre  oval  some  magnificently-clad 
figures  kneel  round  an  altar,  with  white-robed 
Faith  above  them  in  the  heavens.  In  the 
second  picture  Justice  and  Peace,  kneeling  too, 
most  courtly,  offer  respectively  their  sword  and 
olive-branch  to  a young  lady  (Veniero  or  Mon- 
cenigo,  who  can  tell  which  ?)  in  white  satin, 
brocaded  with  gold  and  ermine,  seated  on  a 
throne  under  a canopy,  and  impersonating  la 
Bella  Venezia  quite  satisfactorily,  one  cannot 
help  thinking.  But  the  third  painting — though 
one  has  the  same  difficulty  in  choosing  between 
them  that  the  Knight  experiences  in  selecting 
from  the  three  lovely  Sisters  who,  arm-in-arm, 
greet  him  in  the  lonely  castle -hall — is,  I do 
verily  believe,  my  favourite.  Here  a shaggy 
Neptune  and  a cavulier  in  armour,  repre- 
senting Mars — the  two,  of  course,  signify- 
ing the  strength  and  spirit  of  Venice — with 
her  winged  lion  between  them,  recline  most 
leisurely  under  a soft  and  balmy  blue  sky, 
where  the  Venetian  Campanile  rises  with  an 
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aerial  tenderness  rivalling  that  of  the  real 
building  which  appears  through  the  window ; 
whilst  two  lovely  children  are  flying  through 
the  air,  one  carrying  away  Mars’s  helmet,  and 
the  other  bringing  him  a pretty  veined  shell 
to  play  with  m that  sweet  resting-time  of 
peace.  This  is  surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  bright  but  delicate  colour  that  ever 
gladdened  the  sight,  vying,  if  I mistake  not, 
with  slopes  of  roses  descending  through  the 
tenderest  silver  air  down  to  the  bosom  ot  some 
becalmed  blue  mere,  which  mirrors  softly  the 
purity  of  the  resting  heavens. 

Here  one  would  willingly  believe  the  Mars 
to  be  a portrait  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Le- 
panto : at  all  events  the  whole  picture,  painted 
shortly  after  that  victory,  commemorates  in  a 
delightful  manner  the  peace  which  followed 
it;  out  the  enthusiasm  and  glory  of  the  ex- 
ploit itself  are  illustrated  on  a far  more  mag- 
nificent scale  by  one  of  Veronese’s  chief 
masterpieces  above  the  throne  at  the  end  of 
the  hall. 

In  this  picture  Venice,  personified  in  the 
usual  way,  is  conducting  the  leading  Instru- 
ments of  the  victory,  her  generals,  to  the 
Saviour,  who,  having  descended,  is  seated  with 
a globe  in  His  hand,  amidst  a most  jubilant 
spreading  and  profusion  of  angels  and  cherubs 
bearing  palm  branches;  white-robed  Faith, 
kneeling  below,  with  her  cup  in  her  hand, 
being  represented  as  the  successful  suppliant 
to  the  Ileal  Vanquisher — as  the  link  between 
the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  beings.  The 
admiral,  Sebastian  Veniero,  afterwards  Doge, 
and  the  Proveditore,  Agostino  Barbarigo  (who, 
though  slain  in  the  fight,  is  finely,  not  the  less, 
introduced  here  as  sharing  in  the  triumph),  are 
habited  in  martial  state,  their  mantles  sup- 
ported by  graceful  pages  in  white  and  gold. 
Speaking  portraits ! Veniero,  a wrinkled,  white- 
bearded,  but  fervent-looking  old  man,  and  Bar- 
barigo  (who  was  mortally  pierced  by  an  arrow 
whilst  cheering  his  men  during  au  unequal 
conflict  with  six  Turkish  galleys),  handsome 
and  in  the  prime  of  life — a notle  example  of 
a Venetian  high-born  and  high-thoughted  cava- 
lier. Behind  Veniero  significantly  follows  a 
beautiful  and  dignified  female,  bearing  that 
ducal  bonnet  which  rewarded  his  deserts  five 
years  after  the  victory.  And,  lastly,  the  nature 
of  that  victory  is  shown  by  a crowd  of  galleys 
covering  an  horizon  of  sea  extending  across  the 
foot  of  the  picture. 

Of  the  composition,  colouring,  and  execution 
of  this  work,  it  would  be  diflictut  to  speak  too 
highly : the  colouring  has  Paolo’s  characteristic 
wide  range  of  brilliant,  lovely  hues,  pervaded 
by  much  of  his  delicate  silvery  tone.  It  has 
all  his  melodious  magnificence,  as  it  may  with 
but  a slight  figure  of  speech  be  called;  and 
the  effect,  before  it  was  somewhat  faded  and 
deadened  by  time,  must  have  been  something 
superlative  indeed.  Kuglcr  says  of  some  of 
these  pictures,  that  “ they  touch  the  heart  of  the 
spectator  like  heroic  music ;”  a kind  of  com- 
parison which  may  here,  perhaps,  without  de- 
viating into  what  is  fantastical,  be  dwelt  upon 
a little,  with  characteristic  variations.  Some 
of  the  pictures  we  had  been  recently  enjoying, 
such  as  Giorgione’s  “Bassauio  at  the  Caskets” 
(as  we  ever  call  it),  and  Titian’s  “Gentle  Shep- 
herd,” both  in  the  Manfrini  Gallery,  may  be 
likened  to  some  simple,  deeply  tender  air 
played  on  one  instrument,  a pipe  or  violin; 
but  this  is  like  a fine  animated  overture  (one 
of  Rossini’s  best,  for  instance),  with  many 
melodies  running  through  it,  played  grandly 
by  a full-toned  orchestra,  consisting  of  many 
instruments  of  various  kinds  and  powers,  not 
any  of  them  lost  to  the  ear,  yet  all  consenting 
to  one  brilliant  and  magnificent  tone.  This 
is  not  a single  flower,  culled  for  the  tender 
bosom  of  some  thoughtful  maid,  but  a trium- 
phal wreath  of  many,  exquisitely  matched,  and 


athcred  for  the  festive  brows  of  Victory  and 
oy. 

It  is  indeed  every  way  worthy — as  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Saviour  descended  amidst 
His  adorers  is  strikingly  significant — of  the  ple- 
nitude of  enthusiastic  faith  which  inspired  the 
Christian  combatants  on  the  occasion;  when 
the  vessels  were  decorated  gaily  for  the  fight 
as  for  a jubilee,  or  rather  as  if  the  victory  were 
already  gained,  and  all  the  galley  slaves  were 
freed  and  armed,  aud  all  animosities  melted 
away  in  magnanimous  tears,  like  delusions  of 
night  before  a divine  dawning;  and  not  only 
the  priests,  but  many  of  the  captains,  hurried 
from  stem  to  stern,  with  crucifixes  in  their 
hands,  exhorting  the  multitude  to  look  above 
all  to  the  Saviour, — to  fight  fearlessly  and  with 
joyful  confidence  for  Him  who  had  died  for 
them,  and  who,  as  He  had  more  than  once  in 
former  times  descended  visibly  to  confound  his 
enemies,  was  now,  no  doubt,  mightily  present  in 
the  spirit  amidst  them.  What  could  be  looked 
for  after  this  but  the  frequent  boardings  and 
re-boardings  which  ensued,  aud  the  prodigies 
of  valour,  and  the  sea  discoloured  with  blood, 
tossing  shoals  of  corpses,  and  covered  for 
miles  with  the  wrecks  of  the  Turkish  navy, 
almost  entirely  destroyed ; and  such  trepida- 
tion at  Constantinople  that  the  Turks  already 
meditated  the  abandonment  of  the  city,  and 
traversed  their  streets  in  despair,  asking  the 
Christians  whether  the  victors,  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  would  permit  them  to 
remain  and  live  there  according  to  their  own 
laws,  on  payment  of  a tribute?  The  Chris- 
tians, however,  were  too  much  weakened  by 
their  losses  at  the  time,  and  too  much  divided 
by  their  petty  jealousies  afterwards,  to  follow 
up  their  glorious  and  complete  success ; and  in 
a few  mouths  the  Capitan  Pasha  sailed  forth 
again  with  a powerful  fleet  to  menace  and 
insult  the  Christian  seas,  just  as  if  no  defeat 
had  been  experienced.  “ In  this  vain  exploit,” 
observed  a captive  pasha,  smartly,  “you  Chris- 
tians only  shaved  away  the  Sultan’s  beard, 
which  has  speedily  grown  again  quite  as  thick, 
bushy,  aud  handsome  as  before  ; but  in  Cy- 
prus the  Venetians  have  irretrievably  lost  an 
arm,  and  so  become  crippled  for  ever.” 

The  only  addition  one  cannot  help  wishing 
for  in  this  splendid  monumental  picture  is,  in 
some  corner  of  it,  a portrait  of  Miguel  Cer- 
vantes, who,  though  he  lost  an  arm  at  Lepanto, 
gained  there,  it  may  be,  new  power  to  his  soul, 
in  the  glorious  heightening  of  those  generous 
and  heroic  feelings  which  so  often  glow  through 
his  satire  on  the  follies  of  knight-errantry,  like 
brilliant  sunrays  streaming  through  rents  in 
fantastic  clouds.  But  this  is  an  irregular  ex- 
cursion of  my  fancy,  and  it  is  enough  that 
Venice  alone  should  be  honoured  here. 

This  Chamber  is  as  the  inmost  heart  of 
the  fine  old  city,  where  its  heroic  emotions 
seem  most  to  linger.  These  memorials  of  her 
last  grand  achievement,  painted  by  her  last 
grand  painter — and  they  are  amongst  his  master- 
pieces— compose,  surely,  one  of  the  most  digni- 
fied and  deeply  interesting  national  monuments 
existing;  to  be  fitly  ranked,  I think,  not  very 
far  beneath  those  'others  in  which  Art  still 
pleads  in  honour  of  extinct  heroic  races  of  men 
and  powers,  from  the  llock  of  Pericles  and  the 
Seven  Hills  of  the  Caesars.  But  the  full 
majesty,  the  national  sanctity  (if  I may  use 
such  an  expression),  of  this  V enetian  Hall  of 
the  Ambassadors,  has  not,  perhaps,  been  suf- 
ficiently apprehended  by  us.  My  fancy  often 
returns,  often  dwells  there,  to  contemplate 
those  many-coloured  glories,  which  bring  home 
to  us  the  greatness  ot  the  past ; enriching  our 
imaginations  with  noble  aud  fervid  thoughts, 
here  emblazoned  for  the  instruction  and  delight 
of  after  ages  also,  not  perishing,  not  sinking 
into  the  grave  with  the  great  and  gifted  hand 
that  traced  them. 
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THE  SPANISH  LETTER-WRITER. 

J.  Fhillip,  A.R.A.,  Painter.  L.  Stocks,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  3 ft.  2$  in.  by  2 ft.  GJ  in. 

Of  the  number  of  comparatively  young  artists  who 
seem  destined  to  succeed  to  the  positions  now  occu- 
pied by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  when 
these  shall  have  fulfilled  their  mission  and  shall  rest 
from  their  labours,  we  know  of  no  one  to  whom  we 
should  point  with  more  confidence  to  uphold  the 
character  of  the  British  School  of  Art  than  the 
painter  of  this  picture.  Mr.  Phillip  is  au  artist  of 
no  ordiuary  capacity ; he  is  original  in  conception, 
vigorous  in  his  treatment,  and  an  excellent  colourist 
— three  notable  qualifications  for  a good  artist ; a 
close  observer  of  human  nature,  and  an  accurate 
deliueator  of  its  varied  types  and  characters. 

Slowly  but  surely  lie  has  for  a few  years  past 
been  gaining  on  the  public  attention  : within  the 
last  four  or  five  seasons  he  has  fully  secured  it ; 
and  has  very  recently  been  elected  “ Associate  ” of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

Many  of  Phillip’s  earlier  pictures  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Scottish  life ; such,  for  example,  as  his 
“ Presbyterian  Catechising,”  a subject  containing  a 
large  assemblage  of  figures,  each  of  whom  appears 
a reality  rather  than  the  painter’s  fancy  ; a “ Scotch 
Fair,”  a composition  as  humorous  as  one  of 
Hogarth’s,  but  without  his  vulgarity  ; “ Baptism  in 
Scotland,”  a high-class  work  in  feeling  and  execu- 
tion ; " Scotch  Washing,”  engraved  under  the  title 
of  “ Heather  Belles”  for  the  Art-Uniou  of  Glasgow; 
the  “ Spaewife  of  the  Clachan.”  Another  excellent 
work  by  this  artist  is  called  “Drawing  for  the 
Militia it  is  full  of  diverting  incident  and  striking 
character:  the  treatment  of  this  subject  displays 
great  depth  of  thought  and  command  of  the  descrip- 
tive means  employed  by  the  painter.  All  these 
pictures  were  exhibited  in  successive  years  at  the 
Academy  prior  to  1852,  when  Phillip  departed  for 
the  continent  in  search  of  new  material,  Spain  being 
the  country  towards  which  his  desires  tended. 

It  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  Spain  should  be 
so  rarely  visited  by  artists,  for  it  is  rich  in  all  those 
treasures  which  the  painter  seeks  after:  historical 
associations  of  a high  pictorial  character,  natural 
scenery  of  the  finest  description,  edifices  unsurpassed 
by  any  on  the  continent  for  magnificence  aud 
beauty,  and  a people  whose  habits,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  personal  appearance,  render  them  most 
interesting  models  for  picturesque  study.  And  yet 
out  of  the  numerous  class  of  artists  who  travel,  or 
have  travelled  abroad,  we  can  only  recall  to  mind 
Wilkie,  Roberts,  Lewis,  and  Phillip,  who  have 
traversed  this  part  of  Europe  on  a “sketching 
tour,”  and  have  given  to  the  world  some  records  of 
their  travels.  To  this  list,  however,  should  be 
added  the  name  of  Captain  Vivian,  a clever  amateur 
artist,  and  of  the  late  W.  Oliver,  who  reached  the 
Pyrenees,  and  published  a volume  of  sketches  made 
among  the  mountains  and  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  return  of  Phillip  to  England  he  exhibited, 
in  1853,  a “ Spanish  Gipsy  Mother,”  at  the  British 
Institution, aud  at  the  Royal  Academy  “Life  amoug 
the  Gipsies  at  Seville,”— the  latter  picture,  like 
some  of  his  earlier  works,  distinguished  by  much 
humour  and  infinite  variety  of  character,  all  bear- 
ing the  strongest  impress  of  truth  and  nationality. 
In  the  following  year  he  exhibited,  at  the  Academy, 
the  picture  here  engraved,  which,  we  presume,  was 
a commission  from  the  Queen,  as  to  its  title  in  the 
catalogue  were  appended  the  words,- — “ The  properly 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  quite  worthy  is 
it  of  a place  in  any  Royal  collection.  Juan  Morales, 
viemorialisla  y escribano,  is,  it  may  be  presumed, 
writing  a love-letter,  dictated  by  a young  and  hand- 
some Spanish  lady ; she  speaks  low,  that  she  may 
not  be  overheard — so  low  that  her  amanuensis  is 
obliged  to  put  his  baud  to  his  ear  to  catch  her 
words.  Ou  the  right  is  a poor  woman  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand,  waiting  till  Juan  is  at  leisure  to 
read  it  to  her.  It  is  an  open  air  scene,  of  ordinary 
occurrence  in  the  towns  aud  cities  of  Spain,  rendered 
with  consummate  skill  by  the  painter,  both  in  detail 
and  as  a whole. 

The  picture  is  in  the  Collection  at  Osborne. 
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BOTANY, 

AS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  ART-MANUFACTURE. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  DRESSER, 

LECTURER  ON  AUTISTIC  BOTANY  IN  TI1E  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Part  VII. 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  the  flower,  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  vegetable  organism — hence  it 
has  gained  the  ornamentist’s  special  attention. 

The  flower  is  usually  made  up  of  four  distinct 
whorls  or  rings  of  parts,  the  outer  of  which  is  most 
frequently  green,  and  constitutes  the  call/. v;  the 
second  whorl  is  usually  of  a more  intense  colour, 
and  constitutes  the  corolla ; the  third  constitutes  the 
andrcecium , and  the  fourth  or  central  the  pistil. 
The  parts  of  the  outer  whorl  or  calyx  arc  called 
sepals;  the  component  members  of  the  corolla, petals  ; 
of  the  andrcecium,  stamens;  and  of  the  pistil,  carpels. 
(Fig.  70.) 


The  sepals  are  usually  leaf-like,  as  are  the  petals, 
but  the  stamens  arc  generally  awl-shaped  bodies 
surmounted  by  knobs,  the  knob  being  the  anther , 
and  its  stalk  or  support  the  filament ; the  carpels, 
which  are  usually  green,  are  often  far  removed  lioin 
the  leafy  form,  but  of  them  we  shall  have  to  speak 
more  definitely  hereafter. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  enter  iuto  the 
various  modifications  of  these  organs  and  their  parts, 
but  have  merely  to  point  out  a few  of  their  leading 
characters.  The  sepals  usually  assume  the  nature 
of  a whorl  of  simple  rudimentary  leaves,  which  may 
either  stand  up,  so  as  to  form  a somewhat  tubular 
calyx,  or  be  spread  flat,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a star- 
like  composition. 

Extremely  diversified  effects  are  produced  by  the 
varied  arrangements  of  this  organ,  as  well  as  by  the 
numbers  of  the  parts  entering  into  its  composition. 
Thus  the  calyx  may  be  formed  of  one  sepal,  though 
rarely ; or  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more.  The  most 
remarkable  effects,  however,  are  brought  about  by 
unions  or  adhesions ; thus  sepals  often  become  so 
completely  united  as  to  form  a calyx  which  may 
appear  as  one  funnel  or  bell-shaped  leaf,  yet  in 
reality  it  is  formed  of  several,  the  margins  of  which 
cohere  : this  adhesion  may  take  place  to  a valuable 
extent.  Iu  the  Pimpernell  the  adhesion  is  only 
contracted  at  the  base  ; in  the  Centaury  (Erythrcea) 
the  sepals  are  united  about  half-way  ; in  the  Campion 
(Lychnis)  about  two-thirds,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a tubular,  toothed  calyx,  while  in  the  Correa 
the  adhesion  is  entire.  The  u umber  of  sepals  (when 
they  cohere)  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
calyx  is  sometimes  of  importance,  and  therefore 
the  means  of  ascertaining  this  question  may  be  of 
interest.  The  number  of  sepals  usually  coincides 
w'ith  the  number  of  the  lobes  or  poiuts  of  the  margin 
of  the  calyx  ; thus  if  it  has  five  lobes  or  points,  as  iu 
the  Dead  Nettle  ( Lamium ),  it  is  composed  of  five 
sepals  ; if  four,  of  four  sepals,  and  so  on.  The  calyx 
is  not  only  often  formed  of  adhering  segments,  but 
it  also  often  contracts  an  adhesion  throughout  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  length  with  the  other 
floral  whorls,  as  in  the  Apple  and  Plumb,  w'hcre 
the  entire  series  of  floral  whorls  become  consolidated 
throughout  their  bases  into  one  thick  fleshy  cup. 

The  calyx,  instead  of  being  equal,  that  is  composed 
of  equal  sized  members,  is  often  unequal  or  irregular. 
This  may  occur  in  the  calyx  formed  of  a scries  of 
separate  sepals,  as  well  as  in  that  formed  of  adhering 
members.  This  irregularity  not  only  results  from 
the  unequal  sizes  of  the  component  sepals,  but  also 
from  the  unequal  adhesions  of  equal  sepals;  the 
former,  however,  is  the  most  common  mode  of  its 
formation.  The  texture  of  sepals  varies,  but  we  shall 
notice  the  variable  texture  of  leaves,  See.,  separately. 


The  duration  of  the  calyx  deserves  notice : it  is  some- 
times very  fugitive,  as  in  the  Fumaria,  in  which  it 
falls  off  before  the  flower  expands  ; at  other  times  it 
is  expelled  by  the  expansion  of  the  flower,  as  in  the 
Escholtzia  and  Poppy;  it  remains  till  the  death  of 
the  flower  in  the  Fuchsia,  and  till  the  maturation  of 
the  seed  in  Henbane,  when  it  appears  as  a cup 
surrounding  the  ripe  fruit. 

The  corolla  is  usually  the  most  attractive  part  of 
the  floral  organism,  owing  to  its  bright  colours  ; it 
is  generally  of  a much  more  delicate  nature  than  the 
calyx,  and  of  finer  texture.  Its  constituent  members, 
petals,  are  like  leaves  of  diverse  forms.  Petals  are 
either  free  or  uuited  ; in  the  latter  case  this  adhesion 
takes  place  just  as  with  sepals,  giving  rise  to  various 
characteristic  corollas.  Of  these  oue  or  two,  formed 
of  cohering  petals,  are  so  characteristic  of  certain 
families  of  plants,  that  they  deserve  a passing  uoticc : 
thus,  the  peculiar  funnel-shaped  corolla  of  the  Con- 
volvulus is  characteristic  of  the  Bindweed  family ; 
the  bell-shaped  corolla  of  the  Campanulas,  or  the 
Campanulate  order ; and  the  irregular  lipped  co- 
rolla, formed  of  five  petals,  which  arc  irregularly 
united,  two  forming  the  upper  lip  and  three  the 
lower,  is  characteristic  of  the  great  Dead  Nettle 
family.  These  characters  are  almost  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  mark  great  natural  groups  of  plants, 
but  care  must  be  taken,  as  other  characters  are 
always  attendant  upon  these.  There  are  also  one  ox- 
two  corollas  formed  of  disunited  petals,  which  are 
equally  characteristic  of  natiu-al  groups:  one  of  these 
is  that  which  is  formed  of  four  petals,  each  of  which 
has  a long  narrow  claw  or  base  ; the  claw  is  inclosed 
in  the  calyx,  the  petals  being  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a cross,  as  in  the  Wall-flower ; this  is  characteristic 
of  the  order  of  Cressworts.  One  or  two  varieties  of 
the  irregular  corolla,  which  is  composed  of  disunited 
members,  also  deserve  passing  notice.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  corollas  is  the  papilionaceous  or 
butterfly-shaped.  It  is  found  in  the  Pea  order,  and 
is  composed  of  five  petals,  one  of  which  is  large  and 
overshadows  the  rest ; two  are  alike,  one  of  which 
is  placed  on  each  side  like  wings ; the  other  two 
often  cohere,  and  form  a scoop-like  basal  member. 
Another  characteristic  corolla  is  that  of  the  Violet, 
which  is  almost  the  revei-se  of  that  of  the  Pea ; thus 
it  has  two  petals  at  the  top,  two  at  the  sides,  and 
one  at  the  base. 

Oue  or  two  other  particulars  relative  to  the  corolla 
we  must  here  notice.  It  has  often  at  the  bases  of  its 
segments  glandular  appendages  or  concavities,  as  in 
the  Buttercup  and  Crown  Imperial.  In  some  eases 


Fig.  71. — Traveller’s  Joy. — Clematis. 


the  petals  and  sepals  so  nearly  resemble  each  other 
that  they  are  distinguishable  only  by  position,  as  in 


the  Campanula.  The  mode  in  which  flowci-s  wither 
is  in  some  instances  extremely  interesting,  one  or  two 
varieties  of  which  we  here  figure  (Figs.  71  and  72). 

The  object  of  both  the  calyx  and  corolla  is  to  pro- 
tect the  inner  and  more  delicate  organs ; and  the 
special  duty  of  the  corolla  is  to  attract  insects,  which 
it  accomplishes  by  means  of  its  gay  colours  and  its 
nectarous  deposits.  The  object  of  this  will  be 
alluded  to  hereafter.  The  corolla  has  also,  of  coiu-se, 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  general  duty  of 
plants,  viz.,  to  cheer  and  invigorate  man.  Extremely 
diverse  characters  are  given  to  flowers  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  petals.  In  the  Geum  they  always 
stand  more  or  less  erect,  while  in  the  Borage  (Fig.  73) 


Fig.  74.— 
Asclepias. 


the  Narcissus  and  Lily.  The  duration  of  the  corolla 
varies  like  that  of  the  calyx,  being  iu  some  cases 
very  fugitive,  as  iu  Azotus;  while  at  other  times  it 
remains  in  a withered  state,  crowning  the  fruit,  as  in 


they  arc  spreading,  and  in  the  Asclepias  (Fig.  74) 
reflexed  or  bent  back : these  various  directions  of 
the  parts  act  very  powerfully  upon  the 
general  effect  of  the  flower. 

Peculiar  characters  are  in  some 
cases  given  to  flowers  by  the  petals 
becoming  much  hollowed,  aud  thus 
assuming  the  form  of  a hood  or  horn, 
as  in  the  Columbine  ( Aquilegia ). 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  the  co- 
rolla, we  proceed  to  notice  the  an- 
drcecium,  or  whorl  of  stamens.  The 
staminal  whorl,  though  one  of  high  interest  when 
considering  the  composition  of  the  flower,  docs 
not  l-ank  with  the  corolla  in  impoi-tance  iu  an 
ornamental  point  of  view.  Iu  many  flowers  it  is 
not  externally  visible,  though  in  others  it  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  general  effect ; aud  in  a few 
is  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  corolla  or  calyx. 

We  have  before  said  that  the  androcciuin,  or  sta- 
minal whorl,  is  composed  of  members  called  stamens, 
and  that  these  stamens  are  divisible  into  two  parts 
— namely,  the  filament  and  anther.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  filament  is  absent,  as  in  the  Birthwort 
( Aristolochia ).  At  other  times,  though  rarely,  one 
or  more  of  the  authors  are  undeveloped,  as  inSero- 
phnlaria. 

Stamens  not  only  vary  iu  form,  but  also,  like 
petals  and  sepals,  are  often  united  together;  thus, 
in  the  Mallow  and  Hollyhock  the  filaments  are 
completely  consolidated,  and  form  a tube,  while  the 
anthers  are  free  or  disunited ; and  iu  the  Nightshade 
(A utannm)  the  anthers  arc  xxnited,  while  the  fila- 
ments are  free.  It  sometimes  happens  that  all  the 
filaments  do  not  adhere  together,  but  are  aggregated 
in  buudles ; thus,  in  the  Orange  the  stamens,  which 
are  numerous,  are  aggregated  into  about  five  groups 
or  parcels,  and  in  this  case  the  filaments  adhere 
throughout  their  entii-e  length.  In  the  Pea  we 
find  nine  stamens  in  a group,  and  one  solitary.  In 
this  case  the  adhesion  of  the  filaments  of  the  nine 
stamens  is  contracted  through  about  two-thirds  of 
their  length  ; while  in  the  St.  John’s  Wort  (Hype- 
ricum) the  stamens,  which  ai-e  aggregated  into  three 
parcels,  unite  only  at  the  basis  of  the  filaments. 

In  some  cases  the  filameuts, 
instead  of  actually  adhering,  are 
united  by  a membraneous  expan- 
sion, thus  giving  rise  to  a beau- 
tiful cup-shaped  organ  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  as  in  the 
Pancratium. 

Again,  in  other  instances  the 
stamens  are  not  all  of  equal 
length,  and  yet  adhere ; thus,  in 
Oxils  we  have  ten,  five  of  which 
ax-e  long,  aud  five  short,  the  ad- 
hesion taking  place  throughout 
the  lower  halves  of  the  long  stamens  (Fig.  75). 

The  attachment  of  the  author  to  the  lilamexxt  is  a 


point  worthy  of  notice;  thus,  some  anthers  are 
firmly  fixed  on  the  apex  of  the  filaments ; others  arc 
so  slightly  attached  by  their  centres  that  they  rotate ; 
some  are  so  situated  as  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
filament  nearest  the  centre  of  the  flower,  as  in  the 
Vine,  or  near  the  exterior,  as  in  the  Iris  and  Mea- 
dow-saffron. 

Before  leaving  the  stamen,  we  must  notice  the 
pollen,  which  is  a powdery  matter,  generated  by  the 
anther,  by  which  it  is  ultimately  shed  on  the  pistil 
in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  usually  of  a yellow 
colour.  These  pollen  grains  are  so  extremely  small 
that  they  are  quite  microscopic  objects,  and  arc 
therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  common  observation, 
yet  they,  nevertheless,  deserve  notice — not  only  on 
account  of  the  general  beauty  of  their  forms,  but 
also  for  the  geometric  character  of  their  structure, 
which  approaches  more  closely  to  the  crystalline, 
as  regards  form,  than  any  other  part  of  the  organised 
vegetable:  one  or  two  figures  we  here  delineate 
(Figs.  76  and  77). 


Fig.  7G. — Pollen. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  central  floral  organ, 
which,  although  it  has  many  things  in  common  with 
the  other  floral  whorls,  has  nevertheless  a decided 
individual  character.  It,  like  the  preceding  floral 
organs,  may  be  formed  of  disunited,  or  of 
cohering  members,  but  as  these  parts  do 
not  present,  in  external  appearance,  the 
characters  of  the  preceding,  we  think  that 
it  will  be  desirable  for  our  purposes  to 
consider  this  central  organ  as  simple  or 
compound, — considering  it  as  simple  when 
there  is  but  one  central  organ,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  parts  entering  into  its  com- 
position, aud  the  extent  of  their  union ; 
and  as  compound  when  composed  of  more 
than  one  disunited  member.  Before  we 
proceed  to  notice  the  forms  which  this 
organ  assumes,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
notice  three  parts  which  botanists  dis- 
tinguish in  it,  as  well  as  their  formation. 
If  we  take  the  pistil  of  the  Orange,  or 
White  Lily  (Fig.  78),  we  perceive  that  a 
green  portion  exists  at  its  base  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  is  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  remaining  portion 
of  this  organ,  and  is  fluted  ; this  is  named 
the  ovary  (egg-bag),  as  in  it  the  seeds  are 
generated.  From  this  ovary  extends  a 
long  column  called  the  style,  which,  spread- 
ing more  or  less  at  the  apex  in  a triangular 
manner,  forms  the  stigma.  Now,  the  style, 
or  colnmnal  portion  of  the  pistil,  is  the 
nou-cssential  organ;  therefore,  it  is  often 
-Lilv.  extremely  short  or  undeveloped,  in  which 
case  the  stigma  sits  immediately  on  the  ovary,  as  in 
the  Tulip,  llcspecting  the  formation  of  the  pistil,  it 
is  only  necessary  for  us  to  notice  that  it  is  usually 
formed  of  a whorl  of  leaves,  called  carpels,  and  that 
the  sides  of  these  leaves  are  rolled  inwards  to  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  where  the  two  margins  of  each 
leaf  unite,  and  thus  form  a hollow  body.  When  the 
pistil  is  composed  of  a series  of  carpels,  and  the 
two  margins  of  each  individual  carpel  cohere,  the 
pistil  is  compound  ; but  when  uot  only  the  margins 
of  individual  carpels  cohere,  but  the  sides  of 
contiguous  carpels  become  united,  the  pistil  is 
simple.  Now  this  adhesion  of  contiguous  carpels 
may  take  place  to  a variable  extent : thus  in  the 
Poppy  they  are  consolidated  completely  into  one 
organ,  while  in  the  flax  the  ovaries  only  adhere, 
while  the  styles  and  stigmas  remain  free.  The 
sections  of  ovaries,  or  the  basal  portions  of  pistils, 
are  extremely  interesting,  varying  materially  with 
the  diverse  formations  of  this  organ,  whether  formed 
out  of  one  carpel,  as  in  the  Plum ; two,  as  in  the 
Centaury ; three,  as  iu  the  Crown  Imperial ; four, 
as  in  the  Syringa ; five,  as  in  the  Lychnis ; and  so 
on  also  with  the  modifications  which  take  place  as 
the  pistil  approaches  maturity. 

The  fruit  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  pistil  (the 
ovary)  matured.  Thus  the  rudimentary  seeds  fouud 


Fig.  “8. 


in  the  pistil  are  matured  seeds  in  the  fruit.  Hence 
the  chief  difference  between  the  pistil  aud  the  fruit 
is,  that  in  the  pistil  the  stigma  and  style  are  present, 
whereas  the  fruit  only  bears  their  remains;  therefore, 
in  giving  sections  of  pistils  we  give  the  structure  of 
the  fruit.  Pistils  of  the  Nigel  las  (Love  in  a Mist) 
we  here  subjoin  (Figs.  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  and  84). 


Fig.  79.— Nioella. 


-Nig ella.  Fig.  83. — Nioella. 


Having  now  noticed  the  various  parts  which 
usually  exist  in  a floral  development,  we  must  notice 
certain  organs  which  are  found  only  in  some  par- 
ticular flowers.  One  of  the  principal  of  these 
developments  is  what  has  been  named  the  coronet. 


Fig.  S5.— Passion  Flower. 

which  exists  as  a series  of  rays,  situated  between  the 
petals  and  stamens  in  the  Passion  -flower  (Fig.  85) ; 


and  in  the  various  varieties  of  the  Narcissus,  it 
appears  in  the  character  of  a membraneous  cup, 
projecting  from  the  orifice  of  the  tubular  portion  of 
the  flower. 

Another  part  which  exists  in  certain  other  flowers 
only,  and  which  is  situated  between  the  pistil  and 
the  stamens,  occurs  in  the  Orange  as  a fleshy  circular 
disk,  surrounding  the  base  of  the  ovary  : in  the  Rue 
it  almost  envelops  the  seed-vessel ; while  in  the 
Mountain  Peony  it  appeal's  as  a large  red  mem- 
braneous expansion,  which  almost  envelops  the  pistil. 

We  have  enumerated  the  parts  which  are  discover- 
able in  the  perfect  flower;  but  it  now  behoves  us  to 
notice  those  flowers  which  do  not  exhibit  all  these 
parts.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  nothing  sudden 
or  abrupt  in  natirne ; but  a gradual  blending  of  king- 
dom into  kingdom,  of  member  into  member,  and  a 
gradual  transition  from  simplicity  to  complexity.  It  is 
to  this  gradation  that  we  would  now  direct  attention. 
We  must,  however,  first  notice  the  perfect  flower,  and 
then  the  decline:  thus  we  commence  with  a flower  com- 
posed of  four  whorls  of  parts  which  we  have  enumer- 
ated, as  iu  the  Buttercup ; from  which  proceed  to  the 
Lily  (white  or  orange),  in  which,  although  we  have 
these  four  whorls,  yet  the  calyx  and  corolla  here  so 
closely  resemble  each  other  that  they  arc  distinguish- 
able almost  exclusively  by  position,  while  in  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley  they  are  united  into  a little,  white, 
bell-shaped  cup,  and  in  the  Anemone,  one  of  these 
exterior  whorls  is  missiug.  In  some  flowers  of  the 
Bryony  we  have  both  a calyx  and  corolla ; hut  the 
stamens  are  missing  : the  pistil,  or  central  organ,  is 
however  present.  In  other  flowers  the  central  organ 
is  missing,  and  the  stamens,  corolla,  and  calyx  exist. 
In  certain  flowers  of  the  Oak  we  have  a calyx  and 
andrcecium  only,  while  in  others  we  have  a calyx 
and  pistil ; and  in  the  Arum  some  flowers  are  formed 
of  a stamen  only,  while  others  are  formed  of  a 
pistil,  all  other  parts  being  here  undeveloped. 

Having  now  noticed  the  varied  parts  of  the  flower, 
we  proceed  to  notice  that  they,  like  the  seed,  leaves, 
&c.,  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes,  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  which  are  found  in  the 
number  of  the  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism. Thus  certain  flowers 
are  characterised  by  being  con- 
structed of  a repetition  in  their 
parts  of  the  number  three. 

Thus  the  flower  of  the  Spider- 
wort  (Fig.  86)  has  three  sepals, 
three  petals,  six  (twice  three) 
stamens,  and  a three-lobed  Fig.  86.— Spiderwout. 
pistil,  indicating  its  formation 
of  three  carpels.  This  regular  threefold  repetition  of 
parts  in  the  structure  of  the  flower  is  characteristic  of 
eudogens,  and  therefore  is  produced  by  those  plants 
[ whose  seeds  have  only  one  seed-lobe,  the  stem  of 
which  is  cylindrical  and  endogenous,  aud  the  veins 
of  the  leaves  parallel.  The  flowers  produced  by 
' exogens  are  usually  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
a four  or  five-fold  repetition  of  parts.  Thus  the 
Flax  has  five  sepals,  five  petals,  ten  stamens,  and 
five  carpels.  The  flowers  formed  on  this  principle 
correspond  with  the  seed,  which  has  two  seed-lobes, 
an  exogenous  3tem,  aud  leaves  with  a reticulated 
venation.  Acrogens  produce  no  flowers. 

Although  these  diversities  just  enumerated  are 
characteristic,  nevertheless  there  are  exceptions  to 
these  rules : thus  one  or  two  endogenous  plants  have 
branched  veins  in  their  leaves,  and  a few  exogenous 
flowers  are  constructed  on  the  three-repeating 
principle  ; in  these  cases  the  majority  of  signs  only 
can  decide  as  to  which  class  the  individual  belongs. 
As,  therefore,  these  exceptions  exist,  it  at  once 
warrants  the  combination,  in  certain  instances,  of 
these  diversified  characters,  for  the  ornamentist 
has  a right  to  exceptional  cases ; yet,  as  a rule, 
nature  does  not  appear  to  consider  this  a beautiful 
combination,  owing  to  its  rare  occurrence ; but  we 
would  in  no  way  limit  the  ornamentist,  our  object 
being  to  aid  him  to  produce  like  beauty  with 
Nature,  by  revealing  as  fully  as  possible  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  she  constructs  her  beautiful  com- 
positions. 

It  now  behoves  us  to  notice  the  grouping  of  these 
members,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
flowers.  We  have  just  said  that  the  numbers  of 
the  parts  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
flower  places  it  at  once  in  a certain  class  (with  cer- 
tain exceptions) ; this,  though  a distinctive  character 
of  the  primary  groups,  docs  not  mark  the  lesser 
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aggregations,  tlieir  characters  being  found  in  the 
grouping  of  the  parts.  Three  general  principles 
of  aggregation  are  found,  the  first  of  which  is 
that  in  which  the  parts  arc  consecutively  arranged 


upon  the  apex  of  the  flower-stalk  (Fig.  87) ; the 
second  is  that  in  which  only  the  calyx  appears  to 
spring  from  the  stem,  the  petals  and  stamens 
appearing  to  spring  from  the  calyx  (Fig.  88) ; the 


third  is  that  in  which  the  corolla  and  stamens 
appear  to  rise  from  the  top  of  the  seed-vessel,  to 
the  sides  of  which  the  calyx  appears  to  adhere 
(Fig.  89).  These  are  the  principles  on  which  the 


parts  are  grouped;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  diversified  effects  are  merely  the  result  of 
certain  adhesions  of  a given  number  of  parts.  Did 
space  permit,  we  might  here  construct  a pleasing 
variety  of  beautiful  ornaments  by  giving  diagrams 
of  other  natural  combinations  of  parts,  but  this  we 
must  leave  for  individual  pursuit. 

Having  now  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the 
parts  are  aggregated  in  the  flower,  we  proceed  to 
notice  the  principle  on  which  flowers  are  grouped ; 
however,  before  entering  into  this  consideration  we 
must  notice  the  nature  of  the  flower  and  its  parts. 
The  flower  may  be  regarded  as  a branch  with  leaves, 
the  stalk  of  which  is  the  axis,  and  the  varied  floral 
parts  are  leaves  in  a more  or  less  metamorphosed 
condition.  Having  ascertained  this  fact,  not  only 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  flower  upon  their  stalk  more  perfectly  under- 
stood, but  a branch  being  the  result  of  the  evolution 
of  a bud,  which  is  generated  in,  and  developed 
from,  the  axil  of  a leaf,  the  arrangement  of  these 
metamorphosed  branches,  which  proceed  from  the 
axils  of  leaves  (bracts),  can  be  readily  perceived. 
Thus,  whatever  is  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves, 
such  is  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  on  their  axis 


or  stalk ; but  some  flowers  arc  developed  solitary, 
that  is,  one  only  on  the  axis,  as  in  the  Pimpernel! ; 
in  others  two  appear  on  the  one  axis,  while  by 
other  axes  many  are  generated.  The  chief  diversities 
in  the  effect  of  the  flower-head,  which  are  so  ob- 
vious as  to  be  at  once  characteristic  of  the  individual 
or  9pecic9,  are  the  result  of  the  length  of  the  axis, 
as  well  as  whether  it  is  branched  or  entire;  if  it  is 
branched,  it  has  usually  a more  or  less  loose  effect ; 
if  not,  the  flowers  are  usually  densely  set.  The 
length  of  the  floral  axis,  however,  acts  very  promi- 
nently; thus  in  the  Veronica  the  flowers  are 
arranged  round  an  elongated  axis,  while  in  the 
Thistle  and  Marigold  the  axis  is  shortened. 


TPIE  AGGREGATE  WEIGHT  OF  BLOWS 

IN  TIIE  PRODUCTION  OF  A MARBLE  STATUE. 

It  has  been  often  observed  of  a block  of  marble 
under  a scidptor’s  hands,  “The  figure  is  there, 
all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  cut  it  out.”  Without 
considering  the  head-work  necessary  to  make  a 
statue,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  likely  to 
require  some  handwork  to  cleave  it  out  of  its  native 
bed.  It  may  not  so  readily  occur,  however,  to 
think  of  the  whole  weight  of  blows,  each  after 
each,  from  first  to  last,  necessary  to  deliver  it 
from  its  primeval  imprisonment.  That  this  is 
something  considerable  may  be  easily  conceived, 
and  a little  calculation  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  it, 
at  least,  in  a degree.  We  will  leave  out  of  the  ques- 
tion how  many  tons  of  force  by  gunpowder  first 
reft  the  fragment  from  its  mother  bed  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Carrara,  or  how  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds  of  bumps  it  got  in  rolling,  and  slipping, 
and  bounding  down  its  rough  slide  from  the  summit 
to  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  where  the  teams  of  buffaloes 
took  it  in  tow,  and  conveyed  it  to  Leghorn.  We  will 
only  consider  the  weight  of  blows  it  receives  after  it 
arrives  in  the  sculptor’s  studio  in  the  course  of 
being  made  into  a statue.  The  reader  may,  or  may 
not  know,  that  the  preparation  for  making  a figure 
in  marble  is  to  make  a full-sized  one  first  in  clay, 
which  is  destroyed  in  being  translated  into  its  copy 
in  plaster  of  Paris.  This  done,  the  plaster  model 
and  the  marble  block  are  set  up  side  by  side  on 
two  similar  stones,  and  by  means  of  a very  inge- 
nious measuring  instrument  which  moves  from  one 
to  the  other,  the  exact  contour  of  the  model  is  re- 
ferred to  the  marble  by  means  of  such  a multitude 
of  dots  on  each,  answering  to  each  other,  ns  to  make 
the  figures  look,  when  the  process  is  complete,  as  if 
they  had  been  shot  with  small  shot!  On  a life- 
sized  figure,  for  instance,  there  will  be  two  thousand 
or  so.  But  all  this  is  not  done  in  a day — on  the 
contrary,  in  such  a figure  the  pointing,  as  it  is 
called,  will  take  some  three  months;  for  in  the  pro- 
cess of  setting  these  exact  measurements,  all  the 
rough  marble  has  to  be  cut  away,  and  the  blows 
requisite  for  this  purpose  begin  with  “setting,” 
as  it  is  called,  the  first  point,  and  continue  through- 
out the  operation.  Huge  lumps  and  “gallots” 
now  begin  to  fly  about  the  studio,  the  workman 
using  a heavy  iron  mallet  and  a point,  or  a piece 
of  steel  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  not  with  an 
edge  like  a chisel,  but  ground  to  a point,  which  is 
much  the  most  efficient  instrument  for  knocking  off 
great  pieces.  This  instrument,  driven  with  a strong 
arm  and  heavy  mallet,  soon  makes  an  impression  on 
the  block.  Now  the  theory  of  the  weight  of  their 
blows  is  this: — Each  blow  given  by  the  mallet 
driving  the  point  against  the  marble  represents  that 
weight  which,  by  a dead  pressure , without  momen- 
tum or  velocity,  but  in  other  respects  similarly  ap- 
plied, would  have  produced  the  same  effect  on  the 
surface  of  the  block,  and  in  tbe  case  of  a blow 
separating  a large  fragment  it  would  answer  to  that 
weight  which,  applied  to  the  instrument,  would, 
without  striking,  have  forced  off  the  same  piece. 
Considered  in  this  way,  the  ordinary  blow  of  the 
pointer’s  mallet  cannot  be  rated  at  less  than  some 
three  hundredweight,  for  a less  weight  would  not 
force  off  the  pieces  it  detaches.  It  is  true  that  the 
weight  communicated  to  the  surface  of  the  marble 
by  the  action  of  the  workman’s  arm,  the  weight  of  the 
mallet,  and  its  momeutum  from  moving  from  above 
some  two  feet  through  the  air,  exists  but  for  a 
moment,  but  it  docs  its  mission,  as  for  that  moment 
an  extreme  pressure  is  applied.  By  a succession  of 


these  pressures  the  block  is  reduced  and  rudely 
shaped.  In  this  part  of  the  process  the  workman 
would  strike  about  a blow  in  every  two  seconds,  or 
some  thirty  in  a minute.  This  average,  however,  is 
reduced  to  about  half  throughout  his  labour,  by  the 
measuring  that  is  going  on  in  the  meantime. 
Thus  we  may  allow  for  some  fifteen  such  blows  per 
minute,  each  blow  having  the  force  of  336  lbs.  or 
thereabout,  or,  as  we  have  said,  three  hundred 
weight;  the  aggregate  of  weight  applied  to  the  block 
per  minute  thus  being  45  cwt.  This  per  hour 
amounts  to  2700  cwt.,  and  through  a working 
day  of  eight  hours  to  21,600  cwt.,  or  1080  tons 
per  diem.  The  operation  of  pointing  a life-sized 
figure  takes  about  twelve  weeks ; we  must  first 
then  multiply  the  above  for  the  six  working  days, 
bringing  the  calcidation  to  6480  tons  for  the  week, 
and  by  twelve  for  the  whole  time,  reaching  thus 
the  amount  of  77,760  tons  for  the  pointing.  The 
carving  after  this,  and  finishing,  would  be  a 
longer  operation,  perhaps  reaching  to  twice  the 
time,  or  twenty-four  weeks;  but  as  the  blows 
(though  not  decreased  in  number  as  in  pointing 
by  the  time  occupied  in  the  measuring  by  the 
pointing-machine)  would  be  less  in  force,  lining 
off  at  last  to  a gentle  tap,  their  amount  of  weight 
would  not  probably  more  than  equal  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding work,  which  we  may  thus  double  for  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  whole  weight  of  blows  thrown 
on  the  block  from  first  to  last,  from  the  time  when 
it  was  but  a rude  splinter  from  the  quarry,  to  that 
when  it  has  received  the  artist’s  last  touches.  We 
thus  arrive  at  a somewhat  startling  fact,  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  care  required  in  the  whole 
process,  viz.,  that  the  aggregate  of  weight  thrown 
on  the  production  of  a life-sized  statue  in  marble, 
of  the  most  delicate  workmanship,  is  not  less  than 
155,520  tons,  or  17,318,240  lbs.  avoirdupois.  To 
look  at  a delicate  female  statue,  in  white  marble, 
who  would  judge  her  to  have  been  produced  by 
such  means  ? 


VISITS  TO  PRIVATE  GALLERIES 
OF  MODERN  ART. 


TIIE  PICTURES  OF  JOHN  CHAPMAN,  Esq., 
OF  HILL-END,  NEAR  MOTTRAM, 
CHESHIRE. 

This  collection  contains  many  remarkable  works, 
especially  Wilkie’s  ‘ Rent-Day,’  the  most  suitable 
abiding  place  for  which  is  the  National  Gallery. 
It  is  half  a century  since  this  picture  was  finished, 
but  it  is  now  in  condition  as  perfect  as  when  finally 
removed  from  the  easel.  Besides  this,  there  arc 
valuable  and  beautiful  works  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
Mulready,  Herbert,  Linnell,  Maclise,  Turner,  Web- 
ster, Collins,  Creswick,  &c.  The  collection  is  not 
very  extensive,  but  it  contains  productions  of  the 
highest  class  of  modern  cabinet  art,  and  has  been 
formed  by  its  proprietor  without  regard  to  cost. 

‘ Flushing,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A. — This  is  a very 
favourite  morceau  with  Dutch  as  well  as  English 
painters,  though  it  were  nothing  without  the  tran- 
sient incident  which  gives  it  interest — the  rough 
sea,  the  clouded  sky,  the  variety  of  craft  in  the  near 
section  of  the  composition,  and  the  guard-ship 
pitching  in  the  distance, — here  arc  the  breadth  and 
definition  which  characterise  all  the  works  of  the 
painter. 

‘Venice,’ J.  B.  Pyne. — Notwithstanding  the  end- 
less variety  of  material  that  Venice  presents,  there 
are  yet  always  certain  features  which  are  never  else 
than  Venetian.  There  arc  in  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
others  of  the  cities  of  the  Low  Countries,  canals 
shut  in  by  lines  of  houses,  but  no  fragment  of  these 
in  any  wise  resembles  Venice.  The  subject  of  this 
work  is  a canal  crossed  by  a wooden  bridge — mate- 
rial enough,  in  hands  so  skilful  as  those  of  Mr.  Pyne, 
for  a powerful  aud  sparkling  picture. 

‘Irene,’  Sir  E.  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A. — This  is 
one  of  the  latest  productions  exhibited  by  the  presi- 
dent. Although  a single  figure,  it  is  not  by  a cur- 
sory examination  that  the  labour  by  which  it  has 
been  worked  out  is  understood.  It  remains  as 
brilliant  as  when  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and 
will  become  very  Titianesque  as  it  acquires  age. 

‘The  Travelling  Druggist,’  W.  Mulready,  R.A. 
— The  earlier  examples  of  the  practice  of  eminent 
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painters  arc  most  interesting,  as  showing  their 
many-hued  transitions  before  the  apprehension  of, 
and  the  power  to  work  upon,  those  principles  under 
the  guidance  of  which  they  have  risen  to  distinction. 
This  picture  was  painted  in  the  year  3825,  for  the 
late  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart.  “The  travelling 
druggist”  wears  the  Turkish  costume,  and  weighs 
out  his  medicaments  to  a woman  who  bears  in  her 
arms  a sick  child.  The  itinerant  drug  vendor 
reminds  us  of  an  aged  Turk  who,  years  ago,  sold 
rhubarb  near  the  Bank : if  the  figure  has  not  been 
painted  from  this  man,  it  is  at  least  the  semblance 
of  another  very  like  him.  This  composition  was 
exhibited  with  Mulready’s  works  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  some  years  since. 

‘ The  Rent-Dav,’  David  Wilkie,  R.A. — This 
famous  picture  was  painted  in  1807  for  the  late 
Earl  Mulgrave,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  his 
two  sisters  ; but,  as  it  could  not  be  determined  which 
of  the  ladies  had  the  better  claim,  it  was  sold,  and  thus 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  Chapman.  Wilkie  was 
twenty-three  when  he  paiuted  it,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  that  early  series  on 
which  his  fame  principally  rests.  It  was  a striking 
feature  of  the  Art-collection  at  the  Dublin  Exhibition, 
aud  attracted  the  attention  of  her  Majesty,  to  whom 
the  different  persona,  as  far  as  they  were  represent- 
ative of  living  persons,  were  pointed  out  by  Colonel 
Phipps,  who  referred  especially  to  his  own  portrait, 
in  the  child  seated  on  the  lap  of  the  old  lady,  and 
playing  with  a key.  But,  besides  this,  there  are,  we 
believe,  other  portraits  of  the  Mulgrave  family — a 
fact  which  renders  it  a matter  of  surprise  that  a gem 
of  such  price  should  have  passed  from  those  with 
whom  its  history  is  so  intimately  connected. 

‘Cattle,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A. R.A. — Presenting  a 
cow,  sheep,  and  goat,  placed  on  a knoll,  so  as  to  be 
relieved  by  the  sky. 

‘A  Farm-yard,’  J.  Linnell. — A dark  picture, 
reminding  us  of  the  deep  tones  of  the  early  schools. 
The  material  is  of  course  homely,  aud  suitable  to 
the  title, — such  as  a milk-maid,  a man  milking  and 
another  leading  a calf.  The  composition  opens 
towards  the  centre.  This  work  was  executed  in 
1829,  and  although  less  brilliant  than  recent  works, 
it  is  distinguished  by  merits  which  may  be  attributed 
only  to  Linnell. 

* The  Vigilant  Sentinel,’  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A. — 
This,  it  is  said,  is  the  picture  whereby  Sir  E.  Land- 
seer’s election  to  the  Academy  was  determined.  It 
shows  a dog,  of  the  retriever  species,  lying  watching 
his  master's  luggage,  which  has  been  left  near  an 
inn-yard  for  the  convenience  of  being  placed  on  the 
stage  coach  that  is  seen  approaching  iu  the  distance, 
and  for  which  the  horses  are  waiting  in  harness. 
The  dog  is  characterised  by  that  vivacious  expression 
which,  from  first  to  last,  has  animated  all  the  canine 
creations  of  the  painter. 

‘ Waiting  for  the  Countess,’  Sir  E.  Landseer, 
R.A. — This  will  be  remembered  as  the  title  under 
which  the  engraving  from  the  picture  was  published. 
It  is  the  portrait  of  a large  and  handsome  dog, 
which  was  presented  by  the  King  of  Naples  to  the 
late  Countess  of  Blessington.  The  animal  is  lying 
and  looking  upwards ; his  whereabouts  is  supposed 
to  be  the  steps  of  the  entrance  to  Gore  House. 

‘Rat-catching,’  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A. — An 
early  composition,  containing  portraits  of  three 
terriers,  the  property  of  the  painter.  The  animals 
seem  to  have  been  of  memorable  reputation — their 
names  were  Brutus,  Boxer,  and  Vixen ; and  we  find 
them  in  the  most  animated  enjoyment  of  what  certain 
newspapers  call  “ ratting  sports.”  The  head  of  one 
of  the  vermin  is  protruded  from  a chink  iu  the 
flooring,  hard  pressed  by  another  sportsman — a 
ferret — which  joins  actively  in  the  chase  eveu  in  the 
citadel  of  the  enemy. 

‘ The  Village  Fair,’  T.  Webster,  R.A. — The 
subject  of  this  early  work  is  necessarily  excursive  in 
its  description  of  character,  and  is  the  largest  com- 
position we  have  ever  seen  under  this  name.  The 
scene  is  a village  green,  with  all  the  prominent 
features  dwelt  upon  by  Crabbe  or  Goldsmith — the 
church,  the  patriarchal  elms,  the  principal  ale-house, 
the  quaint  and  venerable  dwellings  of  the  villagers, 
with  innumerable  episodes,  personal  aud  local.  The 
landlord  is  said  to  be  a portrait  of  the  artist’s  father, 
and  the  reality  of  representation  suggests  that  there 
are  many  very  literal  translations  from  rustic  life. 

‘The  Mill,’  T.  Greswick,  R.A. — Apparently  an 
early  study  made  on  the  spot,  and  representing  the 


subject  relieved  by  trees,  and  closed  in  by  rocks, 
with  a stream  flowing  down  to  the  base  of  the 
picture. 

‘ Near  Hastings,’  W.  Collins,  R.A. — A light 
and  sunny  coast  view,  with  foreground  rocks,  a boat, 
and  fisherman — prompt  and  decided  iu  execution. 

‘ An  Attack  on  China,’  It.  Farrier. — The  title  is 
applied  to  a composition  in  which  a little  boy  has 
equipped  a china  jar  with  arms  and  a quasi  helmet, 
and,  as  he  is  about  to  commence  hostilities  with  this 
opponent,  his  grandmother  rushes  into  the  room  to 
save  the  relic. 

‘ Beeches  iu  Windsor  Park,’  T.  Ciieswick,  R.A. ; 
and  ‘Cattle,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A. — The  spreading 
tree  occupies  the  whole  of  the  upper  sections  of  the 
composition : its  trunk  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  many  boles,  and  its  knotted  and  gnarled 
roots  penetrate  the  ground  in  every  direction.  Over- 
head the  branches,  relieved  by  the  foliage,  form  a 
remarkable  reticulation,  and  every  branch,  with  its 
sprays,  is  followed  out  with  an  earnestness  which 
shows  that  the  tree  has  been  assiduously  studied  ou 
the  spot. 

‘A  Study,’  R.  Redgrave,  R.A. — The  subject  is 
a red  brick  house,  viewed  in  profile,  and  relieved  by 
a dense  mass  of  trees,  clearly  worked  out  on  the  spot 
as  a faithful  memorandum  of  some  favourite  locality; 
for,  pictorially,  the  material  has  little  that  is  at- 
tractive. 

‘ A Study,’  Bristow. — A small  picture,  present- 
ing a crypt  of  Roman  arches,  judicious  in  its  dis- 
positions of  light  and  shade,  and  very  carefully 
executed. 

‘The  Frozen  Mill,’  C.  Fryar. — This  subject  is 
worked  out  from  a very  careful  observation  of 
nature ; it  is  not  marked  by  the  legerdemain  of 
conventional  practice,  but  it  has  more  of  natural 
surface  than  pictures  painted  in  the  studio  from 
outline  sketches. 

‘ The  Gamekeeper,’  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A. — The  scene 
is  a road  passing  a pheasant  cover,  near  a gate 
beside  which  a gamekeeper  and  his  attendant 
are  resting,  and  contemplating  the  result  of  the 
day’s  sport,  which  exemplifies  every  kind  of  ordinary 
game.  This  picture  was  painted  in  1839. 

‘ Arcadian  Shepherds,’  A.  W.  Callcott,  R.A. — 
The  sunny  luxuries  and  extremely  precise  dis- 
positions of  this  work  pronounce  it  at  once  a com- 
position. It  is  a large  picture,  presenting  a view  of 
the  site  of  an  extensive  city  in  ruins,  and  suffi- 
ciently imposing  to  be  fabled  as  the  ruin  of  Car- 
thage. The  work  has  emanated  from  impressions  of 
the  feeling  of  Claude  and  a sympathy  with  Richard 
Wilson,  but  differing  from  the  latter  as  being  a 
composition  of  many  small  and  well  graduated 
quantities.  On  the  left  are  seen  the  fragments  of  a 
temple,  and  beyond  these  a terrace  shaded  by  majestic 
pines,  and  near  these  a square  pillar,  like  the  pedestal 
of  the  proud  statue  of  a conqueror.  This  leads  the 
eye  to  the  shores  of  a distant  estuary,  the  strand  of 
which  is  studded  with  ruins.  A broken  bridge  is 
also  a favourite  point  in  a composition  of  ancient 
remains — such  an  object  assists  the  story  here — and 
also  a Temple  of  the  Winds  and  a Pharos  ; and  the 
tale  of  desolation  is  completed  by  the  presence  in  the 
foreground  of  the  shepherds  and  their  flock. 

‘ Waterhead,  Windermere,’  J.  B.  Pyne.  — This 
large  picture,  which  was  painted  in  1850,  exem- 
plifies very  successfully  the  scenery  of  the  lakes ; 
and  that  which  will  be  recognised  as  most  grateful, 
— the  version  is  not  Italianized,  nor  bears  any  trace 
of  Swiss  impressions,  which  are  too  often  carried 
into  modern  descriptions  of  English  lake  scenery, 
only  serving  to  show  that  an  artist  who  has  yielded 
himself  entirely  to  Italy  or  Switzerland  caunot  feel 
the  freshness  and  natural  beauties  of  our  home  land- 
scape. The  spot  whence  the  view  has  been  taken  is 
a space  behind  the  turnpike  on  the  road  from 
Ambleside  to  the  lake.  The  mountains  principally 
shown  are  Loughrigg  Fell,  Langdale  Pikes,  and 
Oxen  Fell,  the  Cross-Lake  stretching  away  to  the 
left  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  the  foreground. 
Iu  dealing  with  his  material,  the  artist  has  amply 
succeeded  in  communicating  to  it  space  and  import- 
ance ; and  the  local  truth  of  the  view  is  much 
assisted  by  the  romance  aud  holiday  zest  given  to 
the  whole  by  the  busy  landing-place  and  the  yachts 
on  the  lake. 

‘ Fitting  Moses  out  for  the  Fair,’  D.  Maclise, 
R.A. — The  hero  of  the  episode  is  seated,  and  Olivia 
endeavours  to  secure  with  pins  a more  piquant  angu- 


larity to  his  cocked  hat,  which  is  of  that  form 
known  a hundred  years  ago  as  the  “ Egham,  Staines, 
and  Windsor.”  The  whole  household  is  interested 
in  the  event — Sophia  brightens  his  shoes  and 
buckles,  Mrs.  Primrose  introduces  a rump-steak  pie, 
and  the  Doctor  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table,  teaching 
the  younger  children.  This  picture  was  painted  in 
1837,  and  retouched  in  1850,  on  which  occasion 
some  important  changes  were  made  — the  most 
effective  being  the  change  of  the  table-cloth  from 
a dark  hue  to  white. 

‘ The  Return  of  Moses  from  the  Fair,’  D.  Maclise, 
R.A. — In  both  of  these  pictures  Goldsmith  is  admi- 
rably seconded  by  Maclise : the  buoyant  activity  of 
Olivia  and  Maria,  with  all  the  ancillary  aids  which 
they  call  into  requisition,  leaves  nothing  of  the  letter- 
press  narrative  uninterpreted  ; but  the  complacent 
self-justification  of  Moses,  as  he  pleads  the  advantages 
of  his  negotiation,  is  much  the  most  impressive 
passage  in  the  entire  story.  The  doctor’s  vexation 
while  examining  the  green  spectacles  is  most  vividly 
paiuted,  and  disappointment  and  reproach  charac- 
terise the  features  of  the  entire  party.  Moses  pre- 
sents a coutrast  to  himself  of  the  morning,  when 
every  effort  was  put  forth  in  order  that  his  appear- 
ance might  be  creditable  to  the  family — lie  is  now 
dusty  and  travel-stained,  and  there  is  an  abandon  in 
his  air  happily  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
incident.  The  finish  of  these  pictures  is  tran- 
scendent, even  in  these  days  of  elaboration. 

‘ The  Sick  Boy,’  T.  Webster,  R.A. — The  patient 
is  seated,  and  wears  one  of  those  superfluities  of  our 
grandfathers — a nightcap.  He  holds  a pot  of  jam, 
which,  while  he  refuses  to  share  with  his  brother  and 
sister,  another  boy  behind  him  liberally  helps  him- 
self to.  The  querulous,  selfish  expression  of  the  boy 
is  most  felicitous.  The  picture  is  dark,  rich,  and 
transparent. 

‘Lear  disinheriting  Cordelia,’  J.  R.  Herbert, 
R.A. — This  is  a replica  of  the  fresco  in  the  Poet’s 
Hall,  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  is  so  well 
known  as  not  to  require  description  here.  It  was 
paiuted  in  1850,  and  has  all  the  spirit  and  excellence 
of  the  large  picture. 

‘The  Peep-show,’  T.  Webster,  R.A. — The  scene 
of  this  incident  is  a cottage  interior  somewhat  ob- 
scure, wherein  is  seen  a boy  on  his  knees  having  his 
eye  applied  to  the  peep-hole,  while  a boy  and  a girl 
stand  by  anxiously  waiting  their  turn,  with  interest 
intensified  by  the  tale  of  the  wonders  seen  by  the 
spectator.  The  reflected  lights  are  painted  with  a 
masterly  truth. 

‘ Fish-Market  on  the  Sands — Early  Morning,’  J. 
M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. — The  title  of  this  picture 
shows  that  it  is  an  essay  in  effect,  and  in  carefully 
examining  it  the  reasons  for  every  gradation  of  tone, 
from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest,  with  the  complicated 
distribution  of  the  objects,  are  sufficiently  patent. 
The  fish  are  cast  on  the  beach ; aud  on  the  right  the 
composition  is  closed  by  numerous  boats  and  figures, 
and  beyond  these  are  ships  at  anchor.  Near  the  sun 
the  sky  is  darkened,  and  the  full  force  of  the  sunny 
lustre  is  thrown  with  great  effect  on  the  water. 

‘ The  Rape  of  Proserpine,’  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
R.A. — When  Turner  painted  this,  and  employed 
other  heathen  myths  to  give  title  to  landscape  com- 
position, he  had  "undoubtedly  Claude  paramount  in 
his  thoughts.  But  in  such  works  he  yields  only  to 
a suggestion,  never  proceeding  to  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy exhibited  in  the  Carthage  picture.  The 
action  of  the  composition  occurs  on  the  left,  where 
we  sec  Pluto  bearing  off  Proserpine,  to  receive  whom, 
his  car  with  a teem  of  dragons  is  in  waiting.  Pro- 
serpine struggles  and  screams  for  help,  aud  the  sud- 
denness of  her  capture  is  alluded  to  by  the  surprise 
and  alarm  expressed  by  those  of  her  attendants  that 
arc  within  hearing.  In  the  centre  of  the  composition 
a hill  rises,  having  a castle  at  its  summit,  and  down 
the  sides  of  which  flow  torrents,  that  unite  on  the 
right,  and  disappear  in  that  direction.  The  time  is 
evening ; the  clouds  are  lighted  by  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  lightning  flashes  from  the  clouds 
on  the  right ; and,  with  a dash  of  the  mystic  allusion 
of  which  Turner  was  especially  fond,  there  is  in  the 
lower  section  of  the  picture  a serpent  in  pursuit  of 
a butterfly. 

With  this  picture  the  collection  terminates ; 
and  it  will  be  understood  that  it  has  been  formed 
with  taste  and  discrimination  when  we  say  that  all 
are  noticed,  and  none  have  been  found  unworthy  of 
description. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER. 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  XXXII.— JOHN  FREDERICK  LEWIS. 

t:  ast  month  we  offered  to  our  readers  a brief  biographical  sketch 
j ^ of  one  enterprising  artist-traveller  whose  chief  pilgrimages  were 
made  to  the  shrines  of  old  Greece — “ the  land  of  the  bold 
and  the  free we  have  now  to  introduce  another  traveller 
to  their  notice,  whose  feet  have  also  beeu  turned  east- 
vard,  but  they  have  left  their  imprint  ou  a soil  where 
liberty  is  almost  au  unknown  word,  and  mind 
, _ and  body  have  become  enervated  by  ignorance, 
indolence,  superstition,  and  despotism.  Other 
countries  also  he  has  sojourned  in,  whose  annals 
are  rich  in  historic  memories  of  surpassing 
interest ; and  from  all  he  has  brought  away 
I subject-matter  which  he  has  used  in  a way  that 

^ has  raised  his  name  to  a high  place  among  “ British  Artists.” 
John  Frederick  Lewis,  President  of  the  Society  of  Water- 
Colour  Painters,  was  born  in  London,  July  14th,  1805,  and  in 
the  same  house  in  which  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  born,  two  years 
earlier : both  arc  sons  of  eminent  engravers.  Lewis’s  father  was 
the  late  Mr.  F.  C.  Lewis,  who  is  also  well  known  as  an  excellent 
landscape-painter.  This  gentleman  was  most  desirous  that  his  son 
should  follow  his  own  profession,  but  the  work  of  engraving  offered 
little  charms  to  a boy  whose  greatest  delight  was  to  pass  his  time  in  sketching 
from  nature,  especially  animals, — a taste  he  most  probably  imbibed  from  his 
early  intimacy  with  the  Landseer  family.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  made  up 
his  own  mind  to  be  a painter,  but  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  persuade  his  father 
to  accede  to  his  wish.  However,  after  considerable  discussion,  he  succeeded  in 


i 


procuring  from  the  latter  a promise,  that  if  he  painted  a picture,  and  sold  it  in 
any  London  exhibition,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclination. 

This  assurance  put  the  boy — he  was  not  yet  fifteen — on  his  mettle : a picture  i 
was  finished,  sent  to  the  British  Institution,  hung,  and,  as  fortune  has  always 
been  said  to  favour  the  brave,  was  bought  by  the  late  George  Garrard,  A.R.A., 
a clever  painter  of  animals  and  landscapes,  and  also  a sculptor  of  consider- 
able ability.  Young  Lewis,  having  thus  fulfilled  the  conditions  required  of  ! 

him,  had  now  his  own  way:  whether  he  and  his  first  patron  entered  into  a 
harmless  and  pardonable  conspiracy  together  to  attain  a certain  end  we  do  not 
care  to  inquire;  for  the  compact,  if  made,  gave  to  us  one  of  our  most  brilliant 
and  original  artists ; and  we  are  quite  justified  in  assuming,  from  what  has 
followed  it,  that  the  picture  in  question  was  not  unworthy  of  passing  into  the  j 
hands  of  one  capable  of  appreciating  its  merits. 

At  this  time  there  were  no  Zoological  Gardens  to  which  an  artist  could  resort 
for  the  purpose  of  study : a collection  of  wild  beasts  was  kept  in  the  Tower, 
and  a much  more  varied  and  extensive  menagerie  existed  at  Exeter  ’Change,  in 
the  Strand,  near  to  the  spot  on  which  Exeter  Hall  is  now  built.  The  young 
artist  made  the  “ ’Change  ” his  sketching-ground ; here  he  was  frequently  to  be 
seen  drawing  with  the  utmost  assiduity  the  wild  beasts  that  formed  so  attractive 
a portion  of  the  zoological  collection  to  every  visitor.  Several  of  these  sketches 
lie  sold  to  Northcote,  then  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Academy.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  the  president,  an  intimate  and  valued  friend  of  the  Lewis 
family,  having  heard  of  these  drawings,  expressed  a wish  to  see  them  : when 
they  were  submitted  to  him  he  was  so  pleased  that  lie  desired  young  Lewis,  now 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  draw  for  him  for  an  entire  year : he  did  so,  and  many  of 
the  sketches  then  made  were  etched  by  the  artist,  and  published  by  W.  B.  Cooke, 
of  Soho  Square. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  with  his  peculiar  powers  of  analysing  artistic  character, 
and  in  his  usual  forcible  and  expressive  language,  writes  thus  of  Lewis,  in 
his  pamphlet  on  “ Pre-Raphaelitism — “I  believe  John  Lewis  to  have  done 
more  entire  justice  to  all  his  powers  (and  they  are  magnificent  ones)  than  any 
other  man  amongst  us.  His  mission  was  evidently  to  portray  the  comparatively 
animal  life  of  the  southern  and  eastern  families  of  mankind.  For  this  he  was 
prepared,  in  a somewhat  singular  way,  by  being  led  to  study,  and  endowed  with 
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altogether  peculiar  apprehension  of,  the  most  sublime  characters  of  animals  them- 
selves. Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Snyders,  Tintoret,  and  Titian,  have  all,  in  various 
ways,  drawn  wild  beasts  magnificently;  but  they  have  in  some  sort  humanised 
or  demonised  them  ; making  them  either  ravenous  fiends,  or  educated  beasts 
that  would  draw  cars,  and  had  respect  for  hermits.  The  sullen  isolation  of  the 
brutal  nature ; the  dignity  and  quietness  of  the  mighty  limbs ; the  shaggy, 


mountainous  power,  mingled  with  grace  as  of  a flowing  stream ; the  stealthy 
restraint  of  strength  and  wrath  in  every  soundless  motion  of  the  gigantic  frame, — 
all  this  seems  never  to  have  been  seen,  much  less  drawn,  until  Lewis  drew,  and 
himself  conceived,  a series  of  animal  subjects,  uow  many  years  ago.  Since  then 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  portraiture  of  those  European  and  Asiatic  races, 
among  whom  the  refinements  of  civilisation  exist  without  its  laws  or  its  enemies  ; 
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and  in  whom  the  fierceness,  indolence,  and  subtlety  of  animal  nature  are  asso- 
ciated with  brilliant  imagination  and  strong  affections.  To  this  task  he  has 
brought,  not  only  intense  perception  of  the  kind  of  character,  but  powers  of 
artistical  skill  like  those  of  the  great  Venetians,  displaying,  at  the  same  time,  a 
refinement  of  drawing  almost  miraculous,  and  appreciable  only,  as  the  minutiee 


This  Spanish  tour  was  the  means  of  working  a complete  revolution  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist — dogs,  huntsmen,  and  gamekeepers,  the  animals  of  the  chase, 
aud  wild  beasts  in  captivity,  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  forgotten  after  all  he  had 
seen  during  his  long  wanderings  ; new  thoughts  had  been  summoned  into 
existence,  and  new  scenes  opened  up  before  his  contemplation.  Sonic  of  the 


of  nature  itself  are  appreciable,  by  the  help  of  the  microscope.  The  value,  fruits  of  this  Peninsular  visit,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  recognisable 
therefore  of  his  works  as  records  of  the  aspect  of  the  sceuery  and  inhabitants  in  the  following  pictures,  executed  after  he  was  once  more  settled  in  Loudon  : — 

...  . r.  • ...  i ..  f il...  T?. . j fl.r.  n.  »■!  in  >•  nnvf  tlir.  ti  i rmf  nr»n  1 li  flfin  _ cc  Tin.  Tnfprinr  nf  n \TAcnn(»  n f rinrdm.'n  ” “ ATaiiVq  Tivpfipmncr  nt  Spvillp 


of  the  south  of  Spain,  aud  of  the  East,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, is  quite  above  all  estimate.”  The  latter  portion  of  this  extract  must 


The  Interior  of  a Mosque  at  Cordova,”  “ Monks  preaching  at  Seville,” 
Beggars  at  a Convent  Door,”  three  pictures  of  “ Spanish  Bull  Eights,”  “The 


appear  to  anticipate  what  remains  to  be  told  of  the  history  of  the  artist ; but  Chkistino  Spy  before  ZumalaCaruegui.”  A large  engraving,  executed 
it  would  not  admit  of  separation  from  the  context,  which  refers  especially  to  jointly  by  the  father  and  brother  of  the  painter,  of  this  last  picture,  was 

his  earlier  works those  that  had  their  origin  in  Mr.  Cross’s  menagerie  at  Exeter  j published  a few  years  after  its  appearance : our  reduced  copy  of  the  engraving 

’Change.  I W‘U  give  to  the  reader  who  has  not  seen  either  the  larger  print  or  the  original 

It  is,  indeed,  a rare  occurrence  to  hear  of  so  young  an  artist  meeting  with  j painting,  a good  idea  of  this  remarkable  composition, 
such  success  as  folio  wed  the  labours  of  young  Lewis:  both  at  the  Academy  and  at  ' In  1837,  Mr.  Lewis  again  quitted  England.  He  remained  in  Paris  during 
the  British  Institution  he  ,he  ensuing  winter,  and 


had  become  a regular  ex- 
hibitor, and  all  he  painted 
found  ready  purchasers. 
Ilis  first  large  picture, 
“Deer  Shooting  at  Bel- 
hus,  Essex,”  painted  when 
he  was  only  seveuteen 
years  of  age,  was  sold  to 
Hurst  aud  Robinson,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most 
eminent  publishing  firms 
in  London.  Two  years 
after  this  he  was  residing 
in  Windsor  Forest,  paint- 
ing for  George  IV.  One 
of  his  pictures — “ Deer- 
Shooting  in  Windsor 
Forest,  with  Portraits  of 
His  Majesty’s  Head- 
Keepers,”  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1826;  but,  becoming 
weary  of  a certain  mono- 
tony of  life,  and  of  the 
restraint  which  royal  pa- 
tronage placed  upon  his 
artistic  labours,  he  left 
the  precincts  of  the  court, 
and  went  abroad,  visiting 
Germany  and  the  north 
of  Italy.  Hitherto  the 
pictures  which  Lewis 
painted  were  executed  in 
oils,  but,  on  his  return 
from  the  continent,  he 
was  tempted  to  try  water- 
colours, which  the  late 
George  Robson,  the  land- 
scape-painter,induced  him 
to  continue.  Oue  of  the 
earliest  fruits  of  his  foreign 
travels  was  a drawing, 
exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1828,  of  “The  Cha- 
mois, sketched  in  the 
Tyrol.”  But  his  most 
important  work  of  this 
period  was  “ Highland 
Hospitality,”  exhibited  at 
the  gallery  of  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  into  which  he 
had  been  elected.  In  the 
summer  of  1832,  he  set 
out  for  Spain,  and  made 
Madrid  his  temporaiy 
residence,  to  study  the 
fine  works  of  the  Spanish 
painters,  which  arc  con- 
tained in  the  museum  of 
the  city.  From  Madrid 
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painted  there  two  pic- 
tures— “The  Sacking  of 
a Convent  by  Christino 
Guerillas,”  and  “Murillo 
painting  the  Virgin.”  In 
the  spring  of  1838  he  set 
off  for  Florence,  thence  to 
Naples,  aud  after  visiting 
Calabria,  returned  to  Na- 
ples, and  hiring  a felucca 
to  carry  him  to  Malta, 
was  wrecked  on  his  pas- 
sage, but  succeeded  in 
reaching  Mola  di  Gacta, 
and  thence  got  to  Rome, 
where  he  sojourned  two 
years.  While  residing 
there  he  painted  “ Easter- 
Day  at  Rome — Pilgrims 
aud  Peasants  of  the  Nea- 
politan States  waiting  for 
the  Benediction  of  the 
Pope,  in  St.  Peter’s;”  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Society  of 
Water-Colour  Painters  in 
1841,  and  was,  with  the 
“ Murillo  ” just  mention- 
ed, aud  others,  in  the  re- 
cent gathering  of  “ Art- 
treasures”  in  Manchester. 
The  “Easter-Day”  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  artist’s 
skill  in  grouping  large 
masses  of  figures,  aud  is 
gorgeously  coloured.  In 
1840  he  at  last  started 
upon  an  expedition  to  the 
East, — a journey  he  for 
a long  time  had  proposed 
to  himself,  yet  without 
being  able  to  accomplish 
it  till  this  period.  He 
travelled  by  way  of  Corfu 
to  Albania,  made  a num- 
ber of  sketches  in  Janina, 
or  Yanina,  and  the  Pin- 
dus;  and  proceeding  on- 
wards, was  attacked  in 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  with 
fever  so  violently  as  to 
endanger  his  life,  but  at 
length  reached  Athens, 
and  thence,  without  much 
further  hindrance  or  dis- 
quietude, Constantinople. 
Here  he  met  and  parted 
from,  for  the  last  time, 
his  friend  Wilkie,  who 
died  a few  months  after 
the  Bay  of  Gibraltar, 


he  moved  on  to  Toledo,  thence  to  Grenada,  where  he  made  a number  of  i on  board  the  ship  in  which  he  was  returning  from  the  East. 

’ ' ’ In  the  spring  of  1841,  but  not  till  then,  Lewis  had  so  far  recovered  from  Ins 

illness  as  to  bc^able  to  resume  his  pencil ; he  employed  it  chiefly  in  sketching 


sketches  of  the  Alhambra;  from  Grenada  to  Cordova,  then  to  Seville,  where 
he  passed  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  the  spring  of  1833,  he  crossed  over 
from  Gibraltar  to  Tangiers,  returned  to  Grenada  for  the  summev,  passed  the 
autumn  in  Madrid,  finishing  his  copies,  and  returned  to  England  in  January, 
1834.  We  may  observe  here  that  the  copies  referred  to,  sixty-four  in  number, 
most  admirably  executed  in  water-colours  from  the  pictures  of  the  old  Spanish 
and  Venetian  masters,  were  purchased  in  1S53  for  a considerable  sum  by  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  in  whose  schools  they  serve  as  ex- 
amples for  the  students,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  original  works.  Of  the  various 
sketches  made  during  this  tour,  a number  were  selected  and  published  in  a large 
folio  volume,  well  known  as  “Lewis’s  Spanish  Sketches;”  and  another  volume 
of  the  same  size  was  published  from  his  drawings  of  the  Alhambra:  both  arc 
executed  in  lithography,  and  are  very  beautiful  works. 


illness  as  io  uc  auie  i<j  icsuiuc  mo  • , 

the  principal  mosques  in  Constantinople.  During  the  summer  months  he  made 
a tour  through  a considerable  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  November  of  the 
same  vear  sailed  for  Egypt,  the  country  which,  of  all  others,  be  desired  to  visit. 
The  stav  of  Mr.  Lewis  in  Egypt  was  of  very  long  duration,  for  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  Cairo  from  the  winter  of  1841-2  till  the  spring  of  18ol  , a period  of 
nearly  ten  years.  During  this  term,  in  1843,  he  made  excursions  to  Mount  Sinai, 
and  up  the  Nile  into  Nubia,  &c.,  &c.  , . , , 

After  an  absence  of  thirteen  years,  he  returned  to  his  native  country , much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  old  friends  and  admirers ; but  he  had  been  so  long  away 
that  a generation  of  Art-lovers  had  sprung  up  “ who  knew  not  Joseph.  When, 
therefore,  Lewis  reappeared  on  the  old  walls  in  Pall  Mall,  hundreds  who  visited 
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the  way,  it  was  no  easy  matter,  as  we  well  remember,  to  get  even  a peep  at  the 
picture,  much  less  to  examine  it  closely,  for  the  mass  of  visitors  gathered  before 
it.  Of  ten  pages,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  devotes  to  a notice  of  the  Society’s 
gallery,  seven  are  occupied  with  comments  on  this  single  work.  He  says — 
“ I have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  it  among  the  most  wonderful  pictures  in  the 
world ; nor  do  I believe  that,  since  the  death  of  Paul  Veronese,  anything  has 
been  painted  comparable  to  it  in  its  own  way.” 

Latterly  Mr.  Lewis  has  resumed  oil-painting,  which  he  had  relinquished  for 
so  long  a period ; but  the  works  he  now  executes  in  this  medium  are  of  a 
different  quality  from  his  earlier  productions : hitherto  he  has  not  attempted 
any  subjects  so  complex  in  composition  as  the  water-colour  pictures  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken ; yet,  in  what  he  has  done,  he  has  brought  to  bear  the 
same  powers  of  intense  observation,  unwearying  toil,  and  unrivalled  execution. 
We  must  go  back  two  or  three  years  just  to  glance  at  these  oil-pictures. 

The  first  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1855 : it  was  a portrait, 
entitled,  “An  Armenian  Lady,  Cairo, — The  Love  Missive:”  for  truth  and 
delicacy  of  drawing  this  work  is  unsurpassable.  In  the  following  year  he  con- 
tributed two  pictures,  “ The  Greeting  in  the  Desert,  Egypt,” — a" group  of  two 
travelling  merchants,  apparently,  with  a servant  and  camels;  and  a “ Street 


Scene  in  Cairo,  near  the  Babel  Luk.”  Last  year  he  sent  “ The  Syrian  Scheie,” 
engraved  on  the  opposite  page,  and  which  we  selected  because  it  is  an  oil- 
painting.  We  thus  introduce  an  example  of  the  artist’s  first  style  of  water- 
colours in  the  “ Spanish  Scene;”  of  his  liter  style  in  the  “Arab  Scribe  ;”  and 
of  his  oil-pictures  in  the  “ Syrian  Scheik.” 

They  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  possession  of  the  works  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Lewis,  especially  of  the  later  drawings,  should  feel  that  they  hold 
“ priceless  pearls,”  for  we  much  doubt  whether  the  painter,  in  justice  to  him- 
self alone,  will  feel  disposed  to  continue  to  labour  after  such  fashion.  Even 
Mr.  Ruskin,  with  all  his  intense  love  of  elaboration,  questions  the  utility  or 
necessity  of  bestowing  so  much  time  and  thought  upon  “a  little  piece  of  white 
linen  film,  fifteen  inches  square  ; ” it  seems  to  him  a “ mere  waste  of  intellect  ” 
to  do  so,  with  the  chances  that,  “ within  a very  short  series  of  years,  mildew 
and  sunshine,  smoke  and  frost,  are  alike  sure  to  do  injury  to  works  executed  in 
such  delicate  materials.”  This  is  scarcely  an  exaggerated  statement,  or  an 
extreme  opinion ; and,  therefore,  with  such  a contingency  likely  to  arise,  we 
are  glad  to  fiud  Mr.  Lewis  employing  a medium  for  his  art  of  more  enduring 
nature,  and  adopting  also  a style  of  manipulation  rather  less  highly  wrought, 
yet  retaining,  in  all  its  beauty  and  power,  the  magic  charm  of  his  pencil. 


the  gallery  regarded  his  work  as  that,  of  some  newly-discovered  star  in  the 
horizon  of  Art,  and  even  those  who  were  most  familiar  with  his  pictures  of  the  ! 
olden  time  scarcely  recognised  his  hand  in  what  they  now  saw.  But  before  . 
leaving  the  laud  in  which  he  had  so  long  sojourned,  he  sent  over  to  the  gallery 
of  the  Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters,  where  it  was  exhibited  in  1850,  a 
picture  entitled  “The  Hharcem,”  which  indicated  to  the  Art- world  in  what  [ 
school  of  nature  he  had  been  studying  during  his  absence,  and  what  kind  of 
work  might  be  hereafter  expected  from  him.  It  took  every  one  by  surprise ; the 
subject,  the  manipulation,  the  peculiar  colouring,  were  alike  novel  and  singular:  I 
and  few  came  away  from  examining  it  without  acknowledging  that  “The 
Hharcem”  was  the  most  extraordinary  production  ever  executed  in  water- 
colours. We  may  remark  here  that  in  all  Lewis’s  recent  drawings  he  makes 
very  free  use  of  body-colour. 

He  returned  to  England  with  a vast  amount  of  material  in  the  shape  of 
careful  sketches  and  studies,  and  also  with  many  unfinished  pictures  ; some  of 
these  latter  the  public  have,  we  believe,  seen  in  a complete  slate.  In  1852,  he 
exhibited  the  “ Arab  Scribe,”  from  which  the  engraving  on  this  page  is  taken: 
the  personages  introduced  arc  the  scribe,  seated  on  his  divan,  and  writing;  a | 
female  of  the  better  class  of  Orientals,  who  dictates  to  him ; and  her  com-  I 
panion,  a female  Nubian  slave.  In  this  picture,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  most 


marvellous  finish  is  apparent,  yet  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  what  is  artistically 
called  “ breadth the  heads  are  most  successful  studies  ; and  even  the  butter- 
fly, at  which  one  of  the  cats  is  meditating  a spring,  will  bear  the  test  of 
microscopic  examination.  In  1853  he  exhibited  nothing,  but  in  the  following 
season  he  scut — “ The  Halt  in  the  Desert — Egypt ;”  “ Camels  and  Bedouins, 
Desert  of  the  Red  Sea;”  and  “Roman  Pilgrims  at  the  Entrance  to  a Shrine;” 
each  of  them  distinguished  by  the  utmost  delicacy  of  pencilling. 

On  the  death  of  Copley  Eielding,  in  1855,  Mr.  Lewis  was  elected  President 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours : a position  to  which  his  merits 
as  an  artist,  combined  with  mauy  other  suitable  qualifications,  entitle  him  to 
occupy,  and  enable  him  to  fill  worthily.  He  exhibited  two  pictures  in  the 
gallery  that  year — “ The  Well  in  the  Desert,”  and  “The  Halt  in  the  Desert.” 
Of  these  works  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  said  of  others  of  the  same 
class  by  him — that  such  is  the  extreme  delicacy  of  finish  in  texture  and  lines 
apparent  in  every  object,  that  the  unassisted  eye  cannot  appreciate  its  exquisite 
nicety ; the  aid  of  a powerful  magnifying  glass  is  needed  to  discover  the  amount 
and  the  beauty  of  the  manipulation. 

But  a yet  more  remarkable  production  than  any  he  had  hitherto  produced, 
was  exhibited  in  1856 — “A  Frank  Encampment  in  the  Desert  of  Mount  Sinai,” 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  any  who  saw  it  in  the  exhibition-room  ; and,  by 
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No.  2.— R.  J.  WYATT. 

The  Germans  have  a loving  designation  for  the 
burial-grounds  of  their  own  land, — they  term  each 
of  them  “ God’s-acre  indicating  the  small  spot, 
sacred  to  heaven,  and  holding  all  they  loved  on 
earth.  It  is  not  gloomy  to  this  affectionate  people 
to  contemplate  the  last  resting-place  of  friends, 
where  they  desire  to  rest  also,  and  where  they  plant 
shrubs  and  fresh  flowers  to  record  a love  that  death 
has  no  power  to  extinguish.  With  somewhat  similar 
feeling  of  relationship  with  the  dead  an  Englishman 
treads  the  burial-ground  sacred  to  Protestants  at 
Rome.  The  departed  were  your  own  people, — men 
who  thought  and  pondered  as  you  now  do  in  this 
“ Niobe  of  nations,” — men  whose  poetic  inspira- 
tions may  have  warmed  your  heart  in  your  English 
home,  and  induced  your  visit  to  this  classic  ground, — 
men  whose  Art-works  will  also  live  and  vindicate  the 
somewhat  despised  taste  of  the  northern  races  from 
the  full  condemnation  of  their  southern  brethren. 
Many  and  varied  will  be  the  feelings  with  which  these 
gravestones  will  be  read,  and  much  solemn  and  holy 
thought  be  elicited  in  a lonely  walk  among  them. 

There  is  a native  grandeur  in  this  locality  that 
cannot  fail  to  impress  its  poetry  on  every  visitor 
blest  with  an  appreciation  of  the  solemnly  beautiful. 
The  thoughts  that  arise  here  are  ably  expressed  by 
the  poet  Rogers.  He  says  : — “When  I am  inclined 
to  be  serious,  I love  to  wander  up  and  down  before 
the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius.  The  Protestant  burial- 
ground  is  there  ; and  most  of  the  little  monuments 
are  erected  to  the  young : young  men  of  promise, 
cut  off  when  on  their  travels,  lull  of  enthusiasm, 
full  of  enjoyment;  brides  in  the  bloom  of  their 
beauty,  on  tlieir  first  journey ; or  children  borue 
from  home  in  search  of  health.  This  stone  was 
placed  by  his  fellow-travellers,  youug  as  himself, 
who  will  return  to  the  house  of  his  parents  without 
him ; that,  by  a husband  or  a father,  now  in  his 
native  country— his  heart  is  buried  in  that  grave.” 

“ It  is  a quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the 
winter  with  violets;  and  the  pyramid  that  over- 
shadows it  gives  it  a classical  aud  singularly  solemn 
air.  You  feel  an  interest  there,  a sympathy  you 
were  not  prepared  for.  Yon  are  yom'self  in  a foreign 
land,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  your  couutry- 
men.  They  call  upon  you  in  your  mother  tongue — 
in  English — in  words  unknown  to  a native,  known 
only  to  yourselves : and  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  that 
old  majestic  pile,  has  this  also  iu  common  with 
them, — it  is  itself  a stranger  amoug  strangers;  it 
has  stood  there  till  the  language  spoken  round 
about  it  has  changed ; and  the  shepherd,  born  at 
the  foot,  can  read  its  inscription  no  longer.” 

The  pyramidal  sepulchre  of  Caius  Cestius  is  the 
only  monument  of  that  form  in  Rome.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  may  com- 
memorate the  person  named  by  Cicero  iu  his  oration 
for  Flaccus.  We  know  from  the  inscription  cut 
upon  its  face  that  he  was  a Tribune,  and  one  of  the 
seven  Epulones — au  office  of  high  sacerdotal  dignity. 

The  old  cemetery,  represented  in  our  largest  cut, 
had  become  too  small  for  its  uses  some  years  since, 
and  an  additional  piece  of  ground  has  been  granted 
beside  it.  At  present  it  has  a sunken  dry  ditch 
all  round  it ; the  new  one  is  walled,  and  the  coruer 
of  that  wall  is  seen  on  the  right  of  our  view.  It 
is  in  this  new  cemetery  that  Wyatt  lies.  He  died 
at  Rome,  iu  May,  1 850,  at  the  age  of  fifty-live — 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  Art-labours,  with  no 
note  of  illness,  for  he  was  apparently  well  until  his 
servant  found  him  struggling  with  death  when  she 
entered  his  bedroom  iu  the  morning.  Thus  was 
suatched  from  amid  his  fellow-artists  one  who  was 
an  ornameut  to  his  profession,  and  a man  of  whom 
his  country  might  be  proud,  for  he  was  a gentleman, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  his  devotion  to 
Art  was  earnest  and  high-minded.  It  is  pleasant 
to  record  the  love  his  fellows  bore  towards  him, 
and  to  see  that  the  simple  and  graceful  stone  which 
marks  his  last  resting-place  is  erected  there  by  his 
countryman,  friend,  aud  fellow-sculptor  in  Rome— 
John  Gibson.  Surely  there  is  a mystic  bond  of 
brotherhood  in  all  great  minds,  and  Art  should 
hallow  and  strengthen  it. 

Wyatt’s  career  was  more  than  usually  retired. 


he  laboured  incessantly  on  his  works,  and  allowed 
nothing  to  interfere  with  his  coutinuous  devotion 
to  Art,  for  which  alouc  he  seemed  to  live.  Rome 
was  the  home  of  his  adoption  ; the  Italian  sculptor 
Rossi  wa3  his  instructor ; Cauova  was  the  artist 
who  first  invited  him  to  “the  Eternal  City,”  giving 
the  young  sculptor  the  offer  of  a place  in  his  studio, 
together  with  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance. Thither  Wyatt  travelled  iu  1821,  and  never 
revisited  England  except  for  a few  months  in  1 S41 ; 


for  thirty  years  did  he  assiduously  labour  in  Rome, 
rising  before  day  had  dawned,  and  working  after 
lamp-light.  He  was  an  unmarried  man,  and  his 
devotion  to  Art  was  complete  : in  fact,  he  appears  to 
have  felt  no  other  pleasure  than  in  the  employment 
which  has  made  his  name  aud  memory  famous. 

Let  us  not  depart  from  this  small  aud  sacred 
enclosure  without  a visit  to  two  other  graves  of 
great  and  well-beloved  Englishmen.  Records  con- 
nected with  two  great  poetic  names  [may  be  seen 


close  to  the  old  Roman  defences  of  the  city.  On 
the  sloping  bank  is  a plain  heavy  slab ; the  simple 
inscription  upon  it  was  placed  there  by  Byron  ; all 
that  remains  of  Shelley  lies  beneath.  His  body 
was  burnt  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  near  which  he 
was  drowned  : the  burning  was  conducted  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients ; the  body  was  consumed, 
but  the  heart  was  found  entire,  aud  with  the  ashes 
was  placed  beneath  this  stone.  Two  words  only 
record  the  fact, — Cur  cot  diuni — “The  heart  of 


hearts” — follows  the  simple  name  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  with  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,[and 
Shakspere’s  fine  lines : — 

“ Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 

Bat  doth  stitfer  a sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strarg:." 

It  is  in  front  of  the  tree  in  our  cut ; that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree  commemorates  the  grave  of 
his  daughter.  Iu  the  old  cemetery  is  a still  more 
melancholy  memorial  of  genius  “ done  to  death  by 
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slanderous  tongues  ;”  it  is  the  gravestone  of  John 
Keats,  thus  inscribed: — “This  grave  contains  all 
that  was  mortal  of  a young  English  poet,  who,  on 
his  death-bed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the 
malicious  power  of  his  enemies,  desired  these  words 
to  be  engraved  on  his  tombstone — * Here  lies  one 
whose  name  was  writ  in  water.’”  The  harsh  aud 
inhuman  character  of  the  comments  on  this  unfor- 
tunate sou  of  the  Muses  undoubtedly  hastened  his 
death,  and  can  only  be  excused  by  minds  as  coarsely 


unfeeling;  for  no  rightly  constituted  judgment  can 
reflect  with  anything  but  sorrow  and  shame  at  the 
brutality  which  squeezed  the  bitterest  gall  of  criticism 
in  the  dying  cup  of  sorrow  fate  proffered  to  this 
unfortunate  young  man.  Surely  the  poetic  mind, 
clouded  by  no  other  sin  than  errors  of  judgment, 
should  deserve  better  treatment  than  is  awarded  to 
a criminal  at  the  bar.  There  is  but  slight  differ- 
ence between  that  reviewer’s  pen  and  the  assassin’s 
dagger.  F.  "VV.  Fairholt. 
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ART  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PEOVINCES. 


Glasgow. — Classes  liavo  been  formed  in  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art,  on  the  plan  of  those  in 
existence  at  the  Central  School,  London,  and  they 
have  been  found  to  work  exceedingly  well  during 
the  past  session.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  director,  has  been 
assisted  in  the  management  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lyne, 
of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  who  also  con- 
ducts the  Art-instruction  in  the  two  training  colleges 
of  Glasgow.  At  the  last  examination,  forty-four 
prizes  were  awarded  to  these  institutions. 

Manchester. — A number  of  paintings  in  oil  and 
in  water-colours,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  tlammcrsley,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  School  of  Art  in  Manchester,  have 
recently  been  exhibited  at  the  gallery  of  Messrs. 
Agncw.  The  subjects  arc  chiefly  views  on  the 
Rhine  and  its  vicinity ; Air.  ilaminersley  having 
passed  a considerable  portion  of  the  last  autumn 
months  in  that  locality,  principally  with  the  object 
of  studying  the  scenery  at  Bonn,  for  a picture  which 
the  Frince  Consort  gave  him  a commission  to  paint: 
this  work  is  among  those  exhibited.  Of  all,  the 
local  papers  speak  in  very  favourable  terms : the 
“Royal”  picture  is  a view  of  the  Drachenfels, 
from  near  Bonn ; we  have  obtained  permission  to 
engrave  this  work,  when  we  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  commenting  upon  it. 

Taunton. — At  the  close,  for  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, of  the  Taunton  School  of  Art,  which  has  only 
been  established  about  eighteen  months,  the  pupils 
presented  the  master,  Mr.  Williamson,  with  a hand- 
soracly-bound  volume  of  Moore’s  poetical  works, 
illustrated  by  Maclise,  “ as  a small  token  of  the 
esteem  and  regard  in  which  he  is  hold  by  them  for 
his  unremitting  kindness,  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions to  develop  and  improve  their  artistic  ability,” 
— so  ran  the  presentation  inscription.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  services  thus  recognised  by  those  who  derive 
benefit  from  them. 

Worcester. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  pupils  of  the  Worcester  School  of  Art  took 
placo  at  the  latter  end  of  December.  The  number 
of  students  in  the  school  during  the  past  year  was 
296,  the  average  monthly  attendance  being  192. 
Independent  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  insti- 
tution, Mr.  Bowen,  the  second  master,  teaches 
elementary  drawing  in  four  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  to  upwards  of  400  children,  who  are  said 
to  be  making  satisfactory  progress.  With  regard 
to  finance,  there  was  a considerable  balance  against 
tho  school,  one  cause  of  which  deficiency  was  the 
decrease  of  annual  subscriptions.  Alluding  to  this, 
and  in  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  tho  productions 
of  tho  students  at  tho  meeting,  a local  paper  re- 
marks : — “ On  the  whole  we  were  gratified  with  the 
exhibition,  and  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  if  the  heads  of  tho  principal  firms  in  the  city 
would  only  take  the  trouble  occasionally  to  visit  the 
school,  they  would  allow  the  subscription  list  to 
remain  so  unproductive  as  at  present.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  fallacy  of  the  government  proposition 
to  render  these  schools  self-supporting  is  obvious.” 
This  is  not  an  unnatural  conclusion  to  arrive  at, 
but  one  scarcely  based  on  reason  and  justice;  for  if 
assistance  is  withheld  by  those  who  ought  to  be 
most  interested  in  the  success  of  such  institutions, 
and  are  presumed  to  derive  some,  if  not  much, 
benefit  from  them,  with  what  grace  can  they  appeal 
to  the  Government  for  aid  out  of  the  national  funds? 
It  is  only  when  all  in  the  locality  have  done  their 
utmost,  and  this  utmost  is  insufficient  for  their 
purposes,  that  they  can  put  in  a substantial  claim  j 
for  extraneous  assistance. 

Dunfermline. — A correspondent  of  the  Builder 
made  the  following  remarks,  a 6hort  time  since,  in 
allusion  to  the  closing  of  the  School  of  Art  in  this 
town: — “In  1854,  efforts  were  made  by  the  local 
committee,  and  a sufficient  sum  collected  to  justify 
their  building,  and  getting  all  the  etceteras  required 
— at  a cost  of  nearly  £700  or  £800  : a school-house, 
and  examples,  &c.,  were  obtained.  The  department 
appointed  a master  (Mr.  Leonard  Baker)  to  open  the 
school.  The  committee  obtained  everything  that 
could  be  wished ; there  was,  then,  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint on  this  head.  Unfortunately,  though  a good 
cause  for  complaint  did  exist,  no  one  on  the  com- 
mittee understood  anything  about  the  management 
of  an  Art-school ; and  what  was  even  worse,  the  i 
fact  of  a school  being  connected  with  Government 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  recommendation  in  Scot- 
land.” Mr.  Baker,  the  late  master  of  the  Dun-  i 
ferraline  school,  but  who  is  now  at  Stirling,  recently 
delivered  a lecture  in  that  town  on  the  subject  of 
Art;  at  its  close  he  said : — “Since  I have  been  in 
Scotland  I have  not  found  that  interest  taken  in  Art 
which  I could  have  wished.  Art-education  is  not 
yet  appreciated  anywhere  in  Britain,  and  it  is  only 
among  a few  that  we  observe  any  progress.”  If  Mr. 


| Baker’s  remarks  have  reference,  as  we  judge  from 
j his  other  observations  that  they  do,  to  Art-education 
; among  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  they  are, 
unhappily,  but  too  true  ; our  own  daily  experience 
testifies  to  the  fact. 

Wolverhampton. — The  pupils  of  the  School  of 
Art  in  this  town  recently  presented  Air.  Chittenden, 
the  head  master,  with  an  elegant  silver  inkstand,  to 
testify  their  sense  of  the  benefit  derived  from  his 
instruction,  and  of  his  uniform  kindness  to  them. 

Dundee. — An  Art-exhibition  was  opened  in  this 
place  in  the  month  of  December,  and  was  continued 
for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  it  was  visited 
by  nearly  7000  persons,  a large  majority  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  working  classes. 


COLOURS  OBTAINED  PROM:  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


KERMES— CARMINE  — LAC. 

We  regal’d  the  vegetable  world  as  Nature’s  great 
laboratory  for  the  production  of  dyes ; aud  we 
scarcely  ever  think  of  looking  to  the  animal  king- 
dom for  a colour  which  can  be  employed  in  Art. 
Flowers  of  every  hue  are  spread  in  wild  luxuriance 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Their  petals  are  so 
constituted,  that  they  send  back  to  the  eye  the 
liquid  light  from  which  they  steal  their  tintings  and 
their  odours — so  modified,  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  name  the  infinite  variety  of  tints  which  are 
thus  produced.  Some  flowers  are  so  purely,  so 
brilliantly  white,  that  we  know  they  must  reflect  to 
the  eye  all  the  light  which  falls  upon  them ; there 
is  no  decomposition  of  the  rays,  no  absorption  of  a 
part.  Others,  again,  are  so  dark,  that  they  give  us 
evidence  of  the  absorbent  power  of  the  surface  of 
their  leaves — realising,  almost,  an  absolute  negation 
of  colour,  or  blackness.  Between  those  two  ends  of 
our  scale,  we  have,  by  virtue  of  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  surface,  not  merely  fine  examples  of  the 
primary  colours,  but  these  interblended  iu  a mar- 
vellous manner  ; aud  hence,  beyond  yellow,  blue,  and 
red,  we  have  endless  shades  of  orange,  green,  violet 
and  grey. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  animal  races,  especially 
the  feathered  tribes,  are  rich  in  colour.  Nothing 
presented  to  us  iu  the  vegetable  world  can  equal 
the  metallic  brilliancy  of  the  feathers  of  the  hum- 
ming-birds ; the  deep  and  intense  colouring  of  the 
parrot  tribes,  or  the  wonderful  iridescence  of  the 
pigeon’s  breast. 

There  is,  however,  this  remarkable  difference 
between  the  colours  of  a feather,  and  the  colours  of 
a flower.  The  painted  feather  owes  all  its  beauty  to 
a mechanical  arrangement  of  the  surface  only ; the 
flower  owes  its  colour  to  the  circulation  of  coloured 
juices  beneath  the  thin  films  of  its  delicate  leaves  ; 
and  although  the  peculiar  surface-colour  is  fre- 
quently modified  by  the  physical  condition  of  the 
surface,  it  is  always  dependent  upon  the  circulating 
juices  of  the  plant.  We  are  enabled  by  infusion, 
and  by  pressure,  to  obtain  the  colouring  matters  of 
flowers ; and  iu  many  cases  employ  them  for  the 
purpose  of  Art  aud  ornament.  We  cannot  do  this 
wilh  the  colours  of  a feather. 

From  the  peculiar  action  of  light  aud  oxygen,  it  is 
only  in  a few  instances  that  those  fine  vegetable  dyes 
can  be  long  preserved.  In  some  cases,  a very  brief 
exposure  to  sunshine,  entirely  destroys  their  deep 
tints,  bleaching  them  to  a dirty  white ; aud  in  others, 
a darkening  process  is  almost  as  readily  established, 
which  is  equally  fatal  to  the  original  colour.  By 
combining,  however,  with  the  colours  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  certain  chemical  compounds,  we  have 
at  our  command  an  extensive  series  of  dyes  and 
colours,  varying  from  black  to  yellow.  In  the 
animal  kingdom,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  only  a red 
colour  which  we  cau  use,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shell-fish  purple,  which  it  is  not,  in  any  way,  ad- 
vantageous' for  the  artist  or  the  manufacturer  to 
employ.  Iu  our  article  ou  iudigo  we  alluded  to, 
and  indeed  gave  some  description  of,  the  animal 
from  which  the  famed  Tyrian  purple  of  antiquity 
was  obtained.*  At  present,  attention  will  therefore 
be  confined  to  the  three  sources  of  colour  which 
belong  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Arts  in  this  country. 


* Sec  Art-Journal  for  1857,  p.  34C. 


Kcrmes,  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  even  so  early  as  the  days  of 
Moses,  and  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Hebrews, 
Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  as  a dye.  Beckmann  informs 
us  that  the  kermes  arc  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabian  writers ; that 
they  were  called  by  the  Latin  writers  coccum,  and 
also  coccus ; though  sometimes  they  are  found  desig- 
nated as  granum.  Dioscorides  informs  us  that  the 
kermes  were  collected  in  Asia  jtroconsularis,  Galatia, 
Armenia,  and  Spain.  Pliny  says  they  were  ob- 
tained from  Attica,  Galatia,  Cilicia,  Lusitania,  and 
Sardinia.  Several  other  writers  who  have  treated 
of  natural  productions  inform  us  that  kermes,  a red 
dye,  was  known  at  a very  early  period. 

The  celebrated  Arabic  aud  classic  scholar,  Pro- 
fessor Tychsen,  says,  “ This  dye  was  undoubtedly 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Egyptians,  long  before  the  epoch  of  the  Arabians  in 
the  East.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  dye  occurs, 
though  not  clearly,  under  other  names,  tol/t  schani, 
or  simply  tola,  in  their  oldest  writer,  Moses.  Tola 
is  properly  the  worm  ; and  according  to  the  analogy 
of  kermes,  scarlet  worm  dye.  The  additional  word 
schani,  signifies  cither  double-dyed,  or  according  to 
another  derivation,  bright,  deep,  red  dye.”  The 
same  writer  thinks  that  the  great  trade  in  the  worm 
dye  was  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  traded 
between  Spain,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  That  the 
kermes  must  have  been  known  in  Egypt,  appears 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Moses  required  it  to  orna- 
ment, in  scarlet,  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness. 
The  general  conclusions  of  this  author,  arrived  at 
after  a very  close  examination  of  all  the  available 
authorities,  arc  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Scarlet,  or  the  kermes  dye,  was  known  iu 
the  East  in  the  earliest  ages,  before  Moses,  and  was 
a discovery  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Palestine;  but 
certainly  not  of  the  small  wandering  Hebrew  tribes. 

2nd.  Tola  was  the  ancient  Phoenician  name  used 
by  the  Hebrews,  and  even  by  the  Syrians,  for  it  is 
employed  by  the  Syrian  translator,  Isaiah  i.  18. 
Among  the  Jews,  after  their  captivity,  the  Aramsean 
word,  zehori,  was  more  common. 

3rd.  This  dye  was  known  also  to  the  Egyptians 
iu  the  time  of  Moses  ; for  the  Israelites  must  have 
carried  it  along  with  them  from  Egypt. 

4tli.  The  Arabs  received  the  name  kermes  with 
the  dye  from  Armenia  and  Persia,  where  it  was  in- 
digenous, and  had  long  been  known ; and  that  name 
banished  the  old  name  in  the  East,  as  the  name, 
scarlet,  has  done  in  the  West. 

5th.  Kermes  were,  perhaps,  not  known  in  Arabia, 
at  least  they  were  not  indigenous,  as  the  Arabs 
appear  to  have  had  no  name  for  them. 

6th.  Kermes  signifies  always  red  dye;  and  when 
pronounced  short  it  becomes  deep  red. 

This  9pecies  of  the  cochineal  insect  ( Coccus  illicis ) 
is  found  upon  one  or  more  of  the  oak  trees.  Iverby 
and  Spence  say  it  is  confined  to  the  Quercus  coccifera, 
a low  evergreen  oak,  with  prickly  leaves.  Some 
authors  iuform  us  (hat  the  ancients  had  plantations 
of  the  kermes  oak — but  this  is  by  no  means  estab- 
lished— for  rearing  those  insects. 

Through  all  time,  until  the  discovery  of  the  true 
cochineal  insect  of  America,  the  kermes  were 
used  for  dyeing  scarlet.  In  the  middle  ages,  the 
kermes  were  known  as  the  worm  dye,  vermiculus 
or  vermiculum,  and  the  cloth  dyed  with  them  was 
called  vermiculata:  hence  vermeil  was  employed 
to  signify  any  red  dye,  and  thus  the  modern  name 
of  Vermillion,  which  is  a compound  of  mercury  and 
sulphur,  lias  been  derived  from  the  kenues  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Iu  1518,  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  saw  the 
cochineal  insect  employed  by  the  natives  of  that 
country  in  colouring  some  parts  of  their  habitations 
and  ornaments.  The  Mexicans  must  therefore  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  Coccus 
cacti.  Dr.  Pereira  thus  describes  this  insect : — “ The 
wings  of  the  male  are  bcautifidly  snow-white.  The 
females  fix  themselves  firmly  ou  the  plant,  which 
serves  them  as  a habitation,  and  never  quit  this 
spot ; here  they  couple,  and  increase  considerably  in 
size.  Each  insect  lays  several  thousand  eggs,  which 
proceed  from  the  body  through  an  aperture  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  and  pass  under 
the  belly  to  be  there  hatched.  Death  then  ensues  ; 
the  body  of  the  mother  dries  up;  its  two  membranes 
become  fiat,  and  form  a sort  of  shell  or  cocoon,  in 
which  the  eggs  arc  enclosed,  and  from  whence  the 
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little  cochineals  soon  proceed.  The  female  only  is 
of  commercial  value.”  The  cochineal  insects  feed 
on  the  Nopal  {Opuntia  cochinillifera).  The  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant,  and  of  the  cochineal  insect,  is 
confined  to  the  district  of  La  Misteca,  in  the  state 
of  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico. 

When  the  insects  are  in  a proper  state,  they  are 
brushed  oft’  the  cactus  plants  with  a squirrel’s  tail, 
and  killed  by  immersing  them  in  hot  water;  they 
are  afterwards  dried  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  in 
the  warmth  of  a stove.  It  is  stated  that  the  finest 
cochineals  arc  killed  by  being  exposed  to  dry  heat, 
and  not  by  immersion.  Three  harvests  are  made 
annually ; the  first  being  the  best,  since  the  impreg- 
nated females  alone  are  taken ; in  the  second  the 
young  females  also  are  collected,  and  in  the  third 
both  old  and  young  ones  and  skins  arc  collected 
indiscriminately.  Before  the  rainy  season  commences, 
branches  of  the  nopal  plant,  loaded  with  infant 
insects,  are  cut  off  and  preserved  in  the  houses  of 
the  Mexicans,  to  prevent  the  animals  being  destroyed 
by  the  weather.  It  has  been  estimated  that  70,000 
dried  insects  are  required  on  the  average  to  form 
a pound  weight  of  cochineal. 

Two  sorts  of  cochineal  arc  gathered  and  sent  into 
the  market — the  wild  from  the  w'oods,  which  is 
called  by  the  Spanish  name  grana  si/veslra,  and  the 
cultivated,  or  the  grana  fina , called  also  Mesteque , 
from  the  province  in  which  it  is  produced. 

The  wild  cochineal  is  inferior  to  the  cultivated 
varieties,  yielding  far  less  colouring  matter.  Tine 
cochineal,  when  well  dried  and  preserved,  should 
have  a grey  colour,  bordering  on  purple.  The  grey 
is  owing  to  the  powder  which  naturally  covers  it, 
aud  to  a little  waxy  fat.  The  purple  shade  arises 
from  the  colour  extracted  by  the  water  in  which  the 
insects  have  been  killed.  Cochineal  is  wrinkled  with 
parallel  furrows  across  its  back,  which  arc  inter- 
sected in  the  middle  by  a longitudinal  one — by  this 
the  true  cochineal  is  distinguished  from  any  fictitious 
preparation.  In  some  cases  smooth  black  grains, 
called  East  India  cochineal,  are  mixed  with  the 
genuine  article,  but  the  experienced  eye  readily 
detects  the  fraud.  The  genuine  cochineal  has  the 
shape  of  an  egg  bisected  through  its  long  axis,  or  of 
a tortoise,  being  rounded  like  a shield  upon  the  back, 
flat  upon  the  belly,  and  without  wings. 

One  fraud  has  been  named — another  is  recorded 
by  Dr.  Urc: — “The  officers  of  her  Majesty’s  Cus- 
toms detected  some  time  since  a system  of  adul- 
terating cochineal,  which  had  been  practised  to  a 
prodigious  extent  by  a mercantile  house  in  London. 
I have  analysed  about  one  hundred  samples  of  such 
cochineal,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  genuine 
article  is  moistened  with  gum-water,  agitated  in  a 
box,  or  leather  bag,  first  with  sulphate  of  baryta  in 
fine  powder,  afterwards  with  bone,  or  ivory  black,  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  negra  cochineal,  and  then 
dried.  By  this  means  about  twelve  per  ceut.  of 
worthless,  heavy  spar  is  sold  at  the  price  of  cochi- 
neal, to  the  enrichment  of  the  sophisticators,  and  the 
disgrace  and  injury  of  British  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  specific  gravity  of  genuine  cochineal  is 
1’25,  that  of  the  cochineal  loaded  with  the  barytic 
sulphate  1'35.” 

The  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  has  been  closely 
studied  by  several  chemists,  among  others  by  Pelle- 
tier, Caventou,  John,  and  Chevreul. 

A fatty  wax,  of  a golden  yellow  colour,  is  separated 
from  it  by  sulphuric  ether,  and  then  being  treated 
with  alcohol,  heat  being  applied,  reddish  solutions, 
verging  on  yellow,  are  obtained.  By  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  these  alcoholic  solutions,  a granular 
matter  is  deposited  of  a fine  red  colour,  to  which  the 
name  of  carminium  has  been  given. 

This  colouring  matter  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  by  evaporation  the  liquid  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a syrup — but  never  yields  crystals.  This  carmi- 
nium appears  to  be  precipitated  by  all  the  acids, 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  some  of  the  animal 
matter  of  the  cochineal.  The  affinity  of  alumina 
for  the  colouring  matter  is  very  remarkable ; when 
that  earth,  newly  precipitated,  is  put  iuto  a watery 
solution  of  the  colouring  principle,  this  is  immediately 
seized  by  the  alumina.  The  water  becomes  colour- 
less, and  a flue  red  lake  is  obtained,  if  we  have 
operated  at  the  ordiuary  atmospheric  temperature ; 
but  if  the  liquor  has  been  hot,  the  colour  passes  to 
crimson,  and  the  shade  becomes  more  aud  more 
violet,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  temperature, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  ebullition.  The  salts  of 


tin  exercise  a powerful  action  upon  this  colouring 
matter. 

The  mo3t  successful  investigator  into  the  colouring 
matter  of  cochineal  has  been  Mr.  Warren  Dc  la  Rue. 
This  chemist  had  the  opportunity  of  submitting  the 
living  insect  to  microscopical  examination.  He  found 
it  to  be  covered  with  a white  dust,  which  was  like- 
wise observed  on  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  cactus 
leaves  on  which  the  animal  feeds.  This  dust,  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  excrement  of  the  animal, 
has,  under  the  microscope,  the  appearance  of  white 
curved  cylinders,  of  a very  uniform  diameter.  On 
removing  the  powder  with  ether,  and  piercing  the 
side  of  the  insect,  a purplish-red  fluid  exudes,  which 
contains  the  red  colouring  matter  in  minute  granules, 
assembled  round  a colourless  nucleus.  These  groups 
seem  to  float  in  a colourless  fluid,  which  appears  to 
prove  that,  whatever  may  be  the  function  of  the 
colouring  matter,  it  has  a distinct  and  marked  form, 
and  does  not  pervade  as  a mere  tint  the  fluid  portion 
of  the  insect. 

The  colouring  matter,  or  carminic  acid,  as  Mr. 
De  la  Rue  calls  it,  is  thus  obtained  in  a state  of 
purity.  Ground  cochineal  is  boiled  for  about  twenty 
minutes  with  fifty  times  its  weight  of  water;  the 
strained  decoction,  after  being  allowed  to  subside  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  is  decanted  off  and  precipitated 
with  a solution  of  acetate  of  protoxide  of  lead,  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid  (one  acid  to  six  of  salt).  The 
washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid  ; the  colouring  matter  being  again  dissolved,  is 
precipitated  a second  time  aud  decomposed  as  before. 
The  solution  of  carminic  acid  thus  obtained  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  digested  with  a portion  of  carminate  of  pro- 
toxide of  lead,  and  then  mixed  with  ether  to  preci- 
pitate a small  portion  of  nitrogenous  matter.  The 
colouring  matter,  separated  by  the  filter,  yields,  upon 
evaporation  in  vacuo,  pure  carminic  acid.  When 
thus  prepared,  it  is  a purplc-browu  friable  mass, 
transparent  when  viewed  by  the  microscope,  and 
pulverizable  to  a fine  red  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water  in  all  proportions,  and  very  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  It  decomposes  at  temperatures 
above  136°.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a feebly  acid 
reaction,  and  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air ; 
alkalies  change  its  colour  to  purple — in  the  alcoholic 
tincture  they  produce  purple  precipitates ; and  the 
alkaline  earths  give  precipitates  of  a similar  colour. 
Alum  gives,  with  carminic  acid,  a beautiful  crimson 
lake  upon  the  addition  of  a little  ammonia,  and 
similar  results  are  obtained  with  metallic  precipitates. 

There  are  several  methods  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  carmine ; that  described  by  Dr.  Pereira  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  approved.  Carmine  is  prepared 
from  the  black  cochineal.  A decoction  of  the  insect 
is  made  in  water ; the  residue,  called  carmine 
grounds,  is  used  by  the  paper-stainers.  To  the 
decoction  is  added  a precipitant,  generally  bichloride 
of  tin.  The  decoction  to  which  the  bichloride  has 
been  added  is  put  into  a large  shallow  vessel,  and 
allowed  to  rest.  Slowly  a deposit  takes  place,  which 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  liquid 
being  poured  off,  it  is  dried.  This  precipitate,  when 
dried,  is  carmine.  The  liquid,  when  concentrated,  is 
called  liquid  rouge. 

The  German  method  of  preparing  carmine  con- 
sists in  pouring  a certain  quantity  of  a solution  of 
alum  into  a decoction  of  cochineal.  Another  pro- 
cess, known  as  that  of  Madame  Cenetfe,  of  Amster- 
dam, consists  in  adding  a solution  of  the  binoxalate 
of  potash  to  the  cochineal  decoction.  Pelletier  and 
Caventou  state  that  the  finest  colour  is  produced  by 
the  oxide  of  tin. 

There  are  some  remarkable  peculiarities  about 
the  production  of  carmine  : the  shade  and  character 
of  colour  is  altered  by  slight,  very  slight,  differences 
in  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  prepared ; and  with 
every  variation  in  the  circumstances  of  illumination, 
a change  is  discovered  in  the  colour.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  relates  the  following  anecdote  in  illustration 
of  this  : — “ A manufacturer  of  carmine,  who  was 
aware  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  colour,  went 
to  Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  process, 
and  bargained  with  the  most  celebrated  manufacturer 
in  that  city  for  the  acquisition  of  his  secret,  for 
which  he  was  to  pay  £1 000.  He  saw  all  the  process, 
and  a beautiful  colour  was  produced,  but  he  found 
not  the  least  difference  in  the  French  method  and 
that  which  had  been  adopted  by  himself.  He 
appealed  to  his  instructor,  and  insisted  that  he  must 


have  kept  something  concealed.  The  man  assured 
him  that  he  had  not,  and  invited  him  to  inspect  the 
process  a second  time.  He  very  minutely  examined 
the  water  and  the  materials,  which  were  in  every 
respect  similar  to  his  own,  and  then,  very  much 
surprised,  he  said,  ‘ I have  lost  both  my  labour  aud 
my  money,  for  the  air  of  England  docs  not  admit  us 
to  make  good  carmine.’ — ‘ Stay,’  said  the  French- 
man ; * don’t  deceive  yourself.  "What  kind  of  weather 
is  it  now?’ — ‘A  bright  sunny  day,’  replied  the 
Englishman. — ‘And  such  are  the  days,’  said  the 
Frenchman,  ‘ upon  which  I make  my  colour  : were 
I to  attempt  to  manufacture  it  on  a dark  and  cloudy 
day,  my  results  would  be  the  same  as  yours.  Let  me 
advise  you  to  make  your  carmine  on  sunny  days.’  ” 

Some  years  since,  I made  an  extensive  series  of 
experiments  on  this  colouring  matter,  and  the 
actions  of  light  upon  it.  When  precipitated  in  sun- 
shine the  colour  was  brilliant  and  beautiful ; in 
cloudy  weather  the  carmine  was  very  dull  in  colour, 
— there  was  none  of  that  sparkling  brilliancy  about 
it  which  the  colour-maker  well  expresses  by  the  term 
“lively.”  When  precipitated  in  the  dark,  the  red 
lost  many  degrees  of  intensity,  and  the  general  cha- 
racter was  still  more  gloomy.  This  very  remarkable 
condition  applies  to  other  colours  than  carmine. 
Even  Prussian  blue  precipitated  in  sunshine  is  far 
more  brilliant  than  the  same  salt  precipitated  in 
darkness. 

Six  drachms  of  carmine  may  be  obtained  from 
one  pound  of  cochineal.  Rouge  for  the  face  is  made 
by  mixing  half  a pound  of  levigated  French  chalk 
with  two  ounces  of  freshly-prepared  carmine. 

A practical  dyer  gives  the  following  directions 
for  using  cochineal  to  dye  silk  crimson : — “ Fill 
your  alum-tub  with  clean  cold  water,  and  for  every 
fifteen  yards  of  silk  dissolve  in  it  eight  ounces  of 
alum ; when  that  is  done,  open  out  your  silks, 
aud  handle  them  in  the  alum-tub  for  five  minutes, 
then  take  them  up  on  a peg,  and  put  them  back 
again,  and  leave  them  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours, — much  longer  if  you  like,  but  they  must 
be  taken  up  and  returned  every  six  hours.  Clean 
out  a copper  and  fill  it  with  water,  and  for  every 
fifteen  yards  of  silk  put  in  four  ounces  of  cochineal. 
Make  it  boil  before  you  put  in  the  cochineal.  Con- 
tinue to  boil  well  for  ten  minutes,  aud  leave.  Then 
get  up  your  silks  out  of  the  alum,  and  give  them  one 
clean  water,  fold  them  up,  and  put  them  on  a peg 
to  drain.  Now  stop  the  cochineal  copper  from 
boiling  by  gently  damping  the  fire,  so  as  to  keep  the 
copper  to  a scald ; open  out  your  silks,  and  handle 
them  in  the  cochineal  copper  with  a clean  stick  for 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  utmost,  then 
get  them  up,  and  rinse  them  in  two  clean  waters, 
wring  them  up  with  a clean  sheet,  and  hang  them 
up  in  a dry  room.  When  dry,  damp  and  brush — 
then  frame  them,  and  they  are  done.” 

For  woollen  goods  crude  tartar  and  “ grain  spirits” 
— that  is,  grain  tin  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(muriatic  acid) — are  employed. 

Kermes. — For  red,  with  tin,  it  requires  about 
twelve  times  the  quantity  of  kermes  as  of  cochineal, 
aud  the  colour  then  produced  is  not  equal  to  it. 

Lac  is  a concrete  juice,  which  was  thought  to 
exude  from  several  kinds  of  plants,  but  it  appears 
now  to  have  been  determined  that  it  is  caused  by  an 
insect  named  Coccus  ficus , or  Coccus  loco.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  product,  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  names  of  slick-lac,  seed-lac,  and 
shell-lac.  There  is  also  brought  from  India  two 
other  products,  distinguished  as  lac-lac  and  lac-dye , 
which  are  the  kinds  mostly  used  in  dyeing.  Dr. 
Bancroft  discovered  that  acids  destroyed  the  resinous 
matter  of  lac-dye,  and  rendered  the  colouring  matter 
soluble, — and  this  is  the  mode  generally  adopted  in 
working  with  this  substance.  The  French  dyers 
generally  take  thirty-two  parts  of  lac-dye  rubbed 
down  with  twelve  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid ; when 
well  mixed,  it  is  diluted  with  above  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  aud  set  aside  for  twenty- four  hours,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  use.  Lacs  are  employed  as 
substitutes  for  cochineal,  and  most  of  the  colours 
obtained  by  one  are  producible  by  the  other ; but  for 
fine  reds  the  lac  is  much  inferior. 

A certain  affiuity  exists  between  the  fibres  of  silk 
and  wool  for  the  colouring  matters  of  kermes,  cochi- 
neal, and  lac ; but  no  such  affinity  exists  between 
the  vegetable  fibre  of  the  cotton-plant  and  these 
animal  colouring  matters. 

Robert  Hunt. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  photographs  selected  by  the  committee  for  dis- 
tribution amongst  the  subscribers  to  this  most 
excellent  association,  are  now  exhibited  in  the 
Suffolk  Street  Galleries,  with  the  Architectural 
Exhibition.  This  is  a judicious  arrangement  in 
itself,  and  its  good  effect  is  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  high  character  of  the  photographs.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  conversazione  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Exhibition,  the  screens  and  portfolios,  upon 
and  within  which  the  photographs  arc  either  dis- 
played or  placed  for  examination,  were  covered  and 
closed,  with  the  view  to  a special  conversazione  of 
the  Architectural  Photographic  Association,  which 
took  place  under  the  always  agreeable  and  effective 
presidency  of  Professor  Cockerell,  R.A.,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  January  7th.  The  rooms 
were  well  tilled,  and  great  interest  was  shown  in  the 
photographs,  which  then  for  the  first  time  were 
submitted  to  the  general  body  of  the  subscribers. 
So  careful  have  the  committee  been  to  vary  the 
subjects  that  they  have  chosen,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
cure photographs  of  different  sizes,  that  every  sub- 
scriber must  be  able,  with  the  utmost  facility,  to 
select  for  himself  such  specimens  as  will  prove 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  him.  The  committee  have 
also  faithfully  redeemed  their  pledge,  that  none  but 
works  of  the  highest  excellence  would  be  placed  by 
them  before  the  subscribers.  The  special  adapta- 
bility of  photography  to  the  production  of  archi- 
tectural pictures  is  demonstrated  in  a remarkable 
manner  by  this  collection  ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  skilful  handling  of  the  artists  employed,  is  no 
less  satisfactorily  made  known.  The  only  want  is 
interior  views.  Groups  of  details,  also,  to  a large 
scale,  will,  we  trust,  in  future  collections  be  found  to 
occupy  prominent  positions. 

The  present  collection  comprises  views  from 
Constantinople,  Athens,  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna, 
Lucca,  and  the  Roman  States  ; from  Burgos,  Seville, 
and  other  places  in  Spain;  from  Paris,  Strasburg, 
Rouen,  Chartres,  Rheims,  Louvain,  Bonrges,  Hei- 
delberg, and  Ghent;  from  the  cathedrals  of  Jjiucoln, 
Canterbury,  Ely,  Y ork,  and  Peterborough ; with 
some  miscellaneous  views  from  Malta,  Switzerland, 
North  Wales,  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  and  other  places. 
Amongst  the  finest  specimens  are  (Nos.  171  and  172 
in  the  catalogue)  small  views  of  the  Baptistry  at 
Canterbury ; No.  140,  the  ceutral  western  doorway 
of  Lincoln,  which  shows  with  truly  graphic  exact- 
ness the  two  eras  of  the  Norman  work  of  Bishops 
Rcmigius  and  Alexander;  Nos.  141  and  144, 
which  severally  represent  parts  of  the  west  fronts  of 
the  cathedrals  of  Ely  and  York  ; No.  104,  the  prin- 
cipal doorway  of  Rheims,  with  No.  97,  the  statues 
in  the  north  door  of  the  same  cathedral ; No.  92, 
doorway  of  Berne  Cathedral,  a photograph  distin- 
guished by  the  most  exquisite  treatment  of  light  and 
shade ; No.  95,  the  fine  old  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Ghent, 
and  No.  38*,  the  principal  doorway  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Orvieto.  All  the  works  of  the  Florentine  photo- 
graphers, the  brothers  Alinari,  are  indeed  worthy  of 
high  commendation  ; these  works  include  many  tine 
examples  of  sculpture. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  these  photo- 
graphs that  demands  particular  notice,  which  is  the 
generally  judicious  selection  of  the  points  of  view 
from  which  the  pictures  have  been  taken.  Too 
much  thought  aud  carefulness  cannot  be  bestowed 
on  determining  the  spot,  upon  which  the  photographer 
is  to  conduct  his  operations ; and  it  is  evident  that  ' 
thecommittecof  the  association  have  thought  seriously 
upon  this  subject.  We  hope  to  find  that  in  their 
future  productions  the  committee  may  be  even  more 
successful  than  they  have  bceu  already  in  this  most 
important  particular.  We  venture  also  to  repeat 
the  expression  of  our  conviction  that,  in  future  col- 
lections, it  will  tend  in  a great  measure  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  architecture,  if  each  more  im- 
portant general  view  of  any  great  building,  or  of 
any  part  of  a great  building,  be  attended  by  a series 
of  views  of  details,  given  on  a scale  sufficiently  large 
to  exhibit  their  details  with  all  that  wonderful 
minuteness  aud  precision  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  photography. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  addition  to  sup- 
plying their  subscribers  with  copies  of  certain  pho- 


tographs to  be  selected  by  themselves,  the  committee 
of  this  association  are  forming  a grand  collection 
of  architectural  photographs,  which  must  speedily 
exercise  a powerful  influence  upon  the  Art-education 
of  all  persons,  who  either  practise  architecture  as 
a profession,  or  take  an  interest  in  it  as  a great 
and  noble  art.  The  photographs  for  each  year’s 
distribution,  are  abo  each  year’s  contribution  to 
national  collections  of  works  of  this  class.  A few 
years  may  be  expected  to  produce  a really  magnifi- 
cent assemblage  of  these  most  beautiful,  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  pictures.  And  every  fresh 
subscriber  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  committee 
for  carrying  on  their  work  of  thus  forming,  through- 
out the  empire,  national  galleries  of  architectural 
art.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  consideration,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  great  advantages  offered  to 
subscribers  in  the  matter  of  their  own  collections, 
will  very  speedily  cause  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
swell  to  as  many  thousands  as  it  now  numbers 
hundreds : and  that  it  will  comprehend  the  names 
of  the  architects  and  lovers  of  architecture  of 
America,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
those  of  our  own  country  and  her  colonics. 


LECTURES  OF  THE  “ DEPARTMENT,” 

AT  THE 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 


The  concluding  lecture  of  the  opening  course  pre- 
pared by  the  “Department  of  Science  and  Art,”  and 
delivered  cither  by  their  own  officers,  or  under  their 
special  sauction,  was  given  on  the  evening  bf  De- 
cember 21st,  in  the  lecture-theatre  of  the  museum, 
by  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  late  manager  of  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

The  subject,  one  of  equal  interest  and  importance, 
was  the  formation  qf  “ a National  Collection  of  Archi- 
tectural Art.”  The  lecture,  however,  dealt  with  its 
professed  subject  only  in  an  indirect  and  suggestive 
manner,  leaving  the  contemplated  " national  collec- 
tion ” pretty  nearly  where  it  found  it.  It  brought 
the  audience  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
materials  for  forming  this  collection  are  both  abun- 
dant and  readily  available,  and  that  “ all  that  is  now 
wanted  is  a well-digested  scheme,  and  the  exercise  of 
a souud  discretion  in  regard  to  what  should  be 
admitted  and  what  rejected.”  Mr.  Fergusson  did 
not  attempt  any  definition  of  what  should  be  ad- 
mitted, or  what  rejected  ; neither  did  he  tell  us  to 
what  quarter  we  arc  to  look  for  the  exercise  of  the 
“ sound  discretion,”  or  for  the  “ well-digested 
scheme,”  which  unquestionably  arc  so  essential  for 
producing  the  desired  “national  collection  of  archi- 
tectural art.”  We  have  watched  both  the  “Architec- 
tural Museum  ” and  the  “ national  ” architectural 
collections  since  their  establishment  at  South  Ken- 
sington with  careful  and  expectant  eyes,  but  we 
have  not  yet  found  in  them  any  promise  of  realising 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  requirements.  The  heterogeneous 
contents  of  the  so-called  “Architectural  Museum” 
have  at  present  been  only  distinguished  by  a con- 
fusion in  their  arrangements  (?),  which  has  bceu 
continually  becoming  worse  confounded.  And  the 
neat  and  orderly  “ national  ” casts,  with  the  pretty 
little  models  under  glass  covers,  look  very  well  and 
teach  very  little.  We  hardly  venture  to  look  for  the 
“well-digested  scheme”  and  the  “souud  discretion” 
in  matters  architectural  from  the  powers  already  in 
existence  aud  in  operation  at  South  Kensiugton. 
Mr.  Cole  has  yet  to  find  his  own  counterpart  in  this 
department  of  his  “ department.”  Mr.  Fergusson 
does  not  appear  to  desire  to  undertake  the  task  him- 
self, or  he  would  scarcely,  in  his  lecture,  have  exhi- 
bited the  bad  taste  of  sneering  at  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  “ correct  Gothic;”  nor  would  he  have 
led  his  audience  through  so  wild  a hunt,  from  Athens 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  after  “what  is”  architecture; 
nor  would  he,  when  at  length  touching  upon  the 
real  snbject  of  his  lecture,  have  been  content  to 
generalise  upon  the  x’ecogniscd  components  of  an 
architectural  museum  which  might  be  worthy  of  its 
title,  and  then  wind  up  with  the  assurance  that  if 
the  proposed  museum  be  judiciously  planned,  and  if 
it  be  appropriately  constituted,  and  if  it  be.  well 
managed,  and  if  it  be  liberally  supported,  it  “ must 
in  a few  years  be  worthy  of  the  nation,”  and  would  be 
calculated  to  “ do  more  to  improve  and  elevate  the 


taste  of  the  people  of  England  than  any  other  means 
which  arc  at  present  available  for  that  purpose.” 

We  entirely  agree  in  the  sentiment  of  the  improving 
and  elevating  influence,  which  a worthy  national  archi- 
tectural museum  would  assuredly  exercise  upon  the 
public  taste : we  arc  amongst  those  who  are  most 
anxious  to  see  such  an  institution  formed  by  the 
Government,  and  made  available  with  all  the  power 
of  “authority,”  and  all  the  energy  of  a “depart- 
ment,” for  the  most  perfect  realisation  of  its  noble 
object.  This,  however,  is  not  be  effected  after  the 
fashion  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  dealing  with 
architecture  at  either  Sydenham  or  South  Kensing- 
ton ; neither  can  it  be  done  without  excluding  alike 
professional  prejudices  and  amateur  extravagances,  in 
order  to  secure  what  is  sound  in  principles,  compre- 
hensive in  range,  graphic  in  illustration,  and  at  once 
clear,  impressive,  and  attractive  in  the  capacity  of 
teaching. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Pakis.' — A project  has  been  presented  to  the 
Empei'or  by  SIM.  Roze,  father  and  son,  architects, 
proposing  to  decorate  the  places  publique,  boule- 
vax-ds,  &c.,  with  statues  of  men  eminent  in  history. 

— The  minister  of  state  has  just  purchased  M. 
Claudius  Jacquard’s  painting  repx-esenting  “ Ban- 
ditti of  the  Abruzzi.” — The  minister  of  public  in- 
struction has  given  a sum  of  money  to  be  expended 
in  the  complete  restoration  of  a small  pavilion  at  1 
Meaux,  the  studio  of  Bossuet. — It  is  said  that  the 
Castle  of  St.  Germain  is  to  be  put  in  thox-ough 
repair  for  the  reception  of  the  arms  and  armour 
now  in  the  Muse'e  d'  Artilleric , at  Paris,  this  last  I 
locale  being  too  small  to  contain  the  collection. — J 
The  annual  distribution  of  medals  has  taken  place  j 
at  the  Ecolc  des  Beaux  Arts  : M.  A.  Fould,  minister 
of  state,  px-esided  on  the  occasion. — The  year  1857 
has  witnessed  the  growth  of  much  architectural  | 

splendour  in  Paris:  the  Louvre,  the  “Halles  i 

Centrales,”  the  Church  of  St.  Clotilde,  have  been  i 
renovated  and  embellished,  and  new  squares,  boule- 
vai-ds,  &c.,  have  risen  up.  These  last  are  not  j 
finished,  but  sufficiently  advanced  to  judge  of  their  \ 
general  aspect,  which  is  ideally  splendid.  Paris, 
thirty  years  ago,  was  a city  of  mud  and  narrow 
streets,  it  is  now  the  city  of  boulevards  par  excel- 
lence : the  will  of  one  man  has  accomplished  much 
of  this  cxtraoi'dinary  change  in  five  years. — During 
the  last  days  of  December,  1857,  a number  of  | 
waggons  was  seen  on  the  road  to  the  Palais  d’ In- 
dustrie, Champs  Eli/sdes,  laden  with  statues,  groups, 
busts,  &c.  The  solution  of  the  enigma  is  as  fol- 
lows : — An  immense  quantity  of  various  objects  of 
Fine  Art  was  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  various 
garrets,  warehouses,  dark  galleries,  cellars,  &c.,  i 
belonging  to  the  Government.  These  are  to  be 
examined  by  a competent  jury,  and  an  exhibition 
made  in  the  unoccupied  building,  or  else  distributed 
amongst  the  various  museums,  palaces,  &c. ; no 
doubt  many  chefs  d'cettvrc  will  be  brought  to  light, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  Louvre  contains  nearly  as  i 
much  hidden  Art  as  is  already  exposed  to  public 
view. — The  different  niches  in  the  square  of  the  i 
Louvre  are  being  filled  with  statues. — M.  Ingx-es  I 
has  pi'esented  the  Theatre  Franqais  with  a painting 
representing  “ Molierc  dining  with  Louis  XIV.” — 

M.  Achille  Deveria,  celebrated  for  numerous  litho- 
graphic genre  subjects,  and  keeper  of  the  prints  in  ' 

the  Imperial  Library,  died  recently,  at  the  age  of  I 

fifty-seven. 

Vienna. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  exhibition  of  ( 
the  Austrian  Art-Union  of  this  year  indicates  the 
increasing  prevalence  of  Pre-Ratiaellism  in  land- 
scape art,  while  in  respect  of  figure  pictures,  there 
is  less  of  dry  severity  tlian  there  has  been  in  former 
3-ears.  Still  all  the  minute  elaboration  practised 
by  younger  Germany  falls  short  of  the  intensity  of 
English  Pre-Ruffaellism.  The  number  of  prizes 
was  ninety-two,  which  represented  an  amount  of 
nearly  20,000  florins.  Among  the  figure-painters 
whose  works  were  selected,  were  Friedliinder, 
L’AUemand,  Fischbach,  Roller,  and  Bewer;  and 
among  those  of  the  successful  landscape-painters, 
were  Boscher,  Bx-ieschi,  Brunner,  Hierschl,  Hoger, 
Lichtenfels,  Swobada,  &c. 

It  is  considered  a reproach  to  Vienna  that  such  a 
capital  has  yet  no  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
famous  composex-s,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Bee- 
thoven, although  the  subject  has  been  long  before  the 
public.  The  execution  of  such  a memorial,  or  such  a 
series  of  monuments,  having  been  left  to  the  Govern- 
ment, it  has  not  been  carried  out,  but  as  the  public  are 
now  stirring  in  the  matter,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
principal  amateurs  of  Vienna  should  perform  a 
selection  of  the  works  of  these  great  men  in  further-  I 
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ance  of  an  object  so  patriotic. — According  to  the 
new  constitution  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  this  body  have  again  the  right  of  instituting 
yearly  exhibitions  under  regulations  determinable 
by  their  own  members.  Artists  of  all  countries, 
but  especially  those  of  Austria,  are  invited  to 
contribute ; and  for  the  encouragement  of  talent 
for  the  next  three  years,  10,000  florins  is  granted 
by  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  works  of 
merit,  without  preference  to  the  nationality  of  the 
painters.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Academy,  but  the  accommodation  has 
been  found  so  limited  that  a more  commodious 
arrangement  is  contemplated,  by  which  means  the 
schools  will  be  conducted  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
building,  while  to  the  exhibition  the  lower  rooms 
will  be  assigned.  These  are  but  a part  of  the  re- 
organisation to  which  the  painters  of  Vienna  look 
forward  with  new  hope. 

Berlin. — At  the  close  of  the  year  some  of  the 
most  eminent  painters  of  the  German  schools  were 
occupied,  according  to  long  established  custom,  in 
the  execution  of  transparencies  of  subjects  suitable 
to  the  time.  Among  those  whose  works  are  most 
distinguished,  are  Amberg,  Ascar  Begas,  Karl 
Arnold,  Adolph  Menzel,  and  Gustro  Richter. 

The  residence  of  the  late  director  Schorn,  to  whom 
was  confided  the  management  of  the  cabinet  of  en- 
gravings, has,  since  the  death  of  its  proprietor,  been  a 
point  of  attraction  to  all  lovers  of  Art  and  vertu. 
Every  article  of  furniture  in  his  house  had  recom- 


mended itself  to  Schorn  for  its  antiquity,  elegance, 
or  originality  of  design,  and  this  taste  was  observ- 
able in  the  commonest  household  objecls.  But  that 
which  would  interest  the  artist  especially  were  the 
works  suspended  on  the  wails,  consisting  of  oil- 
pictures,  water-colour  drawings,  cartoons,  and 
various  kinds  of  studies,  all  for  the  most  part  by 
living  artists,  especially  by  Ivaulbach,  Magnus, 
Menzel,  Cretius,  Jacobi,  Trippel,  Berg,  &c.,  &o., 
constituting  in  the  whole,  furniture  and  works  of 
Art,  a collection  of  extraordinary  interest. 

Hanover. — The  monument  about  to  be  erected 
at  Worms,  in  memory  of  Luther,  finds  favour 
among  the  Protestants,  not  only  of  Germany,  but 
of  others  of  the  northern  states.  The  King  of 
Hanover  has  contributed  500  florins  to  the  fund, 
which  has  received  also  considerable  augmentation 
from  Sweden,  as  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  clergy  of  that  nation  are  warm  advocates  of  the 
project. 

Venice. — The  picture  by  Paul  Veronese,  which 
in  1849  was  so  much  damaged  at  Monte  Verico,  has 
been  for  some  time  in  this  city,  with  a view  to  its 
restoration — which  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria;  but  from  some  unknown  cause 
the  picture  has  never  yet  re-appeared  in  public, 
although  ample  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
emendation  of  what  injuries  soever  it  may  have 
received. 


THE  WOUNDED  AT  SCUTARI. 

FROM  THE  GROUP  BY  T.  PIIYFFERS. 

Though  the  title  given  to  this  group  of  sculpture 
tells  its  own  meaning,  additional  interest  will  be  ac- 
corded to  it  when  our  readers  are  told  that  in  the  face 
of  the  female  figure  they  see  an  excellent  portrait  of 
the  lady  whose  noble,  self-denying,  and  unwearying 
exertions  on  behalf  of  our  gallant  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea,  have  made  her  name  immortal  in  the  annals  of 
her  country.  Florence  Nightingale  is  a “house- 
hold word”  wherever  the  history  of  the  Russian  war 
lias  penetrated,  and  millions  “ have  risen  up  to  call 
her  blessed.”  When  the  heart  of  England  was 
wrung  with  anguish  at  the  cry  of  misery  and  dis- 
tress which  seemed  to  reach  us  with  every  breath  of 
air  wafted  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
when  at  the  same  moment  every  feeling  of  indig- 
nation was  roused  against  those  who,  either  through 
carelessness  or  mismanagement,  were  legitimately 
responsible  for  so  many  sufferings,  the  deeds  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  her  baud  of  devoted  sisters, 
shed  their  hallowing  and  consolatory  influence  over 
the  homes  of  her  native  land,  from  the  palace  to  the 
most  humble  cottage ; and  the  thanksgiving  of  a 
nation  went  up  from  every  household  to  heaven  for 
such  a “ministering  angel,”  and  its  prayers  that  a 
life  so  manifestly  valuable  might  be  prolonged  to 
complete  the  work  on  which  it  was  engaged.  Her 
name  requires  no  sculptured  stone,  or  graven  brass, 
to  eulogise  her  actions,  though  she  has  richly  earned 
the  proudest  monument  that  Art  can  rear  as  a testi- 
monial to  her  heroic  virtues. 

Florence  Nightingale  was  born  at  Florence,  in 


1823,  and  received  her  Christiau  name  from  the 
place  of  her  birth  : she  is  the  younger  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  W.S.  Nightingale,  Esq.,  of  Embley  Park, 
Hampshire,  and  Leigh-11  urst,  Derbyshire,  a gen- 
tleman of  considerable  intellectual  acquirements. 
“ Under  the  guidance  of  her  father,  she  gradually 
attained  proficiency  in  classics  and  mathematics,  as 
well  as  a general  acquaintance  with  science,  litera- 
ture, and  Art.  Nor  was  the  ordinary  range  of 
feminine  accomplishments  omitted  from  her  educa- 
tion, as  she  is  a good  musician,  and  can’boast  of  some 
knowledge  of  almost  all  the  modern  languages — 
speaking  those  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  with 
scarcely  less  facility  than  her  native  tongue.  . . . 
From  a very  early  age  she  evinced  a strong  sym- 
pathy and  affection  for  her  kind;  as  a child  she  was 
accustomed  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
and  needy  around  her  father’s  estates,  purchasing 
the  privilege  by  frequent  acts  of  self-denial ; and  in 
her  youth  she  became  still  further  their  teacher, 
consoler,  and  friend.  As  Miss  Nightingale  advanced 
to  an  age  which  admitted  of  independent  action,  she 
frequented  and  studied  the  schools,  hospitals,  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  continent,  gathering  up  knowledge  wherever  it 
might  be  found.”  * In  1851  she  went  to  Germany, 
and  resided  for  three  months  among  the  Protestant 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Kaiserwerth,  on  the  Rhine,  an 
institution  for  training  nurses ; and  on  her  re- 
turn home  took  up  her  abode  in  the  “ Sanatorium 
for  Gentlewomen,”  in  Harley  Street,  which  at  that 
time  was  languishing  for  want  of  systematic  manage- 
ment and  effectual  support ; under  her  able  direc- 
tion, and  liberal  pecuniary  assistance,  this  excellent 
institution  rapidly  recovered  from  its  low  and  sink- 
ing estate.  Thus  surely,  and  almost  silently — for 
few  comparatively  knew  of  her  acts  of  generosity 
and  Christian  love — was  this  admirable  woman  a 
female  Howard,  preparing  herself  for  the  great 
work  she  was  destined  to  perform  when  the  news 
of  the  Crimean  disasters  reached  England.  What 
she  did  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  Russian  war 
it  is  totally  unnecessary  to  refer  to : her  deeds  form 
no  insignificant  part  of  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  which  they  can  never  be  separated. 
Her  fitness  for  the  task  she  had  undertaken  called 
forth  the  following  remark,  made  by  an  officer 
of  high  standing,  whose  duty  called  him  to  be  in 
frequent  communication  with  her : — “ No  one,”  he 
said,  “ ever  entertains  the  slightest  idea  of  question- 
ing the  propriety  of  anything  Miss  Nightingale  does 
or  suggests : we  all  feel  it  is  the  right  thing,  and 
the  right  time  for  doing  it.”  Such  was  the  appre- 
ciation of  those  who  personally  witnessed  her 
labours;  the  nation  testified  its  feelings  by  the 
noble  subscription,  amounting  to  about  £45,000, 
now  waiting  the  disposal  of  the  lady;  and  the 
Queen’s  approval  was  expressed  by  a present  of  a 
rich  ornament  of  diamonds,  accompanied  by  an 
autograph  letter  such  as  few  subjects  have  received 
from  their  Sovereign  : yet  who  is  there  that  considers 
Florence  Nightingale’s  services  too  highly  estimated  ? 

For  many  months  past  Miss  Nightingale  has 
been  engaged  upon,  and  she  is  still  laboriously 
occupied  with,  the  preparation  of  a report  for  the 
Government  of  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
military  hospitals  of  the  country.  We  have  heard 
that  this  work  is  taxing  her  mental  and  bodily 
strength  severely : we  earnestly  pray,  and  are  sure 
that  our  desires  will  be  echoed  by  every  mau  and 
woman  throughout  the  British  dominions,  that  she 
may  he  spared  many  years  to  witness  the  fruits  of 
all  her  well-directed  and  devoted  energies  in  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity,  whose  friend  and  ser- 
vant she  is. 

Among  the  many  tributes  paid  to  her,  one  has 
recently  come  into  our  hauds  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  so  true  in  its  expressive  recognition  of 
her  worth,  and  so  poetically  beautiful,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  introduce  it  here ; and  the  more,  because 
we  believe  it  has  not  been  made  public  in  England, 
though  widely  circulated  iu  America : — 

SANTA  FILOMENA.f 
“ Whene’er  a noble  deed  is  wrought, 

Whene’er  is  spoken  a noble  thought, 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

* “ Men  and  Women  of  the  Time."  Published  by  Kent 
and  Co.,  London,  1858. 

t Saint  Nightingale  : a tribute  to  Florence,  the  saint  of 
the  Crimea. 


“ The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 

And  lifts  us  unawares 
Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

“ Honour  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 

And  by  their  overflow 
liaise  us  from  what  is  low ! 

“ Thus  thought  I,  as  by  night  I read 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead. 

The  trenches  cold  and  damp. 

The  starved  and  frozen  camp — 

“ The  wounded  from  the  battle  plain, 

In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain — 

The  cheerless  corridors, 

The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

“ Lo  in  that  house  of  misery, 

A lady  with  a lamp  I see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom, 

And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

“ And  slow,  as  in  a dream  of  bliss, 

The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 
Iler  shadow,  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls. 

“ As  if  a door  in  heaven  should  be 
Opened,  and  then  closed  suddenly, 

The  vision  came  and  went — 

The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

“ On  England's  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 

That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 
From  portals  of  the  past. 

“ A lady  with  a lamp  shall  stand 
Iu  the  great  history  of  the  laud, 

A noble  type  of  good, 

Heroic  womanhood. 

“ Nor  even  shall  be  wanting  here 
The  palm,  the  lily,  and  the  spear, 

The  symbols  that  of  yore 
Saint  Filomena  bore."* 

II.  W.  Longfellow. 

The  main  incident  of  this  beautiful  poem  is  founded 
on  a passage  in  a letter  read  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sidney  Herbert,  at  the  public  meeting  presided 
over  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
in  order  to  raise  a sura  of  money  that  should  not 
only  testify  the  national  gratitude  to  Miss  Nightin- 
gale, but  euable  her  to  found  “ an  institution  for  the 
training,  sustenance,  and  protection  of  nurses  and 
hospital  attendants.”  The  fund  thus  raised  (as  we 
have  stated)  amounted  to  about  £45,000 ; the  money 
was  invested  in  exchequer  bills,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  five  trustees  “ named”  by  Miss  Nightingale  ; it  is 
of  course  bearing  interest,  and  will,  by  God’s  blessing, 
produce  its  fruits  when  the  health  of  the  honoured 
and  estimable  lady  is  sufficiently  restored  to  enable 
her  to  execute  the  mighty  work  she  has  undertaken. 

The  little  group  of  sculpture — the  figures  are  of 
small  statuette  size — which  has  called  forth  the 
preceding  remarks,  is  the  work  of  a Belgian  sculptor, 
resident  in  London,  Theodore  Phyffers,  a native  of 
Louvain,  and  a pupil  of  the  late  Charles  Geerts, 
whom  he  assisted  to  model  the  sculpture  now  in 
the  Byzantine  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  He 
was  invited- to  England  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  to 
execute  some  carvings  in  wood  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament ; and  since  the  completion  of  the  latter 
works  he  has  been  engaged  in  many  of  the  eccle- 
siastical sculptures  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the 
restorations  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  and  the  picture- 
gallery  of  Lord  Howe  at  Gopsall  Hall,  Leicester- 
shire. He  is  an  artist  of  very  considerable  ability ; 
aud  there  is  no  doubt  lie  will  establish  a high  repu- 
tation in  England. 

The  work  we  have  engraved  was  executed  for 
Mrs.  Bracebridge,  the  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale, and  for  a considerable  time  her  companion 
and  fellow-worker  in  the  Crimea.  Miss  Night- 
ingale could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit  to  the 
sculptor, — she  has  no  desire  to  be  immortalised  by 
the  hand  of  any  artist, — but  he  had  several  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  lady,  and  marking  the  outlines 
and  expression  of  her  features : the  likeness  is 
satisfactory  to  those  who  know  her  well.  He 
has  treated  the  figure  in  a conventional  but  very 
picturesque  manner,  and  in  the  act  of  addressing 
a veteran  soldier  apparently  just  risen  from  his  bed 
of  suffering : it  is  a touching  subject,  that  cannot 
fail  to  excite  feelings  of  sympathy  and  admiration 
in  all  who  look  at  it.  The  original  work  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  last  year. 


* [The  Dame  by  which  the  poet  has  chosen  to  designate 
Miss  Nightingale  would  seem  to  favour  an  idea  prevailing 
when  she  was  in  the  Crimea,  and  which  probably  many 
entertain  now,  that  the  religious  opinions  of  this  lady 
tend  towards  the  Church  of  Rome:  but  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  her  know  her  to  be  a sincere  and  zealous 
member  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Euglaud.— Ed.  A.-J.] 
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duties  were  to  prevent  encroachments  on  the  bed  and  soil  ot  the  river,  or 
anything  being  done  on  ils  hanks  to  impede  navigation ; to  regulate  the  moor- 
ings of  vessels  in  the  port,  deepen  the  channel,  erect  and  maintain  public 
stairs,  keep  iu  repair  the  locks,  weirs,  and  towing-paths,  regulate  the  fisheries, 
and  seize  unlawful  nets,  &c.  In  the  performance  of  these  duties  they  were 
aided  by  four  harbour-masters,  an  engineer,  water-bailiff,  and  other  officials 
appointed  by  the  corporation. 

The  revenue  arose  principally  from  two  sources,  viz.,  the  tonnage  dues  on 
ships  frequenting  the  port,  and  the  tolls  paid  by  vessels  passing  through  the 
locks,  or  using  the  lauding-piers.  The  corporation  also  received,  not  as  con- 
servators of  the  river,  hut  as  owners  of  its  bed  and  soil,  rents  for  wharfs,  piers, 
and  landing-places,  which  they  granted  licenses  to  erect.  The  produce  of  the 
tonnage  dues  was  about  £18,000  per  annum,  a sum  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  charged  upon  them,  as  the  corporation  were  in  possession 
of  a surplus  of  about  £90,000 ; but  as  the  application  of  these  dues  was,  by 
act  of  parliament,  strictly  limited  to  the  river  below  London  Bridge,  no  benefit 
could  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  such  surplus  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  river,  where  the  amouut  received  from  tolls  was  small,  and,  in  conse- 
queucc  of  the  great  competition  of  the  railways  with  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
river,  had  latterly  become  so  much  diminished,  as  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
annual  expense. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  in  which  the  corporation  were  placed,  with  a 
surplus  below  bridge,  which  they  were  unable  to  appropriate,  and  a deficiency 
above  bridge,  which  they  had  no  means  of  making  good  but  by  pledging  their 
corporate  estates — they  have  shown  no  hesitation  in  the  performance  of  the  duty 
cast  upon  them.  Meanwhile  circumstances  had  arisen  to  prevent  that  efficient 
management  of  the  Thames  which  it  has  ever  been  the  constant  object  of  the 
corporation  to  secure.  A claim  was  set  up  by  the  crown  to  the  bed  and 
soil  of  the  river.  The  right  to  the  conservancy  of  the  Thames  had  been 
contested  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  then  Lord  High  Admiral, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  the  city ; but  the  right  to  the  bed  and  soil  of 
the  sea-shore,  and  of  navigable  rivers,  between  high  and  low-water  mark,  is 
comparatively  a recent  claim  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  A bill  was  filed 
I against  the  corporation  to  enforce  this  claim,  and  requiring  them  to  show  their 
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* “ Deeps  " are  portions  of  the  river  staked  and  otherwise  protected,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  use  of  nets,  and  so  to  facilitate  the  sport  of  the  angler,  for  whose  especial  benefit  they 
are  formed.  Usually,  old  boats  are  sunk  in  these  deeps ; the  fish  collect  about  them, 
and  cannot  be  removed  by  any  “ coarse”  process.  The  deeps  between  Staines  and  Rich- 
mond have  all  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  of  London:  to  them,  there- 


title;  and  after  protracted  proceedings,  extending  over  a period  of  thirteen 
years,  a compromise  was  effected.  The  city,  with  a view  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  consented  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  the  crown  to  the  bed  and  soil  of 
the  river,  and  the  crown  consented  to  grant  a title  to  the  corporation,  stipu- 
lating, at  the  same  time,  that  a scheme,  suggested  by  Government  for  the 
future  management  of  the  river,  should  be  adopted  and  embodied  in  an  act  of 
Parliament,  which  act  has  recently  come  into  operation. 

The  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1857,  places  the  authority  over  the  river 
Thames — within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  city — in  a board 
consisting  of  twelve  persons,  viz.,  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  two 
Aldermen,  and  four  Common  Council  men,  elected  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  ihe  Deputy-master  of  the  Trinity  House,  two  persons  chosen  by  the 
Admiralty,  one  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  one  by  the  Trinity  House.  The 
members  are  severally  to  remain  in  office  for  five  years,  unless  otherwise 
removed,  and  will  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  revenue  arising  from  the 
tonnage  dues  below  bridge,  and  the  tolls  and  other  receipts  above  bridge,  are, 
together,  to  form  one  fund  for  the  management  and  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river ; and  of  the  receipts  arising  from  embankments,  or 
other  appropriation  of  the  bed  and  soil,  one-third  is  to  be  paid  to  the  crown, 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  be  added  to  the  general  fund  above  mentioned. 

Thus  has  an  almost  regal  authority,  enjoyed  for  ages  by  the  citizens  of  London, 
and  exercised  by  their  chief  magistrate  and  corporation  in  a spirit  of  munifi- 
cent liberality  that  did  honour  to  their  administration,  been  quietly  supplanted 
and  absorbed  by  the  greater  power  of  the  crown.  Our  hope  is,  that  public 
interest  may  not  suffer  by  the  change.  Those  who  have  visited  the  Thames 
above  “ the  city  stone,”  cannot  fail  to  lament  that  the  whole  of  the  river 
has  not  been  under  their  jurisdiction  : between  Staines  and  London  all  matters 
have  been  admirably  and  liberally  managed ; from  Staines  upwards  they  have 
been  shamefully  neglected.  There  are  numerous  “ Boards  of  Conservancy”  from 
Cricklade  downwards,  not  one  of  which  seems  to  have  the  least  idea  of  cleansing 
the  river,  repairing  its  banks,  or  facilitating  its  navigation  and  traffic.  If  we 
are  to  judge  of  other  “ reforms”  which  the  corporation  of  the  metropolis  is 
doomed  to  uudergo,  by  this  reformation  of  the  conservancy  of  the  Thames,  we 
fear  we  may  not  anticipate  a change  that  will  be  advantageous. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  “ improving  ” spirit  of  the  age  will  not  proceed 
so  far  as  to  remove  this  ancient  boundary  mark ; but  that  the  inscription  it 
still  retains — “ God  preserve  the  City  of  Loudon  ” — will  be  uttered  as  a fervent 
prayer  by  generations  yet  to  come : for,  of  a truth,  upou  the  prosperity  of  the 
metropolis  of  England,  depends  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

Staines — or,  as  it  is  written  in  old  records,  Stanes — is  on  the  Middlesex  side 
of  the  river, — a busy  and  populous  town,  with  a venerable  and  picturesque 


STAINES  BRIDGE. 

church.  A handsome  bridge  connects  it  with  the  county  of  Surrey,  from  whence 
there  are  direct  roads  to  Windsor,  Egham,  aud  Chertsey.  This  bridge  was 
erected  in  1832,  George  Rennie  being  the  engineer.  It  was  opened  in  state  by 
His  Majesty  King  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide.  “ The  bridge  consists 
principally  of  three  extremely  fiat,  segmental  arches  of  granite,  the  middle 
arch  being  of  seventy-four  feet  span,  and  the  lateral  ones  sixty-six  feet  each  : 
there  arc  also  two  adjoining  semi-circular  arches,  each  ten  feet  in  the  span,  for 
towing  paths.  Besides  these,  there  are  six  brick  arches  of  twenty  feet  in  the 
span,  two  on  the  Surrey  side  and  four  in  Middlesex,  to  admit  the  water  to  flow 
off  during  land-floods.”  Our  engraving  is  taken  from  “ above  bridge,”  aud 
underneath  one  of  the  arches  is  seen  the  comfortable  little  inn,  “The  Swan,” 
well  known  to  all  brethren  of  the  craft,  and  especially  those  who  frequent 
“ Staines  Deep,”  * where,  during  the  autumn  months,  abundance  of  large  roach 
will  usually  reward  the  pleasant  toil  of  the  punt-fisher. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  THAMES, 

FROM  ITS  RISE  TO  ITS  FALL. 


BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 


Part  XIV. 

E r.re  now  approaching  the  ancient  town 
of  Staines;  its  bridge  and  its  church- 
steeple  arc  in  sight ; but  before  we  reach 
them  there  is  an  object  standing  on  one 
of  the  aits  that  claims  our  especial  atten- 
tion.  We  must  step  ashore  to  examine 
I it,  for  it  is  THE  BOUNDARY  STONE  of  the 
City  of  Loudon  ; and  here  its  jurisdiction 
ends — or  did  end,  we  should  rather  say, 
for  by  a recent  enactment  all  its  rights  and 
privileges,  as  regard  the  river  Thames, 
were  transferred  to  “a  commission.” 

The  conservancy  of  the  river  Thames 
was  vested  in  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London  by  long  prescription, 
confirmed  by  various  charters  and  acts  of  parliament.  Apart  from  the  Courts 
of  Conservancy,  which  were  held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  person,  attended  by 
the  Recorder  and  other  officers,  with  much  state,  most  of  the  administrative 
duties  of  Conservator  of  the  Thames  have  long  been  performed  by  a committee 
of  the  corporation,  known  as  the  “ Navigation  and  Port  of  London  Committee,” 
consisting  of  twelve  Aldermen  and  twenty-nine  Common  Councilmcn.  Their 
jurisdiction  extended  from  Staines,  in  Middlesex,  to  Yantlct,  in  Kent.  Their 
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The  river  proceeds  hence  between  low  banks,  which  are  frequently  inundated 
during  winter,  until  we  reach  the  lock  at  “ Penty-Hook  ” — Penton-Hook  an 
artificial  passage  by  which  boats  are  enabled  to  avoid  a “ long  round  ot  a mile 
or  so.  But  he  who  voyages  for  pleasure  will  find  this  aucient  passage  very 
desirable  : it  is  generally  an  entire  solitude  ; water-birds  revel  here  ; butterflies 
are  always  numerous ; the  Thames  trout  is  seldom  absent  from  its  tiny  breaks 
and  waterfalls ; and  the  Abbey  river  is  one  of  its  tributaries,  suggestive  of 
memories  when  the  monks  of  Chertsevhad  here  their  productive  fisheries,  which 
kept  their  ponds  and  preserves  continually  full.  This  retired  and  tranquil 
branch  of  our  dear  river  is  in  high  favour  with  the  angler  ; and  perhaps  there 
is  no  single  nook  of  the  Thames,  from  its  rise  to  its  fall,  where  he  can  receive 
so  large  a recompense  of  quiet  pleasure.  Does  he  “ scrape  ” for  gudgeou  ? — here 
he  will  find  a dozen  “ pitches,”  each  of  which  yields  enough  for  a day.  ‘Will 
he  try  his  skill  among  the  roach  and  dace,  baitiug  with  a single  gentle  a No.  12 
hook  mounted  on  a single  hair  and  a somewhat  heavy  float — for  the  stream 
hereabouts  is  deep  and  rapid  ?— he  is  either  a poor  craftsman  or  will  be  singu- 
larly unfortunate,  if  he  do  not  basket  his  ten  dozen  before  he  issues  from  the 
bend  into  the  main  current.  Docs  he  covet  the  “ big  ” chub  ? — let  him 
throw  his  mimic  grub  uuder  any  one  of  those  overhanging  willows,  and  the 
chances  are  he  will  hook  one  of  more  than  three  pounds’  weight.  But,  espe- 
cially— is  he  a barbel  fisher,  and  has  the  luck  to  have  Galloway  aiding  and 
assisting  his  sport  P — he  is  sure  to  catch  more  than  he  will  like  to  carry  home, 
if  he  has  to  walk  from  the  bank  to  the  railway.  Galloway,  who  lives  close  to 
Chertscy — or,  as  he  will  tell  you,  “ Chersy  ” — bridge,  is  one  of  the  best 
fishermen  on  the  Thames,  and  if  any  day  in  his  company  be  not  a good  day,  the 
fault  will  not  be  his  ; for  he  knows  not  only  every  pitch,  but  every  stone  of  the 
river  between  his  own  immediate  locality  and  a few  miles  above  it  and  below  it. 
He  is  not  only  an  experienced  and  intelligent,  but  a most  obliging  and  “ pains- 
taking ” guide  and  counsellor ; and  seems  always  to  consider  that  ample  sport 
is  ever  a part  of  his  contract, — so,  as  we  have  said,  if  the  evening  bring  dis- 
appointment, the  cause  has  been  beyond  his  control.  But  if  a neophyte  visit 
the  Thames  in  search  of  sport,  whose  line  is  strong  enough,  and  hook  big 
enough,  to  snare  and  land  a Severn  salmon, — if  his  shot  are  swan-shot,  and  his 
float  "a  pretty  toy,  and  his  rod  bends  like  a reed  in  a storm,  or  is  as  stiff  and 
straight  as  a “ popilur  tree  ” — what  then  can  Galloway  do  ? — what  but  shrug  his 
shoulders,  gently  hint  that  the  water  is  too  clear  or  too  thick  for  sport,  and 
grumble  ‘'uuder  breath  ” a wish  that  such  brutal  tackle  were  in  “Norroway.” 
And  to  this  heavy  affliction  he  is  often  doomed ; while  the  “ angler  ” seeks  the 
train  with  a light  load,  and  growls  his  discontent  against  the  liberality  of  the 
bountiful  Bather,  who  has  only  refused  reward  to  a bungler  in  the  art. 

Let  the  true  angler,  who  knows  his  art  aud  loves  it,  spend  a day  with 
Galloway  at  Penty-Hook,  and  we  assure  him  of  a day’s  enjoyment  such  as  he 
will  rarely  find  elsewhere,  or  in  other  company  ; for  Galloway  is  full  of  anecdote 
such  as  the  fisherman  likes  to  hear  and  tell.  The  barbel  loves  quiet ; in  this 
locality  he  always  finds  it,  and  Galloway  knows  his  haunts  and  his  habits  well. 

The  Barbel  (Barbus  vutyaris)  is  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  barbs  or  wattles 
attached  to  its  mouth.  It  feeds  on  slugs,  worms,  and  small  fish,  and  is  there- 
fore always  found  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a poor  fish  “ for  the  table,”  and  no 
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mode  of  “dressing”  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  can  make  it  tolerable  as  a dish; 
yet  large  quantities  are  sold  in  the  London  markets,  principally  (why  we  could 
never  ascertain)  to  the  Jews.  In  the  Thames,  and  also  in  other  rivers,  they 
grow  to  a large  size,  sometimes  weighing  as  much  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  ; 
and  w'lien  they  are  “ on  the  feed,”  which  is  usually  during  the  autumn  months, 
when  the  weed  begins  to  rot,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  angler  to  catch 
upwards  of  a hundredweight  in  the  course  of  a day.  Wc  have  ourselves 
achieved  this  feat  several  times  ; and  once,  under  Teddington  Weir,  killed  two 
fish,  each  of  which  weighed  ten  pounds  and  a half:  for  confirmation  of  this  fact 
we  refer  any  sceptic  to  James  Kemp — one  of  the  Kemps  of  Teddington,  to 
whom  we  shall  make  reference  in  due  course. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  fish  for  barbel  with  “the  ledger:”  it  is,  however,  “a 
custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,” — for  it  gives  the 
augler  nothing  to  do  except  to  watch  the  running  out  of  his  reel,  and  to  “ haul 
in,”  as  if  a stone  were  fastened  to  his  line.  By  this  mode,  a large  piece  of  lead 
is  attached  to  the  line  within  about  two  feet  from  the  hook  ; the  hook  being 
baited  with  a large  lob-worm,  it  is  then  thrown  in,  and  the  barbel  “runs  away  ” 
with  it,  literally  hooking  himself,  for  the  weight  acts  as  a check.  This  is,  how- 


foro,  Thames  anglers  have  long  been,  and  will  long  be,  largely  indebted.  To  the  angler, 
at  all  events,  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Commission  is  a subject 
of  regret ; and  he  is  a recreant  brother,  who,  obtaining  a day's  sport  in  any  of  the  41  deeps,'' 
will  fail  to  repeat  the  prayer  of  the  boundary  stone — “ God  preserve  the  City  of  London." 


CUEltTSEY  MtlDGE. 

attention  until  he  arrives  at  Chertsev  Lock,  right  under  which,  apparently,  (for 
there  is  here  a fall  of  some  magnitude)  is  Chertsey  Bridge. 

Let  us  step  ashore,  and,  having  refreshed  ourselves  at  “ The  Chequers,” — 
the  inn  pictured  in  our  print, — walk  a mile  or  so  to  visit  Chertsey  town. 

We  are  arriving  at  Chertsey,  in  the  evening,  after  a pleasant  day  at  Penty- 
Hook  : it  is  eight  o’clock ; we  hear  the  chimes  of  the  curfew,  heard  very  rarely 
iu  England  now-a-days,  but  in  the  quiet  little  town,  of  small  traffic  and  no 
manufacture,  the  ancient  custom  is  still  maintained,  the  curfew  tolling  so  many 
times  to  denote  the  day  of  the  month — once  for  the  first,  and  thirty  times  for 
the  thirtieth.*  We  pass  the  church,  part  ancient,  and  part  new : if  we  enter 


* The  ringing  of  the  curfew  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  English  customs  ; though  popularly 
believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror,  it  was  more  probably  an 


in  one  of  the  small  rooms,  to  which  access  is  readily  obtained.  Iu  any  case, 
he  will  do  well  to  look  about  him.  The  steeple  of  a church  adds  its  eloquent 
grace  to  a pleasing  although  flat  landscape : it  is  the  church  at  Laleham. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  the  square  tower  of  Chertsey  Church.  Cattle  are  feed- 
ing on  the  luxuriant  grass  in  Chertsey  mead,  or  cooling  themselves  in  the 
shallow  stream ; the  ferry-boat  is  conveying  foot  passengers  only,  for  the 
river  here  is  not  deep,  and  a mounted  traveller  may  cross  it,  swimming 
merely  the  small  “ bit  ” that  forms  the  channel  of  the  barges.  Rising  just 
above  him  is  St.  Anne’s  Hill — so  long  the  happy  and  quiet  home  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  and  now  the  property  of  his  descendant,  Lord  Hollaud.  Looking 
eastward,  he  has  in  view  the  wooded  rise  of  Woburn,  and  farther  on  that  of 
Oallamls.  Immediately  bes’dc  Hie  banks,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  claim 


ever,  coarse  and  clumsy  fishing,  for  a fish  worth  little  or  nothing  when  it  is 
caught.  Far  otherwise  is  it  when  the  barbel  is  hooked  with  a very  small  hook, 
mounted  on  fine  gut,  or  it  may  be  the  single  hair  of  roach  tackle  : then  the 
strong  fellow'  gives  ample  “ play,”  and  probably  half  an  hour  will  necessarily 
pass  before  the  laudiug-nct  is  iu  requisition,  and  he  is  safely  deposited  in  the 
wrell  of  the  punt — especially  w;hcn  the  water  is  deep  and  the  current  strong. 

To  us,  our  days  of  barbel  fishing  are  pleasant  aud  very  healthful  memories — 
the  truest  luxuries  of  an  active  and  busy  life;  and  although  we  have  killed 
trout  in  the  rivers  aud  lochs  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland,  and  salmon  uuder 
the  beautiful  fall  of  Doonas,  on  the  miglilv  Shannon,  we  recur  with  greater 
pleasure  to  those  hours  of  repose  and  relaxation  we  have  passed  at  Penty-Hook, 
when  winding  up  and  letting  out  a line,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached  a 
stout  and  strong  barbel  of  some  seven  pounds — our  assured  property  from  the 
moment  the  hook  entered  his  leathern  mouth. 

From  Penty-Hook  there  is  nothing  to  interest  the  voyager  until  he  reaches 
the  pretty  Ferry  at  Laleham.  He  may,  if  he  pleases,  step  ashore  at  the 
clean  and  neat  ferry-house  here  pictured,  and  either  dine  on  the  bank,  or 
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it,  it  will  be  to  see  a beautiful  bas-relief  by  Flaxmnn  of  the  raising  of  Jairus’s 
daughter.  It  is  behind  the  church — between  it  and  the  river — we  shall  1 
find  the  remains  of  once  and  long-famous  Chertsey  Abbey.  These  remains 
consist  of  a few  stone  walls,  the  grave-yard,  now  a rich  garden,  and  the  fish- 
ponds, which  even  to-day  hold  water,  by  which  cattle  of  the  adjacent  farm  arc 
refreshed.  The  abbey  was  founded  a.d.  GG6,  and  held  almost  imperial  rule 


“ Here  the  last  accents  flow’d  from  Cowley's  tongue.” 


lie  died  on  the  2Sth  July,  1GG7-  He  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; his 
body  having  been  conveyed  along  the  side  of  the  Thames  he  loved  so  well — 


“ What  tears  the  river  shed. 

When  the  sad  pomp  along  his  banks  was  led  ! " 


A throng  of  nobles  followed  him  to  his  grave  ; and  the  worthless  king  he  had 
served,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  deserted,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had 
not  left  a better  man  behind  him  in  England.  Although  “ the  Porch  ” — from 
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them  in  turn  to  various  “ civilians  and  laymen.”  Chertsey  Abbey  received  the 
remains  of  the  pious  but  unhappy  Henry  VI. — 

“ Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a holy  king, 

Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster” — 


ancient  usage  as  a precaution  against  fire,  in  remote  days  of  defective  local  rule,  when 
houses  wore  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and  fires  were  frequent.  The  curfew  or  couvre/eu 
itself  was  a metal  case,  which  closed  over  the  wood  ashes  and  extinguished  them. 
Eight  o'clock  was  the  hour  at  which  all  persons  were  enjoined  to  put  out  fires  and  lights, 
and  retire  to  bed  : upon  the  continent  the  custom  was  general. 


subsequently  interred  at  Windsor.  Its  glory  extended  far  and  near;  its  juris- 
diction in  Suircy  was  almost  unlimited;  its  wealth  was  prodigious;  its  abbot 
ranked  with  princes— and  ruled  them.  It  is  now  difficult  to  trace  its  site;  of 
the  enormous  aud  very  beautiful  pile,  scarcely  one  stone  remains  upon  another. 
Those  who  delve  the  adjacent  ground  rarely  do  so  without  disinterring  long- 
buried  bones  : indications  of  its  ancient  glories  now  and  then  present  them- 
selves— broken  capitals,  stone  coflins,  encaustic  tiles,  and  fragments  of  painted 
glass  ; hut  Chertsey  Abbey  is  little  more  than  an  historic  memory. 

If  the  visitor  has  time,  lie  will  stroll  through  the  town  to  visit  St.  Anne’s 
llill;  and  do  pilgrimage  to  the  home,  and  lawns,  and  gardens,  and  quaint 
summer-houses,  and  lonely  walks  so  closely  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  On  his  way  he  will  pass  “the  Golden  Grove,”  where  lives 
one  to  whom  many  owe  a debt  for  large  enjoyment  and  much  instruction — Sir 
George  Smart.  Directly  fronting  his  plain  aud  simple  house  is  the  famous  oak- 
tree,  which  no  doubt  the  monk3  planted  near  to  one  of  their  out-dwellings, 
which  still  hears  the  name  of  Monk’s  Grove.  Let  him  pause  awhile  at  the 
gate  of  wrought  iron,  at  the  entrance  to  the  dwelling  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
and  walk  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  from  which,  on  a clear  day,  he  may  obtain 
a view  of  St.  Paid’s — although  distant  twenty  miles  aud  more.  The  view  is 
indeed  glorious  and  beautiful  from  this  charming  height — "Windsor  on  the  one 
side,  London  on  the  other.  A slight  descent  leads  him  into  a close  and  thick 
wood,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a picturesque  “ bit” — St.  Anne’s  "Well,  a relic 
of  the  chapel  that  once  existed  here,  and  was  probably  creeled  when  the  abbey 
was  founded,  twelve  centuries  ago. 


over  numerous  villages,  extending  its  “paternal  sway”  into  Middlesex,  and 
even  so  far  as  Loudon,  where  its  mitred  abbot  had  a “ fair  lodging.”  It  was  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  its  foundation  being  almost  coeval  with  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons  by  Erchenwald,  first  abbot  of  Chertsey,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  London. 
Gradually  it  grew  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  abbeys  of  the 
kingdom,  fostered  and  endowed  by  nearly  all  English  monnrehs,  from  the  Con- 
queror down,  until  the  eighth  Henry  dissolved  it,  and  gave  its  rich  possessions 
to  the  Abbey  of  Bisham,  which,  having  enjoyed  them  for  a time,  relinquished 


cowley's  house. 

We  return  to  Chertsey,  and  passing  up  its  main  street,  stand  before  a quaint 
old  building,  where  a good  and  benevolent  clergyman  now  resides : it  is  the 
Porch  House,  in  which  the  poet  Cowley  lived  aud  died — 


* The  whole  of  this  district  has  been  fully  described  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  “ Pilgrim- 
ages to  English  Shrines;”  and  the  reader  who  desires  to  know  more  concerning  it,  is 
referred  to  the  Art-Journal  for  1S51.  We  have  introduced  two  of  the  prints  from  that 
volume  as  essential  to  us  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  make  more  clear  our  details  con- 
cerning St.  Anne’s  llill  and  the  residence  of  Charles  James  Fox. 


siiEmr.TON  ciiurcn. 

•vhcnce  it  received  its  name — “ the  Porch  House  ” — was  long  ago  removed,  Cow- 
ley’s house  retains  much  of  its  original  character.  The  room  in  which  he  died 
is  still  intact,  and  a group  of  trees — Cowley’s  seat — flourish  in  vigorous  age. 

We  may  not  extend  our  visit,  although  a drive  through  the  pretty  village 
if  Addlestoiie—  joining  the  railroad  there — would  be  a worthy  finish  to  a 
long  summer’s  day  of  pleasure  :*  we  return  to  Chertsey  Bridge,  and  resume 
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our  voyage  downward,  admiring,  as  we  pass,  the  pleasant  woods  and  wooded 
heights  of  Woburn,  and  welcoming  another  of  the  river’s  many  tributaries — the 
Wey,  which  joins  the  Thames  a mile  or  so  below  the  bridge  at  Chertsey.  Let  us 
first,  however,  glance  at  Chertsey  mead,  where  it  is  said  grows  the  best  hay 
in  England;  and  where,  during  a large  part  of  the  year,  there  is  right  of 
commonage,  of  which  the  neighbouring  farmers  avail  themselves  to  fatten  cows 
that  supply  London  with  pure  milk. 

The  Wey  enters  the  Thames  at  a mill  in  a curve  of  the  stream,  but  the 
ordinary  way  for  boats  is  to  the  lock  at  Shepperton.  The  woody  grounds  of 
Oatlauds  now  begin  to  rise  on  the  right,  and  a short  distance  to  the  left  is 
SheppjsBTON  Church  and  village.  Close  to  the  river  arc  the  house  and  grounds 
of  W.  S.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  M.P.:  some  fine  trees  hang  over  his  boat-house.  These 
grouuds  are,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  to  be  met  with  all  along  the  river- 
bauks  ; those  who  have  taste  as  well  as  riches,  have  always  the  power  to  give 
to  others  a large  share  of  the  luxuries  they  themselves  obtain  from  wealth. 
The  distance  to  Shepperton  by  water  from  Chertsey  Bridge  is  about  four 
miles ; but  the  direct  way  by  land  is  not  more  than  a mile  and  a quarter. 
Another  .turn  of  the  river  brings  us  to  Lower  Halliford.  The  river  is  now  free 
of  any  striking  feature  until  we  approach  the  long  bridge  at  Walton;  the 
village  is  half  a mile  inland,  and  hidden  from  view.  At  a sharp  turn  of  the 
river  before  we  reach  the  bridge  is  Coway  Stakes.  Our  view  is  sketched 
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from  the  bridge,  looking  back  toward  Weybridge  Church,  its  tall  spire  and  the 
high  land  of  Oatlands  Park  being  the  chief  features  of  the  view.  The  small 
arch  in  the  foreground  is  a waterway ; between  this  point  and  the  two  dark 
trees  of  the  middle  distance,  still  lie  under  the  Thames  all  that  remain  of 
the  stakes  which,  tradition  says,  arc  those  that  impeded  Cmsar.  When  the 
water  is  low  and  clear,  some  of  the  fragments,  it  is  said,  may  still  be  seen 
imbedded  in  the  clay;  others  have  been  taken  from  the  river,  black  with  age, 
but  still  sound. 

Cicsar  has  left  a circumstantial  account  of  his  battle  here  with  the  British 
tribes.  It  occurred  b.c.  64,  on  his  second  visit  to  our  island,  when,  satisfied  of 
the  insincerity  of  submission  of  the  natives  to  Roman  rule,  he  resolved  to 
penetrate  farther  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  quell  opponents  under  the 
command  of  Cassivellaunus.  He  narrates  the  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  the 
Britons  carried  on  against  his  forces,  by  continually  harassing  them  in  small 
parties,  “ so  that  one  squadron  relieved  another,”  he  says,  “ and  our  men,  who 
had  been  contending  against  those  who  were  exhausted,  suddenly  found  them- 
selves engaged  with  a fresh  body  who  had  taken  their  place.”  He  accordingly 
determined  to  come  to  a general  engagement,  and  invade  the  territory  of  Cassi- 
vellaunus. lie  describes  leading  his  army  towards  the  Thames  to  ford  the 
river,  which  he  says  could  ouly  be  passed  on  foot  in  oue  place,  and  that  with 
difficulty.  He  had  gained  intelligence  from  prisoners  and  deserters  that  his 
passage  was  here  to  be  disputed : when  he  arrived  at  the  river,  he  perceived  a 
large  force  on  the  opposite  bank  drawn  up  to  oppose  him;  “the  bank  more- 
over, was  planted  with  sharp  stakes,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  were  fixed 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  beneath  the  water.”  But  nothing  could  restrain  the 
impetuosity  of  his  legionaries,  who  dashed  into  the  river,  and  drove  off  the 
Britons. 

The  venerable  Bede  notes  that  these  stakes  “ are  seen  to  this  day,  about  the 
thickness  of  a man’s  thigh,  stuck  immoveable,  being  driven  hard  into  the 
bottom  of  tire  river;”  and  Camden,  in  his  “ Britannia,”  says  of  Oatlands,  “ It 
is  a proper  house  of  the  king’s,  and  offreth  itself  to  be  scene  within  a park ; 
neer  unto  which  Crcsar  passed  over  Thames.”  He  then  narrates  the  event,  con- 
cluding by  saying,  “ In  this  thing  I cannot  be  deceived,  considering  that  the 
river  here  is  scarce  six  foot  deep  : the  place  at  this  day  of  these  stakes  is  called 
Coway  Stakes,  and  Cajsar  maketh  the  borders  of  Cassivellaunus,  where  he  setteth 
down  his  passage  over  the  river,  to  be  about  fourscore  Italian  miles  from  the 
sea  which  beateth  upon  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  where  he  landed,  and  at  the  very 
same  distance  is  this  passage  of  ours.” 

In  the  time  of  Cfcsar  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  low  land 
about  here  was  a swamp,  and  the  Britons  secured  themselves  in  the  rude  earth- 
works they  had  constructed  in  the  woody  land  which  overlooked  the  river. 
There  are  intrenchments  of  this  sort  on  St.  George’s  Hill  at  Weybridge,  aud 
also  on  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  Chertsey.  There  are  traces  of  others  at  Wimbledon, 
proving  that  this  range  of  elevations  was  made  use  of  for  defence.  We  have 
mentioned  the  old  hill  camp  which  formed  one  of  the  defences  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills ; and  here  we  may  properly  devote  a brief  space' to  a consideration  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

When  Crcsar  visited  Britain  the  old  Celtic  population  was  considerably  inter- 
mixed with  the  Belgtc,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  richest  parts  of  South 
Britain,  and  kept  up  a close  alliance  with  the  Gaulish  traders,  to  whom  the 
people  of  the  Kentish  coast  greatly  assimilated.  Strabo  slightly  describes  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  old  Britains,  in  their  long  dark  garments  fastened 
round  the  waist,  and  long  hair  and  beards.  Herodotus  and  Pliny  speak  of  their 
puncturing  and  staining  their  bodies  with  the  juice  of  herbs,  as  a mark  of 


noble  descent.  Crcsar  notes  that  they  were  “ clad  with  skins ; all  the  Britons 
stain  themselves  with  woad,  which  gives  a blue  colour,  aud  imparts  a ferocious 
aspect  in  battle ; they  have  long  llowing  hair,  and  do  not  shave  the  upper 
Up.”* 

The  river  Thames  has  preserved,  as  if  in  a museum,  some  relics  of  its  ancient 
masters.  Our  engraving  exhibits  a group  of  antiquities  found  in  the  stream, 
and  upon  its  banks.  Of  these  the  early  British  shield  of  bronze,  with  its  great 
central  boss,  and  double  row  of  smaller  ones,  was  dredged  up  from  the  river 
between  Little  Wittenheim  and  Dorchester,  a neighbourhood  that  formed  the 
site  of  several  hostile  engagements. f The  leaf-shaped,  bronze  sword  was 
found  also  in  the  river  near  Vauxball,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  similarity 
to  the  early  Greek  weapons  found  at  Pompeii.  The  other  antiquities  of  the 
group  belong  to  the  Saxon  period,  and  the  banks  of  the  Thames  are  rich  in 
such  memorials. 

The  other  objects  in  our  group  were  discovered  in  tumuli  on  the  high  laud 
at  Long  Whittenham,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  umbo  or  boss  at  the  right  corner 
of  the  group,  was  originally  tixed  on  the  large  wooden  shield  adopted  by  the 
Saxons.  At  Dorchester,  many  remarkable  antiquities  have  been  found,  among 
the  rest  a large  brooch,  richly  decorated.  The  more  ordinary  decorations 


for  the  person  usually  found  in  Saxon  tumuli  are  exhibited  in  our  second 
group,  consisting  of  brooches  and  hair-pins  found  at  Fairford  and  Long  Whit- 
tenhain.^1  Three  varieties  of  the  former  have  been  selected ; they  are  all  of 
bronze,  the  central  one  being  of  the  most  ordinary  form.  That  to  the  left 
is  cup -shaped,  the  surface  decorated  with  raised  ornament,  which  has  been 
strongly  gilt.  That  to  the  right  is  formed  of  white  metal,  decorated  with 
incised  ornament,  and  washed  with  silver ; a pin  behind  assisted  in  securing 
them  to  the  dress.  The  hair-pins  crossed  at  the  back  of  the  central  brooch 
are  also  of  bronze,  having  pendent  rings  attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
each,  one  being  slightly  ornamented.  With  them  were  found  finger-rings,  con- 
sisting of  a fiat  coil  of  bronze,  beads  of  clay  in  variegated  colours,  and  a variety 
of  smaller  articles  for  persoual  decoration,  showing  some  considerable  amount  of 
refinement  in  the  wearers.  The  inhabitants  of  Middlesex  and  Kent  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  always  in  advance  of  the  Saxons  of  the  inland  counties, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  their  connection  with  the  continental  traders  and  their 
superior  wealth.  The  contents  of  their  tumuli  indicate  a higher  refinement, 
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and  a different  taste  in  decoration.  Antiquaries  arc  now  beginning  to  classify 
the  Saxon  tribes  in  England  with  much  certainty,  by  the  data  afforded  by  these 
relics  from  their  last  resting-places. 

Such  were  the  people — destined  progenitors  of  a race  which  should  establish 
the  name  and  customs  of  Anglo-Saxons  over  the  whole  world.  In  thus  tracing 
them  to  their  source,  we  find  much  that  is  worthy  of  study  in  their  life  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  “ in  the  old  time  before  us.”  Scattered  in  their  graves  are 
instructive  points  in  their  history  not  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  chronicler, 
but  worthy  of  note ; and  in  our  descent  of  the  stream  we  shall  yet  have  to 
note  the  relics  of  their  brethren,  which  also  testify  to  their  history  as  clearly 
as  do  the  more  enduring  monuments  of  stone  to  the  histories  of  classic  nations. 


* Of  the  various  native  tribes  noted  by  Ptolemy,  the  Dobuni  occupied  Gloucestershire 
and  Oxfordshire  ; the  Belgte,  Wiltshire  aud  Hampshire  ; the  Attrebates,  Berkshire  ; ami 
the  Trinobantes,  the  greater  part  of  Middlesex  and  E^scx.  Kent  was  held  by  the  Cantii, 
a large  and  influential  tribe  which,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ctesar,  was  subdivided  among 
four  ruling  chieftains. 

t At  the  junction  of  Ihc  rivers  here,  still  remain  the  intrenchments  of  the  early 
Britons. 
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THE  CERAMIC  COURT,  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THOMAS  BATTAM,  F.S.A. 

The  costly  and  beautiful  collection  of  fictile  art, 
which  has  for  some  time  past  formed  so  successful 
and  creditable  a feature  of  the  Crystal  Palace  attrac- 
tions, has  just  received  many  valuable  additions,  both 
in  old  and  modern  examples ; and  now  ranks 
amongst  its  varied  and  interesting  contents,  loans 
from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl  Granville, 
Marquis  d’Azeglio,  Lady  Rolle,  General  the  Honour- 
able E.  Lygon,  Baroness  dc  Goldsmidt,  H.Danby 
Seymour,  E3q.,  M.P.,  W.  P.  Thornhill,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Samuel  Addington,  Esq.,  Isaac  Ealcke,  Esq.,  &c.  &c., 
together  with  examples  of  the  modern  manufac- 
tures of  Minton,  Copeland,  Kerr  and  Binns,  Ridg- 
way,  Bates,  and  Co.,  Rose  and  Co.,  Wedgwood,  &c. 

The  liberality  which  prompts  collectors  of  works 
so  valuable,  to  lend  them  for  public  exhibition,  is  a 
most  honourable  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
interest  felt  in  the  advancement  of  national  taste, 
which  such  enlightened  conduct  must  necessarily 
| tend  to  facilitate. 

The  Oriental  and  Japauesc  porcelain  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  the  Baroness  de  Goldsmidt, 
presents  remarkably  rare  and  important  examples  of 
the  perfection  of  these  peculiar  manufactures.  The 
despatch-box,  presented  to  Earl  Granville  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  a short  time  since,  and 
executed  expressly  for  that  purpose  at  Sevres,  evi- 
dences the  highest  qualities  of  that  imperial  manu- 
facture. The  panels,  of  porcelain,  arc  admirably 
painted  with  subjects  illustrative  of  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Reubens,  mounted  in  ebony  and  gold.  The 
whole  design  is  in  the  most  exquisite  taste,  and  both 
the  modelling  and  manipulatory  details  of  the  metal- 
work, are  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 

Amongst  the  recent  additions  to  the  examples 
from  the  famed  collection  of  General  the  lion.  E. 
Lygon,  are  two  very  remarkable  plates  with  battle 
subjects — “ Death  of  Gaston  de  Foix,”  and  “ The 
Chevalier  Bayard  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Brescia  ;” 
and  a dejeuner  service  of  historical  subjects,  relieved 
by  a diapered  ground,  executed  in  imitative  jewels, 
j J Both  painting  aud  decoration  are  of  high  order. 

The  magnificent  vases  of  St.  Petersburg  manu- 
facture, presented  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena  to 
Lady  ltolle,  form  prominent  objects  in  the  Court. 

Mr.  H.  Danby  Seymour,  M.  P.,  has  lent  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  examples  of  Limoges,  as 
well  as  examples  of  French  enamel-painting  on 
porcelain,  of  extreme  beauty  and  delicacy. 

Messrs.  Rittcrner  and  Saxbv  have  a selection  of 
remarkably  fine  examples  of  old  Dresden,  Copen- 
hagen, Berlin,  and  French  porcelain.  The  group  of 
“The  Resurrection,”  of  the  early  Dresden  manu- 
facture, is  a very  important  and  interesting  work. 

Mr.  Isaac  Falcke’s  Wedgwood  examples  rank 
amongst  the  finest  of  these  costly  aud  coveted  works. 

The  examples  from  the  collection  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Marquis  d’Azeglio  illustrate  most  conclu- 
sively the  excellence  attained  by  the  early  Italian 
potters.  The  specimens  of  majolica,  or  Raphael 
ware,  are  very  important  in  size,  and  of  rare  merit 
in  design  and  execution.  The  chief  objects  are 
three  very  large  vases  of  Urbino  manufacture;  one 
of  which,  painted  from  an  engraving  by  Marco  di 
Ravonna,  after  Raphael,  the  subject  being  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  is  a very  remarkable  and  valu- 
able work.  An  inkstand,  also,  of  Urbino  manufac- 
ture, made  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Guidobaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  with  ElizabettaGon- 
zaga,  in  1480,  whose  portraits  are  painted  upon 
the  top,  is  a singularly  interesting  v/ork ; as  are 
j also  many  of  the  plateaus  in  the  same  class  of  art. 
j The  Capo  di  Monte  porcelain  groups,  from  the  same 
collection,  arc  the  finest  specimens  of  the  manufac- 
I ture  that  we  have  met  with  ; and  in  classic  feeling, 
as  well  as  in  artistic  merit,  certainly  rival,  if  they 
do  not  excel,  the  best  works  of  Dresden.  The  large 
group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  is  an  extraordinary 
production,  and  would  rank  as  a triumph  over  the 
technical  difficulties  which  beset  this  hazardous 
manufacture  even  in  the  present  day,  independently 
of  its  high  claims  to  consideration  for  its  extraordi- 
nary perfection  as  a work  of  Art.  The  colouring  of 
the  figures  is  exquisitely  toned,  especially  the  flesh- 
j | tints,  and  altogether  it  is  a most  remarkable  work. 


The  groups  of  Ganymede,  Leda,  and  Venus  and 
Cupid,  although  less  important  in  size,  are  nearly 
of  equal  excellence.  The  Marquis  d’Azeglio  may 
be  justly  proud  of  the  possession  of  examples  which 
so  successfully  evidence  his  country’s  pre-eminence 
in  Ceramic  Art-manufacture. 

Some  very  remarkable  examples  arc  contributed  by 
Samuel  Addington,  Esq.,  from  his  magnificent  col- 
lection, which  includes  rare  and  costly  works,  for- 
merly the  gems  of  the  Bernal  and  Stowe  cabinets. 
We  draw  attention  to  the  three  Dresden  vasc3  of  the 
Marcolini  period,  for  the  exquisite  figure-painting 
with  which  they  are  decorated.  In  drawing  and 
colouring,  as  well  as  in  manipulatory  details  they  evi- 
dence artistic  qualities  of  the  highest  class.  The 
dejeuner  services  of  Dresden  and  Berlin  are  also  works 
well  deserving  the  examination  of  all  interested  in  this 
beautiful  art.  A ewer  and  bowl,  composed  of  imita- 
tive shells  and  corals  of  the  famous  Spanish  manu- 
facture, at  11  Buen  Rctiro,  are  very  interesting  and 
tasteful  conceptions.  A Palissy  dish,  important  in 
size  as  well  as  for  its  meritorious  execution,  together 
with  a statuette  of  the  same  manufacture,  exhibit  to 
great  advantage  the  successful  labours  of  the  “ glori- 
ous potter.”  Mr.  Addington  has  also  enriched  the 
collection  by  the  addit  ion  of  the  famous  Limoges  ewers 
from  the  Bernal  and  Strawberry  Hill  collections ; 
and  a tazza  by  Jean  Courtois,  a most  brilliant  ex- 
ample ; together  with  a triptych,  with  painting  of 
“ the  Crucifixion  ” by  Monocarni  (about  1450), 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Baron  Rothschild. 

Madaiue  Temple  has  some  fine  examples  of  Dres- 
den, Berlin,  and  Sevres.  The  large  vases  painted 
by  Kaulbaeh,  at  the  Royal  Dresden  Manufactory, 
for  exhibition  in  Paris,  1855,  are  amongst  the  finest 
examples  of  porcelain  decoration. 

In  modern  works  of  English  manufacture,  Messrs. 
Minton  exhibit  some  very  fine  examples.  The  re- 
vival of  the  majolica  ware  by  this  firm  has  been,  and 
deservedly,  most  successful.  They  exhibit  also  vases, 
and  other  articles  in  porcelain,  of  great  excellence 
both  inform  and  decoration. 

Messrs.  Copeland,  amongst  a varied  assortment 
of  their  beautiful  productions,  have  added  specimens 
of  a colossal  size  of  a very  line  kind  of  terra-cotta. 
Two  busts,  Minerva  and  Juno,  from  the  antique, 
are  admirably  copied. 

Messrs.  Ridgway,  Bates  and  Co.,  seem  to  have 
struck  out  in  a higher  field  of  action  than  that  to 
which  they  have  hitherto  restricted  their  manufacture, 
aud  we  congratulate  them  upon  the  satisfactory  evi- 
dence their  examples  offer  of  their  full  capability  to 
tread  it  worthily  and  successfully.  The  life-size 
busts  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort,  from 
the  original  marbles  by  Durham  aud  the  Baron 
Marochetti,  may  safely  challenge  comparison  with 
the  best  productions  of  ceramic  art.  The  statuettes, 
porcelain  vases,  &c.,  &c.,  exhibit  qualities  of  design 
and  execution  which  merit  more  detailed  notice  than 
we  can  devote  at  the  present  time ; but  we  may  take 
a future  opportunity  of  referring  to  them  when 
drawing  attention  to  the  marked  advance  in  English 
pottery  during  the  last  few  years,  of  which  the 
recent  works  of  this  enterprising  firm  afford  addi- 
tional and  the  most  recent  evidence. 

Messrs.  Kerr  and  Binns’s  manufactory  (Royal 
Works,  Worcester)  is  very  efficiently  represented  ; 
the  new  works  just  placed  in  the  collection  more 
than  maintain  their  established  reputation.  We  can 
but  briefly  mention  a few  of  these  examples  to  which 
we  would  draw  special  attention.  The  plaque,  with 
subject  from  Arv  Scheffer’s  picture  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini — the  Venus  Plateau — the  Dante  and  Ariosto 
vases — the  plateaus,  with  subjects  of  Ganymede  and 
Sarpedou — are  all  executed  iu  the  style  of  the 
Limoges  enamels,  and  are  wonderful  productions. 
The  artistic  feeling  and  manipulatory  perfection 
evidenced  in  these  paintings  we  have  never  seen 
equalled  in  this  country. 

We  may,  therefore,  congratulate  Mr.  Battam  on 
the  very  great  success  by  which  his  labour  has  been 
attended  : immense  benefit  has  resulted,  not  only  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  student,  but  to  the  public. 
Assuredly  a higher  and  better  taste  has  thus  been 
inculcated  : excellence  will  be  the  aim,  and  not  the 
accident,  in  our  manufactories  of  porcelain  and  earth- 
enware. Mr.  Battam  has  achieved  an  amount  of 
good  incalculable,  while  he  has  largely  served  the 
Crystal  Palace,  by  proving  what  may  be  done — in 
showing  what  has  been  done — to  render  it  a great 
public  instructor. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  PICTURES, 

AND  OTHER  WORKS  OF  ART. 

A committee  lias  at  length  been  formed  to  consider 
and  deal  with  this  subject ; it  is  a national  reproach 
that,  while  Art  has  been  making  its  way  into  every 
household  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its  professors 
are  counted  by  thousands,  we  have  reached  the  year 
1858,  before  anything  like  an  adequate  “ move”  has 
been  made  for  the  protection  of  either.  We  cannot 
take  blame  to  ourselves  because  of  any  indifference 
hitherto  manifested;  the  readers  of  the  Art-Journab 
know  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
frequently  and  earnestly  laboured  to  bring  uuder 
public  consideration  this  topic,  of  vital  interest  to 
so  many  of  all  classes.  We  heartily  rejoice  at  the 
probability  that  long  existing  evils  are  about  to  be 
removed ; and  that  the  law  is  to  become  a protector 
of  artists,  as  well  as  of  all  other  orders  of  the  com- 
munity. At  present,  they  are  not  only  without  such 
protection — their  rights  may  be  infringed  with  entire 
impunity ; nay,  temptations  to  defraud  them  are  so 
numerous,  and  escape  from  consequences  so  easy, 
that  it  is  scarcely  strange  to  find  them  continual 
victims  of  unprincipled  copyists  and  dealers.  So 
vague  and  weak,  indeed,  have  been  all  the  acts  of 
parliament  concerning  Art,  that  if  an  artist  has  any 
rights,  he  is  ignorant  of  their  amount  and  value, 
and  has  generally  preferred  submitting  to  palpa- 
ble wrong,  than  trusting  to  that  “ glorious  uncer- 
tainty ” which  is  always  costly  as  well  as  perilous. 

The  committee  consists  of  about  thirty  gentlemen 
— a large  portion  are  artists  ; but  fortunately  they  are 
associated  with  men  of  business — men  who  are 
familiar  with  the  course  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  evils  by  legislation.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  during  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment such  steps  will  be  taken  as  shall  go  far  to 
provide  a remedy  for  a disease  that  has  been  per- 
nicious to  British  Art,  since  Art  became  a profes- 
sion in  Great  Britain. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on 
the  7th  of  Jauuary  in  the  council  room  of  the 
Society  of  Arts — that  society  having,  we  believe, 
commenced  the  movement,  and  thus  added  another 
to  the  many  services  they  have  rendered  the  state. 

A report  was  read  by  Mr.  Robertson  Blaine,  a 
barrister  ; it  was  chiefly  a digest  of  the  existing  laws 
concerning  Art — a document  of  the  deepest  interest 
aud  importance,  and  the  foundation  of  the  much 
that  is  to  result  hereafter.  He  very  properly  ab- 
stained from  considering  remedies ; his  purpose 
being  merely  to  show  the  present  defective  state  of 
such  laws  as  are  on  the  statute  book,  or  to  explain 
cases  in  reference  to  which  no  law  existed.  The 
document  is  long  and  minute ; aud  although  it  is  to 
be  printed  and  circulated,  the  circulation  is  for  the 
present  limited  to  those  from  whom  information  for 
guidance  may  be  expected;  a copy  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  several  Art  societies,  as  well  as  to 
mauy  private  individuals ; and  at  no  distant  period 
the  statement  will  be  so  augmented  aud  “ im- 
proved ” as  to  be  fitted  for  publication.  We,  there- 
fore, in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  committee, 
publish  merely  a circular,  which  recites  the  several 
heads  under  which  information  is  sought : — 

“ Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerco, 

“ Adclphi,  Londoa,  W.  C. 

“ 2nd  January,  1858. 

“Sir, — A Committee  has  been  formed  by  this 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  reporting 
on  the  state  of  the  law  relating  to  copyright  iu 
works  of  Fine  Art,  with  a view  to  obtaining  an 
amendment  of  it,  and  I am  instructed  to  lay  before 
you  the  following  resolution,  which  has  been 
passed : — 

“ Resolved — That  the  inquiries  of  this  Committee 
be  directed — 

“1st.  To  ascertain  the  existing  laws  of  British 
artistic  copyright,  and  the  chief  defects  of  those 
laws. 

“ 2nd.  How  those  defects  affect  the  interests  of 
producers  of  works  of  Art. 

“ 3rd.  How  they  alfect  the  interests  of  purchasers 
of  works  of  modern  Art. 

“ 4th.  How  they  affect  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

“ 5th.  How  they  affect  the  subjects  of  those 
Foreign  States  with  whom  Her  Majesty  has  entered 
into  international  copyright  conventions ; and  what 
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the  laws  of  those  States  are  as  affecting  artistic 
copyright. 

“ 6th.  To  obtain  instances  of  fraudulent  or 
wrongful  acts  relating  to  works  of  modern  Art. 

“ 7th.  And  lastly,  to  suggest  such  remedies  as 
appear  best  calculated  to  amend  the  defects  of  our 
artistic  copyright  laws. 

“ The  Committee  direct  me  to  call  your  attention 
specially  to  No.  6,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  fa- 
voured with  the  details  of  such  instances  as  have 
come  within  your  own  experience.  The  Committee 
will  be  glad  to  receive  full  and  distinct  answers  on 
this  point.  The  other  points  are  made  known  to 
you  solely  with  a view  of  showing  to  what  objects 
the  Committee  are  directing  their  attention. 

“ In  any  instance  which  you  may  be  able  to  seud 
to  the  Committee,  the  names  of  individuals  may  be 
omitted,  if  so  desired. 

“ I am,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ P.  Le  Neve  Foster, 

“ Secretary .” 

It  would  be  premature,  in  the  present  stage,  to 
offer  any  counsel  to  the  committee;  except  that 
which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  do  at  their  several 
meetings.  We  are  aware,  and  so  are  they,  that  the 
subject  of  copyright  in  pictures  is  to  be  approached 
with  extreme  caution ; there  is  undoubtedly  the 
danger  of  substituting  a greater  for  a lesser  evil; 
and  it  will  be  an  infinitely  greater  evil,  if  by  re- 
stricting a possessor  in  his  power  over  a picture, 
we  place  him  in  a position  of  not  knowing  how 
far  that  is  his  own  which  he  has  purchased  and 
paid  for.  We  are  quite  sure  there  are  many  col- 
1 lectors  who  would  cease  to  collect  pictures,  if  they 
were  not  the  entire  masters  of  what  they  had 
bought — to  lend,  copy,  transfer  freely,  and  even  to 
engrave,  if  it  pleased  them  so  to  do.  There  may  be 
i artists — such,  for  example,  as  Sir  Edwin  Landseer — 

whose  works  are  so  universally  coveted  that  he 
may  make  what  terms  he  likes,  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable, according  to  his  will  and  pleasure ; but 
the  great  mass  of  artists  can  do  nothing  of  the 
kind ; and  to  them  it  might  be  fatal  so  to  restrict 
the  purchaser  with  reference  to  his  property,  as  to 
make  him  consider  it  no  more  his  than  it  would  be 
if  it  were  in  the  National  Gallery.  We  do  not  say 
that  we  may  not  so  legislate  as  to  secure  to  an 
artist  a right  over  his  creation,  under  every  and  all 
circumstances;  but  we  do  say,  there  must  be  ex- 
ceeding caution  to  prevent  the  danger  that  a greater 
evil  may  take  the  place  of  a lesser. 

So  in  reference  to  the  copying  of  pictures,  it  will 
be  hard  to  say  what  law  can  meet  the  case ; we  may 
go  too  far  as  well  as  stop  too  short ; there  cau  be  no 
difficulty  in  so  legislating  as  to  reach  culprits  such 
i as  Mr.  Closs  ; but  any  attempt  to  prevent  by  law  pic- 

! tures  from  being  copied  at  all,  would  be  simply  absurd. 

The  subject  is,  indeed,  environed  by  difficulties 
that  must  be  treated  with  exceeding  care,  with  a 
view,  certainly,  to  protect  and  increase  the  interests 
of  artists  by  every  possible  means ; but  not  to  pre- 
judice or  to  ruin  them  by  such  restrictions  as  may 
alarm  collectors — especially  such  collectors  as,  being 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  dealers,  are  very 
sensitive  of  any  interference  with  a right  to  “do 
what  they  like  with  their  own.” 

Several  eminent  collectors  are  now,  however, 
members  of  the  committee,  and  no  doubt  their 
opinions  will  have  due  weight — 30  much  weight, 
indeed,  as  probably  materially  to  influence  the  views 
of  those  to  whom  the  preparation  of  “ a measure  ” 
will  be  entrusted. 

1 We  especially  ask  their  grave  consideration  of 

the  whole  matter ; for,  after  all,  the  ultimate  issue 
will  rest  mainly  with  them.  It  will  be  our  duty, 
therefore,  to  gather  the  opinions  of  collectors,  and 
to  publish  them  for  public  guidance. 

As  we  have  intimated,  however,  this  subject  is 
not  yet  in  a condition  to  receive  safe  and  satisfactory 
treatment;  it  may  be  so  at  no  very  distant  period, 
when  we  shall  necessarily  bring  it,  with  all  its 
several  and  varied  details,  uuder  review. 

Meanwhile  we  have  only  to  hope  that  the  invitation 
i of  the  committee  will  receive  many  replies;  and 
1 that  a mass  of  information  may  be  obtained,  so 
clear  and  conclusive,  as  well  as  ample,  that  their 
appeal  to  Parliament  cannot  fail  in  obtaining  at  all 
events  right  and  just,  and  therefore  wise,  pro 
tectiou. 

THE 

ARCHITECTUHAL  EXHIBITION. 

Extensive  and  important  improvements  in  the 
Suffolk  Street  Galleries  have  caused  the  opening  of 
the  Architectural  Exhibition  to  be  delayed  until 
the  second  week  in  the  new  year,  instead  of  taking 
place  a month  earlier,  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice in  previous  years.  The  only  evil  resulting  from 
this  delay  is  the  shortening  of  the  period  during 
which  the  exhibition  will  remain  open ; this,  how- 
ever, is  in  itself  by  no  means  a trivial  matter,  since 
the  exhibition  is  eminently  calculated  to  attract 
visitors,  while  its  sterling  character  cannot  fail  to 
sustain  its  powers  of  attraction. 

This  exhibition  of  architectural  drawings,  con- 
sisting of  designs  for  new  edifices,  and  representa- 
tions of  others  already  in  existence,  has  now  assumed 
a definite  position  amongst  the  Fine-Art  collections 
which  annually  invite  public  attention  in  the  me- 
tropolis ; and  its  position  has  become  recognised  as 
well  by  the  members  of  t he  profession,  as  by  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  architecture,  and  who  sym- 
pathise with  architects.  It  is,  accordingly,  a subject 
for  general  congratulation  to  find  the  two  great 
elements  of  worthiness  combined  in  this  exhibition, 
— to  find,  that  is,  that  the  collections  are  thoroughly 
good,  and  that  they  are  managed  with  ability  and 
on  sound  principles.  So  much  of  positive  evil  has 
been  of  late  brought  about,  and  so  much  of  precious 
advantage  has  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  Art  amongst 
us,  through  administrative  incapacity  and  blunder- 
ing, that  judicious  arrangements  in  connection  with 
a Fine-Art  exhibition  may  most  justly  claim  warm 
expressions  of  grateful  acknowledgment.  In  the 
instance  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  the  ar- 
rangements have  provided  a satisfactory  classifica- 
tion of  the  drawings  and  other  works  exhibited ; 
they  have  so  adjusted  the  charges  for  admission 
that  all  classes  of  persons  will  be  induced  not  only 
to  pay  one  visit,  but  to  frequent  the  galleries ; and 
with  the  exhibition  itself  they  have  associated 
lectures  upon  architecture.  Had  they  gone  a step 
further  in  advance,  and  labelled  every  object,  in 
addition  to  the  good  catalogue  that  has  been  pre- 
pared, the  arrangements  of  the  committee  of 
management  would  have  been  deficient  in  no  im- 
portant particular.  The  gratuitous  admission,  on 
certain  evenings,  of  workmen  connected  with  Art, 
has  not  indeed  been  announced  ; but  this,  we  trust, 
is  an  oversight  that  will  be  remedied  forthwith. 
We  would  also  suggest  that  on  the  occasion  of 
these  visits  there  should  be  brief  and  simple 
lectures,  or  addresses,  upon  the  contents  of  the 
exhibition  itself,  specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  visitors.  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
iudeed,  that  an  address  upon  the  exhibition  might 
have  found  a place  with  advantage  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  lectures  that  has  been  issued  by  the 
committee : but,  upon  this  poiut,  we  may  have 
some  further  observations  to  make  ou  another 
occasion. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  present  exhibition  is  the 
presence  of  several  groups  of  competition  drawings, 
including  a series  from  the  great  competition  for 
the  Government  Offices,  with  others  for  the  Con- 
stantinople Church,  Bowden  Church  in  Cheshire, 
the  Sheffield  and  Salford  Memorials,  the  Islington 
Vestry  Hall,  the  Ulster  Bank  at  Belfast,  the  Black- 
burn Infirmary,  and  the  Brighton  Pavilion  im- 
provements. The  first  prize  drawings  from  the 
Lille  Cathedral  competition,  by  Messrs.  Clutton 
and  Burges,  are  also  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in 
London.  These  very  remarkable  drawings  do  not 
include  any  perspective  views  of  the  proposed  cathe- 
dral in  their  number ; they  consist  of  a plau,  west 
and  north  elevations,  sections  longitudinal  and 
transverse,  with  a numerous  series  of  details.  They 
claim  a careful  examination  and  attentive  study. 
The  thoroughly  continental,  and  the  no  less  essen- 
tially Roman  Catholic  feeling  of  the  authors  in  this 
work  will  not  fail  to  strike  every  observer ; and 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  drawings  themselves 
will  command  a warm  and  general  expression  of 
admiration.  The  selection  from  the  Government 
Buildiugs  Competition  Designs  is  not  the  happiest 
that  might  have  been  made.  Mr.  Allom’s  design 
is  by  far  the  best,  and  Mr.  Tarring’s  (the  design 
with  the  Pelion-on-Ossa  tower)  by  far  the  worst — 

unless,  indeed,  some  persons  should  feel  disposed  to 
consider  that  Mr.  Fergussou  has  stepped  out  of  his 
way  to  dispute  the  palm  with  the  author  of  Nos. 

169 — 171  with  his  Nos.  192 — 194.  Of  the  de- 
signs for  the  Constantinople  Memorial  Church 
repeated  examinations  confirm  our  former  opinion 
that  Mr.  Street’s  design  ought  to  have  received  the 
first  premium,  aud  that  the  designs  of  Mr.  Truefitt, 

Mr.  Bodley,  and  Mr.  C.  Gray,  are  all  of  them 
preferable  to  the  prize-design  of  Mr.  Burges.  From 
the  other  competition  groups  we  select  for  special 
commendation  Mr.  J.  Edmcston’s  Nos.  314 — 316, 
for  Islington  Vestry  Hall;  Mr.  Johnson’s  No.  256, 
for  the  Ulster  Bank  ; and  No.  114,  by  Messrs.  Oliver 
aud  Lamb,  for  Blackburn  Infirmary.  The  com- 
petitors in  the  Brighton  Pavilion  Competition  have 
evidently  started  upon  the  principle  that  what  they  . 
had  to  do  was  beat  the  original  building  in  its 
own  style;  and  verily  they  have  accomplished  the 
task  thus  prescribed  by  them  to  themselves,  and 
have  fairly  driven  it  out  of  the  field. 

Amongst  the  other  drawings  the  following  are 
distinguished  for  their  superior  worthiness : Nos. 

16, 17,  and  18,  three  views  of  No.  114,  Piccadilly,  as 
rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Edmeston,  jun.; 

No.  27,  by  Mr.  J.  James,  a design  for  a new  chapel  | 
at  the  Cheltenham  Proprietary  College;  No.  29,  i 
sketches  of  “ sundry  churches,”  by  Messrs.  Haber- 
shon ; No.  32,  Mr.  R.  Hesketh’s  design  for  some 
city  dwelling-houses;  Mr.  Street’s  new  church  at  ! 

Hagley,  No.  46  ; Mr.  Slater’s  proposed  restoration 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  in  the 
City  of  Loudon,  No.  48 ; No.  92,  Mr.  Ashpitel’s  | 
new  church  near  Cardigan;  Nos.  96  and  149,  two 
small  churches  by  Mr.  White ; Mr.  J.  D.  Wyatt’s 
elevation  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s,  Taunton; 

No.  98,  Messrs.  Pritchard  an  Seddon’s  marine 
villa,  near  Milford  Haven;  Nos-  102  and  1.03,  two 
drawings  by  Mr.  Truefitt ; Nos.  106  and  109,  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt’s  iron  church  for  India;  Nos.  23,  J 

127,  and  389,  designs  for  stained  glass,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell;  Mr.  J.  Edmeston’s,  No.  141, 

“ premises  at  Chipping  Norton ;”  Mr.  W.  Slater’s 
restoration  of  Higham  Ferrers  Church,  No.  142 ; 

Mr.  Street’s  “sketches  of  schools,”  No.  149; 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell’s  “studies  in  Magna  Gnccia,” 

No.  346;  and  Nos.  105  and  301,  two  sketches  of 
the  very  beautiful  little  chapel  at  Broughton,  near 
Pershore,  lately  built  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  of 
Worcester.  There  are  a few  drawings  that  have 
apparently  been  admitted  as  warnings ; but  these 
speak  for  themselves,  and  do  not  need  to  be  indi- 
vidually noticed. 

We  miss  the  names  of  many  leading  members  of 
the  profession  from  the  catalogue ; this,  however, 
may,  in  some  instances,  have  resulted  from  their 
time  having  been  so  much  occupied  with  the  govern- 
ment competition.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any 
engagements  should  deprive  the  Architectural  Exhi- 
bition of  the  support  and  co-operation  of  those, 
who  ought  always  to  be  found,  if  not  taking  the 
lead,  at  least  affording  practical  encouragement  to 
their  younger  brethren. 

On  the  whole,  the  present  exhibition  is  altogether 
satisfactory.  It  indicates  with  much  truthfulness 
the  condition  of  anxious  thoughtfulness  which  the 
subject  of  architecture  now  occupies ; and  it  also 
speaks  well  both  of  past  progress,  and  for  future 
advance.  One  other  thing  this  exhibition  also  very 
clearly  sets  forth,  namely,  that  photography  will 
speedily  save  architects  the  trouble  of  making 
sketches  of  existing  edifices.  This  is  a benefit  of  a 
dubious  character;  for,  while  it  enables  the  archi- 
tect and  the  student  of  architecture  to  obtain 
actual  fac-similes  of  buildings  without  drawing 
them,  it  is  but  too  much  calculated  to  beguile  them 
from  that  strictly  practical  study  which  careful 
drawing  alone  can  thoroughly  realize.  Gladly  do 
we  accept  the  aid  of  photography  to  save  trouble 
and  to  economise  time ; but  we  must  also  entertain 
the  hope  that  drawing,  as  an  element  of  study,  will 
still  retain  its  position. 

The  departments  of  metal-works  and  of  building 
materials  and  filtings,  which  are  so  consistently 
associated  with  the  drawings  and  photographs  in 
this  exhibition,  exhibit  a marked  and  most  gratifying 
improvement  in  their  several  productions.  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  still  retain  their  pre- 
eminence in  the  delicacy  with  which  their  works  in 
metal  are  executed.  Mr.  Hart,  of  London,  how- 
ever, approaches  very  closely  to  the  same  high 

standard;  he  exhibits  a large  collection  of  highly 
interesting  specimens.  Mr.  Cox  of  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  has  also  some  admirable  works  of 
the  same  class,  with  some  good  specimens  of  eccle- 
siastical wood-carving.  And  Messrs.  Johnston’s  iron 
and  brass  works  are  worthy  of  special  commenda- 
tion. Our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  entering  so 
fully  as  we  should  have  desired  upon  the  various 
objects  exhibited  in  parquetry,  moulded  bricks,  &c. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  January  12th,  the 
first  lecture  of  the  present  course  was  delivered, 
with  his  customary  carncstnest  and  eloquence,  by 
Professor  Donaldson,  in  the  great  room  of  the 
exhibition.  The  subject,  “ The  origin  and  progress 
of  expression  in  the  Monuments  of  Architecture,” 
enabled  the  learned  professor  to  pass  in  review 
before  his  audience  a skilfully  arranged  sketch  of 
the  history  of  architecture  itself.  Perhaps  a more 
practical  subject  might  have  been  better  suited  to 
the  occasion  ; but  the  actual  lecture  was  of  sterling 
value.  The  attendance  was  by  no  means  so  good  as 
we  had  expected  to  have  seen,  and  as  it  certainly 
ought  to  have  been ; the  lecturer,  however,  must 
have  been  gratified  with  the  attention  with  which 
his  address  was  received,  and  the  cordiality  with 
which  it  was  acknowledged.  The  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  Henry  Hope,  Esq.,  of  the  Deepdcne,  near 
Dorking. 


THE 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


The  portraits  that  have  been  already  brought  toge- 
ther as  the  commencement  of  this  branch  of  the 
national  collections,  arc  temporarily  located  in  the 
first  floor  of  the  house  No.  29,  George  Street,  West- 
minster. We  know  of  no  other  similar  institution  ; 
save  the  Rilratii  (lei  Pittori,  at  Florence,  we  do  not 
remember  any  such  assemblage  of  worthies  in  any  of 
the  Art-capitals  of  Europe.  The  Florentines  are  in 
this  respect  much  in  advance.  They  commenced 
their  collection  of  the  portraits  of  painters  when  such 
relics  were  comparatively  of  little  value ; and,  indeed, 
now,  a long  list  of  the  more  obscure  artists,  though 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  such  a collection, 
would  elsewhere,  and  individually,  be  all  but  value- 
less. 

In  the  famous  Florentine  collection  all  other 
portraits  are  secondary  to  those  of  the  painters.  For 
those  of  Galileo,  Macchiavelli,  and  even  for  that 
of  Giovanni  dei  Medici,  we  must  look  through  the 
galleries.  Be  it  so : such  an  agroupment  of  portraiture 
as  that  containing  the.  semblances  of  Rembrandt, 
Rubens,  the  cavalier -like  Diego  Velasquez,  “ that 
Antonio  Vaudyke,”  and  Jordacns,  has  never  any- 
where been  equalled,  and  never  can  it  be  hoped  to 
form  another  similar  assemblage.  We  may,  how- 
ever, possess  a highly  creditable  series  of  national 
portraits  ; but  its  progress  is  hitherto  very  slow : 
two  thousand  a-year  is  allowed  for  this  branch,  and 
with  such  funds  more  might  have  been  done.  The 
offers  of  portraits  by  purchase  will  be  very  numerous, 
and  we  may  hope  that  presentations  and  bequests 
will  not  be  few.  Portraiture  without  pictorial 
excellence  has  no  marketable  value,  yet  many  por- 
traits of  little  intrinsic  worth  might  be  of  great  con- 
sideration in  a national  collection  ; and  as  any  family 
would  desire  to  sec  an  ancestor  amoug  England’s 
worthies,  every  condition  is  favourable  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  catalogue  under  efficient  adminis- 
tration. 

The  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  appears  to  be 
that  from  which  the  most  common  engraving  has 
been  taken.  The  painter  is  unknown,  but  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist. 
The  figure  is  habited  in  an  exceedingly  tight  white 
satin  doublet,  with  a striped  cloak  depending  from 
the  left  shoulder.  It  was  an  heirloom  at  Downton 
House,  whence  it  was  purchased  for  the  collection. 
It  is  thus  described  in  “Aubrey’s  Letters:” — “ In 
the  great  parlour  at  Downton,  at  Mr.  Raleigh’s,  is  a 
grand  piece — an  original  of  Sir  Walter,  in  a white 
satin  doublet,  with  rich  pearles,  and  a mighty  rich 
chaine  of  great  pearles  about  his  neck.  The  old 
servauts  have  told  me  that  the  pearles  were  near  as 
big  as  the  painted  ones.  He  had  a most  remarkable 
aspect — an  exceeding  high  forehead,  long-faced,  and 
sour-eielided,  a kind  of  pig  eie.” 
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The  next  portrait  is  that  of  Lenthall,  who  was 
Speaker  in  the  Long  Parliament.  It  is  a half-length, 
in  which  that  person  is  presented  in  his  chair  in  the 
House,  and  wearing  the  Speaker’s  robe.  The  painter 
is  uuknown,  but  there  are  evidences  of  his  having 
studied  in  the  best  school  of  his  time  ; the  hands 
arc  not  perfectly  drawn,  but  they  arc  displayed  and 
refined  like  those  of  Vandyke,  whom,  in  this  part  of 
his  work,  the  painter  has  especially  followed.  Lent- 
hall died  in  1662. 

The  portrait  of  Dr.  Mead  was  painted  by  Ramsay 
in  1754.  It  is  not  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
painter,  who  was  a gentleman  and  a scholar,  inso- 
much that  even  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him — “ Yon 
will  not  find  a man  in  whose  conversation  there  is 
more  instruction,  more  information,  and  more  ele- 
gance than  in  Ramsay’s.” 

Hardy’s  portrait  of  Horne  Took  was  painted 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
manner  and  colour  of  Reynolds  had  revolutionized 
the  traditions  of  Vandyke,  Lely,  and  Kneller.  It 
presents  simply  the  bust  and  head  of  the  figure,  the 
latter  a three-quarter  face,  with  an  expression  of 
querulous  narrowness  : it  is  freely  painted, — perhaps 
too  sketchily;  but  no  breadth  of  treatment  would 
give  openness  to  such  features. 

Hudson  has  intended  his  portrait  of  Handel  to  be 
that  of  a great  man,  but  it  is  heavy  and  expression- 
less, and  the  painter  has  fallen  into  the  too  common 
error  of  glazing  the  face  down — a mistake  into  which 
his  pupil.  Sir  Joshua,  never  fell  even  in  his  early 
career,  and  hence  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the 
features  of  all  his  works. 

In  another  portrait  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
exemplifying  this  mistake  in  its  results.  In  that  of 
Dr.  Parr,  painted  by  Dawe  in  1747,  the  natural  tone 
of  the  colours  is  subdued  by  a glaze,  which  has  par- 
tially blackened  and  destroyed  all  the  fine  grada- 
tions. There  is  an  incomplete  portrait  of  Dr.  Parr, 
by  Reynolds,  which  remains  as  brilliant  as  when  it 
was  last  touched  by  the  painter.  The  glaze  with 
which  Reynolds  would  have  toned  it  would  have 
been  so  judiciously  transparent  as  to  reduce  any 
rawness  which  may  now  be  apparent. 

The  portrait  of  Thomson,  the  poet,  is  a head  and 
bust ; the  person  being  enveloped  in  a drapery,  and  the 
head  surmounted  by  one  of  the  fanciful  head-dresses 
or  caps  worn  by  the  poets  and  authors  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century. 

The  collection  must  contain  portraits  of  female 
celebrities ; but  the  selection  in  this  direction  is  at 
least  extraordinary  as  a beginning,  being  that  of 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Comtessc  de  Grammont,  a copy 
by  Eckhardt  of  the  Lely  picture.  This  work  was  in 
the  Strawberry  Hill  Collection,  and  at  the  sale 
realised  £73  10.?. 

Dance’s  portrait  of  Arthur  Murphy  was  painted 
for  some  member  of  the  Thrale  family ; it  is  a half- 
length,  presenting  the  figure  seated,  but  turning 
round  from  some  papers  which  lie  before  him  on  a 
table. 

The  Chandos  portrait  of  Shakspere  is  entirely  a 
work  which  should  belong  to  the  nation.  On  the 
distribution  of  the  effects  at  Stowe,  it  was  purchased 
by  the  late  Lord  Ellesmere  for  £372  12.?.,  and  by 
him  presented  to  this  collection.  We  know  not 
the  intentions  of  the  authorities  iu  reference  to  this 
picture;  but  it  is  obscured  by  a coat  of  smoke 
aud  dust,  which  we  presume  to  suggest  should  he 
removed,  and  the  picture,  after  a very  careful  deter- 
siou,  should  be  placed  in  a hermetically-sealed  frame, 
with  a glass  before  it. 

The  portrait  of  the  first  Lord  Torrington,  by 
Kneller,  presents  that  nobleman  in  his  peer’s  robes. 
The  draperies  are  well  drawn  and  painted,  appa- 
rently by  the  same  hand  as  those  of  his  best  works. 

The  portrait  of  the  first  Earl  Stanhope,  also  by 
Kneller,  introduces  the  subject  in  peer’s  robes. 

Gibson’s  portrait  of  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  is  by  no  meaus  an  agreeable  production. 
Dr.  Wake  succeeded  Archbishop  Tenison  as  primate, 
in  171 6,  and  died  iu  1737- 

Bishop  Warburton  is  represented  iu  a portrait  by 
Charles  Phillips.  The  figure  is  half-length,  and 
seated,  and  the  subject  may  be  considered  os  engaged 
in  the  composition  of  his  work,  “ The  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses.” 

Sir  William  Wyndham,  painted  by  Highmore,  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  friend  of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke.  The  figure  is 
half-length,  seated,  and  wears  the  robes  of  the  office. 
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and  the  features  are  animated  by  a very  benevolent 
expression. 

Another  portrait  by  Kneller  represents  Harley, 
first  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  aud  Lord  High  Treasurer  under  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  last  that  held  that  office. 

The  portrait  of  William,  first  Earl  of  Cadogan,  by 
Laguerrc,  is  perhaps  the  best  work  in  the  collection, 
as  far  as  it  has  gone.  The  figure  is  presented  stand- 
ing, equipped  in  a demi-suit  of  armour,  at  half-length, 
and  relieved  by  a dark  background.  In  this  portrait 
there  is,  notwithstanding  its  perfect  simplicity,  more 
of  pictorial  quality  than  in  any  other  work  on  the 
walls.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  one  of  his  very  best 
productions ; for  they  were  not  much  esteemed  in 
his  life-time,  although  he  was  extensively  employed 
in  interior  decorations,  where,  says  Pope — 
“—Sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerrc.” 

This  Earl  of  Cadogan  was  the  friend  of  John,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
Commandcr-iii-Chief.  This  portrait  was  procured 
from  Shotover. 

Romney’s  portrait  of  Richard  Cumberland  pre- 
sents the  subject  in  a suit  of  cherry-coloured  satin, 
seated,  and  looking  upwards  for  an  idea — the  face 
being  in  profile.  It  is  said  never  to  have  been 
finished.  We  cannot,  however,  see  that  anything 
is  wanting  to  the  head,  which  seems  to  have  been 
worked  with  much  care. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Iluskisson,  by  Rotlnvell,  re- 
calls to  memory  the  melancholy  death  of  that  gentle- 
man, in  1830,  when  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway.  The  portrait 
is  the  size  called  Kitcat,  showing  the  three-quarter 
face. 

The  portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval 
is  a bequest  of  the  late  Sir  It.  H.  Inglis,  and  another 
bequeathed  by  the  same  gentleman  is  an  unfinished 
portrait  of  Wilberforce  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
In  this  work  nothing  but  the  face  is  as  yet  touched, 
but  the  features  aud  their  engaging  expression  are 
so  well  known  that  this  must  have  been  the  picture 
from  which  the  engraved  portrait  of  Wilberforce 
has  been  taken.  The  work  will  be  interesting  to 
painters,  as  showing  Lawrence’s  habit  of  using  raw 
canvas,  pressed  smooth,  and  primed  only  with  some 
slight  preparation,  as  size,  or  wax  and  oil. 

A portrait  of  Thomas  Stothard,  by  James  Green, 
and  a small  full-length,  iu  water  colour,  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  by  Richmond,  conclude  the  catalogue. 


EVENING  MEETING 

AT 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM.  jl 

— 

On  Wednesday,  January  the  13th,  the  committee  of 
the  Architectural  Museum  invited  their  subscribers 
to  the  first  public  meeting  which  has  been  held  at 
the  museum  since  its  removal  from  Cannon  Row  to 
the  government  buildings  at  South  Kensington. 

This  meeting  was  to  introduce  the  first  course  of  | 
lectures  in  the  new  locale  of  the  museum  ; and  its 
special  attraction  was  to  consist  of  au  address  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  on  the  occasion  of  his  presenting  the 
prize,  given  by  himself,  for  the  best  specimen  of 
carving  in  stone  designed  and  executed  by  a work- 
man-student  of  the  museum.  This  prize  was  an- 
nounced last  winter  ; the  subject  was  to  be  a Gothic 
quatrefoil  panel  filled  with  a group  of  figures,  the 
motive  of  the  composition  being  some  incident 
characteristic  of  the  late  campaigns  in  the  Crimea. 

The  amount  of  the  prize  was  ten  guineas  ; and  with 
the  prize  would  be  associated  a memorandum,  which 
should  serve  to  commemorate  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  gained,  and  which  accordingly 
might  be  regarded  as  a diploma  of  merit  awarded  to 
the  prizeman. 

Professor  Cockerell,  R.A.,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing. Whoever  has  been  present  on  any  similar  occa- 
sion when  this  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  chairman,  will  be  glad 
to  have  auother  opportunity  for  witnessing  the 
gratifying  spectacle  of  the  chair  being  occupied  by 
the  veteran  professor.  And,  in  like  manner,  who- 
soever has  once  heard  Mr.  Ruskin  speak  upon  Art 
to  Art-workmen,  will  not  readily  neglect  any  chance 
which  may  enable  him  again  to  listen  to  the  feli- 
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citous  eloquence  of  that  remarkable  personage. 
The  gallery  of  the  Architectural  Museum  was,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  filled  on  the  present 
occasion  with  a most  attentive  assemblage,  who 
showed  that  they  did  not  then  consider  the  distance 
of  the  museum*  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  be  any 
serious  difficulty.  The  chairman  was  courteous, 
agreeable,  and  impressive,  as  it  is  his  wont  to  be; 
Mr.  Ruskin  spoke  well  and  to  the  purpose  ; aud  so 
the  afFair  proved  a success.  The  only  difficulty  that 
lay  in  Mi-.  Ruskin’s  way,  and  that  also  affected  in 
a painful  manner  the  entire  proceedings,  arose  from 
circumstances  connected  with  the  presentation  of 
the  prize.  There  proved  to  be  but.  two  competitors 
for  the  prize  ; and  both  the  works  sent  in  for  com- 
petition, though  certainly  very  well  meant,  were 
ludicrously  unworthy  of  cither  prize  or  certificate  of 
merit.  Recent  occurrences  invested  with  painful 
associations  one  of  the  groups,  in  which  Redan 
"Windham  figured  as  the  hero.  Unfortunately,  the 
prize  was  promised  unconditionally,  and  conse- 
quently it  could  not  be  withheld.  "We  do  not 
desire  to  enter  any  farther  into  particulars  with 
reference  to  this  prize,  neither  is  it  our  purpose  to 
discuss  in  detail  any  of  the  speeches  of  the  evening, 
but  we  must  seriously  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
the  present  authorities  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
the  importance  of  their  taking  prompt  and  effective 
measures  for  doing  something  that  may  really  prove 
of  value  to  architecture  as  that  art  is  now  practised 
amongst  us.  The  forthcoming  lectures  promise 
well,  and  we  anticipate  from  them  highly  beneficial 
results.  "We  presume,  however,  that  the  museum  is 
to  accomplish  more  than  may  be  expected  from 
these  lectures,  however  excellent  they  may  prove, 
j If  so,  it  is  time  for  the  committee  to  make  some 
sign  of  both  their  capacity  for  action,  and  their  in- 
tention to  act.  It  is  time  for  them  to  show  that 
their  testimonials  and  prizes  are  held  in  some  esti- 
mation amongst  architectural  students  and  work- 
men. It  will  not  do  again  to  bring  Mr.  Ruskin 
forward  to  determine  between  the  pretensions  of  two 
such  candidates,  and  then  to  induce  him  to  throw 
over  the  museum  the  shield  of  his  eloquence.  The 
treasurer  of  the  museum,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  has 
recently  issued  a circular,  in  which  he  appeals  for  a 
largely  increased  measure  of  public  support  for  this 
institution.  Mr.  Scott  must  feel  that  the  museum 
has  not  shown  of  late  any  claims  to  such  support, 
llis  own  earnestness  and  energy  have  saved  it  from 
sinking  to  nothing  ; but  this  prize  competition  has 
proved  that  the  great  object  of  the  museum — the 
instruction  oj  architectural  workmen — has  yet  to  be 
achieved,  and,  consequently,  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  person  interested  in  the  subject,  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  public  has  yet  to  be  won.  It  is 
no  less  palpable  that  the  museum  has  failed  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  the  architectural  workmen 
of  the  metropolis,  as  their  Art-school.  This  must 
be  done  before  these  men  will  even  seek  to  derive 
instruction  from  the  museum ; it  must  be  done 
before  the  prizes,  which  may  be  offered  either  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  or  by  the  committee,  will  awaken  that 
spirit  of  emulation,  or  will  kindle  those  ennobling 
sentiments  which  alone  have  power  to  distinguish 
one  man  above  his  fellows. 

We  shall  most  gladly  record  any  tokens  of  prac- 
tically beneficial  results  that  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  Architectural  Museum  may  produce. 
While  in  its  quaint  aud  inconvenient  old  quarters 
in  Canon  Row,  the  museum  was  quietly  working 
its  way,  and  bringing  to  bear  a silent  but  powerful 
influence;  since  its  removal  this  influence  has  la- 
mentably declined,  and  the.  whole  affair  has  been 
at  a standstill.  What  arc  the  causes  of  this  ? We 
expected  great  things  from  the  establishment  of  the 
museum  at  South  Kensington,  and  our  disappoint- 
ment is  proportionately  great  at  finding  retrogres- 
sion instead  of  progress.  The  committee  profess  to 
retain  the  absolute  control  and  direction  of  the  in- 
I stitution  : is  this  really  the  case,  and  if  it  is  the 
case,  how  is  it  that  they  have  permitted  the  existing 
i state  of  things?  We  are  far  from  being  alone 
either  in  asking  such  questions,  or  in  looking 
|i  anxiously  for  a practical  reply  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  decided  improvements  promptly  effected.  It  is 
I not  impossible  to  retrieve  what  has  been  lost,  and 
to  advance  with  even  accelerated  speed ; but  we 
must  wait  awhile  before  we  can  promise  these  things 
to  be  not  improbable. 
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ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 


Popular  science  requires  to  be  dealt  with  after  a po- 
pular fashion.  This  docs  not  imply  thatpopular  science 
is  merely  a scientific  species  of  amusement,  iu  which 
the  amusement  is  the  chief  object,  aud  the  science 
rather  a fiction  than  a reality.  Far  from  this, — popu- 
lar science  must  be  very  genuine  and  sound  science ; 
but,  being  such,  it  must  be  applied  in  an  attractive 
form,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  agreeable 
agencies.  We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate the  public  on  the  happy  method  which 
distinguishes  the  administration  of  the  Royal  Poly- 
technic Institution,  and  we,  at  the  same  time,  have 
felt  it  to  be  but  an  act  of  justice  gratefully  to  ac- 
knowledge the  high  character  of  this  most  deservedly 
popular  establishment.  The  Christmas  novelties 
which,  according  to  yearly  custom,  have  at  the 
present  time  been  produced,  demonstrate  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  the  ability  of  Mr.  Pepper,  the 
lessee,  to  make  one  step  in  advance  the  prelude 
to  another.  Last  year,  the  Polytechnic  surpassed 
itself  in  former  years;  now,  the  success  of  last  year 
is  eclipsed  altogether.  As  usual,  the  events  of  the 
lime  are  seized  upon  and  made  the  most  of.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  the  established  system  re- 
mains the  same.  The  improvements  are  something 
better  that  mere  changes — their  characteristic  is 
genuine  superiority.  In  nothing  are  these  improve- 
ments more  satisfactorily  displayed  than  in  the  Art- 
character  of  the  dissolving  views.  The  more  am- 
bitious of  these  views  are  now  really  beautiful  pic- 
tures, and  the  simpler  diagrams  are  in  their  ciipacity 
absolutely  incapable  of  further  improvement.  When- 
ever experiments  arc  introduced,  they  are  brilliantly 
performed,  and  the  various  lectures  are  carefully 
prepared  and  well  delivered.  Mr.  Pepper’s  own 
admirable  lecture  on  coals,  in  which  he  describes 
the  phenomena  of  the  coal  formations,  gives  graphic 
pictures  of  mines  and  miners,  and  brings  the  precious 
fuel  to  the  firesides  of  both  town  and  country, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  varied  programme  in 
intrinsic  merit  and  in  universal  popularity.  It  is 
indeed  a first-rate  lecture,  and  illustrated  by  dissolving 
views  in  first-rate  style.  Then  there  is  a numerous 
series  of  views  in  India,  which  bring  vividly  before 
the  public  scenes  and  localities  that  may  not  be 
permitted  to  lose  one  particle  of  their  strong  claim 
for  wakeful  remembrance.  These  pictures  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  changes  in  most  cases  arc  made  to 
tell  with  the  happiest  effect.  Not  the  least  striking 
amongst  these  changes  arethose  in  which  the  portraits 
of  some  of  our  Indian  heroes  are  developed  from  the 
dissolving  elements  of  the  scenes  of  their  magnificent 
exploits.  Thus,  the  portraits  of  the  lamented  Have- 
lock and  Nicholson  succeed  to  view's  of  Lucknow 
and  Delhi,  and  gallant  old  Sir  Colin  closes  the  series, 
as  if  presiding  over  the  whole.  A powerful  pencil  has 
furnished  sketches,  drawn  on  the  spot,  of  some 
places  and  incidents  of  undying  interest.  A useful 
and  effective  narrative  accompanies  the  view's.  Illu- 
minated stereoscopic  pictures ; brilliant  experiments, 
with  a clever  and  lucid  lecture  on  electricity ; some 
descriptive  illustrations  of  the  “Leviathan  ;”  a mu- 
sical entertainment,  accompanied  with  another  series 
of  dissolving  views  ; a conjuror,  who  conjures  skil- 
fully, and  who  also  very  pleasantly  explains  the 
manner  of  his  conjuring,  with  a host  of  other  attrac- 
tions, will  be  found  by  visitors  to  provide  for  them 
ample  means  for  spending,  with  their  families,  a 
most  delightful  day.  Always  a favourite  with  the 
public,  the  Polytechnic  has  this  season  attained  to  a 
higher  degree  of  public  favour  than  it  enjoyed  in 
times  past.  It  is  truly  pleasant  to  sec  that  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Pepper  is  appreciated,  and  that  the 
public  are  prepared  to  reward  with  their  warm 
support  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  patronage. 
Wc  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  formation  of  a class 
for  teaching  drawing,  amongst  the  educational 
classes  connected  with  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 
"We  shall  watch  the  proceedings  of  this  class  with 
much  interest.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  form 
another  drawing  class,  for  pupils  in  comparatively 
higher  stations  in  life,  who  should  meet  during  the 
day-time  for  their  lesson  iu  the  same  class-room  as 
is  occupied  by  the  evening  classes.  Such  a class 
ought  to  be  attended  with  the  most  complete  success. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

KILCIIURN  CASTLE. 

G.  II.  Fripp,  Painter.  R.  Wallis,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  3 ft.  5 J in.  by  1 ft.  9$  in. 

Colchurn,  Kolchum,  or  Kilchurn  Castle — for  the 
orthography  of  the  word  has  been  thus  varied  by 
different  writers,  though  the  last  is  now  generally 
adopted — is  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque parts  of  Scotland.  It  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Loch  Awe,  in  Argyleshire,  and  stands 
on  a small  promontory  of  low  rock,  which,  wheu 
the  water  is  high,  becomes  insulated.  The  loch  is 
among  the  largest  inland  lakes  in  the  country,  its 
length  being  about  twenty-four  miles,  and  its  breadth 
varying  from  half  a mile  to  two  miles  and  a half: 
it  is  thickly  studded  with  small  green  islets,  and 
surrounded  with  truly  beautiful  scenery,  woods  and 
mountains,  Ben  Cruachan  rising  majestically  over 
all  to  the  height  of  nearly  3700  feet. 

The  castle,  diminutive  as  it  appears  in  the  picture 
by  comparison  with  the  lofty  mountains  that  over- 
look it,  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  of  a most 
picturesque  character,  recalling  to  mind  the  strong- 
holds of  feudal  times : “ the  exterior  walls  are  still 
nearly  entire ; the  circular  towers  which  project  ou 
the  south  and  cast  prevent  the  monotonous  effect 
of  a too  regular  line,”  aud  give  to  it,  wheu  regarded 
pictorially,  what  Mr.  Ruskin  would  call  the  “lamp 
of  power.”  The  entrance  is  by  a small  doorway, 
bearing  the  date  1633;  but  the  principal  building 
was  erected  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the 
lady  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  black  knight  of 
Rhodes,  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  in 
foreign  wars.  The  castle,  from  its  almost  insular 
position,  and  from  the  little  shelter  which  the 
country  immediately  surrounding  it  could  afford  to 
an  enemy,  must  have  proved  a stronghold  to  those 
in  possession  before  the  introduction  into  warfare  of 
artillery. 

The  whole  of  this  locality  is  associated  with  the 
romances  and  the  realities  of  Scottish  history : at 
the  Pass  of  Awe  Bruce  discomforted  the  men  of 
Argyle  under  John  of  Lorn,  which  Scott  refers  to 
in  his  “ Lord  of  the  Isles ;”  while  the  powerful 
clan  of  the  Campbells,  for  centuries  the  possessors 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  was  frequently  com- 
pelled to  arm  in  its  defence  against  the  attacks  of 
other  chieftains.  One  of  our  poets,  T.  Campbell,  as- 
sumes it  to  have  belonged  at  some  period  to  the  clan 
Macgregor,  whose  chieftain  thus  laments  its  loss, 
and  calls  upon  his  people  and  vassals  to  avenge 
themselves  on  their  oppressors  ; — 

“ Glenorchy’s  proud  mountain,  Colchurn  and  her  towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours  ; 

We’re  landless,  landless,  Gregalach  : 
Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the"  steed  shall 
career, 

O’er  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond  the  galley  shall  steer, 

And  the  rocks  of  Craig  Royston  like  icicles  melt, 

Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot  or  our  vengeance  unfelt  : 

Then  haloo,  haloo,  Gregalach  ! 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles. 

Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the 
eagles.”* 

At  the  present  time  the  chief  landed  proprietor  of 
Argyleshire  is  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  ancestors, 
the  Campbells  of  Luchow, — the  original  name,  as 
we  presume,  of  Loch  Awe, — possessed  such  influ- 
ence and  extensive  possessions  that  they  could  sum- 
mon from  3000  to  4000  men  to  their  standard. 

Mr.  Fripp,  who  has  obtained  high  rank  in  our 
school  of  water-colour  painters,  has  given  to  this 
passage  of  Highland  scenery  a solemn  and  impres- 
sive character  in  harmony  with  the  subject,  and  the 
romantic  history  connected  with  the  locality:  the 
sky  is  overcast  with  dark  tempestuous  clouds,  except 
in  one  part,  through  which  the  sun  breaks,  lighting 
up  the  distant  mountain  and  the  tract  of  flat  pasture 
ground  immediately  below.  Ben  Cruachan  is  in 
shadow  of  a deep  purple  grey ; not  so  grey,  however, 
as  to  conceal  the  silvery  stream  that  rushes  down 
the  gorge  towards  the  loch.  The  foreground,  rich 
with  the  tints  of  the  red  and  purple  heather,  diver- 
sified in  strength  of  colour  by  the  alternations  of 
light  and  shade,  is  redeemed  from  utter  solitude  by 
a few  figures  judiciously  scattered  over  it. 

The  picture  is  in  the  Collection  at  Osborne. 


* The  “Macgregor’s  Gathering.” 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 


OBJECTS  OF  DECORATIVE  ART  SUGGESTIVE  TO 
DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  a series  of  illustrations  of 
works  of • decorative  Art,  selected  from  the  museum 
at  Marlborough  House;  that  collection  has  since 
been  augmented  liberally  by  daily  additions,  and  has 
now  acquired  the  status  of  a great  national  museum. 
The  public  are  aware  that  these  acquisitions  now  con- 
stitute the  Art  Collections  at  South  Kensington  : and 
in  proposing  to  resume  the  series,  we  feel  assured  of 
rendering  an]  acceptable  service  to,  at  any  rate,  a 
very  considerable  section  of  our  readers.  In  making 
our  selection  from  the  great  mass  of  objects, — all 
valuable  either  as  historical  records  of  the  progress  of 
Art,  or  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence, — our 
intention  will  be  more  especially  to  choose  such  as 
are  calculated  to  be  of  direct  utility  as  models  for  the 
designer  and  manufacturer ; and  we  must,  at  the 
outset,  state  that  by  the  liberality  of  Government  we 
have  been  allowed  to  avail  ourselves  of  copies  of 
some  of  the  engravings  executed  for  the  excellent 
official  catalogue  of  the  collection.  These  have  been 
engraved  with  great  accuracy  by  the  lady  pupils  of 
the  class  for  wood  engraving,  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art ; and  although  the  work 
of  students  only,  some  of  them  will,  in  respect  of  the 
truthful  rendering  of  the  details  of  the  original  objects, 
lose  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  best  productions 
of  their  class  by  established  engravers  of  the  sterner 
sex.  We  shall  accompany  each  subject  by  an  ex- 
tract from  the  catalogue  referring  to  it,  appending 
such  remarks,  in  addition  to  the  information  respect- 
ing the  date,  origin,  and  technical  characteristics  of 
the  several  works  therein  contained,  as  may  seem 
desirable  to  illustrate  our  special  object.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  understood  that  we  hold  out  these 
examples  as  models  for  literal  reproduction;  very 
few  objects  of  ancient  decorative  or  industrial  art 
exist  which  would  admit  of  such  direct  imitation  ; 
and,  moreover,  in  the  interest  of  Art  the  servile 
resuscitation  of  by-gone  work  is  by  no  means  de- 
sirable. If  collections  of  the  fine  works  of  former 
days  served  no  other  purpose  than  this,  their  forma- 
tion would  be  a great  evil, — a result,  indeed,  so 
inimical  to  the  healthy  progress  of  industrial  design, 
would  be  in  no  way  counterbalanced  by  the  learned 
or  archaeological  pursuits,  which  such  collections, 
nevertheless,  also  subserve,  and  the  spending  of 
public  funds  in  the  acquisition  of  rare  aud  costly 
specimens  would  be  unjustifiable.  Happily,  how- 
ever, we  are  convinced  that  no  such  evil  will  ensue  : 
servile  minds  will  always  resort  to  copying,  and  it  is 
clearly  better  that  they  should  copy  good  models 
than  bad  ones ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  designer 
or  manufacturer  who  is  endowed  with  inventive 
power,  or  even  with  that  taste  or  judgment  which  is 
often  almost  tantamount  in  value  to  inventive  genius 
itself,  will  know  how  to  make  beneficial  use  of  such 
works  as  we  now  illustrate.  To  him  they  will  con- 
vey an  infinity  of  suggestions,  which,  when  elaborated 
and  worked  out,  will  be  no  mere  copies  of  preceding 
types;  but,  on  the  contrary,  truly  original  works, 
replete  with  that  true  artistic  style,  which  is  the  in- 
vention of  no  one  person  alone,  but  which  has  been 
always  handed  down  in  the  very  way  here  indicated. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  collections  such  as  that  at 
South  Kensington  are  of  the  highest  national  im- 
portance ; and  in  aiding  to  give  increased  publicity  to 
the  treasures  of  Art  there  preserved,  we  feel  convinced 
we  arc  working  in  the  direction  of  unmixed  good. 

Our  first  illustration  represents  a cabinet  in  carved 
chestnut  wood,  of  French  ltenaissauce  work,  date 
about  1570.  Cabinets  of  this  description  were 
generally  placed  in  the  “ sallc  a manger,”  or  dining- 
room of  the  old  French  chateaux,  and  were  generally 
the  chief  pieces  of  the  scanty  furniture  of  the  room  : ! 
they  held  the  more  costly  articles  of  the  table — the 
salt-cellars,  silver  flagons,  hanaps,  “nefs,”  &c.,  then 
so  much  in  vogue.  Many  of  these  objects  were  dis-  1 
played  during  the  repast  on  the  tops  of  these 
cabinets,  as  likewise  the  dishes — “plats  de  parade” — 
of  Palissy  or  Briot.  The  underpart  of  tbc  cabinet 
served  to  contain  the  large  flasks  or  pilgrim’s  bottles, 
tall  flagons,  &c.,  so  often  met  with,  and  which  were 
clearly  rather  for  show  than  use.  There  is  much 
in  this  piece  of  a suggestive  character  both  in  design 
and  execution.  The  base  or  plinth,  and  the  square 
columnar  supports,  are  in  excellent  taste,  rich  and 


effective,  and  yet  by  no  means  of  costly  work.  The 
carving  at  this  period,  like  our  own  Elizabethan 
work,  is  of  a bold  and  expeditious  character ; its 
sharp  and  decisive  execution  giving  rise  to  striking 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  which  induce  a great 
appearance  of  richness  with  little  labour;  every 


natc  and  purposeless  overloading  so  often  seen  in 
modern  decorative  furniture,  in  which  costly  carving 
is  made  to  look  like  putty-work,  and,  instead  of  rich- 
ness of  ensemble,  results  in  a mere  aggregation  of 
frittered  details,  alike  without  meaning  or  effect. 


commesse,”  although,  of  course,  entirely  different  in 
design.  It  seems  to  have  been  long  in  use  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Delhi  and  Agra : the  blood-stained 
palace  of  the  former  city  is  richly  decorated  with  this 
costly  work.  A singular  tradition  exists  in  India, 
that  the  process  was  indeed  introduced  by  Italian 


touch,  in  fact,  is  made  to  tell,  and  there  is  never  any 
work  thrown  away.  How  much  preferable  is  the 
regular  architectonic  elevation  of  this  piece,  in  which 
every  moulding  is  well  designed  and  contrasted,  aud 
where  the  plain  surfaces  arc  designedly  arranged  to 
set  off  the  richness  of  other  parts,  to  that  indiscrimi- 


Picce  of  marble  frieze,  inlaid  with  mosaic-woik 
of  precious  stones ; Hindoo  work  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  brought  from  the  “ Taj  Mchal,”  or  tomb 
of  Akbar,  near  Agra.  The  species  of  mosaic  here 
represented  is  analogous  to  the  Florentine  “ Pietre 


artists,  patronised  by  the  great  Sultan  Akbar,  in  the 
seventeenth  century ; however  this  may  be,  the  art 
is  still  carried  on  iu  the  same  locality  as  a recognised 
branch  of  industry ; but  it  has  quitted  the  domain  of 
architecture,  and  is  now  chiefly  displayed  in  articles 
of  use,  such  as  table-tops,  ink-stands,  &c. 
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Our  next  illustration  is  a panel  in  carved  oak,  of 
Flemish  Renaissance  work,  dating  about  1530.  The 


in  taste,  in  the  well  known  fact  of  the  commence-  school  of  Art,  which  soon  became  general  with  the 
ment  of  that  system  of  resorting  to  Italy  as  the  great  | Flemish  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


Bolt  in  chiselled-iron : French  Renaissance  work, 
date  about  1550.  The  vigorous  design  is  entirely 
executed  bv  hand,  and  is  a characteristic  specimen  of 


the  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  the  slightest  details 
even  at  this  remarkable  period;  proving  that  even 
the  hard-handed  smith  was  an  artist. 


ornamcm  uf  this  beautiful  piece  is  almost  equal  to 
the  finest.  Italian  arabesque  ; it  displays,  indeed,  very 
strongly  the  influence  of  ultramontane  design,  which 


about  this  period  had  invaded  the  old  Gothic  manner 
of  the  Low  Countries.  We  have,  indeed,  indirect 
historical  evidence  of  the  causes  of  this  revolution 
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The  carvcd-oak  panel  is  of  English  origin,  and 
illustrates  in  a most  interesting  manner  an  early 
phase  of  the  revival,  or  Renaissance  in  this  country. 


It  is  not  known  whence  the  panel  was  originally  ob- 
tained ; it  probably  dates  about  1540. 

Cover  of  an  oblong  box  in  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory 


marquetry;  German,  dated  15GG;  purchased  from 
the  Bernal  Collection.  The  decorative  process 
exemplified  in  this  specimen  was  extensively  em- 


ployed in  the  sixteenth  and  first  half  of  the  seven-  scroll  ornaments,  figures,  &c.,  the  shading  and  details  | of  extreme  antiquity.  It  is  probable  that  this  box 

tecntli  centuries,  especially  in  the  stocks  and  mount-  i of  the  same  being  engraved  or  incised,  and  filled  in  with  may  originally  have  been  intended  to  contain  a costly 

ings  of  fire-arms,  cross-bows,  &c.  It  consists  of  an  a dark  substance.  This  process, like  most  other  natural  | manuscript.  The  cover  is  decorated  with  an  oval 

inlay  of  thin  plates  of  ivory,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  | and  consistent  applications  of  decorative  materials,  is  compartment,  surrounded  with  elaborate  cartouche 


strap-work,  interspersed  with  grotesque  figures,  gar- 
lands of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  minute  arabesque 
ornament;  within  the  compartment  is  a shield  of 
arms,  surrounded  with  the  collar  of  the  Golden 


Fleece,  and  surmounted  with  an  electoral  crown. 
The  inner  side  of  the  cover  is  likewise  inlaid  with 
arabesque  ornament  of  a different  character,  and  has 
the  initials  W.  E.  (probably  those  of  the  artist),  and 


the  date  1566.  The  sides  of  the  box  have  elabo- 
rately ornamented  cartouche  compartments,  con- 
taining mythological  and  battle  subjects  of  small 
figures. 
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ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE.* 

So  large  has  been  the  issue  of  illustrated  gift-books 
this  season,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  postpone 
to  this  time  our  notice  of  some  which  reached  us 
early  in  the  year.  Two  of  these  we  have  especially 
kept  back  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  introducing 
examples  of  the  engravings  which  embellish  them, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  books  themselves 
— “ The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,”  and  “ Lays  of  the 
Holy  Land” — beiug  already  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

As  the  instructive  lessons  taught  by  the  wise  king 
of  Israel  are,  in  general,  not  of  a strictly  pictorial 
character,  or  not  calculated  to  form  pictures,  Mr. 
Gilbert  has  selected  his  materials  “ from  the  regions 
not  of  fancy,  but  of  fact,  and  the  design  has  been  to 
enforce  some  of  the  lessons  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  by 
the  occurrences  of  actual  history,  so  that  the  series 
might  almost  have  been  entitled  * Texts  from  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  illustrated  by  Incidents  from  the 
Book  of  Providence.’  ” The  subjects  arc  taken  prin- 
cipally from  sacred  history,  others  are  borrowed 
from  the  annals  of  our  country,  and  from  those  of 
foreign  lands,  but  all  elucidating  some  themes  in  the 
Proverbs.  The  frontispiece  represents  the  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon ; it  is  followed  by 
“ David’s  Charge  to  Solomon,”  a composition  of 
much  interest,  and  very  poetically  rendered.  “Abra- 
ham’s Servant  and  Rebekah  ” is  the  subject  of  the 
next  engraving,  not  so  much  to  our  liking  as  its 
successor — “ Samson  in  Captivity,”  original  in  treat- 
ment and  full  of  deep  pathos,  obviously  the  work  of 
a master  in  Art.  “ The  Prodigal  Son,”  tending  the 
swine,  illustrates  the  passage — “I  perceived  a youth 
void  of  understanding  ” in  a most  impressive  manner, 
both  morally  and  pictorially.  “ The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,”  is  illustrated  by  the 
young  Timothy  instructed  by  his  grandmother  Lois ; 
and  “A  wise  son  maketh  a glad  father,”  by  the 
“ Meeting  of  Joseph  and  his  father  Isaac  ” — two  sub- 
jects of  very  opposite  natures,  but  each  very  skilfully 
rendered.  “ He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  be  satisfied 
with  bread,”  by  the  “ Harvest-field  of  Boaz,” 
one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  in  the  volume, 
and  introduced  here.  “ In  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  strong  confidence,”  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  a distinguished  divine,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Fletcher,  of  Madeley,  whom  a profligate  nephew 
threatened  with  death  for  retaining  a sum  of  money 
which  the  latter  had  dishonestly  acquired,  and  placed 
in  his  uncle’s  hauds.  “ Better  is  a little  with 
righteousness  than  great  revenues  without  right,” 
by  a story  in  the  history  of  Napoleon  after  his  defeat 
at  Waterloo : in  treating  this  subject  Mr.  Gilbert 
obviously  had  in  his  mind  Delaroche’s  well-known 
picture  of  “ Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau.”  Fox’s 
“Book  of  Martyrs”  has  supplied  a subject  for  “The 
hoary  head  is  a crown  of  glory  when  it  is  found  in 
the  way  of  righteousness,”  in  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Row- 
land Taylor.  Following  this  we  have,  in  succession, 
“ Luther  before  the  Emperor;  ” “ George  III.  visiting 
a Destitute  Family;”  “George  Buchanan  and  his 
Last  Pupil;”  “Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles ;”  “The  Death  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ” — a solemn  and  affecting  picture,  appalling 
in  the  intense  wretchedness  of  the  scene ; it  illus- 
trates the  passage — “ The  candle  of  the  wicked  shall 
be  put  out.”  “David  sparing  Saul;”  “Achan  con- 
cealing the  Spoil  taken  from  Ai;”  “Peter  in 
Prison ; ” and  “ Dorcas,”  complete  the  list. 

Taking  this  series  of  illustrations  as  a whole,  they 
seem  to  us  to  surpass  anything  of  a similar  kind 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  hitherto  done ; as  compo- 
sitions, they  are  of  a very  high  order— historical  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  term  as  applied  to  Art : 
many  of  them,  if  painted  on  a large  scale,  would 
make  fine  pictures,  that  would  do  honour  to  any 
school.  The  mind  of  the  artist  has  evidently  risen 
with  the  subjects  he  has  selected.  Messrs.  Dalziel, 
Whymper,  Thomas,  and  Jackson  respectively,  have 
engraved  the  designs  in  a most  superior  style. 

Lays  of  the  Holy  Land  is  a collectiou  of  short 
poems,  and  extracts  from  longer  poems,  with  which 


* The  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Illustrated  by  Historical 
Parallels  from  Drawings  by  John  Gilbert.  Published  by 
Nisbet  & Co.,  London. 

Lays  of. the  Holy  Land,  from  Ancient  and  Modern 
Poets.  With  Illustrations  from  Original  Photographs 
and  Drawings.  Published  by  Nisbet  & Co.,  London 


the  reading  public  is  tolerably  familiar;  they  have  and  the  events  which  the  pages  of  Scripture  describe 
been  judiciously  selected  from  the  writings  of  almost  as  taking  place  in  the  East.  The  illustrations  are 
every  poet  who  has  sung  of  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  | upwards  of  sixty  in  number,  by  nearly  a score  of 


artists,  the  majority  of  whom  are  extensively  known  in  I subjects,  and  animal  subjects,  and  marine  views,  but 
works  of  this  kind.  There  are  landscapes,  and  figure  | we  can  only  speak  of  them  thus  collectively;  nor 


THE  HARVEST-FIELD  OF  BOAZ:  FROM  “THE  PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON.” 

from  their  general  character  does  there  seem  the  I as  one  of  the  most  elegant  volumes  the  season 
necessity  for  particularizing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  has  produced.  The  typography  and  printing,  by 
book  just  noticed.  "VVe  can,  however,  commend  it  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  are  unexceptionable. 
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MINOll  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Royal  Academy  has  done  honour  to  itself 
while  conferring  honour  upon  John  Henry  Foley, 
Esq.,  who  was  elected  R.A.  on  the  13th  January. 
Mr.  Foley  has  long  held  a high  position — perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  the  highest — in  Europe  as  a 
sculptor,  not  ouly  with  reference  to  the  gentler 
delicacies  aud  graces  of  the  Art,  hut  with  regard  to 
those  more  palpable  realities  with  which  sculpture  is 
so  continually  called  upon  to  deal ; while  his  group 
of  “ Bacchus  and  Ino,”  his  most  beautiful  statue  of 
“Egeria,”  and  many  others,  are  unsurpassed,  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Ilardinge,  aud  the  several 
works  which  adorn  the  entrance-corridor  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  establish  his  claim  to  equality, 
at  least,  with  the  greatest  artists  of  the  continent. 
Ilis  election  into  the  Academy  was,  therefore,  an 
unquestionable  right : we  rejoice  to  know  it  has  been 
acknowledged.  Mr.  Foley  is  (as  his  name  indicates) 
an  Irishman ; but  he  ha3  been  nearly  all  his  life  a 
resident  in  England,  and  his  Art-education  was 
obtained  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
is  one  of  the  many  of  whom  Ireland  may  be  justly 
proud ; and  it  is  not  a little  singular  that  another 
accomplished  sculptor — MacDowell — is  also  Irish; 
so  also  are  Behnes,  Kirk,  Lawlor,  Jones,  Doherty, 
aud,  we  believe,  others  settled  in  London. 

The  Royal  Academy,  it  is  understood,  are 
engaged  in  a very  significant  discussion,  out  of 
which  will  probably  arise  a law  that  shall  provide 
honourably  for  such  members  as,  having  laboured 
| enough,  and  being  consequently  released  from  profes  - 

| sional  toil,  can  in  no  way  contribute  to  the  honour 
I or  prosperity  of  the  institution,  but  who,  while  rc- 

; maining  among  “ the  forty,”  keep  out  of  it  men  who 
1 could  be  both  honourable  and  useful,  not  only  as 

! exhibitors,  but  as  legislators.  We  earnestly  hope 

this  purpose  will  be  achieved ; it  can  in  no  way  pre- 
judice retiring  members,  who  will  continue  to 
receive  all  “the  honours”  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, while  it  may  render  unnecessary,  for  a time, 

1 any  augmentation  of  the  body. 

The  National  Gallery. — The  Atherueum  an- 
nounces, on  intelligence  received  from  Florence, 
“ that  the  choicest  pictures  of  the  Lombardi  and 
Baldi  Collection,  recently  offered  for  sale,  have  been 
acquired  for  our  National  Gallery.”  They  are 
i said  to  be  tweuty-two  in  number,  aud  were  obtained 
for  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  £7000.  These 
pictures  are  examples  of  the  early  Florentine  mas- 
ters : a few  of  them  are  enumerated : — An  altar- 
piece,  by  Jacopo  di  Casentina,  or  Cassentiuo,  born 
about  1270,  a pupil  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  aud  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Floren- 
tine Academy;  an  altar-piece,  with  three  pyramidal 
heads,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi ; another  altar-piece  by 
Andrea  Orcagna,  born  1 329  ; an  altar-front  picture, 
by  Margaritone,  born  in  1198,  about  forty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Cimabue  (Mr.  Stanley,  in  his 
edition  of  Bryan’s  “ Dictionary  of  Painters,”  says  all 
the  pictures  by  Margaritone  are  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  engraved  in  Lastri’s  “ Etruriee  Pittrice) ; ” 
“a  curious  Greek  picture,”  by  Emanuel,  an  artist 
whose  name  docs  not  appear  in  any  work  to  which 
we  have  access,  “ which  represents,”  according  to 
our  contemporary,  “ the  Almighty  blessing  the  saints 
Cosmo  aud  Damian,  according  to  the  Greek  ritual,” 
is  a fair  example  of  the  connection  between  the 
Byzantine  School  and  the  Early  Italian  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ; a triptych,  “ Virgin  aud  Child,” 
by  Duccio,  of  Sienna,  who  died  about  the  year  1340; 
“ The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,”  Giotto  ; a large 
altar-piece  of  three  saint  s,  by  Aretino  Spincllo,  who 
died  in  1400;  “The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  and 
“ The  Martyrdom  of  Saints  Cosmo  and  Damian,”  by 
Fra  Angelico,  born  1387  ; “The  Brides  of  Venice,” 
by  Gentile  Fabriano,  contemporary  with  Angelico  ; 
“ Portrait  of  the  famous  poetess  Jsotta  da  Rimini,” 
and  “ Poppea  sending  Presculs  to  St.  Peter,”  by 
Pietro  della  Frausesca,  born  1398;  a large  altar- 
piece,  representing  “ The  Virgin  aud  Child  en- 
throned, surrounded  by  Saints  aud  Angels,”  by  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi,  born  in  1400;  “Adoration  of  the 
Magi,”  by  Filippiuo  Lippi,  son  of  the  preceding ; 
“ St.  John  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  lifting  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  from  the  Head  of  the  Saviour,” 
by  Andrea  Mantegna,  born  1431.  With  these  there 
arc  said  to  be  three  pictures  respectively  by  Cimabue 
(1240),  Paolo  Uccello  (1349),  and  Masolino  da 

Pauicale  (1378).  We  have  given  the  above  dates 
that  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with 
ancient  Art  may  have  an  idea  of  the  period  to  which 
these  national  acquisitions — if  they  really  have  been 
acquired,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact — 
belong.  Until  they  are  made  accessible  to  us  we 
cannot,  of  course,  have  anything  to  say  of  their 
merits,  but  thus  much  may  even  now  be  said,  that,  ex- 
cept as  curiosities  of  Art,  because  elucidating  the  ear- 
liest steps  in  its  revival,  aud  ns  aids  in  the  formation 
of  a historic  gallery  of  Art,  they  will  prove  utterly 
valueless,  unless  to  our  Pre-Raft'aellite  school,  who 
will,  perhaps,  take  new  courage  from  these  Flo- 
rentine importations,  and  show  us  hereafter  how 
well  they  have  studied  these  specimens  of  Gothic 
painters.  But  where  will  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  and 
Mr.  Wornum  find  room  in  the  present  building 
for  twenty-two  new  pictures,  of  which  several  are 
large  altar-pieces?  we  must  have  a new  gallery. 

The  Crystal  Palace. — Mr.  Fergusson  has  re- 
signed the  management  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Four 
new  members  have  been  added  to  the  body  of  the 
Directors,  in  the  persons  of  Captain  Walter,  Mr. 
Bicknell,  Mr.  England,  and  Mr.  Horsley.  Punch, 
a conjuror,  some  dancing  (not  dolls,  but)  girls,  with 
blacked  singers,  round-abouts,  rocking-boats,  and 
other  “national  institutions”  of  the  same  class,  have 
been  introduced,  in  order  to  produce  a “Crystal 
Palace  Christmas  Revel.”  We  do  not  propose  to 
deal  critically  with  the  said  “ Revel ;”  nor,  indeed, 
do  we  contemplate  any  further  notice  of  it  than 
simply  to  record  the  fact  that  it  has  been  produced, 
and  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  such  elements 
as  we  have  enumerated.  Neither  do  we  desire  to  be 
supposed  to  associate  this  particular  “novelty  of  the 
season”  at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  either  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Fergusson,  or  the  appointment  of  the 
new  directors.  What  we  do  desire,  and  that  very 
anxiously,  is  to  express  our  hopes  that  this  infusion 
of  fresh  blood  into  the  directory  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  may  lead  to  some  energetic  measures  for 
placing  the  really  noble  establishment  at  Sydenham 
in  a proper  position  ; that  a new  mauager  may  be 
appointed,  who  will  prove  competent  to  deal  with  the 
Crystal  Palace  under  its  manifold  capabilities,  and  to 
treat  the  whole  on  one  high  principle  which  shall  be 
found  to  be  all-comprehensive,  and  also  ever-con- 
sistent ; aud  further,  that  the  late  “ Christmas 
Revel,”  as  it  was  designated,  may  not  throw  away 
the  two-fold  lesson,  that  the  attractions  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  must  be  made  to  declare  and  impress  their 
own  attractiveness,  while  anything  approaching  low 
and  vulgar  buffoonery  must  be  resolutely  kept  at  a 
distance.  We  have  uniformly  anticipated  success 
for  the  Crystal  Palace — success  as  well  as  an  invest- 
ment for  the  capital  of  the  proprietors,  as  in  its 
capacity  of  an  unrivalled  claimant  for  public  support 
aud  attention.  But  our  anticipations  have  neces- 
sarily been  based  upon  the  condition,  that  the  palace 
should  be  well  handled — that  the  administrative 
ability  displayed  in  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion should  be  fully  equal  to  the  high  character  of 
the  Courts  and  other  components  of  the  establish- 
ment itself.  It  was  the  want  of  administrative 
ability  that  has  made  the  Manchester  Exhibition  so 
complete  a failure,  when  it  is  brought  to  the  test  of 
results.  We  might  easily  look  much  higher,  and 
fiud  the  same  lamentable  short-coming  producing  a 
corresponding  issue.  Tu  the  Crystal  Palace  much 
has  been  well  done  ; but  much  has  been  omitted, 
and  more  than  a little  has  showed  an  inability  to 
comprehend  the  true  system  for  working  the  institu- 
tion successfully.  The  right  man  has  not  yet  been 
in  the  right  place.  Shall  he  fiud  that  he  is  soon  to 
be  placed  there  ? Or  must  we  again  await  the  warn- 
ing of  another  failure  ? 

The  First  Conversazione  of  the  “Artists  aud 
Amateurs  ” is  fixed  to  take  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms 
on  the  4th  of  the  month : the  future  meetings  for 
the  season  will  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  the 
three  succeeding  mouths  respectively. 

The  Princess  Royal. — The  several  “ ceremo- 
nials ” associated  with  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Royal  of  England  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia  took 
place  at  a period  of  the  month  too  late  for  notice  in 
our  pages.  Art,  however,  had  little  to  do  with  the. 
auspicious  event.  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  was  deco- 
rated with  orange  blossoms  ; the  upholsterers  were 
industriously  occupied  in  the  Chapel  Royal  and  else- 
where ; and  the  consequent  festivities  at  Buckingham 
Palace  were,  no  doubt,  brilliant  in  dresses  and  deco- 

rations  : but  we  may  be  permitted  to  regret  that  Art 
has  been  comparatively  unemployed  in  honour  of 
the  occasion,  although  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  J. 
Phillip,  A.R.A.,  is  painting  a picture  of  the  ceremony. 

At  all  events,  we  may  share  in  the  universal  feeling 
of  joy  that  is  felt  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
alliance  is  one  that  promises  sure  happiness,  based  as 
it  is  on  mutual  affection,  the  growth  of  long  and 
intimate,  acquaintance  ; while  to  establish  closer  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  Prussia  is  political 
wisdom.  We  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  God  will 
bless  this  marriage,  and  that  it  may  be  another  cause 
to  render  happy  the  Queen  and  her  illustrious  Con- 
sort. The  Princess  Royal  is  beloved  by  all  who 
approach  her;  and  report  speaks  quite  as  highly 
of  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 

Several  of  the  Municipal  Bodies  of  Eng- 
land are,  we  find,  arranging  to  present  to  the  Princess 
Royal  various  articles,  the  produce  of  the  manufac- 
turing towns  in  which  they  are  interested.  Thus, 
in  Prussia  they  will  be  able  to  estimate  our  Art- 
manufacture,  and  great  good  may  be  the  result.  It 
would  be  a graceful  act  if  the  Artists  were  to 
associate  for  a like  purpose;  aud  then  Her  Royal 
Highness  might  take  with  her  an  album  of  ex- 
amples of  our  school  in  water-colour  Art. 

Present  to  tiie  Princess  Royal. — It  is  un- 
derstood that  Mr.  Messenger,  of  Birmingham,  has 
obtained  permission  to  present  to  Her  Royal 
Highness  a group,  in  bronze,  of  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  from  the  model  by  John  Bell. 

It  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a pair  of  candelabra 
from  Mr.  Messenger’s  famous  factory.  The  group 
is  admirably  executed  ; the  sculptor  has  done  his 
work  well ; and  the  manufacturer  has  produced  an 
example  of  his  skill,  second  to  nothing  that  has 
been  achieved  in  bronze  in  this  country. 

The  Raphael  Plateau — which  was  described 
some  months  ago — the  admirable  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
the  now  famous  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Kerr  and  j 

Binns,  at  Worcester,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  city,  aud  presented 
to  the  Princess  Royal.  We  heartily  rejoice  at  this, 
for  it  is  one  of  our  ceramic  excellences  of  which  ,| 
England  may  be  proud ; and  we  feel  assured  it  will 
be  accepted  in  Berlin  as  unequivocal  proof  that  we 
may  rival  the  produce  of  the  best  manufacturers  of  j 
Saxony  and  Prussia. 

Mr.  John  Ridgway,  Mayor  of  Hanley,  potter  to 
the  Queen,  has  also  presented  to  the  Princess  Royal  i 
a very  beautiful  dejeuner  service,  produced  at  his  j 
manufactory  : it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Art 
of  Staffordshire. 

The  Sketching  Society. — A scries  of  drawings, 
executed  by  the  members  of  this  society,  which  was 
established  so  far  back  as  the  year  1808,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication.  The  club  has  had  enrolled 
on  its  list  of  members  during  the  fifty  years  of  its 
existence,  the  names  of  many  of  our  most  distin- 
guished painters  in  oil  and  water-colours. 

Mr.  Ottley’s  Lectures. — A course  of  lectures 
has  been  delivered  by  this  gentleman,  “ On  Painting 
and  Painters,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  comprehending 
a review  of  the  Italian  schools,  of  the  German, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools,  and  the  Spanish,  French,  | 
and  English  schools.  The  course  was  delivered,  at 
weekly  intervals,  at  the  Marylebone  Literary  Insti- 
tution, commencing  on  Wednesday,  November  11th.  j 
It  may  be  supposed  that  each  school  could  be  but 
briefly  considered  in  four  lectures,  wherein  the  Art- 
history  of  at  least  the  last  five  hundred  years  must 
be  epitomized.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  j 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Ottley’s  discourses 
were  comprehensive  and  discriminating,  and  the  i 
characteristic  features  of  each  school  were  judiciously 
dwelt  upon,  insomuch  as  to  communicate  to  the  1 
audience  a correct  impression  of  periods,  schools,  1 
and  individual  celebrities. 

Hampstead  Conversazione. — The  first  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  January 
20th,  after  our  sheets  were  in  the  press;  our  notice 
must  therefore  stand  over  till  next  month.  The 
successive  meetings  will  be  held  on  February  24th,  [ 

March  17th,  aud  April  21st. 

Statue  of  the  late  Lord  Melville. — A 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  by 
the  Scottish  sculptor,  John  Steell,  R.S.A.,  has  been 
erected  in  Melville  Square,  Edinburgh.  The  attitude 
of  the  figure  is  easy  and  unaffected ; the  drapery 
flowing  and  massive ; the  countenance  indicating 
great  sagacity  and  kindness ; altogether  recalling 

it 
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vividly  to  memory  the  excellent  county  gentleman, 
who  always  took  such  a lively  interest  in  promoting 
the  public  weal  of  his  native  county.  His  Lordship 
leans  with  his  right  arm  on  a truncated  column; 
his  left  arm  falls  easily  by  his  side,  the  hand  holding 
a scroll,  resting  on  his  thigh ; the  head  is  bent 
forward,  and  altogether  the  work  is  of  high  excel- 
lence. The  cost,  including  pedestal,  is  about  £2000, 
and  has  been  defrayed  by  general  subscription. 

Mu.  Ruskin,  in  a letter  to  a Mr.  Hunt,  of  Liver- 
pool, referring  to  the  recent  “ Art-squabble  ” there, 
thus  expresses  himself: — “ Since  Turner’s  death,  I 
consider  that  any  average  work  from  the  hand  of 
any  of  the  four  leaders  of  pre-RafFaellism  (Rosetti, 
Millais,  Hunt,  John  Lewis)  is,  singly,  worth  at 
least  three  of  any  other  pictures  whatever  by  living 
painters.”  This  is  mere  insanity:  the  writer  will  find 
no  one  person  in  all  England,  capable  of  judging,  to 
adopt  so  grossly  absurd  an  opinion — if,  indeed,  an 
opinion  it  really  be.  "We  protest,  however,  against 
the  compulsory  enlistment  of  John  Lewis  into  the 
pre-Raffaellite  band. 

The  Museum  at  South  Kensington  has  been 
presented  by  Prince  Napoleon  with  a fine  specimen 
of  Gobelin  tapestry,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  £2000.  The  subject  represented  on 
it  is  “Arria  presenting  the  dagger  with  which  she 
has  just  stabbed  herself  to  her  husband  Pectus.” 
The  work  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  was  completed  during  the  first  republic ; the 
border  was  added  under  the  first  empire.  Napoleon, 
the  emperor,  gave  it  to  his  brother  Jerome,  King  of 
Westphalia,  who  presented  it  to  his  son,  Prince 
Napoleon,  that  he  might  give  it  to  the  museum, 
as  a proof  of  the  interest  which  both  take  in  the 
institution  to  whose  contents  it  forms  a valuable 
addition. 

Exhibition  of  Engravings. — We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  arrangements  are  under  consideration 
which  may  be  expected  to  result  in  the  formation, 
during  the  spring,  of  an  Exhibition  of  Engravings. 
The  object  is  to  illustrate,  historically,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  burin  and  the  etching-needle,  and  also 
to  combine  with  the  works  of  the  earlier  engravers 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  great  and  im- 
portant art,  as  it  is  practised  at  the  present  day. 
The  different  styles  of  engraving  will  also  be  charac- 
teristically illustrated  by  groups  of  examples.  The 
project  is  a good  one,  and,  if  ably  carried  out,  must 
prove  both  attractive  and  instructive  in  the  highest 
degree.  We  hope  to  be  able  in  our  next  issue  to 
enter  fully  into  the  subject  of  this  exhibition. 

Mr.  Smithies,  the  excellent  conductor  of  two 
most  admirable  and  valuable  works,  “ The  British 
Workman,”  and  “ The  Band  of  Hope  Review,” 
has  obtained  a portion  of  the  reward  to  which  he  is 
eminently  entitled.  He  received  a graceful  “ testi- 
monial” at  a large  assembly  of  his  “friends  and 
admirers,”  held  during  the  month,  at  the  London 
Coffee-house.  These  publications,  although  so 
cheap  as  to  be  issued,  the  one  at  a halfpenny,  the 
other  at  a penny,  are  so  ably  conducted  in  reference 
to  their  Art , as  well  as  their  literature,  as  to  be 
boons  of  immense  magnitude  to  the  “masses.” 
Their  circulation  is  very  large,  about  250,000 
monthly,  yet  they  cannot  be  described  as  profitable ; 
but  they  are  among  the  most  remarkable  publica- 
tions of  the  age,  and  are  rendering  incalculable  ser- 
vice to  morals,  social  progress,  and  true  religion. 

Pre-Raffaellite  Art  in  Oxford. — Mr.  Rus- 
liin,  the  “ Oxford  Graduate,”  seems  to  have  just 
cause  to  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  his  Art-doc- 
trines in  his  Alma  Mater,  for  we  learn  from  the 
Builder  that — “ The  new  debating  room  for  the 
Union  at  Oxford  has  been  completed  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Woodward;  and  several  artists  of  the 
pre-Raffaellite  school  have  undertaken  to  adorn  its 
walls  with  paintings  in  distemper,  on  subjects  from 
Arthurean  romance.  Some  are  already  finished ; 
others  only  begun.  There  arc : — King  Arthur  re- 
ceiving the  Sword  Excalibur  from  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  by  J.  H.  Pollen;  Sir  Palomides’s  jealousy  of 
' Sir  Tristram  and  the  Pail'  Isultc,  by  W.  Morris  ; 

Merlin  allured  into  the  Pit  by  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  by  E.  Jones;  Nimiie  bringing  Sir  Peleas  to 
Ettarde  after  their  quarrel,  by  Y.  Prinsep ; Sir 
Launcelot  asleep  before  the  shrine  of  the  Sangreal, 
by  D.  G.  Rosetti ; and  the  Corpse  of  Arthur  con- 
veyed by  weeping  Queens  to  Avalon,  by  Arthur 
Hughes.  Mr.  Pollen  is,  we  believe,  an  amateur : 
but  every  one  who  has  seen  Oxford  will  recollect 

with  pleasure  his  paintings  on  the  roof  of  Merton 
Chapel.  It  is  proposed  to  adorn  the  new  Museum 
with  similar  decorations.” 

Drawing  Pencils. — An  improvement  in  drawing 
pencils  is  a matter  that  at  once  claims  the  attention 
of  the  world  of  Art.  A new  description  of  drawing 
pencil  has  just  been  produced  by  Messrs.  Wiusor  & 
Newton,  combining  some  very  novel  and  valuable 
qualities,  and  therefore  requiring  special  notice  at 
onr  hands.  The  name  of  these  new  drawing  pencils 
— “Ever-pointed  Tubular” — at  once  suggests  one 
of  their  most  important  features,  viz.,  that  of  being 
ever-pointed,  and  therefore  requiring  no  cutting. 
We  must  all  of  us  have  been  more  or  less  martyrs 
to  the  simple,  yet  great  annoyance  of  cutting  a draw- 
ing pencil,  and  resumiug  operations  with  soiled 
hands.  Drawing  masters  especially  suffer  much 
inconvenience  from  this  cause.  We  therefore  place  as 
of  first  importance  the  fact  of  these  new  drawing 
pencils  being  ever-point&l,  and  thereby  obviating 
the  trouble  of  requiring  the  use  of  a knife.  The 
application  of  the  “ ever-poiuted  ” system  to  these 
drawing  pencils  is  extremely  simple  and  ingenious. 
The  holder  is  tubular,  or  hollow,  and  the  lead  is 
inserted  at  the  point.  A gentle  propellatory  pres- 
sure of  the  thumb  brings  down  the  lead  as  required. 
There  is  no  turning,  screwing,  nor  unscrewing,  as 
with  the  ordinary  ever-pointed  pencils,  and  conse- 
quently these  newr  drawing  pencils  arc  firm  in  the 
hand,  and  free  from  looseness  or  vibration.  The  Ever- 
pointed  Tubular  Drawing  Pencils  are  composed  of 
pure  Cumberland  lead,  said  to  be  selected  with  great 
care,  and  to  be  graduated  to  a nicety.  It  certainly 
is  very  fine.  The  pencils  work  with  great  freedom, 
and  yet  are  extremely  firm.  We  find  that  the  most 
powerful  effects  are  ready  to  the  touch,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  most  delicate  tones  can  be  produced 
with  equal  facility.  The  lead  being  movable 
within  the  holder,  of  course  no  glue  is  required  to 
fix  it,  as  in  ordinary  drawing  pencils ; this  pe- 
culiarity must  assist  the  working  of  these  new 
pencils.  Wc  are  glad  to  see  so  much  attention 
paid  to  the  quality  of  the  lead  of  which  they 
are  composed,  since  the  sphere  of  their  utility 
will  thereby  be  considerably  eidarged.  The  fact 
of  always  using  the  same  holder  (using  the  same 
pencil  as  it  were)  would  appear  to  ourselves  to  be 
an  important  advantage.  At  present  a favourite 
pencil,  however  hoarded,  is  at  last  consumed;  but 
with  these  new  pencils  one’s  favourite  holders  will 
be  constant  companions.  The  Tubular  Drawing 
Pencils  arc  made  of  ebony,  with  silvered  points; 
they  are  smooth  and  pleasant  to  the  hand,  and  very 
neat.  We  observe  that  economy  has  been  consulted 
as  well  as  quality,  and  that  after  the  first  expense  of 
holders  these  new  pencils  cost  a comparative  trifle : 
this  is  an  advantage,  for  it  is  essential  to  bring  good 
Art  materials  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  The 
Ever-pointed  Tubular  Drawing  Pencil  will  doubtless 
soon  be  in  universal  use;  for  the  combination  of 
good  lead,  cleanliness  and  great  facility  in  its  use, 
and  economy,  offers  the  nearest  approach  to  a per- 
fect drawing  pencil  that  can  be  conceived. 

Perfumery  as  an  Art. — Perfumes  are  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  simply  distilled  from  the 
flowers  they  represent.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case : there  are  but  very  few  flowers  possessing 
sufficient  aroma  to  yield  an  extract.  The  others  are 
a more  or  less  skilful  combination  of  various  materials. 
The  principal  flowers  used  to  produce  extracts  are 
the  rose,  the  jessamine,  the  orange-flower,  the  tube- 
rose, the  cassie  ( acacia  farnesiana — a pretty  yellow 
flower  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Prance  and  Italy), 
and  the  violet : the  latter,  however,  is  used  in  small 
quantities,  the  aroma  being  very  delicate,  and  re- 
quiring others  to  support  it.  They  are  chiefly 
obtained  at  Grasse  and  Cannes,  in  Provence,  and  at 
Nice,  Menton,  Monaco,  and  other  minor  places  on 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  process  is  as  follows  : — 
Freshly-gathered  flowers  are  strewn  on  glass  frames, 
over  which  a layer  of  very  pure  grease  has  been 
spread ; these  flowers  are  renewed  every  morning 
whilst  they  are  in  bloom — the  grease  absorbs  all  the 
perfume  of  the  flower,  and  by  treating  it  afterwards 
with  alcohol,  a spirituous  extract  is  produced.  These 
extracts  form  the  groundwork  of  all  fine  perfumes, 
but  the  perfumer  calls  to  his  aid  besides  fragrant 
materials  from  all  parts  of  the  world — otto  of  rose 
from  Turkey,  essence  of  bergamot,  orange,  and 
lemon-peel  from  Sicily,  ncroly,  or  essence  of  orange- 
flowers,  from  France  and  Italy,  vanilla  from  Mexico, 

balsam  of  Peru  from  South  America,  wiutergreeu 
and  sassafras  from  the  United  States,  benzoin  from 
Java,  verbena  from  Ceylon,  cloves  from  the  Moluccas, 
sandalwood  and  vetivert  from  India,  patchouly  from 
China,  and  last,  not  least,  lavender  from  our  own 
sweet  fields  at  Mitcham.  To  these  we  may  add  three 
perfumes  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom — musk 
from  the  musk-deer,  and  civet  from  the  civet-cat, 
both  from  the  East,  and  ambergris,  found  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  various  parts,  and  supposed  to  be  thrown 
up  by  some  species  of  whale.  "With  these  com- 
paratively limited  materials  the  perfumer  strives  to 
imitate  the  aroma  of  all  the  different  flowers,  as  an 
artist  by  combining  the  colours  on  his  palette  pro- 
duces all  the  shades  in  nature.  [For  these  interest- 
ing details  wc  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Rimmel,  the 
eminent  dealer  in  perfumery,  whose  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  his  “Art”  has  enabled  him  to 
occupy  the  high  position  he  holds.] 

Black -Paper  Pictures. — A young  German, 
George  Schmidt,  of  Diisscldorf,  who  has  recently 
come  over  to  London,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  inge- 
nious artist  with  scissors  and  paper  of  any  we  have 
met  with.  His  landscapes  are  really  marvellous 
productions,  with  trees  beautiful  in  form,  graceful  in 
pose,  and  so  graduated  in  tint  as  to  take  their 
proper  places  in  the  perspective  of  the  picture ; 
figures  and  animals  are  life-like,  and  perfectly  true  in 
drawing.  He  works  entirely  without  any  previous 
sketch ; with  a small  sheet  of  black  paper  in  one 
hand,  and  his  scissors  in  the  other,  he  will,  in  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  hand  you  a hunting-scene 
that  would  delight  any  modern  Nimrod ; or  a quiet, 
umbrageous  nook,  that  would  tempt  us  as  a covert 
from  a July  sun.  We  hear  that  this  ingenious 
artist  attracted  great  attention  in  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  Paris. 

Proposed  Memorial  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion.— The  committee  have  announced  that  the 
designs,  models,  and  drawings  of  competitors  shall 
be  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
that  all  such  drawings  and  models  must  be  sent  in 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  2nd  February.  It  was 
found  that  the  room  at  the  Society  of  Aids  would 
not  be  spacious  enough  for  the  purpose,  several  of 
the  models  being  of  large  size.  The  committee  sought 
and  obtained  the  consent  of  Daniel  Maclise,  Esq., 
R.A.,  Richard  Westmacott,  Esq.,  R.A.,  and  William 
Titc,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  co-operate  with  them  in  selecting 
a design  for  the  premium,  which  design  it  is  under- 
stood will  be  adopted  for  execution,  unless  there 
shall  appeal'  objections  that  are  insuperable.  We  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  any  such  will  occur,  for 
obviously  the  duty  of  the  committee  will  be  to 
consider  “ fitness  ” as  well  as  merit.  Wc  shall 
publish  the  names  of  the  committee  in  due  course. 
The  sum  at  their  disposal  is  about  £6000 ; but  it  will 
perhaps  be  much  augmented  if  the  design  meet  with 
approval,  for  there  is  a strong  and  general  opinion 
that  the  great  event  of  1851  ought  not  to  be  with- 
out a record  more  palpable  and  impressive  than 
memory.  But  even  that  amount  will  do  much  to 
produce  a work  of  Art  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
occasion  and  of  the  country.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  this  subject  next  mouth. 

Westminster  Abbey. — Gas  has  been  introduced 
into  the  nave,  which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sundav- 
evening  services,  is  now  lighted  up  by  two  rows  of 
plain  but  effective  standards.  The  result  of  this 
illumination  is  singularly  fine : the  grand  old  abbey 
assumes  an  aspect  of  peculiar  solemnity;  and  as- 
suredly, if  any  combination  of  external  circumstances 
can  have  power  to  enhance  the  impressiveness  of  the 
public  worship  of  a vast  assemblage,  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  these  winter  Sunday  evenings,  cannot  fail 
to  exercise  a powerful  influence  for  good  upon  the 
crowded  congregations  who  weekly  gather  beneath 
its  venerable  roof. 

Mr.  Samuel  Owen,  a marine-painter,  whose 
works  are  still  valued  by  collectors,  died  at  Sun- 
bury  on  the  8th  of  December,  in  the  eighty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  For  a very  considerable  time  past, 
Mr.  Owen’s  name  has  disappeared  from  the  cata- 
logues of  our  annual  exhibitions. 

A very  charming  Bust  of  the  Princess  Royal 
of  England  has  been  executed  by  Mrs.  Thorneyci  oft : 
it  is  admirable  as  a likeness,  with  the  happiest  ex- 
pression, and  is  moreover  an  excellent  work  of  Art. 

REVIEWS. 


The  Political  Economy  of  Art.  By  John 
Buskin.  Published  by  Smith,  Elder,  & Co., 
London. 

The  Manchester  gathering  of  Art-treasures  last 
year,  drew  forth  from  their  secluded  habitations 
things  new  and  old : objects  which  the  dust  of 
ages  had  covered,  and  works  that  had  not  yet  lost 
the  brilliancy  of  their  early  days,  were  alike  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  of  visitors  who  thronged 
the  city  of  the  cotton  magnates.  Among  the  novel- 
ties produced  by  the  exhibition  was  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Buskin  as  a lecturer  on  political  economy  : 
one  can  scarcely  fancy  this  imaginative  and  eloquent 
writer  discoursing  to  the  men  of  Manchester  on 
such  a matter,  for  though  Art  is  the  special  subject 
of  his  discourses,  his  remarks  frequently  took  a 
wider  range,  comprehending  general  principles  of 
social,  if  not  political,  economy.  uTwo  lectures  were 
delivered  by  him  in  the  month  of  July;  they  are 
now  published,  with  additions,  in  a small  volume. 

Political  economy  he  considers  to  mean  nothing 
more  or  less  than  “citizens’  economy,”  or  the  art 
of  managing  labour,  either  that  of  an  individual  or 
of  a community ; if  either  be  misapplied,  or  insuf- 
ficient, suffering  and  want  result  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  indolence  and  improvidence  which  are 
the  causes.  After  a few  remarks  upon  this  as  a 
general  question,  he  enters  upon  the  speciality  of 
his  subject,  that  is,  labour  as  applied  to  Art,  by 
a fourfold  inquiry  : “ first,  how  to  get  your  man 
of  genius;  then,  how  to  employ  your  man  of 
genius  ; then,  how  to  accumulate  ana  preserve  his 
work  in  the  greatest  quantity  ; and  lastly,  how  to 
distribute  his  work  to  the  best  national  advantages.” 
In  all  Mr.  Buskin’s  previous  writings  upon  Art- 
matters,  he  takes,  generally,  a retrospective  view, 
and  would  lead  the  country  back  a few  centuries ; 
now  he  would  carry  us  to  a period  of  such  peaceful 
communisms  and  pure  enjoyment  of  Art  as  wo  can 
only  expect  to  reach  when  “ the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid,”  and  the  “lion  shall  eat  straw 
like  the  ox.”  We  are  much  afraid  that  his  well- 
grounded  arguments,  enforced  as  they  are  by 
eloquence  of  language  which  it  is  delightful  to 
read,  will  never  urge  the  people  to  impress  upon 
Government  the  necessity  of  establishing  “ schools 
of  trial  in  every  important  town,  in  which  those 
idle  farmer’s  lads  whom  their  masters  can  never 
keep  out  of  mischief,  and  those  stupid  tailor’s  ’pren- 
tices who  are  always  stitching  the  sleeves  in  wrong 
way  upwards,  may  have  a try  at  this  other  trade” 
(Art);  “only  this  school  of  trial  must  not  be  en- 
tirely regulated  by  formal  laws  of  Art-education, 
but  must  ultimately  be  the  workshop  of  a great 
master-painter,  who  will  try  the  lads  with  one  kind 
of  Art  and  another,  till  he  finds  out  w’hat  they 
are  fit  for.”  Neither  is  it  very  probable  that  we 
shall  live  to  see  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  rising  in  his  place  in  Parliament  to  advocate 
the  establishment,  by  the  Government,  of  “ a 
paper  manufactory,  under  the  superintendence  of 
any  of  our  leading  chemists,  who  should  be  answer- 
able  for  the  safety  and  completeness  of  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  tho  manufacture,”  in  order  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  a fine  water-colour  drawing  may  be 
assured  that  he  had  bought  something  that  would 
stand  the  test  of  time,  and  not  “a  coloured  rag.” 
In  tho  notes  now  added  to  the  lectures,  Mr.  Buskin 
carries  his  principle  of  government  interference 
with  education  into  every  branch  of  manual  and 
mechanical  labour  : he  is  of  opinion  that  all  youths, 
of  whatever  rank,  ought  to  learn  some  manual 
trade  thoroughly  ; “in  order  that  men  may  be  able 
to  support  themselves  when  they  are  grown,  their 
strength  must  be  properly  developed  while  they  arc 
young ; and  the  state  should  always  6ec  to  this, 
not  allowing  their  health  to  be  broken  by  too  early 
labour,  nor  their  powers  to  be  crushed  for  want  of 
knowledge.”  When  they  have  grown  up,  and  have 
thus  been  made  “ practically  serviceable,”  and  arc 
ready  to  begin  life,  an  “ entrance  should  always  be 
ready  for  them,  in  cases  where  their  private  cir- 
cumstances present  no  opening.  There  ought  to 
be  government  establishments  for  every  trade,  in 
which  all  youths  who  desired  it  should  be  received 
as  apprentices  on  their  leaving  school,  and  men 
thrown  out  of  work  received  at  all  times.” 

We  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  what  the  people 
of  Manchester  have  thought  about  Mr.  Buskin’s 
visionary  and  Utopian  schemes : it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  he  could  win  the  suffrages  of  a class  whose 
ideas  of  political  economy  are  so  thoroughly  and 
entirely  practical  as  theirs  have  ever  been.  To 
speak  of  what  he  advocates  ns  “ visionary  and 
Utopian,”  is  not  calling  in  question  the  soundness 
of  his  views  or  the  propriety  of  a nation’s  adoption 
of  them  : the  terms  are  used  because  he  argues  for 
what,  in  the  present  state  of  the  popular  feeling, 
taste,  and  inclination,  is  simply  impossible.  Not- 
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withstanding  all  that  is  doing  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes,  both  socially  and 
morally,  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  confessedly  to- 
wards a separation  of  ranks  and  positions,  instead 
of  uniting  them  together  in  a bond  of  mutual 
obligation.  What  the  lapse  of  another  century 
may  produce  no  one  would  venture  to  predict : but 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  bread  Mr.  Buskin  has 
“ cast  upon  the  waters  may  be  seen  after  many 
days wc  will  not  charge  him  with  speaking 
unwisely,  and  certainly  he  has  spoken  well. 

There  are  many  passages  in  these  lectures  we 
should  be  heartily  pleased  to  transfer  to  our  columns, 
either  for  the  truths  they  contain,  or  the  beauty 
and  eloquence  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
expressed ; but  we  can  only  direct  the  attention  of 
collectors  of  modern  pictures  to  the  advice  given 
them  respecting  the  purchase  of  paintings — will 
artists  and  collectors  forgive  him  for  what  he  says  ? 
— and  advise  every  one,  whether  or  no  he  feels 
much  interest  in  Art,  to  possess  himself  of  a little 
book  that  none  but  a mind  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual order  could  have  produced.  If  Mr.  Buskin 
does  not  convince,  he  will  assuredly  charm  the 
reader. 

Venice  : Bellini’s  Pictures  conveyed  to  the 
Church  of  the  Bedentoiie.  Engraved  by 
J.  T.  Willmore,  A. It. A.,  from  the  Picture  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Published  by  the  Art- 
Union  of  London. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  good  engravings,  on  a large 
scale,  which  have  been  published  since  the  death  of 
Turner ; we  scarcely  seem  to  miss  those  wonderful 
touches  and  tonings  that  the  great  painter  was 
wont  to  put  on  the  unfinished  proofs  submitted  to 
him  by  the  engravers  of  his  works,  which  ultimately 
gave  to  the  prints  such  force  and  magical  beauty. 
Turner  cared  not  for  what  was  in  the  painting  if  it 
did  not  satisfy  him  as  to  what  should  be  in  the  en- 
graving ; and  hence  he  applied  his  black  and  white 
chalks  over  the  engraver’s  work,  with  an  almost 
merciless  disregard  of  the  transformation  he  was 
effecting  from  the  original,  and  of  the  extra  labour 
it  entailed  upon  the  copyist;  but  what  “ things  of 
beauty”  were  the  result!  We  have  no  right  to 
expect  such  again,  for  no  engraver  would  dare  to 
take  such  liberties  as  the  painter  took  with  his  own 
work. 

The  picture  which  tho  Art-Union  of  London 
purposes  to  present  to  tho  subscribers  of  the 
current  year,  was  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy 
in  1841.  From  what  source  Turner  had  his  authority 
for  the  incident  he  introduced  into  this  view  of  Venice 
we  know  not ; neither  Vasari  nor  Lanzi  mentions 
the  circumstance  : Bidolfi  may,  perhaps,  but  we 
have  not  his  work  at  hand  to  refer  to.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  this  ovation  to  the  genius  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Venetian  painters  must  have  taken 
place  some  considerable  time  after  his  death  : Gio- 
vanni Bellini  died  in  1516  or  1517  ; the  church  of  11 
Santissimo  Rcdentove,  which  stands  upon  the  canal 
of  the  Guidecca,  was  not  erected  till  1576 ; it  was 
built  by  Palladio,  at  the  command  of  the  republic, 
to  commemorate  the  staying  of  the  plague  which 
had  a short  time  before  desolated  the  city.  Neither 
can  we  learn  what  were  the  pictures  thus  honoured ; 
the  church  at  present  contains  several  paintings  by 
Bellini,  an  “ Ecce  Homo,”  the  “ Ascension,”  and 
three  of  the  “ Holy  Family;”  these  last  are  placed 
in  the  sacristy  : Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  in  his  “ Hand- 
book of  the  Italian  Schools,”  says  they  “merit  special 
study,  as  presenting  the  same  subject  treated  by  this 
great  master  at  three  periods  of  a life  in  which  every 
step — and  they  were  many — was  a step  nearer  per- 
fection.” Bellini  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety',  yet 
was  able  to  employ  his  talents  to  the  last ; there 
are  pictures  by  him  in  existence  bearing  the  date 
of  1516. 

We  have  wandered  away  from  the  picture  itself 
into  its  subject,  because  many  of  our  readers  will 
doubtless  become  possessed  of  the  print — it  is  one 
really  worth  having— and  would  consequently  feel 
interested  in  knowing  something  of  what  is  repre- 
sented, though  the  information  we  afford  is  suffi- 
ciently meagre.  It  is  a gorgeous  composition,  a 
scene  which  Venice  alone,  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
world,  could  supply,  and,  moreover,  when  she  was 
in  the  height  of  her  prosperity  and  grandeur. 
Towering  above  the  gondolas  of  the  nobles  and  the 
citizens,  is  the  Bucentaur  with  the  banners  of  the 
republic  flaunting  in  the  golden  sunshine ; on  either 
side  of  the  church  a vast  multitude  is  assembled 
to  witness  the  ceremony  of  conveying  the  three 
pictures,  seen  in  the  centre,  into  the  sacred  edifice  ; 
the  whole  scene,  except  that  the  attributes  of  war 
are  absent,  is  more  like  the  triumphal  advent  of  a 
conqueror  than  a demonstration  in  honour  of  one 
whose  victories  were  achieved  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
studio. 

The  picture  belongs  to  Turner’s  latter  period,  and 
has  all  the  peculiarities,  and  all  the  glorious  colour- 
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ing  of  that  epoch  ; it  is  a dream  of  Venice  in  the 
days  of  her  magnificence,  seen  with  the  eye  of  a 
poet-painter,  whose  vision  appears  to  have  absorbed 
all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  his  hand  to  have 
flung  them  back  on  the  canvas  before  him.  Mr. 
Willmore  must  have  had  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties to  overcome  in  translating  the  subject, 
especially  in  putting  the  masses  of  undefined  figures 
— mere  dots  and  patches,  but  expressing  much — 
into  form  and  shape,  yet  still  retaining  the  character 
and  feeling  of  the  composition.  It  is  a brilliant 
print,  and  ought  to  procure  for  the  society  which 
publishes  it  a large  accession  of  subscribers. 


The  Beautiful  in  Nature,  Art,  and  Life.  By 
Andrew  James  Symington.  2 Vols.  Pub- 
lished by  Longman,  Brown,  & Co.,  London. 

“ All  the  world  worships  Beauty,”  writes  Mr.  Sy- 
mington in  the  opening  passage  of  his  book.  The 
remark  amounts  to  a truism,  yet  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  the  homage  paid  so  universally  is  offered 
to  an  infinity  of  idols  which  men  have  set  up  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Beauty.  Every  individual 
forms  his  own  idea  of  the  goddess,  and  will  recog- 
nise no  other  ; while  amidst  the  multitude  of  these 
idols,  outnumbering  the  longest  catalogue  of  heathen 
mythology,  there  is  the  widest  difference  of  shape 
and  feature,  attractive  to  some,  indifferent  or  repul- 
sive to  others.  But  there  are  laws  and  principles  by 
which  the  really  Beautiful  in  Nature,  Art,  and  Life, 
may  be  defined  and  known,  and  much  has  been 
written  to  show  the  world  what  these  are.  Mr. 
Symington’ 8 is  less  a statement  of  his  own  theories 
than  a gathering  together  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  others ; his  volumes  consist  mainly  of  quo- 
tations from  the  highest  literary  sources,  arranged 
systematically,  and  linked  together  so  as  to  be- 
come something  of  a “harmonious  whole”  by  the 
author’s  own  experience  and  thoughts.  “ We  have 
sought,”  he  says,  “to  enter  the  great  temple  of 
the  universe  by’1  the  gate  which  is  called  Beautiful,’ 
and  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  built  according 
to  one  mighty  plan,  its  combinations  and  diver- 
sities ever  being  referable  to  higher  unities,  and 
those  again  to  laws  yet  more  general;  our  finite 
minds,  we  deem,  alone  preventing  us  from  assign- 
ing all  things  whatever  to  an  absolute  unity.” 

The  weakest  portion  of  the  work  is  the  chapter 
on  painting.  Mr.  Symington  is  evidently  not  quite 
at  home  on  this  subject,  and  handles  it  as  if  half  con- 
scious of  the  fact.  Among  those  whom  he  classifies 
as  “ our  most  distinguished  artists”  are  some  with 
whose  works  he  cannot  be  very  well  acquainted,  or 
he  would  not  have  so  designated  their  authors  ; at 
least  we  think  not.  He  evinces  a strong  leaning 
towards  Pre-Eaffaellitism,  but  this  is  a matter  of 
taste— certainly  not  a question  of  Beauty.  We  can, 
however,  overlook  such  shortcomings  as  we  have 
pointed  out  in  the  high  moral  and  intellectual  tone 
exemplified  throughout  these  volumes. 

Chromo-lithographic  Imitations  of  Pictures 
]!Y  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  in  the  National  Col- 
lection. Published  by  E.  Gambart  & Co., 
London  and  Paris.  j 

Every  attempt,  by  any  mechanical  or  scientific  pro- 
cess, to  imitate  the  pictures  Turner  painted  must 
only  be  regarded  as  a humble  tribute  to  his  genius, 
and  an  instalment— a very  small  one  too— of  what 
that  genius  really  accomplished : the  best  of  such 
attempts  is  but  “a  poor  epitome  of  his  greatness;” 
the  delicacy  and  marvellous  variety  of  his  tints, 
the  almost  imperceptible  gradation  and  blending  by 
which  he  effected  his  magical  aerial  perspective, 
defy  the  powers  of  the  most  skilful  copyist  to  repro- 
duce ; no  wonder,  then,  that  mere  mechanical 
labour  should  fail  to  realise  what  the  pencil  cannot 
accomplish.  But  it  is  something  for  the  public  to 
be  able  to  procure  what  at  least  will  remind  them  of 
what  Turner  has  done,  and  of  what  he  has  left 
them.  The  series  of  chromo-lithographs  published 
by  Mr.  Gambart  will  just  serve  this  purpose,  but 
nothing  more  : we  have  a few  of  these  colour-prints 
before  us  just  now.  First,  and  most  ambitious,  is 
a copy  of  that  noble  picture,  “ The  Fighting  Teme- 
raire  ;”  here  the  sky  has  been  imitated  with  toler- 
able success,  but  it  is  so  gaily  coloured  as  to  “ kill” 
the  rest  of  the  composition,  and  put  everything  else 
out  of  its  place  in  the  perspective.  “ Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,”  the  celebrated  circular  picture,  is  heavy 
and  opaque ; the  “ Approach  to  Venice”  is  better, 
perhaps  we  should  say  good,  for  a print.  “The 
Ducal  Palace,  Venice,”  is  thin  and  poor,  especially 
in  the  architectural  portions.  “ Stangate  Creek  ’ 
is  a sunny  little  bit,  very  sketchily  produced; 
“Kirkstall  Abbey,”  another  small  subject,  is  not 
so  successful  as  “ Norham  Castle,”  its  companion 
in  size  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  series.  The  last 
is  “ Hastings,”  which  is  better  still — bold,  effective, 
and  good  in  colour. 
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not  only  for  its  graceful  and  attractive  aspect,  but 
for  the  many  charming  passages  it  contains  from 
the  poets  who  have  written  immortal  verse  on  the 
subject  of  “ marriage.”  Each  page  is  illuminated, 
chiefly  by  flowers — the  flowers  being  emblematic — 
designed  to  speak  the  language  of  love.  The  book 
is  altogether  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  modern 
publications. 

Leonilda  : a Roman  Romance  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  By  Felix  Mf.ldred.  Published 
by  John  Mitchell,  London. 

We  are  not  often  called  upon  to  review  poetry  ; we 
do  not  often  fiud  it,  as  it  is  here,  in  close  associa- 
tion with  Art.  The  age  of  Leo  X.  is  the  Augustan 
age  of  Christian— or,  to  write  more  correctly, 
Catholic — Rome.  Then  flourished  the  greatest  of  its 
great  men — Ariosto,  Rafl'aclle,  Michael  Angelo;  then, 
too,  were  rampant  the  worst  of  the  luxurious  vices, 
the  practice  of  which  in  high  places  led  to  the 
reform  of  a debased  and  degraded  church.  The 
author  of  this  very  beautifully  written  poem — in 
what  is  styled  by  us  the  Spenserian  stanza — has 
treated  Rome  during  the  period  of  its  extremest 
wickedness  and  its  greatest  glory,  in  a story  of 
exceeding  interest,  partly  made  up  from  hitherto 
hidden  sources,  and  partlv  from  the  narrative  of 
Gibbon  : he  has  dealt  with  a time  when,  notwith- 
standing almost  universal  crime, 

“ Art  was  a religion;" 


The  Building  News.  A Weekly  Illustrated  Re- 
cord of  the  Progress  of  Architecture,  Metro- 
politan Improvements,  Sanitary  Reform,  &c. 
Vol.  III.  1857.  Published  at  20,  Old  Bos- 
well Court,  Strand. 

A large  quarto  volume  has  been  forwarded  to  us 
from  the  office  of  the  Building  News : it  is  the 
last  year’s  issue  of  that  weekly  “periodical,”  the 
object  of  which  is  indicated  on  the  title-page.  It 
is,  generally,  a well-conducted  publication : the 
principal  papers  are  very  ably  written,  whether  as 
essays  or  criticisms,  but  in  the  latter  case  with  an 
occasional  tone  of  severity.  A careful  revision  of  the 
“ correspondents’  ” contributions  appears  also  to  be 
sometimes  necessary  ; several  of  these  writers  ap- 
pear to  have  forgotten,  if  they  ever  learned,  that 
“ Ligenuas  didicisse  fidelitcr  artes .”  &c.  &c.  We 
point  out  these  “ errors  in  judgment”  with  a desire 
to  6ee  them  amended,  in  order  to  make  this  serial 
truly  valuable  to  the  profession,  to  whom  it  is 
especially  addressed.  The  volume  contains  a large 
amount  of  very  varied  information  on  subjects  with 
which  the,  at  least,  personal  comforts  of  the  com- 
munity are  more  or  less  associated ; and  the  illus- 
trations are  engraved  in  a most  superior  manner. 


The  Children's  Bible  Picture-Book.  Illus- 
trated with  Eighty  Engravings.  Published  by 
Bell  & Daldy,  London. 


The  Sunbeam,  a Photographic  Magazine. 

Edited  by  P.  H.  Delamotte,  F.S.A.  Part  3. 

Published  by  Chapman  & Hall,  London. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  number  of  the  “ Sunbeam” 
that  has  appeared;  it  opens  with  “The  Country 
Bridge,”  photographed  by  J.  D.  Llewellyn, — one  of 
those  rustic  bridges  of  which  little  is  seen  but  the 
outlines  of  their  forms,  brick  and  stone  work  being 
more  than  half-concealed  by  the  creeping  ivy  and 
tangled  briars  springing  up  at  its  base  : it  is  a 
winter  scene,  the  trees  leafless,  or  nearly  so,  and 
showing  their  tiniest  sprigs  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness ; a beautiful  picture,  with  nothing  in  it  that 
“comes”  artistically  wrong.  The  next  is  a circular 
subject,  “St.  Paul’s”  from  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river,  photographed  by  “ Phcebus,”  as  we  are  told, 
who  has  certainly  adjusted  his  apparatus  with  much 
skill ; the  block  of  houses  and  warehouses  between 
the  cathedral  and  the  river  is  brought  out  with 
wonderful  distinctness, — “St.  Paul’s  high  dome” 
and  the  western  towers  exalting  themselves  above 
all,  but  keeping  at  a respectful  distance,  with  due 
regard  to  aerial  perspective.  In  contrast  to  this 
city  scene,  with  its  noisy  and  busy  associations  is 
“The  Thames  at  Iffley  Mill,”  photographed  by  J. 
Cundall ; here  everything  seems  at  rest ; not  a 
breath  of  air  ruffles  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
break  the  deep  shadowed  reflections  cast  from  taper- 
ing poplars,  and  wide-spreading  elms,  and  thick 
bushes  which  cluster  round  the  old  mill ; there  does 
not  seem  to  be  a leaf  nor  a line  which  the  camera 
has  not  transferred  to  the  paper.  The  last  subject 
is,  “The  River-side  at  Streatlcy,”  photographed  by 
L.  Colls,  a sunny  picture,  perfect  in  detail  and  beau- 
tiful in  effect. 


fl.R.H.  Victoria,  Princess  Royal.  Drawn  from 
Life  by  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  ; Lithographed  by 
E.  Desmaisons.  Published  by  Gambart  & 
’ Co.,  London. 

A sweet,  unpretending  portrait  of  the  young  royal 
lady,  who  lias  just  been  taken  under  tne  fostering 
care  of  “ our  royal  cousin  of  Prussia,”  with  the 
earnest  wishes  of  every  true-hearted  Englishman  and 
Englishwoman  for  her  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Mr.  Ward  has  sketched  her  placid  intelligent  face — 
almost  too  child-like  it  looks,  in  its  simplicity,  for 
the  cares  and  duties  of  princely  womanhood — with 
a firm  and  delicate  pencil ; it  is  a true  picture  of  a 
high-born  English  girl,  without  any  of  the  artificial 
trappings  and  dressings  of  royalty. 


Men  of  the  Time.  Biographical  Sketches  of 
eminent  Living  Characters.  Published  by 
Kent  & Co.,  London. 

The  scope  of  this  book  is  wide,  for  it  includes 
biographical  notices  of  distinguished  characters  of 
all  countries — men  of  all  creeds  and  of  all  profes- 
sions. Such  a work  cannot  fail  to  be  both  in- 
structive and  amusing, — very  useful  too,  as  a book 
of  reference,  for  most  of  us  like  to  know  something 
of  the  histories  of  those  who,  to  a certain  extent, 
•have  become  the  property  of  the  public.  The  editor 
has  performed  his  difficult  and  delicate  task  with 
much  tact  and  judgment;  the  biographies  are  as 
ample  as  the  nature  of  the  work  would  permit 
without  swelling  it  into  a bulky  volume ; and 
though,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  more  judicious 
to  enlarge  some,  and  curtail  others,  an  average 
fairness  of  space  seems  to  be  allotted  to  each  subject. 
Ihere  are  also  some  “good  men  and  true”  that 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  writer,  such  as 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  and  Mr.  Linton,  the  artist,  who 
certainly  deserve,  quite  as  much  as  several  who 
are  mentioned,  to  have  their  names  enrolled 
among  the  “ Men  of  the  Time.”  As,  however,  the 
publishers  invite  suggestions  and  information,  we 
shall  probably  see  in  a future  edition  such  omissions 
supplied.  Though  the  title  of  the  book  infers  that 
the  notices  are  limited  to  the  male  sex,  the  ladies 
have  not  been  forgotten : about  two  hundred  pages 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  tell  us  of  their  genius  and 
their  virtues  in  language  as  truthful  as  it  is  com- 
plimentary— if  truth  may  be  accepted  as  a compli- 
ment. 

The  Bridal  Souvenir.  Illuminated  by  Samuel 
Stanesby.  Published  by  Grant  "&  Grif- 
fiths, London. 

This  book  is  well-timed  : the  nation  has  been  busy 
with  an  exciting  theme,  and  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  there  has  been  a fervent  prayer,  through- 
out the  kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  that  God 
will  bless  the  marriage  of  a daughter  of  our  Queen. 
The  volume,  very  beautiful  as  it  is,  cannot  fail  to 
be  an  acceptable  gift  even  to  a princess — her  Royal 
Highness  will,  we  have  no  douot,  receive  a copy  ; 
but  it  will  be  a welcome  guest  in  every  English 
home  that  is  gladdened  by  the  presence  of  a bride, 


and  he  has  treated  his  subject  much  as  an  artist 
would  treat  a picture— bringing  palpably  before  us 
the  persons,  things,  customs,  and  characteristics 
of  an  epoch  of  crime  and  glory.  We  imagine  the 
author  is  an  artist ; at  all  events  he  is  a poet.  His 
work  may  not  find  its  way  into  general  circulation, 
but  it  will  exceedingly  gratify  all  who  read  it. 

The  Last  of  the  Brave;  or,  Resting-places 
of  our  Fallen  Heroes  in  the  Crimea  and 
Scutari.  By  Captain  the  Hon.  John  Col- 
borne,  and  F.  Brine.  Published  by  Acker- 
mann  & Co.,  London. 

There  is  a mournful  interest  in  this,  the  last  of  the 
pictorial  works  devoted  to  the  war  in  the  Crimea  ; 
it  is  devoted  to  the  tombs  of  those  who  died  there, 
the  last  earthly  tenements  of  those  gallant  men 
who,  while  they  lived,  were  their  country’s  noblest 
pride,  and  now  that  they  can  fight  her  victories  no 
more,  assert  a just  claim  to  her  undying  remem- 
brance. The  engravings  are  beautifully  executed 
views,  in  tinted  lithography,  of  all  the  localities 
thus  devoted  to  the  dead ; the  letter-press  consists 
chiefly  of  a literal  copy  of  the  inscriptions  placed 
over  each  grave.  All  was  the  work  of  their  fellow- 
soldiers,  and  some  few  of  the  records  were  written 
in  pencil.  A few  years  hence  and  this  little  volume 
may  be  the  only  existing  record  of  the  noble  hearts 
who  died  for  us.  Severely  stricken  as  England  has 
been  in  its  home  affections  by  this  war, — undertaken 
solely  from  a high  sense  of  honour, — there  are  few 
families  who  will  not  look  upon  such  a record  as 
this  with  absorbing  interest.  The  view  of  the 
hospital  at  Scutari  will  call  to  the  ’mind  of  many  a 
convalescent  the  deeds  of  Florence  Nightingale, — 
she  who  left  home,  and  all  its  comforts  and  ties,  to 
minister  to  the  dying  and  the  wounded.  Never  did 
war  before  bring  out  such  noble  traits  of  English 
right-heartedness ; and  the  labours  of  the  gallant 
offleers  over  the  present  volume  are  greatly  honour- 
able to  them,  and  will  outlast  the  frailer  marble 
of  their  companions’  tombs. 

A Treatise  on  Perspective,  Explanatory  of 
a System  for  Simplifying  a Knowledge 
thereof.  By  H.  H.  Hadfield,  Teacher  of 
the  General  Drawing  Classes  at  the  Manchester 
Mechanics’  Institute.  Published  by  Winsor 
& Newton,  London ; Agnew  & Sons,  Man- 
chester. 

Perspective  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Art  as 
grammar  does  to  language,  and  both  are  studies 
equally  unpalateable  to  most  learners,  because  of 
their  comparative  dryness  and  the  difficulty  of 
mastering  them.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  able, "by  a 
plan  of  simplification  and  condensation,  to  render 
either  branch  of  education  less  wearisome,  and  of 
more  interest  to  the  young  mind  than  books  and 
treatises  on  such  subjects  generally  are,  must  be 
considered  a great  benefactor  to  those  for  whom  he 
writes.  Now  we  think  Mr.  Hadfield’s  small  work, 
with  its  accompanying  large  sheet  of  coloured 
diagrams,  has  accomplished  this  object  with  regard 
to  perspective.  Into  about  forty  pages  he  has  com- 
pressed almost  the  whole  A B C of  the  science; 
and  in  so  simple  and  untechnical  a form,  as  to 
render  himself  intelligible  to  any  youth  of  ordinary 
capacity.  As  an  elementary  book  for  drawing- 
schools  it  is  invaluable. 


This  “Picture-book”  will  be  a treasure  in  the  hands 
of  teachers,  and  intelligent  nurses : the  Bible  inci- 
dents and  stories  are  told  with  simplicity  and  reve- 
rence, and  many  of  the  engravings  are  copied  from 
designs  by  Steinle,  Overbeck,  Veit,  and  from  the 
Bible  pictures  by  Julius  Schnorr.  We  may  wish 
they  had  been  engraved  in  a better  style  of  Art; 
they  are  sometimes  coarsely  rendered,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  groups  frequently  injured  by  careless 
cutting : the  little  readers  and  lookers-on  may  not 
discover  this,  but  we  are  none  the  less  bound  to  pro- 
test against  it. 


An  Account  of  Church  Bells  ; with  some 
Notices  of  Wiltshire  Bells  and  Bf.ll- 
Founders,  &c.,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Lukis,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Published  by  J.  H. 
Parker,  London. 

Everything  connected  with  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture is  just  now  exciting  very  diligent,  and,  as  we 
think,  very  laudable,  inquiry.  The  history  of  church 
bells — 

“ Those  chimes  that  tell  a thousand  talcs, 

Sweet  tales  of  oldcu  times, 

And  ring  a thousand  memories  " — 

is  perhaps  as  curious,  and  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  the  histories  of  the  churches  themselves.  Mr. 
Lukis’s  inquisition  into,  and  descriptions  of,  these 
ancient  objects,  ought  at  least  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  beneficed  clergyman,  and  every  churchwarden; 
whilst  others  to  whom  the  care  of  the  sacred  fabric 
and  its  appointments  does  not  pertain,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  desire  to  maintain  all  in  their  integrity 
and  usefulness,  will  find  much  in  his  pages  that  is 
worth  reading. 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Orthcgrarhic 
Projection.  With  numerous  Illustrations  on 
Wood  and  Steel.  By  W.  Binns,  C.E.  Pub- 
lished by  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  London. 

This  is  a comprehensive  and  practical  book  of  in- 
struction on  mechanical  and  engineering  drawing, 
by  one  who,  having  filled  the  post  of  Professor  of 
applied  Mechanics  at  Putney  College  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  who,  being  at  the  present  time  master 
of  the  mechanical  drawing  classes  at  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  at  the  Government  School 
of  Mines,  has  had  much  experience  in  teaching,  and 
consequently  must  have  a considerable  knowledge  of 
what  scientific  students  require.  The  design  of  this 
work  is,  he  says,  “ To  lay  before  the  reader  a simple 
and  condensed  course,  forming  the  groundwork  of 
mechanical  and  engineering  drawing,  so  as  to  place 
within  his  reach  the  means  of  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  such  delineations  when  laid  before  him  to 
work  from  ; and  also  to  give  him  the  power,  if  only 
with  a piece  of  chalk  and  a board,  of  expressing  his 
ideas  of  any  mechanical  or  engineering  structure 
which  he  may  have  occasion  to  carry  out  in  prac- 
tice.” The  author  appears  to  have  worked  out  his 
geometrical  problems — for  the  term  “orthographic” 
is  little  else  than  a substitute  for  “geometrical” — 
by  as  simple  a method  as  possible,  and  this  has  given 
facilities  to  the  pupil  in  mastering  what  must  be 
considered,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
a difficult  and  abstruse  branch  of  science. 
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GIOVANNI  BELLINI. 


„ he  rise  of  the  art  of 
painting  at  Venice,  about 
Hie  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  is  remarkable, 
was  not  until  more  than 
a century  and  a half  after 
its  rise  at  Florence  ; and 
at  the  time  when  the 
painters  of  north  Italy  were 
making  their  earliest  efforts  to 
break  through  the  mediaeval  tram- 
mels, the  Tuscans  had  advanced 
almost  to  their  highest  excellence.  Fra 
Angelico,  so  much  revered  as  the 
master  of  seraphic  expression,  and  Ma- 
saccio, who,  enlightened  by  the  Florentine 
sculptors,  at  length  introduced  well-shaped, 
ably-limbed  humanity  into  pictures — a most, 
tardy  improvement — both  died  about  the  time 
when  the  painters  of  the  laguue  were  only  just 
beginning  to  infuse  some  life  and  bloom  into 
the  old  traditionary  Byzantine  forms,  with  aid 
derived,  not  from  the  Florentines  and  Siennese, 
but  first  from  the  ruder  and  more  homely  early 
schools  of  Germany,  and  secondly  from  certain 
hard  and  crabbed  notions  of  the  antique  which 
were  beginning  to  be  taught  in  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Padua.  At  an  age  when  Giotto 
had  long  before  adorned  almost  every  quarter 
of  Italy  with  his  most  vigorous  and  pathetic 
conceptions  full  of  dramatic  expression,  and 
with  allegories  replete  with  beautilul  serious  wit 
and  sapient  fancy,  and  his  successors  had  pro- 
duced many  a long  poem  of  the  pencil,  deeply 
imbued  with  the  favourite  mystical  theology 
of  the  age,  or  awful  with  Dantesque  power, 
the  Vivarini  of  Murano — as  if  Venice  had 
meanwhile,  in  her  island  seclusion,  been  wholly 
ignorant  of  these  grand  and  most  intellectual 
works,  or  rather  as  if,  with  her  characteristic 
jealousy,  she  had  turned  her  back  wilfully  and 
resolvedly  on  the  example  and  teaching  of  the 
Italian  terra  firma — commenced  with  mono- 
tonous single  figures  of  saints,  standing  apart 
from  each  other  in  Gothic  panels,  such  as  are 
characteristic  of  the  earliest  period  of  Art. 
And  in  their  more  ambitious  efforts  they 
contented  themselves  with  an  occasional  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  in  an  antiquated  half- 
German  and  somewhat  rustic  style,  or  some 
very  quaint  aud  feeble  representation  of  more 
active  events,  painted  on  a diminutive  scale, 
and  inlaid  in  the  gorgeous  frames  of  their  more 
important  works,  like  illuminations  in  the 
border  of  some  old  missal.  The  chief  interest 
in  their  works,  so  soon  as  they  show  any — 
although  religious  tenderness  of  expression  is 
not  altogether  wanting  in  them — derives  itself, 
not  from  any  tendency  to  ideal  grace  and 
unearthly  sanctity, — such  as  characterises  the 
similar  subjects  painted  ages  before  by  the 
Tuscans, — but  from  a portrait-like  individuality 
of  character,  leaning  towards  ordinary  life ; aud, 


above  all,  a soft,  delicate,  aud  rosy  dawning 
of  that  beautiful  aud  magnificent  colouring 
which  became  the  distinguishing  glory  of 
Venetian  Art. 

A succession  of  the  Vivarini  extended  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  works 
of  the  latest  of  them,  Bartolommeo  and  Luigi, 
display  a rapid  advance  in  this  soft  and  splendid 
colouring,  and  in  the  liveliness  of  their  saints ; 
but  their  progress  seems  to  have  been  derived 
in  a considerable  degree  through  the  example 
of  a second  independent  school  of  painters 
which  had  meanwhile  arisen  in  Venice — that  of 
the  Bellini.  The  founder  of  this  secoud  school, 
Jacopo,  chiefly  known  by  his  studies  of  the 
antique  at  Padua,  under  Squarcione,  was  not 
a painter  whose  abilities  call  for  extended 
notice : but  his  second  sou,  Giovanni  Bellini, 
is  one  of  the  most  venerated  names  Art  has  to 
boast  of;  for  he  it  was  who  raised  the  devo- 
tional spirit  of  Venetian  painting  to  the  utmost 
height  it  ever  attained,  and  also  carried  forward 
many  of  its  more  purely  technical  merits  to  an 
excellence  so  appropriate  to  his  class  of  sub- 
jects that  his  scholar,  Titian  himself,  could  not, 
in  that  respect,  have  equalled  him.  Not  only 
have  his  saints  more  tenderness  and  pious 
fervour  than  those  of  any  other  Venetian,  but 
the  colours  in  which  they  shine  forth  arc  un- 
rivalled in  clear  strength  by  those  of  any 
previous  Italian  painter ; owing  in  some  degree, 
perhaps,  to  a study  of  the  Van  Eycks,  but  far 
more,  1 believe,  from  Van  Eyck’s  medium  of 
oil,  which  he  was  the  first  Venetian  to  adopt, 
enabling  him  to  produce  richer  and  more  trans- 
parent tones  than  the  former  method  of  tem- 
pera, aud  so  more  fully  express  his  own  notions 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  colour.  In  group- 
ing and  composition  likewise,  Bellini  intro- 
duced the  first  essential  improvements.  He 
led  the  way  in  breaking  down  those  Gothic 
partitions  between  the  solitary  saints  ; by  that 
means  enabling  them  to  meet  and  look  ten- 
derly on  one  another,  and,  by-and-by,  assemble 
round  the  throne  of  the  Madonna  in  those 
orderly  but  dignified  groups  called  Santi  Con- 
versazioni, which  constitute  the  chief  charm 
and  attraction  of  the  purely  devotional  painting 
of  Venice. 

These  groups  supply,  assuredly,  some  of  the 
Venetian  recollections  on  which  you  are  apt  to 
linger  with  the  most  delight,  for  ever  after- 
wards. The  prow  of  your  gondola  strikes 
against  the  weedy  steps  of  some  church,  which 
is  shabby  enough  in  all  conscience  exteriorly, 
— an  unfinished  rubbishy  brick  facade,  perhaps; 
and  the  dingy  black  veil  hanging  across  the 
portal  is  lifted  up  by  some  equally  shabby  and 
sometimes  almost  idiotic-looking,  neglected 
youth ; but  within,  even  in  the  midst  of  mean- 
ness and  obscurity,  a picture  of  a most  rare 
splendour  and  preciousness  may  dawn  and 
brighten  before  you,  such  as  you  will  never 
forget,  if  you  have  any  heart  or  memory  for  such 
thiugs.  A group  of  saints  of  a dignified  and 
holy  aspect,  standing  around  the  enthroned 
Madonna,  within  a niche  of  some  resplendent 
temple,  or  surrounded  by  some  landscape 
serene  and  heavenly-peaceful  as  themselves,  is 
before  you,  making  “a  sunshine  in  a shady 
place,”  with  glorious  hues  of  crystaline,  spiri- 
tual purity,  glowing  with  an  internal  light,  and 
therefore  admirably  suited  to  the  beatified  con- 
dition of  the  sacred  personages  whom  they 
irradiate;  aud  still  more  movingly  are  the 
shady  tribunes  lighted  up  with  the  gentle  looks 
of  just  and  reverend  men  made  perfect,  and 
there  fascinating  you  with  the  loveliness  of 
a calm  religious  peace.  Defects  the  work 
perhaps  has,  for  it  was  produced  at  an  early 
period,  when  drawing  had  been  but  imperfectly 
cultivated;  yet  it  is  undeniably  a holy  vision 
for  all  that.  They  could  not — those  early 
painters — draw  feet  and  hands  by  any  means 
adequately;  but  some  of  the  purest  and  most 


sacred  emotions  of  the  soul  they  could  draw,  in 
their  happiest  moments,  profoundly  and  quite 
marvellously.  The  architectural  backgrounds 
(usually  an  apse  or  magnificent  altar-niche, 
where  these  gentle-eyed  personages,  as  in  the 
intermediate  Paradise,  seem  calmly  awaiting 
their  final  glorification)  are  painted,  in  a con- 
summate manner,  amounting  almost  to  the 
appearance  of  clearest  yet  deep-toned  reality  : 
and  they  are  especially  fond — these  devout, 
tender-hearted  old  masters,  Gian  Bellini,  Vit- 
tore Carpaccio,  Girolamo  Sante  Croce,  and 
others — of  introducing  infant  angels  playing 
on  musical  instruments  with  naive  assiduity,  at 
the  feet  of  the  enthroned  Madonna,  or  with  an 
artless  serious  simplicity  which  is  inexpressibly 
beautiful  aud  touchiug.  Their  harmony  is 
evidently  ministering  to  the  sweet  and  solemn 
thoughts  of  the  saints  who  stand  above ; and 
its  tones  are  not  unheard  by  the  soul  of  him 
who  gazes  at  the  picture,  although  unrecog- 
nised by  his  mortal  ear.  Those  little  earnest 
Bellini-musicians  will  often  revisit  the  me- 
mory, always  piping  some  persuasive  strain 
in  honour  of  innocence,  aud  gentleness,  and 
peace : and  at  the  feet  of  the  Infant  Redeemer 
are  sometimes  placed  a few  fruits  or  flowers, — 
beautiful  simple  things  which  had  conciliated  the 
affections  of  the  painter,  and  seemed  to  him  not 
unworthy  of  being  offered  in  that  holy  place. 

The  first  picture  of  this  class  by  Bellini  I 
met  with  at  Venice  is  in  the  Academy,  in  the 
same  room  with  one  of  the  freest  and  most 
brilliant  triumphs  of  his  great  scholar — “The 
Assumption  ot  the  Virgin.”  The  fastidious- 
ness of  critical  writers  of  an  ascetic  turn,  has 
been  prone  to  hint  slightingly  of  that  glorious 
work  of  Titian’s,  whose  liberal  heaven,  full  of 
blooming  joy  and  sweet  healthy  human  tender- 
ness and  innocence,  there  honoured  and  exalted, 
it  is  nevertheless  truly  refreshing  to  contem- 
plate, even  as  a relief,  after  reading  their 
mongrel  compositions,  made  up  of  sour  bad 
theology  and  rambling  fancy.  I cordially 
admire  that  work  of  Titian’s.  It  is  a delight- 
fully humane  and  cheering  conception.  Yet  we 
can  admire  Bellini’s  melancholy  tone  of  piety 
in  this  picture  too,  as  an  amiable  weakness ; 
or  rather  as  a feeling  of  short  duration,  justi- 
fied by  some  real  intelligible  sin  or  affliction, 
and  not  by  any  means  a mood  to  be  encouraged 
or  permitted  iong.  Nay,  we  think  it  is  ren- 
dered even  more  striking  by  the  contrast  with 
Titian’s  blooming  heaven,  from  which  every 
trace  of  ascetic  care  is  so  properly,  judiciously, 
and  amiably  banished.  The  work  we  are  now 
approaching  was  formerly  an  altar-piece  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Job  in  Venice.  The  Madonna, 
with  the  Bambino  on  her  knees,  is  enthroned 
under  a superb  golden  semi-dome  or  alcove ; 
“ San  Giobbe,”  St.  Sebastian,  and  two  sainted 
monks,  standing  in  sorrowful  and  indeed  some- 
what lachrymose  piety  about  her ; whilst  at  her 
feet  are  seated  three  of  those  draped  girl- 
like angels,  playing  on  lutes  and  a viol.  The 
present  picture  is  an  admirable  one,  though  not 
quite  a first-rate  Bellini.  On  approaching  it, 
you  are  at  once  hushed  into  a deep  respect  by 
the  very  atmosphere  of  contemplative,  clois- 
tered religious  feeling  which  you  are  breathing ; 
and  it  is  some  time  before  you  descend  to  think 
of  the  magnificent  but  reverential  elaborateness 
of  the  painting.  Considerable  remains  of  the 
old  feebleness  and  meagre  stiffness  there  are, 
it  is  true,  in  the  drawing;  but  otherwise  the 
painting  is  generally  soft  and  delicate,  the 
colouring  especially  meritorious,  of  a tender 
subdued  warmth,  beautifully  clear  and  harmo- 
nious, animated  throughout  by  a mild  glow. 
The  niche  around  the  throne,  with  its  golden 
semi-dome,  mosaiced  with  Byzantine  cherubim, 
exactly  like  some  in  St.  Mark’s,  is,  characteris- 
tically of  Bellini,  quite  magnificent  in  its  ap- 
parent solidity  and  warm  transparent  tone. 
The  attendant  saints — as  frequently  with  the 
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painter — are,  it  must  candidly  be  admitted, 
somewhat  monkish  and  mawkish  iu  their 
melancholy  devoutness ; but  for  this  it  looks 
as  if  truth  and  nature,  or  rather  the  mis- 
tempered  piety  under  the  eye  of  the  painter, 
were  justly  responsible;  for  the  faces  and 
expressions  have  all  the  air  of  real  and  truth- 
ful portraits.  The  pity  is  that  Bellini  had 
not  better  models,  and  that  he  had  not  here 
learnt — as  in  his  last  and  greatest  works,  ac- 
complished at  a marvellously  advanced  age — 
to  represent  through  combined  imitation  and 
feeling,  a more  mamy,  noble,  and  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  devoutness.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  no  one  can  doubt  his  perfect  sincerity 
and  tenderness  of  feeling,  up  to  the  measure  of 
his  light ; and  these  it  is  which  give  a deep 
aud  edifying  charm  and  fascination  to  the 
present  work,  notwithstanding  its  shortcomings. 
Bellini’s  pictures  do  not  often  display  any  very 
intense  appreciation  of  physical  beauty.  The 
Madonna  here,  one  of  his  most  pleasing,  is  a 
somewhat  interesting  woman,  not  much  above 
the  ordinary  kind,  rather  heavy  in  her  form  aud 
languid  in  her  looks.  Yet  a sweet  feeling 
mildly  animates  her ; and  she  is  very  softly  and 
beautifully  toned  aud  painted.  One  of  the 
girl-like  angels  beneath  her,  playing  on  a lute, 
has,  perhaps,  the  prettiest  face  to  be  found  in 
the  painter’s  works ; but  that  of  another  tends 
1 too  much  to  the  reverse.  Lovely  nevertheless 
i in  feeling  are  for  the  most  part  these  innocent 
young  beings,  seated  at  the  feet  of  the  vener- 
able Sanctities,  and  soothing  you,  both  at  first 
aud  whenever  afterwards  you  think  of  them, 
with  their  looks  and  with  the  spirit-heard  airs 
of  their  viols  and  mandolins. 

Eventually  it  carne  to  pass  that  one  of  our 
favourite  pursuits  at  Venice  was  Bellini- 
finding.  Yet,  in  the  first  instance,  I am 
bound  to  say,  the  works  of  this  painter  dis- 
appointed us.  The  picture  just  described  is 
by  no  means  healthy-minded  in  expression; 
and  his  other  productions  in  the  same  collec- 
tion (small  ones  of  subjects  similar,  with  half- 
length  figures)  are  likewise  disagreeable,  from 
the  same  monotonous  defect  of  a morbid  me- 
lancholy devoteeism,  expressed  not  unfre- 
quently  in  visages  so  ill-favoured  as  to  be 
1 altogether  the  reverse  of  pleasing.  Haughty 
i or  sickly-lookiug  Madonnas,  sometimes  with 
weak  eyes  ana  disagreeable  countenances, 
Bellini  evidently  passed  lamentably  too  much 
of  his  long  life  in  painting,  holding  up  before 
them  Bambinos,  now  and  then  extremely  ugly, 
for  the  adoration  of  lackadaisical  old  saints, 
whose  piety  seems  to  be  of  the  most  vapidly 
! sentimental  kind,  and  younger  sanctities  quite 

dully  woe-begone ; these  pictures  being  chiefly 
distinguished  from  those  around  them  of  the 
same  period  by  the  greater  force  of  the  colour- 
ing, which  is  commonly  tempered  by  fine  sober 
greenish  tones.  But  with  regard  to  subject 
and  expression,  religion  here  seems  to  have 
but  one  idea,  and  that  idea,  like  even  the  very 
highest  and  best  when  entertained  too  long, 
becomes  deadened  and  diseased  from  constant 
repetition.  Madonnas  and  Bambinos  con- 
tinually required  by  the  priesthood,  and  con- 
tinually limned  by  the  painters,  become  at 
length — it  is  here  abundantly  evident — very 
incubi  on  the  imaginations  of  the  latter;  op- 
pressing them  most  drearily,  till  all  freshness 
and  healthiness  of  feeling  and  conception  being 
worn  out,  the  lugubrious  inane  result  becomes 
| most  cloying  and  wearisome  to  the  beholder. 

! These  were  the  inferences  which,  with  much 

unwelcome  violence  to  our  predilections,  we 
could  not  escape  from,  after  passing  through 
long  galleries  in  the  Academy,  abounding  in 
the  minor  devotional  pictures  of  that  “ se- 
rious and  loving  man,”  Gian  Bellino — as  Mr. 
ltuskiu  calls  him — and  his  followers;  aud 
indeed  we  went  away  (absolutely  we  could  not 
help  it)  with  a mortifyingly  prevalent  disincli- 

nation  for  his  works.  But  soon  a change  came 
over  us,  and  this  feeling  was  utterly  reversed. 
To  account  for  so  sudden  an  alteration  in  our 
views,  we  must  now  explain  that  we  had  not  yet 
seen  those  three  pictures  of  his  which  display 
conceptions  so  incomparably  more  beautiful, 
elevated,  and  touching  than  any  of  the  others, 
that,  on  first  seeing  them,  you  would  perhaps 
be  tempted,  in  the  true  spirit  of  some  graceful 
sentimental  lady-critic,  to  entertain  for  a few 
moments  the  fancy  that  the  painter’s  guardian 
angel,  pleased  with  his  good  and  devout  inten- 
tions, and  compassionating  his  partial  defi- 
ciencies of  power,  had  here  verily  and  indeed 
guided  his  hand,  and  so  done  the  best  part  of 
his  work  for  him. 

The  first  which  we  saw  of  this  matchless 
triad  was  the  picture  in  the  Church  of  11  San- 
tissimo  Redentore,  on  that  long  narrow  island 
to  the  south  of  the  Canale  della  Giudecca. 
The  morning  before  we  first  went  there  was 
cold,  wet,  aud  gloomy.  No  ; by  no  means  is 
it  always  sunshine  and  warmth  in  this  soft 
Italy.  The  rain-drift  threw  quite  a dim  grey 
veil  before  the  domed  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Safety,  close  opposite;  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Grand  Canal  was  roughened  with  waves,  brown, 
turbid  and  stormy,  which  required  a far  longer 
stroke,  and  far  more  vehement  forward  move- 
ment than  usual  on  the  part  of  the  gondoliers, 
whose  craft  continued  to  shoot  along  extra- 
ordinarily fast,  considering  the  impediments 
with  which  they  had  to  contend.  But  what 
most  struck  me  was  the  entirely  altered  appear- 
ance of  the  men  themselves,  all  equipped  for 
the  weather,  in  high-crowned  hats  and  long 
dark  coats,  which,  reaching  to  the  ankles, 
reminded  me  at  once  of  my  old  acquaintances, 
the  tall  dismal-looking  peasants  of  Tipperary : 
indeed  nothing  could  correspond  less  with 
one’s  usual  notions  of  a Venetian  gondolier. 
The  whole  scene,  in  point  of  gloom  and  chilli- 
ness, was  not  unworthy  of  England,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Thames  itself — so  long  as  it 
lasted;  but  how  different  in  its  short  dura- 
tion, and  in  the  complete  oblivion  of  it  which 
smiled  through  all  the  serene  air  within  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards ! That  which  with  us 
at  home  commonly  remains  so  long,  and  at 
last  quits  us  as  slowly  and  gradually  as  care 
itself,  lingering  for  days  in  heavy  sullen  shades 
and  damps,  here  rolled  off  at  once  iu  clouds 
bright  and  solid  as  the  silvery  domes  beneath 
them,  huger  than  accumulated  piles  of  snowy 
alps,  yet  swift  as  victorious  bannered  hosts 
hastening  away  with  joy  and  glory  to  receive 
the  gratulations  of  their  frienus,  their  queen, 
and  country.  During  our  stay  at  Venice,  at 
any  rate,  thus  it  was  the  very  little  wet  and 
gloomy  weather  came  aud  went ; coming  as  if 
simply  for  the  benign  purpose  of  giving  Venice 
a thorough  right  good  washing;  and  having 
accomplished  that  object  iu  an  hour  or  two — 
and  in  so  doing  no  cloubt  subdued  in  the  nar- 
rower canals  and  purlieus  a thousand  smells,  a 
thousand  germs  of  epidemic  malady — departing 
magnificently,  cheerfully,  utterly;  leaving  no 
sign  of  its  visit  except  a yet  purer  softer  blue 
in  the  heavens,  a delightful  lightness  and  fresh- 
ness in  the  air,  and  sometimes  (we  have  seen 
it  once)  an  apparent  lake  in  the  piazza  or  grand 
square  in  front  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  in  which 
the  cupolas  and  glistening  mosaics,  and  the 
groves  of  variegated  columns  of  that  Oriental 
Pageant  of  a building,  are  reflected  for  a brief 
space,  smoothly  and  vividly  as  in  a burnished 
mirror.  This  beautiful  effect,  it  is  said,  some- 
times occurs  iu  the  most  complete  perfection 
during  the  full  flow  of  the  spring-tides,  when 
the  gondolas  glide  about  freely  iu  the  square, 
and  deposit  their  inmates  at  the  porch  of  the 
mirrored  basilica  itself.  But  I am  forgetting 
the  Bellini.  The  Church  of  11  Santissimo 
Redentore,  which  contains  it,  is  a thank-offering 
for  the  remission  of  the  plague  which  carried 

off  Titian ; and  its  notable  inferiority  in  size 
aud  costliness  to  the  opposite  one  dedicated  to 
the  Madonna  on  a similar  occasion,  is  alluded  j 

to  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  illustrating  neatly  aud 
appositely  enough,  the  comparative  estimation 
in  which  the  Redeemer  and  his  Mother  are 
usually  held  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Never- 
theless, 11  Redentore  was  pronounced  by  Palla- 
dio’s admirers  of  the  by-gone  days  to  be  his 
finest  church ; and  even  such  men  as  Beckford 
and  Goethe,  carried  away  by  the  fashion  of 
their  age,  praise  it  ridiculously,  hailing  it  with 
rapture  as  an  object  most  conducive  to  graceful 
classical  impressions.  But  it  really  seems 
marvellous  that  it.  was  so  admired ; for  what 
can  be  more  unmeaning  and  awkward  than  a 
pediment  supported  by  pilasters,  with  lower 
down,  the  ends  of  another  pediment  sticking 
out  on  each  side.  It  is  as  if  two  fapades  baa 
been  shuffled,  or  inlaid,  into  each  other.  The 
composition,  on  the  whole,  reminds  one  much 
of  the  houses  which  children  build  with  cards. 

The  interior  with  its  handsome  Corinthian  1 
columns,  and  cold  and  bare  proprieties  of  pro- 
portion, might  perhaps  have  formed  a tolerably 
appropriate  rotunda  for  some  Roman  prretor  to 
dispense  justice  in;  and  the  niches  around  are, 
it  may  be,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  receiving 
statues  of  some  of  the  pliilosophers  and  rheto- 
ricians of  the  declining  empire ; but  certainly 
any  figure  more  graceful  and  poetical  would  be 
ignobly  placed  in  them,  whatever  Goethe  and 
Beckford  may  have  fancied  and  eloquently 
advanced  to  the  contrary.  Christian  sanctities 
are,  of  course,  wholly  out  of  place  there. 

In  the  sacristy  is  the  first  we  met  with 
of  the  three  first-rate  Bellinis  now  remain- 
ing in  Venice,  a somewhat  small  very  simple 
picture  of  a half-length  Virgin  with  the  in- 
fant Saviour  lying  in  her  lap,  aud  two  infaut 
angels  sitting  beneath,  playing  on  lutes.  It  is 
indeed  au  exquisite  work.  The  Madonna,  with  i 
something  of  the  old  Byzantine  stiffness,  is 
nevertheless  highly  impressive,  as  she  sits 
solemnly  with  downcast  eyes  and  palms  toge- 
ther; but  the  two  little  cherub  lute-players, 
for  a truly  touching  infantine  simplicity,  are 
absolutely,  and  without  any  exaggeration  at 
all,  little  wonders.  Yes,  it  is  quite  evident 
here  at  once  that  old  “ Zuanbclin”  was,  in 
his  happiest  moments,  one  of  those  wizards  of 
the  brush  who  could  stir  up  from  their  sleepy 
beds  some  of  our  very  deepest  and  sweetest 
feelings.  It  is,  I verily  believe,  to  these  iden- 
tical little  cherubim s "that  those  iu  Raphael’s 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto  are  so  thoughtfully 
listening,  as  they  lean  on  the  threshold  of 
heaven’s  court;  but  these,  I think,  in  their 
simple,  serious,  artless  childishness  are  even 
lovelier  and  more  affecting.  I do  not  remem- 
ber in  Art  any  figures  of  the  kind  more 
thoroughly  exquisite.  The  one  who  sits  to 
your  left,  looking  before  him,  and  seriously 
touching  his  mandolin,  is  more  like  a simply 
human  child ; the  other,  throwing  up  his  eyes 
rapturously,  is  more  cherubic  and  heavenly. 
Their  lovely  strains  (lovely  no  doubt)  have 
drawn  thither  a goldfinch,  who  quietly  perches 
on  the  top  of  a green  curtain  hanging  behind 
the  Madonna:  and  to  complete  tins  most 
simple  composition  in  that  exquisite  way  so 
characteristic  of  these  tender-thoughted  early 
masters,  three  cherries,  two  peaches,  and  two 
pears,  painted  with  the  most  affectionate  deli- 
cacy, lie  scattered  on  the  sill  at  the  foot  of  the 
picture.  Some  innocent  child  has  left  them 
there  for  a loving  gift  or  offering.  I should 
humbly  imagine  little  “San  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista.” 

There  is  in  the  same  sacristy  another  un- 
usually captivating  Bellini,  of  four  half-length 
saints  standing  side  by  side,  in  which  a female 
saint  and  a St.  John  look  with  a beautiful 
expression  of  serene  and  thoughtful  tender- 
ness. It  may  be  observed  of  these  pictures, 
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generally,  that  the  eyes  are  often  exquisite  for 
calm  gentleness  and  depth  of  love,  hut  that  the 
mouths  are  usually  weakly  drawn,  too  small, 
and  defective  in  expression,  and  therefore  apt 
to  leave  something  wanting  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  strength  of  the  physiognomy. 
There  is  also  a Paul  Veronese  of  the  Baptism 
of  Christ,  in  which  the  silvery  painting  is 
admirable ; hut  then  Bellini’s  little  lute-players 
would  not  let  us  escape  from  the  conviction 
that  there  is  something,  as  usual  with  the 
painter,  much  too  cold  and  pompous  in  the 
expression,  and  in  the  conscious  stateliness  of 
the  attitudes  ; and  there  are  two  dignified  little 
compositions  by  Bassano,  which  make  us  regret 
that  lie  should  eventually  have  confined  his 
thoughts  so  much  to  farm-yards  and  poultry- 
coops.  All  these  pictures  are  highly  interest- 
ing; but  those  children  drew  us  away  from 
them,  and  kept  us  ever  so  long  fascinated,  en- 
chanted, with  their  sweet  and  innocent  “ spirit 
ditties  of  no  tone.”  For  so  fine  a work,  being 
no  flat  and  gilded  negress  of  an  uncouth  By- 
zantine Madonna,  this  picture  seems  more  than 
usually  an  object  of  religious  veneration.  Not 
simply  is  it  protected  by  doors,  but  several  odd 
little  trumpery  scraps  of  things,  votive  offerings, 
some  of  them  like  babies’  toys,  arc  preserved 
in  a glass  case,  forming  a sort  of  base  or  pre- 
della  to  the  picture.  Whilst  we  were  yet 
there,  one  of  the  Capuchin  monks — whose 
establishment  is  attached  to  the  church— came 
right  between  us,  and  knelt  down  before  it. 
“ Now  I should  not  wonder,”  said  my  com- 
panion pulling  my  sleeve,  “ from  his  looking  so 
seriously  at  us  for  the  last  few  minutes,  if  it 
has  entered  into  his  head  to  pray  for  us,  and  for 
our  redemption  from  the  awful  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  heresy.” — “Do  you  think  it  likely?” 
thought  I ; “ then  let  us  away  on  tip-toe,  lest 
we  disturb  him  ; beseeching  heaven  to  reward 
him  for  his  kindness ; and  above  everything, 
resisting  all  such  temptations  to  coarse  and 
hackneyed  sneering  at  ‘benighted  ignorance 
and  superstition,’  as  arc  apt  to  get  the  better 
of  us  on  such  occasions.”  Besides,  let  us  look 
at  home.  Do  we  not  there  often  meet,  nowa- 
days, with  subtle  metaphysical  superstitions  as 
erroneous,  and  a thousand  times  more  dreary 
and  melancholy  ? misrepresenting  as  they  do, 
most  grossly,  the  nature  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Supreme  Being  himself,  through  mis- 
taken fanatical  interpretations  of  Scripture. 
When  we  are  freed  from  the  wide  growth  of 
dull  and  incongruous  superstitions  such  as 
these,  we  shall  be  in  far  better  condition  for 
plucking  the  mote  out  of  our  brother’s  eye, 
without  the  risk  of  bringing  down  on  ourselves 
triumphant  recriminations.  But,  meanwhile, 
what  are  these  reverent  little  lute-players  now 
singing? — nothing  but  this,  “Oh  oe  thankful 
for  the  good  wishes  which  are  sincerely 
breathed,  whether  by  bonze  or  imaum,  by 
priest  of  Buddha,  or  of  Mahomed’s  Allah,  or 
of  an  imaginary  Queen  of  Heaven,  named  after 
the  Blessed  amongst  Women  who  sits  above 
us,  adoring  with  deep  awe  her  Maker,  now  rest- 
ing on  her  knees.  As  for  ye,  Strangers,  simply 
consider  whether  the  errors  of  this  man  may 
not,  peradventure,  share  his  breast  with  truer 
and  more  gentle  love  than  Truth  has  yet  in- 
stilled in  yours.  Believe  us,  dear  and  respect- 
able Signori,  that  with  regard  to  him,  this  is 
the  chief  matter  you  have  to  consider.” 

Prom  this  time  forward,  when  the  little 
lutists  first  played  to  us  in  the  sacristy  of  II 
Hedentorc,  we  sought  the  remainder  of  Bellini’s 
works  with  greatly  heightened  interest;  and 
in  gliding  about  to  the  churches  which  contain 
them,  it  was  one  of  our  pleasures  to  find  out 
and  communicate  to  each  other  such  informa- 
tion respecting  their  author  as  our  means 
afforded.  Whilst  in  the  garden  of  the  Viva- 
rini  of  Murauo,  the  Byzantine  grub  of  Art  was 
first  putting  forth  the' butterfly  wings  of  Vene- 


tian life  and  splendour,  a rival  school,  as  we 
have  said,  sprung  up  in  the  city  of  the  lagune, 
under  Jacopo  Bellini.  Both  his  sons,  Gentile 
and  Giovanni  Bellini  (the  latter  born  in  the 
days  of  Doge  Foscari),  were  brought  up  by 
him  to  the  art  to  which  he  was  himself  so 
devotedly  attached ; and  we  are.  told  of  the 
pure  unenvious  spirit  of  emulation  in  which 
the  two  brothers  were  reared  by  their  father 
and  teacher;  how  he  longed  that  Giovanni 
should  surpass  himself,  and  Gentile  them  both, 
and  any  children  they  might  be  blessed  withal, 
rise  yet  higher  in  excellence  and  reputation:  and 
well  and  reverently  through  life  did  his  sons 
remember  his  wishes  and  exhortations,  vying 
with  each  other  in  their  art,  but  still  more  in 
affection;  each  praising  the  other  and  attri- 
buting less  merit  to  himself, — a custom  which 
in  Gentile  was  truth,  and  in  Giovanni  may 
have  been  modest  sincerity,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  think  so,  unless  he  alluded  merely  to 
some  particular  kinds  of  merit.  In  his  own 
age  his  fame,  which  has  come  forth  again  in  our 
days,  after  being  thrust  back  to  the  wall  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  must  have  been  widely 
known  indeed,  since  we  hear  that  the  Grand 
Signor  Mahomet  II.  sent  for  him,  and  that 
Louis  XI.,  of  France,  urgently  begged  of  the 
Barefooted  Friars  of  San  Francisco  della  Vigna, 
one  of  his  pictures,  a Pieta,  the  reputation  of 
which  had  reached  him.  Cardinal  Bembo 
commends  him  in  a sonnet,  for  a beautiful 
portrait  of  his  mistress ; and  Ariosto  wreathes 
iiis  name  in  the  sweet  immortal  garland  of  a 
rhyme,  with  those  of  his  brother-in-law  An- 
drea Mantegna,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  as  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  the  age. 
In  Germany,  too,  his  fame  was  extended  by 
Albert  Durer,  whose  testimony  is  especially 
gratifying,  since  it  bears  record  also  of  his 
moral  worth.  It  was  in  Bellini’s  eightieth 
year  that  the  unhappy  Durer,  slipping  for 
a while  his  conjugal  tether,  quite  ran  away, 
and  paid  a second  visit  to  Venice;  where,  by 
way  of  an  inspiriting  contrast  to  his  recent 
privations  and  humiliating  miseries,  he  speedily 
found  himself  an  object  of  general  interest. 
Indeed  his  house  was  soon  so  besieged  by 
nobles,  musicians,  and  learned  men,  that  he 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  hide  himself  for  a 
few  hours  unmolested,  quiet.  “ One  would 
take  them  for  most  charming  men,”  he  writes : 
“They  well  know  that  one  is  not  ignorant 
of  their  lollies;  but  they  only  laugh  at  it.” 
Except  of  Bellini,  who  warmly  praised  and 
encouraged  him,  Durer  had  much  cause  to 
complain  of  the  painters  here;  for  no  less 
than  thrice  did  they  summon  him  vex- 
atiously  before  the  magistrates,  because  with- 
out paying  the  dues  of  their  Companies,  he 
had  ventured  to  paint  in  Veuice.  “I  have 
many  friends  here,”  he  writes  to  his  friend 
Willibald  Pcckheimer,  “ who  have  warned  me 
neither  to  eat  nor  drink  with  their  painters ; 
among  whom  I have  many  enemies.  They 
exhibit  copies  of  my  works  in  their  churches, 
and  other  buildings,  and  afterwards  disparage 
them  because  they  are  not  antique.  However, 
Bellini  praised  me  in  the  presence  of  many 
gentlemen,  and  paid  me  a visit,  and  asked 
me  to  paint  him  something,  for  which  he 
promised  to  pay  me  well.  Everybody  tells  me 
he  is  gran  galantuomo , and  my  best  wishes 
are  his.  He  is  very  old,  but  still  the  best 
painter  we  have.”  This  preference,  at  a time 
when  Giorgone  and  Titian  had  accomplished 
many  an  exquisite  triumph  in  their  bold  and 
easy  new  manner,  is  remarkable,  and  highly 
characteristic  of  Durer.  Bellini  wished  for 
the  pencil  with  which  he  painted  hair  so  mi- 
nutely ; when  Durer  held  out  a number  of 
every  size,  and  invited  him  to  take  whichever 
he  liked,  observing  that  he  could  do  his  finer 
work  with  any  one  of  them, — such  was  his 
facility  of  hand. 


The  excellence  of  Bellini’s  portraits  is  said  • 
! by  Vasari,  to  have  first  led  to  the  custom 
! which  soon  became  general  in  Venice,  amongst 
j the  upper  classes,  of  having  their  likenesses 
. preserved  in  their  palaces,  as  family  memorials 
of  ancestral  worth,  beauty  and  distinct  ion.  Few 
of  Bellini’s  now  remain;  the  finest  existing 
is  probably  the  Lionardo  Lorcdauo  in  our  own 
National  Gallery ; and  thoroughly  well  it 
realises  one’s  ideas  of  a Doge  of  Venice  of  the 
better  sort.  The  firm  but  mild  mouth,  the 
calm  sagacious  eyes,  the  flesh  thin  and  rigid, 
not  merely  with  age  but  with  honourable  toil, 
the  plain  upright  port — all  these  are  worthy 
the  prince  who  upheld  the  fortunes  of  the 
republic  in  a most  trying  hour,  and  by  his 
wisdom  and  magnanimity,  averted  the  ruin 
threatened  by  the  League  of  Cambray.  How 
much  this  picture*  makes  one  regret  the  loss  of 
the  numerous  portraits  of  distinguished  Vene- 
tians with  which  Giovanni  enriched  those  large 
historical  paintings  of  his  in  the  ducal  palace, 
which  employed  so  much  of  his  life,  and  were 
so  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire.  Some 
of  his  portraits  were,  on  a certain  embassy,  pre- 
sented by  the  Signory  to  Mahomet  II.,  and 
though  such  works  are  forbidden  by  the 
Koran,  the  Sultan  was  so  fascinated  with  their 
life-like  appearance,  that  when,  soon  after,  he 
dispatched  his  messenger,  “a  Jewish  orator,” 
to  invite  the  Doge  to  his  son’s  marriage,  lie 
requested  that  marvellous  limner  (whose  handy- 
work  seemed  to  show  that  he  had  some  Afrit  of 
peculiar  powers  at  his  beck)  might  be  imme- 
diately sent  to  him.  The  senate,  however, 
reluctant  to  part  with  their  favourite  painter, 
especially  as  he  was  then  employed  in  deco- 
rating the  public  palace  with  the  paintings 
just  alluded  to,  sent  his  elder  brother  Gentile 
instead,  though  Gentile  was  then  an  old  man. 
Vasari,  with  that  simple  amiable  feeling  which 
renders  many  a page  of  his  work  delightful, 
and  which  is  lamentably  contrasted  by  the 
slavish  unfeeling  pseudo-Michael  Angelism  of 
his  paintings,  draws  a very  pleasing  picture  of 
the  affection  which  ever  subsisted  between 
these  two  brothers,  Zuan  and  Zentil  Belin  (as 
they  were  called  in  the  old  Venetian  dialect), 
of  the  high  esteem  in  wdiicli  they  were  held, 
and  of  the  long  and  prosperous  career  which 
rewarded  their  uprightness,  modesty,  kindness, 
and  general  moral  worth.  Giovanni  lived  to 
the  age  of  ninety,  having  survived  his  brother 
nine  years.  They  were  both  buried  in  SS. 
Giovanni  e Paolo,  or  Zanzenopolo , as  it  is 
called  in  Sanuto’s  diary,  in  which  a few  very 
slight  but  characteristic  allusions  to  them  may 
be  met  with. 

In  the  church  which  shelters  their  grave, 
there  is  a large  picture  by  Giovanni — an  altar- 
piece  of  the  enthroned  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  several  saints  beneath,  and  a group  of 
infant  angels  singing.  It  is  painted  in  tem- 
pera, and  not  in  his  best  time ; and  now, 
having  been  restored — that  is  to  say,  grossly 
overdaubed — twice,  is  so  disagreeable  and  ugly 
as  to  be  likely  to  nauseate  hasty  visitors  alto- 
gether with  the  venerable  Bellini — though  in 
its  present  state  it  may  be  that  there  is  scarcely 
a line  in  it  which  does  not  debase  and  caricature 
his  work.  Our  next  Bellini  was  the  Christ  at 
Emmaus,  in  the  Church  of  San  Salvatore,  which 
Kugler  styles  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
painter  and  of  the  period  ; whilst  Mr.  lluskin, 
on  the  other  hand,  considers  it  as  of  little  value, 
and  so  unlike  Bellini’s  manner  as  to  be  in  all 
probability  wrongly  ascribed  to  him.  The  last 


* The  Doge’s  dress  is  the  very  perfection  of  painting. 
The  drawing  of  the  lace,  though  rigid,  is  grand;  theexpres- 
sion  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  wonderfully  fine  and  character- 
istic. Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  valu- 
able of  portraits.  Our  “ Madonna  and  Child,"  by  Bellini, 
is  highly  characteristic  in  its  solemn  greenish  harmonies 
of  tone,  and  in  expression  more  interesting  and  beautiful 
than  any  of  the  painter's  smaller  works  of  the  same  class 
in  Venice. 
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of  these  contrary  opinions  appears  to  be  the 
correct  one.  Speaking  of  the  Saviour’s  face, 
Kugler  says,  “ Divinity  is  stamped  on  his  mar- 
vellous features.”  Surely,  when  he  beheld  the 
picture,  his  fancy  must  have  superseded  the 
use  of  his  eyes,  for  the  countenance  in  question 
is  wholly  inexpressive,  with  a hard  cold  un- 
meaning stare,  altogether  devoid  of  intellectual 
and  moral  beauty.  “Divinity!” — I feel  sure 
the  reader  would  say  that  this  stiff  cold  figure 
is  that  of  a very  ordinary  and  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable person.  These  two  works  might  be 
passed  over,  but  not  so  Giovanni’s  picture  in 
the  Church  of  the  Frari,  perhaps  the  fourth 
most  excellent  of  his  paintings  now  remaining, 
executed  late  in  his  artistic  forenoon  at  sixty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  scarcely  equalled  bv  any  of 
his  other  productions  for  delicacy  of  finish  and 
tender  richness  of  effect.  In  the  centre  of  its 
three  compartments  the  Madonna,  azure-robed 
and  hooded,  is  seated  with  the  Sacred  Child 
under  a golden  semidome.  She  has  a somewhat 
full  round  face,  with  a very  gentle  but  languid 
expression  in  her  soft  eyes : the  child  stands  on 
her  lap  with  a sturdy  stiffness  which  is  deci- 
dedly awkward  and  unpleasing.  Below  them 
are  two  little  infant  angels  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  seriously  engaged  with  their  mu- 
sical instruments — one  blowing  a pipe,  and  the 
other  inclining  his  ear  to  ascertain  whether  his 
lute  is  in  tune.  You  might  take  them  for  two 
little  elves,  or  fairies,  rather  than  cherubs.  In 
each  of  the  side  compartments  stands  a pair  of 
priest-saints,  not  prepossessing  individuals — 
one  looking  harsh  and  arrogant,  and  another 
with  an  untenderly  whining  expression ; both  of 
them  being  peculiarly  and  intensely  like  Romish 
ecclesiastics  of  somewhat  sinister  and  equivocal 
kind.  The  second,  one  cannot  help  fancying 
such  as  would  not  mind  telling  a little  ephe- 
meral lie  now  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  the 
eternal  truths  of  the  church,  or  arguing  with  a 
sufficiently  bland  and  oily  tongue  in  favour  of 
the  divine  and  benignant  “ theory  of  perse- 
cution.” These  heads  look  like  living  portraits ; 
and  as  illustrations  of  character  they  are  very 
precious ; but  such  expressions,  when  given  to 
saints,  indicate  that  the  perception  of  moral 
and  intellectual  beauty  ou  the  part  of  the 
painter  is  still  imperfect.  The  warm  rich 
colouring  (of  the  central  compartment  espe- 
cially), and  the  solidity,  purity,  softness,  and 
finish  of  the  painting,  however,  are  superb,  and 
certainly  tempt  one  not  a little  to  fancy  that 
Bellini  had  near  his  palette,  or  at  all  events 
brightly  in  his  heart’s  memory  the  while,  some 
wondrous,  dear  old  work  by  Hubert  or  John 
Yan  Eyck, — Uberto  or  Giovanni  da  Bruggia, 

1 as  the  Italians  called  them.  In  those  flays, 
when  treasures  from  the  remotest  countries 
kept  pouring  into  Venice,  it  is  well  known  that 
! the  somewhat  homely,  yet  truly  devout,  and 
marvellously  coloured  and  finished  early  pictures 
of  Bruges  were  not  unfreqnently  to  be  met  with 
there.  Indeed,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
Hans  Mending,  or  Giovanni  Memellino,  as  the 
Italians  called  him,  resided  for  some  time  in 
Venice.  Yet  I think  Lord  Lindsay  much 
over-rates  the  obligations  of  the  early  Venetian 
to  the  early  Flemish  painters,  when  he  says  that 
the  former  derived  their  excellence  in  colour 
chiefly  through  the  example  of  the  latter.  His 
impression  that  the  Venetians  did  not  display 
that  power  previous  to  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  two  schools,  is  more  than  question- 
able, but  at  all  events,  they  could  not  develop 
it  fully  until  they  became  acquainted  with  a 
more  powerful  medium,  such  as  Van  Eyck’s 
technical  ingenuity  supplied  them  with : so  soon 
as  that  was  introduced  amongst  them,  their 
tints  deepened,  brightened,  and  softened  at 
once  to  a beauty  and  magniGcence  which  fully 
rivalled  the  Flemings,  if  they  did  not  surpass 
them.  Especially  remarkable  here,  is  the 
never-surpassed  proficiency  in  Van  Eyck’s  new 

medium,  shown  by  one  of  the  very  first  Italians 
who  used  it,  in  this  gentle  azure-robed  Ma- 
donna of  the  Golden  Dome,  in  the  memory- 
haunting  sacristy  of  Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  de’ 
Frari. 

It  was  one  of  our  excursions  in  search  of  the 
works  of  this  painter  that  took  us  to  the  Church 
of  Gli  Scalzi,  in  the  north  part  of  the  city, — a 
structure  which,  from  the  rare  costliness  of  its 
materials,  has  become  one  of  the  prime  favour- 
ites of  the  Venetians  of  the  present  days.  The 
interior  is  of  that  kind  of  architecture  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  delighted  to  produce 
since  it  was  left  to  itself : the  principal  details 
pseudo-classical,  but  so  broken  up,  betwisted, 
beflourished,  and  beflounced,  and  so  further 
encumbered  by  a variegated  confusion  and 
waste  of  most  costly  marbles,  that  the  first 
impression  of  the  whole  is  as  of  some  immense 
clumsy  fabric,  reared  all  of  smart  Dresden 
china.  Let  us  add  the  theatrical  statues  of 
saints,  attitudinizing  in  the  mawkish  alfectatiou 
of  pain  and  pious  rapture,  amidst  sculptured 
feather-bed  clouds,  sunbeams,  disorderly  windy 
drapery,  and  a variety  of  other  such  things, 
which  Sculpture,  in  her  decrepitude,  took  it  into 
her  head  to  represent  in  vainest  emulation  of 
painting,  and  then  it  will  assuredly  be  suffi- 
ciently manifest  that  nothing  could  be  more 
purely  abominable  in  taste.  We  should  our- 
selves have  retreated  precipitately,  even  as 
from  some  offensive  odour  or  sound,  had  not  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  many  of  the  separate 
pieces  of  marble  detained  us  with  its  fascina- 
tion— the  rich  blood-jasper,  the  cipollino,  the 
lapis-lazuli,  the  black  paragonia,  as  our  cicerone 
called  it.  These  precious  materials  line  the 
little  side  chapels  throughout,  panel  door  after 
door,  and  seem  to  hang  out  of  the  windows  in 
imitation  of  tapestry ; they  cover  the  floors  in 
simulation  of  carpets,  and  the  walls  in  Floren- 
tine inlaying  of  trees,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
and  birds,  and  soar  in  huge  lustrous  columns 
to  the  ceilings ; but  only,  alas ! to  lead  the  eve 
to  Saints,  and  Virgins,  and  cupid-like  cherubs 
painted  there,  reeling  and  tumbling  in  the 
clouds,  like  the  nymphs  and  goddesses  on  the 
ceiling  of  an  opera. 

The  monk  who  conducted  us  through  the 
building,  was  so  contrasted  in  the  boorishness 
of  his  manners  and  most  neglected  person  with 
all  this  material  splendour,  that  he  reminded  us 
immediately  of  Savonarola’s  complaint  that, 
whereas  in  the  best  ages  of  the  church  her 
vessels  were  of  wood,  and  her  priests  of  gold, 
in  modern  times,  the  reverse  was  unhappily  the 
case.  Fie  was  civil  enough,  and  not  uncommu- 
nicative in  his  way,  certainly ; but.  St.  Francis 
himself,  in  the  exalted  exercise  of  one  of  his 
favourite  vows, — that  is  to  say,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  purely  spiritual  disregard  of  soap  and 
water, — could  scarcely  have  worn  a more  darkly 
ingrained  complexion ; and  few  uncultivated 
tillers  of  the  earth  ever  had  a ruder  physi- 
ognomy than  resulted  from  his  thick  blubber  lips 
and  flat  broad  features.  Another  monk,  no  less 
dirty,  but  of  a more  meagre  and  emasculated 
appearance,  passed  through  the  chapels  as  we 
were  examining  them,  simpering  most  seraphi- 
cally,  wagging  his  head  from  side  to  side 
affectedly,  and  curtseying  right  and  left  at  the 
altars  as  he  silently  went  along.  A piteous 
spectacle ! the  contrast  supplied  by  which  made 
all  the  heartless  care  and  cost  bestowed  on  the 
inanimate  things  around  him  seem  ten  times 
worse  than  they  had  seemed  before.  The  Bel- 
lini, to  which  we  fled  for  relief  from  this  painful 
subject,  is  a disagreeable  picture — an  ugly 
Madonna  with  an  ugly  child.  It  seems  to 
have  been  produced  in  a state  of  somewhat 
sour  and  dreary  pseudo-spirituality,  in  which 
the  painter  haa  risen  to  the  height  of  lightly 
esteeming  personal  beauty,  but  had  there  stuck, 
and  got  no  further. 
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THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  KING  AT  IIOLYROOD. 

Sir  D.  Wilkie,  Painter.  W.  Greatbach,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  6 ft.  3f  in.  by  3 ft.  Ilf  in. 

Since  the  downfall  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  Scotland 
had  not  welcomed  her  sovereign  king  till  George  IV. 
visited  the  country  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  not 
very  long  after  his  accession  to  the  British  throne. 
Though  recent  events  of  a political  nature  had  con- 
tributed to  render  the  monarch  unpopular  with  a 
large  number  of  his  people,  his  northern  subjects 
gave  him  a hearty  and  loyal  reception  : the  visit 
was  an  epoch  in  their  later  history,  and  whatever 
opinion  they  generally  entertained  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  had  agitated  the  public  mind,  the  only 
exhibition  of  their  feelings  was  the  manifestation  of 
a generous  and  kindly  welcome  that  was  most 
gratifying  to  the  royal  recipient.  As  a memorial 
of  the  event,  he  gave  commissions  to  Wilkie,  who 
held  the  office  of  “ King’s  Limner  for  Scotland,” 
to  paint  two  pictures,  one  the  “ Reception  of  his 
Majesty  at  the  Palace  of  Ilolyrood,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1S22;”  the  other,  a “Portrait  of  the 
King  in  the  dress  of  the  Royal  Tartan,  iu  which  he 
held  his  Court  at  Ilolyrood,  on  the  17th  Qf  August.” 

It  is  the  former  of  these  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
annexed  engraving  : the  following  key  to  the  picture 
appeared  iu  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  both  works  were  exhibited  in  1 830 : — 

“ ‘ We'll  show  him  wit,  we'll  show  him  lair, 

With  gallant  lads  and  lasses  fair: 

And  what  wad  kiud  heart  wish  for  mair 
Carle  now  the  king's  come  ? ' — Sir  W.  Scott. 

“ In  the  principal  station  of  the  picture  is  repre- 
sented the  King,  accompanied  by  a page  and  the 
exon  of  the  yeoman  of  the  guard,  with  horsemen 
behind,  announcing  by  sound  of  trumpet,  to  all 
ranks  of  his  expecting  subjects,  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  visitor  to  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 

“ In  front  of  his  Majesty  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
first  peer  of  Scotland,  in  the  plaid  of  the  Earls  of 
Arran,  is  presenting  the  keys  of  the  palace,  of 
which  he  is  hereditary  keeper.  On  the  right  of  the 
King  is  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Chamberlain, 
pointing  towards  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  where 
is  statioued  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  family  tartan, 
as  hereditary  Keeper  of  the  Household.  Behind 
him  is  the  crown  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  supported 
by  Sir  Alexander  Keith,  hereditary  Knight  Marshal, 
attended  by  his  squires  with  the  sceptre  aud  sword 
of  state.  Near  him  is  carried  the  mace  of  the 
exchequer,  anciently  the  chancellor’s  mace,  when 
Scotland  was  a separate  kingdom.  On  the  left  of  j 
the  picture,  in  the  dress  of  the  royal  archers,  who  ! 

served  as  the  king’s  body-guard,  is  the  late  Earl  of  1 

Hopetoun,  and  close  by  him,  in  the  character  of 
historian  or  bard,  is  Sir  "Walter  Scott.  These  are 
accompanied  by  a varied  crowd,  among  whom  are 
some  females  and  children,  pressing  forward  with 
eagerness  to  see  aud  to  welcome  their  Sovereign 
upon  this  joyous  and  memorable  occasiou.” 

Wilkie,  as  it  has  already  been  stated,  received  the 
commission  for  the  picture,  and  commenced  it  soon 
after  the  King’s  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1822  ; but  it 
was  not  completed  aud  exhibited  till  eight  years 
after.  In  the  intermediate  time  the  artist  had 
journeyed  into  Spain,  and  had  returned  with  his 
eyes  and  his  mind  filled  with  the  prevailing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  colouring  of  the  Spanish  school 
of  painting,  iu  which  browns  predominate : in  most 
of  the  pictures  painted  by  Wilkie  after  his  visit — 
and  in  none  more  so  than  in  this — we  find  him 
adopting  the  free  use  of  brown  pigments,  oftentimes 
without  reference  to  their  applicability  to^  the 
objects  represented.  Hence,  as  in  the  picture  en- 
graved here,  the  colouring  is  heavy,  and  in  certain 
portions  of  the  work  untrue  to  nature.  The  genius 
of  the  artist  did  not  accord  altogether  with  subjects 
of  this  class ; moreover,  the  picture  was  composed, 
iu  a considerable  degree,  almost  under  the  direction 
of  the  royal  patron,  so  that  Wilkie  was  scarcely  left 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  taste,  experience, 
aud  judgment : had  it  been  otherwise,  wc  should 
doubtless  have  seen  such  alterations  in  the  compo- 
sition as  would  leave  it  less  open  to  objection  than 
it  now  is.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the 
picture  is  marred  by  formality  and  affectation. 

The  painting  is  at  Windsor  Castle. 
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THE  ART-JOURNAL.  09 

COLOURING  STATUES.* 

In  a former  number,  I staled  my  view  that  the 
marble  statues  of  the  Greeks  were  not  painted, 
but  that  the  vast  ivory  idols  of  the  divinities  of  the 
temples  usually  were ; and  I purpose  to  continue 
the  subject  with  a few  more  remarks.  I called 
altcntion  to  ivory  not  being  in  itself  a truer  imita- 
tion of  flesh  than  the  finest  kinds  of  marble,  or 
at  least  that  opinions  would  differ  on  this  subject, 
or  at  any  rate,  even  if  some  might  prefer  the  tint 
of  ivory,  that  it  was  not  preferable  (o  marble  to 
that  degree  as  to  counterbalance  its  perishable  quality 
when  laid  on  in  thin  plates,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  crusco-elcplmntiuc  statues.  In  these  instances 
the  joinings  could  never  have  been  perfectly  hidden, 
and  there  must  have  been  a world  of  trouble  con- 
nected with  such  a surface  even  after  it  was 
perfectly  adjusted.  In  some  cases  we  are  told  it 
was  moistened  by  means  of  oil,  at  others  of  water. 
The  manufacture  of  these  idols  is  elaborately  set 
forth  in  the  magnificent  w'ork  on  the  Olympian 
Jove  by  Quatrcmere  de  Quincey,  and  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  most  troublesome  and  intricate  character 
— 1 had  almost  said  undignified — being  put  together 
on  wood  cores,  being  hollow  within,  and  strengthened 
in  the  interior  with  rods  of  metal  and  various  ap- 
pliances ; which  hollowness  was  requisite  probably 
not  only  for  strengthening  the  structure,  but  for 
adjusting  and  fixing  the  ivory  and  gold  plates  of  the 
surface  from  within. 

The  sculptor  prides  himself  on  his  art  for  its  last- 
ing qualities ; but  these  cruseo-elcphantine  idols 
had  not  this  dignity,  and  must  have  required  the 
utmost  attention  to  keep  them  in  good  repair.  "We 
are  inclined  to  call  sculpture  par  excellence  the 
lasting,  the  imperishable  art,  aud  yet  here  were  the 
highest  subjects  of  the  time  executed  in  materials 
so  little  calculated  to  last,  that  not  only  not  a vestige 
of  any  of  them  have  come  down  to  the  present  time, 
but  they  must  have  been  about  the  first  things  in 
the  temple  to  decay.  The  marble  statues  of  the 
Parthenon  arc  not  very  much  more  destroyed  than 
the  columns,  but  not  a “pinch  of  dust”  is  left  of 
the  daughter  of  Jove. 

How  just  is  the  retribution  that  the  idols  should 
have  perished,  while  other  works  of  the  same  art,  less 
closely  connected  with  the  grossness  of  superstition, 
have  remained.  How  much  have  we  to  thank  the 
Providence,  which,  while  it  crumbled  these  Greek 
Dagons,  garnered  up  for  us  in  less  perishable  mate- 
rials so  many  triumphs  of  Greek  art. 

We  have  no  definite  accounts  how  the  crusco-elc- 
phantine  style  of  art  first  grew  up  in  Greece.  It 
was  not  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  from  whom 
the  Greeks  borrowed  so  much,  for  not  only  have  we 
no  records  of  such  works  having  been  ever  executed 
. in  Egypt,  but  it  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Art 
in  that  ancient  country,  which  emulated  eternity  in 
the  steadfastness  of  her  productions ; and  if  it  was 
heralded  in  by  the  Phoenicians,  we  have  no  account 
1 of  any  works  on  a similar  scale  being  executed  in  that 
couutry,  or  by  any  other  Asiatic  race.  It  appears, 
at  least  to  at  all  the  degree  in  which  it  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks,  to  have  been  an  indigenous 
growth,  although  for  their  ivory  they  were  of  course 
indebted  to  other  lands.  It  docs  uot  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  universally  adopted. 

On  the  authority  of  a passage  in  Valerius  Max- 
imus, we  understand  that  Phidias  desired  to  execute 
the  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  not  in  ivory  and 
gold,  but  ill  marble,  but  that  he  was  overruled ; and 
this  reason  is  given, — that  marble  was  not  thought 
a material  sufficiently  expensive  and  precious  to  do 
sufficient  honour  to  the  goddess.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  true  cause,  for 
the  quantity  of  ivory  requisite  for  a cruseo-elephan- 
1 tiue  statue  would  not  have  been  more  expensive 
than  to  have  obtained  huge  blocks  of  sufficient  scant- 
ling to  have  executed  the  colossus  satisfactorily  ; aud 
1 the  gold  and  other  precious  enhancements  could  as 
well  have  been  applied  to  a statue  in  marble  as  in 
any  other  material. 

The  difficulties  of  the  manufacture  of  such  vast 
statues  of  ivory  and  gold  as  the  Jupiter  at  Elis,  the 
j Minerva  at  Athens  by  Phidias,  and  the  Juno  aud 
yEsculapius  by  Polycletus,  are  perhaps  sufficiently 
illustrated  by*  the  quotation  in  the  last  article  from 

Muller  on  the  subject ; but  they  are  mentioned  also 
by  Plaxman,  and  arc  elaborately  detailed  by  Qua- 
tremere  de  Quincey.  It  is  further  illustrated  by 
these  authors  that  the  trouble  of  keeping  them  in 
repair  was  also  very  great,  the  veneers  of  ivory 
which  formed  the  surface  of  the  flesh  being  liable 
to  curl,  unless  very  securely  fixed,  aud  to  gape  and 
display  the  joinings  from  time  to  time,  ivory  being 
a material  that  swells  and  contracts  according  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
pcrishablencss  of  statues  constructed  in  this  manner 
requires  no  illustration  ; and  when  we  consider  how 
opposed  such  perishablcuess  was  to  the  spirit  of 
anything  consecrated  to  the  gods,  especially  their 
images,  and  that  ivory  in  itself  is  not  superior  to 
fine  marble  in  the  imitation  of  flesh,  indeed,  when 
left  to  itself,  it  is  apt  to  become  very  yellow  and 
somewhat  ghastly  in  effect,  it  seems  forced  on  us 
that  there  must  have  been  some  other  substantial 
reason  for  the  employment  of  ivory  instead  of 
marble. 

I repeat  that  I consider  this  was  that  these  great 
idols  were  desired  to  be  coloured,  and  were  so,  if 
not  quite  up  to  the  hues  of  human  flesh,  yet  to  a 
pretty  close  simulation  of  it ; and  that  ivory,  instead 
of  marble,  was  employed  as  more  suitable  for  colour- 
ing. Ivory  is  a material  still  selected  for  the  most 
delicate  of  all  painting,  miniature  painting,  and  is 
also  capable  of  being  indelibly  aud  beautifully  stained ; 
and  iu  one  of  these  two  methods,  I believe,  the  flesh- 
surfaces  of  these  great  statues  to  have  been  tinted. 
And,  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, if  allowed,  affords  a double  light ; not  only  does 
it  elucidate  why  ivory  was  used  for  these  works,  but 
also  shows  why  marble  was  not — viz.,  because  it  was 
not  thought  suitable  for  receiving  colour,  and  more- 
over illustrates  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks  so  to  treat  the  latter  material ; for  if  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  colouring  marble,  why,  par 
excellence,  was  it  not  used  in  this  manner  in  these 
cases  ? 

It  may  be  suggested  that  Phidias’s  objection  did 
not  probably  stop  short  at  not  wishing  the  statue 
to  be  made  of  ivory  and  wood,  &c.,  but  extended  to 
the  wish  that  it  should  not  be  coloured ; aud  that, 
if  his  idea  had  been  carried  out,  the  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  Parthenon  might  have  been  modified 
by  such  adoption  of  a simpler  style  for  the  figure 
which,  forming  the  acme  of  the  whole,  would  have 
given  the  key  to  the  whole  decoration  of  the 
building. 

I conceive,  as  I have  said  before,  that  the  style 
of  temple  sculpture  among  the  Greeks  was  by  no 
means  uniform,  but,  on  the  contrary,  various.  The 
simple  style  in  which  Phidias  desired  to  execute 
the  colossal  Minerva  was  not  without  precedent ; 
but  the  more  elaborate  and  decorated  style  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  priests  and  the  people.  Phidias,  no 
doubt,  viewed  the  future  statue  more  as  a work  of 
Art ; the  priests  more  as  an  engine  of  state  religion : 
and  the  priests  prevailed,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  their  idol  utterly  perished  long  ago  ; whereas, 
had  the  artist  had  his  way,  some  lordly  fragments 
would  probably  have  remained  to  the  present  time 
to  give  us  a still  higher  veneration  than  we  even  now 
have  for  the  triumphaut  sculpture  of  that  period. 

In  entertaining  the  view',  however,  that  these 
great  statues  of  the  presiding  divinities  of  the 
temple  were  thus  done  in  ivory  for  the  purpose  of 
being  coloured,  so  as  nearly  to  imitate  the  hues  of 
flesh,  we  must  not  suppose  that  they  had  a commou 
vulgar  effect  like  wax  figures,  to  which  we  seem 
to  have  an  instinctive  repugnance.  This,  indeed, 
would  have  defeated  the  very  object  for  which  the 
priests  were  so  anxious.  No  doubt  the  exquisite 
artistic  taste  that  characterises  nearly  everything 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks  iu 
anything  like  perfection,  was  also  exerted  to  the 
utmost  degree  upon  these  works.  The  Minerva 
of  the  Parthenon  was  no  sham  of  an  actual  being 
(even  the  mere  scale  of  the  work  would  have  pre- 
vented this),  but  a bold  attempt  to  realise  the  celes- 
tial idea  of  a being  solemn,  impassive,  far  above  the 
human  level,  and  through  whose  veins  coursed  uot 
blood,  but  celestial  ichor. 

I conceive,  then,  that  in  these  works  the  Art- 
craft  (so  to  speak)  was  overruled  by  the  Priestcraft ; 
and,  in  considering  this  branch  of  the  sculptures 
of  the  Greeks,  we  must  hold  in  view  that  they 
w'erc  not  only  works  of  Art,  but  that  the  native 
truth  of  A_rt  in  its  inherent  principles  was  bent  to 

be  the  instrument  of  a false  religion,  in  creating 
images  which  were  to  be  the  objects  of  worship. 
These  were  created  at  vast  expense  to  be  the  means 
in  the  hands  of  the  priestcraft  to  rule  the  people 
aud  impose  upon  the  public.  In  the  temples  that 
contained  them  a “ dim,  mysterious  light  ” reigned 
around,  produced  in  part  by  the  overlapping  of  the 
centre  roof  over  the  side  l'oof,  for  the  protection  of 
the  interior,  affording  but  a modified  triforium-like 
light,  and  in  part  by  the  sacred  veils,  which  pro- 
bably were  also  coloured,  so  as  to  produce  an  effect 
analogous  to  that  of  the  painted  windows  iu  our 
cathedrals.  All  was  shadowy ; the  dimness  that 
reigned  around  increased  the  apparent  proportions 
of  the  divine  occupant,  and  harmonised  the  general 
effect  of  the  colours. 

Dramatic  effect  in  their  worship  was  ever  sought 
by  the  Greeks,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was 
only  at  certain  limes  that  the  divinities  were  un- 
veiled at  all.  Doubtless,  on  these  occasions  of  unfold- 
ing them  to  the  eyes  of  enthusiastic  worshippers, 
every  meau3  were  taken  to  work  upon  their  senses. 
Ceremony  lent  its  impression,  and  music  and  the 
chant  their  charm,  and  sacrificial  incense  waved  before  j 
the  god  in  curling  clouds,  like  those  of  his  imaginary 
heaven,  from  behind  which  moving  veil  the  votary 
might  deem  he  saw  his  divinity  frown  or  smile.  1 

To  effect  impressions  like  this  naturally  led  to  these 
statues  being  very  nearly  fully  painted,  so  as  the 
more  to  awe  and  terrify ; and  whatever  might  have 
been  the  taste  of  the  artist,  he  had  to  bend  to  these  j 
requirements. 

It  appears,  however,  probable  that  just  as  Mr. 
Penrose  observes  with  respect  to  the  marble  surface 
of  the  architecture — viz.,  “ that  it  played  a consider- 
able part  in  the  appearance  of  the  temple,”  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  ivory  statues  were  not  ever 
heavily  painted,  but  rather  that  the  trauslncent 
quality  of  the  ivory  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
most  delicate  colours  that  would  enter  into  the 
material,  like  a stain  rather  than  by  body  colour 
applied  over  the  surface.  I have  alluded  to  both 
methods  as  probable,  but  quite  incline  to  the  view  i 

that  staining  colours  were  probably  used,  not  only 
as  mox*e  beautiful,  but  as  more  durable.  Still, 
however,  as  we  have  no  positive  evidence  on  the 
subject,  it  is  safest  to  suppose  that  no  constant 
identity  existed  in  the  treatment  of  these  statues, 
still  keeping  iu  view  that  the  actual  material — 
as  this  was  always  precious  in  cherished  works 
to  a more  or  less  degree — played  a considerable 
part  in  the  variety  of  tint  produced.  This  was 
probably  more  especially  the  case  as  regarded  the 
outer  decorations,  as  such  treatment  was  more 
adapted  to  withstand  the  elements  than  any  adjuncts 
of  paint,  the  repair  of  which,  too,  would  be  attended 
with  great  trouble,  as  it  would  have  of  course  to 
be  done  in  an  exquisite  manner,  not  unworthy  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  structure. 

It  appears,  indeed,  probable  that  what  was  effected 
in  the  way  of  variety  and  relief  of  tint  on  the  out- 
side sculpture,  was  chiefly  carried  out  by  means 
of  variety  of  material  and  not  by  paint.  If  actual 
paint,  for  instance,  had  been  used  on  the  statues  in  the 
tympana  of  the  Parthenon,  Minerva  might  just  as 
well  have  had  a marble  helmet  painted  or  gilt  as  a 
bronze  one,  the  holes  for  affixing  which  are  still 
remaining;  and  the  same  as  regards  the  buttons  and 
other  adjuncts.  If  any  general  slight  stain,  however, 
was  applied  to  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  architecture, 
it  is  probable  that  the  outer  statues  received  the 
same  treatment  to  harmonise  them  with  the 
architecture ; for  the  same  reason  that  caused  in 
them  a distribution  of  coloured  material  to  carry 
oft’  that  similarly  introduced  on  the  outside  architec- 
ture, as  the  shields  which  were  hung  round  the  en- 
tablature, &c.  Also,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
faint  blue  stain  was  introduced  at  the  back  of  the 
tympana,  to  increase  the  relief  of  the  figures  they 
contained. 

As  regards  the  frieze  under  the  colonnade  being 
protected  from  the  weather,  it  would  bear,  if  re- 
quisite, a higher  degree  of  decoration : but  as  the 
forms  in  it  are  so  small  in  comparison  with  those 
on  the  outside,  a similar  treatment  with  that  in  the 
tympana  would  give  the  effect  of  being  more  de- 
corated. They  were  probably  relieved  by  a faint 
blue  background  of  an  atmospheric  character,  and 
the  bridles,  helmets,  buttons,  and  even  the  hoofs 
of  the  horses  might  have  been  gilt.  These  relievi 
of  men  aud  horses  in  this  frieze  had  no  light  from 

* Continued  from  pajje  20. 
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above,  but  were  lit  from  below  by  reflection  from 
the  marble  pavement,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
faces  and  forms  of  performers  are  at  the  theatre 
when  they  advance  to  the  footlights.  A somewhat 
similar  effect  may  be  perceived  where  dust  has  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  on  casts  of  such  works,  pro- 
ducing much  such  dark  tints  on  the  upper  surfaces  as 
would  be  caused  by  light  from  below.  These  Parthe- 
naic  relievi,  in  especial,  arc  remarkably  well  displayed 
under  such  circumstances,  whence  it  is  evident  this 
effect  on  them  was  studied.  It  does  not  appear  pro- 
bable that  the  colouring  in  these  works  was  carried 
much  further  than  I have  mentioned  above,  as  any 
distinguishing  of  the  horses  by  colour  wholly 
destroys  the  beauty  of  the  groups  as  a continuous 
piece  of  ornament,  which  is  the  great  feature  of  their 
decorative  effect ; and  their  relief  being  very  flat, 
and  their  effects  of  light  and  shade  most  delicately 
studied,  points  decisively  to  their  distinctness  not 
having  been  destroyed  by  any  addition  of  various 
and  full  colour.  If,  however,  more  of  their  surface 
was  treated  with  colour  than  that  of  the  tympanum 
statues,  I conceive  it  was  by  means  of  sub-tinting 
with  the  most  delicate  stains. 

Having  thus,  in  some  measure, considered  that  class 
of  statues  which  were  probably  tinged,  or  painted, 
or  coloured  by  difference  of  material  in  various 
degrees,  we  come  to  those  which  I conceive  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  were  monochrom,  their 
surface  being  left  pure.  Among  these  I submit 
were  the  superior  marble  statues — not  specially 
used  as  idols,  and  not  secondary  to  architectural 
effect. 

The  Venus  of  Cnidos,  by  Praxiteles,  was  doubt- 
less, on  the  whole,  the  most  celebrated  statue  of 
antiquity.  So  great  was  the  admiration  of  this 
work,  that  Nicomedes,  King  of  Bithynia,  offered  to 
remit  the  whole  public  debt  of  the  city  if  they  would 
allow  him  to  be  the  possessor  of  it ; but  so  highly 
was  it  prized  by  the  Cuidians  that  they  rejected  the 
offer.  They  built  a small  circular  temple  expressly 
for  it,  open  on  all  sides,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  in 
all  views,  and  surrounded  the  spot  where  it  stood 
with  every  beauty  of  trees  and  flowers  that  their 
climate  could  supply. 

Neither  was  the  admiration  of  this  statue  con- 
fined to  the  King  of  Bithynia  and  the  Cuidians  them- 
selves. “ Many  persons,”  Pliny  states,  “ sailed  to 
Cnidos  with  no  other  object  but  to  gaze  on  this 
statue.”  “ It  was,”  he  adds,  “not  only  the  finest 
statue  of  Praxiteles,  but  the  finest  statue  in  the 
world.  Every  point  of  view  was  beautiful,”  and 
visitors  remarked  that,  “ whichever  way  they  ap- 
proached her  the  goddess  smiled  benignantly  on 
them but  not  a word  about  colouring  does  there 
appear  in  the  whole  account.  Now  is  it  probable 
that  if  colouring  was  really  considered  an  essential 
enhancement  to  the  highest  class  of  marble  statues, 
that  it  would  have  been  omitted  on  this  great  occa- 
sion ? or,  if  the  eyes  had  been  painted  blue,  and  the 
hair  blonde,  or  any  other  colour,  and  the  flesh 
tinted,  would  Pliny’s  account  have  been  completed 
without  any  allusion  to  it  ? 

But  Lucian  enters  still  more  into  particulars  as  re- 
gards this  statue.  Iu  the  “ Amores,”  (13,  vol.  v.),  he 
tells  us  that  the  mouth  was  a little  open, and  somewhat 
smiling.  In  another  part  of  his  works,  he  goes  on 
to  expatiate  ou  the  beauty  of  the  hair  and  forehead, 
and  admires  the  precise  yet  delicate  eyebrows  ; but 
not  a word  of  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyebrows  ! 
He  then  makes  especial  mention  of  the  swimming 
softness  of  the  eyes,  but  not  a hint  of  their  hue, 
which  surely  he  would  have  mentioned  had  they 
been  painted,  or  even  tinged  ever  so  slightly. 

The  statue  was  nude,  the  position  of  one  hand 
like  one  of  the  Venus  de  Medici;  the  other  holding 
a pendant  of  drapery  that  fell  over  a vase : but  there 
is  no  mention  of  colour  even  on  these. 

But  the  part  of  the  evidence  on  this  marvel 
of  ancient  Art  yet  to  come  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  has  direct  reference  to  the  surface  of  the 
nude  portions  of  the  figure  having  been  left  un- 
touched. The  statue,  Lucian  says,  was  made  of 
Parian  marble  (Ilapia?;  bt  XiQov),  and  a blemish 
or  a slain  on  the  left  thigh,  he  says,  was  the 
more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
brilliancy  (XctpirpoTiiq)  of  the  marble.  Now 
whatever  fancied  foil  such  a stain  might  be  in 
the  idea  of  the  loving  possessors  of  this  statue, 
this  remark  can  be  considered  but  an  ingenious 
defence  of  a blemish  in  that  they  loved.  The 


artist,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  of  this  way  of 
thinking.  Solicitous  as  sculptors  are  to  obtain  the  1 
most  beautiful  and  uublemished  marble,  especially 
for  nude  figures,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Praxiteles 
would  have  done  all  he  could  to  conceal  the  blemish 
in  question.  And  if  his  friend  Nicias  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  finishing  the  flesh  of  the  sculptor’s  works 
by  painting,  it  would  have  been  on  this  occasion  that 
his  services  would  have  been  particularly  in  requi- 
sition. 

Painted,  it  appears  to  me,  as  regards  the  flesh, 
certainly  this  statue  was  not,  or  the  stain  in  ques- 
tion would  have  been  assuredly  the  first  thing  to 
have  been  concealed.  Neither  could  it  have  been 
even  stained, — the  word  XctfnrpoTijg  is  conclusive 
on  this  point.  The  sparkle  and  brilliancy  of  marble 
is  at  once  destroyed  by  any  foreign  substance  applied, 
as  it  hinders  the  lambency  produced  by  the  reflection 
of  light  from  its  innumerable  crystals  far  down  in 
the  material.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  varnish 
a diamond ! 

That  the  ancient  Greeks  did  their  best  to  obtain 
for  their  highest  class  of  works  the  most  precious 
quality  of  marble  is  evidenced  by  every  bit  having 
been  scooped  out  of  Paros, — the  pure  quality  of 
which,  when  untampered  with,  is  perfectly  expressed 
by  Lucian’s  word — Xafiirportjg.  Any  one  who, 

having  the  opportunity  of  examining  a fine  speci- 
men of  Parian  marble  perceives  the  purely  brilliant, 
lightsome  character  it  possesses,  like  that  of  the 
milky-wav,  will  acknowledge  how  descriptive  is  the 
epithet  applied  to  it  by  Lucian  as  existing  in  the 
surface  of  the  statue  he  describes,  and  how  certaiuly 
any  application  over  it  would  mar  the  quality  he 
mentions. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  there  was  no  marble 
statue  of  ancient  time,  that  was  prized  or  honoured 
as  this  statue  of  Venus  was;  and  yet  we  have 
evidence  of  the  strongest  nature  that,  in  her  case, 
not  only  the  flesh  was  neither  painted  nor  stained, 
but  that  neither  the  eyes  nor  hair  were  tinged.  No 
impartial  judge  can  have  any  doubt  (iu  consulting 
the  above  passages  from  Pliny  and  Lucian)  that 
if  these  parts  were  coloured,  it  would  have  been 
mentioned  in  so  detailed  a description.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  the  above  conclusion  as  regards 
this  work,  and  further  in  respect  to  the  general 
practice  of  painting  marble  statues  of  the  same  class, 
the  evidence  is  the  stronger  from  the  very  fact  of 
its  being  negative.  Had  Pliny  or  Lucian  felt  called 
on  to  specify  that  the  Venus  of  Cnidos  was  not 
painted  or  stained,  it  might  have  been  argued  that 
she  was  an  exception  in  this  respect  to  the  general 
rule  ; but  not  a word  is  said  on  the  subject.  In  fact 
these  writers  both  treat  the  subject  just  as  we  should 
now,  or  at  any  time  when  the  painting  of  statues  is 
ignored. 

Among  the  meagre  and  vague  details  that  we 
have  in  the  way  of  evidence  on  the  painting  of 
statues  by  the  ancients,  it  appears  most  fortunate 
for  the  interests  of  pure  Art  that  the  above  most 
important  evidence  should  remain  to'us  that  this 
chief -dC eeuvre  of  ancient  Art  was  decidedly  not  painted 
or  stained  as  regards  the  flesh.  Further,  it  is 
valuable  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption also  that  neither  the  eyes  nor  hair  were 
coloured  in  any  degree.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  it  contains  no  allusion  whatever  to 
such  additions  even  on  the  secondary  parts,  as  the 
drapery  or  the  base.  Iu  addition  to  this,  the  pas- 
sages in  question  contain  no  hint  that  the  above 
purity  of  surface  was  any  way  unusual ; and  in  the 
absence  of  all  positive  evidence  whatever  that  the 
highest  class  of  marble  statues  of  ancient  time  were 
coloured,  the  silence  of  Pliny  and  Lucian  iu  this 
case  must  be  taken  as  proving  that  the  colouring 
of  statues  was  by  no  means  universal  with  the 
Greeks,  but  that  it  was  common  for  them  to  leave 
the  marble  surface  of  their  best  works  wholly  un- 
touched, as  has  been  the  recognised  mode  in  the 
best  modern  times. 

In  regarding  therefore  this  whole  section  of  the 
subject,  it  appears  from  the  preceding  considerations 
that  the  question  of  the  colouring  of  their  statues  by 
the  Greeks  is  not  a simple  one,  and  that  not  only  is 
there  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  mode  pre- 
vailed with  respect  to  all  statues,  but  the  evidence  of 
the  contrary  is  direct  and  plain.  The  Venus  of  Cnidos 
was  not  coloured.  Some  of  the  other  statues  of 
Praxiteles  appear  to  have  gone  under  the  hands  of 
an  encaustic  painter,  and  may  have  had  some  of 


the  adjuncts  tinted ; but  there  is  no  mention  at  all 
with  regard  to  his  works  of  the  flesh,  eyes,  eyebrows, 
or  hair  being  coloured,  although  he  probably  exe- 
cuted works  in  various  ways.  There  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  other  works  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance connected  with  architecture  that  had 
coloured  adjuncts  by  means  of  different  materials. 
There  were  also  those  colossal  occupants  of  temples, 
that  were  covered  with  ivory,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  tinted,  at  least  to  a subdued  imitation 
of  natural  colours.  And  there  were  the  Archaic 
statues,  and  those  connected  with  licentious  rites, 
in  which  their  crudity  of  form  and  exaggeration  of 
character  were  probably  carried  out  in  the  colour 
that  was  added. 

The  chief  passages  in  the  aucient  writers  bearing 
on  this  subject  of  colouring  statues  exist  in  the  works 
of  Plato,  Pausanias,  Pliny,  Lucian,  Virgil,  and  Plu- 
tarch. But  the  array  of  all  these  would  be  out  of 
place  in  these  brief  remarks ; and  also  what  infor- 
mation they  really  afford,  is  confined  to  a few  pas- 
sages. I have  detailed  those  which  appeared  to  me 
the  most  important.  The  most  valuable  of  them 
all,  being,  I conceive,  those  from  Pliny  and  Lucian 
just  quoted,  which  evidence  that  no  colour  was  used 
on  the  pure  Parian  surface  of  the  far-famed  Venus 
of  Cnidos.*  John  Bell. 


VEGETABLE  COLOURS  USED  IN 
THE  ARTS. 


As  a dye  drug,  madder  is  of  equal  importance  with 
indigo,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  it.  It 
yields,  by  different  modes  of  treatment,  several  very 
beautiful  and  permanent  colours.  Madder  is  the 
root  of  the  Rubia  tindorum,  a plant  which  is  grown 
extensively  iu  the  Levant,  in  France,  and  in  Holland. 
This  plant  was  certainly  known  both  to  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  and  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
them  as  a dye  drug,  liioscorides  describes  a plant 
ereuthodanon,  which  is  no  doubt  our  madder,  and 
he  says,  “ The  thin  long  roots,  which  are  red,  serve 
for  dyeing,  and  are  cultivated  in  Galilee  and  in  Italy.” 

It  was  a belief  among  the  Romans,  that  sheep 
which  were  fed  on  madder  had  red  wool ; and  the 
poets  Martial  aud  Virgil  describe  in  their  verses 
flocks  which  were  thus  coloured,  and  from  whose 
wool,  coloured  garments  were  woven.  It  is  a fact 
that  madder  has  the  property  of  colouring  the  solid 
parts,  as  the  bones,  of  animals  which  have  been  for 
some  time  fed  upon  the  plant,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  modern  experiments  have  been  made  upon 
the  wool.  Beckmann  states  that  the  discovery  of 
the  fact  that  madder  colours  the  bones  of  animals 
red,  dates  no  further  back  than  1730.  His  words 
arc — “ In  the  above  year,  however,  a property  of  it 
was  discovered  by  accident,  as  usual, + which  rendered 
it  an  object  of  more  attention.  John  Belehier,  an 
English  surgeon,  having  dined  with  a cotton-printer, 
observed  that  the  bones  of  the  pork  which  were 
brought  to  the  table  were  red.  As  he  seemed  sur- 
prised at  the  circumstance,  his  host  assured  him 
that  the  redness  was  occasioned,  by  the  swine  feeding 
on  the  water  mixed  with  bran,  in  which  the  cotton 
cloth  was  boiled,  and  which  was  coloured  by  the 
madder  used  in  printing  it.  Belehier,  to  whom  this 
effect  was  new,  convinced  himself  by  experiments, 
that  the  red  colour  of  the  bones  had  arisen  from 
the  madder  employed  in  printing  the  cotton,  and 
from  no  other  cause.”  He  communicated  his  ob- 
servations to  the  Royal  Society,  and  they  arc  printed 
in  their  transactions. 

This  paper  drew  the  attention  of  naturalists  to 
the  subject,  and  numerous  experiments  were  made, 
which  fully  confirmed  Belchier’s  statements.  Pliny 


* To  be  continued. 

t There  arc  few  more  absurd  errors  committed  by 
writers,  than  that  desire  which  they  show  to  bring  all 
discoveries  within  the  lists  of  accidents.  By  observation, 
all  discoveries  are  made,  but  the  mind  must  have  been 
duly  prepared  beforehand  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
thing  observed,  and  which  had,  without  doubt,  been  noticed 
hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of  times  previously.  In  the 
above  example  quoted  by  Beckmann,  the  coloured  bones 
had  been  known  to  men  through  all  time;  and  it  i3  only 
when  one  mind  more  educated  than  others  remark  the 
phenomenon,  that  man  derives  any  benefit  in  the  way  of 
useful  application — that,  indeed,  what  we  call  a discovery  is 
made. 
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states,  in  his  24th  Book,  that  th a ereuthodanon  was, 
in  his  native  tongue,  called  rubia,  and  that  its  red 
roots  were  used  to  dye  wool  and  leather  red.  The 
cotton  dyers,  through  the  middle  ages,  evidently 
employed  madder  as  a dye. 

The  best  madder  roots  arc  about  the  size  of  a 
goose-quill,  they  are  semi-transparent  and  reddish, 
with  a strong  odour  and  a smooth  bark.  There 
arc  several  madders  known  in  commerce,  as  Dutch 
madder,  madder  of  Avignon,  Levant  madder,  and 
Alsace  madder. 

Dutch  Maddf.r. — The  Flemish  refugees  are  said 
to  have  instructed  the  Dutch  in  the  use  of,  and  the 
mode  of  preparing  these  roots.  These  madder 
roots  are  coarsely  ground  by  the  Dutch  cultivators ; 
they  have  a greasy  feel  and  a nauseous  odour.  The 
powdered  root  varies  much  in  colour,  exhibiting 
almost  every  variety  of  shade  between  a brown  and 
an  orange  red.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  quantity 
of  moisture  which  the  powder  contains ; for  if  good 
brown  madder  is  placed  in  a damp  spot,  it  passes 
from  this  brown  tint,  gradually  through  orange  to  a 
line  red.  By  this  mode  the  quality  of  madder  may 
be  determined.  Dutch  madder  is  never  employed 
fresh,  it  is  always  kept  one  year,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
improved  by  keeping  for  three  years.  The  madder 
root  being  gathered  and  powdered  is  kept  in  casks, 
and  in  the  first  year  or  two,  it  undergoes  some  peculiar 
internal  change ; it  becomes  much  brighter  in  colour, 
and  coheres  firmly  together,  often  swelling  so  much 
that  the  bottom  of  the  cask  assumes  a convex  form. 
Dutch  madder  is  known  as  cropped  and  uncropped — 
signifying,  that  in  one  ease  the  bark  has  been  re- 
moved, whereas  in  the  other  case  it  has  not.  It  is 
also  known  as  mull,  and  superfine. 

The  Madder  or  Avignon  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  Dutch.  Its  odour  is  very  agree- 
able ; the  taste  a bitter-sweet,  and  the  colour 
varying  from  a pink  or  rose  hue  to  a reddish  brown. 
The  finest  madders  are  those  which  have  grown  in 
marshy  places,  and  especially  in  soils  which  have 
been  greatly  enriched  by  an  admixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matters:  such  soils  are  called  by 
dist  inction  pains,  and  hence  the  name  has  been  em- 
ployed to  indicate  the  quality  of  madder  sent  into 
the  market.  The  varieties  in  commerce  of  the 
madders  of  central  France,  are  indicated  by  the 
following  table  of  the  marks  by  which  this  dye  drug 
is  kuowu : — 

2.  Ir^sorts  } w‘l,lout  any  distinctive  marks. 

3.  FF,  signifying:  fine. 

4.  SF,  superfine. 

6.  SFF,  ditto  superior. 

C.  SFFF,  ditto  very  superior. 

7.  F.XTF,  extra  fine. 

8.  EXTSF,  extra  superfine. 

9.  EXTSFF,  very  extra  superfine; 

and  to  these  marks  are  added — 

P to  signify  pal  us  (marsliy). 

It  „ roseate. 

PP  „ puro  pal  us. 

ltl'P  „ for  pure  red  pulus : 

and  thus  we  may  sometimes  see  parcels  marked 
EXTSFFRPP, 

signifying  extra- superfine  pure  red  pains  (or 
marshy)  madder,  which  contains  the  heart  or  centre 
of  the  roots,  and  the  internal  part  of  the  oily  ring 
which  surrounds  it.  It  is  also  twice  sifted,  so  as  to 
separate  the  fine  parts  completely  from  the  mull. 
Avignon  and  the  adjoining  districts  prepare  annually 
4,200,000  killogrammes  (the  killogramme  being 
rather  more  than  2 pounds  avoirdupoise). 

Alsace  Madder  is  not  unlike  the  Dutch;  it  is, 
however,  almost  always  barked  or  cropped,  but  it 
is  not  considered  to  be  equal  to  the  production  of 
Holland  as  a colouring  matter. 

Levant  Madder  is  the  roots  merely  cleaned  and 
scraped : it  is  in  slender  fibres,  brown  externally, 
and  red  internally.  "We  receive  it  from  Smyrna  and 
from  Cyprus. 

The  preparation  of  madders  is  carried  on  to  a very 
large  extent  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone;  the 
following  is  the  process  of  preparation  to  which  it  is 
ordinarily  submitted : — The  roots  are  dried  in  a 
stove,  heated  by  a furnace,  from  which  the  air  is 
allowed  to  issue  only  at  intervals,  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  judged  to  be  saturated  with  moisture. 
The  furnace-flue  usually  occupies  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  floor ; and  above  it  are  arranged  three 
close  gratings,  on  which  the  roots  are  distributed  in 
layers  of  about  eight  inches  deep.  At  the  end  of 

twenty- four  hours,  those  which  are  on  the  first 
grated  floor  directly  above  the  stove  arc  dry,  when 
they  arc  removed,  and  replaced  by  those  of  the 
superior  floors.  This  operation  is  repeated  whenever 
the  roots  over  the  stove  are  dry.  The  roots  are 
thrashed  with  a flail,  passed  through  fanners,  similar 
to  those  employed  in  winnowing  corn,  and  then 
shaken  upon  a very  coarse  sieve.  What  passes 
through  is  subjected  to  a second  sifting;  the  opera- 
tion of  winnowing  and  sifting  is  repeated  five  times, 
what  passes  through  the  fifth  sieve  being  rejected  as 
sand  and  dust.  After  these  operations  the  whole 
fibrous  matters  remaining  on  the  sieve  are  cleaned 
with  common  fanners,  and  all  the  foreign  matters  not 
previously  removed,  are  picked  out  by  women.  The 
roots  are  now  divided  into  different  qualities,  by 
means  of  a brass  sieve,  whose  meshes  are  from  one 
quarter  to  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  What 
passes  through  the  finest  is  rejected,  and  what  passes 
through  the  coarsest  is  regarded  as  of  the  best 
quality.  These  roots  thus  separated  are  removed  to 
another  stove  of  a different  construction  from  the 
first,  where  they  are  spread  out  in  layers,  about  four 
inches  deep,  on  lattice-work  frames.  When  on 
taking  up  a handful  and  squeezing  it,  the  root  breaks 
easily,  it  is  known  to  be  sufficiently  dry.  On  being 
removed  from  the  stove,  the  madder  is  carried  still 
hot  into  a machine,  where  it  is  minced  small,  and  a 
sieve  separates  the  bark  which  has  been  reduced  to 
powder.  This  operation  is  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  and  then  the  boulter  is  had  recourse  to. 
What  passes  through  the  sieve,  or  the  brass  meshes 
of  the  boulter,  is  regarded  as  common  madder,  and 
that  which  issues  from  the  extremity  of  the  boulter 
is  called  the  flour.  Lastly,  the  madder  which  passes 
through  the  boulter  is  ground  in  a mill  with  vertical 
stones,  and  then  passed  through  sieves  of  different 
sizes.  That  which  remains  in  the  sieve  is  always 
better  than  that  which  passes  through.* 

This  useful  dyeing  material  is  frequently  adul- 
terated by  mixing  with  it  brick-dust,  red  and  yellow 
ochres,  sand  and  clay,  and  by  adding  to  it  the 
saw-dust  of  mahogany,  logwood,  sandalwood,  or  the 
like.  The  adulterations  first  named  may  be  detected 
by  putting  the  suspected  madder  into  water ; the 
mineral  substances  sink  to  the  bottom,  while  the 
madder  floats  on  the  surface : or  the  madder  may 
be  burnt,  while  the  mineral  matter  will  remaiu 
behind  as  incombustible  ash.  The  adulterations 
with  woods  are  not  so  easily  detected : the  method 
usually  adopted  is  that  of  testing,  by  what  the 
French  call  their  colorimeter,  the  colouring  power  of 
the  sample.  Madder  has  been  carefully  examined 
by  many  French  and  English  chemists,  and  from  its 
importance  to  the  calico-printer,  meu  of  scieuce 
have  been  tempted  to  search  diligently  for  the  true 
colouring  agent  of  this  root.  Bucholz  gives  the 
following  as  the  constituents  of  madder  root : — 
Resinous  ml  colouring  matter  . . .12 

Extractive  ditto  . . . . . 39  0 

Reddish-brown  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  19 

Pungent  extractive o-6 

Gummy  matter 9-0 

Woody  fibre 22-5 

Matter  sol ublo  in  potash  ....  4-6 

Salts  of  lime  with  colouring  matter  . . l-s 

Water 120 

Loss 7-4 

100-0 

Koechlin  informs  us  that  dry  and  ground  madder 
contains — 

Matter  soluble  in  cold  water  . . . 55-0 

Ditto  in  boiling  water  . . .3-0 

Ditto  in  alcohol  . . . .1-5 

Woody  fibre 40  5 

100  0 

Madder  (garauce  in  French)  is  often  called  alizari, 
which  is  a name  given  on  the  continent  to  all  kinds 
of  unground  madder.  Garene  madder  (garatice 
robee ) is  the  name  of  madder  from  which  the  outer 
pelicle  has  not  been  removed.  At  a very  earlv 
period  iu  the  chemical  investigation  of  madder,  two 
distinct  colouring  matters  were  discovered— one 
yellow,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  called  xantliin  ; 
the  other  red,  and  moderately  soluble  iu  hot  water, 
called  alizarin.  To  Dr.  Schunck  we  are  especially 
indebted  for  the  investigation  of  the  several  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  colouring  power  of  madder 
depends.  Alizarin  may  be  obtained  by  different 
methods,  the  following  is,  however,  usually  cm- 

ployed: — One  pound  by  weight  of  madder  is  mixed 
up  with  an  equal  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid ; the  vessel  is  so  closed  up  that  no  heat  is 
evolved ; it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a cool  place  for 
three  or  four  days  : by  this  process  all  the  con- 
stituents of  the  madder  are  converted  into  charcoal, 
except  the  alizarin.  When  this  carbonizing  process  is 
completed,  the  mixture  is  carefully  dried,  and  then 
digested  iu  alcohol,  which  dissolves  alizarin,  and 
leaves  the  carbon.  The  solution  may  now  be 
diluted  with  water,  put  into  a retort,  and  kept  at  a 
heat  of  170°  Fahr. ; the  beak  of  the  retort  being 
connected  with  a receiver,  the  alcohol  distils  over 
and  is  recovered.  Water  and  alizarin  remain  iu 
the  retort,  which,  being  poured  out  and  filtered,  1 

the  alizarin  remains  upon  the  filter  in  a state  of 
great  purity.  Alizarin  is  of  a beautiful  red  colour, 
and  it  gives  the  same  colour  to  boiling  water.  1 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  alizarin  was  the 
true  colouring  matter  of  the  madder,  but  it  was 
eventually  found  that  pure  alizarin  would  not  pro- 
duce a fixed  dye;  something,  therefore,  was  wanting, 
and  further  investigations  were  made,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  that  madder  had  five  different  colour- 
ing matters,  the  preparation  of  which  must  now  be 
described. 

Madder  Purple. — If  madder  is  washed  in  water  | 
at  about  the  temperature  of  70°  Fahr.,  and  then 
boiled  iu  a strong  solution  of  alum  for  au  hour, 
and — the  clear  liquor  being  decanted — sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  the  madder  purple  is  precipitated  iu 
an  impure  state.  By  washing  it  with  boiling  water, 
then  with  muriatic  acid,  and  by  dissolving  it  in 
alcohol,  the  purple  is  obtained  in  great  purity.  If 
cotton  be  saturated  with  the  acetate  of  alumina, 
and  dipped  in  the  solution  of  madder  purple,  it 
is  dyed  a bright  red.  A boiling  solution  of  alum 
forms,  with  madder  purple,  a cherry-red  solution  ; 
caustic  potash  forms  with  it  a fine  yellowish  red 
colour  ; carbonate  of  potash  and  soda  have  a similar 
effect ; and  sulphuric  acid  produces  a bright  red  or 
rose  colour. 

Madder  Red  may  be  separated  from  the  madder 
purple  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  soluble  in  a 
3trong  solution  of  alum.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling 
madder  in  a weak  solution  of  alum,  by  which  a 
reddish-brown  precipitate  is  obtained.  This  preci- 
pitate is  boiled  in  pure  muriatic  acid,  washed  with 
water,  and  boiled  iu  alcohol.  The  alcohol  dissolves 
both  madder  red  and  madder  purple ; but  by  geutly 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  until  it  is  very 
much  concentrated,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool,  au 
orange-coloured  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  col- 
lected and  repeatedly  boiled  in  a strong  solution  of 
alum,  which  conics  off  coloured  so  long  as  there 
is  any  madder  purple  to  dissolve.  The  insoluble 
part  is  madder  red.  Madder  red  is  a yellowish- 
brown  powder,  which  gives  to  cotton,  mordanted 
with  acetate  of  alumina,  a dark  red  colour. 

Madder  Orange  is  distinguished  from  the  red 
or  purple,  by  its  slight  solubility  in  alcohol.  It  is 
prepared  by  macerating  madder  for  twenty-four 
houss  in  distilled  water.  This  infusion  being 
strained  off,  is  allowed  to  repose  a few  hours ; it  is 
then  filtered,  and  upon  the  paper  the  madder  orange 
remains.  It  is  a yellow  powder,  soluble  in  boiliug 
w'ater,  and  imparts  to  cotton,  impregnated  with  au 
aluminous  mordant,  a bright  orange  colour  when  in 
excess. 

Madder  Yellow  is  distinguished  by  its  great 
solubility  in  water.  It  communicates  to  mordanted 
cotton  a pale  nankeen  colour. 

Madder  Brown  is  a brownish  black,  dry  mass, 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  other  colouring  1 

matters.  It  is  neither  soluble  in  water  nor  alcohol, 
and  is  of  no  importance. 

Such  are  the  products  which  are  obtained  from  this 
important  root.  For  the  special  information  given 
in  this  article,  the  following  authorities  have  been 
used  : — “ Encyclopedia  Technologique,”  Dr.  lire’s 
“ Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,”  Beckmaun’s 
“ History  of  Inventions,”  and  Napier’s  “ Manual 
of  the  Art  of  Dyeing.”  Dr.  Schunck  and  Mr.  Walter 
Crum  have  published  some  valuable  papers  on  the 
colouring  matters  of  madder;  and  there  are  some 
patent  processes  for  employing  the  madder  colours. 
These  cannot,  however,  be  embraced  within  the 
present  article.  They  are,  indeed,  so  extensive  and 
so  interesting,  that  it  is  purposed  to  devote  au  entire 
article  to  their  consideration. 

Robert  Hunt. 

* Dr.  Urc. 

THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE  PROPOSITION  FOR  PURCHASING 
"THE  SOUL  AGES  COLLECTION” 
FOR  THE  NATION. 

It  proves  to  be  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
provide  a permanent  resting-place  for  the  miscel- 
laneous assemblage  of  Renaissance  works,  known  as 
the  Soulages  Collection.  Purchased  from  M.  Soulages 
himself,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the  subscribers 
to  a fund  raised  for  that  particular  purpose,  this 
collection  has  been  publicly  exhibited  in  Loudon  at 
Marlborough  House ; and  having  been  offered  to 
the  Government  for  the  National  Art-Museum,  the 
purchase  of  it  (after  very  mature  consideration)  was 
declined.  Then  came  the  Manchester  Art-Treasures 
Exhibition,  and  forthwith  the  cotton  lords  of  the 
north  determined  to  secure  for  themselves  the  much- 
praised  collection.  To  Manchester,  accordingly, 
the  museum  of  the  old  advocate  of  Toulouse  was 
dispatched;  amidst  the  other  “ Art- Treasures”  its 
choicest  specimens  were  to  be  found ; and,  when 
the  general  dispersion  took  place,  we  awaited  with 
some  anxiety  the  arrangements  we  naturally  ex- 
pected would  be  made  for  the  tiual  establishment  of 
this  collection  at  Manchester.  Manchester  was 
supposed  to  have  learned  the  practical  value  of  Art 
in  manufactures.  The  Soulages  Collection  was 
declared  to  be  a great  practical  Art-teacher,  whose 
lessons  were  specially  addressed  to  manufacturers. 
At  Manchester,  therefore,  this  collection  was  the 
“ thing  wanted and  Manchester  would  be,  in 
every  sense,  a fitting  home  for  it.  Here  it  would 
be  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place. 

But  a change  came  over  the  sentiments  of  the 
Manchester  proprietors  of  the  Soulages  Collection  ; 
they  desired  to  send  away  their  purchase  with  the 
Art-treasures  that  had  been  entrusted  to  their  care, 
and  so  a second  appeal  has  been  made  to  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject.  No  other  purchaser  could  be 
expected  to  appear,  and,  in  accordance  with  esta- 
blished precedent  in  such  cases,  the  collections  were 
generously  offered  once  more  to  the  nation.  The 
offer  would  probably  have  elicited  a prompt  refusal, 
had  not  certain  active  agencies  been  set  in  motion  to 
urge  the  purchase  upon  the  “authorities,”  under  the 
pretext  that  the  acquisition  of  this  collection  is 
really  a matter  of  grave  importance  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  utility  of  the  National  Art-Museum. 
The  Society  of  Arts  has  put  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement ; and  thus  the  Government  finds  itself 
called  upon  to  relieve  the  men  of  Manchester  of 
their  purchase,  and  in  so  doing,  to  act  in  defiance 
of  its  own  deliberate  decision. 

On  a former  occasion  we  declared  our  entire 
concurrence  with  the  views  that  had  led  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  become  the  purchasers  of  the  Soulages 
Collection,  and  now  we  are  prepared  to  maintain 
that  those  views  were  based  upon  a sound  discretion, 
and  we  must  consequently  deprecate,  in  the  most 
decided  mauner,  the  adoption  of  the  present  proposal. 

Since  the  first  half  of  this  nineteenth  century  was 
completed,  we  have  been  living  in  an  era  of  “ great 
exhibitions.”  And  the  result,  here  iu  England,  of 
all  these  unusual  Art-gatherings  has  been  to  impress 
upon  the  national  mind  the  fact,  that  Akt  is  a grand, 
a powerful,  a comprehensive,  and  most  important 
clement  in  national  education.  With  the  many, 
accordingly,  Art  has  lately  become  the  fashion,  while 
the  more  thoughtful  few  have  laboured  to  secure 
for  Art  both  a just  appreciation  and  a consistent 
range  of  action.  Each  year  that  passes  witnesses 
some  important  step  in  advance ; every  such  step 
being  an  independent  testimony  to  the  combined 
zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  the  true  lovers  of 
Art  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  cause.  Thus, 
we  have  schools  of  Art  established  and  supported  at 
the  public  cost ; and  we  have  a National  Museum 
of  Art;  and  our  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
seek  for  the  co-operation  of  genuine  Art  in  their 
productions  of  every  class ; and  besides,  what  is  of 
the  utmost  moment,  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity are  showing  signs  of  expecting  to  find  Art 
as  well  as  good  workmanship  iu  the  various  objects 
in  use  in  every-day  life.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that,  before  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  but  few 
persons  were  conscious  of  the  painful  inferiority  of  the 
position  occupied  by  Art,  when  brought  into  com- 
parison with  manipulative  skill  and  that  dexterity 
which  ensures  what  we  designate  good  workmanship. 
The  1S51  collections  declared,  iu  a manner  not  to 


be  misunderstood,  that  in  our  manufactures  the 
intellect  aud  the  hand  were  both  at  work  in  false 
positions.  Since  1851  wc  have  been  striving,  or, 
at  least,  we  have  been  desiring  and  beginning  to 
strive,  to  assign  their  own  true  and  natural  position 
to  each  of  them.  While  even  seeking  to  raise  still 
higher  the  faculty  of  hand-power,  we  have  studied 
by  what  means  the  pre-eminent  supremacy  might 
be  secured  for  the  mind-power : in  other  words,  we 
have  cultivated  Art,  and  have  laboured  to  apply  Art 
to  all  manufactured  productions  iu  design,  inA  feel- 
ing, and  expression , that  thus  the  skilled  workman 
may  produce  works  worthy  of  his  skill.  With  this 
view,  the  formation  of  a most  comprehensive 
Museum  of  Art-manufactures  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention, and  employed  the  energies  of  the  govern- 
ment “ Department  of  Science  and  Art.”  And  it 
is  for  this  museum  that  the  Government  is  a 
second  time  urged  to  purchase,  at  a considerably 
increased  rate,  the  Soulages  Collection.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  propriety  of  such  a purchase  must  be 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  Soulages  Col- 
lection itself,  and  by  its  quality  and  capacity  as 
an  Art-teacher.  These  points  arc  matters  of  fact, 
aud  not  of  opinion.  But,  before  we  touch  upon 
them,  it  appears  to  be  desirable  briefly  to  notice 
the  two-fold  character  which  ought  to  distinguish 
a National  Art-Museum.  In  the  first  place  it  ought 
to  contain  historical  collections — illustrations  of  the 
history  of  Art  in  various  countries,  and  at  different 
epochs,  as  well  as  under  diversified  conditions  and 
modes  of  application  and  expression  ; and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  should  comprise  numerous  series  of 
examples,  which  may  be  regarded  as  models  for 
study,  as  authorities  in  practical  Art,  as  exponents 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Art-student  is  to 
develope  the  resources  of  his  own  intellect.  Now, 
in  the  former  group — the  historical — all  that  is 
necessary  is,  that  every  object  should  furnish,  or 
assist  to  furnish,  a truthful,  expressive,  and  complete 
illustration,  either  of  some  period,  some  country, 
some  artist,  or  some  class  of  productions.  In  these 
historical  collections  many  objects  would  appear 
that  are  simply  curious,  while  others  could  only 
teach  as  warnings.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  col- 
lections of  the  second  division : nothing  should  be 
admitted  here,  upon  any  ground,  excepting  that  of 
excellence ; here  also  it  would  not  be  enough,  that 
any  class  of  works  be  fairly  exemplified  and  fully 
illustrated,  but  every  noble  aud  worthy  specimen 
would  be  sought  for,  because  each  would  possess  its 
own  faculty  of  conveying  precious  teaching.  The 
most  zealous  advocate  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Soulages  Collection  by  the  nation,  we  presume,  will 
scarcely  venture  to  assert  that  its  contents  are  in- 
dividually important  as  Art-teachers, — authorities 
and  examples  for  the  study,  the  guidance,  and  the 
practical  improvement  of  our  own  manufacturers. 
The  collection  belongs  rather  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter  of  the  two  classes  into  which  we  have 
divided  the  National  Art-Museum.  It  illustrates  a 
period  in  the  history  of  Art,  in  several  departments 
of  its  practical  application ; but  it  by  no  means 
furnishes  a series  of  noble  works,  each  one  of  special 
value  and  interest  in  itself:  consequently,  if  the 
nation  did  not.  already  possess  good  and  characteristic 
specimens  of  the  several  classes  of  works  that  make 
up  the  Soulages  Collection,  in  such  a case  here 
would  be  an  advantageous  opportunity  for  securing 
such  historical  specimens.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  we  should  deprecate  the  purchase  of  the 
entire  collection.  It  contains  by  far  too  much  of 
the  same  thing  in  each  of  its  divisions  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  Does  it  contain  in  any  of 
its  divisions,  we  confidently  ask,  any  specimens  that 
can  teach,  and  will  teach,  lessons  iu  practical  Art, 
which  the  national  collections  are  not  already  fully 
competent  to  teach  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner? 
If  so,  then,  wherefore  make  the  purchase?  Con- 
sider for  a moment  of  what  this  Soulages  Collection 
is  composed.  It  is  composed  exclusively  of  Renais- 
sance works  in  pottery,  glass,  brouze,  and  miscel- 
laneous furniture.  Have  we  not  had  enough  of  the 
Renaissance  already,  and  to  spare  ? Do  we  propose 
to  reproduce  majolica  ware,  or  the  fayence  of  Ber- 
nard Palissy,  for  use  amongst  ourselves?  Do  we 
contemplate  Victorian  Della  Robbia  sculpture,  or 
the  fantastic  glass  of  the  Venetians  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  the  Soulages  bronzes,  weapons,  furni- 
ture., aud  domestic  implements  ? Most  certainly 
we  hope  that  we  do  not.  "What  we  are  struggling 


to  achieve  is,  to  secure  the  practical  influence  of  i 

Art  in  our  manufactures, — such  Art  as  is  pure,  and  | 

truthful,  and  ennobling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  • 

consistent  with  the  usages,  sentiments,  aud  require-  | 

meats  of  the  present  day.  And  we  refer  our  ; 

manufacturers  to  the  productions  of  past  times,  not  j 

for  them  to  reproduce — in  other  words  to  copy — | 

what  was  done  two  or  more  centuries  ago ; but  that  ; 

they  may  learn  to  acquire  that  Art  feeling  which  i 

characterises  iu  so  remarkable  a manner  the  majority 
of  early  works.  In  skill  of  hand  aud  in  scientific  i 

appliances,  our  manufacturers  need  but  little  aid  j 

from  the  artists  and  Art-workmen  of  the  lienais-  I 

sauce : but  they  will  do  well  to  sympathise  with  ' 

them  in  sentiment  and  feeling  as  artists  and  Art- 
workmen.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  already 
possesses  abundant  materials  for  conveying  both  the 
teaching  and  the  impulse  that  can  be  conveyed  by  | 

the  Soulages  Collection.  This  collection  might  do  | 

some  good  at  Edinburgh,  or  at  Dublin,  or  at  Man-  i 

Chester  j but  at  South  Kensington  its  office  is  dis-  j 

charged  by  other  means. 

But  little  has  been  said  respecting  the  circum-  I 
stances  that  have  brought  the  Soulages  Collection  1 
again  so  unexpectedly  into  the  market.  The  Man- 
chester purchasers  not  very  long  ago  professed 
themselves  to  be  delighted  with  their  purchase, 
and  proud  of  such  an  acquisition  for  their  city. 

What  can  have  caused  so  complete  a change  in 
their  sentiments?  "When  brought  into  contact 
with  other  works  of  the  same  class  in  their  “ Art- 
Treasures  Exhibition,”  did  the  Soulages  works  lose 
their  assumed  pre-eminence?  Or,  now  that  the 
“Art-treasures”  are  gone  from  Manchester,  is  the 
Art-feeling  gone  also,  and  has  the  Art-enthusiasm 
altogether  subsided  ? Their  exhibition  has  not  left 
behind  it  much  in  the  way  of  results  at  Manchester  ; 
so  that  the  acquisition  of  this  Soulages  Collection, 
such  as  it  is,  would  seem  to  be  precisely  what  the 
men  of  Manchester  would  have  treasured  up  in 
memoriam  of  their  remarkable  enterprise.  Perhaps 
they  may  assert  that  the  collection  is  more  precious 
than  ever  in  their  eyes,  but  yet  that  they  are  willing  | 
to  forego  for  the  national  good  their  own  feelings 
iu  the  matter — for  a consideration.  Let  them  not 
contemplate  any  such  act  of  self-sacrifice.  The 
nation  is  quite  content  to  leave  the  Soulages  works 
with  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Manchester  | 
motive  must  be  admitted  to  be  simply  an  anxious  I 

wish  to  dispose  of  what  the  men  of  Manchester  I 

neither  esteem  nor  desire  to  retain,  by  all  means  let  j 
the  collection  be  sold,  only  spare  John  Bull  from 
becoming  the  purchaser  iu  his  national  capacity. 

In  serious  earnest,  the  dispersion  of  this  collection  I 
is  the  only  course  that  we  could  cordially  approve 
for  determining  its  ultimate  destination.  It  ought  I 
not  to  be  kept  together  in  any  place,  as  a museum  i 
of  Art  for  practical  study.  A very  large  proportion 
of  its  contents  are  antiquarian  curiosities,  and 
nothing  more : let  them  go  to  enrich,  or  to  take 
their  part  in  forming,  antiquarian  collections.  Some 
few  specimens  are  very  admirable ; the  nation  will 
be  ready  to  purchase  them  if  they  prove  obtainable 
upon  anything  like  adequate  terms,  but  even  these 
choicest  specimens  we  cau  spare,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary. There  will  remain  more  than  a little  for 
which  wc  arc  not  prepared  to  suggest  a fitting 
depository.  In  the  national  collections  these  speci- 
mens are  not  needed,  since  there  may  be  found  j 
there  enough,  in  the  way  of  warning , without  them.  : 

There  is  one  circumstance  to  which,  before  we 
close  these  remarks,  we  would  invite  the  attention 
of  the  “authorities.”  There  prevails  at  the  present 
time  a very  strong  impression  in  favour  of  the  earlier 
periods  in  the  history  of  Art  than  that  to  which  the 
Soulages  Collection  belongs,  aud  these  are  periods 
scarcely  represented  at  present  in  the  National  Art- 
Museum.  Would  it  not  be  well,  iustead  of  applying 
upwards  of  £17,000  for  the  purchase  of  another 
Renaissance  collection,  to  devote  from  time  to  time 
much  smaller  sums  to  the  acquisition  of  works  that 
will  extend  the  range  of  the  National  Art-Museum,  ii 
aud  will  open  before  its  students  fresh  fields  for  j 
study,  and  familiarise  them  with  additional  sources 
of  information?  The  time  is  come  in  which  the 
nation  expects  from  the  “Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment” of  the  Government  a system  of  action  based 
upon  broad  and  comprehensive  principles,  aud  ad- 
ministered with  a liberality  that  shall  be  just  as  well  || 
as  generous,  aud  no  less  impartial  than  judicious 
aud  discriminating. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER, 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  XXXIII. — GEORGE  HARVEY,  R.S.A. 


eorge  Harvey  was  born  in  February,  180G, 
at  St.  Ninian’s,  a small  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stirling,  but  in  the  same  year  his 
father  removed  to  Stirling,  where  the  future 
artist  remained  till  his  eighteenth  year.  Though 
evidencing  at  an  early  age  a very  decided  taste 
for  drawing  and  painting,  his  father  had  marked 
out  another  career  for  his  son  than  the  pre- 
carious pursuit  of  Art;  he  articled  him,  at  a 
suitable  age,  to  a bookseller.  Notwithstanding 
the  ungenial  nature  of  the  business  to  his  taste, 
he  shrunk  not  from  the  labours  it  imposed  upon 
him,  while  he  found  opportunity  to  follow 
his  predilections,  by  “rising  up  early,  and  late  taking  rest;”  the 
summer  mornings  found  him  in  the  fields,  almost  ere  the  sun  had 
risen,  with  his  sketch-book  in  hand,  and  the  long  wintry  evening 
! hours  frequently  flowed  on  to  midnight  ere  the  pencil  was  laid  down, 
'i  - 'V  By  such  persevering  studies,  young  Harvey  qualified  himself  to  enter 
the  “Trustees  Academy,”  in  Edinburgh,  which,  in  his  eighteenth 
i year,  his  friends  permitted  him  to  do;  he  remained  there  two  years, 
that  is,  till  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Scottish  Academy. 
Ilis  first  picture,  however,  was  exhibited,  in  1820,  at  the  Edinburgh  Insti- 
tution,— the  subject,  a “Village  School;”  it  was  purchased  by  Lord  Succoth. 
To  this  class  of  subject,  and  to  history,  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  nature 
of  genre , Mr.  Harvey  has  always  employed  his  pencil,  and  in  a way  that 
entitles  him  to  a very  distinguished  position  among  his  British — not  Scottish 
only — contemporaries. 

As  he  had  been  an  active  agent  in  the  formation  of  the  Academy,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  he  would  make  great  exertions  for  the  first  exhibition 
of  the  society,  of  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  elected  an  Associate,  although  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty : such  a compliment  would  never  have  been  paid  for 


his  services  only  ; he  had  already  shown  sufficient  lalent  as  an  artist  to  justify 
the  election.  When,  in  1827,  the  Academy  opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time 
, to  the  public,  Mr.  Harvey’s  contributions  to  the  exhibition  were  seven  in 
1 number:  the  principal  of  these  were, — “The  Leisure  Hour,”  “Disputing  the 
Billet,”  “The  Small  Debt  Court,”  and  “Harrying  the  Bvke,”  or,  as  we 
i Southrons  would  say,  “ Stripping  the  Cowshed:”  the  “Small  Debt  Court”  is 
a good  picture,  full  of  figures,  so  truthfully  presented  that  there  is  little  doubt 
all  were  sketched  from  nature.  In  1828  he  exhibited  “The  Consultation,” 
and  five  smaller  works : the  former  is  not  a pleasant  picture  as  to  subject, — a 
physician  visiting  a sick  lady,  around  whose  couch  a number  of  anxious  friends 
are  gathered, — but  it  is  good  in  composition,  and  very  carefully  painted : it 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Gleuormiston,  Peeblcshirc.  In  the  following  vear 
I Harvey  was  elected  Academician  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  and  exhibited  “ The 
Lost  Child  restored,”  and  two  others ; but  they  were  not  quite  equal  to  his 
I former  productions. 

In  1830  appeared  the  first  of  a scries  of  pictures — for  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a series,  though  probably  not  intended  by  the  artist  as  such — which 
I refer  to  the  history  of  Scotland  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  Covenanters  sulfered  persecution  for  their  religious  and 
political  faith.  The  picture  was  called  “Covenanters  Preaching;”  it 
I created  considerable  sensation  in  the  Art- world  of  Scotland,  and  when  a large 
: engraving  from  it  was  published  in  London,  the  novelty  of  the'  subject,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  composition,  rendered  the  work  as  attractive  here  as  it  had 
j been  in  the  north.  The  “ Covenanters  Preaching,”  which  forms  the  illustration 
on  the  next  page,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Eagle  Henderson  for  100  guineas  : it  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Iloklsworth,  of  Glasgow,  who  recently  purchased 
I it  for  300  guineas. 

“ The  Covenanter’s  Baptism,”  and  three  siballer  works,  were  exhibited  in 
1831:  the  former  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  painter’s  favourite  pictures;  it 
! was  sold  to  Dr.  Slack,  of  Macclesfield,  and  has  been  engraved  in  mezzotinto. 
In  1832,  he  exhibited  “The  Examination  of  a Village  School,”  “The  Found- 
ling,” and  “An  Old  Shepherd ;”  the  first  named  has  been  engraved  in  mezzo- 
tint by  Bromley,  but  not  well:  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  McConncl,  of  Manchester; 
the  second  to  Mr.  T.  Henderson,  of  Edinburgh.  “ Saturday  Afternoon,”  and 
“ The  Village  Schoolmaster,”  were  exhibited  in  1833;  the  former  is  a rather 
, large  picture — the  subject  is  composed  of  two  groups  of  children  at  play  outside 
the  village  school : we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  tidings  of  the  owner,  past 
or  present,  of  this  picture;  the  “ Schoolmaster,”  a capital  little  bit  of  painting, 
belongs  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Logan,  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  following  year  he  exhibited 
! “ The  Collection-Plate,”  “ Boys  with  a Burning-Glass,”  aud  “ Dr.  Franklin — 
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‘lie  paid  too  much  for  his  Whistle,’” — three  pictures  of  aright  good  order: 
we  know  not  what  has  become  of  them.  Two  small  subjects  and  one  of  large 
dimensions — “ The  Curlers  ” — were  exhibited  in  1835  ; it  is  an  amusing  repre- 
sentation of  the  favourite  Scottish  game  of  “curling,”  and  is  painted  with  a 
firm,  careful  pencil : it  has  been  engraved  iu  line,  and  was  bought  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Stirling,  of  Laibert  House,  Stirlingshire,  where  it  still  remains. 

Walter  Scott’s  account  of  the  “ Battle  of  Drumclog,”  another  of  the  “Cove- 
nanters” series,  was  exhibited  at  Edinburgh  in  1S3G  : it  was  sold  for  400 


guineas,  a sum  which  included  the  copyright,  to  Messrs.  Graves  & Co.,  who 
eugaged  Wagstaff  to  engrave  it  in  mezzotint ; a large  engraving  was  executed 
and  published  ; but  the  bold  and  dramatic  conception  of  the  painter  is  but 
feebly  represented  iu  the  print.  The  picture  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Mus- 
pratt,  of  Manchester.  Iu  the  year  following  he  exhibited  “ The  Minnow  Pool,” 
aud  “Shakspeue  before  Sir  T.  Lucy  on  a Charge  of  Deer-Steal- 
ing the  latter  we  have  engraved  on  this  page:  the  picture  was  sold  to  the 
“Edinburgh  Association  lor  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts”  for  £3G0;  and 
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an  admirable  engraving  from  it  in  line,  by  R.  Graves,  A.R.A.,  was  published  by 
the  Association.  The 'original  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gordon,  Sherill- 
Clerk  of  Kirkcudbright.  In  1838  be  produced  “John  Banyan  imagining  his 
‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress",’  in  Bedford  Jail,”  aud  a subject  from  Bunyau’s  noble 
allegory,  “A  Scene  in  the  Interpreter’s  House;  ” the  former,  which  was  purchased 
by  Alderman  Moou  for  400  guineas,  and  is  still  in  his  possession,  is,  we  have 
reason  to  know,  oue  of  the  artist’s  favourite  pictures — that  is,  one  which  he 
cousiders  among  his  best  paintings  : the  other  is  an  excellent  work. 

About  1839  a circumstance  occurred  which,  for  many  subsequent  years,  made 
Mr.  Harvey  the  subject  of  much  mental  aud  bodily  suffering;  and  at  one  time 
caused  him  to  fear  that  his  career  as  an  artist  was  rapidly  terminating.  He 
was  proceeding  from  Edinburgh  into  the  country  with  a friend,  in  a gig,  when 
the  horse  stumbled  and  fell,  pitching  him  out  of  the  vehicle  full  on  his  head. 
His  hat  saved  him  from  any  apparent  serious  injury,  and  at  the  time  he  did 
not  feel  much  to  cause  uneasiness  ; but  not  very  long  after,  and  at  considerable 
intervals,  he  experienced  severe  headaches  and  frequent  depression  of  spirits. 
These  continued  augmenting  and  concentrating  until  work  became  a burden, 
from  the  dull,  weary,  chronic  paius  that  settled  down  in  the  head,  oveqmwering 
every  faculty  ; his  sight  also  begau  to  fail,  and  yet  his  geueral  health  was  good. 
He  tried  every  remedy  suggested  by  his  medical  adviser,  then  homeopathy,  then 


1 hydropathy,  and  subsequently  a journey  of  some  months  into  Italy ; but  all 
j without  success.  Matters  were  going  on  iu  this  way  with  increasing  hopeless  - 
j ness,  until  they  were  brought  to  a climax  while  painting  the  picture  of 
! “ Columbus,”  iu  184S  or  1849 ; he  gradually  found  that  his  pencil  seemed  to 
1 disappear  from  the  point  of  work,  and  after  some  moments  every  thing  before 
I the  eye  became  a dim  mass.  No  amelioration  taking  place  at  the  end  of  a few 
! days,  he  took  down  the  half-finished  picture  from  the  easel,  turned  its  face  to 
the  wall  of  his  studio,  sadly  saying  to  himself,  “ My  work  is  doue — I shall 
never  paint  more ! ” But  he  had  not  yet  accomplished  his  destiny : at  the 
deepest  moment  of  this  dark  time,  his  friend  aud  brother-artist,  Mr.  J.  Noel 
Paton,  R.S.A.,  entreated  him  to  consult  his  friend  Mr.  Beveridge.  Harvey 
declined  the  kind  advice  for  a long  time,  but  at  length  yielded  to  his  entreaties, 
and  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Beveridge,  by  whose  marvellous 
and  peculiar  skill  in  the  treatment  of  such  complaints  Mr.  Harvey  was,  after 
prolonged  attendance  at  his  establishment,  rendered  completely  free  of  the  cause 
of  all  those  distressing  symptoms  which  had  weighed  so  heavily  upon  his  health 
and  spirits  for  several  years  previously,  and  he  is  now  quite  well.  The  disorder 
which  had  caused  him  so  much  suffering  was  incipient  congestion  of  the  brain. 

A subject  of  a totally  different  nature  from  any  Harvey  had  hitherto  painted, 
was  represented  in  the  solitary  picture  he  exhibited  in  1839,  under  the  title  of 
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“ A Cast-away,”  a shipwrecked  sailor  floating  on  a raft : it  was  sold  to  the 
Edinburgh  Association,  who  had  it  engraved,  in  line,  for  their  subscribers;  it  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Abercrombv,  of  Birkenbog.  Another  of  the 
“ Covenanters  ” series  appeared  in  1 840,  “ The  Communion : ” it  is  the  property 
of  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Cullen,  Edinburgh ; and  has  been  eugraved  in  line,  but  not 
satisfactorily.  “ Robbers  melting  Plate,”  exhibited  at  the.  same  time,  is  a 
powerfully  painted  picture,  with  a fine  Rembrandtish  effect.  “ Sabbath 
Evening,”  exhibited  in  1841,  was  sold  to  the  Edinburgh  Association,  and  was 
four  or  five  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gambart.  “ Argyle  an  hour  before 
his  Execution,”  was  also  bought  by  the  Association  for  one  of  their  pi-izes ; we 
have  heard  Mr.  Harvey  speak  of  this  and  other  of  his  pictures  as  being  ahnost 
ruined  by  injudicious  varnishing  after  leaving  his  hands.  In  1843  he  painted 
“The  Minister’s  Visit;”  and  in  1844,  “A  Highland  Funeral,” — a subject 
treated  with  the  skill  of  a true  artist,  and  the  feeling  of  a true  poet ; it  is  a 
solemn  and  most  impressive  picture,  and  has  been  engraved  in  line.  It  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Clow,  of  Liverpool,  for  £200,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Holt,  of  the  same  place. 

All  the  pictures  hitherto  enumerated  were  exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  but  in 
1S43  Mr.  Harvey  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  exhibitor  in  London,  by 
sending  to  the  Royal  Academy  a painting  representing  “ An  Incident  in  the 


Life  of  Napoleon;”  the  scene,  a field  of  battle  by  moonlight,  after  the 
engagement ; Napoleon  with  some  of  his  staff  passing  over  the  plain,  comes  to 
a dead  body,  beside  which  a dog  keeps  watch.  It  was  bought  by  Mr.  W. 
Miller,"  the  distinguished  engraver  of  Edinburgh,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  several  of  the  landscape  plates  which  have  appeared  in  the  Art-Journal , 
and  who  has  just  completed  a large  line  engraving  from  this  picture,  which 
has  somewhat  recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  TV.  Wilson,  of  Banknock. 
The  following  year  Mr.  Harvey  sent  nothing  to  London,  but  in  1845  he 
exhibited  in  Edinburgh — “ Mungo  Park  and  the  Little  Flower,”  bought  by 
Mr.  Clow,  and  now  the  property  of  Air.  D.  Carstairs,  Liverpool;  and  in  1846, 
“ A Schule  Skailin,”  “ The  Enterkin,  Lead  Hills,  Lanarkshire,”  and  a “ Portrait 
of  a Lady  the  “ Schule  ” was  purchased  by  Mr.  D.  Carstairs,  and  has  been 
engraved  iu  line:  the  “ Enterkin  ” is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Blythewood.  The  “ First  Reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  Crypt  of  Old  St.  Paul’s,” 
exhibited  in  London  the  same  year,  made  a most  favourable  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  English  public  who  take  an  interest  in  British  Art,  and  who,  till 
this  year,  knew  but  little  of  his  works  except  through  the  engravings  from  them. 
It  was  sold  to  Mr.  Clow  for  £400,  the  copyright  to  Graves  and  Co.  for  £300 ; it 
is  now  the  property  of  Air.  J.  Torr,  of  Liverpool.  The  engraving,  in  line,  from 
this  picture  has  caused  it  to  be  so  widely  known  that  any  description  of  the 
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composition  is  superfluous.  “ Quitting  the  Manse,”  another  picture  familiar  to 
the  public  through  the  engraving  from  it,  was  also  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1847 ; it  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  of  Banknock,  who  paid  the  artist  600 
guineas  for  it,  and  Messrs.  Graves  gave  him  300  guineas  for  the  copyright. 

In  1848,  he  contributed  to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  a painting  which 
we  have  always  regarded  as  his  most  poetical  conception,  and  one  as  charmingly 
rendered  as  it  is  beautiful  in  idea ; and  yet  “ Blowing  Bubbles— the  Past  and 
Present,”  a group  of  children  playing  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  old  Grey  Friars’ 
Church,  Edinburgh,  was  placed  in  the  Octagon  Room, — an  act  of  injustice  for 
which  the  “hangers”  of  that  year  deserve  the  strongest  condemnation,  for  the 
whole  gallery  did  not  contain  a work  of  finer  feeling.  The  picture  has  recently 
become  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  Platt,  of  Staley  Bridge,  at  the  price  of  £365. 

Between  this  year  and  1851,  Mr.  Harvey  was,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
laid  aside  from  his  labours  ; but  by  the  time  the  Royal  Academy  was  ready  to 
receive  its  annual  contributions  for  the  latter  year,  he  had  completed  and  sent 
up  “The  Wise  and  Foolish  Builders,”  which  was  placed  high  up  over  one  of 
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1 the  doorways,  a position  where  its  merits  were  as  much  concealed  as  those  of 
| the  preceding  picture  were  in  the  Octagon  Room.  However,  it  was  bought  for 
| £300  by  Mr.  Clow,  of  Liverpool,  and  now  hangs  with  the  “Bubbles”  in  the 
gallery  of  Mr.  Platt.  The  principal  work  painted  iu  1852  was  “ Dawn  revealing 
; the  New  World  to  Columbus,”  purchased  by  the  Edinburgh  Association  for 
| 300  guineas,  and  placed  by  them  in  the  Edinburgh  National  Gallery,  where  it 
now  is.  Messrs.  Graves  bought  the  copyright  of  the  picture,  and  had  it 
engraved  in  mezzotint.  “The  Bowlers,”  another  painting  which  has  also  been  | 

engraved  in  mezzotint,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  following  ' 

i year,  but  was  hung  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Gambart,  the  publisher,  bought  it  for 
£400  ; it  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Miller,  of  Liverpool, 
j Whether  the  treatment  Mr.  Harvey’s  pictures  have  received  from  the  Royal 
Academy  has  induced  him  to  discontinue  his  contributions  to  the  annual  j 
i exhibitions  in  Trafalgar  Square,  we  will  not  presume  to  say,  but  he  has  sent 
I nothing  since  “ The  Bowlers.”  He  has,  however,  exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1854,  two  laudscapes — “The  Plead  of  the  Burn,”  and  “Sundown,”  which  were 
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sold  for  £100  each;  in  1855,  “The  Night  Mail”— a railway-train  whirling 
through  an  open  country  amid  darkness,  and  “ Pompeii,”  a view  taking  in  the 
line  of  pillars  in  the  Forum,  with  Vesuvius  in  the  distance : the  former  was 
bought  by  the  Edinburgh  Association  for  £120 ; the  latter  by  Mr.  J.  Beveridge, 
of  Edinburgh,  for  £130.  In  1S56  he  produced  two  views  of  “Loch  Lee,” 
one  of  which  he  sold  for  £250  to  Mr.  John  Rankin,  of  Edinburgh ; a view 
of  “Loch  Skene,”  and  a portrait  of  Dr. | John  Brown,  treated  historically; 
and  iu  1857,  “John  Bunyan  and  his  Blind  Daughter  selling  Staylaces 
at  the  Door  of  Bedford  Jail,”  engraved  on  this  page,  and  sold  to  Mr.  R. 
Horn,  of  Edinburgh,  for  £400  ; and  a landscape — “ Ferregau  ” — sold  to  the 
same  gentleman  for  £150. 

If  we  could  afford  to  extend  our  remarks  over  another  page  or  two,  we  should 
still  leave  much  unsaid  of  what  might  be  written  of  the  list  of  pictures  we  have 
enumerated;  we  can,  however,  only  generalise  our  remarks,  aud  that  very 
briefly.  Had  Mr.  Harvey  been  a less  skilful  artist  than  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be,  he  would  yet  be  a popular  one.  In  the  subjects  selected  from  the  history 


of  the  Covenanters,  he  made  what  is  commonly  called  a “successful  hit;” 
though  specifically  national  and  sectarian,  they  are  of  universal  interest.  In  his 
other  representations  of  Scottish  life  he  shows  himself  a close  observer  of  human 
nature,  and  a faithful  and  poetical  delineator  of  what  passes  before  his  eyes,  or 
is  suggested  to  his  imagination  : he  is  serious  or  humorous,  as  befits  the  occa- 
sion, and  either  to  a degree  that  few  artists  attain  to.  There  is  an  extraordinary 
individuality  in  his  characters  which  makes  each  its  own  interpreter  of  what  it 
I is,  and  what  is  its  business  on  the  scene  of  action  ; and  also  an  earnestness  of 
I purpose  and  feeling  which  indicates  that  the  mind  of  the  painter  has  deeply 
entered  into  his  work : it  is  quite  impossible  to  analyse  one  of  these  Scottish 
! scenes  without  arriving  at  this  conclusion  ; and  to  it  Mr.  Harvey  owes  much  of 
j the  popularity  he  most  deservedly  enjoys.  The  pictures  which  are  not  so  entirely 
I national  have  excellences  of  their  own  not  less  notable  than  his  other  works. 

His  style  of  painting  is  bold  and  firm,  neither  too  loose  in  manipulation,  nor  too 
l precise  in  matters  of  detail : his  arrangement  of  light  and  shade  is,  generally, 

| most  striking  and  powerful  in  effect,  aud  his  colouring  warm  and  luminous. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


THE 

TOMBS  OF  ENGLISH  ARTISTS. 

NO.  3. — JOHN  FLAXMAN,  E.A. 

If  the  world  of  Art  be  ennobled  by  men  of  high 
genius,  whose  walk  through  life  is  directed  by  high- 
mindeduess,  how  much  more  is  “ that  smaller  world 
which  claims  to  be  their  birthplace  raised  among 
the  nations  when  she  may  say,  “ these  are  my  sons  !” 
England  has  few  greater  men  to  boast  of  thau  John 
Elaxman ; and  amoug  all  her  artists  there  is  not  one 
to  whom  other  nations  will  more  willingly  accord 
the  place  of  honour.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted 
whether  Flaxmau  is  not  more  honoured  and  better 
understood  abroad  than  at  home. 

If  there  ever  was  an  honest  man  who,  by  earnest 
application  and  devoted  study,  achieved  glory— and 
who,  by  simplicity  of  life  and  purity  of  thought  and 
action,  left  us  a lesson  how  that  glory  should  be 
borne,  it  was  he.  Fuseli,  in  one  of  his  satiric  moods, 
called  him  “ the  Reverend  John  Flaxman.”  Let  us 
accept  the  term  (born  of  a sedateness  which  Fuseli 
disliked) — he  was  reverend;  if  all  that  claims  reve- 
rence can  win  it.  For  seventy-two  years  had  he 
lived  on  earth— as  a sickly  boy,  a poor  struggling 
student,  a young  man  battling  against  poverty,  a 
husband  with  no  independence  but  the  wealth  of  his 


own  and  his  young  wife’s  love.  He  emerges  from 
the  thraldom*  of  early  fate ; he  is  employed  and 
honoured ; he  has  more  than  enough  for  his  own 
hands’  labour;  he  is  the  prosperous  rider  of  other  j 
and  humbler  Art-labourers ; — is  he  changed  ? have 
“ bettered”  circumstances  made  him  worse — the 
contradiction  we  too  often  see?  No  ; he  is  still  the 
same  simple  man,  with  the  same  plain  habits ; and 
“ never  too  old  to  grow  wise  and  good,”  as  he  once 
declared.  His  life  was  passed  in  the  study  of  Art 
and  “goodness;”  his  workmen  loved  him;  he  was 
to  them  as  a father,  and  in  sickness  or  sorrow  his 
heart  was  ever  open  to  counsel,  and  his  purse  to 
aid,  them.  If  such  a life  is  not  reverend,  there  is 
no  sense  in  using  the  term. 

Allan  Cunningham — a man  of  a honest  and  poetic 
mind— has  written  a memoir  of  Flaxman  which  does 
the  heart  good  to  read.  It  is  like  a grand  strain  of 
music,  tinged  with  only  enough  of  sadness  to  make 
it  the  more  solemn;  it  rolls  on  over  slight  discord- 
ances by  the  force  of  its  own  power ; and  glorious 
and  beautiful  are  the  closing  notes  of  the  theme,  i 
“ His  life  was  simple  and  blameless  ; he  was  mild 
and  gentle ; and  a more  perfect  exemplar  of  the  good 
man  was  to  be  found  in  his  conduct  than  in  all  the 
theories  of  the  learned.” 

Our  first  record  of  the  quiet  little  sickly  boy,  wrho 
afterwards  became  the  great  academician,  is  very 


touching.  Propped  on  his  crutches,  in  a chair 
behiud  the  counter  of  his  father  (a  moulder  of 
figures),  the  child  studied  and  read,  and  a sickly 
cough  was  the  only  announcement  of  his  presence, 
when  one  who  was  destined  to  be  an  important 
friend — the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew — discovered  him  try- 
ing to  master  a Latin  book.  In  a few  years  he 
became  stronger,  studied  harder,  and  was  admitted 
as  a pupil  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  still  lived  with  his  father  at  his  house  in  the 
Straud,  opposite  Durham  Yard,  and  so  continued 
till  1782  : he  was  then  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
when  he  hired  a small  house  in  'Wardour  Street, 
and  married  Ann  Deuman.  The  remark  made  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  this  last  proceeding  had 
“ ruined  him  for  an  artist,”  really  stimulated  him  to 
higher  exertion  and  greater  aspiration.  He  had 
been  for  many  years  connected  with  the  "Wedg- 
woods, and  had  furnished  them  with  innumerable 
designs.  They  were  all  at  low  rates ; yet  his  con- 
tinuous exertion,  and  small  requirements,  made  them 
sufficiently  remunerative  to  content  Flaxman ; and 
the  careful  savings  of  five  years  enabled  himself  and 
wife  to  visit  Rome.  The  writer  of  these  notes  has 
seen  several  of  these  bills  to  "Wedgwood,  in  which 
many  small  items  of  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  each  for 
modelling,  go  toward  swelling  a long  bill  for  only  a 
few  pounds  ; he  has  also  seeu  a list  of  what  he  re- 


quired as  an  outfit  for  Rome,  and  it  almost  rivals  in  1 
simplicity  the  late  General  Napier’s  notion  of  all 
that  was  “necessary”  for  a field-officer.  In  Rome 
he  had  to  work  as  well  as  study,  and  here  he  com- 
posed his  noble  designs  to  Plomer,  iEscbylus,  and 
Dante.  For  seven  years  he  stayed  in  Italy,  and  a 
better  apprenticeship  no  man  served  to  Art  in  her 
chosen  land.  He  returned  to  England  experienced 
and  famed.  The  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  for 
which  he  had  received  a commission  in  Rome,  was 
the  first  work  completed  on  his  return. 

He  fixed  his  residence  at  No.  7,  Buckingham  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  and  he  never  left  it  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Cunningham  calls  it  “ a modest  house;” 
it  is  unpretending  enough,  as  the  reader  may  see 
from  our  cut;  it  is  of  the  monotonous  cast  that 
London  builders  rejoice  in  erecting  by  the  thousand, 
until  the  great  capital  has  become  a tiresome  heap 
of  inanity.  To  it  he  added  a small  studio,  and 
larger  workshops  for  his  assistants.  Cunningham 
speaks  of  his  visit,  in  1825,  to  his  little  studio  filled 
with  models  and  sketches.  “ There  was  but  one 
chair,”  he  says,  “ and  a small  barrel,  which  held 
coals,  with  a board  laid  over  it : on  the  former  lie 
seated  me,  and  occupied  the  latter  himself,  after 
having  removed  a favourite  black  cat,  who  seemed 
to  consider  the  act  uugracious.”  The  studio  has 
been  enlarged  of  late,  and  the  premises  behiud  re- 


built ; the  front  of  the  house  has  been  altered  also,  | 
and  a gateway  built  beside  it,  ou  which  is  painted  I 
“ Trinity  District  Schools.”  The  pure  and  child- 
like genius  of  Flaxman  would  approve  the  change  , 
that  converted  his  deserted  studio  to  a home  of  in-  | 
struction  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  In  this  house 
died  Mrs.  Flaxman,  on  Feb.  7,  1820,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  her  age  ; her  husband  died  here  also,  on  the 
7 th  of  December,  1820  : he  had  prepared  her  grave 
in  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  the  Parish  of  St. 
Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  adjoining  the  Old  Church  of 
St.  Pancras,  and  he  was  afterwards  laid  in  the  same 
resting-place.  Let  us  make  a pilgrimage  to  this 
once  suburban  spot. 

Flaxman’s  tomb  is  a solid  simple  monument — no 
unfit  type  of  the  man  himself;  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  grave-yard,  but  is  not  easy  to  find,  inas- 
much as  it  has  no  distinctive  mark  ; it  is  as  if  the 
great  man  had  desired  this  unpretending  quietude, 
which  enveloped  him  in  life,  to  be  with  him  in  his 
last  rest.  So  little  is  the  spot  known  or  asked  after, 
that  the  grave-digger  himself  could  not  point  it  out, 
and  when  it  was  found,  passed  away  with  no  other 
comment  than  “ he  supposed  I had  come  to  see  after 
it  a little,”  as  the  moss  had  grown  thick  in  the 
hollows  of  the  letters.  The  inscription  is  a long 
one,  and  first  narrates  the  burial  of  his  wife ; then 
follow  the  words — “ under  the  same  stone  is  interred 


her  husband,  John  Flaxman,  R.A.P.S.,  whose  mortal 
life  was  a constant  preparation  for  a blessed  immor- 
tality; his  angelic  spirit  returned  to  the  Divine  Giver 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1826,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age.”  This  is  followed  by  another  to  the 
memory  of  his  sister,  who  died,  1833,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  her  age.  Length  of  days,  and  honour, 
had  fallen  ou  all,  in  accordance  with  the  great 
promise. 

"We  have  said  that  the  sculptor’s  works  are  best 
known  on  the  Continent,  and  most  highly  valued 
there.  This  is  because  the  higher  aspirations  of  Art 
are  more  familiarly  studied  there  than  among  our- 
selves. To  a large  number  of  Englishmen  Flax- 
man’s  outlines  are  as  a sealed  book : the  art  we 
chiefly  value  is  that  which  presents  simple  transcripts 
of  nature.  It  needs  mental  training  to  fully  com- 
prehend his  wondrous  designs,  and  their  extraordi- 
nary embodiment  of  grandeur,  poetry,  and  sim- 
plicity. The  higher  we  educate  ourselves  in  Art, 
the  more  we  shall  understand  and  appreciate  them  : 
and  not  only  them,  but  all  else  in  Art  that  is  worthy 
of  regard.  Flaxman’s  admirers  among  his  own 
countrymen  are  “fit,  though  few.”  His  works  ap- 
peal tothe  highest  feelings  of  the  refined  Art-student ; 
but  combined  therewith  we  also  find  the  simplicity 
of  true  greatness. 

F.  W.  Fairiiolt. 
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THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION, 

FOR  PROMOTING  TIIE  FINE  ARTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Exhibition  of  1858  is  unquestionably  in  ad- 
vance of  its  predecessors  of  the  last  ten  years.  It 
is,  in  all  respects  save  one,  encouraging ; showing  a 
manifest  improvement  on  the  part  of  younger 
aspirants  to  fame,  while  several  Art-veterans  have 
contributed  to  augment  its  store  of  Art-wealth. 
These  latter  have  not  indeed  done  their  best,  but 
their  aid  is  notwithstanding  valuable,  and  it  is 
especially  welcome,  as  evidence  that  there  exists  a 
disposition  in  high  quarters  to  render  this  “ spring 
show”  of  Art  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  metropolis. 
It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Directors,  if  the  Institution 
does  not  proceed  from  good  to  better. 

The  Exhibition  consists  of  588  works,  of  which 
fourteen  are  in  sculpture : but  as  usual,  the  sculpture 
resembles  table  ornaments  rather  than  productions 
of  Art.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday, 
the  8th  of  February ; and  the  private  view,  ou  1 he 
Saturday  preceding,  was,  as  heretofore,  attended  by 
many  of  the  artists,  amateur's,  and  collectors  of  the 
metropolis.  They  must  have  been  gratified  by  the 
“ show  but  must  have  seen  with  sorrow  and  shame 
that  honours  were  withheld  from  the  deserving. 

The  British  Institution  was  established  “ for 
the  Promotion  of  Art it  is,  above  all  other  “ helps 
and  outlets  ” to  Art,  that  from  which  the  younger 
artist  expects,  and  reasonably  expects,  to  derive  im- 
mediate advantage.  Here  his  advanced  competitors 
are  few:  here  examination  becomes  easy,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  not  lost  in  a crowd;  and  to  this  exhibition 
collectors  resort  in  order  to  extend  “ patronage  ” to 
neophytes  in  the  profession.  Many  are  they  who 
obtained  here  their  earliest  substantial  encourage- 
ments to  labour  and  study. 

Here  then,  especially,  care  should  be  taken  that 
contributors  may  consider  justice  assured  ; yet  here 
notoriously,  year  after  year,  we  find  evidence  of  the 
grossest  “ favouritism  while  “ bad  places,”  or  re- 
jections altogether,  may  be  foretold  with  as  much 
certainty  as  that  the  day  of  opening  will  be  early  iu 
February.  There  is  a mystery  in  the  management 
here  that,  notwithstanding  our  experience  of  twenty 
years,  we  could  never  fathom;  there  are  so  many 
persons  responsible — or  apparently  so — that  we 
know  not  ou  whom  responsibility  rests ; whether 
on  the  whole  of  the  Directors  or  a part ; or  whether 
each  and  all  deny  that  any  duty  of  any  kind  is  im- 
plied by  the  annual  appearance  of  their  names  in 
the  catalogue.  We  verily  believe  that  no  one  of 
them  secs  the  collection  before  the  private  view,  and 
that  the  selecting,  hanging,  arranging,  and  rejecting, 
are  left  altogether  to  the  keeper,  his  clerk,  and  the 
carpenters;  while  even  these  we  cannot  hold  ac- 
countable, inasmuch  as  they  are  merely  the  hands  of 
the  heads,  in  whom  the  public  are  taught  to  have 
trust,  and  to  whom  artists  are  compelled  to  confide 
their  hopes  of  honour  and  recompense. 

We  have  repeatedly  entered  our  protest  against 
this  shameful  dereliction  of  a solemn  duty ; we  have 
done  so  in  vain ; there  is  not,  we  believe,  one  of  the 
Directors  who  gives  himself  a moment’s  thought,  or 
an  hour’s  work,  to  the  hanging  of  pictures — still 
less  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  pictures — at 
the  British  Institution.  The  natural  consequence  is, 
that  let  an  artist  who  deserves  honour,  but  has  not 
yet  attained  it,  send  iu  a work,  the  chances  are 
against  its  being  accepted  at  all ; or  if  accepted, 
that  it  will  be  so  placed  as  to  act  as  a stumbling- 
block,  rather  than  a staff  on  his  way  to  fame.  We 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  this  Institution,  to  say  if  there  be  any 
exaggeration  in  these  assertions. 

We  cannot  indeed  call  into  court  the  witnesses 
who  are  excluded  from  it ; but  our  readers  may  be 
assured  that  we  are  confiding  in  no  light  testimony 
when  we  say  that  among  the  hundreds  “ rejected,” 
there  are  works  that  would  do  credit  to  the  most 
ambitious  exhibition  of  the  Metropolis ; nay,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  we  shall  point  attention  to 
some  of  them  when  hung — on  the  line — on  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  May. 

But  of  the  pictures  that  are  hung,  all  visitors 
may  judge ; and  in  reference  to  these,  we  assert 
there  are  proofs  of  error  so  gross  as  not  to  be 
defended  by  the  plea  of  ignorance.  Ignorance  there 
no  doubt  is  : it  is  very  manifest ; but  that  is  not  the 

worst  of  the  evils  to  be  encountered  by  contributors 
to  the  Institution — by  such  contributors,  that  is  to 
say,  as  are  unknown,  iguored,  or  tabooed.  We  will 
give  the  carpenters  and  their  instructors  who  hung 
the  painting  by  Noel  Paton  the  credit  of  know- 
ing nothing  about  that  gentleman,  and  of  being 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  merits  of  his  work ; we 
doubt  very  much  if  they  ever  heard  the  name  until 
they  saw  it  on  the  slip  of  paper  that  accompanied 
his  offering ; but,  we  ask,  are  such  persons  to  be  en- 
trusted with  a task  that  demands  a large  amount  of 
acquaintance  with  artists  and  Art — to  say  nothing  of 
critical  acumen  and  the  power  of  separating  excel- 
lence from  mediocrity  ? Mr.  Paton  has  reached  a 
position  iu  which  he  can  sustain  little  injury  from 
the  ignorance  of  his  judges;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
others,  to  whom  reputation  i3  life. 

Again,  we  implore  the  directors  of  the  British 
Institution,  if  they  are  themselves  unwilling  or 
unable  to  discharge  a duty  which  the  public  believe, 
and  are  taught  to  believe,  they  do  discharge — to  call 
to  their  aid  assistants  capable  of  undertaking  it  for 
them,  and  who  shall  be  made  openly  responsible  for 
the  issue.  The  mystery  that  now  prevails  there  is 
a deplorable  fact ; we  know  not  of  whom  to  com- 
plain, whom  to  accuse,  against  whom  to  appeal — 
‘‘thou  canst  not  say  I did  it”  is  the  answer  to 
every  suspicion ; and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
fight  with  the  shadow's  who  do  the  work. 

These  remarks — aud  they  are  by  no  means  new 
to  readers  of  the  Art-Journal ' — seem  to  us  abso- 
lutely and  painfully  necessary  as  a commencement 
of  our  notice  of  the  exhibition ; we  repeat  that, 
notwithstanding,  it  is  very  encouraging,  and  unques- 
tionably an  advauce  on  all  its  predecessors,  since 
the  abrogation  of  that  rule  which  permitted  the 
hanging  of  pictures  that  had  been  exhibited  else- 
where. 

No.  1.  ‘A  Yarn,’  F.  Stone,  A.R.A.  The  yarn 
is  spun  by  an  old  fisherman  to  a youth,  who  may  be 
his  grandson.  They  are  small  half-figures,  inge- 
niously relieved  by  a dark  background,  iu  which  ap- 
pears suspended  a portion  of  a herring-net.  The  artist 
having  worked  for  textures,  the  picture  does  not  show 
the  remarkable  tenderness  of  surface  which  has  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Stone’s  productions.  It  is,  however, 
palpably  substantial ; the  head  of  the  youth  is  a very 
characteristic  study. 

No.  2.  ‘ A Pond  in  the  Meadows,’  T.  S.  CoorF.n, 
A.R.A.  A small  agroupmeut  of  cows,  very  like 
preceding  pictures. 

No.  3.  * On  the  Eden,  near  Carlisle,’  E.  J.  Nie- 
mann. This  view,  which  presents  the  river  in  the 
nearest  section,  is  taken  at  some  distaucc  below  Car- 
lisle, and  shows  in  the  distance  the  Cumberland  hills. 

No.  4.  ‘ Extract  from  my  Journal  whilst  at 
Abbotsford,’  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.  The  extract 
is  this  : — “ Found  the  great  poet  in  his  study,  laugh- 
ing at  a colley  puppy  playing  with  ‘ Maida,’  his  fa- 
vourite old  deer-hound,  given  him  by  Glengarry ; 
and  quoting  Shakspere,  * Crabbed  age  and  youth 
cannot  live  together.’  On  the  floor  was  a cover  of 
a proof  sheet,  sent  for  correction  by  Constable,  of 
the  novel  then  in  progress.  N.B.  This  took  place 
before  he  was  the  acknowledged  author  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.”  The  picture  is  small ; and  the 
dog  suggests  rather  a puny  lurcher  than  a noble 
deer-hound.  We  know'  not  whether  this  famous 
dog  were  blind  of  the  left  eye,  but  he  appears  so 
here,  and  his  left  leg  has  the  appearance  of  being 
broken.  The  puppy  is  biting  Maida’s  tail,  to  which 
he  has  turned  from  the  above-mentioned  paper 
cover,  that  yet  bears  legibly  Sir  Walter’s  name  aud 
address.  This  picture  is  as  freely  painted  as  any  that 
Sir  E.  Landseer  has  ever  executed — a sustained  pro- 
test against  Pre-Raffaellism.  The  accessories  are 
few,  but  they  are  rendered  of  the  utmost  value. 

No.  5.  ‘Sand-pit,  near  Chilworth,  Surrey,’  W. 
S.  Rose.  A small  picture — in  truth,  a miniature 
landscape — sparkling  in  the  fulness  of  the  animation 
of  nature. 

No.  G.  ‘ Cross  Purposes,’  T.  M.  Jov.  We  meet 
here  a lady  with  two  lovers,  each  of  whom  is  de- 
sirous of  slippinnc  a note  into  her  hand.  The  incident 
is  pointedly  told,  and  the  pict'ire  is  carefully  and 
w'ell  paiuted. 

No.  13.  ‘ Camelias,’  Mrs.  Rimer.  These  flowers 
are  red  and  white,  fresh  and  brilliant,  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  a scrap  of  matting — a simple,  but 
effective  auxiliary. 

No.  22.  ‘The  Leviathan,’  E.  J.  Niemann.  This 

may  serve  as  a memorandum  of  the  vast  mass ; but 
the  subject  is  not  interesting  for  a picture.  It  is  a 
large  painting,  in  which  the  huge  vessel  is  presented 
as  seen  from  the  water  at  night : there  is  a fine 
touch  of  poetry  in  the  background  ; but  the  subject 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  labour  it  has  received. 

No.  23.  ‘Dutch  Fishing-boats  — Tide  flowing, 
Wind  off-shore,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.R.A.  The  inci- 
dent has  been  already  frequently  painted  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  and  perhaps  more  faithfully  than  in  this 
composition.  The  principal  boat  is  a “ pink,”  which 
appears  to  be  just  come  in,  as  the  crew  unship  the 
rudder  and  haul  down  the  foresail.  The  boat  is 
paiuted  iu  all  her  detail  with  the  utmost  precision — 
a nicety  of  finish  which  contrasts  singularly  with 
the  water,  the  forms  of  which  not  only  do  not 
satisfy  the  eye,  but  they  are  made  out  with  a laxity 
of  execution  which  would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  a 
hand  less  experienced  than  that  of  the  author  of  the 
work. 

No.  27.  ‘A  Hard  Word,’  W.  Hemsley.  A small 
picture,  in  which  are  introduced  a country  school- 
dame  with  a few  of  her  pupils ; but,  prominently,  a 
boy  who  is  stopped  by  the  hard  word.  It  is  worked 
out  with  great  care,  and  is  a production  of  rare  merit. 

No.  28.  ‘The  Twa  Dogs,’  Sir  E.  Landseer, 

R.A.  This  is  the  second  time  that  Sir  E.  Landseer 
has  treated  this  subject.  Years  ago,  in  the  very 
youth  of  his  reputation,  he  painted  “The  Twa 
Dogs,”  that  version  which  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Sheepshanks,  and  which  now,  through  the  pa- 
triotism of  that  gentleman  is  placed  in  the’ public 
collection  at  Kensington.  That  work,  more  than 
this,  is  entitled  to  be  considered  a suggestion  from 
the  verse  of  Burns,  from  the  landscape  and  the  co- 
relative  poses  of  the  animals,  which  are  unmistake- 
ably  conversational.  In  this  picture  we  have  only 
the  heads — one  of  a well-conditioned  Newfound- 
land— 

“ His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs, 

Show  he  is  nane  o’  Scotland’s  dogs  ; 

His  lockit,  letter’d  braw  brass  collar, 

Show  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar."' 

The  other  is  that  of  a collie,  with  an  expression 
anything  but  attractive.  Of  the  two  heads  but  little 
that  is  new  can  be  said ; they  seem  to  have  been 
paiuted  with  even  more  than  the  artist’s  usual 
facility.  These  two  pictures  have  been  paiuted,  we 
presume,  at  Penshurst,  whither  the  great  cvnographer 
retired  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  it  may 
be  hoped  is  so  far  restored  as  to  ensure  a conti- 
nuation of  his  works. 

No.  3G.  ‘The  Heath  at  Albury,  Surrey,’  Vicat  j 

Cole,  The  road  here  is  a little  too  high  in  tone; 
but  for  this,  the  picture,  as  far  as  we  can  see  it,  is  i 

unexceptionable.  The  trees  and  the  lower  herbage 
have  been  studied  with  close  reference  to  nature." 

No.  37.  ‘ Fountain  di  San  Giorgio,  Port  of  Genoa,’ 

J.  Holland.  This  fountain,  with  its  detail,  con- 
stitutes the  principal  foreground  quantity  of  the 
composition,  and  beyond  this  we  see,  iu  the  sun- 
shine, an  array  of  the  superb  palaces  of  Genova  la 
rirca,  overtopped  by  remoter  hills.  The  subject  is 
difficult  to  dispose,  perhaps  more  so  than  the  similar 
subject,  which  we  think  Mr.  Holland  has  also 
treated,  ‘ The  Slave  Fountain  at  Leghorn : ’ it  is, 
however,  a sparkling  and  most  graceful  composition. 

No.  39.  ‘ Fruit,  painted  from  Nature,’  Miss  E.  H. 
Stannard.  The  grapes  and  other  fruits  are  very 
skilfully  rendered,  but  the  background  is  an  unfor- 
tunate section  of  the  picture. 

No.  40.  ‘ 11  Veutaglio,’  R.  Rotiiwell.  It  is  now 
some  years  since  we  have  seen  a work  by  this 
painter.  This  is  a study  of  a maiden  with  the  fan, 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  picture.  Like  all  simi- 
lar studies  of  Mr.  Rothvvell,  the  colour  is  singularly 
brilliant,  but  the  eyes  arc  so  large  as  to  be  naturally 
impossible  in  such  a face ; it  is,  however,  graceful 
as  a composition,  and  excellent  as  a “fancy  portrait” 
of  much  interest  and  beauty. 

No.  47.  ‘ Caernarvon  Castle — approaching  Storm,’ 

J.  B.  Pyne.  This  is  the  view  usually  given  of 
Caernarvon — that  is,  we  see  it  from  the  water’s  edge, 
closing  in  middle  distance  the  right  section  of  the 
picture.  The  eye  is  led  to  it  on  the  right  by  a line 
of  buildings,  and  a variety  of  objects  distributed  in 
an  order  as  picturesquely  broken  as  possible.  But 
this  is  not  palpably  felt,  because  immediately  before 
the  castle  lies  a boat  and  a large  buoy,  so  red  as  to 
excite  astonishment  at  the  dariug  which  could  ven- 
ture such  a disposition.  It  is,  however,  very  judi- 
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ciously  supported,  and  derives  great  value  from  the 
greys,  of  which  really  the  entire  picture  all  but 
consists.  We  look  with  admiration  on  a result  so 
rich  from  the  general  subjugation  of  tint  and  tone. 

No.  48.  ‘ Net-making,’  E.  J.  Cobbett.  A single 
figure,  that  of  a fisherman’s  daughter,  occupied 
according  to  the  title  ; it  is  substantially  and  care- 
fully painted. 

No.  49.  ‘Langdale  Pikes,  Windermere,’  G. Pettit. 
The  lustrous  reflection  of  the  water  in  this  picture  is 
perfectly  successful. 

No.  51.  ‘ Morning,’  L.  W.  Desanges.  A charm- 
ing picture ; the  work  of  an  artist  who  always  excels 
when  he  paints  a fair  woman. 

No.  52.  ‘The  Voice  of  Mercy,’  G.  D.  Leslie. 
This  is  a work  of  strong  Pre-Raffaellite  tendencies, 
and,  like  many  of  the  pictures  of  that  school,  is  so 
obscure  and  indefinite  in  its  narrative,  as  to  be  open 
to  several  interpretations.  There  are  two  figures  •. 
that  of  Justice  holds  a sword  in  her  right  hand,  and 
a greyhound  by  a chain  in  the  left  j whether  she 
threatens  the  dog,  or  any  person  or  animal  not  in 
the  picture,  is  not  clear,  but  Mercy,  a second  figure, 
by  her  side  interposes.  Here  the  narrative  termi- 
nates. 

No.  55.  ‘Gleaners’  Pastime,’  J.T.  Hart.  The 
gleaners  are  two  children,  who  are  rubbing  the  corn 
out  of  the  ears  and  blowing  away  the  chaff ; but  the 
merit  of  the  picture  is  in  the  landscape  portion, 
which  is  wrought  with  the  utmost  nicety. 

No.  50.  ‘Peter  Boel  Arranging  his  Model,’  L. 
Hague.  John  Van  Huysum  we  know,  and  Rachel 
Ruysch,  also  David  de  Heem  and  Maria  Van  Oster- 
wyk,  but  who  art  thou,  Peter  Boel,  that  art  worthy 
to  be  painted  by  Louis  Haghe?  No  matter,  he  is  a 
flower-painter,  and  he  caresses  those  children  of  the 
sun  as  lovingly  as  did  the  gentle  Herrick.  An 
excellent  composition  : his  model  is  a vase  of  flowers, 
which  he  is  arranging  with  a dainty  touch,  while 
nearer  the  window  is  his  canvas  ready  for  work. 
All  the  items  of  the  picture  are  most  suitable  to  the 
subject,  and  the  lighting  is  very  skilful;  and  as  a 
background  to  the  figure,  the  artist  has  adopted  the 
rich  tapestry  pattern  of  the  Brewers’  Council-room 
at  Antwerp.  The  features  may  be  those  of  Peter 
Boel,  but  we  seem  to  have  had  a nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  them  for  the  last  half  century  ; it  is  in 
short  a head  that  will  fit  any  shoulders  whose  name 
begins  with  Van.  But  if  Mr.  Haghe  be  about  to 
forsake  water-colour  for  oil-painting,  we  fear  that  he 
will  find  the  dereliction  of  water-colour  the  great 
error  of  his  life. 

No.  62.  ‘Tsur,  or  Tyre,  Coast  of  Phoenicia,’ 
D.  Roberts,  R.A.  Here  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel  (chaps,  xxvi.  and  xxvii.),  “And 
I will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a rock.  Thou 
shalt  be  a place  to  spread  nets  upon.  Thou 
shalt  be  built  no  more,  for  I have  spoken  it,  saith 
the  Lord.”  We  view  these  monumental  ruins  as  on 
a peninsida,  passing  to  the  right  into  the  sea,  above 
the  level  of  which,  and  extending  towards  the  spec- 
tator, a long  line  of  ruined  foundations  appeal's,  and 
between  which  the  water  rushes  with  a sullen  heave, 
which  the  painter  must  have  seen,  as  it  is  so  em- 
phatic here.  Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  devoted  city 
a chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  composition, 
passing  to  remote  distance.  The  whole  is  generally 
low  in  tone,  very  unassuming  in  colour,  and  brought 
forward  with  an  execution  perhaps  unusually  free. 

No.  63.  ‘Repose,’  H.  Buittan  Willis.  A herd 
of  cattle  grouped  by  the  side  of  a stream ; they  are 
drawn  with  knowledge  and  perfect  accuracy,  but  the 
charm  of  the  picture  are  the  dispositions  of  colour 
and  light. 

No.  66.  ‘ A Vale  near  Beddgelcrt,  North  Wales,’ 
A.  Williams.  A small  picture,  picturesque  as  to 
subject,  and  as  to  colour  infinitely  richer  than  any- 
thing that  has  ever  been  exhibited  under  this  name. 

No.  67.  ‘ The  Wounded  Trooper,’  A.  Cooper, 
R.A.  This  is  a very  ancient  subject — the  horse 
standing  by  his  prostrate  master.  The  animal  is 
well  drawn,  but  there  is  too  much  refinement  for  a 
troop-horse. 

No.  70.  ‘ The  Campbells  are  Coming — Lucknow, 
Jessie  Brown,  September,  1857,’ E.  Goodall,  A. R.A. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  corporal’s  wife,  whose  High- 
land ear  distinguished  afar  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe 
before  the  shrill  war-march  was  heard  by  English 
ears.  Like  another  maid  of  Saragossa,  she  listens  in 
an  exposed  situation  on  the  rampart,  and  the  men  who 
have  been  working  the  mortar  have  ceased  from  their 


and  thus  comprehending  as  principal  features  the 
Salute,  Dogana,  and  adjacent  edifices,  to  which  the 
eye  is  led  by  the  lines  of  buildings  on  the  quays. 
We  look  into  this  picture  with  much  satisfaction, 
and  marvel  at  the  unbaflled  resolution  with  which 
every  item  of  the  long  and  intricate  account  is  set 
and  maintained  in  its  place.  The  river  is  crowded 
with  little  figures  admirably  drawn  and  studiously 
national ; and  the  subdued  tints  of  the  morning 
are  sufficiently  real  to  show  that  the  painter  has 
been  at  his  sketch  as  early  as  the  yet  spare  light 
would  enable  him  to  distinguish  objects. 

No.  113.  ‘ Hopes  and  Fears,’  T.  M.  Joy.  A 
group  of  a mother  and  her  child,  the  former  clasp- 
ing the  latter  to  her  bosom  as  if  in  apprehension  of 
some  imminent  evil.  The  figures  are  large,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  work  is  that  of  an  earlier  time  : it 
is,  however,  an  agreeable  composition,  effectively 
studied. 

No.  120.  ‘ Knuckle  Down,’  W.  H.  Knight. 
The  title  were  enough  to  declare  the  subject ; three 
or  four  boys  are  playing  at  marbles,  and  he  who  is 
about  to  shoot  is  ordered  to  “ knuckle  down.” 
These  figures  display  a great  amount  of  profitable 
study ; every  object  and  every  line  has  its  office  in 
the  composition,  and  the  remotest  section  of  the 
picture  has  been  as  anxiously  realised  as  the  nearest 
passage. 

No.  1 21.  ‘A  Dutch  Shore — A Still  Day  after 
Stormy  Weather,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.R.A.  Of  this 
identical  subject  Mr.  Cooke  executes  a continued 
series  of  versions — fishing-boats  just  come  in  or 
just  going  out,  beached  on  a low  level  shore,  with 
the  wave  line  on  the  sand  running  transversely  into 
the  picture.  The  remarks  made  on  No.  23  apply 
in  a great  measure  to  this  work. 

No.  124.  ‘Immortelles,’  F.  Wybuud. 


toil  to  listen  also.  The  woman’s  earnestness  induces 
the  officer  to  suspend  for  a moment  his  orders,  and 
essay  to  catch  the  sounds  which  he  would  so  gladly 
hear.  He  is  a flue  manly  figure,  calm  and  reso- 
lute, though  worn  with  anxiety — whose  cares  are  not 
so  much  for  his  own  life  as  for  those  of  all  around 
him,  and  especially  for  the  safety  of  his  wife  and 
child  who  are  near  him.  The  style  of  this  picture, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  very  different  from  that  of 
antecedent  works ; the  story  is,  however,  most  cir- 
cumstantially narrated,  and  the  subject  is  very 
pointedly  indicated. 

No.  75.  ‘ Pio  della  Campagna,’  R.  Buckner. 

Had  this  subject  been  Pio  della  Citta,  we  should 
have  understood  its  point  better  than  the  allusion 
in  this  composition,  in  which  we  find  principally  a 
boy  leading  a dog  of  the  Spitz  breed. 

No.  76.  ‘Tsaida,  or  Sidon,  Capital  of  ancient 
Phoenicia,  looking  towards  Mount  Lebanon,’  D. 

Roberts,  R A.  The  elder  sister  of  Tyre,  and,  like 
her,  fallcu  for  like  crimes  under  the  curse  of  heaven. 

Here  we  have  the  sea  on  our  left,  and  the  Lebanon 
range  closing  the  distance.  So  much  alike  are 
these  remains — that  is,  of  both  cities — in  site,  quan- 
tity, and  general  form,  that  both  pictures  seem  to 
give  views  of  the  same  place,  but  from  opposite 
points.  These  two  works  form  pendatfts,  which  ought 
to  be  inseparable. 

No.  80.  ‘ Harrowing,’  W.  H.  Hopkins.  A team 
of  two  horses,  tended  by  a boy.  The  animals,  and 
the  ground  they  are  working,  are  well  painted,  but 
the  grey  horse  does  all  the  work. 

No.  82.  ‘ Castle  of  Chillon,  Lake  of  Geneva,’ 

J.  Danby.  This  famous  castle  looks  smaller  here 
than  it  has  ever  before  appeared ; but  the  view 
has  been  studied  as  a glowing  evening  effect,  as 
which  it  is  successful. 

No.  83.  ‘The  Visit  to  the  Studio,’  L.  Hague. 

The  visitors  are  an  old  gentleman  and  a young  lady, 
and  perhaps  a friend,  who,  with  the  painter,  is 
behind  them.  The  figures  are  attired  in  dresses  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a period  to  which,  as  to 
costume,  Mr.  Haghe  is  especially  attached.  The 
lower  tones  of  the  picture  are  broad,  deep,  and  little 
broken,  so  that  they  fully  sustain  the  principal 
light,  the  dress  of  the  young  lady.  The  work  is 
wrought  out  much  in  the  feeling  of  certain  of  the 
elder  Dutch  painters,  especially  of  Terbuig,  whom 
biographers  love  to  call  “ the  father  of  the  conver- 
sation school.” 

No.  84.  ‘ "Waiting  for  the  Barge,’  G.  Cole. 

This  is  a study  of  three  horses  ou  the  bank  of  a 
river;  the  animals  are  carefully  drawn  aud  judi- 
ciously grouped. 

No.  89.  ‘Varenna.’  G.  E.  B ering.  One  of  those 
lake  subjects  which  the  painter  renders  with  incom- 
parable sweetness.  The  town  lies  on  the  right,  and 
the  lake  extends  to  distance  between  hills  covered 
with  verdure,  until  the  distance  melts  into  the  sun- 
light. The  picture  is  everywhere  most  patiently 
elaborated,  and  the  sunny  tranquillity — which  is 
evidently  the  sentiment  proposed — is  satisfactorily 
realised. 

No.  90.  ‘ The  Pride  of  the  Moors,’  G.  W. 

Horlok.  The  material  consists  of  a sheltie  and  a 
brace  of  dog3  : the  pony  is  a characteristic  type  of 
his  race. 

No.  91.  ‘The  Cathedral  at  Sens,’  L.  J.  Wood. 

Like  many  French  cathedrals,  that  of  Sens  is  lost 
amid  the  buildings  by  which  it  is  surrounded ; we 
have,  consequently,  only  a partial  view  of  the 
edifice.  The  subject  is  not  so  judiciously  selected 
as  others  which  the  artist  has  recently  painted. 

No.  93.  ‘The  Turn  of  a Straw,’  H.  C.  Selous. 

The  story  is  a rustic  pair,  youth  and  maiden,  whom 
we  see  in  confidential  discourse  at  a stile.  She 
bears  ou  her  head  the  produce  of  her  day’s  glean- 
ing, and  plays  with  a straw  between  her  fingers. 

He,  however,  is  earnest  and  pressing,  but  she  listens 
somewhat  indifferently  to  the  momentous  propo- 
sition. Both  figures  are  full  of  expression,  and  in 
that  expression  fi.es  the  tale  of  the  two  hearts. 

No.  102.  ‘The  Cottage  Window,’  G.  W 

That  is,  astudy  ofa  female  figure  at  the  window,  well  j No.  145.  ‘ Schnabserthal,’  F.  Dillon.  This  l/tal 
drawn,  and  painted  with  much  freshness  of  feeling,  ' is  in  fact  a rocky  ravine,  the  highway  of  a headlong 
but  as’  to  quality,  far  short  of  the  excellence  of  this  | foaming  winter  torrent,  but  now  dry,  save  where 
painter’s  miniature  works.  j intersected  by  the  stream,  shrunk  to  its  usual 

No.  107.  ‘Venice  from  the  Riva  Schiavoni — summer  dimensions:  a study  of  rocks  and  stones, 
Early  Morning,’  E.  A.  Goodall.  The  point  from  i painted  in  a low-toned  breadth,  as  seen  at  twi- 
which  this  view  has  been  studied  is  the  quay  near  I light,  for  the  sun  is  low,  and  its  rays  fight  only  a 
the  Doge’s  palace  looking  towards  the  Grand  Canal,  ' distant  mountain  peak.  The  subject  has  been 


The  title  is  given  to  a girl  seated  in  a window, 
making  a crown  of  those  yellow  flowers.  She  is  pre- 
sented in  profile,  and  the  figure  is  the  conception  of 
a refined  and  cultivated  taste,  with  an  expression  of 
feature  inexpressibly  sweet.  The  extreme  purity 
of  the  flesh  tints  is  not  more  admirable  than  the 
simple  elegance  of  the  dress. 

No.  125.  ‘ On  the  Coast,  Hastings,’  P.  W.  Elen. 
The  cliffs,  although  distant,  are  sufficiently  true  to 
iudicatc  Hastings.  The  subject  is  full  of  appro- 
priate materia],  and  very  successful  in  effect. 

No.  127.  ‘ A Coast  Scene  from  Nature,’  W. 
Hemsley.  The  locale  is  a grassy  cliff  overhanging 
the  sea-shore,  on  which  fie  two  boys,  one  in  charge 
of  a child,  for  the  amusement  of  whom  the  other 
beats  a tambourine.  We  submit  that  the  subject  had 
been  better  and  more  natural  if  the  figure  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  child  had  been  a girl  instead  of  a boy ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  figures  are  exquisitely  wrought 
out,  the  colour  and  chiaroscuro  are  in  the  finest 
taste,  and  the  grassy  bank  ou  which  this  most 
simple  agroupment  is  cast,  is  in  itself  an  essay  of 
great  merit. 

No.  139.  ‘Disappointment.’  A.  J.  Woolmer.  A 
female  figure  standiug  at  a window  in  a pose  of 
deep  dejection.  The  grey  hues  of  the  dress  con- 
trast strongly  with  the  expression  of  the  features. 
As  a study  of  colour  it  is  exceedingly  brilliant. 

No.  142.  ‘ An  Evening  after  Bad  Weather,’  A. 
W.  Knell.  The  scene  is  an  anchorage,  which  may- 
be anywhere ; and  the  shades  of  evening  have  fallen 
on  the  sea,  but  the  yellow  sun-light  yet  lingers  in 
the  lower  sky.  The  principal  object  is  a dismasted 
ship  riding  at  anchor,  which  without  other  indi- 
cation evidences  the  kind  of  weather  that  has  pre- 
vailed. The  artist  has  frequently  painted  this  effect. 

No.  144.  ‘ Far  Away,’  P.  H.  Calderon.  A 
study  of  a girl  standing  at  a window  immersed  in 
melancholy  thoughts.  She  wears  the  costume  pe- 
culiar to  the  lower  class  of  German  women,  and 
every  fold  of  that  dress,  as  to  form  and  tone,  has 
been  most  conscientiously  painted.  The  picture  is 
a success,  but  it  is  less  ambitious  thau  others  we 
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chosen  with  much  feeling  for  pictorial  quality,  and 
worked  out  with  a becomiug  sentiment,  but  the 
scene  would  have  been  better  as  a rocky  solitude, 
without  the  presence  of  figures. 

No.  152.  ‘ The  Peacock  at  Home,’  G.  Lance. 
A quaint  association,  but  not  more  so  than  the  col- 
lective omnium  gatherum  compositions  of  some  of 
the  Dutch  painters.  It  is  a large  picture,  gorgeous 
in  colour  and  elegant  in  arrangement.  We  have  a 
heap  of  fruit  lying  on  a sculptured  marble  garden 
bench,  and  above  this  is  placed  a peacock,  the  tail 
of  which  passes  over  to  the  left.  The  upper  part  is 
landscape.  It  is  an  attractive  picture — the  fruit  is 
painted  with  the  artist’s  accustomed  cunning,  and 
the  whole  is  most  carefully  brought  forward. 

No.  155.  ‘The  Old  Soldier  and  the  Young 
Recruit,’  G.  Landseer.  An  excellent  picture,  full 
of  point  and  character,  which  undoubtedly  carries  on 
the  honours  of  the  great  uame. 

No.  159.  ' The  Hay-harvest,’  H.  Jutsum.  The 
subject  is  not,  as  it  might  be  expected,  a hay-field, 
but  the  outskirts  of  a farm-yard,  into  which  the  hay 
is  being  carted  for  stacking.  A chief  feature  in  the 
picture  is  a group  of  magnificently-spreading  trees. 
On  the  left  the  scene  is  most  skilfully  closed  with 
indications  of  the  comfortable  abode  of  a wealthy 
farmer,  while  on  the  right  it  opens  to  distance, 
showing  passages  of  wooded  scenery  common  to 
our  own  land,  but  such  as  no  other  country  can 
boast.  Every  iucident  in  the  composition  evidences 
the  best  accomplishments  of  the  art. 

No.  167-  J.  Gilbert.  To  this  picture  there  is 
no  title,  but  the  subject  is  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  Tcuiers,  who,  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
aud  painting  in  his  father’s  studio,  was  sur- 
prised by  Rubens,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  touch 
upon  his  picture.  We  find,  therefore,  the  great 
master  seated  before  a piece  of  canvas  roughly 
mounted,  on  which  the  boy  has  been  working. 
Young  Tcuiers,  his  father,  and  mother  are  behind 
the  chair  of  Rubens,  watching  attentively  the  progress 
of  the  picture.  The  work  is  rich  and  harmonious 
in  its  hues  : to  colour,  the  artist  has  chiefly  addressed 
himself.  A facility  of  sketching  may  have  rendered 
Mr.  Gilbert  more  or  less  careless  of  the  realities  of 
form,  aud  those  niceties  of  execution  which  arc 
insisted  on  in  academical  education.  But  the 
picture  is  a production  of  striking  brilliancy — the 
black  and  yellow,  with  the  highly -glazed  flesh  tints, 
are  powerfully  effective.  It  establishes  the  character 
of  the  artist  as  a man  of  the  highest  genius. 

No.  171 . ‘ Pike  and  Perch,’  H.  L.  Rolfe.  There 
arc  but  the  two  fish  lying  at  the  water’s  edge.  The 
glistening  freshness  of  their  scales  is  a most  happy 
imitation  of  the  appearance  of  fish  but  just  removed 
from  the  stream. 

No.  173.  ‘Mill  near  Trefriew,  North  Wales,’  E.  J. 
Niemann.  This  is  a large  picture,  presenting  a stream 
flowing  over  a rocky  bed  enclosed  by  masses  of  foli- 
age, between  which  appears  the  mill.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  composition — the  trees,  are  painted 
with  a free  and  a full  brush,  in  tints  mellow  and 
harmonious,  and  affording  a strong  opposition  to 
the  lighter  passages. 

No.  183.  ‘The  Road  to  Seville,’  R.  Ansdell. 
The  title  affords  no  key  to  the  subject  of  the  com- 
position, which  is  essentially  a cattle-picture.  It  is 
large,  and  contains  principally  a team  of  bullocks 
drawing  a cart  in  which  arc  two  or  three  country- 
people.  The  eye  rests  instantly  on  the  driver,  who, 
standing  in  a position  which  the  painter  must  have 
seen,  with  a thin  wand  resting  on  the  horn  of  one  of 
the  animals,  guides  his  course,  aud  is  evidently 
about  to  turn  the  vehicle.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  figures  we  have  of  late  seen — his  pose, 
his  cuislets  of  cowskin  with  the  hair  on,  his  entire 
wise  is  striking,  and  of  course  genuine.  The 
animals,  it  must  be  supposed,  are  characteristic 
studies.  It  is  an  admirable  production,  and  excels 
everything  that  Mr.  Ausdell  has  hitherto  produced. 

No.  189.  ‘ Beatrice  di  Dante,’  H.  Weigall.  A 
study  of  a female  head  with  the  features  presented 
full  to  the  spectator.  The  hair  is  not  in  colour  the 
national  deep  black  of  Italy,  but  it  is  auburn,  the 
hue  that  Titian,  and  other  of  the  Italian  painters, 
loved  so  much.  The  features  arc  qualified  with  an 
expression  of  divine  beuignity. 

MIDDLE  ROOM. 

No.  197.  ‘The  Rescue,’  J.  Danby.  The  story 
is  of  a shipwreck.  The  survivors,  who  are  on  a 

raft,  are  about  to  be  removed  from  their  peril  by 
the  approaching  boat  of  a brig,  which  is  hove  to  to 
rescue  the  sufferers.  The  sea  is  perfectly  calm,  and 
the  sun  is  setting.  The  materials  are  slightly 
treated — too  much  so  for  so  large  a canvas,  but  the 
effect  is  felicitously  made  out. 

No.  206.  ‘ The  Companions,’  C.  Dukes.  This 
fellowship  exists  between  a child  and  a dog,  both  of 
which  arc  in  the  lap  of  the  mother  of  the  former. 
The  group  is  painted  with  great  firmness. 

No.  211.  ‘The  After-Dinner  Nap,’  F.  Weekes. 
A study  of  a man  sleeping.  The  head  is  admirably 
realised. 

No.  219.  ‘The  Lake  of  Como,’  T.  Danby.  This 
is  the  first  foreign  subject  of  its  class  that  we 
remember  by  this  painter,  who  has  been  hitherto 
painting  Welsh  and  Scottish  scenery,  which,  in  the 
manner  of  the  art,  this  picture  is  made  very  much  to 
resemble.  The  breadth  of  the  canvas  is,  with  little 
exception,  water  and  sky,  certainly  beautiful  in  colour, 
to  which  all  form  is  sacrificed.  There  arc  here  and 
there  points  to  force  the  effect,  but  the  mellow  colour 
and  cunning  manipulation  would  have  derived 
greater  value  from  forms  more  definite  aud  sub- 
stantial. 

No.  221.  ‘The  Drove,’  F.  W.  Reyl.  The  scene 
is  an  exteusivc  and  gloomy  moor,  carefully  rendered, 
with  well  preserved  distances;  and  the  drove  con- 
sists of  a few  horned  cattle  and  a flock  of  sheep, 
drawn  with  the  know  ledge  which  this  painter  always 
shows  in  his  works. 

No.  223.  ‘ An  Ancient  Roman  Tomb,’  W.  Lin- 
ton. A small  picture,  showing  a yet  substantial  ruin 
on  the  left  of  the  composition,  the  excellent  palpa- 
bility of  which  approaches  reality  as  nearly  as  Art 
can  approach  its  model.  There  is  a fine  taste  and 
classic  zest  in  the  picture,  and  these  qualities  would 
be  more  appreciable  if  the  work  were  left  without 
the  final  glaze  whicli  sullies  its  surface  generally. 

No.  224.  ‘ Sunlight  in  a Shady  Place,’  R. 
Rothweij,.  This  sunlight  falls  on  the  cheek  of 
a child — a little  boy — a life-sized  study  of  great 
beauty,  for  in  this  class  of  subject  the  painter  has 
always  excelled ; the  colour  is  tender  aud  life-like, 
and  the  character  graceful  and  winning. 

No.  225.  ‘ A Puritan  in  his  Cups,’  A.  H. 
Tourrier.  A soldier  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  buff  coat  and  boots,  sleeping  in  his  chair.  The 
figure  has  been  most  carefully  studied,  aud  the 
costume  is  accurate  and  circumstantially  detailed. 

No.  231.  ‘Remains  of  the  Roman  Baths  at 
Treves,’  G.  C.  Stanfield.  Whether  this  picture 
be  or  be  not  unimpeachably  true  as  to  the  locality, 
it  impresses  the  mind  with  a conviction  of  truth. 
These  graceful  arches,  even  in  ruin,  give  a charming 
lightness  to  the  mass  which  thus  alone  were  enough 
for  a picture,  but  in  addition  to  the  beautiful  colour 
in  which  it  is  brought  forward,  it  is  accompanied 
and  relieved  by  minutely  painted  gradations  of  land- 
scape, that  have  been  made  out  by  a succession 
of  infinitely  nice  processes  of  Art. 

No.  233.  ‘Happy  Times,’  G.  Smith.  A group 
of  three  children  playing  on  the  greensward,  who, 
together  with  the  landscape  scene,  have  been  most 
conscientiously  studied. 

No.  244.  ‘Hook  my  Frock,’  W.  IIemsley.  A 
small  picture  of  two  cottage  children,  admirably 
drawn,  and  exhibiting  the  most  perfect  command  of 
the  expression  of  high  and  reflected  lights. 

No.  247.  ‘ The  River  Teign,  near  Chagford, 
Devon,’  T.  J.  Sober.  Qualified  by  more  of  the 
freshness  of  nalnre,  and  disqualified  by  less  of  the 
reliance  on  manner,  than  we  have  seen  in  antecedent 
works. 

No.  249.  ‘November  Moonlight  on  the  Thames, 
Windsor,’  Captain  J.  D.  King.  A most  pleasant 
picture  by  a veteran  artist  who  always  docs  well. 

No.  251.  ‘Medora,’  II.  O’Neil.  A head  in 
profile,  of  which  the  skin  surface  is  slightly  waxy, 
but  otherwise  a graceful  study. 

No.  259.  ‘ L’lncognita,’  L.  W.  Desanges.  The 
incognita  is  but  indifferently  preserved ; that  is, 
although  the  lady  be  veiled,  she  would  be  readily 
recognised  by  those  who  knew  her.  This  figure  is 
a study  of  the  size  of  life,  elegantly  attired  in  modern 
costume ; the  veil  over  the  face  is  a most  perfect 
representation. 

No.  264.  ‘ The  Forge,’  W.  Provis.  The  painter 
must  have  experienced  some  difficulty  before  finding 
a place  so  picturesquely  rustic  as  this.  The  infinity 
of  material  represented  here  so  conscientiously — 
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such  a museum  of  painlable  valuables — must  have 
been  half  a century  in  course  of  collection. 

No  264.  ‘Interior  of  St.  Jaques  Church,  Antwerp,’  ; 
C.  II.  Stanley.  Every  peripatetic  artist  sketches 
or  draws  some  part  of  this  interior,  but  it  is  here  in 
full,  and  has  never  been  more  faithfully  described.  i 

No.  275.  ‘ Fcggy  Maclure  waiting  for  Morton’s 
return  from  visiting  Quintin  Mackell,  of  Irongray,’ 

E.  U.  Eddis.  A full-length,  figme,  with  a head  of 
much  sweetness — but  faulty  as  to  the  drawing  of 
the  limbs. 

No.  276.  ‘Early  Morning  on  the  Thames  near 
Putney,’  E.  C.  Williams.  Certainly  the  most  has 
been  made  of  the  subject ; it  would  be  difficult  of 
belief  that  anything  near  Putney  could  be  made  so  1 
interesting. 

No.  292.  ‘ The  Domestic,’  J.  M.  Atkinson.  A i 
very  successful  imitation  of  the  Dutch ; the  subject 
is  a woman  scraping  carrots  at  a window,  the  balance 
of  light  and  shade  is  managed  so  as  to  render  it 
powerful  and  substantial. 

No.  294.  ‘ A River  Scene,’  C.  Smith.  A small 
composition  of  water,  and  all  the  waterside  greenery 
— willows,  sedges,  and  rushes — made  out  with  much 
spirit. 

No.  298.  ‘ Tantallon  Castle,’  J.  J.  Wilson.  In  j 

this  large  picture  the  view  of  the  ruin  is  taken  Rom 
the  beach,  with  the  sea  opening  on  the  right,  so  as 
to  comprehend  a viewr  of  the  Bass  Rock.  The  near 
rocks  on  the  left  lie  in  three  successive,  and  about 
equal,  quantities — a repetition  of  uniformity  which 
must  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  painter. 

This  picturesque  remnant  is  a standard  subject  with 
northern  artists. 

No.  306.  ‘A  Fresh  Day,’  A.  Montague.  There 
is  much  good  feeling  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
proposed  subject  is  sustained. 

No.  307-  ‘ The  Winter  Bed  of  an  Alpine  Torrent,’ 
Harry  Johnson.  The  water-course  winds  upwards 
between  the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountains,  until  it 
leads  the  eye  to  a distance  where  a mountain  peak 
rises  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
place  is  a desolation  of  rocks  and  stones ; a solitary 
goat  is  picking  the  scant  herbage,  and  a dead  tree 
evidences  the  force  of  the  winter  torrent.  The  senti-  j 
ment  is  deeply  impressive. 

No.  323.  ‘ Fruit,  &c.,’  W.  Duffield.  The  sub- 
ject is  a large  basket  of  fruit — grapes,  plums,  pines, 
and  a cockatoo.  The  grapes  are  charming  in  trans- 
parent and  luscious  colour. 

No.  330.  ‘ Saarburg  on  the  Saar,  Rhenish  Prussia,’ 

G.  C.  Stanfield.  This  subject  is  new — we  make 
the  observation  because  it  composes  so  well.  The 
view  is  taken  from  the  level  of  the  river,  whence 
the  quaint  old  houses  rise,  and  above  them  the 
cathedral,  the  lines  of  which  arc  carried  on  by  those 
of  the  retiring  cliffs.  The  finish  and  texture  of  the 
work  are  admirable. 

No.  338.  ‘Short  Change,’  J.  Collinson.  The 
subject  is  scarcely  worth  a thought  from  an  artist  ; 
with  such  a power  of  execut  ion  as  we  see  here,  but  the 
principles  of  the  composition  are  worthy  of  Teniers. 

No.  342.  ‘Good  Night,’  J.  Morgan.  This  is 
the  valediction  of  a young  lady  who  is  about  retiring 
within  her  chamber.  As  to  colour  aud  light  the 
face  is  really  a beautiful  passage. 

No.  344.  ‘ Peep-Bo  ! ’ II.  Vanseben.  The  study 
of  the  Dutch  masters  is  at  once  obvious  here.  The 
point  of  the  picture  is  a female  figure  opposed  to  a 
light  wall ; a child  is  playing  at  hide-and-seek  in  the 
ample  folds  of  her  dress. 

No.  345.  ‘Mountain  Road,  near  Arona,  Lago 
Maggiore,’  G.  E.  Hertng.  This  road  passes 
obliquely  upwards  from  the  right  of  the  composi- 
tion, and  beyond  it  is  seen  the  lake  encompassed  by 
the  vast  mountains  of  the  district.  The  broken 
foreground  affords  an  opportunity  of  employing  a 
mass  of  shade  to  force  the  higher  tones,  and  the 
result  is  most  successful.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
best  efforts  of  the  painter. 

No.  349.  ‘On  the  Shore,’  T.  Dalziel.  A 
pleasant  picture,  exhibiting  considerable  ability. 

No.  351.  ‘Harvest  Time,’  A.  J.  Stark.  The 
field  is  closed  by  trees,  over  which  we  have  a glimpse 
of  a beautifully  diversified  distance.  The  subject  is 
full  of  material, — the  whole  very  carefully  brought 
forward. 

No.  359.  ‘A  Tributary  to  the  Greta,’  J.  Stark. 

We  are  surprised  to  meet,  so  far  north  as  the 
Greta,  this  painter,  who  rarely  ventures  beyond  the 
home  circuit.  The  trees,  water,  and  general  circum- 
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stance  of  this  picture  are  full  of  the  fresh  reality  of 
nature. 

No.  360.  ‘ Wind  against  Tide,  Ostend  Pier,’  E. 
Hayes,  A.R.II.A.  From  about  the  centre  of  the 
pier  we  look  to  sea,  to  which  it  has  been  the  purpose 
of  the  painter  to  communicate  the  effect  proposed  in 
the  title,  in  which  he  has  succeeded.  Everything  in 
the  picture  looks  very  wet,  and  the  wind  is  so  much 
a reality,  that  we  feel  it. 

No.  365.  ‘ Interior  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice — Chapel 
of  St.  James,’  W.  Telbin.  This  chapel  may  strike 
the  spectator  as  being  somewhat  larger  than  the 
reality;  the  mind  is  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
and  space  of  the  building,  and  everything  that  could 
detract  from  these  impressious  is  suppressed. 

SOUTH  ROOM. 

No.  374.  ‘Evening  on  the  Teign,’  W.  Williams. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  the  Teign  to  be  so  broad 
and  lake-like  as  we  see  it  here : be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  a most  agreeable  view.  The  artist  has  been 
looking  at  Turner. 

No.  375.  ‘Vale  of  the  Dee  from  above  Pont-y- 
Sylltau,’  J.  W.  Oakes.  The  object  of  the  artist  in 
this  picture — to  give  distance  by  the  indefinition  of 
objects,  and  mixing  the  horizon  with  the  clouds — 
fails,  we  think,  of  the  intended  purpose.  It  is  an 
ambitious  work,  but  too  broad,  too  atmospheric, 
yet  with  great  experience  and  exquisite  fecliug.  One 
or  two  sharp  lines  and  definite  quantities  would 
awaken  the  whole  from  its  dreamy  listlessness. 

No.  383.  ‘ The  Robber’s  Cave,’ J.  A.  Fitzgerald. 
This  is  a fairy  tale,  in  which  we  read  of  the  heroes 
— or  heroines — 

(“  Which  are  ye,  dark  and  dread  Boeotians  ? ") 

— reposing  in  a nest-like  retreat  all  but  embosomed 
in  summer  foliage,  and  garlanded  by  gnomes  and 
sprites  and  elves  of  every  possible  colour ; and  forms 
which  professors  of  comparative  anatomy  might 
pertinaciously  dispute.  The  little  picture  is  full  of 
the  most  quaint  conceptions  worked  out  by  the 
nicest  elaboration. 

No.  395.  ‘A  Glimpse  of  the  Marshes  of  Essex,’ 
J.  S.  Raven.  The  broken  foreground  and  airy 
distance  of  this  view  are  coloured  with  exquisite 
taste. 

No.  401.  ‘Cattle — Shower  passing  off,’  H. 
Mooke.  The  cattle  are  most  carefully  drawn,  and 
the  proposed  effect  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add  to 
the  title. 

No.  411.  ‘Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Bird’s  Nest,’  H. 
W.  Ward.  We  do  frequently  see  subjects  of  this 
class  worked  out  with  a patience  so  exemplary  as  to 
become  even  proverbial.  This  is  a small  picture,  in 
which  is  a bird’s  nest  with  eggs,  some  grapes,  and 
vine  foliage,  a flower  or  two,  and  other  scraps  of 
colour — a microscopic  surface.  But  the  bird’s  nest 
is  the  triumph  of  the  picture, — the  moss,  cow-hair, 
the  infinitesimal  lichens,  (he  minute  and  tender 
twigs  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  drawn  with  a 
finesse  so  distressingly  minute  that  we  wonder  by 
what  cunning  the  brushes  have  been  made  with 
which  such  things  have  been  wrought  out : but  if 
we  knew  the  painter,  our  only  question  would  be, 
“ How  long  did  this  production  occupy  you?” 

No.  419.  ‘ Honeysuckle,’  Miss  A.  F.  Mutrie. 
Painted  with  the  usual  skill ; a combination  of  force 
and  delicacy  which  characterises  all  the  works  of 
this  accomplished  lady. 

No.  420.  Frank  Wyburd. 

“ Eyes  not  down  dropt,  nor  over  bright,  but  fed 
With  the  clear  pointed  (lame  of  chastity." 

This  is  a profile  study  of  the  head  of  a girl,  costumed 
in  elegant  taste,  charming  in  colour,  and  impressive 
in  sentiment. 

No.  421.  ‘Loch  Lomond,’  J.  Peel.  But  little 
of  the  loch  is  seen  indeed — only  a nook  beyond  cer- 
tain sections  of  rough  and  broken  ground,  and  rocks, 
wherein  lies  the  force  of  the  picture.  The  materials 
come  well  together,  and  are  successfully  realised. 

No.  426.  ‘ Gate-Crags  and  Village  of  Grange, 
Borrowdale,’  G.  Pettit.  The  subject,  with  its  most 
striking  features,  the  towering  crags,  is  brought  for- 
ward with  extraordinary  truth. 

No.  427.  ‘ A Woman  of  the  Roman  Campagna,’ 
H.  Weigall.  She  is  in  holiday  costume,  and  bears 
a cruse  on  her  head : the  impersonation  is  charac- 
teristic, and  the  dress  strictly  national. 

No.  433.  ‘Sunrise — Topsham  on  the  Exe,’  W. 


Williams.  This  subject  has  been  well  chosen,  and 
worked  out  with  a charming  feeling. 

No.  435.  ‘ Hauling  in  Nets — Evening,’  J.  Mog- 
ford.  A coast  scene,  with  figures  occupied  accord- 
ing to  the  title.  Evening  effect  is  happily  imitated. 

No.  442.  ‘An  Autumnal  Evening — North  Wales,’ 
II.  J.  Boddington.  A composition  of  very  attrac- 
tive material ; a lake  shut  in  by  mountains,  with 
a broken  foreground,  on  which  are  trees  and  un- 
dergrowth. The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
scene  is  in  twilight,  but  the  mountain  peaks  are 
brilliantly  illumined  by  the  setting  sun. 

No.  448.  ‘ On  the  Severn,  North  Wales,’  E.  T. 
Parris.  The  river  here  is  very  narrow,  and  but 
little  of  it  is  seen,  the  view  being  interrupted  by  a 
group  of  lofty  trees,  which,  in  the  force  of  their 
shade,  are  opposed  to  the  sunshine,  that  lights  up 
the  left  of  the  picture — the  result  being  a very 
attractive  production. 

No.  458.  W.  Bromley. 

“ More  light  and  light — more  dark  and  dark  our  woes. 

Farewell,  my  love  ; one  kiss,  and  I'll  begone." 

These,  we  need  not  say,  are  the  parting  words  of 
Romeo.  The  time  is  of  course  night,  and  the  scene 
the  garden.  The  two  figures  are  grouped  standing, 
and  the  moonlight  falls  upon  them — defining  espe- 
cially the  outline — with  the  most  agreeable  result. 
We  cannot  see  the  work  well,  but  it  appears  to  be  a 
production  of  great  merit. 

No.  459.  ‘ Charcoal  Burning  on  the  Tyrolese 
Alps,’  Harry  Johnson.  Salvator  would  have  been 
enchanted  with  the  scene.  We  see  just  enough  of 
the  charcoal-burners  to  believe  them  robbers,  smug- 
glers— anything  desperate;  and  the  tone  of  the 
picture  being  generally  sombre,  and  the  locality  as 
wild  as  can  be  well  conceived,  we  have  a picture  in- 
tensely romantic. 

No.  463.  ‘Venice,’  W.  N.  Hardwick.  The 
subject  is  a couple  of  ornamented  faijades,  ou  one  of 
the  smaller  canals,  rendered  with  much  taste  and 
excellent  colour. 

No.  465.  ‘ Daughters  of  Eve,’  E.  J.  Cobbett. 
A couple  of  girls  gathering  apples  : both  figures  and 
trees  are  palpable  realities. 

No.  466.  ‘ Vessels  off  Flamborough  Head,  coast 
of  Yorkshire,’  I.  W.  Carmichael.  The  coast  line 
in  this  view  passes  into  the  composition  on  the 
right,  wherein  in  distance  appears  the  lighthouse. 
At  high  water  vessels  approach  very  closely  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  as  the  tide  is  at  the  full,  there 
is  a brig  sailing  close  in  shore,  under  a stiff  breeze 
and  on  a rolling  sea.  The  forms  of  the  water  arc 
strikingly  natural,  liquid,  aud  transparent,  and  most 
carefully  modelled.  The  brig  is  most  accurately 
drawn,  and  her  rigging  described  with  a technical 
knowledge  which  we  see  in  the  works  of  no  other 
marine  painter. 

No.  481.  ‘ Loch  Ridden,  Kyles  of  Bute,  taken 
from  Burntisland,’  G.  Sant.  Though  with  certain 
evidences  of  having  been  painted  on  the  spot,  we 
cannot  receive  as  true  the  extremely  cutting  lines  of 
the  mountain  opposed  to  the  sky,  while  the  outlines 
of  less  distant  objects  are  much  less  severe. 

No.  482.  ‘ Hawthorn  Gathering,’  J.  C.  Lewis. 
Amid  the  full  aud  luxuriant  bloom  of  the  thorn,  we 
find  here  a girl  plucking  the  white  boughs,  from 
which  she  shakes  abundantly  the  tender  flowers.  It 
is  a spirited  essay. 

No.  492.  ‘The Triumph  of  Vanity — an  Allegory,’ 
Noel  Paton,  R.S.A.  This  really  magnificent 
work  demands  at  the  hands  of  all  whose  office  it  is 
to  write  of  it,  a detailed  description ; at  least  a 
notice  evincing  an  appreciation  of  the  thought  and 
labour  which  have  been  expended  in  its  production  ; 
but  it  is  unfortunately  placed,  insomuch  that  the 
finer  passages  cannot  be  seen.  We  know  that  Mr. 
Paton  finishes  his  pictures  very  highly,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  not  an  exception  to  his  usual 
practice.  The  subject  is  the  infatuation  of  the 
world  in  its  pursuit  of  vanity ; we  confess  freely 
that  allegory  is  not  to  our  taste — so  difficult  of  pro- 
duction is  the  strain  of  allegory  in  its  didactic  purity, 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  succeed  in  it  than  in  any 
other  class  of  subject.  Of  twenty  allegorical  essays 
that  may  pass  under  our  notice,  nineteen,  indepen- 
dently of  all  absurdities  and  imbecilities,  are  tainted 
with  vulgarity  and  caricature.  The  “V anity  ” of  this 
picture  is  a woman  personally  most  alluring,  but  with, 
as  well  as  can  be  seen,  a most  sinister  expression  of 
countenance.  She  is  followed  by  a crowd  in  which 
every  estate  of  mankind  is  represented,  and  before 


these  she  flits  on  filmy  wings  almost  within  reach, 
but  is  never  caught;  in  her  train  are  the  poet,  the 
soldier,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher;  and  fore- 
most in  the  race  arc  the  habitual  pleasure-seekers 
of  the  every-day  world.  And,  as  we  read  on  the 
frame,  “ the  end  of  these  things  is  death” — a form 
like  the  angel  of  Death  hovers  over  the  whole,  and 
many  are  already  stricken  and  cast  on  the  ground. 
The  narrative  is  so  perspicuous  as  to  require  no 
descriptive  title.  We  are  struck  by  but  one  anomaly, 
which,  as  the  whole  is  based  upon  human  passion, 
is  not  a small  one : it  is  intelligible  that  men  should 
pursue  a beauteous  phantom  in  the  shape  of  a 
woman,  but  we  find  women  among  the  foremost  in 
the  race — they  cannot  be  allured  by  female  beauty, 
and  yet  we  can  discern  nothing  else  to  attract 
them.  There  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  this 
surpassing  production,  but  we  must  wait  another 
opportunity,  for  in  truth  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of 
it  here.  We  know  it  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  criti- 
cism in  Edinburgh,  and  we  know  there  are  few  if 
any  better  painters  living  than  this  artist.  His 
genius  is  not  a matter  of  question,  neither  are  his 
powers  to  execute.  We  must  take  this  work  in  trust ; 
and  so  must  the  Directors  of  the  British  Institution. 

No.  495.  ‘The  Island  of  Phikc,  Nubia,  from  the 
North,’  Frank  Dillon.  This  view  of  the  temples 
shows  them  almost  enclosed  by  a variety  of  mounds 
and  masses  of  sand,  with  but  a small  section  of  that 
part  of  the  Nile  which  separates  the  island  from  the 
main-land.  The  sun  lights  the  temples  with  much 
lustre,  and  the  picture  has  the  merit  of  looking  a 
probability. 

No.  501.  ‘ The  Young  Pretender,’  T.  F.  Dicksee. 
An  incident  very  likely  to  occur  in  childhood — a 
little  girl  about  to  give  her  doll  the  breast — very 
naturally  described. 

No.  502.  ‘ Roman  Cathedral,  from  Place  de  la 
Calende,’  L.  J.  Wood.  A small  picture,  but  a very 
meritorious  representation. 

No.  503.  ‘ Boy  and  Parrot,’  J.  H.  S.  Mann  aud 
G.  Lance.  The  child  has  a quantity  of  fruit  which 
he  is  anxious  evidently  to  preserve ; but  a cockatoo 
looks  fixedly  at  the  tempting  morceaux,  much  to 
the  apprehension  of  their  possessor.  Beautiful  in 
colour  and  natural  truth. 

No.  517.  ‘The  Sister’s  Grave,’  T.  Brooks.  Im- 
pressively treated:  a female  figure,  in  mourning, 
seated  contemplating  a recently  closed  grave. 

No.  539.  ‘ The  New  Plouses  of  Parliament, 
Westminster,’  II.  Dawson.  A most  daring  enter- 
prise this  same  subject — very  few  of  greater  dif- 
ficulty could  have  been  chosen — and  to  say  that  it 
has  received  justice,  is  to  admit  nothing  in  respect 
of  its  merit ; it  must  be  said  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  this  class  that  have  of 
late  years  been  produced.  The  view  is  taken  from 
the  Surrey  side,  a little  below  Westminster  Bridge, 
so  as  to  bring  the  towers  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  Westminster  Abbey  as  the  dominant  quantities 
in  the  picture.  They  rise  near  the  centre,  cut  by 
the  lines  of  the  lower  architecture,  to  which  a 
repetition  occurs  in  the  bridge.  The  left  is  occupied 
by  a multitude  of  river  craft,  and  on  the  right  is  a 
part  of  a barge,  which  would  have  been  better  left  out, 
with  its  buoy.  How  few  artists  are  there  who  leave 
reflected  sunlight  to  itself ! the  trick  of  forcing  is 
too  transparent.  It  is  evening,  and  a mellow 
hazy  light  prevails  in  the  upper  part,  the  sun  being 
near  the  clock-tower.  The  water  is  overdone  with 
work,  it  alone  looks  like  paiut.  In  the  great 
scramble  for  Turner’s  mantle,  this  painter  seems  to 
have  obtained  the  best  share  of  the  garment. 

Among  the  remaining  works  we  observe:  No. 
549.  * Rosalind  and  Celia,’  by  J.  Archer,  A.R.S.A. ; 
No.  550.  ‘The  Towing  Path,  near  Early,  Berks,’ 
G.  A.  Williams;  No.  552.  ‘An  Alarm  in  India,’ 
E.  IIopley  ; No.  556.  ‘Un  Cercle  un  18me  Siecle, 
Yves,’  G.  de  St.  Martin,  a picture  full  of  figures, 
each  finished  like  a miniature — a most  beautiful  pro- 
duction, but  we  cannot  see  it ; No.  557.  ‘ Oil  the 
Banks  of  a River  near  Bromley,’  E.  Gill  ; No.  558. 
‘ French  Lugger  coming  into  Salcombe  Harbour  for 
Crabs,’  &c.,  T.  S.  Robins  : and  of  sculpture  there 
are  fourteen  pieces,  some  of  distinguished  merit, 
by  Malempre,  Alex.  Munro,  J.  S.  Westraacott,  Mrs. 
Thornycroft,  P.  Van  Linden,  Hamilton  McCarthy, 
and  others.  In  conclusion,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
it  will  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  present 
exhibition  is  the  most  satisfactory  that  has  for  years 
been  seen  on  these  walls. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  THAMES, 

FROM  ITS  RISE  TO  ITS  FALL. 

BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 

Part  XV. 

EFORE  we  pass  under  the  bridge  at  Walton,  wc  are 
called  upon  to  leave  the  boat,  and  walk  a brief 
distance  to  visit  the  village  and  the  church:  both 
are  full  of  interest.  In  the  village  is  the  house 
of  the  President  Bradshaw ; at  Ashley  Park,  uol 
far  distant,  the  Protector  is  3aid  to  have  some 
time  resided;  at  Hersham,  in  the  vicinity,  lived 
William  Lilly,  the  astrologer, — 

“A  canning  man,  liyght  Sidrophel, 

That  deals  in  Destiny’s  dark  counsels, 

And  sage  opinions  of  the  moon  sells," — 

and  his  remains  lie  in  Walton  Church.  On 
St.  George’s  Hill  is  an  ancient  encampment  of  considerable 
size,  which,  although  of  date  anterior  to  the  Romans,  was 
probably  occupied  by  Ctesar  when  preparing  for  his  struggle 
with  the  Britons,  under  Cassivcllaunus  ; and  it  may  safely  be 
'V  conjectured  that  his  legions  passed  from  this  height  into  the  valley 

1 to  cross  the  Thames  at  Coway  Stakes — “ ea  eeleritate  atque  impetu.” 

From  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  obtained  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  magnificent  views  to  be  found  anywhere  in  England,  extending 
not  only  over  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  but  into  Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire, 
Essex,  Kent,  and  even  Sussex. 

Bradshaw’s  house  is  now  in  a dilapidated  state,  inhabited  by  poor  persons, 
but  it  retains  several  indications  of  its  ancient  grandeur;  a chimney-piece  is 
shown  in  the  appended  engraving;  it  is  one  of  the  remaining  ornaments  of  a 


fiat  piece  of  iron  projects  into  the  mouth,  and  effectually  keeps  down  the 
‘‘  unruly  member.”  The  venerable  church  has,  therefore,  several  objects  of 
interest,— we  can  name  but  few  of  them  ; yet  we  may  not  forget  that  in  the 
adjacent  grave-yard  was  interred,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  one 

“ Who  blazed 
The  comet  of  a season," 

an  eloquent  writer,  a brilliant  wit,  a mau  of  large  knowledge  and  extensive 
I learning ; his  grave  is  without  a mark ; we  had  difficulty  to  find  the  secluded 
j sP°t  1°  which  fie  lies  : yet  there  are  many  who  remember  “ William  Magin,” 
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perhaps  with  more  of  admiration  than  respect,  and  who  will  grieve  that  no  stoue 
distinguishes  the  place  in  which  he  rests  “ after  life’s  fever.” 

We  again  make  our  way  to  the  Thames,  and  join  our  boat,  passing  uuder 
the  long,  narrow,  and  picturesque  bridge  here  pictured,  from  a sketch  by  an 
excellent  artist,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bates.  “It  is,  in  fact,  a sort  of  double  bridge,  a 
second  set  of  arches  being  carried  over  a low  tract  of  ground,  south  of  the 
principal  bridge  which  crosses  the  river.”  From  this  bridge  there  is  a plea- 


sant view  of  the  Thames,  above  and  below,  Coway  Stakes  being  immediately 
beneath  us,  and  the  new  “villa-planted”  demesne  of  “Oatlands”  rising 
gracefully  from  its  banks.*  We  must  pause  awhile  in  “the  deep”  imme- 
diately under  it,  for  ii  is  famous  fishing  ground ; and  here,  perhaps  more  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Thames,  the  angler  finds  the  Bream  abundant. 


wainscoted  chamber,  in  which,  no  doubt,  “the  regicides”  often  sate  in  council; 
indeed,  there  is  a tradition  that  here  the  signatures  were  affixed  to  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  king. 

We  must  enter  the  church,  and — having  examined  a gorgeously -sculptured 
tomb,  of  much  artistic  value,  from  the  chisel  of  Roubiliac,  to  the  memory  of 
Viscount  Shannon — “ the  fair  black  marble  stone  ” that  records  the  name  of  “ the 
astrologer  ” — the  white  tablet  that  marks  the  grave  of  Henry  Skene,  the  tourist — 
the  singular  monument  to  John  Selwyn,  whose  heroic  achievement  of  killing  a 
stag  after  having  leaped  upon  his  back,  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is 
commemorated  in  “a  brass,”  now  let  into  the  wall — Chantrey’s  beautiful  statue  of 
a mourner  lcaniug  on  a sarcophagus,  to  the  memory  of  “ Christopher  D'Oyley  ” — 
we  may  criticise  an  object  no  less  interesting  as  a record  of  the  olden  time — 


scold's  duidle. 

it  is  “the  scold’s  bridle,”  one  of  the  few  “examples”  yet  remaining  in  England. 
It  bears  the  date  1G33,  and  the  following  inscription, — 

“ Chester  presents  Walton  with  a bridle, 

To  curb  women’s  tongues  when  they  are  idle,” — 

and  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  because  he  had 
lost  au  estate  “ through  the  instrumentality  of  a gossipping,  lying  woman.”  Its 
construction  and  mode  of  fastening  are  shown  iu  the  engraving;  When  locked,  a 


* Oatlands  is  now  “a  village"  of  handsome  houses,  many  of  them  with  charming 
gardens  and  grounds.  A large  hotel  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  the  place  yields  in 
attraction  to  none,  distant  fifteen  miles  by  railway  ( the  South  Western)  from  London. 
The  palace  at  Oatlands,  in  which  dwelt  Ilenry  VIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Consort  of 
James  I.,  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Queen  of  Charles  II.,  has  long  since  disappeared ; 
its  site  being  occupied  by  a modern  mansion,  which  became  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  at  His  death  purchased  by  Mr.  Ball  Hughes,  known  as  “ the  Golden  Ball,’’ 
and,  having  passed  through  “ various  hands,"  has  been  divided  into  “ building  lots."  The 
famous  grotto  still  remains  ; it  was  constructed  at  great  cost  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
by  three  persons — a father  and  two  sons— who  were  employed  in  the  work  during  several 
years.  It  consists  of  five  chambers,  the  sides  and  roofs  of  which  are  encrusted  with  spars, 
ores,  shells,  and  crystals.  In  a little  dclt  adjaccntare  several  stones,  numbering,  perhaps, 
sixty  or  seventy  : they  are  the  grave-stones  of  pet  dogs, — the  pets  of  her  Royai  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  York,— and  many  of  them  have  appropriate  inscriptions.  The  Duchess 
died  at  Oatlands,  in  1820,  and  was  interred  at  Weybridge  Church,  where  a monument 
was  erected  to  her  memory,  with  a beautifully  sculptured  figure  by  Chautrey.  That  old 
church  lias  been  taken  down,  and  a new  and  very  graceful  structure  built  a few  yards 
from  its  site.  Chantrey’s  monument  lias  been  re-erected  in  the  new  church:  but  the 
vault  originally  in  the  transept,  is  now  in  the  church-yard.  The  tall  spire  of  Weybridge 
Church  is  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country. 
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The  Bream  (abramis  Brama)  inhabits  most  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  England, 
but  appears  to  be  found  in  the  Thames  only  in  special  localities  : often  as  we 
have  fished  in  the  glorious  river,  we  have  never  yet  caught  one  except  in  that 
part  of  it  which  vve  are  now  describing.  The  bream  is  often  killed  m large 
numbers,  and  frequently  of  weight  betweeu  two  and  four  pounds ; sometimes 
much  heavier.  It  is,  however,  a poor  fish— a degree  worse  than  the  barbel,  as 
food ; although  Izaak  quotes,  in  reference  to  it,  a French  proverb,  to  the  effect 


beneath  thick  masses  of  overhanging  foliage,  skirt  the  stream.  At  the  entrance 
into  Hampton  from  Sunbury  thei'e  are  several  good  houses,  that  stand  back  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  Thames;  and  in  front  of  them  the  water-towers 
and  other  buildings  of  the  London  and  Hampton  works  for  the  supply  of  the 
metropolis  with  water,  have  been  recently  erected.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  impart  an  architectural  character  to  these  edifices,  but  they  present  a very 
questionable  appearance  after  all.  The  passage  across  the  water  from  Moulsey 
Hurst  is  effected  by  means  of  a truly  primitive  ferry-boat.  Immediately 
adjoining  the  landing-place  stands  Hampton  Church,  occupying  a commanding 
position  on  rising  ground.  To  the  edifice,  however,  unhappily  may  be  assigned 
a “bad  pre-eminence,”  as  being  among  the  very  worst  examples  of  the  church- 
building of  thirty  years  since.  At  that  period  the  old  church  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  present  wretched  affair  was  erected  at  great  cost.  The  village  extends 
for  some  distance  from  the  river  towards  the  north ; and  at  about  a mile  from 
the  church  in  that  direction  it  has  very  recently  expanded  into  a second  village, 
which  bears  the  name  of  New  Hampton.  From  the  Nc-w  Hampton  road 
Bushy  Park  extends  to  Kingston  and  Teddiugton,  and  for  the  space  of  half  a 
mile  it  reaches  almost  to  the  river’s  side,  below  the  Hampton  Villas.  Of  these 
residences  the  most  striking  is  “ Garrick’s  Villa,”  once  the  property  and  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  great  master  of  histrionic  art.  The  garden,  like  its 
neighbours,  abuts  upon  the  river  ; but  the  house  stands  beyond  the  road,  and, 
consequently,  it  is  separated  from  the  water-side  part  of  its  grounds  : a com- 
munication, however,  suggested  by  Dr.  Jolmson,  exists  in  the  form  of  a very 
picturesque  short  tunnel  under  the  road.  Here,  beneath  a weeping  willow  that 
droops  gracefully  into  the  water,  stands  “ the  Grecian  rctuuda,  with  an  Ionic 


THE  BREAM. 

that  “ he  who  hath  bream  in  his  pond  is  able  to  bid  his  friend  welcome  and 
Chaucer  considers  it  worthy  of  note,  as  among  the  preparations  for  a feast : — - 

“ Full  many  a fair  partrich  hackle  he  in  mewe, 

And  many  a bream  and  many  a luce  in  stewe.” 

The  fish  is  flat  and  broad;  the  tail  being  long  and  “deeply  forked.”  The 
colour  is  of  yellowish  white.* 

Passing  between  low  lands  for  the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  we  arrive  at 
Sunbury  f — a pretty  village  on  the  Middlesex  side.  There  is  a wear  of  consider- 
able length,  and  lower  down  a lock : the  lock  has  been  recently  constructed  on 
“scientific  principles” — the  water  being  raised  and  lowered  by  machinery, 
but  the  effect  of  the  “improvement”  is  to  embarrass  and  delay  the  voyager. 
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Flat  and  uninteresting  arc  the  meadows  that  stretch  away  from  the  Surrey 
bank  of  the  Thames,  as  we  voyage  below  Sunbury.  Tall  osiers,  for  the  most 
part,  shut  out  all  distant  views  from  the  water.  The  villages  of  West  and  East 
Moulsey  succeed  in  their  turn.  Between  the  former  village  and  the  river  lies 
the  low  open  tract,  or  common,  known  as  Moulsey  Hurst,  and  memorable 
chiefly  in  the  annals  of  pugilistic  encounters  and  horse-racing.  East  Moulsey 
has  very  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  few  years.  Fine  trees  have  dis- 
appeared, and  rows  of  genuine  suburban  residences  have  sprung  up  in  their 
places.  A new  church  of  an  agreeable  aspect  has  been  added  to  the  group,  near 
the  Hurst ; and  opposite  to  the  Palace  of  Hampton  Court,  the  terminus  of  the 
railway  and  a cluster  of  hotels  have  established  themselves.  The  old  church  of 
East  Moulsey  is  small,  and  belongs  altogether  to  a period  in  which  Moulsey 
itself  was  simply  a country  village,  aud  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolitan  railway  statiou. 

Situated  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames,  the  village  of  Hampton  rises 
from  the  river’s  edge,  and  its  long  series  of  villas,  with  their  orderly  looking 
trees  and  well-kept  gardens,  with  here  and  there  a fishing  cottage  peering  from 


* There  is  a good  and  experienced,  as  well  as  a very  civil  and  ever-rcady  fisherman 
here— J.  Rogerson — whose  cottage  adjoins  the  bridge,  and  whose  punts  arc  moored  at 
the  adjacent  bank.  Besides  the  bream  which  abound  in  this  locality,  there  is  a good  barbei 
pitch  close  at  hand,  and  the  roach  and  dace  are  plentiful  enough  to  give  assurance  of  a 
day's  sport.  The  inns  at  Walton  are  “ comforlable  " for  anglers ; anil  the  distance  is  not 
more  than  fifteen  miles  from  London. 

t “In  ancient  records,  this  place  is  called  Sunnabyri,  Sunncberie,  Suneberie,  &c. 
Sunnabyri  is  composed  of  two  Saxon  words — sunnit,  the  sun,  and  byri,  a town — and  may 
be  supposed  to  denote  a place  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  with  a southern  aspect." — Lysons. 


gakhick's  villa. 


portico”  (it  is  really  a little  octagonal  water-side  summer-house),  which  in 
Garrick’s  time  gave  shelter  to  Roubiliac’s  statue  of  Shakspere,  that  has  been 
since  promoted  to  the  Hall  of  the  British  Museum.* 

The  river  bends  slightly  towards  the  south  as  it  flows  eastward,  before 
if  changes  its  course  below  Hampton  Court  for  a northerly  direction.  More 
than  one  small  island  divides  the  stream  at  Hampton,  aud  many  are  the  fishing- 
rods  that  may  be  here  seen  patiently  extended  over  the  beautiful  forget-me-nots, 
aud  other  flowering  plants  which  are  grouped  with  the  thick  rushes  and  bending 
willows.  As  we  advance,  we  approach  a second  scries  of  water-side  residences, 
— the  murmuring  sound  of  the  “ overshot,”  or  weir,  of  the  lock,  becomes  more 
distinct, — and  our  boat  enters  and  passes  through  “ Moulsey  Lock,”  the  last 
but  one  on  the  Thames.  The  present  lock  has  been  newly  built  within  the  last 
j three  years.  Hampton  Court  has  the  memorable  fame  of  possessing  the  ugliest 
and  the  most  inconvenient  bridge  on  the  Thames,  although  a toll  is  still 
demanded  from  passengers.  It  is  of  wood,  and  was  built  in  1778,  “ by 
! a builder  at  Weybridge.”  Close  to  it,  in  Surrey,  is  the  terminus  of  the  South 
| Western  Railway;  and  near  it  is  a neat  little  country  inn,  “the  Castle,”  with 
j small  but  comfortable  rooms  overlooking  the  river.  We  float  under  this  bridge, 
aud  in  another  minute  we  have  landed  close  to  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Palace  of  Hampton  Court.  From  the  bridge  itself,  the  view  both  up  and  down 
the  stream  exhibits  English  scenery  in  its  highest  perfection.  But  we  hasten  on 
to  the  Palace,  passing  a row  of  shops,  hotels,  aud  dwelling-houses.  “ Hampton 
Green”  opens  out  before  us,  stretching  away  to  our  left,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  a small  cavalry  barrack.  In  front  of  us  are  more  houses,  and  immediately 
beyond  them  appear  the  noble  hawthorns  and  horse-chestnuts  of  Bushy  Park. 
This  “ Green”  in  the  olden  time  was  the  tilting  ground ; it  is  now  the  scene  of 
much  holiday  merry-making  during  summer  months.  The  palace  stables  stand 
between  the  Green  and  the  river.  Here  also  are  a few  tolerable  houses,  of 
which  more  than  one  promises  the  best  of  “entertainment,”  “ provided  at  the 
shortest  notice”  for  visitors  of  all  classes  and  of  every  taste. 


* The  “Temple  of  Shakspere,"  as  Garrick  called  this  building,  was  constructed 
expressly  for  Roubiliac's  statue,  a commission  from  the  actor  to  the  artist,  who  did  his 
utmost  to  produce  a good  work— to  his  own  loss ; for  Garrick,  with  his  usual  tact  at’driving 
a bargain,  gave  little  more  than  would  pay  for  the  model  and  the  marble.  Tile  artist 
was  also  subjected  to  the  meddlesome  taste  of  the  actor,  whose  vanity  was  unbounded, 
and  who  threw  himself  into  the  alfected  posture  of  poetic  inspiration,  which  he  insisted 
the  statue  should  exhibit.  When  the  work  was  finished,  the  sculptor  executed  a new 
head,  as  Garrick  demurred  at  a faint  vein  of  colour  in  the  marble.  The  only  portrait  of 
Roubiliac  we  possess,  represents  him  working  enthusiastically  on  this  statue,  which  he 
certainly  desired  to  make  his  rhef-d'ceuvre.  It  passed  to  the  National  Museum,  by 
Garrick's  desire,  on  the  death  of  his  widow. 
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The  “ Toy,”  so  long  the  recognised  chief  of  the  Hampton  Court  hotels,  has 
ceased  to  exist  in  its  former  capacity,  the  building  having  been  altered  to  form  a 
group  of  private  residences.  A rapid  “ decline”  preceded  this  “fall”  of  the 
“Toy.”*  In  the  days  of  Dutch  William,  who  spent  much  time  at  Hampton 
Court,  many  were  the  rump-steak  dinners  given  by  the  monarch  himself  at 
the  “ Toy”  to  his  courtiers  : and  on  these  occasions,  dense  without  doubt  were 
the  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  that  enveloped  both  the  guests  and  their  royal 
host.  The  present  “ Toy,”  however,  is  an  excellent  hotel. 

The  palace  itself  is  shut  off  from  the  green  by  a long  and  massive  wall  of 
dark-red  bricks,  having  in  front  of  it  a broad  walk,  now  deeply  shadowed  with 
noble  elms  and  chestnuts,  leading  from  the  river  to  Bushy  Park.  This  was  a 
favourite  promenade  with  Mary,  the  consort  of  William  HI.;  and  here,  also, 
the  Low  Country  maids  of  honour  and  other  ladies,  who  iu  those  days  graced 
with  their  presence  the  English  court,  might  continually  be  seen.  Hence  the 
place  obtained  the  popular  name  of  the  “ Frau  Walk,”  which  has  siuce  dege- 
nerated into  the  “ Frog  Walk,”  by  which  it  is  now  known. 


ENTRANCE  TO  HAMPTON  COOltT. 


At  Ihe  entrance  to  the  palace  precincts,  on  either  side,  a lion  and  a unicorn 
discharge  their  patriotic  duty  of  “ supporting”  the  royal  arms.  Wc  enter.  On 
our  right  arc  some  porter’s-lodge-looking  buildings,  with  a single  good  red- 
brick house— a family  residence.  On  the  opposite  side,  stretching  away 
towards  Wolscy’s  noble  gateway-tower,  is  a long  range  of  cavalry  barracks 
with  their  guard-house,  stables,  canteen,  and  other  accessories.  Our  barracks 
are  generally  successful  specimens  of  the  art  of  unsightly  and  inconvenient 
building ; and  here,  where  something  belter  might  have  been  expected,  this 
unworthy  art  has  achieved  its  climax.  The  associations  of  “ Boyal  Hampton’s 
pile,”  however,  which  throng  thickly  upon  our  minds,  are  not  interwoven  with 
deeds  of  chivalrous  valour  or  of  military  renown, — except,  indeed,  such  as  are 
inseparable  from  the  present  purposes  to  which  the  palace  is  so  happily  applied. 
" The  o’er-grent  cardinal”  and  his  unscrupulous  master  rise  before  us ; then 
come  visions  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  of  phlegmatic  William,  of  decorous 
“ Anne,”  and  of  the  first  George  with  his  broken  English.  Rich,  indeed,  is  the 
palace  of  Hampton  Court  in  materials  for  a domestic  history  of  almost 
unparalleled  interest.  We  can  but  glance  at  the  more  salient  points  iu  the 
sketch  for  such  a history. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  manor  of  Hampton  (“  Ilamntonc  ” it  is 
written  in  the  Domesday  Survey)  was  held  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  them  Wolsey  obtained  a lease  for  the  purpose  of 
building  on  the  site  of  the  old  manor-house  his  stately  palace.  The  works 
were  commenced  about  the  year  1515,  and  they  were  urged  on  with  such 
rapidity  that  Ihe  cardinal  shortly  after  made  Hamilton  his  residence,  or,  as 
Skelton  would  have  it,  lie  held  his  “ court”  there.  The  splendours  of  Hampton 
Court  when  in  the  hands  of  Wolsey  speedily  produced  that  dangerous  “envy” 
which  in  1520  induced  him  to  present  his  palace  with  all  "its  sumptuous 
furniture  to  the  king.  Henry  VIII.  accepted  the  gift  without  hesitation  ; and,  I 
in  return,  graciously  “ licensed  the  lord  cardinal  to  lie  in  his  royal  mauor  at 
Richmond  at  his  pleasure  also  permitting  him  occasionally  to  occupy  Hamp- 
ton Court  itself.  In  1527  Montmorency,  the  Erench  ambassador,  was  received 
at  Hampton  Court  in  such  a style  that  the  Frenchmen  did  “ not  only  wonder  ’ 
at  it  here,  but  also  make  a glorious  report  of  it  in  their  own  country.” 

Ihe  great  hall  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  after  the  palace  had  come  into  his  ! 
possession,  and  he  added  other  buildings  to  the  pile,  “ till  it  became  more  like 
a small  city  than  a house.”  With  his  characteristic  selfishness,  he  also  affo-  I 
rested  the  couutry  around,  converting  a wide  tract  of  the  adjoining  lands  into  | 
a chase,  which  he  stocked  with  deer.  Henry  speut  much  of  his  time  at  j 
Hampton  Court.  Ihere  Edward  VI.  was  born,  aud  there  Jane  Seymour  died. 
Willi  Edward  himself  Hampton  Court  was  a favourite  residence,  and  so  it  | 
continued  to  be  during  several  succeeding  reigns.  James  I.  held  there  the  j 
conference  of  1604.  Many  of  both  his  happier  and  his  most  anxious  days  i 
were  spent  there  by  Charles  I.  In  1656  Cromwell  purchased  it,  and  made  it 


* Much  speculation  has  arisen  with  reference  to  the  singular  title— the  “Toy:”  it  mav 
however,  he  derived  from  the  tois  or  toils— movable  fence < of  net-work  that  were  used  as 
barriers  in  many  of  the  games,  once  played  daily  on  the  adjoining  green— the  tilting- 
ground,  or  (as  it  is  styled  in  a survey  of  the  year  1053)  the  tuying-place  of  the  Tudors 
and  Stuarts. 


his  principal  abode.  It  was  in  equal  favour  with  Charles  II.  after  the  Res- 
toration; James  II.  resided  there  less  habitually;  William  III.  and  Anne 
may  be  said  to  have  made  it  their  home.  The  first  and  second  Georges 
followed  in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors  in  so  far  as  Hampton  Court  is  con- 
cerned. But  since  their  time  a change  has  come  upon  what  Lord  Hervcy 
(Pope’s  “Lord  Fanny”)  was  pleased  to  call  the  “unchanging  circle  of  Hamp- 
ton Court.”  The  state  apartments  and  the  hall  are  thrown  open  freely  to  the 
public  daily,  with  the  exception  of  Fridays  ouly  ; and  the  rest  of  the  palace  is 
arranged  to  form  a series  of  residences  for  families  who  may  be  considered  to 
have  claims  upon  their  Sovereign  and  their  country.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
is  known  to  feel  a warm  interest  in  Hampton  Court,  and  the  appointments  to 
the  residences  in  the  palace  are  made  expressly  by  the  royal  command. 
Recent  circumstances  have  greatly  enhanced  the  interest  which  attaches  to  this 
royal  house,  thus  converted  into  a palace  of  the  people.  In  place  of  persons 
of  high  rank  but  narrow  means,  Hampton  Court  now  has  become,  for  the 
most  part,  the  residence  of  the  widows  and  orphan  families  of  officers  who 
have  fallen  in  the  Sikh  war,  and  in  the  Crimea;  and  we  may  feel  assured  that 
many  of  those  families  who  mourn  the  lost  heroes  of  the  present  fierce  struggle 
in  India — our  Havelocks  and  Neills — will  here  find  an  honourable  and  a 
honoured  home. 

The  palace  originally  consisted  of  five  principal  quadrangular  courts,  but  of 
these  three  only  now  remain.  To  these,  however,  must  be  added  a variety  of 
offices,  and  many  ranges  of  subordinate  buildings.  The  first  and  second  courts 
are  for  the  most  part  remains  of  the  original  palace,  with  the  exception  of  very 
questionable  classic  additions  in  the  second  court  and  the  great  hall  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  third  court  is  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is 
a dull  and  heavy  affair.  The  hall  has  lately  undergone  a complete  restoration, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  well  done  : the  grand  open-timber  roof,  the  finely- 
proportioned  windows  with  their  brilliant  new  heraldic  glazing  by  Willemcnt, 
the  showy  array  of  banners,  the  groups  of  armour,  and  the  quaint  and  still 
bright-hued  tapestry,  all  combine  to  realise  the  most  romantic  vision  of  a palatial 
hall.  Adjoining  the  hall  is  a truely  appropriate  withdrawing  room. 


HAMPTON  COCUT,  GARDEN  FRONT. 


To  the  state  apartments  we  ascend  by  the  “ king’s  staircase  ” at  an  angle  of 
the  second  court.  A scries  of  wretched  allegories  cover  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  this  staircase;  they  are  the  work  of  Verrio.*  Wc  first  enter  the  “guard- 
chamber,”  where  there  are  some  curious  weapons  of  by-gone  days.  Here 
commences  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  pictures,  some  originals,  others 
copies,  mauy  curious  and  valuable,  aud  more  equally  uninteresting  and 
worthless,  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  long  range  of  noble  rooms.  There  are 
a few  relics  of  the  state  furniture  also  here,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  fine 
china.  The  cartoons  demand  a far  more  detailed  notice  than  our  space  will 


admit;  we  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a few  brief  words  of  ardent  ad- 
miration, and  a strong  expression  of  hope  that  these  most  precious  of  our 
national  “Art-treasures”  may  be  removed  from  the  sombreg  allcry  to  which 


* Yerrio  was  one  of  the  most  famed  of  a school  of  artists,  who,  in  accordance  with  a 
taste  generated  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  covered  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  Engli-li 
mansions  with  enormous  allegorical  pictures.  He  has  been  immortalised  by  Tope  in  the 
lines  descriptive  of  “ Tirnon  Villa  ” : — 

“ On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  aud  Laguerre." 
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they  are  now  consigned,  in  order  to  their  taking  their  rightful  place  in  a worthy 
“National  Gallery”  in  London.* * * § * * 

The  garden  is  well  worthy  a visit.  It  affords  some  fine  views  of  the  palace, 
and  it  also  contains  the  famed  “ vine,”  which  tills  its  ample  hot-house,  and  dis- 
plays such  a collection  of  clusters  as  it  is  probable  never  elsewhere  hung  upon  a 
single  tree. f We  return  to  the  open  gardens,  and  walk  past  the  palace.  Leaving 
behind  us  a newly-built  tower,  we  enter  the  “wilderness,”  a thickly  planted  space 
to  the  north  of  the  maiu  edifice,  where  some  of  the  finest  trees  in  England  are 
grouped  together.:}:  At  the  extremity  of  this  wilderness  is  the  “Maze.”§  We 
need  no  guide  to  lead  us  to  the  entrance  that  tempts  all  visitors  to  explore  the 
intricacies  within ; for  more  than  one  of  the  pleasure-seekers  of  the  day  is 
there  before  us,  and  their  laughter  is  by  no  means  kept  within  the  hedges  of 
the  maze,  though  it  does  not  transgress  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
And  this  remark  leads  us  to  observe  that  the  great  boon  of  free  public  access  to 
Hampton  Court  Palace  aud  Gardens,  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  public, 
llarely,  indeed,  is  an  individual  to  be  seen,  who  needs  to  be  reminded  that  he  is 
acting  with  impropriety.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  of  all 
classes  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  so  liberally  afforded  them  of  enjoying 
this  beautiful  place;  and  yet  the  few  police  who  are  on  duty  fiud  their  office 
almost  a sinecure.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  reader  will  permit  us  to  vary  these  comparatively  dry  details  of  facts, 
by  introducing  a sketch  of  one  of  those  “characters”  so  frequently  cucountercd 
on  or  about  the  river. 

During  our  later  visits  to  Hampton  Court,  we  have  felt  disappointment  that 
we  did  not  meet  at  the  old  landing  a man  who  had  been  long  associated  with 
our  memories  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  known  by  the  soubriquet  of 
“ Fresh- Water  Jack.”  We  missed  the  blithe  rosy  face,  the  bright  eyes,  the 
broad  joyous  smile  of  the  young  Irishman,  who  was  accustomed  to  assure  us 
he  knew  of  our  approaching  visit  to  “the  Coort”  by  a “drame”  he  had.  He 
was  lame ; and  we  remember  once  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  him  a situation 
where  he  might  earn  his  “ crust  ” on  dry  land,  believing  lie  might  lose  alto- 
gether the  use  of  his  limbs,  from  being  so  continually  in  and  about  the  water; 
but  Jack  said  he  couldn’t  bear  the  thought  of  quitting  the  beautiful  “ould 
river  ” that  lie  knew,  and  that  knew  him : besides,  so  many  would  miss  him, — 
his  friends — God  bless  them  ! — who  called  to  see  him  and  the  “Coort”  anyway 
once  a-year.  “ A fresh-water  Jack,”  he  would  say,  “ is  all  as  one  as  a king — he 
never  dies.”  So  there ’d  be  another  in  his  place  before  he ’d  been  a mile  away 
from  Hampton  : and  sure  some  of  his  own  beautiful  ladies  and  gentlemen  might 
be  murdered  by  them  thieving  “jacks,”  “and  the  sin  o’  that  would  be  on  his 
soul  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  may  be  afther.”  No  ; as  long  as  he  had  one 
leg  to  stand  on,  and  two  hands  to  help,  he’d  keep  his  ground  in  the  “ wather.” 

Poor  Jack  ! vvlieu  he  declared  his  tongue  was  loosely  hung  he  said  the  truth ; 
he  told  us  the  first  day  of  our  acquaintance  all  he  had,  or  rather  all  he  chose,  to 
tell — for  Irishmen,  however  voluble,  have  their  reserves.  He  professed  great 
love  and  admiration  for  the  Thames ; but  it  was  evident  that,  no  matter  what 
his  worldly  interests  might  he,  his  heart  was  in  a perpetual  state  of  transit 
between  Cork  and  Kerry.  He  had  plenty  of  information  about  the  river, 
and  was  an  excellent  fisherman  “when  not  on  duty;”  knew  where  to  get 
gudgeons,  and  where  the  barbel  lay,  aud  would  keep  a keen  eye  and  a steady 
hand  to  his  work ; but  say  a word  of  “ the  Lee”  or  “ the  Shannon” — just  name 
Killarney — down  would  go  the  rod,  the  pole  might  lloat  where  it  pleased,  in  an 
ecstasy  he  would  pitch  all  the  ground-bait  over  at  once,  and,  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  tlueut  tongue — if  he  had  not  done  so  previously — inform  you  that  “ iu  troth” 
he  was  an  Irishman  himself,  and  what  was  bother  still,  a Cork  man— and  what 
was  twice  as  good  as  that,  a boy  from  Clonakilty  ! “ Sure,  then,  I ’ll  never  turn 
the  back  of  my  hand  on  ould  Ireland.  People  says  to  me  ‘ Why  do  you  say 
you’re  Irish,  Jack,  when  you  have  such  beautiful  English  on  the  top  of  yer 
tongue?’  but  I’d  scorn  to  be  an  imposture.  No,  if  Ireland  hadn’t  a rag  to 
her  back,  or  a string  to  her  harp,  every  blade  of  her  grass  would  be  dearer  to 
Jack  O’Conner  than  all  the  timber  on  the  Thames, — and  that ’s  a bould  word, 
for  well  I know  the  forests  it  lloats  all  over  the  world,  and  I’ve  nothin’  to 
say  aginst  them : but  for  all  that,  1 ’d  rather  this  minute  have  a blade  of  the 
grass  that  grows  on  my  mother’s  grave  than  the  whole  of  ’em.” 

We  remember  inquiring,  if  Jack  loved  his  country  so  tenderly,  why  he  had 
left  it.  Jack  twisted  his  shoulders  and  said  “the  rason?”  Why,  betwixt 
the  famine  and  the  sickness,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  love  but  the  bare 
sod ; but  he  added,  “ Even  with  all  the  sickness  and  the  hunger,  I ’d  have  stuck 
to  that  sod  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  hurt  I got  in  mee  knee  (saving  yer  presence) ; 
but  if  boys  with  the  use  of  their  four  boues  couldn’t  get  more  than  the  wet 
potatoe  aud  the  sup  of  wather,  how  could  such  a bocher  ||  as  ineeself  get  through  ? 
— and  all  mee  people  either  dead  or  gone  to  the  Far  West ! If  I had  the  luck  to 
take  the  pledge,  aud  keep  it,  it ’s  not  here  I ’d  be,  anyway.  I got  my  wound 
through  being  overtaken  during  the  full  of  the  May  moon,  at  the  corner,  as 
you  turn  from  the  Lake  to  go  up  to  the  blessed  Church  of  Aghadoe.  I thought 
1 wasn’t  quite  right  in  mceself,  and  I knew  my  neighbours — the  good  people** 
— from  the  skirl  of  the  pipes  coming  through  the  air,  just  like  the  song  of  a bird 
through  the  leaves  of  a forest ; and  I felt  the  drowsiness  coming  over  me, — 
‘ Keep  up,  John  Conner,’  I says,  ‘and  don’t  be  taking  the  breadth  of  the  road 
instead  of  the  length  of  it ; but  go  on.’  Well,  I tried  hard,  but  I couldn’t  foot 
a straight  line;  and  I heerd  them  coming  closer  and  closer;  aud  I had  sense 
euough  to  be  ashamed  of  mceself  one  minute,  and  glad  the  next  because  the  only 

* Somestrange  caprice  has  brought  down  to  Hampton  Court,  and  placed  in  the  principal 
state  room,  the  wretched  paraphernalia  which  was  considered  to  have  done  honour  to  the 
“ Great  Duke  " on  the  occasion  of  his  remains  lying  in  state. 

t This  vine  produces  the  grape  called  the  Black  Hamburg ; it  spreads  over  a surface  of 
110  feet,  and  in  some  seasons  it  has  yielded  more  than  Z500  bunches  of  grapes. 

X This  wilderness  was  planted  by  King  William  III.,  with  a view  to  hide  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  north  side  of  the  palace,  where  the  old  domestic  offices  were  situated. 

§ This  is  a curious  relic  of  the  ancient  taste  in  gardening,  and  was  planted  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  It  consists  of  narrow  walks  between  tall  clipped  bushes,  which  wind 
intricately  to  the  open  space  in  the  centre;  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  it  may  be 
reached,  and  any  deviation  leads  to  a stoppage  and  a necessity  for  ret  racing  the  path. 

{Lame  man.  Tipsy.  ~ **  Fairies. 


girl  I cared  for  wasn’t  there  to  see.  ‘And  it’s  a purty  pass  I’m  come  to,’  I 
says,  ‘when  I don’t  wish  you — darlint  of  my  heart! — to  be  near  me!’  and  yet 
I wasn’t  so  overtaken  intirely  but  I knew  where  I was ; and  I saw  the  leaves 
dancing  in  circles  on  the  road,  and  the  dust  wheeling,  aud  every  now  and  agin  a 
buz  in  my  ear,  and  I tuk  off  my  hat,  not  to  be  wantin’  in  manners,  as  they  passed, 
though  I wished  meeself  far  euough  away  ; and  then  of  a suddent  1 minded  there 
was  a slip  of  a rowan-tree  growing  over  the  gripe  of  the  ditch,  and  I knew  if  I 
could  catch  a lioult  of  one  of  its  dawsliv  boughs,  or  even  get  under  its  shade, 

I ’d  be  as  safe  as  if  I was  in  the  holy  cardinal’s  hall  up  there,  and  his  holiness 
himself  to  the  fore;*  so  here  goes,  I says,  aud  I made  a spring,  thinking  to 
clear  the  gripe — for  in  them  times  I was  free  and  firm  of  foot  as  the  finest  deer 
on  Glena ; but  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  mee  head  was  light,  aud  mee  feet  heavy 
wid  the  brogues, — for  it  was  a holiday,  so  I had  ’em  on, — and  into  the  gripe  I 
went:  if  there  was  wather  in  it,  I’d  have  been  drownded  like  a blind  puppy, 
but  as  it  was,  I lay  like  a turtle,  aud  the  moon  looking  mee  full  in  the  face  like 
a Christian.  I roared  and  cried  ; but  sure  I knew  no  one  could  hear  me  that 
would  give  me  a taste  of  help ; and  I wanted  to  think  of  mee  prayers,  and  if  I 
could  have  got  at  one,  I ’d  ha’  been  safe  enough ; but  1 was  bothered  between  the 
goin’  and  the  comin’  of  the  good  people’s  pipes,  and  the  song  she  had 
sung  for  me,  and  me  only,  not  two  hours  gone, — the  song  warbled  round 
mee  heart,  aud  the  pipes,  as  I said,  bothered  mee  ears,  and  I knew  by  the 
prayers  keepin’  their  distance  that  there  was  somethin’  goin’  to  happen  beyant 
the  common  ; and  sure  enough,  it  wasn’t  long  ’till  they  gathered  round  me,  like 
a swarm  of  bees  round  a Maybush,  first  peepin’  and  pry  in’  at  me,  as  if  I was  a 
grate  curosity,  and  not  one  of  ’em  the  length  of  mee  hand,  and  titherin’  and 
sniggerin’,  all  as  one  as  the  young  girls  of  fiesh  and  blood  are  so  fond  of  doing 
when  they  set  their  comethcrs  on  some  unfortunate  boy  without  sense,  or,  indeed, 
with  sense — for  one  sort  is  just  as  ’asy  made  nothin’  of  as  the  other.  Then  they 
made  a ball-room  of  mee  chest,  footiu’  and  patherin’  over  me;  and  the  young 
ones  made  a horse  of  mee  nose,  and  the  king  and  queen  had  high  tea  on  mee 
forehead,  and  a game  of  hide-and-seek  through  mee  hair.  1 knew  that  as  long 
as  the  good  people  liked  to  divart  themselves  that  way,  I should  say  nothin’ 
against  it,  though  if  I could  have  thought  of  a prayer,  they’d  have  had  it ; 
so  I lay  as  still  as  a dead  lamb  until  one,  all  over  in  a shine  of  silver,  cried 
out  they  must  have  some  shooting,  aud  theu  there  was  grate  scrimigiu’  aud 
racing,  and  trying  their  bows  and  arras,  and  they  set  to  pulling  the  hair 
out  of  mee  head  for  bow-strings,  and  I bearing  it  all  like  a Christian,  and  yet 
couldn’t  think  of  a Christian  prayer  ! Oh  ! my  grief!  Well,  though  they  war 
little,  the  high  heels  of  their  dawshy  shoes  ran  like  iron  into  mee  flesh,  and  l 
desired  to  ax  them  to  go  ’asy,  particular  those  on  mee  nose,  who  kickt  it 
crooked,  and  left  it  so — as  yer  honor  may  see,  if  you  pay  me  the  compliment  to 
look  straight  in  mee  face.”  And  certainly  Jack’s  nose  leaned  considerably 
more  to  one  side  than  to  the  other — this  gave  him  a quaint,  roguish  ex- 
pression. He  continued,  “ Well,  I dun  know  how  it  was,  but  I began  to 
think  of  mee  poor  mother ; aud  though  she  wasn’t  a prayer,  she  was  the  next 
thing  to  it, — she  taught  me  all  she  knew  that  way,  as  well  as  every  other  way  ; 
and  surely,  the  more  I thought  of  her,  the  lighter  grew  the  little  iron  heels,  aud 
somehow,  the  dawshy  craythurs  themselves  seemed  as  if  the  light  shoue  through 
them;  but  still  they  kep’  on  at  their  new  play,  shootiu’  their  little  arras, 
which  sparkled  for  ail  the  world  like  stivers  of  diamonds,  so  bright  and  swift — 
made  out  of  dew  and  moonlight,  and  the  webs  that  glitter  on  the  hedges  of  a 
summer  morning — so  that  I was  fairly  bothered  watching  them,  now  thinkin’ 
this  and  now  thinkin’  that;  and  my  mother  seemed  a grate  ould  picture  iu 
the  thick  of  it.  At  last  I spied  up  at  the  sky,  aud  sure  enough  I thought 
I saw  the  first  strake  of  day,  like  an  augel’s  smile  iu  the  heavens,  aud  with 
that  I said  asy  to  myself,  ‘Ob,  Holy  Mary!’  That  done  it — and  me  too! 
Skirl — whirl — wish — e ! — all  round  me.  But  one,  a little  spiteful  devil,  with 
a hooked  nose,  and  a red  feather  in  his  cap,  came  out  of  the  mob,  and  taking 
his  stand  on  the  top  of  a bouchlawn,  draws  his  bow,  aud  looking  at  me  as  a 
judge  looks  at  a prisoner,  ‘Take  that,  John  O'Conner,’  he  says,  ‘for  findin’ 
fault  with  the  heels  of  mee  boots,  that  war  made  before  the  Flood,’  he  says, 

‘ and  are  better  thau  new  now !’  and  with  that  he  lets  fly  at  me,  and  the  arra 
hot  me  in  the  knee.  I thought  the  life  would  lave  me  that  very  minute;  but 
life  is  tough,  and  hearts  arc  tougher.  I sat  up,  and  sure  enough  when  I did 
the  heavens  were  all  in  a glow  o’  pink  like  a bride’s  blushes,  aud  an  innocent 
rabbit  was  staring  me  full  in  the  face.  I might  have  taken  the  priest’s  word  for 
it,  aud  believed  it  nothiu’  but  a drame,  only  for  the  lameness  and  the  arra,  which 
I drew  out  with  this  hand  {that’s  so  honoured  as  to  hand  ye  safe  ashore,  mee 
noble  lady) : and  mee  poor  mother  kep  it  for  a corker*  for  many  a day  to 
fasten  her  shawl.  One  Sunday  she  forgot  a warnin’  she  had,  and  took  it  to 
Mass,  and  she  never  saw  it  afther.” 

Poor  Jack  ! his  place,  to  our  fancy,  can  never  be  efficiently  filled.  We  inquired 
for  him,  and,  to  our  astonishment,  heal'd  that,  fascinated  by  the  blandishments  of 
a recruiting  sergeant,  he  had  exchanged  theThames  for  the  “Connaught  Hangers.” 

“ But  his  knee — his  lameness  !”  we  exclaimed. 

“Please,  my  lady,”  said  the  new  “Jack,”  “his  knee  was  bosh,  and  his 
lameness  bosh.  He  made  a good  thing  of  it  here — all  blarney : he  got  shil- 
lings where  I get  peucc.  He  was  born  with  a silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.” 

“ How?  has  any  one  heard  of  him  lately  ?” 

“Oh,  yes  ; he  was  in  the  Crimea,  and  distinguished  himself,  they  said  : led 
a something,  which  I don’t  believe — all  bosh! — lost  a leg  and  an  arm  (I 
should  not  wonder  if  they  grew  again,  like  the  lobster’s) — was  made  a sergeant, 
and  got  a pension,  and  a lot  of  medals  at  his  button-hole,  and  a Queen’s 
handkerchief  in  his  pocket.  Pity  he  doesn’t  come  back  to  his  old  place — he 
should  have  it  cheap.” 

What  a grumbling  water-rat!  We  were  more  than  proud  of  our  old 
acquaintance ; but  we  hoped  he  had  not  fooled  us  so  entirely,  and  arc  more 
than  willing  to  believe  his  lameness  was  real,  and  that  time  had  removed  the 
impediment  to  preferment. 

* Present.  f A corker — strong  pin. 


SEA-WEEDS, 

AS  OBJECTS  OF  DESIGN.* 

BY  S.  J.  MACKIE,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A. 

As  one  coming  in  a strange  land,  for  the  first  time, 
on  ajuuction  of  many  roads,  finds  himself  bewildered, 
and  hesitating  in  his  choice  which  to  take,  being 
ignorant  which  leads  to  the  fairest  places,  and  not 
knowing  what  beauties  he  may  miss  by  selecting 
the  one  or  the  other,  so  in  displaying  the  attractions 
of  sea-weeds  for  artistic  purposes — a field  where  so 
little  has  been  attempted — it  is  not  easy  to  decide, 
where  so  many  courses  appear  to  be  open.  It  is  not 
the  difficulty  of  a beginning,  for  the  start  has  been 
made ; nor  of  the  end,  for  a precipitate  retreat  has 
happened  to  more  than  one  illustrious  character; 
and  if  our  pages  should  prove  as  entertaining  as  the 
immortal  Sam’s  valentine,  even  “a  sudden  pull  up” 
might  only  make  the  reader  “ wish  there  was  more.” 
But  the  difficulty  is  in  adopting  that  order  of  narra- 
tion which  shall  be  most  attractive  in  securing  for 
the  neglected  sea-weeds  their  due  mead  of  recog- 
nition and  reward. 

That  I am  treading  in  a new  field,  is,  perhaps, 
after  all,  only  a fancy — the  wisest  man  had  strange 
notions  about  novelties — and  I may  find,  as  one  of 
our  most  popular  naturalists  has  humorously  com- 
plained, that  some  plodding  German  has  been 
among  the  rocks  before  me.  But  an  old  play  has  j 
often  a good  run,  and  an  old  notion — especially  if 
it  has  got  rusty — may  be  as  good  as  new,  if  it  be 
well  polished  up  again.  We  arc  prepared,  therefore, 
gentle  reader,  that  as 

“ Fashions  which  arc  now  called  new. 

Have  been  worn  by  more  than  you; 

Elder  times  have  worn  the  same, 

Though  the  new  ones  get  the  name.” 

So  some  malicious  critic  or  learned  book-worm  may 
inform  us,  in  a week  or  two,  of  some  ponderous 
volume,  or  of  some  coincident  phrases  gleaned 
from  antiquated  or  obscure  books,  by  which  all  our 
ideas  of  newness  or  invention  shall  be  scattered  to 
that  wind  that  “ tosses  about  in  cv’ry  bare  tree 
and  it  will  then  be  said  of  us,  as  Xenarchus  did  of 
the  poets, — 

“ They  never  say 

A single  thing  that’s  new.  But  all  they  do 

Is  to  clothe  old  ideas  in  language  new  ; 

Turning  the  same  things  o’er  and  o'er  again, 

And  upsido  down.’’ 

We  have,  however,  made  up  our  minds — not  with- 
out reflection  indeed — to  follow  out  the  three  natural 
divisions  of  Melanospcrras,  Iihodospcrms,  and  Chlo- 
rosperms,  or  olive,  red,  and  green  weeds.  The  choice 
of  order,  of  course,  lay  chiefly  between  that  of  the 
natural  history  series,  and  that  of  the  manufactures 
themselves, — whether,  in  fact,  to  make  art  and  work- 
manship the  primary  or  the  secondary  consideration 
in  our  remarks.  As  it  is  in  the  sea-weeds  them- 
selves, as  worthy  objects  of  study,  that  we  wish  the 
chief  interest  to  centre,  we  at  once  determined  to 
give  them  every  promincuce. 

In  our  first  paper  we  figured  some  of  those  pre- 
valent species  which  no  one  could  fail  to  find  in  a 
walk  aloug  the  shore : iu  this,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  olive  weeds  or  true  fuei,  we  shall  continue  to 
draw  our  illustrations  chiefly  from  among  others  of 
those  common  forms  which  are  accessible  to  every- 
body, about  which  there  are  no  considerations  of 
rarity,  pains,  or  price,  and  which  indeed  are  always 
to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  picking  them  up. 

The  Melanospermea  are  characterised  by  natural- 
ists as  plants  of  an  olive  green  or  brown  colour, 
and  as  being  in  their  fructification  either  monoecious 
or  dioecious,  that  is,  having  the  distinctive  organs 
on  the  same  or  on  different  plants.  They  are 
propagated  by  spores,  either  developed  externally, 
or  singly,  or  in  groups  in  proper  conceptaeles, 
each  spore  being  enveloped  in  a pellucid  skin, 
called  a perispore,  and  being  in  some  cases  simple, 
and  in  others  ultimately  dividing  into  two,  four, 
or  eight  sporules.  Anlheridia — a term  admitted 

as  indicative  only,  and  by  courtesy  in  the  case  of 
the  alga?,  the  actual  propriety  of  the  term  being 
still  coutested — appear  iu  some ; in  others  are  trans- 
parent cells  filled  with  orange- coloured  vivacious 
corpuscles,  possessed  of  free  motion  by  means  of 


• Continued  from  pago  8. 
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vibratile  cilia.  The  whole  group  is  marine.  If  any 
take  objection  to  the  word  “ plants,”  the  botanist 
will  tell  them  that  alga?  have  a double  respiration, 
like  their  higher  sisters  of  the  land, — that  by  day 
they  absorb  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  give  out  the  life- 
supporting oxygen,  and  that  in  the  sileut  hours  of 
the  night  they  reverse  the  process,  and  emit  carbonic- 
acid  gas. 

To  point  out  their  relations  and  concordances  with 
terrestrial  vegetation,  is,  however,  a very  easy  task, 
but  not  so  is  it  to  draw  the  line  between  animality 
and  vegetation.  Some  authors,  indeed,  and  those 
not  despicable  ones,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  germs  of  some  sea-weeds,  in  their  first 
conditions,  are  actually  endowed  with  life.  Be  i 
this  as  it  may,  no  line  has  yet  been  drawn  which  ; 


separates  either  distinctly  or  decisively  the  animal 
from  the  plant ; and,  as  Dr.  Bindley  truly  observes, 
“ whatever  errors  of  observation  may  have  occurred, 
those  very  errors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  true  ones, 
show  the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossi- 
bility, of  pointing  out  the  exact  frontier  of  either 
kingdom.”  We  commence  our  present  division — 
and  shall  follow  the  like  course  with  the  others — 
with  its  higher  forms,  and,  proceeding  in  descend- 
ing order,  shall  in  each  conclude  with  those  humble 
rudimentary  forms  in  which  the  rigid  divisions  of 
classification  are  obliterated,  and  the  only  differences 
which  can  be  assigned  are,  at  best,  but  little  more 
than  arbitrary. 

To  me  how  welcome  and  how  dear  are  the  olive 
algals  of  the  rocky  shores ! Born  within  sound  of 


Fig.  15.  SARGA8SCJI  BACCIFEROM,  Oil  GULF  WEED. 


the  surging  waves,  for  ever  singing  “ their  unrhymed 
lyric  lays” — from  infancy  to  manhood  living  on  the 
margin  of  the  briny  deep — how  fresh  and  dear  to 
me  these  much  neglected  things  ! “ What  pleasant 

visions  haunt  me”  of  childish  hopes  and  fears;  and 
as  again  I seem  to 

“ Gaze  upon  the  sea, 

All  the  old  romantic  legends, 

All  my  dreams  come  back  to  me." 

And  in  Fancy’s  realms  my  trooping  thoughts  pass 
on  to  those  homeless  wanderers  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  for  whom  never  more  the  scenes  of 
their  first  homes  will  wear  a charm, — who,  torn 
from  all  familiar  ties,  and  tossed  and  buffeted  on  the 
sea  of  life,  may  perish  unregarded  in  some  far 
distant  land.  The  surging  crests  of  the  great 
ocean’s  waves  oft  cast,  to  moulder  on  our  shores, 
the  weeds  and  plants  of  other  climes.  We  have 
figured  one  of  these  fragments,  which,  after  its  long 
and  boisterous  wanderings  from  the  Azores  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  new  world,  across  the  wide 
Atlantic  to  our  own  boreal  coasts  of  the  old,  has 
lost  but  little  of  its  beauty.  In  the  days  of  old 
adventure  the  matted  cords  of  this  charming  species 
stopped  the  famous  Spaniard’s  ships ; and  still  the 
long  and  narrow  floating  isles  of  gulf-weeds — 


shunned  by  the  sailor — arc  the  resting-places  of 
myriads  of  crabs,  and  other  hosts  of  ocean’s  progeny 
hide  and  nestle  in  its  watery  bowers. 

But  charming  as  the  Sargassum  bacciferum  is  in 
its  gracefulness,  and  attractive  as  it  may  be  in  its 
historic  associations,  naturalists  would  not  of  course 
admit  either  itself  or  its  congener,  the  Sargassum 
vulgare , as  a truly  British  kind,  but  would  properly 
regard  them  as  the  stray  waifs  of  tropical  climes. 
The  generic  name  is  a latinization  of  the  term 
“ sargazo,”  given  to  the  gulf-weeds  by  the  com- 
panions of  Columbus,  and  will  for  ever  preserve 
the  memory  of  its  first  discoverer ; while  the  ancient 
specific  additimentnm  of  “natans,”  or  swimming, 
was  highly  characteristic  of  the  habits  of  the 
species. 

Next  in  the  ranks,  and  foremost  of  the  really 
British  weeds,  stauds  the  common,  but  elegant, 
Halidrys  siliquosa,  which  we  have  already  figured 
in  our  first  paper,  distinguished  from  all  other  fuci 
by  the  compound  structure  of  its  air-vessels, — a 
character  peculiar  to  it,  and  to  the  beautiful  Fucus 
osmundaceus,  of  the  western  shores  of  North 
America.  In  the  last  the  structure  is  slightly 
different,  the  vesicles  being  constricted  at  the  joints 
like  striligs  of  beads.  The  air-vessels  of  the  Hali- 
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Fig.  18.— roRiiON  of  desmaeestia  ligclata. 

and  are  a9  fresh  in  substance  and  in  colour  as  when 
they  were  first  collected.  Choice  samples  seem 
thus  capable  of  being  indefinitely  preserved  in  proper 
glass  or  earthen  vessels  for  use  at  any  time  by  the 
designer. 

In  a recent  visit  to  the  Art-museums  at  South 
Kensington,  I observed  two  instances  of  the  intro- 
duction of  sea  weeds.  One  in  Mr.  H.  Weekes’s 
noble  statue  of  a “ Young  Naturalist,”  where,  though 


drys  siliquosa,  are  those  pea-pod-like  expansions  of 
the  frond,  divided  into  chambers,  which  seem  almost 
to  take  the  place  of  leaves  in  our  lignograph. 

Intermediate  between  Halidrys  and  the  true  fuci, 
is  placed  the  genus  Cystoceira.  One  of  the  most 
elegant  of  this  charming  genus  is  the  heath-like 
species,  Cystoceira  ericoides.  On  the  shores  of  the 
south  of  England  especially,  and  over  a very  consider- 


able geographical  range,  extending  even  to  the  north 
of  Africa,  it  may  be  gathered  at  almost  any  period  of 
the  summer  or  autumn.  Under  the  water  it  glows 
with  prismatic  colours,  and  as  each  twig  waves  to 
and  fro,  the  lines  vary  as  the  light  glauces  on  its 
fronds;  and  while  some  “seem  covered  with  sky- 
blue  flowers,  others  remain  dark.”  In  the  air  it 
presents  ouly  a glossy  yellow,  and  in  the  herbarium 


might  be  expected,  a deterioration  and  loss  of  colour 
more  or  less,  takes  place  in  each  successive  instance. 
The  ordinary  method  of  preserving  sea-weeds  for 
natural  history  purposes  is,  as  is  familiarly  known, 
to  compress  them  betweeu  folds  of  linen  and  blot- 
ting-paper, on  stout  drawing-paper,  to  which,  by 
their  glutinous  nature,  they  firmly  adhere,  forming, 
under  the  skilfulncss  of  the  manipulator,  the  most 
exquisite  natural  pictures.  Iu  all  these,  however, 
the  very  act  of  compression,  and  the  spreading  out 
of  the  object  on  a flat  surface,  gives  an  unnatural 
aspect,  very  different  from  the  natural  one ; it  may 
be  well,  therefore,  that  I should  slate  that  iu  some 
few  experiments  I have  made,  I have  found  that 
pure  glycerine  will  preserve  even  the  more  pulpy 
aud  plump  sorts, — if  I may  use  that  expressive  adjec- 
tive,— without  even  the  slightest  change  for  at  least 
considerable  periods.  Some  of  my  spccimeus  have 
been  kept  in  glycerine  for  more  than  eight  months, 


Fig.  1G.— MAGNIFIED  VIEW  OF  RECEPTACLE  AND  VESICLE  AT  APEX  OF  BRANCH  OF  CYSTOCEIRA  ERICOIDES. 


all  its  enchanting  beauties  of  colour  are  gone,  aud  j 
unless  very  great  pains  and  skill  have  been  exercised  j 
iu  the  manipulation,  it  will  have  shrunk  in  drying, 
and  turned  black. 

One  might,  in  passing,  point  out  some  attractions 
in  even  the  rather  stiff  and  cylindrical  Pycnoy/iycus 
tuberculatus ; and  standing  alone  as  it  does,  sui 
generis , it  seems  hard  to  pass  it  by ; but  unless  we 
had  a thick  folio  volume  devoted  to  our  subject, 
it  were  hopeless  to  attempt  to  dwell  on  half  the 
pretty  things  which  might  well  arrest  us  in  our 
butterfly  passage,  in  which,  like  the  Irish  poet’s 
“ child  at  a feast,”  we  can  but  “ sip  of  a sweet  and 
fly  on  to  the  rest.” 

Of  the  true  fuci  we  have  already  figured  the 
knotted  one,  of  which  Scotch  boys  make  whistles 
( Fucus  nodosus),  and  that  with  the  saw-like  edges 
{Fucus  serratas),  but  the  ordinary  bladder-bearing 
sort,  the  Fucus  vesiculosus,  and  the  more  translucent 


Fig.  17.— enoNDRes  crispus. 
and  bladdeiiess  or  smooth  kind,  the  Fucus  ceranoides, 
and  indeed  the  whole  genus,  though  common  in  the 
extreme,  have  high  claims  to  the  attention  of  de- 
signers, not  alone  in  the  elegance  of  their  outlines 
and  the  disposition  of  their  fronds,  but  as  the  very 
types  and  models  of  sea-weeds. 

The  Fucus  vesiculosus  was  at  one  time,  parti- 
cularly iu  the  Orkney  Isles,  regularly  cropped  for 
the  manufacture  of  kelp,  and  it  is  also  known  to 
contain  a valuable  portion  of  the  sweet  principle 
called  mannite.  In  the  cold  and  inhospitable  regions 
of  the  polar  lands,  when  the  thick  snow  has  buried 
the  scanty  herbage  of  the  fields,  the  rocks  furnish 
in  their  meadows  of  fuci,  abundant  fodder  for  the 
hungry  kine,  which  regularly,  at  the  retreat  of  the 


tide,  come  down  to  graze  ; and  if  our  pages  were 
not  devoted  to  other  arts  than  the  culinary,  we 
might,  uot  uuentertainingly,  finish  our  chapter  with 
a disquisition  on  eatable  sea-weeds,  and  on  the 
various  means  by  which  they  might  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  luxuries  or  necessities  of  the  “cooking- 
animal” — man. 

The  Icelanders,  Greenlanders,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  East  Indians,  have  already  made  some  progress 
in  this  department ; and  nearer  home,  the  “ carra- 
geen,” or  Irish  moss,  was  long  ago  placed  on  the 
table.  Or,  if  the  natural  history  of  the  class  were 
our  object,  we  might  with  equal  pleasure  dwell  on 
the  marvellous  exhibition  of  the  strange  animal-like 
motions  of  the  troops  of  zoo-spores  which  issue 
from  the  thick  yellow  slime  exuded  from  the  ripe 
receptacles  of  the  Fucus  serratus , — motions  appa- 
rently so  voluntary,  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider 
them  as  concordant  with  mere  vegetation. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the 
capabilities  of  these  weeds  as  sug- 
gestive models  for  the  carver  in 
wood.  Now  few  modern  struc- 
tures are  fitted  up  with  more 
elegance  than  our  first-class  ships, 
and  iu  them  no  one  will  contend 
there  is  not  a great  and  appro- 
priate field  for  the  display  of  the 
ornamental  or  decorative  capa- 
bilities of  sea- weeds.  Here  they 
are  at  once  appropriate  and  re- 
miniscent of  those  shores  we 
have  left  behind  us, — speaking  to 
us  of  that  sea  over  which  we  are  gliding,  of  those 
lands  whence  we  have  departed,  and  of  those  other 
lauds  which  we  are  seeking.  Around  and  beneath 
figure-heads,  as  scrolls  upon  (lie  bows  or  stern, 
bordering  the  panels  of  the  cabin,  aud  modelled  to 
suit  the  various  machinery  on  deck,  the  designer 
might  create  a marine  ornamentation  as  character- 
istic and  as  pleasing,  and  as  elaborate,  if  he  chose, 
as  Corinthian  skill  developed  from  the  tile-covered 
plant  for  the  architecture  of  the  land. 

In  bronze  or  iu  iron,  indeed  in  all  dark  metal- 
work, the  fuci  could  not  fail  to  be  elegant  objects, 
and  rich  in  their  grouping  and  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced. Iu  many  of  those  objects,  too,  which  the 
gilder  prepares,  the  cockle-shells,  or  cockle-like 
scrolls  and  cups  so  prominently  displayed,  might 
be  as  elegantly  and  more  appropriately  supported 
by  well  devised  groups  of  alga;  than  by  lilies,  fleurs- 
de-lys,  or  scrolls  of  meaningless  design. 

One  very  pretty  diminutive  species  of  Fucus  (F. 
canaliculatus)  grows  ou  the  very  edge  of  the  tide, 
aud  often  where  the  waves  wet  the  rocks  only  with 
their  spray.  The  chief  crop  grows  certainly  above  the 
level  of  half-tide,  and  these  plants  show  a preference 
for  droughty  situations ; not  unfrequently  in  the  hot 
days  of  the  summer  we  find  them  quite  crisp  and  dry, 
but  ou  the  return  of  the  tide  they  again  absorb  the 
aqueous  fluid,  and  recover  life  and  flexibility.  So  sea- 
weeds, which  have  long  been  shrivelled  up  in  the 
house,  will  recover  in  appearance  all  their  freshness 
and  verdancy  on  being  merely  immersed  in  a glass 
of  spring  or  salt  water ; and  we  make  this  allusion 
because  it  is  important  that  the  artist,  living  per- 
haps in  some  inland  towu  or  city,  should  know 
that  the  natural  models  he  may  bring  from  the  sea- 
side on  his  holiday  trip  may  be  iu  reality,  though 
not  apparently,  usefully  retained  for  future  studies. 
Many  of  the  more  leathery  kinds  will  submit  to 
several  resuscitations  of  this  kind,  although,  as 


sparingly  made  use  of,  they  can  but  be  regarded  as 
successful  innovations  ; the  other  in  the  collection  of 
imitation  majolica  ware,  where  a large  vase  has  in 
relief  some  fronds  of  the  Fucus  serratus,  which,  from 
their  unnaturally  bright  green,  and  the  want  of  strict 
attention  to  the  natural  model,  are  not  so  attractive 
as  one  could  have  desired.  That  sea-weeds,  both 
painted  or  impressed  upon  china  and  earthenware, 
are  capable  of  producing  hue  results  can  scarcely  be 
doubted ; and  although  it  cannot  be  written  of  me, 
as  it  was  of  an  eminent  statesman, — 

“ China’s  the  passion  of  his  soul — 

A cup,  a plate,  a dish,  a bowl, 

Can  kindle  wishes  in  his  breast, 

Inflame  with  joy,  or  break  his  rest," — 

I shall  not  willingly  give  up  the  potter’s  art  as 
intractable  to  my  purpose. 

The  genus  Desmaresiia,  which  follows  the  fuci  in 
natural  order,  offers  some  neat  patterns  for  the 
painting  of  pottery  and  chinaware,  especially  in  the 
long  oval  fronds  of  the  Desmaresiia  liyulata , a mi- 
croscopic section  of  which  we  have  already  given  for 
another  purpose.  Its  branching  fronds,  so  leaf-like 
in  their  development,  and  yet  so  unleaf-like  in 
reality,  have  tempted  us  to  figure  a single  branch  of 
one  of  these  plants,  as  an  example  of  its  peculiar 
characters,  which,  in  their  pale  olive-green  and 
purple  hues,  could  scarcely  fail  of  showing  to  ad- 
vantage on  the  white  translucent  ground  of  alumi- 
nous materials.  We  have  plates  of  a particularly 
small  size  dedicated  to  the  curdled  produce  of  the 
dairy, — in  plain  English,  we  have  cheese-plates,  we 
have  soup-tureens  aud  vegetable-dishes,  meat-plates 
and  dessert-plates, — and  why  might  we  not  have 
articles  appropriated  to  the  service  of  fish,  and 
decorated  with  sea-weeds?  I have  frequently  seen, 
in  drying  these  objects,  their  forms  impressed 
through  the  thick  blotting-paper,  and  forming  very 
beautiful  tracery  in  low  relief  on  the  opposite  side. 
Such  impressions  have  always  suggested  the  idea  of 
a similarly  simple,  chaste,  and  clegaut  ornamentation 
of  the  plainer  aud  commoner  wares.  The  impres- 
sions left  by  the  Chondrus  crispus,  Dictyota  dicho- 
toma,  and  other  flat  and  interlacing  forms,  are  most 
admirable  for  such  a process.  Simple  accidents 
may  often  lead  to  unexpected  results ; and  Grecian 
legends  even  attribute  the  discovery  of  modelling  in 
relief  to  the  tracing  upon  the  wall,  by  a potter’s 
daughter,  of  the  shadow  of  her  departing  lover’s  face, 
which  her  father  modelled  afterwards  in  clay. 

Passing  by  the  genera  Arthrocladia,  Sporochnus , 
and  Carpomitra,  which  all,  in  agreater  or  lesser  degree, 
offer  pleasing  running  patterns  for  the  painting  of 
porcelain  or  earthenware,  and  of  fiat  surfaces  in 
general,  wc  come  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Lami- 
nar up,  so  well  and  ordinarily  known  under  the 
names  of  sea-girdles  and  tangle.  The  size  and 
expanse  of  the  fronds  of  the  various  species  of 
Laminaria,  as  well  as  the  bleak  aud  unprotected 
situations  in  which  they  grow,  exposed  to  the  full 
fury  of  the  waves,  is  provided  for  in  their  leathery 
toughness,  the  rope-like  stem,  and  the  numerous 
scutate  attachments  of  the  branching  root.  The 
root  of  the  sea-weed  differs  very  materially  from  the 
root  of  a plant, — through  it  no  nutritions  susten- 
ance is  conveyed  to  the  algal,  it  draws  nothing 


crevices  of  the  rocks,  but  merely  adheres  to  the 
surface.  How  far  their  peculiar  characters  could  be 
elegantly  made  use  of  in  the  handles  of  vases,  cover- 
lids, and  other  objects  and  parts  of  articles  which 
require  to  be  lifted  or  raised,  must  remain  to  be 
developed  by  the  practical  designer  and  manufac- 
turer, and  does  not  lay  with  the  naturalist  who 
writes  these  papers,  and  who  merely  throw's  out  the 
hint  and  suggestion. 

The  mussels  aud  shell-fish  which  attach  them- 
selves to  the  firm  rootlets  of  the  tangle,  or  which 
spin  together  or  nestle  in  the  meandering  fronds  of 
the  smaller  kinds,  often  produce  groupings  worthy 
of  much  admiration,  aud  which  would  form  material 
aids  in  the  elaboration  of  practical  patterns. 

As  there  is  much  difficulty  in  expressing  in  a 
greatly  reduced  draw'ing  a long  and  narrow  form 
like  that  of  the  common  tangle,  we  have  contented 
ourselves  with  giving  a figure  of  one  of  the  roots, 
to  show  how  applicable  they  are  for  Art-purposes. 

The  North  American  and  Kamsehatkan  species — 
the  Laminaria  lonyicrucis — has  a frond  as  large  as 
a table-cloth,  aud  a stem  of  proportionate  length. 
The  English  species  attain  very  frequently  to  six 
or  eight  feet,  although  in  their  native  habitats  they 
may  be  gathered  of  every  size,  and  in  every  stage  of 
growth  ; and  to  reduce  such  giants  to  the  scale  of  a 
few  inches,  would  give  no  idea  of  their  grandeur  or 
beauty. 

Of  those  immensely  long  aud  slender  sea-weeds, 
placed  by  algologists  in  a distinct  genus,  with  the 
expressive  name  of  Chorda,  little  use  I think  can  be 
made  in  the  way  of  design.  The  mere  collector  has 
to  wind  them  assiduously  into  a coil  in  his  herba- 
rium ; and  in  their  native  element,  the  only  purpose 
they  seem  to  serve  is  to  stop  the  passage  of  boats,  or 
to  drowm  uufortunate  swimmers  by  entangling  round 
their  legs  : for,  although  often  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
length  even  on  British  shores,  and  not  thicker  at 
their  base  than  a whipcord,  they  are  extremely  tough 
and  tenacious. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  the  beautiful  Dic- 
tyotacece,  in  which  family  is  included  the  splendid 
Fadina  pavonia,  with  laics  nearly  as  bright  and  as 
rich  as  the  “eye-spots”  on  the  tail  of  the  glorious 
bird  from  which  its  specific  name  is  taken.  Such  a 


Fig  20. — DICTYOTA  ATOMARIA. 

marine  beauty  was  not  likely  to  escape  the 
attention  of  even  early  naturalists,  aud  we 
accordingly  find  it  mentioned  in  the  writings 
of  Bauchin  and  others.  Ellis,  although  he 
has  no  busiuess  with  it,  caunot  resist  the 
temptation  to  figure  it  in  his  famous  book 
on  Corallines. 

In  the  genus  Cutleria  we  are  presented  with  some 
from  the  soil,  it  is  furnished  with  no  organs,  it  is  I attractive  novelties,  but  the  typical  genus  Dictyota 
merely  an  adhesive  holdfast,  similar  in  principle  to  j merits  special  attention. 

the  sucker  by  which  street-boys  lift  bricks  and  ! If  the  number  and  variety  of  names  by  which  an 
stones  ; it  sends  down  no  ramifying  fibres  into  algal  was  known  had  any  connection  with  its  charms 


Fig.  19.— root  or  laminaria. 


or  its  rarity,  one  member  at  least  of  the  characteristic 
group,  the  Dictyota  alomaria  ought  to  be — as  it  really 
is — both  rare  aud  beautiful.  The  ancient  nomen 
triviale  of  phasiana,  expresses  well,  in  its  allusion  to 
the  plumage  of  that  handsome  bird,  the  barred  and 
zig-zag  markings  caused  by  the  scattering  in  the 
substance  of  the  frond — almost  as  one  would  cast 
grains  of  sand  or  seeds  by  the  hand — of  the  dark- 
coloured  spores  or  germs.  The  whole  plant,  too, 
exhibits  those  most  delicate  gradations  of  the  primi- 
tive tinge  which  is  not  the  least  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  all  sea-weeds.  And  in  what  are  our 
designers  more  deficient — especially  those  employed 
in  the  decoration  of 
our  houses — than  in 
simple  and  delicate 
contrasts,  or  more 
especially  in  those  al- 
most insensible  gra- 
dations of  colours 
which  are  so  admi- 
rable in  their  effect, 
and  which  are  so  in- 
variably presented  to 
us  alike  in  the  sombre 
olive  and  in  the  bright 
greens  and  reds  of  the 
sea-weeds  ? We  have 
no  power  to  express 
these  natural  grada- 
tions in  our  woodcuts, 
but  there  is  certainly 
much  in  the  way  wor- 
thy of  patient  study. 

In  this  large  and  ex- 
tensive family,  there 
are  yet  more  instances 
of  how  various  sections 
and  magnificent  por- 
tions may  possess  ar- 
tistic value.  The  section  of  a sorus  of  Slilophora 
Rhizodes  seems,  for  example,  so  like  the  representa- 
tion of  a fragment  of 
jewellery,  that  it  can- 
not  fail  to  excite 
wonder  that  a source 
so  prolific  should  have 
been  neglected  by  our 
workers  in  gold  and  Fig.  22.— section  of  a soros  of 
silver,  and  our  setters  stilopiiora  riiizodes. 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

The  Mesoyloia  vermicularis,  one  of  the  gelatinous 
Chordariacece,  is  an  ugly  weed,  but  the  filaments  of 
the  frond  are  worthy,  notwithstanding,  of  being 
placed  under  the  power  of  the  microscope  and 
viewed  by  an  artist. 


So,  too,  with  the  hollow  cottony  Leathesia,  look- 
ing like  a macerated  walnut  tufting  the  surface  of 
the  rock:  only  peer  into  it  with  microscopic  vision, 
and  a forest  of  crystal  fibres,  composed  of  divided 
cells,  the  lower  ones  long  and  slender,  the  upper 
shorter,  aud  supporting  little  hyaline  half-moons  on 
their  cusps,  springs  into  existence.  The  tiny  tufts  of 
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the  Elachista  and  Myrionema,  abound  in  bead-chain 
fibres,  while  the  genera  Cladostephus  and  Splace- 
laria,  offer  more  visible  patterns  of  a hind  at  once 


CLADOSTErilCS  VERTICILLATCS. 

Fin.  24.— Portion  of  a Eig.  25.— Otic  of  the 

branch.  ramxiU. 

unleaf-1  ike  and  novel.  The  Sphacelaria  plumosa,  so 
wiry  and  feathery,  resembles  those  curious  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Sertularia,  as  which  it 


is  almost  as  rigid  and  as  elegant ; while  the  small 
tufts  of  the  rare  Sphacelaria  ramosa  are  again 
charming  microscopic  objects. 

The  family  Ectocarpacece  contains  a fund  of  mar- 
vellous ideas,  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  introduce  in  this  paper,  in  which  one  more  genus 
of  British  olive  weeds  alone  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, consisting  of  two  little  parasitic  species  not 
uncommon  on  the  fronds  of  Chorda  lomentaria:  but 
though  curious  and  singular  in  construction,  they 
offer  nothing  so  tempting  as  many  of  those  we 
have  been  ^compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence. 
Our  next  paper  will  deal  with  weeds  of  still 
more  fanciful  devices  and  brighter  hues.  Some- 
thing, as  it  were,  less  real  and  plant-lilce — with  bril- 
liant reds  and  emerald  greens,  with  forms  and 
colours  fit  for  fairy  world  ; and  yet  it  is  almost 
! with  a sigh  I part  company  with  my  old  bronzed 
i and  sombre  favourites. 

1 Oft  beneath  the  warm  and  brilliant  rays  of  sum- 
1 mer’s  sun,  in  shallow  skiff,  I have  glided  on  the  calm 
and  polished  surface  of  the  sea— the  mirror  of  the 
glowing  sky  and  heavens  beyond — over  the  dark 
forests  of  tangle  waving  in  the  tide,  and  plucked  the 
pellucid  limpets  browsing  on  their  stems;  and,  peer- 
j ing  down  into  the  rugged  dells  below,  have  seen  the 
star-fish  crawl  with  sucker-arms  along  the  rocks. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  W.  CALDER  MARSHALL,  R.A. 

Posthumous  honours  to  eminent  individuals,  in 
this  country,  almost  always  result  from  private 
personal  feeling  and  admiration ; the  Government 
of  England  is  too  poor,  or  too  penurious,  to  erect 
statues  to  any  save  the  great  warrior,  the  distin- 
guished statesman,  or  some  other  “ man  of  mark,” 
whose  claims  to  such  recognition  are  of  a nature 
not  to  be  passed  over  without  the  probability  of  the 
public  voice  being  raised  against  legislative  neglect ; 
and  even  the  sums  voted  for  these  purposes  are  too 
often  extorted  from  the  public  treasury,  instead  of 
being  granted  freely  and  liberally,  as  the  last  instal- 
ment of  a debt  due  for  services  rendered.  How 
then  can  it  be  expected  that  men  whose  only  merit 
is  that  their  genius  has  added  to  the  literary  great- 
ness of  the  nation,  has  multiplied  its  intellectual 
enjoyments,  and  has  helped  to  mould  its  tastes  and 
purify  its  thoughts  and  actions,  should  have  honours 
rendered  to  them  which  are  in  very  many  in- 
stances grudgingly  bestowed  on  those  who  have 
perhaps  saved  the  empire  from  dismemberment, 
conducted  it  through  a perilous  crisis,  brought 
wealth  into  its  treasury,  or  aided  in  elevating  it 
among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth?  How  can  poets, 
painters,  and  literary  men  of  all  kinds,  however 
high  the  distinction  they  may  reach,  expect— if 
such  an  idea  ever  comes  athwart  the  mind— to  be 
enshrined  in  sculptured  marble,  or  immortalised  by 
the  sculptor’s  art,  unless  the  hands  of  friendship 
and  respect  rear  the  monument,  or  place  on  its 
pedestal 

“ The  very  form  and  features  of  the  man  ?’’ 


Fig.  2G.— portion  of 

where  whelks  drill  holes  in  shells  of  stone-clad  mol- 
luscs, to  feed  upon  their  soft  and  luscious  flesh — 
where  sea-anemones,  with  outspread  tentacles,  make 
gardens  of  living  flowers;  and  awkward  crabs  peep 
out  from  darksome  nooks  at  glittering  fish,  then 
scramble  side-long  back  again  into  their  holes. 

In  wiuter,  by  the  raging  waves — when  skaters 
swift  o’er  slippery  ice  with  rapid  pace  were  gliding  ; 
when  ears  were  tingling  with  the  biting  cold,  and 
tender  people  roasting  over  blazing  fires — I have  paced 
along  the  congealed  sands  to  see  the  shell-fish  frozen 
hard  and  fast,  glued  to  the  rocks ; and  sea-weeds, 
crisp  and  rigid,  x'ecover  life  and  elasticity  in  the 
flowing  tide. 


SrirACELARIA  PLDMOSA. 

In  time  of  spring  I have  hunted  over  the  slippery 
meadows  of  our  shores  for  the  instinct-led  tra- 
vellers from  the  deep,  coming  to  the  shallow  tidal 
zone  to  propagate  their  tribes.  And  in  the  golden 
season  I have  watched  the  sportive  play,  in  rocky 
pools  o’ershadowed  by  these  graceful  weeds,  of 
iridescent  annelide  and  cilia-paddled  heroe — have 
tracked  the  skipping  shrimps  along  the  silvery 
sands,  or  have  patiently  followed  the  Patella  vul- 
garis in  its  solemn  march  to  graze  upon  the  verdant 
ulvse,  and  again  returning  at  the  change  of  tide 
to  adjust  its  conical  house  with  stately  nicety  on 
its  proper  site. 


Perhaps,  however,  it  is  well  that  such  honom-s 
should  be  the  free-will  offering  of  the  people— the 
voluntary  tribute  of  the  homage  due  to  genius 
that  has  worked  its  way  laboriously  and  inde- 
pendently into  the  esteem  of  thousands,  who  delight 
to  “ do  it  reverence”  when  the  casket  that  contained 
the  brilliant  gem  is  mouldering  into  dust. 

Who  that  has  read  “ Lochiel’s  Warning,”  or 
those  fine  and  exquisitely  pathetic  verses  entitled 
“ Ilohenlinden,”  or  has  joined  in  the  chorus  of  “ Ye 
Mariners  of  England,”  would  say  that  their  author, 
Thoma3  Campbell,  has  no  claim  to  a memorial  in 
the  “Poets’  Corner”  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
his  body  lies,  near  the  tomb  of  Addison?  The 
portrait-statue,  here  engraved,  was  placed  there 
about  three  years  ago  : it  was  erected  by  public 
subscription,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Calder 
Marshall,  who  has  represented  the  poet  in  his  robes 
as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The 
statue  does  ample  justice  to  the  open,  intelligent 
countenance  of  the  original. 

Campbell  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1777  ; he  was 
educated  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  there  by  his  translations  from 
the  Greek  poets.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
produced  his  “ Pleasures  of  Hope ;”  the  profits 
derived  from  the  sale  of  this  poem  enabled  him, 
it  is  said,  to  visit  the  continent  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1S00.  Passing  through  Bavaria,  then 
the  seat  of  the  war  between  the  French  and  the 
Austrians,  he  witnessed,  from  the  monastery  of  St. 
Jacob,  the  battle  of  Ilohenlinden,  fought  on  the 
3rd  of  December,  1S00,  when  the  French,  under 
Moreau,  gained  a victory  over  the  Austrians : the 
sight  drew  forth  what  has  been  termed,  and  not  un- 
truly, “ one  of  the  grandest  battle-pieces  that  ever 
was’ drawn.”  In  1806,  the  administration  of  which 
Fox  was  chief  conferred  on  Campbell  an  annuity  of 
£200,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 

In  1809,  his  second  principal  poem,  “ Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,”  appeared;  and  in  1827,  “ Theodoric, 
and  other  Poems.”  In  1820  lie  undertook  the 
editorship  of  the  “New  Monthly  Magazine,”  which 
he  retained  till  1 830 ; in  the  following  year  he 
established  the  “Metropolitan  Magazine,”  but  re- 
linquished his  connection  with  it  after  a short  period. 
Among  his  latest  literary  productions  were  a “ Life 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,”  a “ Life  of  Petrarch,”  and  “Life 
and  Times  of  Frederick  the  Great ;”  of  this  last, 
we  believe,  he  professed  to  be  only  the  editor. 

Campbell  died  at  Boulogne,  where  he  was  then 
residing,  in  June,  1844.  His  remains  were  brought 
to  England,  and  interred,  as  we  have  already  said,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


LivEurooL. — The  exhibition  of  the  Liverpool 
Academy,  recently  closed,  produced  the  following 
results  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  pictures  con- 
tributed : — 

‘The  Lone  Church  by  the  Sea-shore,’  M.  An- 
thony, 126/.;  ‘The  Bridge  of  the  Rialto,  Venice,’ 
W.  H.  Burnett,  100/.;  ‘Crossing  the  Stream,’  F. 
Underhill,  80/. ; ‘ Crossing  the  Sands,’  W.  Under- 
hill, 80/.  ; ‘Sunset  on  the  Atlantic,’  F.  L.  Bridell, 
73/.  10s. ; ‘ Moliere  reading  his  Comedies,’  T.  P. 
Hall,  54/.  10s.;  ‘A  Village  Schoolmaster  of  the 
Olden  Time,’  John  Gilbert,  62/.  10s.;  ‘A  Game 
of  Cribbage,’  T.  Clater,  52/.  10s.  ; ‘The  Old  White 
Horse  Inn,  Edinburgh,’  S.  Rayner,  52/.  10s.  ; 

‘ The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,’  Edwin  Cockburn, 
47/.  5s. ; ‘ Spring-time  on  the  River  Bure,’  J.  W. 
Oakes,  42/. ; ‘ La  Pensee,’  J.  E.  Collins,  42/. ; ‘ Book- 
worm and  Grub,’  J.  Hayllar,  40/.;  ‘On  the  River 
Llugwy,’  J.  P.  Pettitt,  40/. ; ‘ Lady  Griseld  Baillie,’ 
Karl  Hartman,  36/.  15s. ; ‘ The  Unexpected  Dinner- 
party,’ J.  F.  Pasmore,  35/. ; ‘ Landscape  and  Cattle,’ 
L.  Coignard,  31/.  10s. ; ‘ Waiting  for  the  Shoe,’ 

I J.  G.  Forbes,  30/.;  ‘A  Surrey  Woodland,’ W.  S. 
Rose,  30/.;  ‘The  Truants,’  Elijah  Walton,  30/.; 

‘ Stepping-stones,  Bettws-y-Coed,’  F.  W.  Hulme, 
30/. ; ‘ Uue  Reunion  Champetre,’  F.  Besson,  30/. ; 

‘ A Farm  near  Twyford,’  G.  A.  Williams,’  30/. ; 

‘ ( iowbarrow  Park,  Ulleswater,’  H.  Moore,  30/. ; 

‘ Cottage  Interior,’  J.  B.  Burgess,  26/.  5s. ; ‘ A 
Sister  of  Charity,’  H.  Weigall,  26/.  5s.;  ‘Dozing,’ 
Edward  Davis,  26/.  5s.  ; ‘ Cattle  on  the  Coast,’ 

I Aster  R.  C.  Corbould,  26/. ; ‘ The  Prophecy  of  the 
Flower,’ Bell  Smith,  25/. ; ‘ Dead  Game,’ J.  Hardy, 
jun.,  25/. ; ‘ The  First  Lesson,’  J.  Hardy,  jun.,  25/. ; 

‘ In  the  Vale  of  Murdoch,’  Walter  Williams,  25/. ; 

‘ Hay-time,’  J.  Bouvier,  25/. ; ‘ View  from  the 
Grand  Canal,  Venice,’  W.  Henry,  25/.;  ‘Domestic 
Peace,’  R.  Collinson,  25/. ; ‘ Entrance  to  Portsmouth 
Harbour,’  Charles  Taylor,  21/. ; ‘ Reading  the  Smoke 
Controversy,’  J.  B.  Burgess,  21/.;  ‘Tong  Church,’ 
AV.  J.  J.  C.  Bond,  21/. ; ‘ Entranco  to  Portsmouth 
Harbour,’  James  Danby,  21/.;  ‘Magdalena,’  M. 
Crcgan,  P.R.H.A.,  21/. ; ‘ Sunset  on  the  Medway,’ 

G.  S.  Walters,  21/.;  ‘Approach  to  Cullercoats,’ 

H.  Williams,  21/.;  ‘Torre  de  las  Infantas,’  Carl 
Werner,  21/. ; ‘ The  Barbarigo  Palace,’  W.  Callow, 
21/. ; ‘ Grass,’  J.  Brett,  21/. ; ‘ Landscape,’  G.  Pieron, 
20/. ; ‘ The  Road  Home,'  J.  Heuzell,  20/.  ; ‘ A View 
in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,’  H.  C.  Selous,  20/.  ; 
‘The  Trap,’  Elijah  Walton,  20/.;  ‘The  Siesta,’  E. 
Havell,  20/. ; ‘ Street  in  Borne,’  H.  C.  Selous,  20/. ; 

‘ On  the  Aldershot  Hills,’  W.  S.  Rose,  20/. ; ‘ Rustic 
Scene,’  Edmund  Havell,  17/.  ; ‘ A Summer’s  Even- 
ing, North  Wales,’  H.  J.  Boddington,  16/.  16s. ; 

‘ The  Doubtful  Moment,’  J.  Absolon,  16/.  16s. ; 

| ‘Near  Bettws-y-Coed,’  A.  Fraser,  16/.  16s.;  ‘On 

j the  River  Scoint,’  W.  J.  J.  C.  Bond,  15/.  15s.  ; ‘The 
Highland  Widow,’  Alexander  Johnson,  15/.  15s. ; 
l ‘ Sketch  on  the  French  Coast,’  G.  Stubbs,  15/.  15s. ; 
j ‘The Sunday  Question — Morning,’E.Nicol,A.R.S.A., 

15/.  15s.;  ‘The  Sunday  Question — Evening,’  E. 
Nicol,  A.R.S.A.,  15/.  15s.;  ‘Garden  of  the  Gene- 
I raliiTe,’  Carl  Werner,  15/.  15s. ; ‘ The  Fair  Oriental,’ 

! A.  F.  Patten,  15/.  15s. ; ‘ The  Shallow  Stream,’ 

B.  C.  Watkins,  15/.  15s. ; ‘ The  Drawing-room  at 
I Baddesley.’  A.  E.  Everitt,  15/.  15s.;  ‘The  Village 
| Blacksmith,’  J.  G.  Forbes,  15/.  15s.;  ‘The  Old 
Church,  Manchester,’  Harry  Williams,  15/.  15s. ; , 
‘ Abergelly  Bay,  North  Wales,’  B.  Callow,  15/.  15s. ; 

‘ Rue  do  la  Ctaussee,’  L.  J.  Wood,  15/.  15s. ; ‘ The 
Loiterers,’  E.  N.  Downard,  15/. ; ‘ Margaret  Ram- 
say,’ It.  Fox,  15/.  ; ‘Study  from  Nature,’  William 
1 Davis,  15/.  ; ‘ Sunday  Afternoon,’  J.  Morgan,  15/  ; 

I ‘ The  Herd-girl,  Isle  of  Arran,’  B.  Leader,  15/.  ; 

* Palm  my  Hand,’  O.  Oakley,  14/.  14s. ; ‘ Jar  of 
Flowers,'  Mrs.  Harrison,  13/.  5s.  ; ‘ The  Fisher’s 
Return,’  J.  L.  Lomas,  12/.  12s. ; ‘ Near  Clifton,  Not- 
tinghamshire,’ B.  Shipham,  12/. ; ‘ On  the  River 
Melguin,’  G.  L.  Beetliolmc,  11/.  11s.;  ‘Melon  and 
Grapes,’  IT.  Chaplin,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ The  Wayside  Cross,’ 
Miss  E.  Brownlow,  10/.  10s.  ; ‘ The  Latest  Intelli- 
gence,’ Matthias  Robinson,  10/.  10s. ; ‘The  German 
Student,’  G.  E.  Tuson,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ The  Terrace, 
Haddon  Hall,’  J.  1).  Watson,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ The  Lake 
Chiemsee,  Bavaria,’  F.  L.  Bridell,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ The 
Gurmain  Palace,  Venice,’  E.  Pritchett,  10/.  10s. ; 
‘A  Valley  near  Dolgelly,’  A.  Vickers,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ A 
Sketch  from  Life,’  Karl  Hartman,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ At 
the  Fountain,  Italy,’  G.  Stubbs,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ On 
the  Llugwy,  North  Wales,’  A.  Hunt,  10/.  10s.  ; ‘ At 
Eastham,  Cheshire,’  A.  Hunt,  10/.  10s.;  ‘Odd  or 
Even?’  J.  Buchanan,  10/.  10s.;  ‘City  of  Rio  de 
j Janeiro,’  G.  L.  Hall,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ Helping  Granny,' 

, Miss  E.  Brownlow,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ Gathering  Cherries,’ 
j F.  Besson,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ Stepping-stones,’  E.  riette, 
10/.  10s. ; ‘Church  of  St.  Peter,’  J.  Dobbin,  10/.  10s. ; 

| ‘ Menai  Bridge,  North  Wales,’  H.  Hughes,  10/.  10s. ; 

I ‘At  Capel  Curig,’  A.  Hunt,  10/.  10s.;  ‘Venice, 

i from  the  Rialto,’  E.  Pritchett,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ Samoens 
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Sixt,  Switzerland,’  E.  Tagan,  10/.  10s. ; ‘ A Bit  on 
a Welsh  Burn,’  A.  Fraser,  10/.  10s.;  ‘Primroses,’ 
&c.,  T.  Worsey,  10/.  ; ‘ Neapolitan  Peasant,’  W.  W. 
Watkins,  10/. ; ‘ Preparing  the  Dinner,’  A.  Ever- 
shed,  10/. ; ‘ Evening  in  a Welsh  Valley,’  P.  Deakin, 
10/.;  ‘Biddy,’  A.  D.  Cooper,  10/.;  4 Tired  Out,’  J. 
Morgan,  10/.;  ‘Underwood — Spring,’  J.  Hayllar, 
10/. ; ‘ The  Chalk  Seller,’  Henry  Vauseben,  10/. 

A number  of  pictures  found  purchasers  at  sums 
below  those  we  have  noticed,  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  them  out:  the  total  amount  of 
the  sales  reached  about  2S60Z. 

The  rupture  in  the  Liverpool  Academy,  arising 
out  of  the  alleged  preference  given  to  the  works  of 
the  Pre-Raffaelites,  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
another  institution,  which  has  assumed  the  name 
of  the  “ Liverpool  Society  of  Fine  Arts  : ” its  objects 
include  an  annual  exhibition,  schools  for  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  with  prizes  for  pro- 
ficiency in  these  branches  of  Art  respectively,';  the 
foundation  of  a permanent  gallery  of  Art,  to  consist 
of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  water-colour  drawings, 
and  a collection  of  Liverpool  Art,  to  be  purchased 
out  of  the  annual  exhibition  with  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  society.  It  is  proposed  also  to  offer,  annually, 
prizes  for  the  best  exhibited  work  in  each  of  the 
following  departments  : — Historical  painting  in  oil, 
100/. ; landscape  painting  in  oil,  50/.  ; water-colour 
drawing,  25/. ; sculpture  or  model,  not  a portrait 
or  medallion,  25/. ; architectural  design,  25/.  The 
projectors  of  this  new  society  appear  to  commence 
its  proceedings  liberally ; but  we  think  that,  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  prizes,  a mistake  has  been 
made.  Why  have  they  placed  sculpture— without 
a question,  we  think,  the  highest  embodiment  of 
Art — in  the  lowest  category  of  rewards  ? The  town 
which  fostered  the  rising  genius  of  Gibson,  and 
which  may  boast  of  possessing  some  of  his  noblest 
works,  ought  not  thus,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to 
have  depreciated  his  art.  Even  among  artists  and 
Art-patrons  sculpture  seems  yet  to  be  regarded  as 
quite  a secondary  subject  of  importance  : we  admire 
fine  historical  pictures,  and  we  revel  in  the  beauties 
of  a noble  landscape,  but  we  would  place  a fine 
sculptured  figure  quite  on  a par  with  the  former, 
and  far  above  the  latter,  in  all  the  attributes  essen- 
tial to  a great  work  of  Art.  We  trust  the  Liverpool 
Society  will  reconsider  this  “clause  in  their  act.” 

Birmingham. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Birmingham  Society  of  Artists  closed  on  January 
23rd  ; considering  the  commercial  depression  that 
has  existed  in  this  manufacturing  district,  as  in 
others,  the  season  has  not  been  unsuccessful. 
During  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  exhibition,  it 
was  open  for  the  working  classes  at  the  reduced 
charge  of  twopence,  a benefit  of  which  a very 
large  number  of  persons  availed  themselves.  The 
four  pictures  kindly  lent  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  namely,  Delaroche’s  ‘ Princess  in  the 
Tower,’  Horace  Vernet’s  ‘ Paris  in  1815,’  Ingres’s 
‘ Charge  to  Peter,’  and  Delacroix’s  ‘ Wedding  in 
Morocco,’  were  among  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  gallery.  The  pictures  sold  realised  the  sum 
of  1122/.  The  principal  works  that  found  purchasers 
were: — ‘Otter  Hunting  at  Pont-y-Pare,  Bettws-y- 
Coed,'  J.  Pettitt,  110/.;  ‘Sclieveling — Pink  landing 
Fish,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.R.A.,  63/.;  ‘ Vintage  Time,’ 
J.  S.  Houston,  R.S.A.,  52/.  10s. ; ‘ Under  the  Valley 
of  Rocks,  near  Devon,’  W.  West,  40/.  ; ‘ The  Fisher- 
man’s Treasures,'  F.  P.  Parker,  40/. ; ‘ St.  Michael’s 
Mount,  Cornwall,'  W.  Titt,  35/. ; ‘ Building  a Guy,’ 
E J.  Barnes,  30/.;  ‘Near  Exmouth,  Devonshire,’ 
W.  Hallett,  30/.  ; ‘ Sea-side  Downs,’  H.  Moore, 
25/.;  ‘The  Cobbler,’  J.  G.  Forbes,  25/.;  ‘Squally 
Weather,’  E.  Hayes,  A.R.H.A.,  20/.;  ‘On  the 
Moors,  near  Killin,’  W.  Luker,  IS/.  ; ‘ Ilarrop  Tarn, 
Cumberland,’  A.  Perigal,  A.R.S.A.,  16/.  16s.  ; ‘Fal- 
mouth Evening,’  W.  Pitt,  15/.  155.  ; ‘Deerhounds,’ 
C.  Hancock,  15/.;  ‘The  Source  of  the  Llugwy,’ 
J.  P.  Pettitt,  15/.;  ‘Pont-y-l’are,  on  the  Llugwy,’ 
W.  Hall,  14/.  14.9.;  ‘Young  Jeannie,’  W.  Luker, 
12/.  125. ; ‘Heath  Scene,’  E.  J.  Niemann,  12/.  12s. ; 
‘On  the  New  Mown  Hay,’  J.  Bouvier,  12/. ; ‘ Caen, 
Normandy,’  IT.  Valter,  10/.  10s.  ; ‘ Going  for  Peat,’ 
W.  S.  P.  Henderson,  10/.  10«.  ; ‘ The  Alarm  Bell 
Tower,  Bar,  France,’  H.  Valter,  10/.  10s. ; ‘Farm 
House  and  Cattle,’  A.  H.  Green,  10/. ; ‘Apple  Blos- 
soms,’ T.  Worsey,  10/. 

The  following  selections  were  made  by  prize- 
holders  in  the  Art-Union  of  Birmingham  : — ‘ Among 
the  Crags,  Devonshire,’  F.  II.  Henshaw,  80/.  ; ‘ A 
Passing  Storm,’  H.  Barnes,  50/.;  ‘The  Ballad,’ 
W.  Underhill,  40/.  ; ‘ Bob-cherry,’  C.  Dukes,  35/.  ; 
‘The  Spanish  Girl,’  IT.  Pickcrsgill,  jun.,  31/.  10*'.  ; 
‘An  Old  Mill,  Caernarvonshire,’  W.  Hall,  25/.; 

‘ Troutbeck,  Westniorelaud,’  C.  Pettitt,  25/.  ; ‘ The 
Bird’s  Nest,’  E.  J.  Cobbett,  25/.  ; ‘ Where  the  Robin 
builds,’  T.  Worsey,  17/.  17*. ; ‘ Hotel  de  Ville, 
Brussels,’  A.  E.  Everitt,  15/.  15*.  ; ‘ A Bye-road,’ 
E.  A.  Pettitt,  15/.  ; ‘ Nant  Mill,’  J.  J.  Hughes,  15/. ; 
‘Fishing  Boats  in  a Gale,’  J.  S.  Meadows,  15/.; 

* The  Test  of  Affection,’  Miss  E.  Brownlow,  10/.  10*. ; 
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‘ On  Guard,’  B.  Leader,  10/. ; ‘ In  Sight  of  Dover,’ 
E.  Hayes,  A.R.H.A.,  10/.  ; &c.  &c. 

Sheffield. — The  local  papers  publish  a length- 
ened account  of  the  conversazione  of  the  School  of 
Art  in  this  town,  held  on  the  2nd  of  February. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a good  collection  of  works 
of  Art  displayed  for  the  gratification  of  the  nume- 
rous visitors.  Towards  the  close  of  the  evening’s 
entertainments  the  company  mustered  in  the  “ele- 
mentarv-room,”  when  Mr.  R.  Monckton  Millies, 
M.P.,  delivered  a most  interesting  and  eloquent 
address  to  the  supporters  of  the  school  and  the 
pupils.  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  followed,  and  cha- 
racterised the  Sheffield  school — which  is  uuder  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Young  Mitchell,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Godfrey  Sykes  and  Mr.  Lomas — as  “one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  in  the  kingdom.”  Mr. 
Milnes  afterwards  presented  the  successful  com- 
petitors with  the  prizes  awarded  to  them,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  “ Mayor’s  Prize”  of  ten  guineas  to 
Reuben  Townroe,  for  the  “best  design  for  a tea-ser- 
vice, suitable  for  manufacture  either  in  silver  or 
plated  ware;” — Brooks’s  design  fora  similar  work 
received  honourable  mention  : — the  “Master  Cutler's 
Prize”  of  five  guineas  to  Walter  Nicholson  for  the 
best  design  for  “fish-knife  and  fork  and  butter- 
knife  ; ” — the  designs  of  R.  G.  Smith  and  It.  Turner 
for  similar  objects  of  manufacture  were  pronounced 
“ very  satisfactory  :” — and  the  “Montgomery  Me- 
dal,” contributed  by  the  ladies  of  Sheffield,  to  R. 
Turner  for  the  best  drawing  of  flowers  from  nature. 

Brighton. — The  annual  conversazione  of  the 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Society  of  Arts  took  place  at 
the  Pavilion,  on  Tuesday,  January  12th.  The 
rooms  were  richly  furnished  with  paintings  and 
works  of  Art.  The  music-room  was  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  the  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings; 
and  in  the  saloon  and  drawing-rooms  oil-pictures 
were  hung.  In  the  banqueting-room,  among  various 
attractive  objects,  was  exhibited  a fine  collection  of 
photographs  by  Lake  Price.  We  have  a catalogue 
of  the  principal  contributions  before  us,  but  have 
not  space  to  speak  of  them  in  detail.  The  conver- 
sazione was  attended  by  a large  number  of  the  most 
influential  residents  of  Brighton. 

Sunderland. — The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  late  General  Have- 
lock was  born,  have  determined  to  raise  a monument 
to  his  memory  on  the  sea-coast,  and  subscriptions 
for  this  purpose  are  already  being  collected.  We 
only  trust  that  the  memorial  will  be  worthy  of  the 
hero  whose  noble  deeds  it  is  intended  to  comme- 
morate. 


PICTURE  SALES. 


Mr.  Henry  Wallis,  the  well-known  dealer  in,  and 
collector  of,  modern  English  pictures,  has  disposed 
of  a considerable  number  of  his  paintings  by  auction. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  were  sold  at  the  gallery 
of  Messrs.  Leggatt,  Hayward  & Co.,  in  Cornhill, 
on  the  3rd  and  4tli  of  last  month.  A picture 
sale  of  any  importance  is  a rarity  in  the  city  of 
London;  why  Mr.  Wallis  should  have  chosen  that 
locality,  rather  than  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
James’s,  for  the  dispersion  of  his  collection,  we  are 
at  a loss  to  guess : certainly  the  prices  realised  on 
this  occasion  were,  generally,  below  the  average 
mark,  though  the  “city  men”  have  credit  for 
liberality  in  their  dealings  with  Art.  The  principal 
works,  and  the  sums  at  which  they  were  knocked 
dowm,  are  appended ; the  whole  128  realised  7740/. 

‘ Summer  Evening  on  tlie  Thames,’  IT.  J.  Boddington, 
41  gs. ; ‘Diana  and  her  Nymphs  disturbed  by  the  Ap- 
proach of  Acteon,'  W.  E.  Frost,  A.R.A.,  06  gs. ; ‘The 
Forest  Flowers,’  W.  Gale,  55  gs. ; ‘The  Captured  Run- 
away Slave,-  W.  Gale,  57  gs. ; ‘ Clifton,  looking  down  the 
Avon,’  J.  B.  Pyne,  53  gs. ; ‘ Bellinzona,’  C.  Stanlield,  R.A., 
86  gs. ; ‘ South  Downs,’  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  and  R.  Ansdell, 
06  gs. ; ‘ Italian  Scenery,’  J.  B.  Pyne,  57  gs. ; ‘ The  Cattle 
Shed,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A. It. A.,  160  gs. ; ‘Hampstead,’  J. 
Linnell,  75  gs. ; ‘ From  our  own  Correspondent,’  AV. 
Hclmslcy,  66  gs. ; ‘ Llyn  Cwm  I'lynnon,’  S.  R.  Fcrcy, 
60  gs. ; ‘ The  Death  of  Robert  the  Good,’  A.  Elmore,  R.  A., 
720  gs. ; ‘ The  Weald  of  Kent.'T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  110  gs. ; 
‘The  Flight  into  Egypt,’ Dobson,  86  gs. ; ‘ Circe  and  the 
Sirens  three,’  W.  Etty,  lt.A.,  510  gs. ; ‘ Presbyterian 
Catechising,’  John  Phillip,  A.R.A.,  370  gs. ; ‘ Interior  of 
a Welsh  Cottage,’  F.  Goodall,  A.R.A.,  81  gs. ; ‘ La  Rose,’ 
C.  Baxter,  50  gs. ; ‘The  Lovers,’  II.  O'Niel,  70  gs. ; 
‘Sheep  in  a Landscape,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.  R.  A.,  81  gs. ; 

‘ The  Wolf-Slayer,’  It.  Ansdell,  285  gs. ; ‘David  Slaying 
the  Lion,’  J.  Linnell,  555  gs. ; ‘ The  Goths  in  Italy-,*  P.  F. 
Poole,  A.R.A.,  425  gs. ; ‘The  Opening  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,’  J.  Constable,  It.  A.,  555  gs. : 4 Boys  in  Search  of 
Wild  Fowl,’  Collins,  It. A.,  54  gs. ; Kilgarnn  Castle,  on 
Hie  Twyvey,’  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  425  gs. ; ‘ The 
Rubicon,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  02  gs. ; * The  Poodle  Dog,’ 
Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.,  74  gs. ; ‘View  in  Dort,  with 
Figures,’  D.  Roberts,  It. A.,  70  gs. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

AS  SUGGESTIONS  TO  MANUFACTURERS,  ETC. 


This  page  contains  four  engravings  from  designs  by 
Mr.  "YV.  Harry  Rogers  (Wimbledon),  'flic  artist 
has  established  a reputation  for  large  acquaintance 
with  a special  class  of  Art ; and  perhaps  lie  is  sur- 
passed by  no  one  in  thorough  knowledge  of  "the 
Italian:”  it  is  very  general  in  its  applicability,  and 
his  information  thus  conveyed  may  be  useful  to 
mauy  orders  of  manufacturers.  "We  shall  not  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Rogers,  however,  if  we  thus  limit  his 
powers : he  is  familiar  with  nearly  every  branch 
of  Art,  a resort  to  which  may  be  serviceable  to 
the  fabricaut ; and,  moreover,  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  capabilities  of  the  producer  to  avail  himself 
of  the  “ teaching”  of  the  designer.  The  first  design 


for  an  express  purpose,  could  be  readily  employed 
by  any  manufacturer  requiring  a flat  surface  to  be 
elegantly  lilled.  Until  of  late  years  the  backs  of 


mentation  which  was  largely  employed  for  the  covers  j binding.  The  second  has  a rich  border  of  Indian 
of  books  in  Trance  at  the  time  of  Francis  the  First,  ' decoration  with  a native  plant  in  the  centre,  The 
and  which  is  known  as  “ Grolier”  wmrk,  after  the  third  is  composed  solely  of  Italian  foliage.  It  is 
name  of  the  most  celebrated  patron  of  ornamental  manifest  that  either  of  these  designs,  although  drawn 


playing-cards  were  invariably  plain,. and  we  imagine 
we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  De  La  Rue  for  an  intro- 
duction that  brings  Art  in  a uovcl  form  on  our  tables. 


Rut  the  designs  they  furnish  are,  for  the  most  part, 
unsuited  to  the  object,  consisting  often  of  large 
flowers  which  cover  only  portions  of  the  surface. 


and  are  by  no  means  either  appropriate  or  refined. 
Certainly,  as  Mr.  Rogers  has  shown,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  both.  It  is  true  that 


the  fifty-two  cards  must  contain,  all  of  them,  the 
same  design,  without  the  shadow  of  a difference  ; but 
this  we  do  not  regard  as  an  evil:  to  familiarise  the 
eye  and  mind  with  beauty  is  a task  of  which  every 


producer  should  be  ambitious  ; the  one  is  refreshed 
and  gladdened,  while  the  other — 

“ By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 
Becomes  herself  harmonious." 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


The  two  designs  on  this  page  are  by  Mr.  Godfrey 
Sykes — second  master  of  the  School  of  Art  at  Shef- 
field— a gentleman  who  has  been  a very  valuable 
auxiliary  to  manufacturers  of  the  great  town  of 
“ plated  goods.”  “ They  are,”  writes 
the  artist,  “ fifteenth  century  in  style, 
and  of  architectural  construction ; and 
although,  at  present,  such  a style  finds 
comparatively  little  favour  with  the 
public  (since  the  modern  lavish  intro- 
duction of  heaps  of  flowers  called  ‘ orna- 
ment’),  it  is  that  on  which  all  our  good 
ornamental  works  arc  constructed,  and 
which  the  verdict  of  many  generations 
declares  to  be  true.”  The  upright  Ink- 
stand  is  designed  for  silver  (if  oxydised 
it  would  be  well) ; the  figure  in  front, 
with  extended  arms,  forms  the  pen-rest, 
while  the  smaller  figure  above  holds  the 
taper.  'The  object  is  obviously  more 
suitable  for  a presentation  or  drawing- 
room ornament  than  for  ordinary  use. 

The  other  inkstand  is  designed  for  bronze, 

— the  centre  vase  for  ink  and  the  side 
vases  for  stamps,  &c. : provision  being, 
of  course,  made  on  the  stand  for  pens. 

The  artist  has  in  each  case  given  only 
one  receptacle  for  ink,  as  for  all  purposes 
of  correspondence  it  is  enough.  We 
desire  to  repeat  our  expectation,  that 
the  designs  we  thus  furnish,  from  time 
to  time,  will  be  accepted  rather  as  sug- 
gestions than  as  models ; and  that, 
although  they  may  be  given  as  for 
special  and  expressed  purposes,  they 
may  supply  “hints”  to  other  fabricants 
than  those  for  whom  they  are  more 
particularly  intended.  “ Authorities  ” 
upon  all  points  are  now  sufficiently 
abundant.  At  the  School  of  Art  in 
South  Kensington,  there  is  not  only  a 
valuable  and  very  useful  collection  of 
treasures,  ancient  and  modern — works 
actually  executed  — freely  offered  for 
study,  from  which  the  producer  or  the 
artizau  may  borrow  as  little 

but  the  rich  library  of  illustrated  books,  many  of 
them  rare  and  seldom  procurable  elsewhere,  are 
liberally  submitted  to  any  student  who  desires  to 


but  instructive  because  suggestive  to  those  who 
either  cannot  or  will  not — and  certainly  do  not — 
think,  before  they  commence  an  Art-production, 
how  best  it  may  be  execuled. 

At  all  the  Art-meetings  now  so  con- 
tinually held,  not  alone  in  London  but 
in  the  leading  cities  and  towns  of  the 
provinces,  speakers  invariably  comment 
on  the  superiority  of  French  artizans, 
as  arising  from  their  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  works  of  great 
masters  of  various  epochs.  This  disad- 
vantage to  Englaud  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing ; collections  of  suggestive  objects  are 
in  progress  in  many  places,  under  the 
auspices  of  corporate  bodies,  and  main- 
tained at  the  public  cost ; being  there- 
fore public  property ; other  collections, 
those  more  especially  which  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  have  appointed  circuits,  to  which 
they  periodically  travel ; and  at  South 
Kensington,  as  we  have  observed,  there 
is  an  absolute  treasure-house  of  manipu- 
lative study  and  intellectual  wealth  : it  is 
impossible  to  walk  through  the  various 
rooms  and  avenues  without  a conviction 
that  immense  results  must  arise  from 
the  resources  there  supplied  freely  and 
most  liberally.  If  our  sons  are  not 
better  educated  than  our  fathers,  the  fault 
will  surely  be  their  own — “upon  their 
heads  be  it !” 

These  remarks  will  not  be  considered 
out  of  place  in  association  with  “ Ori- 
ginal Designs  as  Suggestions  to  Manu- 
facturers;” we  are  fully  aware  that  we  but 
repeat  here  the  simple  truths  we  have 
for  many  years  endeavoured  to  impress 
on  the  public — those  who  “ demand  ” 
as  well  as  those  who  “ supply.”  It  is 
certain  that  an  extensive  and  manifest 
change  has  been  wTought  in  the  “ plans” 
of  nearly  all  British  Art-producers  within 
a comparatively  short  period  ; but  there 
is  yet  much  to  do  before  we  can,  in  every  one  of 
its  departments,  rival  those  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  authorities  for  our  guidance  in 
modern  productions  of  Art-manufacture. 


consult  them.  Those  who  issue  productions  of  Art-  I 
industry  arc  therefore  without  excuse,  when  they  j 
“achieve”  mediocrity  instead  of  aiming  at  excel- 
lence. Yet  in  furnishing  these  designs,  and  in  thus,  I 


or  as  much  as  he  pleases;  I as  it  were,  cumpellin//  thought,  we  are  accomplish- 
ing an  important  part  of  our  allotted  task,  com- 
as parativcly  little  needed,  indeed,  by  those  who  will 
I resort  to  the  mass  of  “works”  at  their  command, 


With  regard  to  this  department  of  the  Art- 
Journal,  we  have  again  to  iuvite  the  co-operation 
of  all  Art-designers — those  more  especially  who  are 
educating,  or  have  been  educated,  at  the  various 


Art-schools  of  the  provinces.  Our  hopes  from 
these  sources  have  not  been  as  yet  realised;  wre 
obtain  few  communications  of  value,  although  many 
designs  are  transmitted  to  us,  the  publication  of  which 


could  do  no  good  to  either  designer  or  producer. 
Still  wrc  have  encouraging  evidence  of  progress,  and 
of  an  increased  desire  to  labour  in  a right  direction 
for  the  acquirement  of  beauty,  grace,  and  truth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Art- Journal.” 
AMERICAN  ART  IN  GERMANY. 

In  the  exhibition  now  opened  is  a painting  of  pre- 
tentious size  and  subject.  It  represents  an  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  is  painted 
by  Leutze,  the  American  artist, — I say  American 
because  although  he  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
fifteen  years,  living  here,  he  claims  the  States  for 
his  country,  and  is  always  spoken  of  as  an  American. 
It  appears  that  after  the  rcleasement  of  Frederick 
from  confinement,  he  was  presented  to  his  mother 
at  a ball : the  picture  represents  this  incident  and 
instant  of  time.  A little  on  one  side  of  the  centre 
is  young  Frederick  on  his  knees,  before  his  mother, 
who  bends  over  him.  In  the  centre,  and  just  behind 
these  two  figures,  stands  the  father,  with  a daughter 
on  each  arm  ; the  two  sides  of  the  canvas  are  filled 
by  attending  and  well-known  courtiers  of  the  time, 
while  the  distance  shows  the  heads  of  figures  dancing. 
The  whole  scene  is  splendidly  illuminated  by  chan- 
deliers. The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  picture 
is  its  colour:  the  canvas  is  literally  one  blaze  of 
warm,  glowing  tints ; but  they  are  so  opposed  and 
softened  into  each  other  as  to  produce  the  most 
perfect  harmony.  The  execution  of  the  picture 
is  very  artistic ; it  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  done  with  care,  is  detailed,  and  has  the  effect 
intended  without  being  over-worked.  The  heads 
are  sufficiently  expressive,  and  the  actions  of  the 
figures  appropriate  and  good.  Mr.  Leutze  has  shown 
great  skill  in  managing  the  light  and  shade ; it  was 
necessarily  much  cut  up,  on  account  of  the  con- 
flicting lights  from  so  many  different  sources ; and 
to  harmonise  them  in  a picture  is  a task  requiring 
a master’s  skill : it  has  been  accomplished  perfectly, 
so  that  this  picture  will  look  as  well  engraved  as  in 
the  original.  The  interior  of  the  room  in  which 
the  ball  took  place  was  hung  with  paintings,  and 
the  ceiling  elaborated  with  carvings  ; all  of  these,  as 
well  as  the  other  accessories  of  furniture,  dresses, 
&c.,  are  rendered  from  realities.  The  picture  is, 
therefore,  historically  correct.  You  have  now  a 
general  idea  of  Leutze’s  last  picture,  on  which  he 
is  said  to  have  expended  nearly  a year.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  For  what  did  he  paint  it  ? As 
it  was  not  a commission,  he  executed  it  of  his  in- 
dependent will.  He  could  not  have  painted  it  with 
the  intention  of  making  it  an  appeal  to  those  most 
likely  to  feel  interest  in  the  subject,  because  he 
is  a man  of  intellect,  and  could  perceive  that 
there  was  nothing  iu  it  calculated  to  have  this 
effect.  Neither  could  he  have  painted  it  as  a picture 
for  mankind ; because  it  is  destitute  of  anything 
interesting  to  them  : it  expresses  no  sentiment,  and 
therefore  appeals  to  none  ; it  illustrates  no  principle, 
and  condemns  no  vice;  it  flatters  no  particular  set 
of  men,  nor  is  it  fitted  to  reform  a folly ; it  satirises 
nothing,  praises  nothing; — it  is  simply  a painting 
that  illustrates  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  Leutze  is  too  great  a man  to  admit  of 
even  the  supposition  that  lie  chose  this  subject  be- 
cause he  saw  it  was  adapted  to  exhibit  colour — 
because  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
masterly  execution — his  knowledge  of  perspective, 
of  light  and  shade.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  assume 
that  he  so  far  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  of  Art  as 
deliberately  to  create  a picture  whose  chief  excel- 
lence should  be  colour,  and  of  which  the  highest 
thing  that  could  be  said  is,  “It  is  wonderfully 
executed.”  But  if  he  did  not  paint  it  because  he 
thought  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  sale,  nor  because 
he  fancied  at  least  some  part  of  the  world  would 
appreciate  it,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his 
execution,  why  did  he  paint  it?  We  all  know 
Leutze  for  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  steadiness 
and  depth  of  intellect, — one  capable  of  thinking; 
who  has  his  reasons  for  whatever  he  undertakes  : so 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  reasons  for  painting 
this  picture,  and,  though  not  myself  enabled  to  sec 
them,  it  would  be  weak  to  doubt  that  they  were 
good  ones.  But  whatever  they  may  have  been,  the 
painting  itself  must  stand  on  its  own  merits.  It 
may  be  compared  to  a woman  who,  dressed  iu  the 
extreme  of  fashion,  has  some  traces  of  beauty  in  her 
face  and  person,  but  whose  mind  is  a dead  blank — 
who  is  small  in  intellect,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
feeling.  She  would  attract  attention  wherever  she 
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goes ; she  would  elicit  admiration  for  her  beautiful 
dress  and  graceful  appearance ; and,  it  is  possible,  at 
first  sight,  one  might  be  touched  by  the  trace  of 
beauty  in  her  face ; but,  upon  becoming  acquainted 
with  her,  the  novelty  of  her  appearance  would  soon 
wear  off,  aud,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  things 
that  please  us  most  at  first,  would  finally  become 
contemptible,  if  uot  absolutely  disgusting.  So  it  is 
with  this  painting;  its  colouring  will  attract  atten- 
tion, and  procure  it  admirers  in  any  gallery,  and  he 
who  takes  only  a superficial  glance  at  it,  will  pre- 
sently set  it  down  as  a splendid  work  of  real  Art ; 
hut  he  who  will  give  it  a due  consideration,  who  will 
pay  it  repeated  visits  until  the  colouring  has  ceased 
to  dazzle  his  eye,  will  find  that  he  has  already  saw 
all  there  is  in  it  to  be  seen,  and  that  he  has  already 
experienced  all  the  pleasure  it  is  capable  of  imparting. 
He  will  find  that,  like  the  lady  just  mentioned,  its 
chief  beauty  is  mere  outside  show : and  that  if  it 
proves  anything  deeper — any  qualities  of  mind  worthy 
of  admiration — they  arc  exceedingly  slight,  found 
only  by  persevering  search,  aud  when  found  serving 
only  to  disappoint.  Yet  those  who  demaud  nothing 
more  than  appearance,  who  arc  satisfied  with  sur- 
face— aud  there  arc  many  such — will  find  in  this 
picture  their  ideal  of  Art.  Such,  however,  it  would 
seem,  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  satisfying ; and  if 
Mr.  Leutze  has  painted  this  work  for  them,  the  least 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  he  has  done  a very 
small  thing  : a giant  has  thrown  himself  into  con- 
vulsions to  crush  a pigmy. 

Diisseldorf  Jammy  21,  1858.  P. 
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Taris. — The  Fine  Arts  seem  to  be  entirely  for- 
gotten in  Paris  for  the  present ; the  only  conversa- 
tion in  all  circles  is  about  the  talents,  death,  and 
burial  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  and  the  horrible 
drama  of  the  Rue  le  Pelletier. — Among  artists  and 
connoisseurs  the  following  strange  story  is  creating 
a sensation  : — A clause  in  the  will  of  a M.  Armand 
Mahe  ordains  that  a room  in  his  house  shall  not  be 
opened  till  twenty  years  after  his  burial ; the  day 
has  arrived,  and  the  apartment  has  been  opened. 
The  walls  were  found  covered  with  paintings,  in 
ordinary  frames,  but  all  were  covered  with  paper, 
fastened  over  them.  A note  by  the  testator  was 
found  on  a table,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  find- 
ing himself  ill  for  some  time,  and  unable  to  enjoy 
his  pictures,  he  had  pasted  paper  on  them  to  pre- 
serve them  ; that  they  were  his  delight ; and,  not- 
withstanding the  jeers  and  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  he  had  persevered  in  collecting  them,  and 
that  the  w'hole  had  cost  him  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  francs.  On  removing  the  coverings  there 
were  found  to  be  eleven  paintings  by  F.  Boucher, 
signed  and  dated  from  1750  to  1758,  the  finest 
leriod  of  the  painter ; seven  by  Watteau,  and  of  the 
lighest  quality — one  a reproduction  of  the  “Noce 
du  Village,”  now  at  Madrid,  and  a sketch  of  the 
“ Embarquement  pour  Cythere,”  now  in  the  Louvre; 
four  by  Pater;  five  by  Laucret;  two  heads  by 
Greuze’;  two  sketches  by  Prudhon  ; and  others  by 
Nattier,  Natoire,  and  Chardin  : in  short,  a most 
splendid  collection  of  the  kind  of  pictures  so  much 
in  vogue  at  present.* — M.  Leeliene,  of  Caen,  has 
just  finished  a group  of  “ Animals  vanquished  by 
Cupid”  for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. — The  Prince 
Jerome  has  ordered  of  M.  Cavelier  a statue  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I. — The  Gallery  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg is  now  open.  The  paintings  recently  pur- 
chased, and  hung  here,  are  by  MM.  Baudry,  Dau- 
bigny, and  Breton. — M.  Yvon  is  busy  on  several 
large  pictures  for  Versailles. — The  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre  is  only  partially  open.  Several  alterations 
have  been  made,  paintings  cleaned,'  and  some  re- 
touched. When  the  whole  of  the  apartments  are 
again  open  we  shall  return  to  the  subject. 


9 We  have  no  doubt  our  Paris  correspondent  has  good 
authority  for  the  information  lie  sends  us,  but  we  must 
express  our  disbelief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  pictures 
referred  to,  if  not  in  the  entire  story.  Thirty  or  forty 
paintings  by  such  masters  could  scarcely  have  been  concealed 
from  public  knowledge,  although  they  may  have  been  from 
public  view ; there  must  be  many  persons  living  who  had 
seen  them,  who  knew  they  were  still  in  the  house  tenanted 
only  twenty  years  ago  by  M.  Mahd,  and  who  consequently 
could  testify  to  their  genuincnc-s ; how  then  can  the  dis- 
covery take  the  connoisseurs  of  Paris  by  surprise  ? More- 
over, we  cannot  credit  the  fact  that  such  a collection  more 
than  thirty  in  number,  could  ever  have  been  purchased  for 
the  sum  named,  about  seven  pounds  each,  even  at  the  period 
when  it  might  be  supposed  they  fell  into  the  possession  of 
their  late  owner. — Ed.  A.  J. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  NOON-DAY  WALK. 

II.  Jutsum,  Painter.  R.  Urandard,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  12  in.  by  8 in. 

How  comparatively  few  persons  are  there,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  who,  as  they  walk  through  a gallery 
of  pictures,  or  turn  over  the  leaves  of  some  richly- 
illustrated  volume,  ever  bestow  even  a passing 
thought  upon  the  men  whose  genius  and  labours 
have  so  largely  ministered  to  their  enjoyment.  The 
work  engrosses  so  much  of  our  admiration  and 
sympathy  that  the  workman  is  too  often  lost  sight 
of.  Who,  as  he  stands  before  a fine  picture, 
or  any  other  work  of  Art,  reflects  what  it  has  cost 
the  artist  to  produce  it  ? how  many  anxious  aud 
weary  days  have  been  spent  over  it,  from  the  first 
thought  which  he  roughly  sketched  out  on  the 
paper  till  the  last  touch  was  placed  on  the  canvas, 
or  the  last  faiut.  stroke  of  the  mallet  left  the  sculp- 
tured marble  a “ thing  of  life :”  how  many  mis- 
givings as  to  the  result,  in  the  mind  of  even  the 
most  experienced  painter  or  sculptor ; aud  when  the 
work  is  sent  forth  from  the  studio  to  stand  the  test 
of  unsympathising  criticism,  what  apprehension  lest 
an  unfavourable  verdict  be  recorded  against  it,  aud 
the  voice  of  condemnation  should  consign  the  labour 
of  months  to  oblivion,  and  the  labourer  to  despair. 
We  have  frequently  heard  artists  designated  as  an 
extremely  sensitive  class:  they  are  so,  no  doubt, 
but  they  have  abundant  reason  for  the  possession 
of  such  a mental  peculiarity ; the  nature  of  their 
occupation  induces  it,  while  the  uncertainty  of  the 
reception  their  works  may  receive — to  which  the 
importance,  to  them,  of  the  public  judgmeut  gives 
additional  disquietude — tends  to  promote  this  sensi- 
tiveness, and  renders  them  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions which  a more  active  intercourse  with  the  busy 
world  would  most  assuredly  dispel. 

But,  all  honour  to  the  men  who,  for  some  brief 
moments  of  our  lives  at  least,  cause  us  to  forget 
what  we  are,  and  where  we  arc ; who  roll  back  the 
chariot-wheels  of  time  to  our  mental  vision  by 
making  us  familiar  with  the  great  actors  in  the 
drama  of  life-long  ages  past,  aud  with  what  they 
did  ; who  annihilate  all  distance  by  transporting  us 
to  lands  which  our  feet  have  never  trodden,  and  our 
eyes  never  seeu,  except  as  they  show  them  to  us. 
By  their  aid  we  are  spectators  of  events  that  stand 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  empires ; statesmen 
aud  warriors,  patriots  and  courtiers,  reappear  on  the 
stage,  and  we  become  witnesses  of  their  triumphs 
and  their  failures.  They  summon  us  into  the  pre- 
sence of  those  whose  lives  and  characters  have 
through  successive  generations  allied  their  names 
with  the  title  of  saint  or  martyr.  With  the  artist 
as  our  companion,  we  wander  through  “ the  long- 
drawn  aisle  and  fretted  roof”  of  church  and  cathe- 
dral, through  streets  of  ancient  houses,  and  past 
mouldering,  deserted  castles,  from  the  north  to  the 
south  of  Europe.  With  him  we  go  forth  into  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  the  jungles  of  India,  the  bound- 
less forest  tracks  of  America,  and  the  ice-regions  of 
the  polar  circles.  With  him,  too,  we  “lie  down 
beside  the  still  waters,”  aud  inhale  the  perfumed 
breath  of  the  green  meadow's;  we  staud  upon  some 
lofty  eminence,  and  our  eyes  look  abroad  upon  a 
vast  amphitheatre  of  cornfield,  pasture,  villages,  and 
all  those  pleasant  and  picturesque  objects  that  are 
included  in  rural  life.  Jn  brief,  there  is  nothing, 
either  of  the  past  or  present,  of  reality  or  fiction, 
with  w'hicli  the  versatile  pencil  of  the  painter  does 
not  make  us  acquainted,  and  which  we  know  only 
through  the  medium  of  his  art. 

Mr.  Jutsum  holds  a distinguished  place  among 
our  laudscape-painters : some  of  his  pictures  have 
rarely  been  surpassed,  by  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
in  truth  and  poetical  feeling.  He  is  a close  student 
of  nature,  and  treasures  up,  for  his  canvas,  her 
sweetest  aud  kindliest  looks — loving  her  sunshine 
rather  than  her  tears.  His  little  picture  of  the 
“Noon-day  Walk”  is  an  example  of  this  preference: 
it  is,  however,  a comparatively  early  performance, 
painted  in  1845,  was  not  exhibited,  aud  must  not 
be  taken  as  a true  exponent  of  his  powers.  Still 
the  composition  is  agreeable,  and  the  colour  has  all 
the  freshness  of  summer-time. 

The  picture  is  at  Osborne. 
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THE  PROPOSED  MEMORIAL 

OF  THE 

EXHIBITION  OE  1851. 

The  models  and  drawings  which  have  been  designed 
and  made  in  competition  for  the  erection  of  the 
monument  proposed  to  be  placed  in  Hyde  Park,  as 
commemorative  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  arc  now 
publicly  exhibited  at  the  Museum,  South  Ken- 
sington. The  models  are  twenty-two  in  number ; 
of  drawings  there  are  twenty -eight.  Some  of  the 
drawings  are  sufficiently  ingenious  in  their  proposi- 
tions, some  are  feeble  and  commonplace  in  every- 
thing, and  others  are  so  unsatisfactory,  that  we  can 
scarcely  think  the  artists  were  in  earnest  in  their 
efforts.  An  affectation  of  eccentricity  and  an  as- 
sumption of  extravagance  can  never  be  mistaken 
for  genius ; the  reasoning  observer  marvels  at  the 
little  knowledge  with  which  some  of  these  works 
have  been  composed.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  invitation  issued,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  many  hopeful  and  able  men  would  approach 
the  uttermost  limit  of  the  scope  allowed  them  by 
sending  in  carefully-composed  and  laboriouely-iin- 
ished  models — realities  in  design,  which  must  super- 
sede in  interest  ground-plans  and  elevations  on 
paper.  A thought  on  this  subject  would  have  saved 
those  artists  who  have  sent  drawings  only,  much 
labour  and  anxiety,  for  in  a mixed  exhibition  like 
this  a drawing,  unless  it  proposed  a design  of  tran- 
scendent excellence,  has  very  litlle  chance.  These 
competitors  on  paper  have  cither  too  much  or  too 
little  to  do.  Those  who  are  too  fully  occupied 
should  not  have  forgotten  that  the  subject  of  com- 
petition is  a memorial  of  material  interest,  and 
that  the  committee  would  not  be  justified  in  con- 
sidering favourably  any  slight  and  sketchy  proposi- 
tion. And  those  whose  measure  of  occupation  is  far 
from  full,  yet  who  could  not  afford  time  and  pecu- 
niary expenditure  with  au  uncertain  prospect  of 
reward,  must,  had  they  reflected  sensibly,  have  con- 
cluded that  nothing  short  of  a considerable  investment 
of  time  and  money  could  secure  success. 

Of  the  twenty-two  models  not  less  than  fifteen 
are  described  as  “ architectural.”  Having  a re- 
putation in  pure  Art  to  vindicate,  no  occasion  of 
asserting  it  should  be  lost,  and  therefore  deeply 
should  we  deplore  a resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  whereby  any  model  should  be  selected 
wherein  architecture  should  preponderate  over  sculp- 
ture. What  legend  or  narrative  soever  the  artist 
may  set  forth,  the  force  of  the  argument  will  reside 
in  sculpture — the  poetic  eloquence  of  the  story  can 
be  enuuciated  by  the  “ Rhodian  art”  alone.  At  this 
commemoration,  however,  architecture  must  be  con- 
tent to  assist,  without  being  ambitious  to  predomi- 
nate; for  we  submit  the  cause  is  so  clearly  that 
of  sculpture,  that  anything  but  sculpture  would  be 
regarded  by  foreign  schools  as  a declaration  of  iu- 
compctency ; aud  yet  a statue,  or  a mere  group  of 
statues,  were  not  sufficient ; and  hence  must  archi- 
tecture, in  some  form,  be  made  an  important  but  a 
secondary  contributive.  There  are  some  of  the 
models  in  which  the  principal  quantity  is  a pillar 
or  nn  obelisk.  Of  these  there  are  five  or  six ; but 
if  the  decision  of  the  committee  fall  upon  a memento 
of  this  kind,  the  work  commemorates  less  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  than  it  celebrates  the  labour  of 
the  quarryman.  Of  columns  with  statues  thereon 
we  have  enough — nay,  more  than  enough,  for  the 
last  of  our  choice  is  not  yet  finished.  We  cannot 
afford  an  obelisk,  because  we  are  yet  poor  in  public 
works  of  Kine  Art.  There  is  but  one  model  simply 
sculptured  in  the  entire  collection — that  is  No.  1G 
— “ The  Genius  of  Civilization  proclaiming  the  Great 
Exhibition.  The  statue  is  seated  on  a rock,  to  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  plants  aud  water.”  This  were 
not  enough,  nor  could  there  in  our  opinion  be  sug- 
gested in  simple  sculpture  anything  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive. It  was  much  to  be  apprehended  that  in 
these  designs  there  would  be  a redundancy  of  portraits 
aud  statues  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  ; and  these 
apprehensions  are  realised,  for  both  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Prince-Consort  are  represented  in  a variety 
of  characters. 

No.  1 is  an  "architectural  composition,”  with  em- 
blematical impersouations  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  aud  other  figures,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
figure  of  Britannia,  and  within  the  temple  a statue 


of  Prince  Albert.  No.  2 has  a statue  of  the  Queen 
as  a priucipal— another  gives  a column  supporting  a 
globe,  &c.  No.  4 has  a statue  of  the  Queen  aud  a 
bust  of  the  Prince.  No.  6 consists  prominently  of 
two  athletes,  one  exhausted  giving  the  torch  of  life 
to  a younger  and  a stronger  man.  Another  presents 
a very  strange  emblematical  assemblage, — “ In- 
dustry, Commerce,  Plenty,  and  Art."  Again,  a 
statue  of  the  Queen  and  a medallion  of  the  Prince. 
Nos.  9, 10,  aud  11  are  by  the  same  artist,  a sculptor 
of  much  taste  and  power.  No.  9 is  a composition 
of  an  obelisk  with  a fountain,  proposed  to  be  of 
one  block  on  a base,  with  a figure  in  front  holding 
an  open  book,  with  the  inscription,  “ The  earth  is 
the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof.”  No.  10  is 
“ not  a desigu  in  itself,  but  a group  of  illustrative 
elements  suggested  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  obelisk.”  The  four  figures  are  illustrative  of  the 
four  divisions  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  third 
number  combines  an  obelisk,  sculpture,  and  a foun- 
tain. No.  15 — one  of  three  models  by  one  artist 
— is  “ au  architectural  composition,  which  has  re- 
liefs in  the  pedestal  symbolizing  the  four  depart- 
ments iuto  which  the  Exhibition  was  divided,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Civilization.”  The 
statue  is  on  a granite  pedestal,  with  four  bas-reliefs 
representing  “ Fine  Art,”  " Raw  Material,”  “ Manu- 
facture,” and  " Machinery.”  The  names  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  are  inscribed  on  globes  in 
bas-relief,  surrouuded  by  foliage  and  vegetation  pecu- 
liar to  each  quarter.  The  figure  is  a grand  con- 
ception. No.  20  i3  "an  architectural  composition, 
with  bas-reliefs  round  the  base,  emblematical  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  Machinery,  Raw  Material,  aud  Manu- 
facture, with  inscriptions.  On  the  summit  is  a 
statue  representing  Industrial  Science.  Nos.  17 
and  19  have  both  statues  of  the  Prince-Consort ; 
the  former  presents  his  Royal  Highuess  "as  the 
instructor  of  youth.”  No.  22  is  called  an  “ archi- 
tectural” composition,  but  in  it  the  sculptural 
element  predominates.  It  presents  Britannia  on  a 
massive  pedestal,  distributing  to  the  victors,  it  may 
be  supposed,  crowns  of  laurel.  On  her  shield  is 
a medallion  of  the  Prince-Consort.  The  four 
quarters  of  the  world  are  represented  by  four  im- 
personations : Europe,  like  another  Cybele  crowned 
with  cities,  as  we  were  then  at  peace,  has  sheathed 
her  sword,  and  enwreathed  it  with  laurel.  Asia 
is  a woman  richly  attired,  aud  given  up  to  volup- 
tuous ease.  Africa  is  a woman  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  negro,  aud  personally  and  morally  in 
the  same  state  in  which  her  ancestors  were  a thou- 
sand years  ago — of  civilization  she  gives  no  sign. 
America  is  represented,  most  fittingly,  as  a daughter 
of  Britannia,  but  instead  of  the  helmet  she  wears  a 
cap  of  liberty,  and  has  by  her  side  the  flag  with  the 
stars  and  stripes, — the  most  suitable  impersonation 
of  America  we  have  ever  seen.  All  these  figures  are 
elegant  and  expressive  in  conception,  and  the  model 
is  otherwise  graceful  in  all  its  parts.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  meet  with  a faultless  design  : it  becomes, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  select  that 
to  which  may  attach  the  least  numerous  objections. 
We  have  scrupulously  considered  the  whole  of  these 
models.  Many  are  altogether  out  of  the  field ; others 
are  vitiated  by  some  gross  error  : against  others  very 
grave  objections  may  be  urged.  If,  therefore,  the  Art 
of  the  country  is  to  be  represented  in  a graceful  work 
commemorative  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  we  can  see 
none  to  fulfil  the  conditions,  except  No.  22. 

The  decision  of  the  committee  will  be  declared, 
aud  the  award  made,  at  too  late  a period  of  the 
month  to  enable  us  to  report  the  result  of  the  com- 
petition : be  it  as  it  will,  it  is  obvious  that  our  own 
opinion  is  formed ; we  may  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
port it  by  argument.  At  present  any  further  obser- 
vations might  be  erroneous.  We  cannot,  however, 
let  pass  this  opportunity  of  joining  our  contemporary, 
The  Critic,  in  protesting  against  the  absurdity  of 
requiring  competitors,  on  such  occasions  as  this,  to 
send  in  mottoes  and  sealed  envelopes,  and  all  the 
other  “signs  of  secrecy,”  when  it  is  notorious  that 
every  competitor  is  just  as  well  known  as  he  will  be 
when  his  “ closed  letter”  has  been  opened.  In  this 
instance,  especially,  eveiy  sculptor  placed  his  own 
work  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  artist.  It  is 
high  time  to  do  away  with  so  shallow  a substitute 
for  plain-dealing.  We  strongly  object  also  to  placing 
more  than  one  work  by  one  artist ; and  so  giving  to 
the  rich  and  prosperous  an  enormous  advantage  over 
those  who  struggle  through  adversity  for  fame. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  National  Gallery. — The  motion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  another  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  consider  the  question 
of  a new  National  Gallery,  which  motion  was  placed 
on  the  “ notices  ” for  the  26th  of  last  month,  will 
be,  we  presume,  discussed  and  settled  before  our 
Journal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  but  after  our 
sheets  are  in  the  press.  Had  the  debate,  however, 
occurred  earlier  in  the  month — for  a debate  there 
will  be,  we  suppose,  as  some  honourable  member, 
whose  name  we  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect, 
gave  notice  of  a counter-resolution — wc  should 
merely  have  reported  the  decision  of  the  house,  a3 
we  have  so  frequently  expressed  mu’  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  Royal  Commissioners  have  already 
decided  against  the  removal  of  the  gallery  ; and  it  is 
with  a view  of  setting  aside  this  verdict  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  moved  for  a new 
commission. 

The  Water-Colour  Society.  — In  our  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Air.  J.  F.  Lewis,  published  last 
mouth,  it  was  stated  that  he  had  latterly  resumed 
the  practice  of  oil-painting  ; and  we  now  learn  that 
he  has  just  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Society — a position  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed he  felt  could  no  longer  be  retained  by  him 
consistently  with  the  intentions  he  has  formed.  At 
a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  society,  held  on  the 
8th  of  February,  Mr.  E.  A.  Goodall,  and  Mr.  S. 
Evans,  were  elected  associates.  Mr.  E.  Goodall  is 
a brother  of  Mr.  F.  Goodall,  A.R.A.,  and  of  Mr. 
W.  Goodall ; the  latter  was  elected  associate  of  the 
Water-Colour  Society  two  or  three  years  since. 

The  Artists’  and  Amateurs’  opening  Con- 
versazione for  the  season,  held  in  the  large  room  at 
Willis’s  the  4th  of  last  month,  was  a very  spirited 
and  brilliant  affair, — a crowd  of  company,  an  abun- 
dance of  Art-works  for  their  entertainment,  and  a 
blaze  of  light  from  the  chandeliers  aud  lamps,  that 
enabled  every  one  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 
The  works  that  principally  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  visitors  were  — a number^  of  large  mounted 
Sketches  of  Scottish  Scenery,  by  T.  M.  Richardson, 
very  bold  aud  effective;  Views  in  Oriental  and 
Western  Siberia,  by  T.  A.  Atkinson,  whose  book  of 
travels  in  those  distant  regions  we  lately  noticed  ; 
a portfolio  of  Sketches  by  II.  Pilleau ; one  by 
D.  Cox,  jun. ; others  by  G.  L.  Hall  and  H.  Jut- 
sum  ; J.  D.  Harding’s  fine  view  of  Venice,  hung, 
but  not  seen,  in  the  Academy  last  year ; oil  pic- 
tures by  F.  W.  Hulme,  and  H.  Bright ; a very  beau- 
tiful drawing  by  Absolon,  of  a young  girl  asleep, 
entitled  "The  First  Night  in  a Couveut;”  some 
landscapes  and  marine  views,  in  oil,  by  Oakes ; 
“ Boppart,  on  the  Rhine,”  a clever  picture  by  E. 
Richardson.  Air.  Alderman  Spiers,  of  Oxford,  con- 
tributed several  drawings  by  D.  Cox  and  other 
water-colour  painters;  Miss  Mutrie  three  or  four 
of  her  own  charming  flower-groups ; and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Corbould,  two  very  clever  sketches  of  figures  by  his 
late  royal  pupil,  the  Princess  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  drawn  and  presented  to  her  preceptor  only 
in  the  month  of  January  last.  We  anticipate  for 
this  society  a most  successful  season,  and  a large  ac- 
cession of  members ; it  deserves  the  latter,  because 
it  makes  the  greatest  efforts  to  secure  the  former. 

Hampstead  Conversazione. — These  agreeable 
reunions  have  again  commenced  for  the  usual  series . 
The  first  was  held  in  January,  on  which  occasion 
the  priucipal  feature  was  a selection  of  the  drawings 
and  sketches  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  Siberian  tra- 
veller, sufficiently  numerous  to  cover  three-fourths 
of  the  space  allotted  to  exhibition.  The  subjects 
are  new  to  the  world  of  Art,  as  having  been  made 
in  Siberia  and  Chinese  Tartary.  There  were  also 
folios  of  drawings  hy  Walter  Goodall,  Jutsum,  and 
Soper ; twenty-four  English  drawings,  framed,  and 
about  twelve  small  French  pictures  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Rose,  of  Wandsworth  Common.  Two 
marble  busts,  and  some  bronzes,  contributed  by 
Foley,  the  new  Academician,  and  others  by  Mrs. 
Thornycroft. 

Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  having  already  given  to  the 
public  one  phase  of  English  society,  as  developed  on 
the  sandy  shore  of  Ramsgate  in  the  height  of  “ the 
season,”  is  hard  at  work  upon  the  representation  of 
another  notable  incident  in  our  “ manners  and 
customs,” — a Derby-day  at  Epsom.  The  artist  hopes 
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to  have  the  picture  ready  for  the  ensuing  exhibition 
at  the  Academy  ; but  doubts  are  entertained  by  some, 
who  are  presumed  to  have  penetrated  into  the  studio 
of  the  painter,  as  to  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
complete  his  work  in  time.  It  has,  we  hear,  already 
found  a purchaser  at  the  cost  of  £3000,  including 
the  original  sketch  and  the  copyright.  Of  course 
this  implies  that  it  is  intended  to  have  the  painting 
engraved. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens. — Some  important  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  painter  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  W.  N.  Sanisbury,  in  the  State  Paper 
Office.  They  are  to  be  published. 

A Statue  of  the  latf.  General  Havelock  is 
to  be  placed  in  Trafalgar  Square,  at  the  angle  nearest 
to  Morley’s  Hotel,  Government  having  granted  the 
site  for  this  purpose.  It  will  be  rather  a singular 
coincidence  that  the  two  warriors,  whose  effigies 
will  stand  almost  in  juxta-position,  should  be  men 
who  won  their  laurels  on  Indian  ground.  Napier, 
the  hero  of  Sciude,  and  Havelock,  the  hero  of  Cavvn- 
pore  and  Lucknow,  though  not  companions-in-arms, 
so  far  as  our  recollection  of  their  respective  careers 
serves,  will  at  least  be  companions  in  the  homage  of 
their  countrymen.  The  sculptor  of  the  proposed 
statue  has  not  yet  been  named. 

Mr.  Burford’s  Panorama  of  the  City  of 
Delhi,  recently  opened  in  Leicester  Square,  will  be 
viewed  with  deep  and  melancholy  interest  by  those 
who  visit  it.  The  picture  represents  the  interior  of 
the  city,  into  which  the  British  troops  have  pene- 
trated, and  are  taking  ample  vengeance  for  the  foul 
deeds  committed  by  their  savage  enemies.  The 
scene  is  far  too  painful  to  be  agreeable — how  indeed 
could  it  be  otherwise  ? — but  it  is  a pictiu-c  that  can- 
not fail  to  attract,  because  the  subject  has,  for  mouths 
past,  wrought  itself  into  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 
It  is  painted  with  considerable  skill  and  effect,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  the  artists,  Mr.  Burford  and 
Mr.  Selous,  have  had  to  encounter.  English  soldiers, 
Sikhs,  Ghoorkas,  Sepoys,  native  men,  women,  and 
children  ; elephants,  artillery,  in  large  masses  or  in 
small  groups,  are  seen  fighting  or  fleeing  along  the 
esplanade  on  the  south-west  of  the  palace,  looking 
towards  the  city:  this  extensive  spot  forms  the 
whole  foreground  of  the  picture,  and  offers  “ room 
and  verge  enough”  for  the  introduction  of  large 
bodies  of  combatants,  and  figures  of  all  kinds.  The 
panorama  is  painted  from  drawings  made  by  Captain 
R.  Smith  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

The  Light  Cavalry  Charge  at  Balaklava. 
— We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a large  and 
very  clever  picture  of  this  celebrated  “ passage  of 
arms,”  painted  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Smythe,  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  an  artist  whose  name  is  not  familiar 
to  us.  He  has  treated  a most  difficult  subject  with 
great  skill  and  considerable  artistic  power;  we  pay 
him  no  undeserved  compliment  in  saying  that  his 
work  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the 
battle-scenes  of  the  late  Sir  William  Allan.  The 
composition  is  distinguished  by  vast  energy  in  the 
combatants  : the  “ gallant  eight  hundred,”  or  at 
least  so  many  of  them  as  had  escaped  the  fire  of 
their  enemies  on  the  first  sweep  through  the  valley, 
have  reached  the  guns  of  the  Russians,  and  are 
cutting  their  way  through  formidable  barriers  of 
iron.  The  tone  of  the  picture  is  somewhat  low  in 
colour,  but  the  work  is  very  carefully  painted,  and 
must  give  the  artist  a good  reputation.  It  has  been 
purchased,  we  have  heard,  by  the  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

The  Art-Union  of  London.  — Our  readers 
should  be  reminded  that  the  list  for  the  year  will  be 
closed  during  the  present  month.  The  inducements 
to  subscribe  are  more  than  usually  strong,  and  we 
trust  there  will  be  a more  than  usually  large  volume 
of  subscribers’  names. 

The  Soulages  Collection  may  now  be  seen 
and  examined  at  the  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
where  a place  has  been  fitted  up  for  its  display.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  Manchester  Art-lovers 
ignore  their  Art-treasures ; and,  consequently,  if  the 
Government  does  not  purchase,  it  will  be  submitted 
to  the  hammer  of  Mr.  Christie. 

Lord  Suffolk’s  Stolen  Pictures. — It  will 
doubtless  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers 
that,  so  far  back  as  October,  1856,  a number  of 
valuable  pictures — ten  or  twelve — by  ancient  Italian 
and  Flemish  painters,  were  stolen  from  the  mansion 
of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Charlton  Park,  near  Malmes- 
bury, Wiltshire.  Advertisements  appeared  in  the 
public  papers  at  the  time  of  the  robbery,  describing 


the  pictures  and  offering  a reward  for  their  recovery, 
and  for  the  apprehension  of  the  thief  or  thieves,  but 
no  clue  could  be  found  that  might  lead  to  either 
result,  and  all  hope  of  discovery  seems  to  have  beeu 
lost.  However,  when  Lord  Suffolk’s  family  came 
to  town,  in  the  early  part  of  last  month,  instructions 
were  given  for  the  advertisement  to  be  again  in- 
serted. It  was  seen  by  a Mr.  Luff,  of  Elizabeth 
Street,  Pimlico,  who  at  once  communicated  to  the 
police  authorities  that  he  had  in  his  possession  two 
of  the  pictures  described  iii  the  advertised  list,  a 
“Virgin  and  Child,”  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  aud 
a “Landscape,”  by  Gaspar  Poussin,  which  he  had 
purchased  of  a person  named  John  Durbin,  a 
messenger  at  the  War-Office,  but  living  in  Ebury 
Street,  Pimlico.  Durbin  was  of  course  apprehended, 
ultimately  admitted  his  guilt,  and  gave  such  in- 
formation as  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  remainder 
of  the  stolen  pictures,  all  of  which  were  cut  out 
of  their  frames  when  abstracted,  rolled  up  in  paper, 
and  brought  to  London ; none  were  of  very  large  size. 
Two  were  found  at  the  War-Office,  concealed  behind 
a large  press ; one  at  the  prisoner’s  house,  hid 
between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling,  and  the  remainder 
at  different  pawnbrokers,  whose  “tickets”  Durbin 
had  in  his  possession,  and  gave  up  to  the  police. 
He  has  been  sent  into  Wiltshire  to  take  his  trial 
for  the  offence:  but  is  it  possible  that  the  pawn- 
brokers who  received  the  property  knew  not  that  it 
was  stolen  ? The  pictures  were  fully  described,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  in  the  early  announcements 
of  the  robbery. 

St.  James’s  Hall. — Like  the  new  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  this  building  has  risen  from  the  ground 
with  a rapidity  of  growth  which  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mand admiration  as  well  as  to  excite  surprise.  On 
the  25th  of  the  present  mouth  it  is  to  be  opened  to 
the  public,  and  consequently,  in  all  the  more  im- 
portant particulars  it  must  be  completed  before  that 
day.  As  we  write,  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, especially  in  the  matter  of  internal  decora- 
tions and  fittings  : so  very  decided,  however,  is  the 
progress  made  in  a single  day  that  we  arc  prepared 
to  expect  the  realisation  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  under- 
taking at  the  time  which  has  been  specified.  The 
building  stands  between  Piccadilly  and  the  Regent 
Quadrant.  It  is  coustructed  of  red  and  buff  bricks, 
not  in  any  definite  style  of  architecture,  but  with 
just  so  much  of  architectural  character  about  it  as 
will  occasion  regret  that  the  aim  of  the  archi- 
tect has  not  been  higher  aud  more  decided.  The 
ornamentation  is  all  in  stucco,  and  though  not 
Saracenic  in  style,  in  feeling  it  assimilates  closely  to 
the  well-known  decorations  of  the  Alhambra.  We 
should  have  beeu  glad  to  have  seen  the  Alhambresque 
system  of  ornamentation  more  fully  adapted  to 
English  sentiments,  and  also  to  the  special  purposes 
for  which  the  St.  James’s  Hall  has  been  erected. 
In  the  galleries  iron-work  has  been  introduced,  but 
too  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  A 
little  more  Art  ought,  in  such  a building,  to  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  constructive 
material  of  the  day.  When  completed,  the  interior 
of  the  hall  will  glow  with  colour  and  rich  gilding, 
and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  effect  thus  pro- 
duced may  be  expected  to  prove  very  striking. 
With  a view  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  space  under  the  same  roof,  the  edifice  has  been 
carried  up  to  a great  height.  The  principal  hall, 
accordingly,  is  supported  by  two  very  noble  rooms 
of  ample  dimensions,  which  are  placed  side  by  side 
beneath  it.  These  will  be  made  available  for  all 
the  various  purposes  for  which  large  public  rooms 
are  so  much  wanted  in  the  metropolis.  Associated 
with  the  halls  is  a spacious  restaurant,  which  has 
beeu  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Donald,  of  the  Art- 
Treasures’  Exhibition  reputation.  There  are  en- 
trances in  both  Piccadilly  and  the  Quadrant,  and  all 
the  arrangements  of  staircases,  lobbies,  &c.,  are  such 
as  will  command  unqualified  approbation.  It  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  observe  the  care  that  now  is 
bestowed  upon  the  accessories  of  public  buildings, 
and  more  particularly  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  means  of  entrance  aud  departure.  St.  James’s 
Hall  will  serve  as  a model  in  this  respect.  The 
acoustic  fitness  of  the  great  hall  for  musical  per- 
formances, of  course  yet  remains  to  be  determined  ; 
the  proportions  of  the  hall,  however,  are  so  satisfac- 
tory to  the  eye  that  they  give  the  fairest  promise  of 
being  no  less  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of 
the  car — so  far,  at  least,  as  any  inference  may  be 


drawn  from  an  assumed  sympathy  between  those  two 
organs.  We  shall  not  fail  to  notice  this  really  fine 
building  when  it  shall  have  attained  to  a complete 
condition  : as  it  now  appears,  its  aspect  is  most 
promising,  and  without  doubt  it  will  prove  a most 
attractive  addition  to  the  popular  institutions  of  the 
western  districts  of  London. 

Album  for  the  Princess  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia. — The  artists  of  Germany  have  already, 
we  hear,  carried  out  a suggestion  we  last  month 
ventured  to  offer  to  those  of  our  own  country.  A 
deputation  from  nineteen  of  the  principal  Prussian 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  presented  to  the 
Princess  and  her  royal  consort  a congratulatory 
address,  aud  a large  album  splendidly  bound,  in 
which  were  a number  of  beautiful  water-colour 
drawings.  We  could  wish,  for  the  credit  of  the 
British  school,  that  it  had  been  the  first  to  offer  a 
compliment  of  this  kind  to  the  royal  bride — their 
own  countrywoman. 

Home  for  Gf.ntlewomen. — We  are  again  de- 
sirous of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
claims  of  this  excellent  institution  upon  those  who 
have  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  give  it  aid — this 
is  much  needed  at  the  present  time.  Each  year’s 
experience  demonstrates  more  aud  more  the  utility 
and  value  of  this  institution,  which  is  emphati- 
cally the  only  Home  for  decayed  yentlevjomen  in 
London , therefore  the  committee  confidently  rely  on 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  those  who  are 
blessed  with  the  power  to  aid  in  so  interesting  a 
work.  Contributions  are  also  solicited  for  the  special 
purpose  of  providing  a suitable  building,  so  as  to 
afford,  at  the  same  time,  letter  accommodation,  aud 
for  a larger  number  of  inmates. 

The  Sculptures  of  the  Chevalier  Pettrick. 
— There  is  now  exhibiting  in  the  great  room  of  the 
new  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  a series  of 
bas-reliefs,  the  subject  of  which  is  new  to  sculpture 
— that  is,  the  national  customs  of  the  North-Ameri- 
can  Indians.  The  Chevalier  Pettrick,  the  author  of 
these  works,  is  a pupil  of  Thorwaldsen,  in  whose 
studio  he  worked  seventeen  years,  after  which,  in 
1835,  he  proceeded  to  North  America,  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  habits  aud  manners  of  the 
Indians.  M.  Pettrick  is  the  first  artist  who  has 
made  these  people  the  subject  of  any  considerable 
work  in  sculpture ; and  he  shows  them  in  hunting, 
the  council,  the  war-dance,  and  in  battle ; and  the 
attitudes  are  well  selected  for  the  display  of  that 
muscular  development  which  is  promoted  by  the 
habits  of  these  nations,  perhaps  more  than  by  the 
mode  of  life  followed  by  any  other  race  of  mankind. 
The  particular-  tribes  that  have  furnished  the  models, 
are  the  Sacs,  the  Foxes,  and  the  Sioux.  These 
works  are  in  terra-cotta,  in  a frieze-like  composition, 
and  have  been  commissioned,  we  believe,  by  the 
Roman  government.  Besides  these  there  arc  some 
productions  of  merit  in  marble. 

The  Evacuation  of  Kars. — Mr.  T.  J.  Barker’s 
last  “ war-picture”  is  a representation  of  General 
Sir  F.  Williams,  with  the  remnant  of  his  staff,  of  his 
heroic  companions-in-arms,  and  a mass  of  the  native 
population,  marching  out  of  Kars,  on  the  surrender 
of  the  city  to  the  Russiau  forces.  It  is  an  effective 
composition,  and  the  incident  is  described  with  much 
feeling.  We  presume  the  picture  will  be  engraved 
as  a companion  to  “The  Allied  Generals  before 
Sebastopol,”  by  the  same  artist. 

The  Photographic  Society  Club  has  just  pub- 
lished a series  of  portraits  of  the  members,  for  then- 
own  use  and  interest.  We  notice  this  publication 
because  of  its  intimate  connection  with  Art ; each 
page  of  the  rules  is  elegantly  decorated  with  colour- 
printing  until  they  rival  the  glories  of  an  enriched 
manuscript  of  the  olden  time,  but  the  novel  feature 
is  the  addition  of  portraits  of  all  it3  members, 
executed  in  photography.  They  are  all  “men  of 
mark,”  and  include  the  able  photographers  Bedford, 
Delamottc,  Diamand,  and  Fentou ; Drs.  Percy  aud 
Hardwick,  Durham  the  sculptor,  and  Thoms,  the 
editor  of  Notes  and  Queries,  are  among  the  number. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  as  the  president,  ap- 
propriately heads  the  series,  and  two  of  his  sons  are 
among  the  members,  who  have  also  executed  some 
of  the  best  portraits  in  the  series.  Out  of  the  twenty 
which  are  here,  Dr.  Diamand  has  completed  thirteen, 
aud  for  clearness  aud  beauty  of  composition  in 
effect  we  have  never  seen  his  works  surpassed.  It 
would  be  well  if  many  other  of  our  societies  would 
thus  secure  portraits  of  their  members;  it  might 
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readily  be  done  on  the  plan  adopted  here,  which  is, 
that  each  member  gives  the  twenty  required  of  bis 
own  portrait,  and  receives  twenty  in  return,  being 
one  of  each  member.  The  passages  from  the  poets, 
which  appear  in  these  pages,  are  singularly  happy, 
particularly  that  from  Milton,  which  describes  this 
photographic  volume  as  well  as  if  the  poet  lived 
since  the  art  was  discovered — 

“ What  with  ono  virtuous  touch 

The  arch-chemick  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote, 
Producos." 

Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.  have  for  some 
months  past  been  engaged  on  the  execution  of  a 
magnificent  dinner  and  dessert  service  for  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  who,  during  his  recent  sojourn  in 
London,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Frederick  William,  visited  the  establish- 
ment of  the  manufacturers  iu  Regent  Street,  to 
inspect  such  portions  of  the  work  as  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  submitted  to  him.  His  royal  high- 
ness, we  hear,  expressed  himself  most  unequivocally 
upon  the  taste  and  beauty  of  the  various  designs, 
and  the  delicate  finish  of  the  execution,  and  further 
testified  his  approval  by  ordering  other  ornamental 
Art-manufactures.  The  dinner  and  dessert  service, 
which  will  cost  many  thousand  pounds,  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  most  splendid  work  of  its  kind 
ever  produced  in  this  country,  and  will  show  how 
great  an  advance  we  have  made  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  industrial  arts  of  a high  class. 

Among  the  many  souvenirs  the  Princess  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  will  possess  to  remind  her  of 
the  home  she  has  left,  is  to  be  a large  picture  of 
Windsor  Castle,  which  the  Prince  has  given  a com- 
mission to  Mr.  Ernest  llicck  to  paint. 

Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson  have  com- 
menced their  “season”  early  this  year,  although  we 
do  not  at  present  see  that  any  celebrated  collection 
of  pictures  is  advertised  for  sale.  During  the  past 
mouth  they  disposed  of  the  residue  of  the  pictures 
and  sketches  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Havell ; a col- 
lection of  pictures,  ancient  porcelain,  glass,  &c., 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner ; and  of  some 
modern  paintings  by  many  of  our  best  English 
artists,  the  “ property  of  a gentleman.”  They 
announce  for  sale  during  the  present  and  the  next 
following  months,  a collection  of  drawings,  engrav- 
ings, pictures,  and  works  of  vertu,  collected  by  the 
late  Baron  de  Ilochschild ; a collection  of  curious 
Chinese  enamels  and  bronzes;  a small  cabinet  of 
ancient  pictures,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  A.  Mac- 
kenzie ; another  of  Dutch  and  English  paintings ; 
the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Freckleton,  of  Chelten- 
ham, chiefly  Dutch  and  English  pictures  also ; the 
pictures  left  by  Mr.  Uwins,  R.A. ; the  stock  of 
works  of  Art  and  vertu  of  Mr.  Falcke,  of  New  Bond 
Street ; and  a collection  of  ancient  paintings  of  a 
high  character.  Particulars  of  these  respective  sales 
have  already  been  announced  iu  our  advertising 
columns. 

The  Wounded  at  Scutart.  — The  group  of 
which  we  supplied  an  engraving  in  the  February  Part 
of  the  Art-Journal,  has  been  produced  in  statuary- 
porcelain,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Copeland,  and  pub- 
lished by  him.  It  is  exceedingly  well  executed, 
preserving  with  fidelity  the  skilful  manipulation  of 
the  original  model.  It  is,  therefore,  in  this  form 
an  acquisition  of  considerable  value — a charming 
and  effective  work  of  Art,  rendered  doubly  valuable 
as  a record  of  the  terrible  Crimea ; but  not  painful, 
inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  the  convalescence  of  a 
wounded  soldier.  Moreover,  it  may  be  accepted  as 
containing  a good  resemblance  of  that  true  woman 
who  gave  to  a frightful  war  almost  its  only 
character  of  heroism ; whose  name  is  ever  men- 
tioned with  gratitude  and  affection  by  a whole 
people,  and  with  respect  and  admiration  even  by 
those  who  were  the  cucmies  of  England.  The  group 
is  therefore  a reminiscence  of  the  war,  at  once 
agreeable  and  instructive.  It  is  also  a tribute  to  the 
virtues  of  its  heroine,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
national  memorial  of  both.  To  the  thousands  who 
were  subscribers  to  the  Nightingale  Fund  it  will  be 
an  acquisition  of  interest  and  of  value,  and  they  will 
thank  their  good  and  energetic  fellow-labourer,  Airs. 
Bracebridge  (the  cherished  friend  and  companion 
of  Miss  Nightingale),  for  having  placed  so  desirable 
a work  within  their  reach. 

The  London  Stereoscope  Company  have  re- 
cently issued  a series  of  views  of  charming  scenery 
iu  Ireland ; they  will  be  classed  among  the  most 


interesting  of  those  productions,  in  which  this  com- 
pany continues  to  lead,  by  constantly  producing 
“ novelties,”  and  these  of  the  best  order.  The 
Irish  views  are  chiefly  token  in  Wicklow,  and  at 
oil-beautiful  Killarncy.  One  of  the  Dargle,  and 
another  of  the  Powerscourt  Waterfall  (introducing 
a picnic  group  of  “ celebrities”),  are  especially 
effective,  while  those  of  “ the  lake”  are  in  the 
highest  degree  attractive.  The  scenery  of  Ireland 
is  now  much  better  known  than  it  was  a few 
years  ago  ; happily,  the  country  has  attracted  many 
tourists,  and  they  have  been  largely  repaid  for  their 
visit.  That  visit  is  now  made  without  any  of  the 
“old”  inconveniences — a voyage  of  four  hours  lands 
the  traveller  at  Kingstown : railways,  admirably 
conducted,  are  now  plentiful ; and  those  capital 
characters,  the  “car  boys,”  are  as  abundant  as  ever. 
This  series  of  stereoscopic  views  will  aid  materially 
to  draw  visitors  thither  : they  will  behold  scenery 
unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  beauty  and  sublimity, 
and  especially  the  blending  of  both.  They  have 
examples,  though  but  few,  in  this  attiactivc  selec- 
tion : we  hope  it  will  be  largely  augmented. 

Busts  of  Havelock  and  Campbell. — Minia- 
ture busts  have  been  produced  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Copeland  of  these  two  great  men — one  of  whom 
lives  to  enjoy  his  honours  and  his  triumphs ; the 
other,  alas ! is  mourned  over  by  a whole  nation  as 
one  whom  the  voice  of  praise  and  grateful  homage 
can  reach  no  more.  The  busts  are  well  executed, 
and  are  described  as  good  likenesses,  the  sculptor 
(Morrison)  having  been  aided  by  the  families  of  the 
heroes. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Rippingille  is  again  exhibiting  a 
collection  of  his  drawings  and  engraviugs  at  Marl- 
borough Chambers.  We  described  them  last  year : 
they  arc  of  a highly  interesting  character,  and  of 
great  merit;  the  most  remarkable  of  them  being 
scenery  and  character  in  the  Abruzzi,  the  homes  of 
the  bandits,  among  whom  the  artist  spent  a con- 
siderable time — painting. 

The  Artist  Copyright  Committee. — The 
committee  continue  their  labours  at  the  Society  of 
Arts ; they  have  extensively  issued  circulars,  re- 
questing information ; and  when  that  information 
has  been  sufficiently  gathered,  they  will  publish  a 
detailed  report,  preparatory  to  an  appeal  to  parlia- 
ment. We  shall  then  be  in  a condition  to  consider 
the  whole  subject. 

The  Art- Manufacture  Association. — This 
society  flourishes : the  prospectuses  just  issued 
enumerate  seventy-seven  works  of  Art-industry  for 
distribution  to  subscribers ; among  them  are  pro- 
ductions by  nearly  all  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
England. 

Messrs.  Sarl’s  New  Establishment  in  Corn- 
iiill. — A foremost  place  amongst  the  many  re- 
markable new  buildings  which  have  lately  sprung 
up  for  business  purposes  in  the  streets  of  London 
must  be  accorded  to  the  establishment  iu  Comhill 
of  the  eminent  silversmiths,  the  Messrs.  Sari.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  express  any  high  commenda- 
tion of  the  architectural  design  of  this  edifice.  It  i3 
another  example  of  the  aiming  at  individual  pecu- 
liarity, which  so  many  of  our  architects  arc  now  in 
the  habit  of  mistaking  (or,  at  least,  substituting) 
for  a style  of  architecture.  Still  the  fa9ade  has  some 
decidely  good  points  in  it,  and  it  also  possesses  this 
general  quality  of  excellence,  that  it  is  consistent 
both  in  itself,  and  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
entire  building  is  used.  The  workmanship  and  the 
general  execution  of  the  details,  all  of  them  con- 
ducted under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Air.  Henry  Crace,  command  the  most  unqualified 
admiration.  The  building,  so  far  as  its  construction 
goes,  is  well  worthy  of  the  Roman  foundation  upon 
which  it  stands ; and  the  fittings,  in  their  turn,  are 
equally  worthy  of  the  scientific  acquirements  of  the 
present  age.  The  arrangements  of  the  interior 
correspond  with  the  leading  features  of  the  archi- 
tect’s design  ; and  the  varied  stock  of  the  proprietors 
is  thus  displayed  to  the  utmost  advantage,  while  the 
convenience  of  visitors  to  the  establishment  is 
suitably  consulted.  As  a matter  of  course,  on 
every  side  there  are  examples  of  skilful  workman- 
ship ; let  these  cuterprising  and  spirited  manu- 
facturers take  another  step  in  advance,  and  bring 
into  their  service  the  co-operation  of  genuine  Art 
iu  the  matter  of  design,  and  they  will  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  loftiest  house  in  the  City, 
aud  perhaps  in  the  metropolis. 
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A Catalogue  of  the  Portraits  painted  by 
Sii< Joshua  Reynolds,  Knt.,  F.R.A.  Compiled 
from  his  Autograph  Memorandum  Books,  and 
from  printed  catalogues.  By  William  Cotton, 

Esq.  Published  by  Longman  & Co.,  London. 

This  catalogue  is  supplemental  to  the  “Life  of 
Reynolds”  by  Mr.  Cotton,  published  last  year  : it 
is,  as  ho  informs  us,  compiled  chiefly  from  the 
memorandum  books  of  the  painter,  in  which  he 
entered  the  names  of  the  persons  who  sat  to  him  in 
the  order  in  which  they  came : these  pocket-books 
are  nineteen  in  number,  commencing  with  the  year 
1755,  and  terminating  in  1790,  two  years  only 
before  his  death.  Alany  of  our  readers  will  probably 
recollect  that  we  introduced  an  engraved  fac-simile 
of  a page  of  one  of  these  books,  three  or  four  years 
ago.  Air.  Cotton  does  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  whole  list  he  has  given,  inasmuch  as  a few 
names  appear  among  the  “sitters” — for  example, 
those  of  the  late  Lord  Abingdon  and  Mr.  Coutts — of 
whom  no  portraits  by  Reynolds  are  known  to  exist. 

But,  allowing  for  some  errors,  what  evidence  is 
still  left  in  this  catalogue  of  the  great  artist's  per- 
severing industry  ! The  list  contains  upwards  of 
1300  portraits,  presumed  to  be  painted  within  about 
thirty-five  years,  an  average  of  nearly  thirty-eight 
pictures  annually,  many  of  them  groups  of  figures  : 
and  what  a gallery  of  the  high  born  and  the  gifted 
do  they  furnish  ! — warriors,  statesmen,  savans , phi- 
losophers, beauty,  and  fashion,  compose  the  long 
muster-roll  of  those  whom  the  pencil  of  Reynolds 
delineated.  Alany  of  these  portraits  are  now  not  to  | 
be  found  ; but  wherever  Air.  Cotton  has  been  able 
to  discover  the  present  owner,  he  has  stated  it,  and 
also  the  name  of  the  engraver,  if  any,  who  executed 
a plate  from  the  picture. 

Air.  Cotton’s  task  has  been  a laborious  one  : wo 
know  he  has  worked  upon  it  lovingly ; and,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  to  contend  with,  it  is  very 
satisfactorily  performed.  The  catalogue  will  always 
remain  a valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  portrait 
works  of  the  founder  of  the  English  School  of  Paint- 
ing. Sir  Joshua’s  ideal  pictures  arc  not  mentioned. 

The  Antiquities  of  Kertch  ; and  Researches 

in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  By  Duncan  i 

McPherson,  M.D.  Published  by  Smith  &Elder, 

London. 

When  the  first  Napoleon  went  on  his  Egyptian 
campaign,  he  took  many  savans  with  his  army,  for 
which  he  was  much  laughed  at,  and  even  carica- 
tured, in  England  ; but  when  the  results  appeared 
in  the  noble  volumes  published  at  the  cost  of  the 
French  nation, — results  which  advanced  the  cause  of 
science  generally, — it  was  at  once  felt  that  he  was 
more  than  a mere  soldier,  and  that  this  work  would 
endure  longer  than  that  he  had  effected  at  the 
sword’s  point  for  the  subjugation  of  Egypt.  When 
we  look  at  the  present  volume,  the  result  of  the 
labour  of  one  individual  in  the  Crimea,  and  he  only 
enabled  to  carry  it  on  during  intervals  of  severe 
medical  toil,  we  cannot  help  grieving  with  him  (hat 
his  opportunities  were  not  greater ; it  is  to  his 
honour  that  he  has  done  so  much,  but  it  would  have 
been  to  the  honour  of  the  country  if  he  had  been 
better  aided. 

Dr.  AlcPherson's  researches  were  necessarily 
limited  ; and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  “ there  is 
a tide  in  the  affairs  ” of  books,  as  well  as  men,  when 
we  see  so  much  expense  devoted  to  a volume,  the 
staple  of  which  might  afford  a few  papers  for  a 
society  of  antiquaries,  but  does  not  carry  weight 
enough  for  so  much  display.  The  engravings  are 
extremely  elaborate,  and  very  beautifully  executed, 
but  they  exhibit  no  new  forms  unfamiliar  to  the 
antiquary  or  scholar ; they  only  show  that  here 
were  found  objects  abundantly  found  elsewhere,  aud 
they  only  exhibit  a very  small  portion  of  such  as 
were  discovered  at  Kertch ; for,  according  to  our 
author's  showing,  the  most  important  are  still  in 
Russia.  “ The  Antiquities  of  Kertch  ” have,  there- 
fore, yet  to  be  detailed  ; the  present  is  the  result  of 
limited  researches  during  the  turmoil  of  military 
occupation  there.  Still,  in  the  absence  of  a greater 
work,  we  must  accept  the  present  as  a record  of  a 
most  interesting  district;  and  we  feel  sure,  from 
its  author's  avowal,  that  he  would  have  been  most 
pleased  to  have  made  it  more  complete.  We  sin- 
sincercly  congratulate  him  on  what  he  has  done, 
surrounded  as  it  was  with  difficulty  and  danger; 
and  it  is  to  his  honour  that  he  threw  himself  so 
nobly  into  the  work,  unaided,  at  a time  when  every 
moment  of  rest  must  have  been  almost  priceless, 
amid  the  labours  inseparable  from  his  position. 

The  best  part  of  the  present  volume  is  that  in 
which  the  doctor  narrates  his  own  explorations  in 
the  tombs.  The  sepulchral  chambers  are  beneath 
the  soil,  and  the  dead  lie  in  full  dress,  surrounded 
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by  vases  and  other  funereal  deposits.  The  warrior  j 
lias  his  arms,  and  sometimes  nis  war  steed  beside 
him  ; the  lady  her  trinkets  and  jewellery,  and  very 
beautiful  are  some  of  the  personal  ornaments  thus 
exhumed.  Among  them  are  some  fibul®  so  ex- 
actly like  those  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves  that 
they  appear  to  have  puzzled  those  who  do  not  carry 
their  experiences  beyond  the  verge  of  the  English 
shore.  To  call  these  things  Anglo-Saxon  because 
they  resemble  others  found  in  Saxon  tumuli  in 
England,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to 
cell  Roman  coins  British  because  they  are  found  in 
Britain.  The  Varangian  guard  of  the  Greek  empe- 
rors are  instanced  as  a body  of  Anglo-Saxons,  who 
may  have  been  the  persons  who  owned  them  ; but 
this  overlooks  the  great  fact  that  they  are  found 
with  objects  of  far  higher  antiquity,  before  the 
Varangians  were  even  in  existence.  To  call  these 
“ornaments  of  Aiifflo-Saxon  origin"  is  too  narrow 
an  absurdity  ; they  belong  to  the  great  Saxon  tribe 
generally,  and  are  found  in  native  graves  of  the 
Germanic  races  abroad,  who,  no  doubt,  obtained  the 
style  from  Byzantium,  where  it  originated.  It  was 
the  tide  of  progress  northward  by  these  races  that 
brought  such  things  to  ancient  England,  and  it  was 
the  innate  stability  of  the  Saxon  character  that 
kept  the  national  fashion  unchanged  when  once 
adopted,  so  that  the  graves  of  the  south  of  France, 
of  Bohemia,  and  Germany,  afford  examples  of  per- 
sonal ornament  quite  similar  to  such  as  are  exhumed 
in  Saxon  tumuli  in  England.  They  are  evidences 
of  the  connection  of  the  whole  great  tribe  in  Europe, 
and  Dr.  McPherson’s  researches  adds  another  liuk 
to  the  chain,  for  here  we  find  the  same  decoration 
at  “the  fountain  head,”  so  to  speak. 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  volume  without  praising 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  out. 
It  is  unexceptionable.  Dr.  McPherson  has  laboured 
successfully  in  bringing  his  researches  before  the 
world  in  the  most  attractive  form. 


The  Revelry  Collection'  of  Drawings  at 
Buynygwin,  North  Wai.es.  Photographed 
by  P.  II.  Delamotte,  F.S.A.,  and  T.  F. 
Hardwick.  Part  1.  Published  by  Bell  & 
Daldy,  London. 

Each  day  of  our  lives  serves  to  teach  us  that  “ there 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."  Thus,  for  example, 
until  this  work  came  before  us,  we  must  confess  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  collec- 
tion of  ancient  drawings  in  some  remote,  and,  to  us, 
unpronounceable  place  in  North  Wales;  nor  do  we 
find  any  reference  to  them  in  Dr.  Waagen’s  com- 
prehensive volumes  of  “ Art-Treasures  in  Great 
Britain.'”  Moreover,  the  conductors  of  the  pub- 
lication give  us  no  information  about  their  history, 
we  know  not  where  they  came  from,  nor  by  whom 
they  were  collected  ; this  is  a pity,  such  information 
is  desirable,  and  would  enhance  the  value  of  these 
photographic  copies.  All  there  is  to  guide  us  to  an 
understanding  of  the  drawings  and  the  masters  is 
the  list  of  contents,  which  we  shall  follow  in  our 
notice,  premising  only  that  the  photographs  appear 
to  he  facsimiles  of  the  originals,  even  to  the  stains 
which  time  has  printed  on  the  paper. 

The  first  is  a “ Portrait  of  Leonardo  da  Venice," 
by  himself,  and  in  chalk;  little  remains  of  the 
original  work  but  the  outlines  of  the  features  and 
his  cap;  the  long  flowing  beard  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable ; the  expression  of  the  face  is  highly 
intellectual,  and  with  an  approach  towards  severity. 
A “ Sketch  for  a Painting,”  ltaffaelle,  is  an  outline, 
in  pen  and  ink;  we  can  find  no  key  to  the  subject, 
unless  it  be  an  idea  for  the  portion  of  a picture  of 
“ Susannah  and  the  Elders,"  but  the  supposition  is 
vague  after  all.  The  “Mocking  of  Christ,”  Albert 
Durer,  is  a grand  composition,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a boldly  executed,  and  somewhat  coarse, 
woodcut ; it  is  a perfect  picture,  powerfully 
imagined,  but  so  terrible  i3  the  mocking  and 
scourging,  as  to  appal  the  spectator  by  its  intensity. 
A “ Holy  Family,  by  Cargiasi,  as  he  is  here  called, 
but  who  is  better  known  as  Cambiaso,  or  Cangiagio ; 
the  drawing  is  a sketch  in  pen  and  ink,  with  a slight 
tinting  in  some  parts ; the  composition  is  vigorous 
and  pleasing,  and  it  shows  an  advanced  state  of  the 
art  of  design  : Cambiaso  died  about  1585  ; his  works 
are  little  known  in  England.  “ The  Wife  of  Guido,” 
by  the  painter,  is  a loosely  executed  chalk  sketch, 
life-size,  the  face  is  fine ; behind  the  left  shoulder 
of  the  lady  appears  a portion  of  another  face. 
“ The  Wife  and  Child  of  Rubens,”  bv  himself, 
shows  what  a skilful  hand  may  accomplish  with  a 
few  scratches  of  the  camel’s  hair  pencil  dipped  in 
sepia,  for  this  is  nothing  more  ; yet  the  figures  are 
as  personally  evident  to  the  sense  as  if  wrought  up 
into  the  most  delicate  miniature  • Rubens  must  have 
made  his  stalwart  and  round-limbed  child  the  model 
of  the  Cupids  and  the  Bacchuses  we  see  in  his  pic- 
tures. “ The  Prisoner,”  by  Guercino,  a drawing 


in  bistre,  with  a pen,  the  effects  put  in  with  a brush ; 
it  is  a fine  composition  of  three  figures,  the  prisoner, 
a male,  whose  head  is  buried  in  his  hands,  and  two 
females,  probably  his  wife  and  daughter,  visiting 
him  ; the  light  and  shade  of  this  design  is  wonder-  I 
fully  managed.  “ The  Agony  in  the  Garden,”  j 
Van  Dyck,  is  also  a sketch  in  bistre  or  more 
probably  Van-Dyck  brown  : one  angel  is  offering 
a enp  to  the  sufferer  in  Gethsemane,  another  sup-  | 
ports  him,  and  other  figures  are  indistinctly  seen  | 
in  the  distance  ; in  the  foreground  are  the  sleeping 
disciples.  A “ Head  of  the  Virgin,”  Carlo  Dolci,  i 
is  a slight  chalk  sketch,  similar  in  character  to  the  I 
heads  with  which  we  are  so  familiar.  “ Tobit  bless-  , 
ing  Tobias,"  Rembrandt,  is  a rough  sketch  in  bistre  ; 1 
Rembrandtish  in  effect  and  treatment;  the  incident 
is  represented  in  the  room  of  a Dutch  cottage  ; it  is 
a strange,  ludicrous  composition.  This  Reveley 
Collection  will  find  admirers  among  a certain  class 
of  amateurs  only, — those  who  value  the  first  ideas  of 
great  Art-minds. 

Lyrics  of  Ireland.  Edited  and  Annotated  by 
Samuel  Lover,  Author  of  “ Legends  of  Ire- 
land,” “Rory  O’More,”  “Handy  Andy,”  &c. 
Published  by  Houlston  & Wright,  London. 
Who  may  claim  so  great  a title  to  edit  a book  upon 
Irish  lyric  poetry,  as  he  who  has  done  much,  in  his 
own  writings,  to’ extend  its  popularity,  and  to  give 
it  an  honourable  place  in  the  literature  of  Great 
Britain  ? Next  after  Moore,  and  after  him  only  of 
all  the  lyric  bards  of  Ireland,  comes  Lover,  whose 
songs  have  found  a welcome  amidst  every  domestic 
hearth  in  his  own  land  and  in  England,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  also  among  many  north  of  the  Tweed, 
wherever  the  least  love  of  vocal  music  exists.  That 
Ireland  is  abundantly  rich  in  compositions  of  this 
kind — even  without  including  the  ballads  of  Moore, 
which  he  was  prohibited,  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
“ Melodies,”  from  publishing  even  in  part— Mr. 
Lover’s  collection  affords  ample  testimony.  Follow- 
ing the  examples  of  the  editors  of  similar  works  in 
the  hands  of  the  public — songs  of  England  and  songs 
of  Scotland— he  has  classified  the  Irish  lyrics  into 
“ Songs  of  the  Affections,”  “ Convivial  and  Comic 
Songs,”  “ Moral,  Sentimental,  and  Satirical,” 
“ Patriotic  and  Political,”  &c.,  &c.,  and  has  sought 
far  and  near  through  the  records  of  time  for  the 
materials  that  form  the  volume,  whose  pages  are 
bright  with  the  genius  of  true  poetry.  Mr.  Lover’s 
notes  are  few,  but  much  to  the  purpose  ; had  he 
enlarged  them,  we  believe  his  readers  would  have 
been  well  pleased.  Though  strictly  a national  work, 
it  is  entirely  free  from  partizanship,  the  curse  of  the 
country  from  which  it  springs.  This  absence  of  par- 
tiality will,  perhaps,  tend  to  make  it  more  welcome  out 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  than  in : if  so,  the  editor  will 
have  no  cause  to  regret  the  course  he  has  adopted.  A 
large  number  of  woodcuts  are  scattered  over  the 
pages;  but  they  are  so  indifferently  printed  that  we 
can  offer  no  opinion  on  their  merits.  Such  a col- 
lection of  the  writings  of  the  Irish  bards  deserves 
far  more  attention  than  this  has  had  from  the  hands 
of  the  printer.  Text,  illustrations,  and  paper,  are 
all  very  mediocre  : w e much  regret  they  are  so. 


Historical  Description  of  the  Altar-piece 
at  Holyrood.  By  David  Laing,  F.S.A. 
Printed  by  W.  H.  Lizars,  Edinburgh. 

A gracious  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty 
towards  her  Scottish  subjects,  has  restored  to  the 
old  palace  of  Holyrood  two  paintings,  forming  the 
wings  of  an  altar-piece,  which  had  long  been 
kept  in  the  royal  palaces  in  England,  and  latterly 
were  exhibited  in  Hampton  Court : thence  they 
were  sent  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  nnd  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  several  influential  Scotch- 
men, sent  to  the  palace  at  Holyrood,  as  the  most 
appropriate  place  for  preserving  so  curious  a picture 
of  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Laing 
at  once  commenced  researches  into  their  history ; 
and  the  result  is  the  excellent  little  essay  before  us, 
in  which  he  satisfactorily  proves  that  the  figures 
represent  James  III.,  of  Scotland,  his  Queen, 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  and  members  of  their  family, 
with  the  portrait  of  Sir  John  Boncle,  provost  of 
Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh  (for  which  edi- 
fice this  picture  was  designed),  at  his  devotions 
before  the  Trinity,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  that  the  shields  of  arms  upon 
the  picture,  which  substantiate  their  appropriation, 
and  the  costume  and  style  of  the  figures,  should  have 
been  so  long  overlooked;  and  the  portraits  con- 
stantly appropriated  to  King  James  IV.,  and  his 
Queen,  Margaret  Tudor,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  royal  personages  are  represented  at  their  devo- 
tion, attended  by  their  patron  saints,  and  the  picture 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  painted  about  1484.  As 
a work  of  early  Art  it  is  singularly  good,  and  Mr. 
Laing’s  estimation  of  it  is  just,  when  he  says  that, 


independently  of  its  national  interest,  it  displays  so 
much  skill  in  the  composition,  and  such-  masterly 
execution,  as  to  entitle  it  to  a high  place  among  the 
works  of  Art  produced  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
15th  century.  The  minute  and  beautiful  manner 
in  which  all  the  details  are  given,  and  the  richness 
and  power  of  its  execution,  rank  it  as  high  as  any 
picture  of  its  age.  The  artist  is  unknown,  but  it 
bears  traces  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  Flemish 
school,  to  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  assign  it. 
Mr.  Laing  is  inclined  to  consider  the  angels  who 
play  the  organ,  as  intended  to  figure  Mary  of 
Gueldres  and  her  daughter — a conclusion  we  con- 
sider more  fanciful  than  just:  he  also  says  that  the 
“ ornament”  behind  the  figure  called  St.  George, 
“ is  singular,  and  has  not  been  explained;”  it  is, 
he  says,  “ apparently  of  oak  leaves,”  and  hangs  from 
the  shoulder  : it  is,  however,  capable  of  easy  expla- 
nation, being  the  ends  of  the  lambrequin,  or  scarf, 
which  is  frequently'  depicted  on  old  seals  floating 
from  the  shoulders  of  a knight,  and  was  cut  in  the 
edges  into  the  form  of  leaves, — a fashion  con demued 
by  Chaucer  and  other  old  satirists. 


A Three  Weeks’  Scamper  through  the  Spas 
of  Germany  and  Belgium,  with  an  Appendix 
on  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  Mineral  Waters. 
By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.  Published  by 
J.  Churchill,  London. 

“An  autumn  holiday  is  one  of  the  institutions  of 
Great  Britain,”  writes  Mr.  Wilson  : this  may  be 
theoretically,  though  it  is  not  practically,  true,  as 
he  immediately  afterwards  acknowledges  as  his  own 
experience.  However,  for  the  first  time  since  he  has 
been  in  practice  as  a medical  man,  “ the  Doctor  gives 
himself  three  weeks  of  change,”  and  takes  a scamper 
through  the  spas  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  jotting 
down  his  observations  as  he  hurries  along ; and  if 
he  describes  little  but  what  a score  preceding  “ tra- 
velled writers”  have  given  to  the  world,  we  can  go 
over  the  ground  again  with  such  a lively,  easily- 
pleased,  and  pleasant  companion  as  the  Doctor. 

As  Mr.  Wilson  travelled  for  a double  purpose,  in 
the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  himself,  and  of  con- 
ferring the  same  advantages  on  his  future  patients, 
or  at  least  of  offering  to  them  advice  gained  from  his 
own  inquiries  and  experience,  a considerable  part  of 
his  volume  refers  to  the  medicinal  qualities  of  tho 
mineral  springs  in  the  countries  he  visited.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  his  remarks  of  a hyper- 
professional nature  ; and,  moreover,  he  mingles  sul- 
phates, carbonates,  silicas,  &c.,  &c  , with  so  much 
that  is  amusing  concerning  the  people  who  drink 
them,  and  the  places  where  they  are  found,  that  he 
offers  his  patients — we  beg  pardon,  his  readers — a 
very  agreeable  mixture. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia.  Lithographed  by  Sussnap.  Pub- 
lished by  Verlug  u Druck,  Berlin ; Droosten, 
Allen,  & Co.,  London. 

Of  the  numerous  portraits  of  the  young  royal  pair 
which  have  appeared  in  the  printseller’s  windows  of 
late,  this  gives  the  most  accurate  idea  of  the  ori- 
ginals. The  lithograph  is  rather  coarse  and  woolly 
in  texture,  and  the  head  of  the  Prince,  copied  from 
a picture  by  Professor  Kiigler,  of  Berlin,  seems  to 
sit  uneasily  above  his  epauletted  shoulders  and  the 
thickly  embroidered  collar  of  his  uniform.  The 
figure  of  the  Princess  is  elegant ; her  face  all  sweet- 
ness and  amiability  : it  was  not  copied  from  any 
individual  portrait,  but  made  up,  so  to  speak,  from 
several ; nevertheless,  it  is  the  best  likeness  of  the 
royal  lady  we  have  hitherto  had  in  print. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape-Paint- 
ing in  Water  Colours.  By  George  Bar- 
nard. Published  by  Hamilton,  Adams,  & 
Co.,  London. 

Having  noticed  this  work  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, as  it  appeared  in  separate  numbers,  we  need 
do  little  else  than  announce  its  completion.  The 
volume  is  full  of  valuable  information,  the  result 
of  long  Btudy  and  experience : neither  this,  how- 
ever, nor  any  other  similar  treatise,  will  ever  make 
an  artist,  but  it  will  prove  a most  efficient  aid  to 
the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as  one  who 
aspires  to  bean  artist  must,  acquire.  Mr.  Barnard 
has  shown  that  he  is  a safe  and  pains-taking  guide 
into  the  art  and  myBtery  of  water-colour  painting. 

History  of  Ancient  Pottery.  By  Samuel 
Birch,  F.S.A.  2 Yols.  Published  by  J. 
Murray,  London. 

We  now  merely  announce  the  publication  of  this 
book  : the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  full 
and  detailed  manner  in  which  the  author  has 
treated  it,  demand  a more  lengthened  notice  than 
we  can  afford  to  give  to  it  this  month. 
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GIOVANNI  BELLINI/ 


u en  Bellini  painted  liis 
_ exquisitely  - wrought 
picture  in  the  “Fra- 
ri,”  in  all  probability 
the  latest  work  we 
have  hitherto  noticed, 
lie  was  only  of  the  un- 
% ripe  age  of  sixty -two 
^ — a boy,  a youth  in 
Art,  so  to  speak  (rather  hyperboli- 
cally,  it  is  to  be  confessed),  compared 
to  what  lie  was  in  his  full  maturity 
at  seventy-nine,  when  he  produced  the 
earliest  of  those  two  works  which  show 
^ brighter  and  more  elevated  powers  than 
any  of  his  former  ones  in  Venice,  or  indeed 
anywhere  else,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain — enabling  him  to  rise  above  their  de- 
fects, and  embody  even  a more  tender  and  more 
exalted  feeling,  in  forms  not  simply  free  from 
what  is  distasteful,  but  highly  pleasing  and 
beautiful ; whilst  his  colouring  and  his  very 
mastery  of  execution  arc  improved,  propor- 
tionately, to  a degree  which,  considering  his 
age,  is  absolutely  marvellous.  His  own  pupils, 
Giorgione  and  Titian,  must  have  taught  him 
much;  and  time  had,  by  this,  carried  him  far 
into  another  age  of  Art — the  most  fully-deve- 
loped and  refined  period  of  devotional  paint- 
ing. Fra  Bartolommeo,  Perugino,  Francia, 
aud  Raphael  himself,  were  now  putting  forth 
its  most  enchanting  masterpieces  ; and  graces 
high  as  theirs,  tempered  in  his  case  by  a 
peculiarly  calm  aud  mauly  dignity,  were  at 
the  same  time  extended  to  the  latest  visions 
of  Bellini’s  mind,  extinguishing  all  that  is 
harsh  aud  ungainly,  and  giving  them  more  of 
the  emphatically  italian  beauty  aud  ideality7-, 
and  this  without  any  compromise  of  his  origi- 
nality. 

One  of  the  pictures  now  alluded  to  is  in  the 
Church  of  San  Zaccaria,  not  far  from  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  in  the  direction  of  the  Ar- 
senal; and  wlien  you  visit  Venice,  reader,  we 
would  heartily  recommend  you  to  resign  your- 
self to  it  for  at  least  one  quiet  hour,  even 
though  your  stay  in  the  city  should  not  be 
prolonged  more  than  a day  or  two ; and  this 
especially,  if,  having  arrived  at  a certain  time 
of  life,  you  should  be  apt  to  meet  decline 
half  way  by  imagining  that,  because  forsooth 
you  are  not  quite  so  orisk  and  lively  as  you 
have  been,  the  brightness  and  the  joys  of  life 
for  you  are  necessarily  over, — for  then,  in 
that  case,  this  glorious  proof  of  the  still  in- 
creasing vigour  and  tenderness  of  the  painter’s 
mind,  even  in  his  eightieth  year, — this  shining 
evidence  of  a most  Blessedly  serene  aud  calm, 
loving  aud  loveliness-enjoying,  state  of  being,  at 
that  very  advanced  age, — may  cheer  and  comfort 
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you,  may  do  you  good  ; and  haply  you  may  go 
away  less  disposed  to  lay  upon  time  and  inevi- 
table natural  decay,  that  flatness  and  deadness 
of  feeling  which  very  probably  arise  rather 
from  a blamable  and  easily  curable  mental 
dulness  and  inactivity.  You  will  be  reminded 
that  your  soul  being  immortal,  it  docs  not 
unavoidably  follow  that  your  mind  aud  spirit 
should  grow  old  with  your  body : them  you 
may,  perhaps,  succeed  in  keeping  youthful, 
fresh,  fragrant,  and  bright,  if  you  have  a suf- 
ficient reverence  for  their  nature  and  their 
powers.  Consider  how  many  admirable,  glo- 
rious works  have  been  done  by  human  beings 
at  a late  period  of  life ; how  many  heroic  deeds, 
what  works  produced  in  ail  the  arts,  and 
especially  so  many  of  the  best  poems,  that  one 
secs  age  is  the  very  period  for  beautifnl  and 
noble  imaginations,  and  for  the  sweetest  and 
tcndcrest  feelings  and  sentiments.  The  more 
active  passions  and  duties  which  commonly 
engross  the  middle  part  of  life  are  then  over ; 
aud  memory,  in  the  ensuing  calm,  throws  an 
endearing  grace  over  the  objects  and  scenes  of 
the  past,  raising  them  into  poetry ; even  as  in 
youth  the  forward  glance  of  hope  has  the  same 
power.  But  age  enriches  this  beauty  with 
the  hoarded  treasures  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, and  animates  it  with  a soul  of  wisdom, 
such  as  is  necessarily  altogether  beyond  the 
compass  of  untried,  unlearned,  un  mellowed 
youth. 

The  church  which  is  the  shrine  of  this  highly 
instructive  treasure,  stands  in  a retired  and 
humble  grassy  squai'c — a spot  not  unfavourable 
to  meditation  on  the  lowly  and  single-hearted 
spirits  of  the  past,  such  as  the  painter  is  said 
to  have  been.  And  the  building  itself  is  inte- 
resting as  a specimen  of  the  transition  in  style 
which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century,  from 
the  nature-loving  grace  of  the  Gothic  to  the 
stiller  aud  clumsier  magnificence  of  the  pseudo- 
classical  ; the  medium  here  being  a short-lived 
recurrence  to  some  of  the  Byzantine  general 
forms.  Thus  the  choir  is  Gothic,  with  much 
that  is  beautiful  in  it;  only  its  pointed  arches 
arc  improperly  embraced  by  round  ones ; and 
in  the  facade  you  have  the  Byzantine  tier 
upon  tier  of  round-headed  niches  and  semi- 
circular pediments.  But  the  portals  and  lower 
parts,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  lavishly  adorned 
with  would-he  classical  arabesques,  panels  of 
artificial  curly  foliage,  orderly,  like  Messalina’s 
wig,  or  frontlet  of  hair.  And  wands  run  up 
the  pilasters,  budding  not  merely  with  leaves 
and  flowers,  but  symbolically  bringing  forth 
much  fruit,  aud  a copious  crop  of  regenerated 
pheenixes,  together  with  a variety  of  other 
grotesque  ana  animated  objects ; — ornaments, 
these  last,  not  by  any  means  gravely  appro- 
priate to  their  situation ; still  sometimes  so 
rich  are  they  in  a certain  petty  kind  of  fancy 
aud  beauty,  and  so  exquisitely  wrought,  that 
one  is  content  to  be  decidedly  pleased  with 
them  once  or  twice  in  a way.  One  is  so,  most 
especially,  at  Santa  Maria  de’  Miracoli,  which 
their  delicate  marble  parasites  and  creepers, 
flowering  every  panel,  pilaster,  aud  balustrade, 
make  the  most  interesting  church  in  Yenice 
(small  as  it  is)  next  to  St.  Mark’s. 

On  entering  San  Zaccaria  you  feel  yourself 
immediately  drawn  towardsa  large  altar-piece  on 
the  left,  and  that  before  you  can  well  see  what  it 
is,  for  it  is  much  hidden  by  the  tall  candles  of 
the  altar,  placed  so  close  to  it,  that  one  would 
think  their  flames,  and  certainly  their  sullying 
smoke,  must  be  blown  against  it  most  injuri- 
ously by  every  puff  of  wind ; and,  furthermore, 
it  is  concealed  by  lacquered  canisters,  and  vases, 
and  tall  spires  of  pink  roses,  handsomely  cut 
in  tissue-paper,  and  by  the  obscuring  gloss  of  a 
side-light.  By  dint  of  manoeuvring  about, 
however,  we  obtained  a glimpse  of  first  one 
most  venerable  saint,  and  then  another,  and 
finally  of  the  whole  group  ; but  just  as  we  were 


settling  ourselves  quietly  down  at  their  feet, 
for  edification  and  delight,  conics  the  acolyte, 
and,  with  his  long  flame-tipped  wand,  lights 
the  candles  just  before  them,  on  which  they 
all  immediately  vanish  in  utter  darkness. 
Their  absence  leaving  us  at  leisure,  however, 
we  were  enabled  to  observe  what  followed, 
which  otherwise  most  likely  would  have 
escaped  our  notice.  A lady  with  her  atten- 
dants came  forward,  and  placed  on  the  lowest 
step  of  the  altar  a little  glass  case,  or  rather 
litter,  curtained  with  muslin  and  pink  calico, 
and  festooned  with  flowers,  which  almost  vied 
with  those  on  the  altar.  What  can  it  be,  we 
immediately  speculated  with  each  other  in  our 
innocence  ? It  is  some  pretty  little  offering  to 
the  Madonna,  surely — a model  of  a leg  or  a 
silver  heart,  perhaps.  Alas ! nothing  of  the 
kind.  How  utterly  were  we  mistaken  ! To  our 
surprise  a living  child — a living  child  is  brought 
out  of  the  little  ambulance — and  to  be  chris- 
tened ! — a litt  lc  red  thing  only  a few  hours 
born,  as  tightly  swathed  as  an  Egyptian 
mummy ; its  poor  little  flat,  squeezed-up  rudi- 
ments of  features  all  distorted  and  awry  with 
the  misery  of  those  bands,  which  are  but  a 
type  of  the  others,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
religious  as  well  as  political,  to  follow  in  their 
turn  through  life. 

It  is  taken  to  the  font  immediately,  where 
an  old  priest  aud  his  white-surpliced  lad  await 
it,  and  the  ceremony  begins.  The  formulary 
is  read,  or  rather  I must  really  say,  gabbled,  by 
the  aged  clergyman,  with  toothless  inarticula- 
tion, and  yet  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  if  the 
good  man  felt  all  the  while  that  his  dinner  was 
as  rapidly  cooling.  His  tones  resembled  just 
the  quick  aud  angry  bubbliugs  of  an  old  woman’s 
potato  kettle ; and  not  one  word  could  my  in- 
quisitive, exceedingly  attentive  ear  detect. 
As  for  feeling,  I suppose  he  was  too  much 
a man  of  business  to  indulge  in  a weakness 
which  consumes  valuable  time.  Moreover,  no 
doubt  a rite  in  itself  of  divine  and  complete 
efficacy  may  well  dispense  with  it.  One  im- 
portant mistake  he  was  very  near  committing 
in  his  precipitate  haste  nevertheless.  He  all 
but  christened  the  child  Elizabetta  Lucrezia 
Maria,  instead  of  Isabella  Lucrezia  Maria.  At 
the  proper  stage  of  the  ceremonial,  the  poor 
little  child’s  head  and  back  are  bared,  and  it  is 
bent  forward;  the  chrism,  or  sacred  oil,  is 
energetically  rubbed  in,  and  the  painful  mewl- 
ings  are  painfully  increased ; and  finally,  the 
infirm  priest,  holding  on  by  the  shoulder  of  one 
of  the  sponsors,  and  as  he  hobbles  along,  again 
reads  in  the  same  harsh  and  seething  tones 
from  the  book  still  borne  before  him  by  the 
acolyte,  the  whole  party  makes  off  rapidly  to  the 
altar,  where  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  is  speedily 
dispatched.  The  pleasing  parts  of  the  picture 
were  the  two  aunts  of  the  child,  fine  lady-like 
young  women,  whose  composed  and  perfectly 
serene  smile  contrasted  most  effectively  with 
the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  more  elderly 
female,  representing  the,  of  course,  still  cou- 
chant  mother  on  the  occasion.  She,  good 
creature,  looked  a strange  mixture  of  reveren- 
tial awe  and  fearful  pity,  when  the  man  of 
God  threw  the  child  forward  and  manipulated 
on  its  naked  back  so  hard  and  vehemently. 
Indeed  her  feeling  much  beautified  the  scene, 
and  converted  the  glass  case  itself,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  imagination,  into  a lovely  litter  attended 
by  the  meek  graces  of  tenderness,  prudence, 
and  patience,  and  watched  afar  by  the  languid 
yearning  eyes  of  maternal  affection. 

The  ceremony  altogether  over,  the  church 
is  cleared,  the  acolvte  extinguishes  the  candles 
on  the  altar,  and  lo,  the  enthroned  Madonna 
with  her  Child,  San  Zaccaria  below  on  her 
left,  and  St.  Peter  on  her  right,  with  two 
female  saints  between  them,  appear  to  us  again 
in  beautifully  venerable  vision.  It  is  very  true ; 
the  Madonna,  compared  with  Bellini’s  former 
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ones,  has  less  of  that  portrait-like  individuality 
which  seems  taken  from  actual  life;  but  she 
is  certainly  more  graceful  and  delicate,  resem- 
bling more  the  refined  ideal  of  the  more  southern 
Italian  schools.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  soft 
and  tender  rays  from  Florence,  Perugia,  Bo- 
logna, came  with  the  heavenjier  light,  to  this 
blessed  evening  of  Bellini’s  mind.  The  Virgin 
sits  with  downcast  eyes  and  head  slightly  on 
one  side,  holding  the  Child,  who  stands  upright 
on  her  knee,  her  hand  under  his  foot.  He  is 
a lovely,  simply  dignified  babe,  looking  down 
with  divinely  precocious  benignity  on  his 
adorers.  The  San  Zaccaria  standing  below  on 
one  side  in  scarlet  robe  and  hood,  reading  in  a 
book,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  venerable 
figures  in  Art,  conceived  in  a pure  and  elevated 
feeling,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  Era 
Bartolommeo  or  Perugino,  and  without  that 
exaggeration  of  sentiment  (ostentatious  in  the 
first  of  those  painters,  and  effeminate  in  the 
second)  which  so  often  detracts  from  the  high 
merit  of  their  works.  The  two  female  saints 
also  (refined  and  noble  personages)  there  stand 
sanctuarized  in  a most  thoughtful  repose ; and 
a youthful  robed  angel,  seated  at  the  feet  of  the 
Madonna,  and  suspending  for  the  moment  the 
tones  of  his  viol,  looks  up  at  you  with,  a serious 
impressive  air.  He  is  listening,  I imagine,  to 
the  responsive  aria  of  some  brother  seraph, 
who  has  established  himself  not  far  away. 

Indeed,  they  all  seem  listening,  raised  to  “ a 
sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss  ” by  some  im- 
mortal strains,  an  exquisite  peace  and  calm 
pervading  them ; something  of  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  very  soul  of  the  rapt  ob- 
server whilst  he  gazes  on  them.  The  colour- 
ing of  this  work  is  truly  admirable — rich, 
yet  tenderly  warm,  and  most  clear  and  har- 
monious ; in  these  respects,  rarely  or  never 
rivalled  by  any  other  Italian  devotional  painter, 

I any  more  than  are  the  perfect  purity  and 
magnificent  finish  and  solidity  of  the  execu- 
tion. The  drapery  falls  in  grand  and  easy 
| folds,  and  is  painted  with  consummate  deli- 
cacy and  beauty;  former  defects  in  drawing 
J are  here  happily  remedied,  and  no  more  of 
i the  old  severity  and  restraint  remain  than  are 
; perhaps  needful  to  express  the  symmetrical  , 
concord  and  ordered  repose  of  the  saintly  beings 
delineated.  The  glorious*  old  man  here  nearly 
reached  the  perfection  of  his  art.  But  in  feel- 
[ ing  and  sentiment  his  picture  surely  is  perfect. 
Never  have  I seen  elsewhere  so  beautiful  and 
interesting  a representation  of  thoughtful  calm ; 
very  rarely  a picture  of  the  class  in  which  the 
dignity  is  so  simple  and  unpretending,  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  painter  so  happily  restrained 
, within  the  limits  of  manly  good  sense  and 
moderation.  Nor  should  we  turn  away,  as  we 
now  do  reluctantly,  without  noticing  the  cha- 
I racteristic  and  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
I architecture  in  the  picture  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  church  wherein  it  is  placed.  The 
I rich  Cinque-cento  arabesqued  pilasters  and 
arches  around  are  repeated  in  the  background 
with  a rival  force  ana  appearance  of  reality,  so 
that  the  sacred  personages  certainly  do  seem 
descended  and  present  in  a splendid  apse,  or 
tribune,  of  this  Church  of  San  Zaccaria. 
j j Yet  this  is  not  quite  Bellini’s  masterpiece ; 
his  supreme  work,  as  proving  still  finer 
powers  of  expression,  being  his  altar-piece  of 
St.  Jerome,  painted  eight  years  later,  and,  con- 
I sidering  his  age  at  the  time, — no  less  than 
eighty-seven, — one  of  the  most  marvellous  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind,  surely.  You 
will  find  it  in  the  trumpery  little  Church  of 
Sau  Giovanni  Grisostomo,  amidst  a dense  net- 
work of  narrow  canals  and  alleys  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  but  a little  north-east  of  the 
Rialto.  Ten  to  one  you  will  find  this  church 
shut,  for  it  seems  to  have  got  into  idle,  irre- 
ligious habits  now-a-days ; but  though  the 
j doors  are  locked,  and  nobody  is  at  hand,  be 


not  discouraged,  go  not  away;  vociferate  at 
the  neighbouring  houses,  ring  hard  at  any  or 
all  of  their  bells,  and  probably  crones  will 
appear  at  various  windows  at  various  heights, 
aud  parley  with  you  and  with  each  other,  and 
through  their  intervention,  in  not  much  more 
than  half-an-liour  or  so  the  custode  may  be 
discovered,  and  he  will  admit  you  to  that  which 
is  the  brightest  and  fullest  shining  of  the 
morning  star  of  Venetian  art.  Turn  not  your 
back  till  you  have  seen  it. 

On  our  earliest  visit  to  San  Zaccaria,  we 
beheld  a christening,  and  now,  on  our  first 
approach  to  San  Giovanni  Grisostomo,  we  saw 
something  of  a fuueral  not  less  worthy  of 
attention.  A gondola  appeared  gliding  along 
with  some  scarlet  object  in  the  middle,  and 
three  men  in  long  scarlet  gowns  and  caps. 
Its  suddenness  came  upon  me  like  a flash  of 
the  old  romantic  times ; but  it  was  simply, 
alas ! a funeral  gondola.  The  red  velvet 
covered  a coffin,  and  a cross  was  laid  upon  it ; 
but  no  mourner  was  there,  only  those  hired 
attendants,  sprawling  and  lounging  about  in 
the  boat,  and  with  boisterous,  careless,  loqua- 
cious merriment  beguiliug  the  time  as  they 
hurried  quickly  along.  Seeing  us  eye  them 
with  a surprised  steadiness,  they  loudly  and 
jocularly  inquired  whether  they  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  conducting  us  also  to  the  ceme- 
tery. The  first  object  that  struck  us  in  San 
Giovanni  Grisostomo  was  an  undraped  single 
figure  of  Job,  painted  in  fresco  on  the  wall 
by  Bellini — the  very  same  feeble-spirited,  whin- 
ing, lachrymose  figure,  which  he  repeated  in 
his  altar-piece  for  San  Giobbe,  now  in  the 
Academy.  But  just  beyond  this  is  a highly 
precious  picture,  not  surpassed  in  a peculiar 
kind  of  interest  by  any  in  Venice,  being  by  far 
the  most  important  production  known  of  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo’s  early  Venetian  time,  when 
he  had  not  yet  deserted  the  native,  congenial, 
happy  influence  of  his  master  Giorgione,  and  of 
Titian,  in  pursuit  of  the  unattainable  grandeur 
and  colossal  force  of  Michael  Angelo.  This 
picture,  which  is  thoroughly  Venetian,  makes 
one  lament  over  so  weak  an  apostacy,  so  sui- 
cidal an  extinction  of  delightful  powers  of  mind. 
It  is  a “ Conversation  of  Saints,”  composed  in 
the  most  elegant  and  unformal  manner,  with 
heads  full  of  beauty  and  tender  expressiveness, 
and  a soft,  warm,  harmonious  colouring,  a deli- 
cate fulness  in  the  style  of  painting  which  would 
have  done  high  honour  to  Giorgione  or  Titian. 
The  Magdalen  looking  at  you  placidly  and 
pleasantly  out  of  the  picture  is  a very  beautiful 
and  elegant  dark-eyed  lady — one  of  the  fore- 
most of  those  inamoratas  of  the  old  masters, 
whose  lovely  visages  often  enrich  and  charm 
your  memory  afterwards ; but  I think  and  be- 
lieve she  has  far  more  of  the  impassioned 
poetess,  or  heroine  of  the  highest  Italian 
romance  dormant  in  her  than  of  the  saint — far 
more. 

But  where  is  the  Bellini  all  this  time — the 
St.  J crome  ? Here,  in  a cramped  and  wretchedly- 
lighted  altar-recess  on  the  other  side  of  this 
same  shabby  little  out-of-the-way  church.  It 
is  a Santa  Conversazione  of  a fresh  and  some- 
what novel  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
subject.  The  ascetic  St.  Jerome,  a white- 
bearded  old  man  in  a scarlet  mantle,  sits  in 
profile  on  a rock,  high  in  the  middle  of  the 
picture,  reading  a book  supported  by  a branch 
of  a wild  fig-tree,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  has 
bowed  itself  miraculously  for  the  purpose. 
Behind  him  is  that  noble  background  of  moun- 
tains, partly  shadowed  by  the  long  narrow  line 
of  umbery  rain-cloud,  which  the  same  writer 
so  warmly  praises  as  a most  admirable  early 
instance  of  refined  and  perfect  truth  in  land- 
scape-painting. Beneath,  on  your  right,  stands 
St.  Augustine,  in  mitre  and  rich  episcopal  cope, 
and  on  your  left  St.  Christopher,  a figure  of 
somewhat  rustical  simplicity,  bearing  the  Infant 


Saviour  ou  his  shoulders.  He  gazes  up  at  him 
with  a truly  beautiful  expression  of  love  and 
veneration,  ‘and  the  Cliild  itself,  who  holds 
by  his  curly  hair,  is  a lovely  little  being.  The 
opposite  figure,  St.  Augustine,  looks  straight 
forward  out  of  the  picture  with  a serene 
thoughtfulness,  having  more  of  intellectual 
keenness  and  calm  observance  of  the  things 
before  him ; thus  forming  a fine  distinction 
of  character  compared  with  the  more  sensi- 
tive and  enthusiastic  St.  Christopher.  Both 
these  heads  are  of  a marvellous  depth  and 
refinement  of  expression.  The  picture  is  the 
most  venerable  one  in  Venice ; the  colouring 
admirably  clear  and  vigorous,  and  the  execution, 
if  anything,  more  powerful  than  auy  of  Bellini’s 
other  productions,  though  this  is  his  last  work 
of  the  kind  but  one  now  known,  painted,  as 
already  remarked,  when  he  was  eighty-seven 
years  old.  Oh,  incident  pleasing  to  contem- 
plate ! as  he  grew  still  older,  this  upright  aud 
amiable  man,  (as  there  is  biographical  evidence, 
not  merely  his  own  painted  testimony  for  be- 
lieving him  to  have  been,)  became  brighter  and 
more  tender  in  his  conceptions,  and  even 
stronger  in  the  more  technical  requisites  of  his 
art.  Certainly  (so  far  as  I have  seen  or  heard), 
in  beauty  and  refined  intensity  of  expression, 
lie  had  never  equalled  this,  his  last  but  one  re- 
ligious picture  known* 

It  reminded  me  of  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  of 
Sophocles,— like  this  a work  of  tenderness,  sere- 
nity, and  pious  depth,  produced  in  a green  old 
age,  in  which  some  of  the  fairest  graces  of 
younger  minds  seem,  even  already,  on  this  side 
the  grave,  born  anew.  It  reminded  me  of  it 
frequently,  asserting  its  claim  to  be  considered 
in  some  sort  as  a pictorial  parallel. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness  is  here  seen  movingly 
— the  sweet  peace  and  calm  tender  exaltation 
of  spirit  that  await  it.  We  may  here  (even 
when  untouched  by  less  sensuous  pleadings) 
be  made  for  the  while  to  long  for  them ; and 
that  is  the  moral  of  this  extraordinary  picture. 
It  is  a painted  homily  full  of  the  spirit  of  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Augustine  (the  saints  repre- 
sented), imparting  for  the  moment  feelings 
such  as  they  would  have  delighted  to  impart. 
Those  calm  faces,  so  full  of  Christian  tender- 
ness, that  blessed  quietness  and  peace,  raised 
above  all  evil  passions  and  base  appetites,  are 
as  some  shining  example,  which  will  surely 
sometimes  revisit  the  thoughts  afterwards,  en- 
riching and  raising  the  imagination  not  a 
little,  and  gently  but  firmly  reproving  pride, 
and  anger,  and  harshuess,  with  a lovely  capti- 
vating vision  of  the  opposite  virtues.  Such 
recollections  as  these  make  Art  indeed  sacred. 
They  are  like  the  recurrence  of  heavenly-touch- 
ing melodies,  heard  frequently  in  earlier,  hap- 
pier, and  more  innocent  days.  They  are  like 
memories  of  the  wise  and  kind  words,  and  admo- 
nitory looks  of  departed  friends,  and  such  other 
things  as  are  most  reverend  and  dear  to  the 
affections.  How  strange  that  travellers  of  the 
most  gifted  aud  cultivated  minds  in  former 
days  should  have  wholly  overlooked  these  works 
of  Bellini’s ; and  that  those  who  did  allude 
to  his  name  should  mention  it  as  if  he  were 
a mere  rude  and  feeble  handler  of  the  brush, 
at  best!  But  happily  such  errors  now  have 
had  their  day. 

We  made  our  pilgrimage  thrice  to  this  pic- 
ture ; but  to  Sau  Zaccaria,  which  is  more  open 
to  the  public,  and  far  less  out  of  the  way, 
we  resorted  several  times;  and  in  Bellini’s 
picture,  and  the  retirement  and  quiet  of  the 
church  itself,  we  found  that  contemplative 
rest,  which  was  most  grateful  as  a relief  after 
hurried  pursuits  and  widely  different  objects 


* His  last  work  is  an  altar-piece  of  the  Enthroned 
Madonna  and  Saints,  in  Santa  Giustina,  at  Padua,  dated 
1516,  his  ninetieth  year.  It  is  a beautiful,  vigorous, 
brightly  devout  picture,  and  wonderful  to  relate,  exhibits 
no  falling  off  of  his  powers. 


elsewhere.  There  we  were  wont  to  sit,  in  a 
sainted  solitude,  unshared  on  most  occasions, 
except  by  an  old  woman  or  two,  who  having, 
as  we  trust,  cleaned  up  their  pans  and  pip- 
kins, and  left  their  domiciles  m cleanly  and 
creditable  order,  had  come  to  sit  a while  in  that 
bellissima  sala — that  most  beautiful  drawing- 
room of  San  Zaccaria,  or  of  the  Madonna,  and 
enjoy  such  expansion  of  their  fancies,  and  re- 
finement of  their  feelings,  as  all  those  handsome 
calico  flowers,  and  glittering  vases,  and  lace 
altar-coverings,  and  that  sweet  Madonna  and 
prettiest  Bambino,  can  bring  them, — a valuable 
privilege,  such  as  must  tend  much  to  orna- 
ment and  beautify  their  lives ; and  indeed  one 
cannot  help  wishing  heartily  that  our  own 
poor  possessed  something  of  the  same  kind. 
One  is,  at  the  moment,  even  tempted  to  feel 
reconciled  to  the  more  tawdry  and  trivial  em- 
bellishments of  the  church,  inasmuch  as  they 
seem  like  a charitable  concession  to  the  un- 
cultivated tastes  of  the  poor,  which  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  entering  into 
and  appreciating  the  finer  things ; but,  no,  this 
over  lenient  view  is  wrong,  since  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  imagery  should  be  childish, 
or  such  as  in  any  way  to  render  frivolous  the 
holy  fancy.  Nor  was  there  wanting  (by-the- 
by)  music  now  and  then,  of  the  most  popular 
vivacity  and  gracefulness,  administered  in  a 
similarly  gracious,  liberal,  and  conciliatory 
spirit.  The  organ,  in  strains  more  brisk  and 
jerking  than  I ever  met  with  from  that  instru- 
ment, except  indeed  in  similar  places,  like  some 
florid  drawing-room  piano,  began  to  play  airs 
running  off  into  roulades  and  flourishes,  which 
had  certainly  much  more  of  the  gay  and  giddy 
dance  than  of  the  anthem  or  voluntary  in  them. 
Any  beings  whomsoever,  would,  I feel  con- 
vinced, in  moving  to  that  highly  ornamented 
melody,  find  it  very  difficult  to  abstain  long 
from  those  motions  which  are  proper  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  polka.  Indeed,  the  strain  drove  our 
own  weak  thoughts  into  so  flighty  a dance,  that 
we  could  not,  "for  the  life  and  gravity  of  us, 
help  thinking  of  it  as  Santa  Rosalia's,  or  Santa 
Lucia’s,  or  Sant’  Agata’s  Polka.  Nevertheless, 
in  common  candour  it  should  be  admitted,  that 
the  harmonies  at  San  Zaccaria  were  not  always 
of  this  skittish,  jerking,  and  operatic  kind ; for 
on  the  last  occasion  a pure  and  delicately 
streaming  hymn  to  the  Virgin  suddenly  rose  in 
our  ears,  sung  by  a number  of  tender  infantine 
voices ; and,  on  turning  to  discover  from  whom 
these  sounds  proceeded,  we  saw  a procession  of 
very  little  girls  demurely  ushered  round  and 
round  the  church,  and  offering  up  these  deputed 
strains  to  their  imaginary  heavenly  “ mamma.” 
Their  hymn,  in  small  line  notes,  penetrated 
even  into  an  inner  and  very  sacred  chamber 
of  the  heart,  and  woke  the  sluggish  sleepers 
there,  and  stirred  them  into  some  sweet  move- 
ments, with  a sacred,  a divine,  indeed  a mighty 
power.  Bellini’s  holiest  Infant  (I  clearly  saw 
it)  looked  down  on  them  with  a yet  gentler 
and  more  benign  air,  as  they  passed  beneath 
him.  San  Zaccaria  should  then  have  lifted  up 
his  eyes  from  his  too  absorbing  book ; for  the 
sight  was  a living  moving  text,  preaching  with 
celestial  persuasiveness  the  beauty  of  tender 
imiocence  and  unestranged  humanity.  I marvel 
he  did  not. 

Had  Dante  lived  much  later,  he  would,  per- 
haps, in  his  “Vision”  have  encountered  a certain 
group  of  four  figures,  standing  together  on  the 
second  eminence  from  the  summit  of  a heavenly 
Parnassus  of  the  Painters,  enjoying  visions 
beatific,  in  an  atmosphere  intensely  pure,  and 
on  a station  of  lovely  skyey  prospect,  though 
not  disclosing  much  of  the  earth  spread  be- 
neath them,  or  of  those  sublimities  to  be 
seen  in  limitless  variety  from  the  highest 
sapphire-crowned  terrace  of  all,  where  some 
few  of  their  brethren  are  exalted  more  loftily. 
The  four  would  have  proclaimed  themselves  to 
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be  Era  Bartolommeo,  Perugino,  Erancia,  and 
Gian  Bellini ; if,  rather,  Perugino  had  not 
already  been  passed  by  the  poet  in  the  fifth 
circle  of  purgatory,  lying,  perforce  grovelling, 
at  length  upon  the  ground  with  Pope  Adrian  V., 
to  expiate  the  sin  of  avarice,  with  which  he  has 
been  accused.  These  four  were  contemporary 
congenial  spirits,  each  so  gifted  with  the  de- 
voutly contemplative  graces  of  their  art,  that 
it  is  perhaps  not  so  easy  to  assign  an  absolute 
pre-eminence  to  any  one  of  them.  Era  Barto- 
lommeo excels  the  others  in  artistic  freedom, 
and  has  produced  much  of  calm  holy  dignity, 
refined  beauty  and  grace  ; but  a besetting  fault 
with  him  is  attitudinizing  affectation  and  flutter, 
iu  which  he  betrays  a weakness  of  mind,  shown 
in  his  actions  also,  especially  iu  that  want  of 
manly  confidence  in  liis  art,  which  he  exhibited 
in  first  insulting,  and  then  deserting  her,  for  the 
austere  foolishness  of  Savonarola.  Perugino, 
in  his  few  best  works,  displays  a pure  seraphic 
fancy,  a rapture  of  devout  recluse  tenderness, 
and  a quiet  depth  of  holy  sorrow,  which  are  in 
their  kind  far  above  anything  that  Bellini,  or 
Bartolommeo  has  left  us;  but  then  he  often 
sinks  from  his  angelic  heights  into  an  inane 
flatness,  a lackadaisical  insipidity,  a mawkish 
effeminacy,  which  sometimes  even  tempt  one 
to  think  that  Michael  Angelo’s  impatience  was 
not  far  from  right  when  it  dubbed  him  a dolt, 
a baby  in  his  art.  Erancia,  something  between 
Perugino  and  Bellini,  is  more  temperate  than 
Perugino,  with  less  unearthly  ideality,  but  more 
of  that  warm  and  gentle  stamp  of  true  humanity 
with  which  we  all  sympathise  in  our  wakeful 
moments,  and  far  more  of  feminine  grace  and 
pathos  than  Bellini.  His  shade  would  have 
lamented  to  his  visitor,  iu  musical  tones  sweeter 
than  those  of  Tibullus,  the  erroneous  nature  of 
the  attempt  to  revive  Art,  which  took  place 
long  after  his  own  day  in  his  own  Bologna,  too 
much  with  anomalous,  academic  receipts,  and 
far  too  little  with  the  due  cultivation  of  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  and  true  imaginative  sympathies. 
Bellini  for  his  part,  seems  in  his  later  works, 
as  we  have  said,  to  excel  in  the  more  sensible 
and  sober  piety  of  his  saints,  in  their  more 
truly  human  reality,  and  in  the  deep  clear  har- 
monics of  his  superb  and  solid  painting,  in 
which  he  comes  as  a bright  link  between  the 
glories  of  old  Bruges  and  the  full  Titian  splen- 
dours of  Venice.  He,  too,  very  likely,  would 
have  breathed  regrets,  and  perhaps  regrets  of 
a kind  which  would  rather  disconcert  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  his  present  admirers.  We 
think  it  highly  probable  that,  first  and  fore- 
most, he  would  have  lamented  that  erroneous 
and  most  narrow  religious  training,  wliich,  in 
his  own  case,  had  bound  so  much  into  one 
narrow  class  of  ideas  an  imagination  that  else 
might  have  enriched  his  art  with  a large  variety 
of  beautiful  and  noble  visions ; and  that  next 
he  would  have  sighed  to  think  that  many  of  his 
works  would  be  ever  likely  to  exercise  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  weakly  sentimental,  and 
on  those  already  deficient  in  healthy  human 
affections  and  sympathies,  by  giving  a fasci- 
nating aspect  to  that  ascetic  devotional  feel- 
ing to  which  such  persons  are  already  too 
fancifully  or  fearfully  inclined.  That  feeling, 
fair  and  sweet  in  theory,  hut  sickly  woful 
and  tyrannical  in  practice,  was  imaged  forth 
truly  in  the  sickliness,  dull  monotony,  and  fre- 
quent ugliness  of  the  works  produced  under 
its  influence.  Notwith standing  all  that,  accord- 
ing to  new-comers  from  the  earth,  his  admirers 
were  now  saying  in  his  behalf,  he  looked  back 
with  sincere  horror  on  the  narrow  cloistered 
imprisonment  in  which  his  mind  had  lived  for 
years;  but  the  example  of  his  own  scholar 
Giorgione  (that  noble  youth  whose  early  fate 
he  lamented  so  long),  and  of  Titian,  taught  him 
more  to  respect  first  the  beauty,  and  next  the 
rights  of  our  tenement  of  clay,  the  human  body, 
and  in  some  degree  to  free  himself.  Neverthe- 
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less,  he  had  to  expiate  the  sin  of  Asceticism 
— for  sin  it  was  found  to  be,  arising  from  a 
subtler  kind  of  selfishness,  a moral  cowardice, 
and  a want  of  natural  affections.  He  had  to 
expiate  it  by  some  very  long  and  very  humili- 
ating kinds  of  penances  in  purgatory,  such  as 
most  trivial  bustling  services,  and  compulsory 
gambols,  frolics,  ana  jestings,  of  a kind  which 
in  the  world  below  would  certainly  have  filled 
his  conscience  with  the  liveliest  fears  and  anx- 
ieties. And  now,  if  there  was  anything  that  in 
the  realms  of  peace  caused  him  and  his  brethren 
still  to  hang  their  heads  on  one  side  pensively, 
it  was  the  knowledge  that  through  the  efforts 
of  certain  kinds  of  priests,  and  restless  philo- 
sophers, and  other  frigid  pedants  with  many 
thoughts  and  words,  but  meagre  shrunken 
hearts,  the  world  should  still  be  grievously 
tormented  by  the  great  Ascetic  Eallacy  in 
many  different  forms,  some  open  and  some 
covert ; extravagant  notions  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  direct  service  by  thought  required  by  the 
Deity ; preposterous  ideas  of  the  duty  of  self- 
abnegation,  and  of  such  painful  sacrifices  as 
would  wholly  dishonour  those  who  accepted 
them — as  indeed  could  not  be  accepted  by  any 
person  capable  of  generosity — or  remorse. 
Alas  (Bellini  would  continue)  the  divine  wish, 
we  hear  on  high  authority,  is  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race ; and  this  object  would  be  far 
better  promoted  by  each  individual  first  and 
chiefly  endeavouring  to  make  himself  happy  by 
such  various,  lenient,  and  healthful  means  as 
his  compound  nature  of  body  and  spirit  renders 
indispensable  for  that  purpose,  than  by  his 
troubling  himself  over  much  about  the  happi- 
ness of  others ; since  in  promoting  his  own 
happiness,  he  has  by  the  use  of  just  reasonable 
means,  much  power,  and  in  advancing  the 
happiness  of  others  so  little,  that  in  most  in- 
stances he  entirely  fails  of  his  object.  If  this 
were  done- (proceeds  the  painter),  how  vastly 
— how  delightfully  would  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  be  increased ! Man  would  then,  in- 
deed, in  a fine  sense,  be  minding  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  with  most  fruitful  consequences. 
But  your  moralists  even  yet  (new-comers  tell 
us)  have  scarcely  risen  to  this.  Tyranny  and 
cruelty  to  others  seem  understood,  exposed,  and 
restrained,  much  better  than  in  our  earthly 
days ; but  tyranny  and  cruelty  to  self  arc  not 
yet  understood.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
recommended,  heartlessly  and  dully,  as  I am 
told,  by  wondrous  numbers  of  your  teachers ; 
and  arbitrary  self-judgments,  from  which  every 
shade  of  moral  discrimination  is  absent,  are 
taught  under  the  abused  name  of  humility. 
Now  we  are  told  here  that  all  self-injustice, 
self-tyranny,  and  self-cruelty  are  as  much  ab- 
horred above,  as  the  same  vices  exercised  on 
others,  nay,  with  more  of  the  angels’  tears 
lamented,  for  the  victim  being  ever  within  the 
power,  the  misery  resulting  is  infinitely  greater. 
But  of  all  the  proud  ridiculous  vanities  yet 
lingering  below,  that  we  most  deplore  is  the 
one  which  teaches  the  soul  to  despise  or 
slightly  esteem,  and  mortify,  or  even  neglect 
the  body,  and  to  dream  of  becoming  as  bodiless 
essences  are  ; whereas  the  union  between  body 
and  soul  is,  as  holy  Marriage  itself,  purposed 
to  be  full  of  just,  loving,  and  even  bounteous 
mutual  concessions.  And  oh,  (I  continue  here 
with  a deep  twinge  of  remorse  for  my  own 
ascetic  follies,  Siguor),  these  whom  God  hath 
.joined  together  let  no  man  think  to  sunder 
from  just  and  generous  ties ; otherwise,  out- 
raged nature,  in  the  form  of  the  poor  persecuted 
body,  will  inevitably  have  its  dire  revenge,  will 
drag  down  the  mind  to  its  own  level,  fearfully; 
and  the  result  will  assuredly  be,  disease,  folly, 
and  death;  a mental  suicide,  a destruction 
perhaps  of  liberal  and  most  happy  gifts,  the 
cultivation,  and  the  sweet  and  free  enjoyment 
of  which  were  the  true  objects  of  that  person’s 
existence. 
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THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

EXHIBITION,  1858. 

The  Thirty -second  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Aca- 
demy was  opened  to  the  public  on  Saturday,  the  13th 
of  February.  It  contains  781  paintings  and  sculp- 
tured works ; and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  considered 
as  affording  a favourable  indication  of  the  progress 
of  the  Scottish  school  of  Art.  The  old  and  esta- 
blished favourites  of  former  years  successfully  main- 
tain their  claims  to  public  favour,  while  the  works 
of  many  of  the  younger  artists  exhibit  a marked 
improvement.  A number  of  pictures  of  acknowledged 
merit,  which  have  already  stood  the  test  of  public 
criticism,  adorn  the  walls  of  the  present  exhibition, — 
such  arc, — ‘ Rome — Sunset,  taken  from  the  Convent 
of  San  Onofrio,  on  Mount  Janicidum,’  by  David 
Roberts,  presented  by  him  for  permanent  preserva- 
tion in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy; 

* Interior  of  the  Duomo,  at  Milan,’  by  the  same 
great  artist;  ‘A  Syrian  Scheik,’  by  J.  F.  Lewis  ; 
‘Autumn  Leaves,’  and  ‘The  Blind  Girl,’  by 
Millais;  * Burd  Helen,’  by  W.  L.  Windus  ; 

‘ Port  na  Spauia,’  by  C.  Stanfield  ; and  Dyce’s 

* Titian  preparing  to  make  his  First  Essay  in 
Colouring.’ 

Passing,  however,  from  those  which  have  already 
stood  the  ordeal,  and  found  their  places  in  public 
favour,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  exhibited  this  year  by  the  artists 
of  Scotland.  lu  portraiture  the  respected  President 
of  the  Academy,  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon,  still  takes  the 
lead.  No.  87,  ‘His  own  Portrait,’  presented  by  him 
to  the  Academy,  towards  the  formation  by  them  of  an 
artistic  portrait  gallery,  is  an  admirable  likeness,  full 
of  character,  and  of  a line  rich  tone  of  colour.  His 
best  work,  however,  in  the  present  exhibition  is 
perhaps,  No.151,  ‘ The  late  Miss  Hutton,  of  Lanark.’ 
This  is  the  portrait  of  an  aged  lady,  standing  up- 
right, and  clothed  in  a black  bonnet  and  dress.  The 
face  is  most  carefully  painted,  the  flesh  tiuts  are 
very  good,  and  the  pose  of  the  figure  is  natural 
and  easy.  No.  238,  ‘ Portrait  of  the  Hon.  Lord 
Murray,’  is  another  favourable  specimen  of  the 
President’s  powers. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Swinton,  a young  Scotchman,  resident 
in  London,  contributes  two  admirable  pictures: 
No.  175,  ‘ Portrait  of  the  Viscount  Malden.’  The 
face  and  neck  (which  are  bare)  are  beautifully  paiuted, 
and  more  highly  finished  than  is  common  with 
Mr.  Swinton.  There  is  a pleasing  landscape  back- 
ground to  this  picture,  the  whole  evincing  consider- 
able breadth  and  freedom  of  handling,  as  well  ns 
rich  and  agreeable  colouring.  Mr.  Swinton’s  other 
contribution  is  a portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Stafford, — a full-length,  distinguished  by  its  air  of 
gracefulness  and  high-breeding.  Mr.  Swinton  is 
still  a young  man,  and  bids  fair  to  acquire  a high 
rank  among  the  portrait-painters  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Colvin  Smith  exhibits  six  or  seven  portraits, 
many  of  them  characterised  by  great  depth  of  tone, 
and  bolduess  of  handling,  sometimes  almost  ap- 
proaching coarseness  ; but  the  best  of  them  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  His  most  successful  picture  is 
| No.  288,  ‘Portrait  of  R.  Macfarlane,  Esq.,’  a very 
spirited  and  characteristic  likeness, 
j Mr.  Daniel  Macnee,  of  Glasgow,  has  some 

good  portraits,  marked  by  those  qualities  which  have 
long  rendered  him  a favourite  with  the  public ; 
among  these  we  may  mention  No.  73,  ‘ A Family 
Group,’  in  which  the  formality  almost  inseparable 
from  such  a subject  is  entirely  overcome  by  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  figures.  The  lines 
of  the  composition  are  exceedingly  line. 

In  landscape,  Horatio  M'Culloch,  E.  Craw- 
ford, T.Faed,  Houston,  and  Perigal, sustain  their 
well-merited  reputation ; but  among  the  younger 
artists  several  are  treading  closely  upon  their  steps. 
Among  these  by  far  the  most  "successfid  is  Mr. 
Samuel  Bough,  who,  like  Stanfield  and  Roberts, 
commenced  his  career  as  a scene-painter.  His 
versatility  is  amazing,  and  so  is  his  productiveness. 
He  has  no  less  than  nine  pictures  in  the  present 
exhibition,  some  of  them  of  large  size.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  No.  349,  ‘ The  Thames  from  Ilun- 
gerford,’  and  No.  514,  ‘ The  Weald  of  Kent.’  The 
foreground  of  the  former  is  occupied  by  a quay,  a 
mass  of  boats  and  shipping,  and  a number  of  figures  ; 
the  river  fills  up  the  middle  distance,  and  in  the 

extreme  distance  are  seen  the  halls  and  towers  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament. ' The  foreground  is  full 
of  force  and  animation,  and  admirably  composed; 
the  distance  recedes  most  naturally,  and  the  water 
aud  sky  are  successfully  rendered.  ‘ The  Weald  of 
Kent  ’ is  a larger  and  more  carefully-finished  paint- 
ing, full  of  a great  variety  of  incident  and  detail ; 
but,  by  some  oversight  of  the  hanging  Committee, 
it  is  placed  so  much  above  the  line,  as  almost  to 
require  an  opera-glass  to  study  it  aright.  The 
whole  is  most  carefully  painted,  the  only  fault  being 
a slight  want  of  force  in  the  group  of  sheep  on  the 
right  of  the  road  in  the  foreground.  Besides  these, 
Mr.  Bough  has  No.  42,  ‘A  Border  Raid,’  fidl  of 
life  and  movement,  and  with  great  breadth  of  treat- 
ment ; a very  clever  Moonlight,  No.  180 ; and 
‘Naworth  Castle,’  a perfect  little  gem.  We  risk 
but  little  in  predicting  a brilliant  future  for  this 
industrious  and  versatile  young  artist. 

Mr.  Alexander  Fraser  is  another  young  painter 
of  great  promise.  No.  243  ‘ Salmon-trap  on  a 
Welsh  River,’  is  good  both  in  drawing  and  colour ; as 
are  also  No.  54,  ‘ Pandy  Mill,  North  Wales,’  and 
No.  252,  ‘Welsh  River,  in  Summer-time.’ 

Mr.  J.  A.  Houston  has  a very  poetical  picture 
called  ‘ Will-o’-lhe-Wisp.’  The  evening  sky  and 
twilight  landscape,  with  the  mischievous  imp  whose 
gleaming  light  is  decoying  an  unwary  traveller  into 
a pool  half  concealed  by  long  rushes,  arc  well  con- 
ceived and  most  ably  rendered. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  M'Culloch  better  represented 
than  in  the  present  exhibition.  One  of  his  best 
pieces  is  No.  157,  ‘Moon  rising  in  a Highland  Glen:’ 
a picture  of  great  breadth  and  power.  No.  265, 

‘ Morning,’  is  a small,  but  fresh  and  charming  land- 
scape, and  its  companion,  ‘Evening,’  is  worthy  of  it. 

Mr.  Edmund  Crawford  exhibits  several  pleasiug 
sea-pieces  full  of  light  and  atmosphere,  and  charac- 
terised by  much  warmth  and  softness  of  colouring. 
Of  these  the  best  are  No.  174,  ‘ Bellevue,  Dort,’  and 
No.  390,  ‘Dort.’ 

The  Brothers  Lauder  display  this  year  great  ex- 
cellence as  landscape-painters ; and,  for  our  own 
part,  we  greatly  prefer  Mr.  R.  S.  Lauder’s  land- 
scapes to  his  scriptural  paintings.  Of  the  latter 
description  is  No.  59,  ‘ Christ  denied  by  Peter,’  in 
which  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  is  noble  and  dignified, 
as  he  turns  in  mute  reproach  to  the  recreant  dis- 
ciple ; but  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  inferior.  No. 
95,  ‘ Hawk’s  Craig,  Aberdour,’  by  the  same  artist, 
is  a landscape  of  a very  high  class,  harmonious  in 
colouring,  and  with  all  its  parts  remarkably  well- 
balanced.  Among  the  contributions  of  Mr.  James 
E.  Lauder,  we  may  particularise  No.  119,  a pretty 
little  bit  of  nature,  entitled  ‘Scene  on  the  Tweed,’ 
and  No.  297,  ‘ Scene  in  Epicurus’s  Garden,’  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lines  from  Moore’s  ‘‘Alciphron  ” — 

“ There  sits  some  fair  Athenian  maid,"  <tc. 

The  figure  of  the  Athenian  maid,  though  graceful,  is 
rather  chalky  in  colouring ; but  the  youthful  sage, 
who  performs  the  office  of  an  animated  comb  or  hair- 
pin, is  much  more  successful.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
picture  is  cleverly  conceived,  and  well  executed. 

Mr.  Erskine  Nicol,  whose  sketches  of  Irish  life 
and  character  are  even  more  popular  in  the  United 
States  aud  Canada,  than  in  his  own  couutrv,  has 
several  clever  figure  pieces,  and  one  or  two  good 
landscapes  in  the  present  exhibition.  In  No.  20, 
‘The  Ryans  and  Dwyers — calumniated  men,’  we 
have  a graphic  delineation  of  some  amiable  Irishmen 
belonging  to  those  clans.  No.  147,  also  by  this 
popular  artist,  ‘ Glendalough,  County  Wicklow,’  is 
an  effective  landscape,  with  a strong  impasto.  The 
figure  in  the  foreground  is,  however,  badly  drawn. 
We  also  are  pleased  with  No.  439,  ‘ The  Way  to 
the  Village,  County  Westmeath :’  the  foliage  in  the 
foreground  might  be  improved ; but  the  idea  of 
distance  is  most  successfully  conveyed. 

Mr.  William  Douglas,  one  of  the  most  rising 
artists  of  the  Scotch  school,  who  has  now  settled  in 
London,  has  a capital  picture  of  ‘ St.  Dunstan  and 
the  Devil,’  founded  upon  the  old  tradition.  The 
painter  depicts  St.  Dunstan  as  a sagacious-looking, 
well  fed  monk,  employed  in  study,  while  the  evil  one, 
standing  close  to  his  right  car,  is  whispering  tempta- 
tions. The  face  of  St.  Dunstan  is  admirably  paiuted ; 
there  is  great-  breadth  of  effect  and  depth  of  tone, 
and  all  the  accessories  are  most  carefully  finished. 

Mr.  Robert  Gavin,  though  but  a very  young 
artist,  distinguishes  himself  by  the  glow  aud  splen- 

dour  of  his  colouring.  His  best  work  is  No.  412, 

‘ Children  in  the  Wood  ;’  the  limbs  of  the  children 
arc  beautifully  rounded,  the  flesh  tints  transparent 
and  life-like,  and  the  drawing  of  the  foreground 
foliage  accurate  and  careful. 

Mr.  R.  Herdman  is  another  young  artist  whose  j 
progress  is  most  satisfactory : his  studies  in  Italy 
have  produced  good  fruit.  His  most  ambilious 
work  is  No.  472,  ‘ Hannah  and  Samuel.’  In  this 
picture  the  figure  of  Haunah,  iu  point  of  concep- 
tion, drawing,  colour,  and  masterly  disposition  of 
drapery,  is  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen  by  any 
modern  artist;  but,  unfortunately,  the  figure  of 
Samuel  is  far  inferior  to  it.  The  head  is  tolerably 
good,  but  the  drawing  of  the  bauds,  especially  of 
the  liugers  of  the  right  hand,  is  bad  and  careless. 

The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Scotland  lately  issued  to  their  subscribers  j 

a very  beautiful  folio  volume,  containing  Burns’ 
beautiful  poem  of  “ The  Soldier’s  Return,”  illus- 
trated by  six  engravings  after  the  paintings  of  Mr. 
John  Faed.  Three  of  these  original  paintings  are 
sent  by  Mr.  Facd  to  the  present  exhibition;  of 
these  we  prefer  No.  266,  illustrating  the  beautiful 
verse  commencing — 

“ When  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  biawn,”  &c. 

It  is  a simple  aud  touching  illustration  of  the  horrors 
of  war. 

Mr.  Thomas  Faed  exhibits  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing  aud  perfect  landscape  on  the  walls,  entitled 
‘Reapers  going  out;’  it  is  a rare  combination  of 
happy  conception,  and  perfect  tecliuical  skill  in 
carrying  out  that  conception.  In  the  distauce  a 
church  and  some  buildings  are  seen  embowered 
amid  trees ; and,  in  the  foreground,  a charming 
peasant  group  is  issuing  through  a gate  to  the 
labours  of  the  day.  The  composition  of  this 
group,  the  arrangement  aud  colour  of  their  dresses, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  weeds  aud  wild-flowers, 
and  masses  of  foliage  on  each  side  of  the  road  in 
the  foreground,  are  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Faed’s 
taste  aud  skill. 

Mr.  Waller  II.  Paton  has  some  landscapes,  for 
example,  ‘ The  Mouth  of  the  Wild  Water,  Inveru- 
glass,  Loch  Lomond,’  painted  with  infinite  care  and 
marvellous  finish ; but  they  are  disagreeable  in 
colour — too  green — and,  at  a little  distance,  look 
spotty,  the  different  parts  wanting  unity  and  breadth. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  water-colour 
drawings  of  Mr.  Noel  Paton,  No.  626,  ‘ Study 
from  Nature,  lnvcruglass;  and  No.  641,  with  the 
same  title.  Indeed,  there  is  a wonderful  resem- 
blance both  in  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the 
landscapes  of  these  two  very  clever  brothers. 

Among  Mr.  D.  O.  Hill’s  landscapes  the  most 
pleasing  is  a moonlight  scene,  * The  Castle  and  Caves 
of  Colzean.’ 

Mr.  A.  Perigal  contributes  several  paintings  of 
the  beautiful  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
romantic  Loch  Goil,  the  best  of  which  is  No.  283, 

‘ Dremsynie,  Argyleshire ;’  it  is  fresh,  sparkling, 
aud  full  of  atmosphere. 

The  Scottish  school,  unlike  that  of  England,  has 
always  been  deficient  in  the  department  of  water- 
colour painting ; and  the  present  exhibition  shows 
no  improvement  iu  this  respect,  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ‘ Knock  Castle,  iu  Skye,’  by  Mr.  Houston, 

— one  of  the  few  Scottish  artists  who  really  excels 
in  water-colour  drawing, — one  or  two  clever  bits 
by  Mr.  K.  Maci.eay,  and  some  carefully  paiuted 
interiors  by  G.  M.  Greig,  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing worthy  of  notice.  In  sculpture  it  is  far 
otherwise.  The  works  of  Mr.  W.  Brodie  would 
command  admiration  in  any  exhibition  in  Europe. 

His  marble  statue  of  ‘ Hecamede,  the  Greek  Nurse,’ 
is  a beautiful  piece  of  sculpture ; and  that  of 
‘ iEnone,’  the  nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  the  first  wife 
of  the  fair  and  fickle  Paris,  is  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  modern  statuary  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  noble  but  melancholy  countenance,  the  exqiu- 
sitc  grace  of  the  rounded  arms  and  beautifully  pro- 
portioned limbs,  and  the  air  of  ideal  beauty,  so 
seldom  seen  but  in  the  remains  of  the  best  era  of 
Greek  Art,  all  combine  to  form  a work  which  bears 
the  undoubted  impress  of  high  genius. 

We  have  thus  examined  at  some  length  this  very 
interesting  exhibition,  which  affords  satisfactory 
proofs  that  the  Scottish  School  of  Art  is  likely  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  high  character  it  has 
succeeded  in  acquiring. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS: 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER, 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No.  XXXIV.— FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HULME. 

1 here  is  a fasliion  in  matters  pertaining  to  Art, 
as  well  as  in  everything  else  : we  speak  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  the  patronage  bestowed 
upon  particular  artists,  as  to  the  apparent  neces- 
sity that  every  one,  who  would  not  be  considered  , 
jg\  as  living  out  of  the  great  world,  feels  for  visiting — at 
least  once  in  the  season  —the  collection  of  modern 
g>  w&t  Art  which  annually,  in  the  month  of  May,  is  opened 
v W-XSQ  to  the  public  in  Trafalgar  Square.  But  it  is  not  the 
love  of  Art  that  attracts  a large  proportion  of  the 
multitude  thither,  but  simply  because  it  has  become  a 
fashion  to  see  what  is  to  be  seen  there : the  exhibition 
is  one  of  the  events  of  the  season,  and  not  to  have 
visited  it  is  almost  to  proclaim  oneself  ns  out  of  the 
pale  of  society.  Now  no  one  can,  with  any  show'  of 
justice,  dispute  the  claims  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  the  homage  thus  paid 
to  it : such  homage  is  due  both  to  the  position  it  occupies  and  to  the  merits  of 
the  works  which  are  collected  within  its  walls  : its  exhibitions  represent,  or  are 
assumed  to  represent,  the  present  state  of  British  Art  in  its  highest  phases ; 
the  members  of  the  Academy  arc  assumed  to  be  the  great  men  of  the  profes- 
sion, the  high  priests  of  the  sacred  temple  of  Art,  and  their  works,  as  a 
consequence,  those  which  are  most  deserving  of  the  attention  they  receive. 
But  while  we  candidly  admit  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  are  pre- 
eminently entitled  to  public  favour,  there  are  other  galleries  open  every  year 
which  deserve  more  notice  than  is  generally  given  to  them.  We  do  not 
allude  to  the  two  Societies  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours — neither  of  which  has 
reason  to  complain  of  neglect,  while  the  older  society,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  its  gallery,  draws  as  many  visitors  as  congregate  in  the  national  building 
a few  yards  distant — but  to  the  galleries  which  arc  known  respectively  as  the 


British  Institution,  the  British  Artists’,  and  the  National  Institution  : iu  each 
of  these  the  real  lover  of  Art  will  never  fail  to  see  some  pictures  quite  as  well 
worthy  of  his  attention  as  any  he  will  find  in  another  place  backed  by  the 
approval  of  the  academical  censors  of  msthetical  merit. 

The  majority  of  artists  send  what  they  consider  their  best  works  to  the 
Academy,  others  send  none  at  all ; if  you  wish  to  see  what  these  do,  you  must 
go  elsewhere : even  in  the  apartments  in  Trafalgar  Square  there  arc  oftentimes 
pictures  of  great  excellence  that  are  nearly  invisible  from  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  : we  may  almost  say — 

“ Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene" 

i3  hung  in  some  dark  corner,  or  eclipsed  by  some  huge  canvas  which  forces 
itself  into  observation,  or  sheds  its  radiance  upon  the  feet  of  the  visitor  rather 
than  upon  his  vision.  Painters  have  so  multiplied  that  the  exhibition-rooms  of 
the  Academy  have  become  infinitely  too  limited  for  the  pictures  that  are 
annually  produced  throughout  thecouutry:  hence  the  numerous  Art-societies 
which  have  arisen,  whose  existence  cannot  but  be  considered  as  an  evil  pro- 
ductive of  such  results  as  these  : — 

First,  they  evidence  that  the  whole  Art-body  is  divided  into  sections — we 
had  almost  said  rival  institutions — each  seeking  its  own  interest,  instead  of 
having  one  common  platform  on  which  all  might  meet  for  the  common  benefit 
of  Art : and  notwithstanding  what  individual  members  may  feel  and  say,  this 
disunion  is  the  source  of  much  heart-burning,  jealousy,  and  party-spirit.  It 
was  the  real  or  fancied  injustice  shown  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  a number 
of  clever  painters  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists; 
and  the  National  Institution  was  founded  by  a number  of  other  artists,  because 
they  could  not  get  their  works  fairly  before  the  public,  as  they  thought,  either 
in  Trafalgar  Square  or  in  the  Suffolk  Street  gallery.  Again,  the  New  Water- 
Colour  Society  was  created  because  the  “Old”  did  not  choose  to  enlarge  its 
territories — too  small  even  for  their  own  members — and  admit  their  brethren 
within  the  walls.  How  can  any  community  of  feeling  or  action  be  expected 
among  such  discordant  elements  ? The  idea  is  preposterous. 

The  second  evil  resulting  from  these  separate  institutions  is,  that  the  public, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  show  especial  favour  to  some  and  almost  discard 
others ; they  are  allured  by  the  prestige  of  some,  and  scarcely  condescend  to 
enter  the  doorways  of  others  : we  have  passed  from  the  apartments  of  one 
society  where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  anything  but  the  pictures 
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hanging  above  the  heads  of  the  assembled  company,  into  the  rooms  of  another 
society,  where  there  was  scarcely  an  individual  to  look  at  the  works  they  con- 
tained. “Very  likely,”  we  think  we  hear  some  one  replying  to  this  remark; 
“but  it  wouldnot  be  so  if  there  was  anything  in  the  rooms  worth  going  to 
see.”  This,  however,  is  not  the  true  solution  of  the  question  : granted  that 
the  attractions  of  the  one  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the  other,  and  ; 
therefore  draw  a larger  concourse  of  visitors,  yet  there  must  be  another 
powerful  motive  to  cause  so  great  a difference;  and  this  motive  can  only  be 


found  in  the  'prestige  of  a name  and  the  influence  of  fashion.  In  every  one 
of  the  established  Art-societies  of  the  metropolis,  there  is  always  much  to  be 
seeu  that  ought  to  bring  together  all  real  lovers  of  Art ; all  excellence  is  not 
centred  in  one  particular  locality ; it  Hows  through  several  channels,  though 
some  are  wider  and  deeper  than  the  rest. 

Nowhere  among  the  continental  cities  do  wc  find  a parallel  case  to  that 
which  exists  in  our  own.  AVhy  cannot  we  have  here  one  universal  Art-exhibi- 
tion, as  iu  Paris  ? why,  if  a stranger  in  London,  or  a foreigner,  desires  to  see 
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the  state  of  modern  Art  in  this  country  during  any  season,  should  he  be 
compelled  to  traverse  Pall-Mall  from  one  end  to  the  other,  enter  four  or  five  j 
different  exhibition-rooms,  and  then  have  to  trace  his  way,  a mile  or  so  further,  j 
to  the  extreme  end  of  ltegent  Street,  in  order  to  sec  the  contents  of  another  | 
suite  of  exhibition-rooms?  “Union  is  strength,”  is  an  adage  the  truth  of' 
which  is  generally  acknowledged : is  it  altogether  a visionary  idea  to  suppose 
the  practicability  of  uniting  all  these  fractional  parts  into  one  great  bodv,  that 
shall  show  its  combined  and  concentrated  power  under  one  roof?  We  are  quite 
aware  that  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object — there  are  few,  it  may  be  supposed,  j 
who  would  refuse  to  admit  its  desirableness — much  must  be  sacriliccd  on  the  ; 
part  of  some  of  the  existing  institutions;  but  the  benefits  which  Art  univer-  , 
sally  would  derive  from  the  sacrifice,  should  prevail  over  every  other  consider- 
ation. The  first  step  towards  such  a result  as  we  arc  contemplating  must  be 
made  by  the  Government,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  provide  a building 
suitable  for,  and  large  enough  to  contain,  all  the  Art-productions  of  the  season. 
If  it  be  ultimately  determined,  as  it  possibly  may  be,  to  remove  the  national  1 
pictures  to  another  locality,  then  the  edifice  in  Trafalgar  Square  might  suffice 
for  such  a purpose,  with  some  alterations  and  additions.  But  to  induce 
members  of  other  institutions,  especially  of  long-standing  and  flourishing 
societies,  fo  amalgamate  and  cast  in  their  lots  together,  the  Royal  Academy 


must  open  wide  its  doors ; it  must  be  no  niggard  in  the  bestowment  of  the 
honours  at  its  disposal;  it  must  hold  out  a friendly  hand  to  every  artist, 
whatever  branch  of  the  profession  he  practises  : why  should  not  a great  painter 
in  water-colours,  such  as  John  Lewis,  or  Cattermole,  or  Ilaghe,  or  half  a score 
others,  be  as  worthy  of  a seat  among  the  academicians  as  a great  painter  in 
oils?  The  honours  awarded  to  genius  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
materials  it  chooses  to  employ  : why  should  oil  and  canvas  receive  the  homage 
that  water  and  paper  can  never,  under  existing  circumstances,  hope  to  reach  ? 

We  arc  not  so  much  arguing  for  what  we  expect  to  sec  done,  as  for  what 
ought  to  be  done.  It  is  very  problematical  whether  such  a communism  of  Art 
would  be  acceptable  universally  ; hut  we  should  like  the  experiment  to  be  tried 
whenever  the  proper  time  arrives  for  making  it, — that  is,  when  such  a building 
is  at  the  service  of  artists  as  will  suffice  for  their  needs.  We  want  to  sec  the 
various  sections  of  the  Art-body  united  into  a whole,  working  together  for  the 
common  weal.  The  interests  of  Art,  and  the  interests  of  artists,  are  too  often 
sacrificed  because  they  are  divided : there  is,  as  we  said  before,  no  stage  on 
which  all  may  meet  to  urge  their  complaints,  and  try  to  procure  redress  for 
their  grievances.  The  artists  of  this  country  are  not,  like  those  of  other  lands, 
gregarious:  they  separate  themselves  from  each  other,  or  are  separated  by 
position  ; and  hence  weakness,  irresolution  of  action,  and  quiescence  under  evils 


that  ought  not  to  exist,  and  which  would  not  exist  with  unanimity  of  feeling 

Though  these  observations  may  not  appear  pertinent  fo  the  subject  immedi- 
ately before  us,  they  are  not  altogether  irrelevant  to  it,  and  have  been  suggested 
by  our  recollection  of  the  exhibited  works  of  the  artist  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  notice.  He  is  one  of  those  painters  whose  best  works  are 
rarely  seen  at  the  gallery  where  critics  of  rank  and  fashion  “most  do  con- 
gregate.” Mr.  Hulme’s  pictures,  those  at  least  which  are  the  best  evidence  of 
his  talent,  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere, — in  the  rooms  of  the  “National  In- 
stitution,” Portland  Place,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  “ The  Portland  Gallery.” 

Frederick  William  Ilulme  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1816,  at  the 
little  village  of  Swinton,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  first  four  years  were  passed : 

1 is  father  (Mr.  Jesse  Hulme,  a provincial  artist  of  considerable  talent,  to 
whom  the  son  was  indebted  for  all  the  direct  instruction  in  Art  he  at  any  time  i 
received)  then  removed  with  his  family  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Newhill. 
The  desire  to  become  an  artist  grew  with  the  boy’s  growth,  and  “strengthened 
with  his  strength;”  and  although  from  the  first  his  father  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  definite  object  in  view  with  regard  to  his  son,  the  earliest  studies  of 
the  youth  were  directed  to  the  figure,  and  for  some  time  his  days  and  even 
nights  were  devoted  to  anatomy,  and  other  kindred  pursuits.  But  the  beautiful 


| scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  gradually 
drawing  away  his  attention  from  the  study  of  the  human  frame  and  the  cos- 
j turned  lay  figure ; he  became  a wanderer  in  the  green  lanes,  and  by  the  tangled 
| hedgerows  : the.  forms  he  most  delighted  in  were  those  of  the  fantastic  clouds 
| and  spreading  trees,  and  rugged  bushes;  and  the  draperies  most  welcome  to  his 
eye  were  the  rich  grass,  the  green  leaves,  and  the  wild-flower  blossoms.  When 
I he  had  reached  the  age  of  nine,  his  father  found  it  desirable  to  remove  into  the 
; district  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  where  he  had  determined  to  establish 
I himself  as  a porcelain  manufacturer.  After  some  little  trial,  finding  the  busi- 
ness uncongenial  with  his  taste,  and  induced  by  other  reasons  also,  he  withdrew 
from  it,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  Art,  applying  himself  to  the  artistic 
part  of  pottery-work,  for  which  he  had  a peculiar  aptitude:  in  this  the  sou 
was  called  upon  to  assist,  with  such  skill  as  he  had  acquired.  For  some 
years  this  occupation  engaged  much  of  his  time,  yet  he  found  opportunity  to 
pursue  the  study  of  landscape-painting,  to  which  he  had  long  before  resolved 
to  direct  his  chief  attention,  and  in  which  he  found  the  encouragement  and 
instruction  of  his  father  most  valuable. 

In  1841,  Hulme  made,  his  first  venture  as  an  exhibitor  by  sending  a picture 
to  the  Birmingham  Academy  ; it  was  hnng,  but  not  sold.  Not  disheartened, 
he  sent  another  in  the  following  year  : it  found  a purchaser  at  the  artist’s  own 
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price — -four  pounds,  frame  included ; but  he  was  satisfied,  and  encouraged.  His 
thoughts  now  turned  towards  London,  which  as  yet  he  only  knew  by  report : 
after  much  doubt  and  hesitation  lie  resolved  to  travel  up  and  see  what  prospects 
it  afforded  him  for  ultimately  establishing  himself  among  the  vast  crowds  eagerly 
seeking  after  reputation  or  existence.  He  arrived  in  the  metropolis  in  the 
early  part  of  1844,  and  after  passing  a week  here,  returned  home  mortified  and 
dispirited.  But  the  visit  had  altogether  unsettled  his  mind,  and  to  remain 
in  the  Potteries  he  found  impossible.  In  the  month  of  April  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  again  iu  London,  utterly  unknown,  and  without  an  introduction 
in  his  pocket,  lie  had,  however,  fully  determined  to  succeed,  if  industry  and 


perseverance  could  ensure  success;  and,  finding  that  lie  had  much  to  learn  ere 
he  could  make  himself  known  as  a painter,  he  first  gave  his  attention  to  book 
illustrations.  With  reference  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Huline’s  career,  we  have  per- 
mission to  extract  a passage  from  a letter  written  by  him  to  a friend  : — “ It 
gratifies  me  much,”  he  remarks,  “ to  say  that  some  of  my  earliest  efforts  in 
that  way  appeared  in  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall’s  ‘Tales  of  Woman’s  Trials,’  which  were 
followed  soon  after  by  a more  extended  series  of  subjects,  in  part  illustrative  of 
Mrs.  Hall's  ‘ Midsummer  Eve,’  published  originally  iu  the  Art-Journal.  I 
shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  that  my  first  introduction  to  the  London 
public  was  made  in  the  pages  of  this  work  ; and  that  my  first  exhibited  pictures. 


111L1.S,  NOHTll  WALKS.  [Mason  Jackeoa 

His  colouring  is  very  truthful,  bright,  and  clear;  and  we  know  of  few  living 
landscape-painters  who  so  completely  have  the  art  of  giving  light  and  air  to  the 
distances  of  their  pictures.  One  failing — it  is  only  of  recent  growth — we  must 
take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  him : it  is  that  his  trees,  whatever  be  their 
place  in  the  picture,  have  generally  one  uniform  manipulation;  those  in  the 
distance  arc  represented  as  much  in  detail — foliage  and  branches — as  those  in 
the  foreground.  This  is  not  truth  of  nature,  as  visible  to  the  eye.  A little 
more  boldness  of  touch  in  foreground  foliage  would  also  be  desirable  : there  is 
a tendency  to  Pre-Raffaellitism  in  some  of  his  later  paintings,  which  has 
probably  led  to  that  peculiarity  of  painting  distant  foliage  we  have  noticed. 


in  the  metropolis,  found  purchasers  through  the  kind  appreciation  of  the 
Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London.” 

When,  a few  years  siuce,  the  society  of  artists  who  now  exhibit  at  the 
Portland  Gallery  was  formed,  Mr.  Ilulmc  joined  it : the  largest  number  of  his 
pictures,  and  most  of  his  best,  have,  as  we  have  already  said,  been  hung  there; 
but  his  works  are  also  to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Insti- 
tution. His  scenery  is  thoroughly  rural — English  lanes  and  English  heaths. 
Now  and  then  he  travels  into  Wales,  and  shows  us  a bit  of  mountain  land- 
scape, or  “a  rippling  brook,  that  turns  a mill,”  or  a picturesque  pathway  among 
the  hills,  such  as  the  subject  engraved,  and  very  beautifully  too,  on  this  page. 


TOMBS  OF  ENGLISH  ARTISTS. 

No.  4.— WILLIAM  IIOGARTII. 

No  artist  ever  deserved  the  name  of  a “ national 
painter”  more  truthfully  than  William  Hogarth. 
The  queen  in  whose  reign  he  began  his  career  had 
declared  to  one  of  her  earliest  parliaments  that  “ her 
heart  was  entirely  English,”  and  her  saying  was 
commemorated  on  a medal.  Hogarth’s  heart  was 
equally  English ; his  works  are  his  medals,  and  will 
be  as  enduring  as  the  metal  of  his  sovereign.  As 
time  passes,  and  criticism  expands,  he  is  valued  the 
more  as  the  honest  exponent  of  the  manners  of  his 
own  era,  and  as  an  artist  who,  less  than  any  other, 
was  indebted  to  foreign  influences.  His  style  was 
essentially  his  own,  the  fruit  of  his  own  observa- 
tion ; his  works  were  the  transcripts  of  what  he  saw 


* The  palette  of  the  painter  is  still  religiously  preserved 
by  the  Royal  Academicians  of  London.  It  is  peculiar  in 
its  form,  and  we  engrave  it  as  a curious  relic  of  the  artist. 


* The  house  has  been  greatly  altered  since  Hogarih'i 
days,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Sablonibrc  Hotel, 
of  which  it  forms  the  northern  half. 


raised  as  to  his  ability  ns  designer,  painter,  or  en- 
graver. Even  in  the  latter  art  the  originality  of 
his  powerful  geuius  is  visible;  they  arc  painter’s 
engravings,  not  possessing  the  mere  accurate  line  of 
mechanical  art,  but  abounding  in  vigour  and  effect. 
His  manly  independence  of  thought  accompanied 
him  in  all  his  works ; and  the  nation  generally  was 
taught  wisdom  by  his  truth- telling  histories  on 
canvas  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  last  century: 


Ills  pictured  morals  chnrm  the  mind, 
And  thro’  the  eye  correct  the  heart.” 


Let  this  page  be  devoted  to  a few  memoranda  of 
his  last  residences : critical  disquisitions  on  himself 
and  his  career  are  abuudaut  elsewhere.  Toward 


ment ; a slab  against  the  wall  near  it  records  the 
name  of  James  Fittler,  the  engraver ; and  William 
Sharpe,  another  of  our  best  English  engravers,  was 
buried,  by  his  desire,  near  Hogarth.  The  tomb  of 
the  latter  artist  is  a not  ungraceful  structure,  ex- 
hibiting on  one  side  Garrick’s  well-known  rhyming 
epitaph  : a simple  record  on  the  cast  side  notes  the 
death  of  Hogarth,  in  October,  17G4,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven,  and  his  wife  in  November,  1789,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  His  sister’s  death  is  recorded  on 
the  south  side,  in  August,  1771,  at  the  age  of 
seventy;  and  that  of  Mary  Lewis,  his  niece,  who 


acted  as  saleswoman  at  his  house  in  Leicester 
Square,  and  who  died  in  1808,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  The  other  face  of  the  monument  has  an 
inscription  to  his  mother-in-law,  the  widow  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  who  was  first  buried  in  this  grave, 
in  1757.  This  monument  had  fallen  into  much  de- 
cay, and  had  become  the  theme  of  public  comment ; 
but  it  has  been  admirably  restored,  and  on  a small 
piece  of  granite  at  its  base  is  inscribed, — “ Rebuilt 
by  William  Ilogartb,  of  Aberdeen,  in  1856.”  All 
honour  to  his  northern  namesake’s  liberality  and 
taste  ! F.  W.  Faiuholt. 


around  him.  He  is  entirely  original ; and  although 
his  originality  was  both  strongly  defined  and  popular, 
it  was  so  singularly  excellent  that  lie  left  no  imitators 
who  deserve  to  be  remembered.  He  “founded  no 
school,”  so  to  speak,  for  none  but  he  could  be  its 
master.  Wilkie  made  the  nearest  approach,  but, 
like  Hogarth,  he  was  too  much  of  an  original  to  be  a 
copyist ; his  works  have  touches  of  llogarthian 
humour,  but  they  possess  the  different  qualities  of 
a different  mind.  None  but  themselves  can  be 
their  parallel. 

The  ability  of  Hogarth  as  a painter  was  ques- 
tioned in  his  own  day : there  is  no  question  now 
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of  Anne  it  was  far  from  the  metropolis,  but  now  it 
is  as  much  a London  suburb  as  Islington  was  then. 
Large  as  the  house  appears,  it  is  really  somewhat 
small,  for  it  is  all  frontage,  and  only  one  room 
deep,  without  any  back  windows.  The  garden  is 
not  larger  thun  such  a house  would  require,  and  the 
small  stable  at  its  further  extremity  has  over  it  a 
room  Hogarth  used  as  a studio.*  Against  the 
garden  wall  arc  two  narrow  upright  slabs  of  stone, 
commemorating  the  graves  of  his  dog  and  bird. 


The  words  upon  the  former — “Life  to  the  last 
enjoyed,  here  Pompey  lies,”  are  a satirical  para- 
phrase on  the  epitaph  to  Churchill,  the  satirist,  in 
Dover  church,  with  whom  he  had  passed  some  years 
of  friendship,  but  who  had  bitterly  attacked  Hogarth 
at  the  close  of  his  career ; not,  however,  without 
provocation  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

In  Chiswick  church-yard  the  painter  reposes,  and 
he  is  not  the  only  artist  buried  there.  Loutlier- 
bourg  rests  under  a most  heavy  and  ambitious  monu- 


the  close  of  it  he  had  prospered  sufficiently  to 
become  the  master  of  a town  and  country-house ; 
the  latter  a bequest  to  his  wife  from  her  father, 
Sir  James  Thornhill,  serjeant-painter  to  the  king, 
who,  though  originally  objecting  to  his  daughter’s 
clandestine  marriage  with  Hogarth,  ultimately 
learned  to  value  his  great  talent  and  unflinching 
integrity.  Hogarth,  for  a long  period  before  his 
death,  lived  in  a good  house  in  Leicester  Square, 
then  one  of  the  best  localities  in  London,  and 
inhabited  by  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
George  II.  There  exists  a very  curious  print  of 
the  square  at  that  period,  showing  the  prince  borne 
in  his  sedan  towards  St.  James’s,  attended  by  hal- 


berdiers and  his  suite.  In  one  corner  of  the  view 
Hogarth’s  house  is  distinguishable  by  the  sign  of 
“the  Golden  Head”  over  the  door.  We  engrave 
thus  much  of  the  print.  The  “ head”  was  cut  by 
Hogarth  himself  iu  cork;  and  all  who  arc  familiar 
with  his  later  engravings,  will  remember  the  imprint, 
“ Published  at  the  Golden  Head  in  Leicester 
Fields.”  Mrs.  Hogarth  sold  his  works  here  after 
his  decease.* 

The  house  at  Chiswick  was  that  in  which  Sir 
James  Thornhill  resided  at  the  time  of  his  daughter’s 
elopement  with  Hogarth.  It  is  gloomy  with  high 
walls;  long  walls  of  brick  bound  the  way  to  it 
from  the  main  street  of  the  village.  In  the  days 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 

BY  SIR  CHARLES  L.  EASTLAKE,  P.R.A. 


Gentlemen, — As  the  occasions  when  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  offer  to  you  some  observations  in  the 
form  of  a discourse,  have  recurred  at  considerable 
intervals,  the  subjects  which  I have  selected,  forming 
no  part  of  a series,  have  been,  almost  unavoidably, 
of  a general  nature.  In  again  addressing  you  under 
such  circumstances,  I remind  you  that  a single  lec- 
ture, comprised  within  short  limits  and  embracing 
various  topics,  is  privileged  to  be,  in  some  sense, 
desultory. 

The  remarks  I have  now  to  offer  relate  to  some 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  on  which  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Art,  and  especially  of  Paint- 
ing, are  fouuded. 

The  term  character,  in  the  language  of  the  forma- 
tive Arts  and  in  reference  to  Nature,  denotes  that 
visible  quality,  or  that  assemblage  of  qualities,  which 
is  proper  to  a given  object,  and  which  distinguishes 
it  from  all  others.  The  term  is  also  employed, 
irrespective  of  visible  attributes,  to  denote  those 
essential  qualities  which  are  proper  to  subjects  of 
which  the  mind  alone  takes  cognisance.  Thus,  in 
the  one  case,  we  may  speak  of  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  a visible  object ; in  the  other,  of  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  Fine  Arts,  or  of  any  one 
of  them,  considered  theoretically.  The  term,  in  its 
application  to  Art,  has,  however,  no  reference  to 
moral  qualities,  except  in  so  far  as  moral  associations 
may  be  the  accompaniments  of  visible  attributes. 

As  the  visible  character  of  an  object  is  emphati- 
cally that  which  is  its  own,  so  character  always 
implies  relative  distinctness.  Further,  whatever 
degree  of  beauty  can  be  justly  said  to  be  proper  to 
any  object,  that  beauty  must  depend  on  its  character, 
for,  otherwise,  beauty  can  consist  in  nothing  that 
strictly  belongs  to  it. 

Considered  in  relation  to  the  sense  of  sight,  the 
use  of  character  in  Nature  seems  to  be  to  inform. 
It  is  by  means  of  appreciable  visible  distinctions, 
and  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  comparison,  that  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  external  world.  The 
greater  distinctness  which  Art  may  require,  in  order 
to  present  an  equivalent  to  Nature,  is  still  to  be 
tried  by  the  same  criterion  : the  first  office  of  repre- 
sentation is  to  speak  clearly  to  the  eye.  But  as  we 
find  that  long  acquaintance  with  Nature  enables  us 
to  recognise  her  appearances,  even  when  they  border 
on  ambiguity,  so,  it  is  not  desirable  to  narrow  the 
language  of  imitation,  provided  its  free  exercise  can 
be  easily  comprehended.  The  general  purpose  com- 
mon to  all  the  Fine  Arts  —such  as  a pleasing  im- 
pression and  moral  propriety — being  assumed  to  be 
kept  in  view,  the  principle  of  selection  is  limited 
only  by  the  condition  that  the  representation  should 
be  intelligible. 

If  Art  were  not  thus  to  keep  pace  with  experience, 
or  if  the  principle  of  selecting  the  most  normal 
appcarauces  only  were  rigidly  adhered  to,  we  should 
have  every  figure  a type  of  its  class,  every  object 
would  be  required  to  be  free  from  accidents,  and  the 
sphere  of  imitation  would  be  circumscribed  accord- 
ingly. When  the  Art  or  its  means  are  restricted, 
such  an  emphatic  and  condensed  mode  of  representa- 
tion is  indeed,  to  a certain  extent,  necessary  : as  in 
Sculpture,  intended  to  be  seen  under  certain  con- 
ditions; and  in  works  of  Art  which — from  their 
minuteness,  like  engraved  gems,  or  from  their  limited 
means  of  expression,  like  the  outlines  and  mono- 
chroms  on  Greek  vases — can  deal  only  with  the 
most  essential  attributes  and  qualities.  But  the 
ampler  resources  of  Painting  invite  a far  greater 
latitude  of  expression  consistently  with  the  condition 
of  perspicuity,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  other 
formative  Arts  arc  necessarily  confined  in  their 
means  of  representation,  is  a reason  for  taking  the 
widest  possible  range  in  Painting:  thus  asserting 
the  character  and  independence  of  that  Art. 


* A copy  of  this  address,  delivered  to  the  Students  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  the  last  meeting  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes,  and  printed  for  private  circulation  only 
among  the  members  of  the  Academy,  was  lent  to  us  for 
perusal.  Feeling  satisfied  that  the  information  and  advice 
contained  in  it  will  be  acceptable  to  a large  class  of  our 
readers,  and  ought,  at  least,  to  have  a much  wider  circu- 
lation than  the  audience  to  whom  it  was  read,  we  obtained 
permission  to  give  it  the  publicity  to  which  the  address  is 
entitled. — Ed.  d.  J. 


And  if  essential  forms  and  normal  appearances  are 
not  always  necessary  in  Painting  with  a view  to  dis- 
tinctness, still  less  is  habitual  exaggeration  necessary. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  because  ordinary  appearances 
and  forms  are  familiar,  that  they  are  therefore  pre- 
scribed. The  constant  search  for  novel  effects  may 
be  carried  to  excess,  and  this  occurs  when  it  induces 
a distaste  for  simpler  truths,  or  when  practical  skill 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  more  ambitious  treat- 
ment. This  caution  is  to  be  observed  also  in  the 
study  of  the  figure.  Young  Artists  are  in  the  habit  of 
considering  that  what  is  called  character,  resides  only 
in  very  peculiar  conformations.  In  Italian  technical 
language  a marked  physiognomy  is  called  a “ Testa 
di  Carat  ter  e;”  in  the  language  of  the  stage,  “a 
part  of  character”  always  meant  a part  of  strong 
character ; but  this  conventional  restriction  of  the 
term  does  not  imply  a negation  of  the  quality  in 
less  pronounced  instances.  If  character  always  sup- 
poses relative  distinctness,  if  it  reside  in  those  attri- 
butes which  arc  proper  to  each  object,  accurate 
comparison  may  see  it  in  everything  : aud  if  it  could 
be  as  faithfully  arrested,  there  would  be  as  little 
insipidity  in  Art  as  in  Nature.  Character  is  opposed 
to  equality,  and  in  order  to  shun  equality  and 
uniformity,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  startling  and  singular.  Indeed,  experience  shows 
that  an  exclusive  love  of  the  extraordinary  may  end 
in  the  very  defect  of  triteness  and  sameness  which 
it  was  first  intended  to  avoid. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  colour.  A 
vigorous  treatment  of  colour,  or  of  chiaroscuro,  or 
of  both,  is  generally  indispensable  to  distinctness, 
but  this  is  quite  compatible  with  the  observation  of 
those  more  delicate  varieties  which  constitute  the 
refinements  of  imitation.  A French  painter  of  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  Jean  Baptiste  Oudry,* 
recommends  young  painters,  in  studying  colour,  to 
copy  various  kinds  of  white  objects — such  as  silver, 
linen,  paper,  satin,  porcelain — grouped  together. 
The  purpose  of  such  practice  is  to  educate  the  eye 
to  see  differences  where  none  are  at  first,  or  to  com- 
mon observation,  apparent.  The  author  referred  to 
might  have  added,  that  the  student  should  be  careful, 
while  so  exercising  the  faculty  of  comparison,  to 
preserve  those  larger  varieties  which  first  impress 
the  eye. 

The  characteristic  attributes  of  objects  in  form 
and  colour  are  differences  of  kind,  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  varieties  of  light  and  of  abstract 
magnitude,  which  are  only  differences  of  degree. 
Though  each  may  sometimes  assume  the  character 
of  the  other,  the  diversities  of  the  first  order  more 
frequently  amount  to  contrast ; while  those  of  the 
second  constitute  gradation  : and  both  are  necessary 
to  define  the  true  relations  of  objects.  You  are 
aware  that  it  is  a recognised  principle  in  Art  to 
repeat  a principal  colour,  for  instance,  by  another, 
or  by  others,  which,  while  duly  subordinate  and 
duly  different,  shall  have  the  effect  of  supporting 
the  leading  mass.  The  same  principle  is  applicable 
to  forms,  and  obviously,  to  light:  for  as  light  is 
common  to  all  objects,  it  is  of  necessity  repeated, 
and  must  always  comprehend  the  fullest  scale  of 
gradations,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with 
regard  to  form  and  colour. 

But,  besides  the  purpose  of  supporting  a prin- 
cipal mass,  thus  promoting  a general  harmony  and 
completeness,  the  qualified  repetition  referred  to 
answers  another  and  a very  important  end.  A form 
or  colour  opposed  to  others  altogether  unlike  it,  has 
character ; but  the  comparison  with  inferior  examples 
of  the  same  kind  can  alone  confer  the  attribute  of 
pre-eminence.  The  distinctness  of  the  object  is 
more  directly  associated  with  the  idea  of  excellence 
when,  in  addition  to  mere  contrast,  in  addition  to  a 
difference  of  kind,  it  exhibits  a manifest  superiority 
to  other  objects  which  in  any  way  resemble  it : as 
the  supremacy  of  the  nobler  animals  in  the  scale  of 
creation  is  indicated  by  their  inferior  types.  The 
same  means  of  comparison  are  presented  to  us 
throughout  the  visible  world,  and  we  thus  learn 
that  Nature  distinguishes  by  contrast,  but  elevates 
by  gradation. 

Various  useful  elements  of  the  theory  of  the  Fine 
Arts  may  result  from  the  comparison  of  their 
respective  means  and  capabilities,  but  by  far  the 

* “ Reflexions  sur  la  ronnifere  d'etudier  la  couleur,  en 
comparant  les  objets  les  uns  aux  autres."  Par  M.  Oudry, 
Professeur.  — See  “ Watetel's  Dictionnaire  dcs  Arts  de 
Peinture,"  <fcc.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  3G6. 


most  important  of  those  elements,  are  arrived  at  by 
considering  the  relation  of  Art  to  Nature. 

Whatever  may  be  the  excellence  which  Painting 
aims  at,  it  never,  in  its  highest  efforts,  professes  to 
be  literally  mistaken  for  Nature : by  its  highest 
efforts,  I do  not  now  mean  its  loftiest  conceptions, 
but  its  most  successful  achievements  as  an  Art.  I 
need  not  speak  of  the  limited  instances  in  which 
absolute  illusion  is,  for  a time,  possible ; for  such 
effects,  as  you  have  often  been  told,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  performances  which  have  no  pretension  to 
be  called  works  of  Art.  When  Painters  speak  of 
the  illusion  of  the  Arts,  they  mean  that  result  of  a 
voluntary  exercise  of  the  imagination  which,  aided 
by  vivid  and  truthful  representation,  can  cheat  us 
into  emotion  or  delight.  The  imagination  thus 
excited  by  fine  works  of  Art  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  power  of  deceiving  ourselves ; but  when 
we  are  deceived  by  others,  or  by  the  senses  without 
the  aid  of  the  imagination — in  which  case  the  only 
difference  is  that  things  deceive  us  instead  of  persons 
— the  effect  is  merely  mortifying. 

But  there  is  an  approach  to  absolute  reality,  as 
distinguished  from  the  illusion  of  imitation,  which 
is  to  be  guarded  against,  as  it  may  be  subversive  of 
genuine  illusion.  The  external  aud  material  con- 
ditions of  Painting  preclude,  in  most  cases,  the 
possibility  of  any  confusion  between  reality  and 
its  representation : occasionally,  however,  surfaces 
parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  picture  have  been  so 
treated  as  to  create  this  confusion.  Natural  objects 
can  rarely  be  so  literally  transferred  to  Painting; 
but  there  are  many  artificial  forms  and  appearances 
which,  as  subjects  of  the  pencil,  may  be  injudiciously 
copied.  When  they  are  minute,  their  partial  reality 
is  of  little  consequence:  for  example,  printed  and 
written  characters  literally  copied  on  a surface 
parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  picture,  are  as  real  as 
the  original  print  or  writing,  but  it  is  only  when.' 
they  are  very  conspicuous  from  their  size  that  they 
can  disturb  the  conditions  of  imitation  aud  the  sense 
of  legitimate  illusion : examples  may  be  sometimes 
seen  in  photographs.  On  a larger  scale,  the  imitated 
patterns  or  stripes  on  stuffs,  painted  decorations, 
and  similar  stereotyped  forms  or  colours  may  be 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  original  objects, 
and  if  introduced  (for  they  may  be  sometimes  re- 
quired from  the  nature  of  the  subject),  should  be  so 
modified  by  perspective,  and  light  and  shade,  as  to 
harmonise  with  what  may  be  emphatically  called 
the  picture.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  painter’s  imi- 
tative power  should  require  to  be  restrained  in  few, 
and  those  unimportant,  particulars ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  invited  to  aim  at  perfections,  every 
variety  of  which  will  be  found  worthy  of  his  best 
efforts. 

Those  perfections,  and  the  direction  of  those 
efforts,  will  be,  in  a great  measure,  defined  by  the 
material  conditions  of  his  Art.  It  is  not  the  re- 
semblance of  his  means  to  those  of  Nature,  but 
precisely  the  absence  of  such  rcsemblauce,  that  will 
guide  him  in  his  selection  of  the  fittest  qualities  for 
representation.  The  paucity  and  poverty  of  his 
means  (and  little  is  gained  by  multiplying  them) 
dictate  an  attention  to  the  fulness  and  variety  of 
every  natural  appearance.  His  flat  surface  points 
to  depth,  space,  and  atmosphere,  aud  to  that  relief 
aud  rounducss  which  express  the  relative  perspective 
position  of  different  objects  and  of  their  component 
parts,  llis  inert  materials  invite  him  to  arrest  the 
life,  expression,  and  movement  of  human  beings  and 
animals,  and  the  mutable  appearances  of  sea  and 
land:  while  his  dull  pigments  lead  him  to  the 
phenomena  of  light,  the  brilliancy  of  carnations, 
the  charms  of  transparency,  and  the  mysteries  of 
tone. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  all  these  instances 
the  means,  far  from  being  identical  with  those  of 
Nature,  arc  as  opposite  to  them  as  they  can  possibly 
he ; and  it  is  no  less  evident  that  they  are,  appa- 
rently, altogether  inadequate  for  the  proposed  pur- 
pose. The  characteristic  of  apparent  inadequacy 
being  defined,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  goe3  further, 
showing  that  the  excellence  of  Art  is  greater  when 
the  end  is  attained  apparently  without  labour.*  In 
the  instances  I have  given,  the  Painter’s  means  are, 
to  appearance,  especially  unfit  in  themselves  to 
express  the  qualities  at  which  he  aims,  and,  in 
accordance  with  that  principle,  the  achievement 

* Eleventh  Discourse. 
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itself  of  his  difficult  undertalcing  is  required  to 
appear  easy.  This  is  the  last  triumph  of  Fine  Art. 

We  cannot  hut  admit  the  consistency  of  such  a 
conclusion,  and  it  can  hardly  he  necessary  to  warn 
you  against  its  misapplication.  When  we  hear  of 
indifferent  works  being  executed  with  had  materials, 
with  ill-adapted  instruments,  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  or  under  other  similar  difficulties,  such  par- 
ticulars may  sometimes  amount  to  excuses  for 
imperfections : but  they  can  only  increase  our 
admiration  when  the  result  is  altogether  satisfactory. 
This  being  understood,  I believe  it  will  be  useful 
to  keep  the  grace  of  facility,  as  well  as  the  perfec- 
tions it  is  to  embody,  steadily  in  view.  But  the 
foundation  must  be  first  secure ; instances  might 
be  adduced  of  Painters  gifted  with  a most  attractive 
facility  of  execution  who  have  failed  to  acquire  a 
name;  and  of  others  who,  not  daring,  even  in  ap- 
pearance, to  play  with  their  art,  rank  high  among 
distinguished  masters.  But  the  general  opinion  of 
competent  judges  is,  in  this  case,  as  I believe  it 
always  will  be,  in  accordance  with  sound  theory. 
Painters  have  decided  this  question : it  may  be 
remarked  that  whatever  may  be  their  individual 
varieties  of  practice,  whether  their  execution  he 
carelessly  facile,  or  scrupulous  even  to  constraint ; 
whether  it  be  broad  and  varied,  or  uniformly  minute; 
whether  their  surface  he  loaded  and  granulated,  or 
smoothly  delicate ; — all  agree  in  admiring  successful 
facility  ; all  are  charmed  (as  all  true  artists  must  be) 
to  see  the  end  really  accomplished  by  seemingly 
inadequate  means. 

Arbitrary  rules  would  be  misapplied  in  such 
particulars.  The  characteristics  of  Art  are  finally 
modified  by  the  character  of  the  individual ; but  if 
labour  cannot  be  transformed  into  seeming  freedom, 
it  must,  at  all  events,  be  concealed;  and  if  the 
conditions  of  any  technical  process  be  such  as  to 
render  the  evidence  of  toil  unavoidable,  that  process 
cannot  be  of  much  value.  As  Painting  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Arts,  so  Oil-Painting  is 
distinguished  from  other  methods.  Vasari,  iu  his 
“ Life  of  Antonello  da  Messina,”  says,  “ that  before 
the  method  of  Oil-Painting  was  introduced,  the 
Tempera  Painters  were  always  in  the  habit  of  exe- 
cuting their  works  by  hatching  with  the  point  only 
of  the  brush.”  It  is  remarkable  that  the  earliest 
Oil-Painters  in  Flanders,  and  those  who  at  a later 
period  first  practised  Oil-Painting  in  Italy,  at  once 
comprehended  and  adopted  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  the  new  method.  Their  execution  was  imme- 
diately dictated,  as  it  were,  by  the  more  flowing 
vehicle ; and  while  employing  it,  they  seem  to  have 
forgotten  their  previous  habits. 

I have,  on  a former  occasion,  touched  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  I press  it 
upon  your  attention.  Even  assuming  that  it  is 
desirable  to  return  to  the  pure  feeling  and  simple 
earnestness  of  the  Italian  Tempera  Painters,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  imitating,  in  any  method,  their 
often  timid  and  painful  execution,  but  least  of  all 
in  a method  not  requiring  it,  and  in  first  practising 
which  the  Italians  themselves  instinctively  threw  off 
the  dryer  manner  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

I take  occasion  here  to  remark,  that  while  it  is 
desirable  that  a Museum  of  Pictures  should,  in  its 
completeness,  contain  examples  of  every  school  and 
period,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  such  examples 
are  fit  objects  of  study  for  young  artists.  A Museum 
of  Sculpture,  if  worthy  of  the  name,  comprehends 
specimens  of  every  school  and  age  of  antiquity  ; but 
it  is  not  expected  that  students  in  sculpture  should 
imitate  Archaic  Greek  bas-reliefs,  Etruscan  drapery, 
or  Egyptian  compositions. 

With  reference  to  the  concealment  of  toil,  I remind 
you  that  minuteness  of  size  does  not,  in  Oil-Painting, 
necessarily  involve  a mechanically  minute  execution. 
The  works  of  no  Painters,  (I  speak  now  of  then- 
mere  handling,)  are  more  refined  aud  more  complete 
than  those  of  Metzu,  or  more  precise  than  those 
of  Teniers.  Iu  the  instauce  of  the  last  named,  the 
touch  is  visible ; in  Metzu,  the  surface  is  united  and 
fused.  These  Painters  represent  many,  in  none  of 
whose  works  is  there  any  trace  of  painful  and  uuiform 
manipulation.  Either  the  labour  is  concealed  by 
freedom — which  (certain  conditions  being  fulfilled) 
is  the  best  practice — or  it  is  concealed  altogether. 

The  characteristics  of  the  picturesque  may  be  said 
to  be  included  in  the  attributes  before  adverted  to, 
but  as  the  quality  itself  is  justly  prominent  among 
the  requisites  of  imitative  art,  it  will  be  convenient 


to  consider  it  separately.  The  practised  Painter 
will  hardly  admit  the  doctrine  of  some  of  our  earlier 
writers  on  taste,  that  decay  and  ruin  are  essential 
elements  of  the  picturesque.  Its  characteristics  arc 
more  comprehensive,  and  might  be  more  fitly  said 
to  consist  in  a pleasing  variety,  and  in  the  absence 
of  formality  and  monotony;  and  such  variety  is, 
with  the  aid  of  perspective  and  chiaroscuro,  quite 
compatible  with  forms  that  exhibit  no  appearance 
of  decay  ; such,  for  example,  as  au  unbroken  peristyle 
or  colonnade  diversified  with  the  accidents  of  light: 
or  the  interior  of  a cathedral,  charming  the  eye 
with  its  intricate  perspective,  though  in  good  repair. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  question  respecting 
the  picturesqueness  of  objects  or  appearances  has 
chiefly  reference  to  works  of  human  creation,  such 
as  architecture,  or  the  humbler  inventions  of  furni- 
ture and  costume ; for,  in  the  works  of  Nature,  the 
absence  of  variety  and  freedom  is  the  rare  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Although  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  artificial 
forms,  unimpaired  by  time,  can  always  be  made 
agreeable  by  means  of  linear  gradation  and  light  and 
shade,  it  must  be  admitted  that  age  often  improves 
their  colour ; and  the  question  arises,  how,  as  regards 
colours,  can  new  objects — whether  buildings,  furni- 
ture, or  articles  of  attire — be  rendered  picturesque. 
It  is  not  possible  to  dress  aristocratic  beauties  in 
discoloured  stuffs ; a newly  constructed  edifice  can- 
not he  covered  with  the  weather-stains  of  ages  ; and 
the  articles  of  household  use  which  surround  the 
wealthy  may  not  always  exhibit  the  traces  of  neglect. 
Nor  are  the  visible  indications  of  the  modern  or  the 
magnificent  necessarily  disagreeable  even  to  the 
Painter’s  eye,  iu  reality ; on  the  contrary,  they  may, 
under  certain  conditions,  he  strikingly  picturesque. 
Yet  we  know  that  they  may  be  so  imitated  as  to  be 
totally  devoid  of  that  quality.  We  know  that  nothing 
is  more  offensive  in  a picture  thau  unvaryingly  crude 
colours,  especially  as  they  are  often  accompanied 
by  stiffness  in  the  arrangement  of  artificial  forms. 
Instances  might  be  found  in  certain  portraits  not 
uncommon  iu  Continental  Art  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  In  works  of  the  description  alluded 
to,  the  accessories  are  of  course  more  conspicuous 
thau  the  head  ; silk  and  velvet  are  fresh  from  the 
counter,  while  gold  trimmings  and  embroidery, 
scrupulously  formal  and  uniformly  bright,  appear 
intended  to  recommend  the  manufactured  articles. 

The  remarks,  before  offered,  on  the  necessity  of 
altogether  concealing  the  real  conditions  of  Art  in 
the  refinements  of  imitation,  are  here  applicable ; iu 
the  works  now  referred  to,  the  requisite  change  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  place : the  poverty  and 
crudeness  of  the  literal  materials  remain  unaltered  : 
the  palette,  in  short,  is  still  present. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  masters  of  this  branch  of 
Art,  we  find  that  Titian,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and 
Velasquez,  painted  many  of  the  sovereigns  and 
dignitaries  of  their  times,  sometimes  surrounded 
with  accessories  becoming  exalted  rank.  In  their 
works  of  this  kind  all  is  harmonious  and  unobtru- 
sive ; the  mere  portrait  of  the  individual  being  still 
fitly  paramount.  Again  (and  this  is  the  point  which 
more  directly  bears  on  the  question  before  proposed), 
the  rich  objects  and  accompaniments  represented, 
though  in  colour  the  reverse  of  crudeness,  convey  no 
impression  of  being  unduly  time-worn  or  tarnished: 
they  are  picturesque,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term, 
without  looking  old. 

To  turn  to  a different  department  of  Art,  we  find 
that  certain  Dutch  masters — such  as  De  Witt,  Van 
Vliet,  aud  others — often  represented  interiors  of 
churches,  apparently  newly  white-washed,  yet  such 
works  are  eminently  picturesque;  and  our  admi- 
ration is  heightened  when  we  find  such  painters  as 
Dc  Hooghe  and  Van  der  Meer,  of  Delft,  (I  wish  the 
works  of  the  latter  were  more  common  in  this 
country,)  conferring  the  refinements  of  Art  on  the 
clean  courtlet  of  a Dutch  house,  with  a brick  wall, 
not  even  dilapidated,  as  a prominent  object. 

Keeping  in  view  the  characteristics  before  dwelt 
on,  the  following  resources  may  be  suggested  to  the 
younger  students.  The  undue  regularity  even  of 
unchangeable  forms  may  be  agreeably  disturbed  by 
perspective  and  light  and  shade;  while,  in  the 
arrangement  of  flexible  substances,  such  as  drapery, 
the  picturesque  is  still  more  within  the  Painter’s 
power.  With  regard  to  colours,  besides  the  direct 
operation  of  shade  in  reducing  the  mass  of  a positive 
hue,  the  student  will  find  that  the  changes  which 


depend  on  gradations  of  light  (which  may  be  regu- 
lated hv  artificial  contrivances)  may  effectually  vary 
the  unpleasant  integrity  of  colour  iu  new  substances, 
without  necessarily  imparting  to  them  the  look  of 
age.  He  will  by  degrees  see  that  a variety  of  cool 
and  warm  tones  is  compatible  with  what  in  a picture 
would  still  be  called  an  entire  colour.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  a limit  to  this  picturesque  treat- 
ment, since  any  amount  of  such  variety  is  allowable 
which  is  compatible  with  the  quality  of  the  colour 
intended,  and  with  ihc  impression  which  the  subject 
requires.  Thus,  if  the  character  of  splendour  and 
vivacity  be  desirable,  that  impression  may  be  better 
conveyed  (as  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  Venetians) 
by  the  judicious  introduction  of  neutral  toues  into 
positive  colours,  than  by  a violent  monotony.  The 
contrasts  which  give  value  to  a colour  being  always 
more  or  less  present,  by  means  of  the  operation  of 
light,  in  the  colour  itself. 

Freedom  of  execution  in  painting,  and  tone  im- 
parted by  glazing,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  coun- 
teract uniformity  in  lines,  surfaces,  or  colours,  arc 
Undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  elements  of  the 
picturesque.  They  suppose,  however,  a peculiar 
practice;  and  it  is  but  just  to  remark  that  the 
essentials  of  the  picturesque  have  been  sometimes 
attained  without  them.  Before  quitting  the  con- 
sideration of  free  execution,  I remind  you  that  if  it 
is  to  be  recommended  as  a grace,  it  is  to  be  con- 
demned as  an  affectation.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  is  necessary  to  execute  things  badly  in  order 
to  prevent  their  being  promineut.  The  careless 
system,  carried  to  excess,  sometimes  tends  to  make 
the  objectionable  object  apparent, — not,  indeed,  that 
it  thus  approaches  the  prosaic  reality  too  closely,  but 
that  it  renders  conspicuous  the  Painter’s  inability. 

One  class  of  resources  remains  to  be  noticed. 
The  most  effectual  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthiest 
mode  of  rendering  unpromising  or  ordinary  appear- 
ances picturesque,  is  to  take  advantage  of  Nature’s 
fortunate  moments.  These,  arrested  and  reproduced, 
have  the  effect  of  aggrandizing  aud  elevating  the 
character  of  objects,  consistently  with  the  condition 
of  their  being  easily  recognised.  Under  this  influ- 
ence the  stately  accessories  of  the  representations 
before  noticed,  assume  a harmony  and  subdued 
splendour  suggestive  of  a more  poetic  magnificence 
than  the  glaring  realities  possess.  With  inferior 
materials  this  is  still  more  remarkable : the  golden 
sparkle  of  Rembrandt  is  often  elicited  from  wood 
and  stone ; the  silvery  tones  of  Teniers  are  found  to 
be  compatible  with  the  most  homely  circumstances  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  connect  that  epithet— silvery — 
with  some  of  the  objects  represented  by  him,  but  to 
which  it  is  justly  applicable. 

While  considering  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
certain  forms  and  colours  picturesque,  it  seems 
unaccountable  that  there  should  ever  have  been  a 
disposition  to  exaggerate  the  opposite  quality,  yet 
such  has  been  the  case.  It  was  the  practice  with 
some  historical  painters,  of  a school  now  perhaps 
extinct,  to  represent  artificial  objects,  especially 
draperies,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  new,  though  the 
subject  might  often  permit  and  even  require  a dif- 
ferent treatment.  As  regards  colours,  this  mistaken 
view  may  be  sometimes  attributable  to  the  undue 
influence  of  poetry ; for  the  colours  which  can  be 
best  conveyed  to  the  imagination  by  words  are  of 
the  most  positive  kind ; and  unbroken  purity  of 
tint  is  quite  in  accordance  with  ideas  of  beauty  that 
are  subjected  to  no  ocular  test.  This  is  one  of  many 
errors  which  have  been  the  consequence  of  assuming 
that  what  is  adapted  to  an  Art  which  addresses  the 
imagination  only,  must  be  agreeable  when  presented 
to  the  eye.  The  reverse  of  this — the  principle  that 
the  excellence  of  any  one  of  the  Arts  must  consist 
chiefly  in  qualities  that  are  unattainable  by  the  rest 
— would  lead  to  far  better  results. 

One  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  arguments  I 
have  submitted  to  you  is,  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  inveighing  indiscriminately  against  the 
unpicturesqueness  of  modern  habits  and  circum- 
stances. Whatever  may  be  recommended  for  be- 
ginners, the  occasional  treatment  of  apparently 
unpromising  materials  is,  I am  persuaded,  highly 
useful  to  more  advanced  painters,  since  it  must  lead 
them  to  study  the  picturesque  in  arrangement,  the 
modes  of  suppressing  intractable  details,  the  refine- 
ments of  colour,  and  the  uses  of  light  and  shade  in 
creating  and  varying  them. 

It  is  in  encountering  difficulties  of  this  kind,  that 
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the  study  of  fine  works  of  Art  will  be  most  profit- 
able ; for,  in  such  cases,  direct  imitation  is  impos- 
sible. lu  examining  the  productions  of  great  masters 
in  this  spirit,  you  will  occasionally  discover  that 
they  too  had  their  difficulties,  and  not  unfrcquently 
converted  them  into  triumphs.  By  degrees  you  will 
forget  the  common  fallacy  that  former  ages  and 
other  countries  had  special  advantages  which  we 
have  not ; and  you  will  finally  acknowledge  that 
none  need  complain  of  the  outward  conditions  which 
sufficed  for  a Reynolds,  a "Wilkie,  and  a Turner. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  TIIOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

On  the  12th  of  February  a few  personal  friends 
accompanied  to  the  ICensal  Green  Cemetery  the 
remains  of  the  late  Thomas  Campbell,  sculptor,  an 
artist  who,  although  not  known  to  the  flutter  of 
general  admiration,  was  deeply  appreciated  by  a 
select  circle  of  patrons  and  friends.  He  was  born 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1790,  and  consequently  was  in 
his  sixty-eighth  year.  Ilis  parents,  like  those  of 
Canova,  were  in  very  humble  circumstances  : they 
resided  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  an  early  age  Campbell 
was  apprenticed  to  a marble-cutter  named  John 
Marshall,  ana  afterwards  to  James  Dalzell,  who 
succeeded  to  the  business  upon  Marshall's  death. 
He  soon  displayed  so  much  intelligence  and  taste, 
that  it  was  evident  he  would  not  long  continue  the 
mere  mechanic.  His  education  had  been  neglected, 
but  he  had  great  quickness,  of  which  the  following 
incident  affords  au  illustration.  He  was  engaged 
cutting  au  inscription  for  a gentleman  near  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  tolerably  fm*  advanced  in  the  work, 
when  his  employer  remarked  that  one  of  the  letters 
was  not.  rightly  cut.  The  young  mechanic  con- 
[ fideutly  asserted  that  it  was,  and  the  owner  went 
away.  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  and  Campbell  left 
to  his  own  reflections,  than  he  thought  the  criticism 
might  be  just,  as  he  was  no  scholar ; so  he  rushed 
off  to  a neighbouring  cottage,  asked  for  a sight  of 
the  Bible,  wherein  he  found  his  mistake.  He  then 
returned  with  the  utmost  speed,  took  his  drill  and 
chisel,  corrected  the  error,  and  all  was  in  due  order. 
The  employer,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  to  his 
own  house,  had  satisfied  his  mind  upon  the  point, 
and  returned  to  set  Campbell  right,  when,  to  his 
amazement,  he  supposed  that  he  must  have  been 
mistaken,  as  the  letter  was  quite  correct,  so  he 
good-naturedly  said  to  the  young  carver,  “ Ah, 
Campbell,  I see  you  are  right ; I cannot  conceive 
how  I could  have  imagined  the  letter  was  wrongly 
cut.” 

As  a marble-carver  he  was  of  course  chiefly 
I occupied  on  ornamental  aud  tastefid  subjects,  and 
by  observation  and  study  he  made  rapid  progress. 
Fie  was  first  noticed  by  the  late  Gilbert  Innes, 
Esq.,  of  Stowe,  who  was  attracted  by  the  intel- 
ligence he  evinced  when  assisting  to  put  up  a 
chimney-piccc  at  his  house  in  St.  Andrew’s  Square, 
Edinburgh;  and  by  him  he  was  provided  with 
means  to  go  up  to  London  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  Somerset  House,  where  he 
made  some  successful  copies  from  the  antique. 
Fie  proceeded  t.o  Rome  in  ISIS,  the  same  kind 
friend  advancing  the  means ; but  so  independent 
i was  Campbell  in  principle  aud  feeling,  that  as  soon 

i as  he  had  earned  a little  money  by  his  own  exer- 

tions, he  repaid  every  shilling  he  had  borrowed, 
principal  and  interest,  to  Mr.  Innes,  who  during  the 
period  had  kept  a debtor  and  creditor  account, 
charging  the  interest  annually.  On  Campbell’s 
return  from  Rome,  Mr.  Inues  again  lent  him  £100, 
and  as  soon  as  Campbell  got  au  order  for  some 
work  with  the  usual  advance,  Mr.  Innes  sent  him 
! his  account  for  the  same,  charging  five  per  cent, 
interest  as  before.  Mr.  Innes  always  prided  himself 
upon  being  the  great  patron  of  Campbell : when 
I he  died  he  left  above  a million  sterling ! At  Rome 
I our  artist  zealously  and  devotedly  pursued  his  art, 

' studying  chiefly  from  life  models,  for  which  so 
many  facilities  are  there  afforded.  Ilis  talent  and 
contiuual  strivings  for  progress  in  his  pursuit 
attracted  great  attention,  and  excited  much  interest 
| among  English  travellers,  more  especially  his  northern 
fellow-countrymen.  He  had  several  commissions, 
particularly  for  busts,  as  he  possessed  the  peculiar 


felicity  of  seizing  the  individual  likeness  of  his  sitters, 
and  of  giving  them  a sent  iment  and  expression  highly 
characteristic.  He  had  not  a ready  imagination, 
which  affords  to  many  that  treacherous  facility  of 
composition  which  despises  careful  elaboration,  is 
satisfied  with  crude  ideas,  and  neglects  the  pains- 
taking efforts  so  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
work.  In  fact,  he  was  slow  in  creation  : but  when 
he  had  conceived  an  idea,  he  studied  with  patience 
every  detail,  aud  having  a certain  mistrust  of  his 
own  judgment  upon  his  work,  he  willingly  listened 
to  advice  and  comment,  aud  spared  no  pains  to  give 
it  the  utmost  perfection  of  finish.  One  of  his 
earliest  patrons  was  the  munificent  encourager  of  the 
young  artists  then  at  Rome,  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, by  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  a 
sedent  statue  of  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese, 
sister  of  Napoleon  I.  She  was  celebrated  for  the 
exquisite  proportions  of  her  figure,  and  the  refined 
form  of  her  hands  and  feet,  upon  which  she  parti- 
cularly piqued  herself.  Campbell  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  fullest  opportunity  of  studying  his 
model,  and  permitted  to  take  casts  of  the  bauds  and 
feet,  of  which  he  made  special  studies,  and  had  ! 
afterwards  copies  executed  in  bronze  and  silver.  The 
original  statue,  representing  the  princess  seated  in  a | 
chair  looking  at  a medallion  portrait  of  the  Emperor  J 
her  brother,  is  now  at Chatsworth;  as  is  also  a colossal  j 
bronze  bust  of  the  Duke,  which  he  subsequently 
modelled  and  cast.  In  his  studio  in  the  Piazza 
Mignauelli,  adjoining  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  he 
quietly  but  perseveringly  laboured  on  for  several 
years,  executing  many  works,  and  receiving  com- 
missions for  several  more.  He  did  not  mix  much 
in  the  society  of  his  brother  artists,  for  though  fully 
conscious  of  a power  within  him  capable  of  great 
works,  yet  he  was  most  sensitively  susceptible;  and 
his  was  not  a mind  to  take  its  stand  upou  the  indepen- 
dent basis  of  his  own  innate  ability,  and  thus  to  set 
at  nought  the  conventional  estimate  of  society.  He, 
however,  associated  much  with  Thorwaldscn,  and  the 
German  artists,  and  occasionally  with  the  French, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  From  this  varied 
intercourse,  and  a lengthened  residence  in  Rome, 
he  acquired  a ready  facility  of  conversation  in 
Italian,  German,  and  French;  heedless,  how'ever,  of 
grammatical  accuracy,  his  w'as  merely  a conver- 
sational facility. 

Having  commissions  to  the  amount  of  about 
£30,000,  he  made  arrangements  for  returning  to 
England  ; but  he  still  retained  his  Roman  studio 
for  years,  and  frequently  returned  to  Italy  to  pur- 
chase marble,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
execution  there  of  preparatory  parts  of  his  large 
works,  which  were  subsequently  transmitted  to 
England,  to  be  completed  under  his  own  imme- 
diate inspection,  and  to  receive  the  last  touches  of 
his  chisel,  for  he  was  most  indefatigable  and  con- 
scientious in  working  upon  the  marble  himself,  and 
in  making  any  improvements  of  which  the  sculpture 
might  be  capable,  even  in  that  state  when  it  is 
ordinarily  considered  impracticable.  In  fact,  his 
was  no  impatient  haste  of  execution,  but  a careful 
claboratiou  of  every  detail,  that  would  render  his 
productions  not  merely  satisfactory  for  the  passing 
moment,  but  worthy  of  being  handed  down  to 
posterity.  He  at  first  resided  in  Leicester  Square, 
and  afterwards  took  a house  aud  studio  in  Great 
Marlborough  Street;  the  studio  he  occupied  till 
his  death.  Here,  surrounded  by  casts  from  some 
of  the  finest  masterpieces  of  antique  art — by  the 
constant  presence  of  which  he  sought  to  maintain 
a correct  and  elevated  taste — and  in  possession  of 
fine  illustrations  of  the  works  of  Canova,  Thor- 
waldsen,  and  other  great  masters,  whom  he  desired 
to  emulate,  he  perseveringly  carried  out  his  great 
conceptions. 

The  most  important  work  that  Campbell  executed 
was  a monumental  group  of  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Bucclcuch,  erected  by  the  presentduke,  his  constant 
and  generous  benefactor  and  friend,  to  the  memory  of 
his  mother  in  the  sepulchral  church  at  Boughton, 
Northampton.  This  edifice  already  possessed  several 
monumental  groups  of  the  first  class  by  Roubiliac 
and  other  most  eminent  artists,  in  memory  of  the 
heads  of  the  same  family.  The  duchess,  seated  on 
a chair,  occupies  the  centre,  raised  upou  a lofty 
pedestal ; on  each  side,  on  a lower  level,  is  a female 
figure  representing  Faith  and  Charity,  the  prominent 
virtues  in  her  grace’s  character.  He  also  executed 
for  Lord  Courtown  a recumbent  statue  of  his  lady, 


a member  of  the  Buceleuch  family,  and  which  was 
put  up  in  a memorial  chapel  on  his  lordship’s  estate  in 
Ireland.  He  executed  a monumental  sedent  bas-relief 
figure  of  Irfidy  Whichcote,  now  in  Lincolnshire,  and  a 
recumbent  statue  of  the  son  of  t he  present  Lord  Kin- 
naird,  which  was  one  of  his  latest  works.  He  was 
employed  by  a committee  of  the  admirers  of  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  to  design  and  cast  in  bronze  a statue 
of  the  duke  in  his  robes  as  Kuight  of  the  Garter, 
which  was  cast  at  "Woolwich,  and  now  stands  on 
the  Castle  Hill  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  capital 
is  also  his  admirable  equestrian  bronze  group  of 
General  Lord  Ilopetown,  opposite  the  Royal  Bank  in 
St.  Andrew’s  Square,  and  in  which  the  artist  adopted 
the  novel  and  effective  composition  of  placing  the 
warrior  by  the  side  of  his  war-horse,  with  his  arm 
resting  on  its  neck.  A marble  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  York  was  executed  for  the  Senior  Uuitcd  Service 
Club  House,  in  Pall  Mall,  and  occupies  a niche  on 
the  staircase.  The  monumental  statue  of  Sir  W. 
Iloste,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  is  by  Campbell ; 
and  the.  statue  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  in  Caven- 
dish Square,  one  of  the  finest  that  we  have  in 
London.  In  quality  of  sculpture  it  is  the  very  best 
in  the  modern  dress : the  attitude  is  imposing  and 
easy,  and  it  stands  firm  on  the  feet,  without  any 
extraordinary  attempt  at  effect.  The  admirers  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  engaged  Campbell  to  execute  a statue, 
of  the  heroic  size,  of  this  eminent  tragedian,  which 
was  placed  in  "Westminster  Abbey,  and  is  peculiarly 
striking  from  its  simplicity  and  dignity,  and  from 
the  elevated  expression  and  character  given  to  her 
noble  features.  At  Dalkeith,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Bucclcuch,  is  his  colossal  statue  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  marble.  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  admirers  of  the  late  Lord  Grey,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  to  execute  a statue  of  his 
lordship,  which  was  presented  to  her  ladyship,  and 
is  now  at  Howick.  He  also  modelled  a colossal 
statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon,  which  was  carved 
in  granite  by  M'Donald  and  Leslie,  and  erected  at 
Aberdeen;  and  he  himself  cut  in  marble  medallion 
busts  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  which  were  put  up 
at  their  seat.  He  executed  in  marble  a statue  of 
Lady  Harrowby,  when  Lady  Sandon,  which  is  at 
Saudon  Flail;  and  a sedent  one  of  Lady  Mary 
Christopher,  nowr  Nisbett  Hamilton ; and  a half- 
length  monument  in  marble  of  Admiral  Sir  Frederick 
Maitland,  which  is  at  Portsmouth. 

His  works  of  fancy  were  few,  but  they  arc  admir- 
able for  their  chaste  simplicity.  Among  these  may 
be  quoted  a graceful  portrait  statue  of  Lord  Dal- 
keith, son  of  the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch,  as  a young 
hunter-boy  with  his  greyhound;  a “Psyche” 
opening  the  vase,  for  R.  Christopher  Nisbett 
Hamilton,  Esq. ; a portrait  statue  of  the  present 
Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  when  a youth,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Ascanius  ; and  a “Ganymede”  with  the 
eagle,  the  plaster  cast  of  which  is  now  in  the  gallery 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Ilis  busts  were 
masterpieces  of  conception  and  invention,  and  re-  , 
fleeted  the  character  and  expression  of  the  individual 
with  striking  force.  In  looking  at  a range  of 
them,  one  is  struck  by  the  idea  that  Campbell  was 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  subjects.  One  cannot 
however  but  feel,  that  his  main  superiority  rested 
in  the  conception,  which  he  realised  in  his  own 
mind,  of  the  distinctive  impress  of  each  countenance, 
and  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  best  adapted 
to  bring  out  the  intellectual  as  well  as  physical 
qualities  of  his  sitters. 

He  executed  for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  at  Windsor 
Castle,  the  speaking  busts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Earl  Grey  ; aud  he  frequently  alluded  to  the  time 
when  he  and  other  artists  went  to  Walmer  for  the 
purpose  of  making  studies  for  portraits,  statues,  and 
pictures  of  the  Duke,  for  which  they  had  commis- 
sions. FIc  mentioned  the  patience  with  which  the 
Duke  sat  in  the  attitudes  wherein  lie  was  placed 
by  the  artists,  and  that  he  even  allowed  cast3  to  be 
taken  of  his  hands  and  features.  He  also  noticed 
the  punctuality  enforced  by  the  Duke  upon  the 
artists  to  attend  at  the  precise  hours  he  fixed  for 
sitting.  Campbell  made  busts  of  the  late  Mar- 
chioness of  Tweedale,  and  of  her  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  when  Marchioness  of  Douro, 
both  of  them  most  exquisite  aud  graceful  produc- 
tions. And  he  executed  a colossal  bust  in  bronze 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  ; others,  of  the  size  of 
life,  of  the  Duke  of  Buceleuch ; the  late  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  one  of  his  most  attached  friends ; the 


late  Lord  Lonsdale;  Lord  Dudley  Stuart;  Lord 
Courtown,  and  his  father  ; Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird  ; 
Lord  de  Mauley;  Lady  Charlotte  Stopford  ; Sir  H. 
Pottinger ; tire  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the 
Indian  hero  aud  administrator ; Sir  Edmund  An- 
trobus  ; General  Grey,  brother  of  the  late  carl ; 
General  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  of  Lufness,  and  his  son  ; 
John  Hope,  Esq. ; Gilbert  Innes,  Esq.,  of  Stowe,  his 
early  friend ; Home  Drummond,  Esq.  ; Sir  James 
Gibson  Craig,  Bart. ; William  Burn,  Esq.,  architect, 
and  Mrs.  Burn;  Robert  Liston,  Esq.,  the  eminent 
surgeon,  aud  his  lamented  pupil,  J.  P.  Potter,  Esq., 
both  at  University  College ; Johu  Macvicar,  Esq.,  of 
Ardarroek ; R.  Christopher  Nisbett  Hamilton,  Esq. ; 
John  Dalrymple,  Esq. ; John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Esq., 
now  Lord  Broughton ; the  late  Peter  Frazer  'J’ytler, 
Esq.,  the  eminent  historian,  and  one  of  his  'most 
valued  friends,  for  whom  he  also  made  a portrait 
statue  of  his  little  daughter,  and  veiy  many  others. 

lie  constantly  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  his  name  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  1857,  as 
contributing  a bust  of  a lady,  aud  one  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck.  In  person  he  was  of  middle 
stature,  and  of  a robust  frame ; lively  in  tempera- 
ment, although  occasionally  subject  to  depression  of 
spirits.  He  was  never  very  sanguine,  and  naturally 
reserved  and  shy,  which  he  habitually  tried  to  con- 
ceal and  carry  olt  by  a brisk  and  somewhat  boister- 
ous manner.  No  appeal  was  unsuccessfully  made 
to  him  in  any  case  of  distress,  for  he  was  always 
liberal  with  his  purse,  and  ready  to  assist  any 
friend  or  deserving  object  in  need.  Generous  and 
hospitable  in  his  disposition,  he  especially  cultivated 
the  friendship  and  society  of  his  own  countrymen, 
many  of  whom,  distinguished  in  letters,  science, 
and  the  arts,  were  deeply  attached  to  him  for  his 
genius  as  au  artist,  aud  liis  many  qualities  as  a man. 

T.  L.  Donaldson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Art-Journal.” 
WHAT  IS  “ TASTE  FOR  TIIE  FINE  ARTS  ? '• 
Sir,— I very  much  wish  you  to  answer  this  question. 
Knowing  you  must  have  large  demands  upon  vour 
time,  and  knowing,  also,  that  the  space  of  the  Art- 
Journal  is  very  valuable,  I should  not  trench  upon 
either  but  for  the  immediate  importance  of  my 
query. 

I reside  in  Manchester,  and  have  shared  the 
opinion  of  yourself  aDd  of  many  others  likely  to 
understand  the  subject,  upon  the  fact  that  this  city 
was  a peculiarly  valuable  mine  to  the  artists  of 
England.  This  was  essentially,  and  is  essentially, 
a picture-purchasing  place.  Liverpool  had  its  gal- 
leries ; Manchester  had  its  collectors ; Preston  had 
its  munificent  assemblages  of  Art,  in  other  places 
were  also  forming  accumulations  of  articles  of  Art 
and  vertu ; and  are  not  all  these  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster?  Although  last,  is  it  not  notorious 
that  we  have  had  our  “ Art-treasures”  Exhibition  ? 
thereby  establishing  the  grand,  or  perhaps  I should 
say  “great,”  fact,  that  all  private  evidences  of  taste 
in  this  region  culminated  in  a public  demonstration, 
that  we  were  of  all  people  alive  to  the  poetic  decla- 
ration that  a “ thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever.” 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  your  readers, 
but  I think  I am  quite  correct  in  stating  that  no 
district  in  the  whole  kingdom  can  boast  (and  it  is 
something  to  boast  of,  apart  from  its  trading  cha- 
racter) of  such  caterers  to  Art-sympathy.  We 
have,  sir,  some  half-dozen  dealers  in  works  of  Art 
and  taste  of  unquestionable  integrity,  whose  esta- 
blishments have  no  parallel  in  Europe. 

The  mention  of  these  establishments  has  nothin^ 
to  do  with  the  question  with  which  I set  out,  only 
so  far  as  it  may  tend  to  prove  the  claims  of  this 
locality  to  the  possession  of  taste  for  beauty,  and 
sympathy'  with  objects  of  refinement;  and  I- think 
I may  now  venture  to  suggest  to  your  readers  that 
this  is  a very  fortunate  neighbourhood,  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  these  questions.  Such  has  been  my 
opinion  for  a long  period,  though,  I must  say, 
shaken  at  times  by  untoward  circumstances,  and 
now,  I declare  with  great  sadness,  utterly  broken 
down.  I must  explain  this  to  you,  sir,  and  again 
ask,  “What  is  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts?”  To 
begin  at  the  beginning : I get  fearfully  puzzled 
when  I find  models  sent  in  for  a statue  to  Wellington 
to  the  number  of  some  thirty-seven — of  various  de- 
grees of  merit  and  demerit  certainly — and  find  that 
unquestionably  the  worst  is  chosen.  I think  my 
faith  in  Manchester  taste  gets  a shake  here;  but  I 
conclude  it  au  accident.  I am  puzzled  again  when 


I find  other  statues  required  to  be  executed  in 
bronze,  aud  instead  of  bronze  Art  being  employed, 
I find  a learned  committee  determining  to  have 
bronze  figures  repeated  from  existing  marbles— 
marble  notoriously  failing  in  all  the  conditions  ap- 
propriate for  bronze.  Reposing  in  the  notorious 
taste  of  Manchester,  I venture  to  conclude  that  this 
is  accident  number  two. 

I come  to  the  “ Art-treasures  Exhibition,”  and 
think  now  I shall  arrive  at  firm  standing  ground  ; 
something  here  will  altogether  establish  Manchester 
acumen  : and  what  do  I find.  An  idea  of  Sir. 
Dean  (not  of  Manchester),  accepted  by  Manchester 
gentlemen,  who  give  to  the  thought  just  money 
enough  to  work  the  project,  and  no  more!  Every’ 
soul  employed  on  the  great  work  who  was  required  to 
bring  brains  and  intellect  above  a common  porter, 
was  a stranger  to  Manchester,  although  there  were 
intellect  enough,  and  knowledge  enough  in  the 
place,  to  have  produced  a result  equal,  and  in  some 
respects  better  than  that  achieved.  I make  one 
exception  here,  and  one  I am  proud  to  make,  and 
that  is  in  favour  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Solomons ; 
and  I make  it  all  the  more  emphatically,  because 
for  a time,  by  some  inexplicable  mischance,  he  was, 
in  public  recognition,  sunk  almost  to  the  level  of  an 
office  clerk. 

1 his  may  seem  an  inordinately  long  introduction 
to  the  question  wherewith  I set  out. 

Within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  we  have 
had  some  ten  or  more  collectors  of  pictures,  who 
have,  by  their  ventures  in  this  way,  achieved  for 
themselves  the  enviablo  character  of  “ men  of 
taste.”  These  gentlemen  have  become  known  to 
the  leading  artists  of  the  kingdom,  have  visited 
them  m their  studios,  have  had  entree  wherever 
refinement  has  enthroned  herself.  They  have 
attended  the  “Academy  dinners”  and  “private 
views,”  solely  on  the  supposition  that  they  had 
entered  the  ranks  of  connoisseurahip.  Their  galle- 
ries have  obtained  a European  celebrity,  and  they 
themselves  have  been  exalted  as  being  within  the 
magic  circle  of  Art.  Well ; this  was  all  that  could 
be  wished,  and  we  obtained  a character  as  a district 
thereby.  Of  course  gentlemen  so  exalted,  gentle- 
men fully’  recognised  as  above  the  “common-deal- 
ing herd,”  gentlemen  already  rich  in  “ filthv  lucre,” 
wanting  no  further  addition  to  “ this’  world’s 
riches,”  would  gladly  repose  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
fame  they  had  attained.  No  ; sad  as  it  may  seem, 
all  this  show  of  taste  is  a mere  pinchbeck  of  the 
genuine  article— it  is  only  the  clever  traderlacquered 
over  for  a brief  space,  to  come  out  in  his  genuine 
character  as  a “chapman  and  general  huckster.” 
One  alter  the  other  of  these  “men  of  taste”  have 
sunk  their  proud  prerogative,  and  sold  their  col- 
lections, of  course,  at  a considerable  profit  over  the 
original  cost ; and  now  of  all  these  refined  (?)  and 
perfect  examples  of  taste  we  have  not  more  than 
three  left,  whose  property  in  Art  will,  I suppose, 
also  “go  to  the  hammer.” 

I thought,  sir,  that  taste  was  an  abiding  love  of 
beauty.  I am  clearly  wrong,  and  ask  you  as  a man 
of  experience,  “What  is  taste  for  Fine  Art?” 


Manchester , March  15. 


Love  that  Lasts.” 


[We  cannot  answer  the  question  our  correspondent 
puts  ; but  assuredly  we  can  say  what  it  is  not.  It 
surely  is  not  displayed  by  the  mere  purchase  of 
pictures  to  sell  again  at  a profit,  regarding  them  as 
so  many  bales  of  cotton.  And  it  is,  we  fear,  only 
m this  light  we  can  regard  the  liberal  and  munificent 
Art-patronage  of  Manchester.  We  have,  for  a long 
period,  been  apprehensive  as  to  the  “rottenness”  of 
the  foundation  on  which  so  many  grand  galleries 
and  “ collections  ” were  built  in  this— the  wealthiest 
aud  most  suddenly  prosperous  city  of  modern  times  : 
and  the  letter  of  our  correspondent — a gentleman 
thoroughly  well  informed  on  the  subject— is  calcu- 
lated to  remove  all  doubts  from  our  minds.  If  it  be 
a “ great,”  it  is  assuredly  a deplorable,  “ fact,”  that, 
one  after  another,  the  Art-stores  gathered  there  are 
dispersed  ; not  from  misfortune,  or  any  of  the  occur- 
rences to  which  trade  is  always  liable,  but  simply 
because  a time  has  arrived  when  profit  may  be  made 
on  the  acquisitions  that  have  given  celebrity,  honour, 
and  a position  in  society  which  could  never  have 
been  derived  merely  from  the  produce  of  the  mill, 
there  has  ever  been  much  “talk”  in  Manchester 
concerning  Art : we  have  frequently  hoped,  and  in 
vain,  for  evidence  that  it  was  the  sound  and  hearty 
proof  of  power  to  estimate,  and  genuine  love  for,  the 
creations  of  intellect  and  industry.  We  are  un- 
happily now  compelled  to  the  belief  that  in  Man- 
chester the  collector  is  a mere  dealer, — the  patron 
neither  more  nor  less  than  one  who  in  Art,  as  in 
other  things,  buys  cheap  that  he  may  sell  dear,  and 
who  has  as  little  idea  of  promoting  any  of  the  great 
objects  which  Art  fosters  and  advances,  as  of  sup- 
plying cotton  goods  free  of  cost  to  the  ragged  schools 
of  England.] 


TIIE  SPRING-HEAD. 

F.  Zucclierclli,  Painter.  E.  Brandard,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1 ft.  5f  in.  by  4 ft.  Z>{  in. 
Visitors  to  V indsor  Castle  will  doubtless  recollect 
that  in  one  of  the  apartments — the  Queen’s  State 
Drawing-room — usually  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
arc  several  large  pictures  by  Zuccherelli,  which  were 
placed  there  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  The 
painter,  Francesco  Zuccherelli,  on  the  authority  of 
Lanzi,  was  born  at  Pitigliano,  in  Tuscany,  in  1702 ; 
he  studied  first  under  ’Paolo  Auesi,  and  at  subse- 
quent periods  under  G.  Mario  Morandi,  and  Pietro 
Nelli.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  applied 
himself  to  historical  painting;  but  his  natural  taste 
led  him  away  from  this  branch  of  art  to  landscapes, 
and  in  these  he  acquired  considerable  reputation 
both  here  and  on  the  continent. 

In  1752,  Zuccherelli  came  over  to  England,  and, 
meeting  with  much  encouragement,  remained  here 
till  1773,  when  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  settled  at 
Florence.  His  residence  in  England  had  proved 
so  far  successful  that  he  carried  back  with  him  a 
goodly  sum  of  money,  the  produce  of  his  talents, 
which  he  placed  in  the  keeping  of  one  of  the  mo- 
nastic establishments  that  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
suppressed  a few  years  afterwards.  By  this  un- 
fortunate circumstance  the  aged  painter  was  reduced 
almost  to  penury  ; aud  thus,  at  a time  of  life  that 
had  extended  far  beyond  the  threescore  years  and 
ten  allotted  to  man,  he  was  compelled  to  resume  his 
labours  in  order  to  keep  himself  from  actual  want. 
Zuccherelli  died  at  Florence,  in  1788. 

At  the  time  of  Zuccherelli’s  residence  in  England 
Art  was  just  beginning  to  raise  her  head  among  us, 
and  this  perhaps  was  the  chief  reason  why  he,  as 
well  as  many  other  foreigners,  came  over  to  seek 
patronage  here.  In  the  list  of  artists  composing 
the  first  body  of  Royal  Academicians,  we  find  the 
names  of  several  of  these  strangers,  Zuccherelli 
among  them,  as  the  following  statement  will  show; 
and  it  shows  too,  how  small  a number  of  artists, 
then  deemed  worthy  of  academical  honours,  have 
left  a reputation  behind  them : their  very  names 
are  almost  forgotten,  even  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Art-history  of  the  country. 

The  artists  who  signed  the  memorial  to  George  III., 
in  176S,  praying  his  Majesty  to  give  his  assent  to 
the  plan  of  a constitution  for  an  “ Academy  of  Arts 
in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  im- 
proving the  arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture,” were — Benjamiu  West,  Francesco  Zucche- 
relli, Nathaniel  Dance,  Richard  Wilson,  George 
Michael  Moser,  Samuel  Wale,  J.  Baptist  Cipriani, 
Jeremiah  Meyer,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  Charles 
Cotton,  Francesco  Bartolozzi,  Francis  Cotes,  Ed- 
ward Penny,  George  Barret,  Paul  Sandby,  Richard 
Yeo,  Mary  Moser,  Agostino  Carlini,  William  Cham- 
bers, Joseph  Wilton,  F.  Milner  Newtou,  Francis 
Hayman.  These,  with  John  Baker,  Mason  Cham- 
berlain, Johu  Gynn,  Thomas  Gainsborough,  Dominic 
Serres,  Peter  Toms,  Nathaniel  Hone,  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Johu  Richards,  Thomas  Sandby,  George 
Dance,  Francis  Hayman,  William  Hoare,’  and  Johu 
Zofiani,  composed  the  original  thirty-six  Academi- 
cians: the  number  was  not  raised  to  forty  till 
twelve  years  after,  when  were  added  Edward  Burch, 
Richard  Cosway,  Joseph  Nollekens,  and  James 
Barry.  The  names  of  nine  foreigners  appear  in 
this  list,  exclusive  of  the  American  West,  and  of 
Nollekens,  whom,  however,  we  suppose  we  have  a 
right  to  claim  as  our  own,  as  he  was  born  in 
London ; but  his  parents  were  natives  of  Antwerp. 
There  were  two  ladies,  also,  among  the  Royal 
Academicians  of  that  day : now,  neither  foreigners 
nor  ladies  are  considered  eligible  for  election. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  pictures  painted  by 
Zuccherelli  while  in  Eugland,  we  know  not : with 
the  exception  of  the  nine  in  Windsor  Castle,  and 
one  mentioned  by  Dr.  Waagen,  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  “ Europa  and  the  Bull,” — 
which  the  German  critic  speaks  of  as  “one  of  the 
richest  and  most  careful  specimens  of  this  master 
I have  ever  seen,” — we  have  never  met  with  or 
heard  of  any.  Those  which  are  among  the  heir- 
looms of  the  Crown  are  of  a very  pleasing  character, 
but  show  more  of  the  decorative  than  of  a high 
class  of  Art. 
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THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION.* 


The  exhibition  of  this  Society  of  Painters  was 
opened  on  the  18th  of  March  with  a collection 
of  5 77  works  of  Art,  of  which  a small  propor- 
tion are  water-colour  drawings;  and  there  is  one 
sculptural  composition.  In  all  the  notices  that 
we  sec  of  this  exhibition  there  is  ever  one 
remark,  and  it  is  always  made  in  a tone  of  re- 
roach, — that  this  collection  is  but  an  cxhi- 
ition  of  landscape  art.  We  have,  indeed, 
ourselves  observed  that  an  increase  of  larger 
figure-pictures  would  afford  an  acceptable  vari- 
orum ; but  these  walls  have  never  been  with- 
out landscapes  that  would  be  high-class  pro- 
ductions in  any  collection.  We  may  believe 
ourselves  unfortunate  that  our  power  of  ex- 
pression is  so  much  more  limited  than  our 
apprehension  of  the  beautiful.  If  wc  feel  the 
grandeur  of  mountains  and  lakes,  we  may 
also  feel  the  sublimcst  fury  of  the  ever-toiling 
sea ; but  we  cannot  divide  ourselves  between 
the  two,  and  attain  to  the  highest  eminence 
in  describing  both.  The  artist  who  paints 
mountains  and  lakes  alone,  will  paint  them 
better  than  he  who  paints  mountains  and  lakes 
and  seas  also ; and  it  is  only  because  we  see, 
year  after  year,  certain  productions  bearing  the 
impress  of  minds  similarly  constituted,  that  we 
are  disposed  to  challenge  what  we  call  their 
monotony.  lie  who  feels  intensely,  and  ex- 
presses satisfactorily,  the  noontide  splendours 
of  a summer’s  day,  does  not,  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  truth,  describe  the  snowy 
landscape  of  mid-winter.  Were  we  to  see 
but  one  of  these  works  which  are  consi- 
dered monotonous,  we  should  pronounce  it  en- 
chanting ; but  we  become  indifferent  to  beauties 
the  redundancy  of  which  palls  upon  our  taste. 
There  is  one  feature  in  this  society  which 
ought  to  endear  it  to  the  memory  of  many 
rising  painters,  who  may  now  have  ungrate- 
fully forsaken  it.  We  see  there  most  brilliant 
examples  of  the  well-directed  labours  of  young 
painters — works  that  would  be  gems  in  any 
exhibition.  Here  they  find  their  first  abiding- 
place;  but  we  observe  with  pain  that  when 
their  authors  have  been  helped  well  forward 
in  their  way,  they  look  back  on  this  institu- 
tion, exclaiming  boastfully — 

“ Vcnimus  ad  summiim  fortunro;  pin?imus,  alque 
Psallimus,  ct  luctamur  Achivis  doctius  unctis." 

But  to  proceed  to  a consideration  of  certain  of 
these  works  individually. 

No.  2.  ‘Waiting  for  Fish,’  W.  Underhill. 
The  works  of  this  painter  present  usually  two 
estimable  qualities — these  are  substance  and 
effect.  The  composition  shows  a company  of 
fish-girls,  of  whom  one — seated,  having  a child 
with  her — is  a pleasing  conception.  The 
handling  is  less  hasty  than  is  usual  with  this 
artist,  but  it  will  yet  admit  of  refinement. 

No.  4.  ‘The  Welsh  Bridge,’  C.  Dukes. 
We  make  here  the  acquaintance  of  a jaunty 
Welsh  peasant  girl,  whose  unobjectionable 
personal  points  argue  her  a well-selected  ex- 
ample of  her  countrywomen.  The  figure  is  well 
rounded,  and  full  of  buoyant  vitality.  She 
has  just  crossed  a small  stream  by  the  rude 
wooden  convenience,  considerately  called  in  the 
title  a “ bridge.” 

No.  23.  ‘An  Old  Dutch  Town,’  A.  Mon- 
tague. The  material  of  [this  composition  is 
very  similar  to  that  frequently  selected  by  this 
painter — a canal  running  into  the  picture, 
flanked  by  two  lines  of  those  ancient,  dirty, 
and  interesting  buildings  which  we  find  abun- 
dantly in  the  Low  Countries. 

No.  30.  ‘ The  Cite  from  the  Pont  du  Louvre,’ 


* Wc  understand  the  council  of  this  society  has  come 
to  tlio  resolution  of  having  an  evening  .exhibition  during 
the  present  month,  April,  to  allow  those  to  visit  it  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  in  the  day-time. 


THE  AKT-JOUENAL. 


W.  Parrott.  This  were  an  identity,  even 
without  the  foreground  Imonadierc.  Wc  look, 
on  the  side  of  the  court  quarter,  from  a point 
near  the  bridge,  which  brings  the  lofty  block 
of  buildings  on  the  cite  into  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  dominated  by  the  twin  towers  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  artist  has  preserved,  with 
the  exception  of  the  iron  bridge,  the  aspect  of 
this  part  of  Paris  as  it  might  have  appeared 
half  a century  since,  and  brought  it  forward  as 
in  a bright  summer  day.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  amount  of  labour  required  for 
the  realization  of  such  a work. 

No.  35.  ‘An  English  Landscape,’  H.  B. 
Gray.  The  scene  is  entirely  English,  and 
bears  the  impress  of  veritable  locality.  The 
harvest-field,  which  constitutes  the  near  section, 
is  an  upland,  whence  is  obtained  a view  termi- 
nating only  in  a remote  and  airy  distance 
beyond  a richly-wooded  plain,  such  as  wc  see 
nowhere  save  at  home. 

No.  39.  ‘A  Song  of  Praise,’  J.  E.  Lauder. 
The  conception  is  a half-length  female  figure,  of  j 
the  size  of  life,  holding  before  her  a book,  and 
a lily  which  rests  on  her  left  shoulder.  She 
is  in  some  degree  embonpointee,  which  vitiates 
the  proposed  sentiment.  The  manner  of  the 
drawing  and  painting  is  vigorous  and  firm. 

No.  54.  * A Study  of  Beeches,’  A.  Perigal. 
The  beeches  and  other  forest -trees  in  this  pic- 
ture appear  to  have  been  painted  on  the  spot. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  paint  trees  so  that, 
the  foliage  of  each  individual  can  be  defined. 
Here,  however,  this  has  been  essayed  with 
some  success,  and  each  tree  is  well  maintained 
in  its  place. 

No.  63.  ‘A  Summer  Shower,’  C.  Leslie. 
A moorland  scene,  with  a dark  and  menacing 
sky,  which  accords  well  with  the  aspect  of  the 
place. 

No.  64.  * Easdale  Tarn,’  G.  Pettitt.  A com- 
position of  lake  and  mountain,  rendered  with 
tints  perhaps  too  uniformly  grey.  There  is, 
however,  much  beautiful  feeling  in  many  pas- 
sages of  the  work,  but  particularly  in  the  water 
and  the  description  of  the  mountain  sides. 

No.  68.  ‘ A Quiet  Evening  near  Rye,  Sussex,’ 
G.  A.  Williams.  The  material  subject  occu- 
pies the  left  of  the  canvas,  the  shore  on  which 
the  objects  are  distributed  running  to  distance, 
and  showing  that  the  painter  has  taken  his 
subject  in  flank.  The  forms  are  boats,  houses, 
a windmill,  and  other  incidents,  all  lying  in 
shade,  while  in  the  sky  yet  lingers  the  light 
of  departing  day. 

No.  73.  ‘ Farm-Yard,’  A.  F.  Rolfe.  A 
composition  of  horses,  poultry,  and  pigs,  with 
out-buildings  common  to  farm-houses.  The 
animals  are  very  carefully  drawn. 

No.  72.  ‘ A Woodland  Post-Office,’  C.  J. 
Lewis.  In  this  case  of  contraband  correspon- 
dence, the  lady,  while  dropping  her  letter  into 
the  fissure  in  the  tree,  turns  round  smiling,  as 
if  to  court  the  observation  of  the  visitor.  This 
is  scarcely  as  it  should  be  ; she  cannot  rely  on 
the  secrecy  of  so  many  confidants.  Her  arm  is 
cut  off  by  the  foliage,  so  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  we  see  what  she  is  doing. 

No.  78.  ‘ Chart  Lane,  Dorking,’  H.  B.  Gray. 
A passage  of  green-lane  scenery,  in  which  the 
road  is  admirably  laid  down,  and  the  trees  keep 
their  places  most  satisfactorily.  There  is  an 
ample  show  of  branch  and  foliage  drawing, 
strongly  characterised  by  natural  truth. 

No.  88.  ‘The  Homestead,’  J.  F.  Herring 
and  A.  F.  Rolfe.  A study  of  horses  in  a 
straw-yard,  which  are  drawn  with  Mr.  Herring’s 
usual  accuracy;  and  not  less  carefully  made  out 
are  the  accessories. 

No.  93.  ‘ In  the  Highlands,’  B.  W.  Leader. 
The  eye  shrinks  from  the  intense  and  unquali- 
fied green  hue  of  the  near  vegetation  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  recoils  even  from  the  importunate 
verdure  of  the  sides  of  the  mountain  which 
rises  in  the  centre  of  the  view.  The  greens  of 
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the  foreground  and  that  of  the  distance  are 
of  similar  tone  and  hue — an  assertion  which 
cannot  be  maintained.  But  the  near  rocks  and 
stones  are  described  with  marvellous  reality, 
j as  are  also  the  more  distant  cliffs.  We  cannot 
eulogise  too  highly  the  patient  assiduity  with 
which  the  whole  is  realised. 

I No.  99.  ‘West  End  of  the  Old  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  John,  Chester,’  J.  Swarbreck. 
This  subject  seems  to  have  been  chosen  rather 
for  its  quaintness  than  its  pictorial  quality.  It 
has  been  most  conscientiously  studied,  but  it  is 
too  warm  throughout. 

No.  104.  ‘A  Coast  Woodland,  North  Devon,’ 
II.  Moore.  The  subject  consists  of  a mere 
strip  of  foreground,  shut  in  by  an  immediate 
screen  of  tangled  greenery,  surmounted  appa- 
rently by  a full-blown  coronal  of  wild  honey- 
suckle. There  are  also  prominently  the  uprooted 
and  barked  bole  of  a large  tree,  two  ponies 
driven  by  a boy,  and  a third  figure.  The  manner 
of  this  work  is  severe-  and  uncompromising — 
the  sky  even  being  worked  in  stipple ; but  it 
would  appear  that  it  has  been  the  study  of  the 
artist  to  avoid  hardness. 

No.  117-  * Charity,’  W.  Underhill.  The 
three  figures  here  are  disposed  into  a very 
effective  agroupment.  A mother  is  directing 
her  child  to  give  alms  to  an  Italian  boy  who 
sits  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden-steps,  on  which 
the  mother  and  child  stand.  There  is  but 
little  show  of  colour,  but  it  is  masterly  in 
chiaroscuro  and  firm  execution. 

No.  126.  ‘ The  Baron’s  Favourites,’  J.  W. 
Horlor.  These  animals — two  dogs — are  well 
drawn,  painted  with  breadth,  and  brought  for- 
ward in  a composition  of  much  taste. 

No.  129.  ‘ Ffoss  Noddyn,  a Ravine  on  the 
Conway,  North  Wales,’  F.  W.  Hulme.  The 
river  flows  between  two  all  but  upright  walls 
of  rock,  crowned  with  masses  of  luxuriant 
foliage,  constituting  an  attractive,  but  a difficult 
subject.  The  pool  is  dark  and  deep — just  the 
spot  for  a well-grown  trout.  The  incidental 
truths  of  the  composition  declare  the  locale  to 
have  been  carefully  studied. 

No.  123.  ‘In  the  Highlands,’  C.  Leslie. 
This  picture  presents  a dark  mountainous  mass, 
with  an  equally  deep  foreground,  in  direct 
opposition  to  a twilight  sky.  The  details  in 
the  principal  quantity  are  so  low  in  tone,  that 
it  may  be  apprehended  they  will  be  lost  as 
the  picture  acquires  age. 

No.  133.  ‘Near  the  Head  of  Loch  Lomond,’ 
J.  Peel.  The  eye,  in  resting  on  any  individual 
section  of  herbage  or  foliage,  may  see  colour  as 
green  as  this,  but,  as  a whole,  we  have  never 
seen  in  nature  anything  so  resolutely  verdant. 
It  is  a composition  of  lake  and  mountain, 
a large  and  elaborately  painted  picture,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  being  like  the  place ; 
although  the  dominant  colour,  with  an  equal 
strength  in  foreground  and  distance,  is  a ques- 
tionable assertion. 

No.  140.  ‘Autumn,’  A.  W.  Williams.  The 
theme  is  illustrated  by  a harvest-field,  whence 
the  farmer  and  his  assistants  are  hastening  to 
cart  off  some  portion  of  the  crop  before  the 
black  thunder-cloud  overhead  sheds  its  unwel- 
come largesse  on  the  earth.  The  picture  is 
broad  and  low  in  tone,  broken  only  by  a portion 
of  light  cloud  towards  the  left. 

No.  146.  ‘The  Fisherman,’  F.  Underiiill. 
A large  sea-side  composition,  containing  many 
figures,  and  executed  on  a principle  negative  of 
colour.  The  very  limited  introductions  of  red  are 
' toned  almost  out  of  sight,  allowing  the  greys 
and  browns  to  relieve  and  support  each  other. 
It  is  very  firmly  painted  throughout. 

No.  150.  ‘Blea  Tarn  and  Langdale  Pikes,’ 
G.  Pettitt.  The  objects  here  are  very  judi- 
ciously brought  together,  and  the  whole  is 
coloured  in  a manner  brilliant,  harmonious,  and 
airy.  The  Tarn,  with  its  light  and  dark  reflec- 
tions, comes  well  up  to  the  foreground,  and 
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stretches  across  to  the  base  of  the  Pikes,  the 
rocky  ancl  broken  sides  of  which  are  described 
in  all  their  characteristic  infinity  of  detail. 
It  is  the  best  work  that  has  been  exliibited 
under  this  name. 

No.  156.  ‘ The  Receded  Tide,  Port  du 
Moulin,  Sark,’  J.  G.  Naisit.  This  is  a large 
picture — a study  of  sea-side  rocks,  made  out 
with  a patient  elaboration  which  seems-  to  have 
overlooked  no  crack  nor  crevice.  But  in  looking 
at  the  work,  the  eye  is  immediately  met  by  a 
quantity  of  blue  syennite,  or  soap-stone,  lying 
in  the  nearest  section  of  the  base,  and  vying  in 
power  with  the  blue  of  the  sky.  This  is  an 
unpalatable  truth ; we  submit  that  the  picture 
would  be  improved  by  the  omission  of  these 
intensely  blue  fragments.  The  subjects  we 
remember  to  have  seen  hitherto  exhibited  by 
this  artist,  have  been  Nereids  and  Naiads. 

No.  163.  ‘ The  Trysting  Tree,’  C.  J.  Lewis. 
This  tree  is  spreading,  and  casts  a deep  shade 
beneath,  where  stands  a young  lady,  who  is 
permitted  by  her  ungallant  lover  to  be  the  first 
at  the  place  of  meeting.  The  dispositions  look 
in  some  degree  artificial,  but  there  is  much 
sweetness  in  the  manner  of  the  execution. 

No.  168.  ‘The  Passing  Squall — the  Reculvers 
and  Margate  in  the  distance,’  T.  S.  Robins. 
These  seaside  “sisters”  assist  us  at  once  to 
recognise  our  whereabouts.  The  picture  is 
large,  breezy,  and  full  of  movement. 

On  the  three  screens  in  this  room  are  hung 
upwards  of  a hundred  pictures  of  a quality 
much  superior  to  the  minor  works  that  have 
in  former  years  beeu  so  placed.  Although 
many  of  these  fully  merit  a detailed  description, 
we  cannot  accord  more  than  the  briefest  form 
of  honourable  mention  to  the  following  speci- 
alities:—No.  173,  ‘The  Church  and  Manor- 
house,  Yaverland,  Isle  of  Wight,’  W.  Guay; 
No.  181,  ‘ Distant  View  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,,’  T.  J.  Soper;  No.  181,  ‘Vale  of 
Dedham,  Essex,’  Mrs.  W.  Oliver;  No.  185, 

‘ Studies  from  Life — Spain,’  R.  H.  Mason,  con- 
sisting of  eight  subjects,  strictly  and  entirely 
national,  and  worked  out  with  the  nicest  elabo- 
ration; No.  192,  ‘A  Devonshire  Maid,’  P. 
Smallfield — a study  of  a head,  the  features  of 
which  are  brilliant,  warm,  and  life-like ; No. 
193,  ‘In  Richmond  Park,’  T.  J.  Soper;  No. 
196,  ‘Westdalc  Head,  from  the  foot  of  Stye 
Head  Pass,’  Miss  P.  E.  Eaiiey  ; No.  198, 
‘Margaret,’  J.  Bouvier,  sen.;  No.  205,  ‘After- 
noon Service  in  Summer  Time;’  No.  213,  ‘A 
Sketch  on  the  Sea-shore,’  W.  Y.  Bolton; 
No.  214,  ‘Portrait  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,’  B.  R. 
Green  ; No.  222,  ‘ Mrs.  J.  M.  Stobart,’  Bell 
Smith — a portrait  of  much  feminine  beauty  and 
sweetness ; No.  228,  ‘Paul’s  Wharf,’  J.  Sleap; 
No.  229,  ‘ Valleys  of  Bedretto  and  the  Ticino, 
from  Airolo,  Switzerland,’  G.  P.  Boyce;  No. 
232,  ‘ The  Fisherman’s  Threshold,’  J.  Small- 
field; No.  247,  ‘A  Welsh  Farm,’  J.  D. 
Wingfield;  No.  251,  ‘Approaching  Foot- 
steps,’ John  Pasmore;  No.  252,  ‘A  Scene  in 
North  Wales,’  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown  ; No.  254, 
‘Egyptian  Hieroglyphics — a Fish  out  of  Water,’ 
H.  S.  Marks:  this  “fish”  is  a genuine  rustic, 
whom  we  find  in  the  British  Museum,  vacantly 
wondering  at  the  mysterious  Egyptian  relics ; 
No.  255,  ‘ The  Rocky  Bed  of  a Mountain  Burn,’ 
B.  W.  Leader;  No.  257,  ‘The  Bird-trap,’  C. 
Rossiter;  No.  25S,  ‘Berncastle,  on  the  Mo- 
selle,’ Mrs.  W.  Oliver ; No.  260,  ‘Near  Great 
Meolse,  Cheshire,’  E.  IIargitt;  No.  263, 

‘ The  Lacemaker,’  H.  Moore  ; No.  267, 

‘ Bridgegate  Row,  Chester,’  S.  D.  Swar- 
breck ; No.  268,  ‘A  Summer  Concert,’  J.  D. 
Wingfield;  No.  269,  ‘A  Study  near  Fon- 
tainebleau,’ Mons.  Wagrez;  No.  272,  ‘A 
Sketch  by  the  Way,’  F.  W.  Hulme. 

SECOND  ROOM. 

No.  278.  ‘Passing  the  Lock — Winter  Sun- 
set,’ G.  A.  Williams.  In  this  picture  a prin- 
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cipal  feature  is  the  lock,  whereon  figures  are 
busily  employed  breaking  the  ice  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  the  coming  barge.  The  sun, 
red,  and  shorn  of  his  beams,  is  about  to  sink 
beneath  the  horizon,  and  to  this  bright  passage 
of  the  picture  some  figures  stand  by  the  lock  m 
strong  opposition.  The  aspect  of  the  scene  is 
effectively  wintry. 

No.  286.  ‘ Spring  Time,’  J.  Hayllar.  A 
small  but  very  elaborate  study  of  a piece  of 
wood  scenery,  in  which  the  counsel  of  Nature 
has  been  earnestly  solicited,  but  yet  the  result 
is  in  some  degree  flat. 

No.  28S.  ‘ Winking  Tapers  jointly  peep  high 
from  my  Lady’s  Bower,’  J.  E.  Lauder,  R.S.A. 
In  tin’s  work  is  represented  a lady  seated,  and 
looking  thoughtfully  through  an  open  casement 
on  the  landscape  below.  It  is  night,  and  the 
rays  of  the  moon  light  up  her  lace  with  an 
effect  proportionately  powerful,  as  all  else  in  the 
picture  is  entirely  subservient  to  this  result. 
The  dress  is  modern,  and  so  little  departure  is 
there  from  modern  taste  in  the  entire  main- 
tenance of  the  subject,  that  the  figure  might 
almost  be  supposed  to  be  a portrait.  It  is 
altogether  in  elegant  feeling. 

No.  289.  ‘An  Interior,’  Mons.  Wagrez. 
SomeNormanorBreton  household — onedearold 
dirty  apartment — all  in  all.  But  Mons.  Wagrez 
is  an  epicure,  not  a vulgar  bon  virant,  in  colour, 
for  he  limits  himself  to  a mere  soupgon  of  red  in 
the  head-dress  of  the  picturesque  beldame,  who 
sits,  the  life  of  the  picture ; all  else  being  kept 
down  to  a breadth  of  dull  and  dustymiddle  tones. 

No.  303.  ‘Early  Morning  on  the  Beach,’ 
E.  C.  Williams.  This  is  a large  picture,  de- 
scribing a locality  something  like  Hastings ; as, 
looking  from  the  beach,  a lofty  cliff  rises  high 
above  the  town.  But  the  proposition  of  the 
title  is  realised  by  the  effect  of  the  morning 
mist,  which  the  sun  has  not  yet  effectually 
dispelled.  The  felicitous  rendering  of  this  phase, 
aided  by  the  gradations,  fainter  and  fainter,  of 
the  row  of  boats,  displays  a perfect  knowledge 
of  what  is  necessary  to  such  a description. 
These  boats  may  not  have  been  there : if  they 
were  not,  the  skill  of  the  painter  is  the  more 
worthy  of  praise. 

No.  305.  ‘Adeline,’  H.  C.  Whaite.  A 
study  of  a girl : a small  figure,  relieved  by  a 
wooded  background ; extremely  simple,  but 
graceful  and  feminine,  and  painted  with  great 
purity  and  sweetness. 

No.  310.  ‘The  Old  Road  to  the  Mill,’  A.  W. 
Williams.  This  old  road  is  a piece  of  rough 
bottom,  without  any  remarkable  points  to  re- 
commend it,  save  that  it  is  furrowed  by  ruts, 
and  broken  up  into  those  irregularities  which 
arc  tolerable  to  no  wayfarers  save  painters. 
But  this  artist  is  the  St.  Swithin — the  most 
pluviose  of  painters.  We  are  again  under  a 
weeping  sky ; it  is  impossible  to  walk  into  any 
of  lus  freeholds  without  fear  of  getting  wet. 

No.  316.  ‘On  the  Dargle,  Wicklow,’  E. 
Hargitt.  A shallow  stream,  with  low  weedy 
banks,  on  which  are  celebrated  all  the  rank 
grasses  and  wild  flowers  of  the  Irish  flora ; but 
there  is  also  a near  screen  of  trees,  that  have 
about  them  an  air  of  incontrovertible  truth. 

No.  319.  ‘Many  Kiss  the  Child  for  the  sake 
of  the  Nurse,’  C.  Dukes.  A group  more 
brilliant  and  delicate  than  anything  we  have  of 
late  seen  from  the  hands  of  this  artist.  It  may 
well  be  understood  that  besides  the  child  there 
are  but  two  persons — the  “nurse”  and  a shep- 
herd, who  pays  her  the  court  of  a lover.  The 
figures  are  judiciously  brought  together,  espe- 
cially the  mother  and  child. 

No.  321.  ‘ A Young  Monkey,’  C.  Rossiter. 
A small  and  carefully  finished  picture,  repre- 
senting a boy  in  a tree — charming  in  colour. 

No.  328.  ‘ Preparing  for  the  Herring  Season,’ 
H.  Moore.  The  subject  consists  of  boats  and 
figures,  with  a section  of  coast  scenery,  a study 
qualified  by  much  substantial  reality. 


r No.  329.  ‘Entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal, 
Venice,’  W.  Telbin.  The  view  is  taken  from 
a point  abreast  of  the  Salute  and  the  Dogana, 
looking  up  the  canal.  The  picture  has  highly 
commendable  qualities,  but  the  innumerable 
versions  of  the  subject  in  their  endless  succes- 
sion are  most  wearisome. 

^ No.  334.  ‘Christ  Betrayed,’  R.  S.  Lauder, 
R.S.A.  The  composition  is  according  to  the 
text  of  St.  John  : “Judas  then,  having  received 
a band  of  men  and  officers  from  "the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees,  cometh  thither  with 
lanterns  and  torches  and  weapons.  Jesus, 
therefore,  knowing  all  things  that  should  come 
upon  him,'went  forth  and  said  unto  them,  Whom 
seek  ye?  They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth,” &c.  This  subject  is  frequently  treated 
with  an  effect  of  torch-light ; but  here  the 
torches  are  so  subdued  as  to  be  superseded  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  which  falls  effectually  on 
the  features  of  the  disciples.  The  Saviour  is 
the  principal  figure  of  the  right-hand  agroup- 
ment,  wearing  a yellow  mantle  over  a red  robe, 
a compromise  of  Christian  and  classic  drapery, 
with  allusions  to  that  which  is,  equally,  modern 
Arabic  and  the  costume  of  the  days  of  Abraham. 
But  the  power  of  the  work  lies*  in  its  expres- 
sion, and  that  which  is  written  in  the  features 
of  Jesus  is  clearly,  “ Nevertheless  not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  done  :”  the  resignation  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  word  is  most  impressively  set 
forth.  The  features  of  Judas  sufficiently  de- 
clare that  Satan  has  entered  into  him.  * The 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  are  cast  at  his  feet,  and 
he  stands  in  an  agony  of  hopeless  remorse ; but 
the  figure  is  too  heavy.  Behind  the  Saviour 
are  the  eleven,  whose  heads  in  drawing  and 
character  are  worthy  of  the  highest  eulogy. 
On  the  extreme  left  are  the  Pharisees  and  Jewr- 
ish  authorities ; and  those  who  had  fallen  down 
lie  also  on  the  left,  and,  being  in  military  garb, 
they  look  as  if  they  had  been  slain  in  battle : 
this  is  the  foible  of  the  composition.  It  is 
the  most  ambitious  work  that  the  artist  has 
ever  produced : it  is  intense  in  expression  and 
powerful  in  colour ; there  is,  perhaps,  too  much 
red,  even  according  to  the  principle  that  red 
best  supports  red.  The  learning  displayed  in 
the  lighting  of  these  faces  might  silence  the 
most  fastidious  critic,  though  the  light  in  the 
sky  could  by  no  means  illumine  the  features 
so. strongly.  We  cannot  help  remarking  that 
this  artist  always  paints  an  effect  when  there 
is  a possibility  of  introducing  one.  In  this 
picture  the  eloquent  discourse  of  perdition  on 
the  one  side,  aud  blessed  resignation  on  the 
other,  are  enough.  These  capricious,  beautiful 
lights  and  reflections  are  most  captivating  in 
the  dramatic,  the  epic, — in  anything, — but  they 
are  beneath  the  sacredness  of  the  highest  tone 
of  Christian  Art. 

No.  341.  ‘A  Summer’s  Evening  on  the 
Thames,’  G.  A.  Williams.  Whether  this  be 
a reality  or  a composition,  the  character  of  the 
Thames  is  strictly  maintained.  The  picture  is 
closed  on  the  left  by  trees,  but  on  the  right 
opens  to  a distance,  which  is  painted  with  a 
sense  of  justice  to  our  atmospheric  phenomena. 

No.  349.  ‘ Village  Coquettes,’  C.  Rossiter. 
These  are  two  girls,  who  are  drawing  water  at  a 
roadside  fountain,  and  in  company  with  whom 
is  a rustic  youth,  w’ho  seems  abashed  by  their 
repartee.  But  the  work  is  a proposition  of 
colour,  in  which  it  is  strikingly  forcible. 

No.  352.  ‘An  Old  Bridge,  near  Wales,’ F. 
W.  Hulme.  The  bridge  is  but  an  insignificant 
quantity  in  the  view,  the  interest  being  centered 
in  the  dark  and  deep  rock-enclosed  pool,  which 
constitutes  the  picture — a most  romantic  spot 
screened  on  both  sides  by  dense  masses  of  sum- 
mer foliage.  The  old  bridge — a ruin  festooned 
with  creeping  plants — spans  a water-course 
now  dry. 

No.  356.  ‘A  Rustic  Group,’  Bell  Smith. 
The  composition  presents  a mother  and  her  two 
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children;  the  former  seated  on  a piece  of  rock, 
holding  on  her  knee  the  younger  of  the  latter. 
The  elder  stands  by  her  side.  The  group  is 
relieved  by  a background  of  trees,  and  the 
whole  is  distinguished  by  much  sweetness  of 
colour.  No.  309,  ‘The  Expectant,’  is  by  the 
same  artist.  It  is  a single  figure — that  of  a 
lady,  who  is  seated  in  a contemplative  attitude. 
This  figure,  in  its  conception  and  maintenance, 
embodies  a very  elegant  sentiment. 

No.  370.  ‘Pastime,’  J.  II.  Dell.  A small 
j picture  showing  very  skilful  imitations  of  tex- 

tures and  surlaces,  as  of  thatch,  wood,  and 
other  material.  Of  the  pastime  all  that  we 
can  see  is  a boy  feeding  a blackbird. 

No.  371.  ‘Yale  of  Dolwyddelan,’  H.  C. 
Wiiaite.  We  confess  we  know  not  this  name, 
though  its  bearer  presents  himself  here  an 
artist  of  some  taste  and  experience,  exercising 
an  independence  of  manner  which  lie  seems  to 
have  learnt  in  the  school  of  nature.  He  is 
most  tenacious  in  his  foreground  of  every  idle 
weed  and  rolling  stone ; but  these  are  made  a 
most  important  part  of  the  picture.  The  gra- 
dations are  charmingly  felt,  still  the  parts  and 
objects  are  not  sufficiently  defined,  a defect 
which  will  make  it  look  feeble  by  the  side  of 
works  more  decidedly  painted. 

No.  372.  ‘ Tcndcrsaorf,  from  Andernach,  on 
the  Rhine,’  J.  A.  Hammersley.  A very 
sparkling  picture,  characteristically  descriptive 
of  Rhine  scenery. 

No.  383.  ‘ A Windfall,’  J.  D.  Watson.  A 
little  girl  carrying,  with  difficulty,  a large  piece 
of  wood.  It  is  very  carefully  executed. 

No.  385.  ‘ Tartuffe  at  Supper,’  W.  M.  Egley. 
The  sketch,  we  think,  for  a larger  picture,  which 
has,  we  believe,  been  exhibited  elsewhere.  It 
is  an  embodiment  of  Dorinc’s  description  of  his 
having  devoured  two  partridges  and  half  a leg 
of  mutton  hashed,  whereon  Orgon  exclaims, 
“ Le  pauvre  hornme  !” 

No.  389.  ‘A  Mountain  Stream,  Westmore- 
land,’ T.  C.  Dibdin.  A large  picture  present- 
ing a view  of  a waterfall,  which,  with  the  co- 
incident rocks  and  trees,  is  painted  with  har- 
mony of  colour  and  firmness  of  touch. 

No.  393.  ‘ Where  the  Mosses  Thrive,’  B.  W. 
Leader.  A scant  stream  flowing  over  a rocky 
bed  shaded  by  a most  attractive  combination  of 
branches  and  foliage,  painted  in  strict  reference 
to  the  reality. 

THIRD  ROOM. 

No.  395.  ‘Just  Struck  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands,’  W.  E.  Bates.  The  unfortunate  ship 
has  heeled  over  on  her  beam-ends.  The  de- 
scription is  clearly  that  of  a ship  that  has  struck 
on  a hidden  shoal ; her  sails  arc  in  disorder,  and 
her  weather  side  is  lashed  by  the  dark  and 
sullen  sea.  It  is  a broad  and  effective  composi- 
tion. Nos.  401  and  405 — the  former,  ‘On  the 
Maes,  near Dort,,’  and  the  latter,  ‘On  Yarmouth 
Beach’ — are  also  productions  of  much  merit 
by  the  same  painter. 

No.  412.  ‘ Iu  Search  of  Eood,’  II.  L.  Rolee. 
This  is  a leash  of  pheasants,  a cock  and  two 
hens.  They  come  out  in  strong  relief,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  snow.  The  move- 
ment of  the  birds  is  life-like. 

No.  414.  ‘ Laugdale  from  the  Pikes,  West- 
moreland— Windermere,  and  Lancaster  Sands 
in  the  distance,’  T.  C.  Dibdin.  This  picture 
deals  with  certain  of  the  grandest  features  of 
the  lake  district.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select 
a subject  more  favourable  to  poetic  treatment : 
this  the  artist  has  felt,  but  in  realising  his  sen- 
timent lie  has  in  nowise  transgressed  the  con- 
ditions of  nature — the  prevalence  of  mist  and 
the  clouds  on  the  hill-side  being  natural  fea- 
tures of  this  class  of  subject.  The  glimpse  of 
distance  seems  to  carry  the  eye  over  to  Morc- 
1 cambe  Bay. 

No.  425.  ‘Wicklow  Bridge — Irish  Coast,’ 
E.  Hates.  It  is  low  water,  and  the  eye  is 

carried  up  the  river  to  the  distant  bridge, 
although  attracted  by  a brig,  the  prominent 
object  of  the  picture,  lying  dry  on  the  shingle. 
It  is  a sparkling  and  otherwise  effective  work. 

No.  437.  ‘ A Picnic,  Belvoir  Castle,’ D.  Pas- 
more. In  the  foreground  of  this  composition 
a various  throng  is  dispersed  in  parties,  and 
occupied  according  to  the  best  spirit  of  the 
title.  We  have  rarely  seen  a painted  picnic 
without  some  mischievous  vulgarism  or  imper- 
tinent affectation,  which  has  destroyed  the  tone 
of  the  thing;  but  the  painter  has  succeeded 
in  veiling  any  objectionable  association,  if  such 
there  bo,  in  this  numerous  assembly.  It  is 
really  a tasteful  composition,  very  carefully 
painted  throughout. 

No.  440.  ‘ Young  Mariners,’ Henry  Moore. 
An  eccentric  piece  of  composition,  the  local 
material  being  a sea  or  river  wall,  with  an 
almost  perpendicular  descent  of  steps,  on  which 
we  find  some  boys  intent  on  sailing  their  mimic 
craft.  The  wall,  steps,  and  other  incident,  arc 
palpable  realit  ies. 

No.  446.  ‘The  Head  of  Loch  Lomond,  look- 
ing towards  Glen  Falloch,’  James  Peel.  The 
artist  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  his  sub- 
ject, and  he  has  done  it  ample  justice.  Time 
was  when  anything  so  green  as  this  would 
have  stamped  its  author  a madman ; but  happily 
now  there  is  some  toleration  for  those  who 
venture  to  see  things  as  they  are.  This  is 
more  felicitously  harmonised  than  the  ante- 
cedent work  by  the  same  artist.  We  look 
from  the  hill-side,  rich  with  all  its  garniture  of 
grasses  and  wild-flowers,  down  upon  the  loch 
and  the  opposile  crags,  which  rise  into  moun- 
tains that  aspire  to  the  clouds ; and  on  the  left 
the  eye  travels  up  the  glen,  and  we  wonder  the 
while  whether  the  laird  of  that  Ilk  mingles 
any  taste  for  the  picturesque  with  his  reverence 
for  that  dish  of  dishes,  immortal  cock-a-leekic. 
But  it  is  a charming  picture,  full  of  that  kind 
of  truth  which  at  once  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  nature. 

No.  449.  ‘ Gethsemane,’  J.  E.  Lauder, 
R.S.A.  The  subject  is  the  agony  in  the  gar- 
den : “And  he  kneeled  down  ana  prayed,  saying, 
Eather,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup 
from  me  : nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done.  And  there  appeared  an  angel  unto 
him  from  heaven,  strengthening  him.”  The 
Saviour  is  in  the  act  of  prayer,  and  the  angel 
places  his  hands  upon  him  as  if  to  raise  him. 
We  see  perfectly  the  face  of  the  angel ; but  the 
features  of  Jesus  are  sunk  in  shade,  and  be- 
tween these  heads  the  artist  invites  the  spec- 
tator to  judge.  Although  so  little  of  the  lace 
of  the  Saviour  is  visible,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  there  is  written  there  an  utter  abandon- 
ment to  the  will  of  the  Father ; but  even  with- 
out this,  the  bowed,  nay,  almost  prostrate  atti- 
tude of  the  figure,  speaks  forth  in  terms  of  the 
most  touching  eloquence.  As  the  picture 
acquires  age,  the  pose  will  perhaps  be  all  that 
will  remain  visible  of  the  figure,  for  so  deeply 
are  the  features  glazed  that  the  detail  must 
soon  be  lost. 

No.  45S.  ‘The  Lesson  in  Embroidery,’  M. 
J.  Lawless.  The  lesson  is  given  by  a nun  to 
two  girls.  The  figures  are  circumstanced  in  a 
very  carefully-painted  composition,  resembling 
the  interior  of  a nunnery. 

No.  461.  ‘ Temptation,’  B.  W.  Leader.  We 
are  placed  here  at  the  garden-gate  of  an  old 
house,  which  is  announced  “ to  be  let  or  sold.” 
It  has  been  so  long  untenanted,  that  a portion 
of  the  thatch  is  torn  off ; but  the  fruit  trees, 
faithful  to  the  returning  summer,  celebrate 
the  season  with  an  abundant  crop,  whereby  an 
idle  boy,  who  stands  gazing  through  the  garden- 
gate,  may  be  supposed  to  be  tempted.  The 
variety  ot  foliage  is  painted  with  unexception- 
able truth. 

No.  465.  ‘Repose,’  Charles  Dukes.  A 
fisherman’s  wife  is  here  seated,  nursing  her 

sleeping  child  at  the  door  of  her  cottage.  The 
composition  is  admirably  adjusted  in  reference 
to  tne  figure  ; and  the  whole  is  firmly  drawn, 
and  coloured  in  good  taste. 

No.  46S.  ‘Lynldwal,’  II.  C.  Whaite.  There 
is  but  little  subject  here,  but  of  what  there  is 
the  most  has  been  made.  It  shows  simply  a 
section  of  the  lake,  closed  in  by  rugged  walls 
of  everlasting  rock.  But  the  sun  shines  there  : 
this  is  an  error ; the  sentiment  of  such  a place  is 
that  of  a melancholy  solitude,  wherein  no  sun- 
beam ever  shone.  The  life  of  the  place  is  a 
small  society  of  crows,  that  have  visited  the 
shores  of  the  lake  with  a view  to  a repast. 

But  the  artist  has  perhaps  accomplished  his  in- 
tention; the  rocks,  with  their  sunlight,  and  the 
nearer  sections,  with  their  stones  and  herbage, 
are  perfectly  made  out. 

No.  472.  ‘Fish  and  Game,’  H.  L.  Rolee. 
These  are  a gilse  and  trout,  a mallard,  phea- 
sant, &c.,  all  rendered  with  great  natural  truth. 

No.  476.  ‘ Importance,’  James  Hayllar. 

A small  picture  of  a child, — a' boy,  wrapped  up 
for  a winter  walk.  The  stippling  of  the  face  is 
very  neat. 

No.  477.  ‘Waiting  for  a Job,’  H.  Stacey 
Marks.  A small  study  of  a navvy,  he  may 
be,  relieved  by  a brick  wail,  all  as  elaborately 
wrought  out  as  a miniature. 

No.  479.  ‘Day-Dreams,’  J.  B.  Burgess. 

The  conception  is  embodied  in  a girl  with  a 
guitar.  She  is  presented  in  profile,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  which  the  point  is  not  very  clear,  but 
the  head  is  qualiGca  by  infinite  sweetness. 

No.  4S0.  ‘The  Anio,  near  Subiaco,’  R.  S. 
Lauder,  ll.S.A.  A small  picture,  dark,  and 
not  exactly  Poussin-like,  but  the  record  of  an 
impression  of  some  one  of  those  whom  we 
place  among  the  old  masters. 

No.  481.  ‘ The  Dream  after  the  Masked  Ball,’ 

J.  A.  Fitzgerald — 

“ We  are  such  sttifl'  as  dreams  are  made  of, 

And  our  lillle  life  is  rounded  with  a s!cei>." 

The  dreamer  is  a young  lady,  who  has  cast 
herself  on  her  couch,  while  yet  dressed.  Her 
dream  conjures  up  gnomes,  elves,  sprites, 
and  representatives  of  all  the  populations 
of  “faerie;”  but  the  chief  incident  of  the 
vision  has  reference  to  a dame  and  cavalier, 
who  represent  herself  and  him  on  whom  her 
thoughts  most  dwell.  The  vein  of  ideality  per-  i 

vading  the  work  is  equalled  only  by  its  colour 
and  neat  execution. 

No.  4S5.  ‘ Waiting  for  the  Icc-Carts,’  F. 
Smallfield.  Principally  a standing  figure, 
with  an  ice-paddle  over  his  shoulder : small — 
a miniature  of  exquisite  finish. 

No.  498.  ‘ Queen  Mary’s  Closet,  adjoining  | , 
her  Bedchamber,  Holvrood  Palace,  Edinburgh,’ 

S.  D.  Swaebreck.  This  is  the  room  iu  which 
Rizzio  was  slain : it  is  very  like  the  place,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  qualifications 
by  the  artist,  remains  nearly,  we  are  told,  as 
Queen  Mary  left  it.  The  wainscots  and  other 
surfaces  are  most  happily  imitated. 

No.  503.  ‘Monte  Cenere  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Ticino,  looking  towards  Bcllinzona,’  John 
Bell.  So  full  of  picturesque  material  as  to 
look  almost  like  a redundant  composition  ; but 
we  believe  that  the  work  faithfully  pictures  the 
district  comprehending  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  Convent  of  the 
Madonna  del  Sasso,  above  Locarno,  the  birth- 
place of  Luiui,  the  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  is  introduced  to  us  here  painting  from 
figures  in  the  open  air. 

No.,  507.  ‘ Resting  by  the  Way,’  J.  O. 
Banks.  A well-executed  study  of  a girl  with 
a water-jar. 

No.  510.  ‘Autumn,’  Sidney  R.  Percy.  In 
the  colouring  employed  in  this  work  there  is  a j 

great  power  of  descri ptive  language — its  mellow  j 

harmonies  are  not  an  exaggerated  imitation  of 
the  dress  in  which  Nature  appears  to  us  at  i 
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this  season, — the  painter  listens  to  his  best 
tutor : — 

“ And  from  a beaker  full  of  richest  dyes 
Has  poured  new  glories  on  the  autumn  woods." 

No.  513.  ‘The  Laud’s  End,  Cornwall,’  J.  S. 
Robins.  This  is  a large  picture,  containing,  as 
a principal  quantity,  on  the  right  of  the  compo- 
sition, masses  of  those  rocks  for  which  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  is  remarkable ; the  left  opens 
to  the  sea,  which  a tempest  rolls  in,  in  volumes 
that  only  such  ramparts  could  resist.  A gal- 
lant ship  is  cast  on  the  rocks  ; some  of  the  crew 
have  already  perished,  others  can  have  no  hope 
of  rescue — such  is  the  story.  Passages  of  the 
work  are,  of  course,  skilfully  rendered,  but  as  a 
whole  it  wants  effect. 

No.  511.  ‘ Evening — a Earm  at  Wargrave,’ 
W.  S.  Rose.  Simply  a farm-house,  trees,  a 
pond,  and  minor  accessories,  brought  together 
with  infinite  sweetness. 

No.  515.  ‘ Boats  off  Grays,  Essex,’  J.  Mea- 
dows, sen.  A composition  of  coasters  and 
in-shore  craft,  executed  in  a manner  that  shows 
knowledge  of  this  class  of  subject. 

No.  517.  ‘Rue  de  l’Horloge,  Auxerre, 
Erance,’  J.  S.  Wood.  To  these  commonplace 
buildings  much  interest  is  given  by  the  colour 
and  effect  under  which  they  are  introduced. 
The  two  following  numbers,  respectively  en- 
titled— ‘ Rue  au  Change,  Rouen,’  and  ‘ Portrait 
de  la  Cour,  Auxerre,’  are  by  the  same  artist, 
and  partake  of  the  same  good  qualities. 

No.  521.  ‘A  Rustic  Child,’  J.  D.  Watson. 
A study  of  a little  boy:  the  head  is  a good 
subject,  and  has  received  justice  in  its  delinea- 
tion here;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
figure  does  not  come  at  all  forward  from  the 
background. 

No.  528.  ‘The  Pet,’  J.  0.  Banks.  The 
favourite  is  a kitten,  which  a girl  is  fondling 
while  it  laps  some  milk.  The  figure,  and  the 
portion  of  the  interior  in  which  it  is  circum- 
stanced, are  made  out  with  much  precision. 

No.  532.  ‘ The  Landlady’s  Daughter,’  J. 
Bowles.  She  is  introduced  in  profile — a small 
figure,  carrying  a jug  on  a tray;  her  yellow 
gown  and  quilted  petticoat  are  most  successfully 
dealt  with — a very  agreeable  little  picture. 

No.  536.  * Hawthorn  Gathering,’  C.  J. 
Lewis.  This  seems  to  be  a small  version  of 
the  picture  in  the  British  Institution. 

No.  537.  ‘The  Secret  Witness,’  D.  Pasmore. 
The  force  and  interest  of  this  picture  lie  in  the 
description  of  the  ancient  apartment  in  which 
we  find  the  “ secret  witness  ” — a woman 
standing  behind  a lady  who  is  deeply  engaged 
in  perming  an  epistle.  ‘The  design  of  the  room, 
and  its  ancient  appointments  and  furniture, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  painted,  are 
worthy  of  all  praise. 

No.  540.  ‘Nesters,’ J.  II.  Dell.  The  title 
is  applied  to  two  boys  who  have  taken  a nest 
with  young  birds,  which  are  gaping  to  be  fed. 
The  subject  is  not  agreeable,  but  the  utmost 
diligence  has  been  used  in  working  it  out. 

No.  543.  ‘Painting  from  Nature  out-of- 
doors,’  J.  Morton.  We  see  here  an  artist 
who  has  sat  down  in  some  remote  village,  before 
a clean  canvas,  to  work  his  will  on  the  sur- 
rounding objects ; but  he  is  at  once  hemmed  in 
by  the  rude  natives,  who  look  upon  him  with 
the  same  curiosity  that  the  Brobdignagians  sur- 
veyed Gulliver.  There  is  much  pleasantry  in  the 
anecdote,  but  the  manner  wants  refinement. 

Year  by  year,  we  have  watched  the  progress 
of  this  institution  with  much  interest,  and  each 
year  we  have  had  something  favourable  to  say 
of  it.  Yet  the  real  value  of  the  exhibition 
must  not  be  judged  by  the  merits  of  the  mass 
of  pilgrims  who  may  once  hang  up  here  their 
blurred  and  blotted  insignia,  on  their  way  to 
that  gulf  of  oblivion  which  has  already  closed 
over  countless  masses  of  mediocrity,  but  as  a 
republic  where  all  may  claim  the  rights  of 
citizenship. 
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EXHIBITION 

IN 

THE  TRENCH  GALLERY. 

The  agreeable  and  convenient  little  exhibition-room 
in  Pall  Mall,  known  as  the  French  Gallery,  has 
been  lately  occupied  by  a highly  interesting  group 
of  works  of  Art,  which  has  been  formed  there  by 
Messrs.  Colnaghi.  The  particular  object  of  this 
exhibition  has  been  to  submit  to  the  public  three 
pictures,  from  which  engravings  have  just  been 
published,  or  are  now  in  preparation,  by  the  able 
and  enterprising  firm  that  we  have  named.  This 
practice  of  introducing  an  engraving  by  exhibiting 
the  picture  of  which  it  is  the  popular  translation  is 
becoming  general,  as  well  in  our  provincial  cities 
and  towns  as  in  the  metropolis;  and  we  can  readily 
understand  upon  what  principles  such  a practice 
should  secure  the  public  favour.  People  like  to  see 
the  pictures  which  live  agaiu  in  engravings ; they 
like  to  compare  the  engraving  with  the  original,  and 
thus  the  engraving  attains  to  a peculiar  interest 
through  the  power  of  association.  Besides,  in 
London,  it  is  always  a boon  to  be  able  to  study  a 
good  picture  without  the  glare,  and  crowding,  and 
excitement  of  a regular  exhibition ; and  in  the  pro- 
vinces good  pictures,  which  have  achieved  a metro- 
politan reputation,  are  sure  to  command  the  wel- 
come that  is  ever  afforded  to  strangers  of  distinction. 

Messrs.  Colnaghi’s  present  exhibition  has  been 
decidedly  popular ; and  its  popularity  was  well 
deserved.  Of  the  three  pictures  exhibited,  the  first 
that  attracted  the  attention  was  'Winterhalter’s 
great  portrait-group  of  the  Empress  of  the  French, 
surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  her  court,  that  was 
painted  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  of  which  it  formed 
at  once  a principal  attraction  and  a distinguished 
ornament.  The  imperial  lady,  with  her  attendants, 
are  seated  in  the  open  air,  in  a garden,  beneath  noble 
trees,  and  they  are  chiefly  occupied  with  forming 
bouquets  of  flowers.  The  figures,  nine  in  number, 
are  of  life-size,  and  they  have  been  painted  with 
singular  felicity.  The  pensive,  yet  most  expressive 
beauty  of  the  Empress  is  admirably  rendered ; the 
varied  expression  of  the  other  ladies  is  no  less 
happily  conveyed,  and  the  whole  group  is  distin- 
guished by  that  life-like  ease  and  movement  which, 
when  combined  with  consistent  repose,  constitute  a 
great  picture.  The  costumes,  perhaps,  are  too 
much  elaborated,  and  their  details  too  clearly  de- 
fined, and  somewhat  too  dramatic  in  their  treatment ; 
but  these  arc  faults  which  might  have  been  expected. 
The  want  of  that  subtle  rendering  of  the  atmosphere 
which  tones  down  sharpness  of  outline,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  tampering  with  the  most  minute 
fidelity,  is  more  to  be  regretted  ; and  the  thinness  of 
the  colouring,  a characteristic  of  the  artist,  is 
seriously  felt.  But  whatever  drawbacks  there  may 
be  from  the  perfection  of  the  picture,  the  large 
lithograph  after  it  by  Noiff  Leon  must  be  pronounced 
the  most  perfect  production  of  its  class  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  the  very  highest  effort  that  litho- 
graphy can  achieve.  True  to  the  picture,  it  is 
itself  an  independent  creation.  This  lithograph  is 
exhibited  both  as  it  leaves  the  stone  and  coloured. 
The  colouring,  executed  in  Paris,  is  very  clever,  but 
we  prefer  the  lithograph  pure  and  simple.  This  fine 
engraving  will  be  sure  to  command  an  extended  sale 
in  this  country ; and  its  reception  amongst  us  will 
not  fail,  we  trust,  to  be  regarded  as  a gracefid 
expression  of  our  goodwill  towards  both  the  French 
people  and  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon.  Let  us 
not  omit  to  notice  the  agreeable  circumstance  that 
one  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  group  is  a lady 
who,  by  birth,  is  a countrywoman  of  our  own — the 
beautiful  and  wealthy  Marchioness  de  las  Marismas, 
once  Miss  Macdonald. 

The  second  picture,  by  the  same  artist,  is  a three- 
quartei'-length  portrait  of  our  own  Princess  Royal,  in 
her  bridal  dress.  The  picture  is  the  property  of  the 
Queen,  and  it  has  been  most  graciously  lent  by  Her 
Majesty  for  exhibition.  The  likeness  of  the  royal 
bride  is  excellent,  though  the  whole  figure  is  cast  in 
somewhat  too  mature  a mould.  The  colouring,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  agreeable — the  dress  is  the 
coldest  grey,  and  the  flesh-tints  vary  but  little  from 
a uniformly  dull  and  heavy  red.  The  engraving,  in 
the  line  manner,  by  Cousens,  is  worthy  of  that 
distinguished  artist,  and  it  will  find  a place  in  collec- 
tions no  less  from  its  intrinsic  excellence  than 


because  it  conveys  so  pleasing  an  image  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  England. 

Mr.  Barker  completes  the  group  with  his  large 
picture  of  the  Evacuation  of  Kars.  The  mountain 
scenery,  the  distant  city,  the  costumes,  and  all  the 
details  of  the  weapons  and  other  accessories  have 
been  studied  with  the  most  patient  carefulness,  under 
the  personal  superintendence  and  direction  of  Dr. 
Sandwith,  with  whose  name  the  memorable  defence 
of  Kars  will  always  be  most  honourably  associated. 
The  result  is,  that  the  most  exact  fidelity  has  been 
obtained  throughout  the  work,  which  is  of  large  size. 
The  composition  and  treatment  of  the  subject  are 
truly  admirable.  “Williams  Pasha,”  that  “no  end 
of  a man,”  as  the  Turks  characteristically  styled 
him,  rides  slowly  with  his  officers  from  the  scene  of 
his  noble  and  euduring  gallantry:  around  him  are 
groups  of  the  citizens  and  mountaineers,  with  some 
Turkish  officers  and  soldiers.  No  one  can  fail  to 
feel  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  at  the  first  glance. 
And,  as  you  gaze  upon  the  canvas,  and  study  each 
face  and  figure,  the  vivid  and  feeling  truthfulness  of 
historical  art  tells  powerfully  upon  the  mind.  The 
picture  also  is  as  good  as  it  is  truthful : we  know 
no  higher  commendation.  This  fine  work  is  to  be 
forthwith  engraved  on  a large  scale. 

A copy  of  the  etching  from  the  plate  of  Mr. 
Barker’s  “Allied  Generals  before  Sebastopol”  was 
also  exhibited,  and  it  promises  well. 

Messrs.  Colnaghi  have,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
works,  placed  in  the  room  copies  of  a very  interesting 
photograph  of  the  Royal  Family  at  Osborne,  and  of 
another  photograph  of  the  Bridesmaids  of  the 
Princess  Royal.  Copies  of  both  arc  for  sale.  We 
can  understand  the  public  desiring  to  possess  the 
former,  but  our  respect  for  the  Princess  Royal,  and 
our  warm  regard  for  bridesmaids  in  general,  and  for 
these  bridesmaids  in  particular,  prevent  our  sayiug 
more  about  the  second  photograph  than  that  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  but  few  copies  of  it  have  been 
sought  for.  It  is  indeed  an  unfortunate  mistake, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  withdrawn  the  greater  the 
compliment,  both  to  royal  bride  and  noble  maidens. 


CITY  EINE-ART  GALLERY. 

W itiiout  the  assistance  either  of  Captain  Fowke  him-  | 
self,  or  of  his  useful  little  treatise  ou  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  picture  galleries,  Messts.  Leg- 
gatt,  the  well-known  printsellers,  have  succeeded  in 
producing,  near  their  own  establishment  in  Cornhill, 
a gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  Art,  which 
will  endure  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  criticism. 

The  gallery  which,  after  passing  through  a strangely 
diversified  career,  has  at  length  attained  to  its  proper 
application,  measures  sixty  feet  in  length  and  thirty 
feet  in  width,  and  in  height  it  is  twenty  feet  from  the 
floor  to  the  cornice.  The  light  is  admitted  from 
above  through  ground  glass,  which  is  so  arranged  i 

as  to  form  a low-arched  vault  that  covers  the  ! 

greater  part  of  the  area  of  the  gallery.  Two 
clusters  of  sun-light  gas-burners  provide  an  arti- 
ficial light  of  the  most  appropriate  character ; and 
both  the  artificial  and  the  natural  light  is  so  happily 
suffused  throughout  the  gallery  that,  hang  a picture 
where  you  will,  it  is  sure  to  be  in  a good  light. 

The  combination  of  the  gas  with  the  afternoou 
daylight  produces  a rich  glow  of  apparent  sunshine, 
that  tells  upon  the  works  of  Art  with  a truly  splendid 
efiect.  The  same  judicious  care  that  has  formed 
the  glass  vaulting  so  successfully,  has  extended  its 
action  to  every  detail  in  the  arrangements  and 
fittings  of  the  gallery.  The  system  of  ventilation, 
the  purple-crimson  hue  and  the  consistent  pattern  of 
the  paper  that  covers  the  walls,  the  colour  of  the 
draperies  that  divide  the  gallery  into  two  principal 
compartments  and  are  adjusted  about  some  of  the 
pictures,  and  the  agroupment  of  the  works  that  are 
exhibited — all  alike  demand  from  us  a strong  ex- 
pression of  unqualified  approbation.  Most  cor- 
dially do  we  congratulate  the  city  on  the  acquisition 
of  so  admirable  a Fine- Art  gallery;  and  most  heartily 
do  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  spirited  projectors  of 
this  gallery  are  already  beginning  to  learn  that  their 
enterprise  is  duly  appreciated.  The  pictures  now 
being  exhibited  are  chiefly  the  works  of  French 
artists,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  are  old  and 
much-valued  friends. 


THE  ABT-JOUKNAL. 
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TIIE  BOOK  OF  THE  THAMES, 

FROM  ITS  RISE  TO  ITS  FALL. 


BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 


Part  XVI. 

j/  bom  the  “ Maze,”  at  Ilampfon  Court,  we  cross 
-JA\\  1 'ftjSS&xl&bftt  over  the  Kingston  Road  into  Bushy  Park,  pass- 
ing through  a cluster  of  hotels,  lodging-houses, 
and  private  residences.  Famous  are  the  horse- 
chestnuts  and  thorn-trees  of  Bushy,  but  their 
fame  has  done  them  no  more  than  justice. 
The  thorns  are  supposed  to  have  given  its  name  to 
the  park.  The  fern  here  is  picturesque,  aud  the  deer 
abound  on  every  side.  Some  of  them  are  very  tame ; 
so  much  so,  that  they  will  even  eat  from  the  hands 
of  visitors  who,  in  the  summer  season,  assemble  for 
a sylvan  repast  beneath  the  trees.  There  is  a public 
drive  across  the  park  to  Tcddington,  and  more  than  one 
foot-path  promises  a delightful  walk  to  the  pedestrian.  Opposite 
the  principal  entrance,  in  the  great  avenue,  is  the  “ Diana  ” 
fountain,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a large  circular  piece  of 
water,  and  exercises  its  vocation  after  a very  agreeable  manner. 
The  lodge  and  the  stables  of  Bushy  are  separate  buildings,  and 
though  rather  extensive,  they  do  not  claim  any  special  notice, — 
except,  indeed,  to  state  that  the  former  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  William  IV.  and  good  Queen  Adelaide. 

Bushy  Park  must  be  regarded  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
royal  domain  of  Hampton  Court.  Having  traversed  its  pathways, 
and  rested  in  the  shade  of  its  trees,  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the  palace,  and  return- 
ing through  its  courts  to  the  river  where  our  boat  awaits  us,  we  set  forth  on 
our  voyage  downward.  The  first,  object  that  attracts  our  notice  is  the  junction 
of  the  “silent  Mole”  with  the  waters  of  the  Thames.  This  tributary,  itself 
produced  by  the  union  of  a numerous  series  of  small  streams  and  brooks,  some 
of  which  rise  in  Sussex  and  others  in  Surrey,  assumes  the  importance  of  a 
river  near  Reigatc,  in  the  latter  county,  from  whence  its  course  lies  in  a north- 
westerly direction.  Winding  amidst  the  lovely  scenery  of  central  Surrey,  the 
Mole  Hows  on  past  Dorking,  Lcatherliead,  and  Cobham  ; and  then,  taking  its 
leave  of  bold  hills  and  rich  woods  and  ancestral  mansions,  it  hastens  through 
the  flat  region  of  the  Moulseys  towards  the  Thames.  Much  has  been  written, 
both  in  poetry  and  prose,  upon  the  Mole,  and  many  are  the  landscapes  that 
other  artists  besides  Witheringlon  have  painted  near  its  tranquil  waters.  As 
late  as  the  times  of  the  lordly  builder  of  Hampton  Court  known  as  the 
“ Emlay,”  this  river  has  both  chaugcd  its  name  and  acquired  its  celebrity,  from 
the  singular  circumstances  that  attend  its  career  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Box  Hill  and  Norbury  Park.  Here  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  composed  of  a 
very  porous  earth,  in  which,  at  some  little  depth  below  the  surface,  many 
cavernous  hollows  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  In  ordinary  seasons  the 
supply  of  water  is  sufficient,  as  well  to  fill  these  hidden  recesses  as  to  maintain 
the  stream  itself  at  its  ordinary  level : not  so,  however,  in  any  time  of  drought ; 
then  the  stream  fails,  and  for  some  distance  the  channel  is  dry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  here  and  there  a standing  pool.  Near  the  bridge  at  Thorncroft  the 
ground  again  becomes  solid,  and  here  accordingly  the  exhausted  river  rises  in 
a strong  spring,  and  resumes  its  original  condition.  As  it  will  be  readily 
supposed,  this  singular  interruption  to  the  course  of  the  Mole  gave  rise,  at 
early  periods,  to  a variety  of  marvellous  legends.  Old  Camden  does  not  fail 
to  give  his  version  of  the  wonder,  and,  according  to  him,  the  Mole  at  Box  Hill 
absolutely  leaves  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  a while  in  order  to  traverse  a dark 
and  subterraneous  channel,  arched  out  for  its  reception,  and  for  some  hidden 
purpose,  by  the  great  engineer,  Nature.  We  may  add,  that  at  Wey-pool,  in 
the  “ porous”  region,  the  river  has  hollowed  out  a basin  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  in  which  the  curious  process  of  its  absorption  may  be  observed. 

Having  passed  the  confluence  of  the  Mole  with  the  Thames,  our  boat 
sweeps  by  the  palace  gardens,  and  we  glide  swiftly  along  between  the  Home 
Park  and  the  pretty  village  of  Thames  Ditton.  Once  again  we  find  ourselves 
amidst  a flotilla  of  punts,  and  great  is  the  amount  of  serious  fishing  that  we 
observe  to  be  going  on.  On  our  right  some  small  willow -bearing  islands 
attract  our  notice,  and  we  learn  that  these  are  spots  famous  in  the  history  of 
Thames  picnic  parties — so  famous,  indeed,  that  during  the  summer  season 
they  vie  with  Bushy  Park  itself  as  the  scene  of  much  happy  and  harmless 
enjoyment  of  this  description.  "We  pass  the  islands,  and  land  on  the  Surrey 
bank  of  the  river,  with  the  view  of  improving  our  acquaintance  with  Ditton. 
Iu  the  Domesday  Book  it  is  stated  that  “Wadard  holds  of  the  Bishop  (of 
Bayeux)  Ditone,  in  the  hundred  of  Kingstone  and  it  included  the  rich  manors 
of  Cleygate  and  Weston— the  former  belonging  to  the  abbots  of  Westminster, 
the  latter  to  the  nuns  of  Barking.  The  church  is  “ of  remote  origin,  but  has 
been  greatly  altered  at  different  times,  and  enlarged  by  additional  erections.” 
It  contains  some  remarkable  tombs  and  brasses,  most  of  them  of  a late  period. 
Our  print  exhibits  the  long  famous  inn,  “The  Swan  ;”  the  stately  mansion — 
“ Boyle  Farm  ” — being  the  residence  of  Lord  St.  Leonards.  “ The  Swan  ” is,  as 
we  have  said,  “ famous,”  but  only  in  the  records  of  the  angler : time  out  of  mind, 
Thames  Ditton  has  been  in  favour  with  the  punt-fisher,  not  alone  because  sport 
was  always  abundant  there, — its  pretty  aits,  close  beds  of  rushes,  aud  overhang- 
ing osiers  being  nurseries  of  fish, — but  because  the  river  is  especially  charming 
“ hereabouts,”  and  there  are  many  associations  connected  with  the  fair  scenery 
that  greatly  augment  its  interest  to  those  who  enjoy  the  recreation  of  the 
“ contemplative  man.”  All  anglers,  therefore,  are  familiar  with  the  pleasures 
to  be  fouud  iu  this  quiet  and  attractive  nook  of  the  Thames.  Our  own 


memory  recalls  to  us  a day  we  cannot  soon  forget : it  was  passed  in  a punt 
with  Theodore  Hook — a lover  of  the  gentle  art,  as  many  have  been  to 
whom  “ society  ” and  the  gaieties  of  life  were  necessities.  Hook  was  in 
strong  health  at  that  time- — it  was  in  the  year  1834  ; the  fountain  of  his  wit 
was  in  full  and  uninterrupted  flow ; it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  therefore, 
the  stores  of  incident  and  humour,  that  were  opened  up  between  the  first  cast 
of  the  plummet  into  the  stream,  and  the  winding  up  of  the  reel  when  the 
declining  light  gave  notice  that  refreshment  was  provided  at  “ the  Swan.”  * 

As  a fishing  station,  Ditton  has  lost  some  of  its  ancient  fame;  and  the  inn 
had  fallen  also  from  its  “high  estate:”  latterly,  however,  it  has  been  con- 
siderably “brushed  up;”  the  landlord  and  landlady  seem  very  attentive  to 


THE  SWAN  AT  DITTON. 

their  guests;  the  rooms  are  remarkably  clean  and  neatly  furnished,  and  anglers 
may  again  enjoy  there  the  quiet  comfort  which  ought  to  succeed  a day  of  plea- 
sant, toil.f  Moreover,  there  are  several  good  and  experienced  fishermen  at 
Ditton ; and  punts  as  well  as  row-boats  may  be  generally  obtained. 

There  is  little  to  attract  the  voyager  between  Ditton  and  Kingston;  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  on  both  sides  low,  generally  bordered  with  rushes,  with 
occasional  aits,  on  which  grow  the  “sallys”  which  supply  so  many  of  the 
basket-makers  of  London.  \Vc  have  therefore  leisure  here  to  consider  some 
of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  water,  of  which  we  shall  soon  lose  sight,  for  we  arc 
approaching  the  “ roads,”  from  which  they  have  beeu  driven  by  the  “higher 
state  of  cultivation.” 


• On  that  occasion  Mr.  llook  produced  some  lines,  which  we  believe  are  little  known, 
and  were  not  published  with  his  name  ; we  therefore  reprint  ihem  from  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  (then  edited  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall)  for  July,  IS34,  in  which  they  were  printed. 
They  were  composed  in  the  punt,  and  afterwards  written  down  : it  is  needless  to  refer  to 
Mr.  Hook's  wonderful  facility  in  improvising  verse. 


“ When  sultry  suns  ar.d  dusty  streets 
Proclaim  town's  winter  season. 

And  rural  scenes  and  cool  retreats 
Sound  something  like  high  treason — 

I steal  away  to  shades  serene, 

Which  yet  no  bard  has  hit  on, 

Ami  change  the  bustling,  heartless  scene 
For  quietude  and  Ditton. 

“ Here  lawyers,  free  from  legal  toils. 

And  peers,  released  from  duty, 

Enjoy  at  once  kind  Nature's  smiles. 

And  eke  the  smiles  of  beauty ; 

Beauty  with  talent  brightly  graced. 

Whose  name  must  not  be  written, 

The  idol  of  the  fane,  is  placed 
Within  the  shades  of  Ditton. 

“ Let  lofty  mansions  great  men  keep — 

I have  no  wish  to  rob  'em — 

Not  courtly  Claremont,  Esher's  steep, 
Nor  Squire  Combe’s  at  Cobham. 

Sir  Ilobhousc  has  a mansion  rare, 

A large  red  house,  at  Whitton, 

But  Cam  with  Thames  I can't  compare, 
Nor  Whitton  class  with  Ditton. 

“ I'd  rather  live,  like  General  Moore, 

In  one  of  the  pavilions 
Which  stand  upon  the  other  shore, 

Than  be  the  king  of  millions  ; 


For  though  no  subjects  might  arise 
To  exercise  my  wit  on, 

From  morn  till  night  I’d  feast  my  eyes 
By  gazing  at  sweet  Ditton. 

“ The  mighty  queen  whom  Cydnus  bore, 
In  gold  and  purple  floated, 

But  happier  I,  when  near  this  shore, 
Although  more  humbly  boated. 

Give  me  a punt,  a rod,  a line, 

A snug  arm-chair  to  sit  on, 

Some  well-iced  punch,  and  weather  fine, 
And  let  me  fish  at  Ditton. 

“ The  ‘ Swan,'  snng  inn,  gor d fare  affords 
As  table  e’er  was  put  on, 

And  worthier  quite  of  loftier  boards 
Its  poultry,  fish,  and  mutton  : 

And  while  sound  wine  mine  host  supplies, 
With  beer  of  Menx  or  Tritton, 

Mine  hostess,  w ith  her  blight  blue  eyes, 
Invites  to  stay  at  Ditton. 

“ Here,  in  a placid  waking  dream, 

I'm  free  from  worldly  troubles, 

Calm  as  the  rippling  silver  stream 
That  in  the  sunshine  bubbles  ; 

And  when  sweet  Eden's  blissful  bowers 
Some  abler  bard  has  writ  on, 
Despairing  to  transcend  his  powers, 
i'll  ditto  say  for  Ditton." 


t Esher  is  about  two  miles  from  Thames  Ditton  ; but  those  who  voyage  the  Thames 
will  surely  pay  a visit  to  this  village,  charming  for  its  scenery,  and  deeply  interesting 
from  its  associations.  It  was  anciently  named  Aissele  (so  in  Domesday),  Aissela,  and 
Ashal.  William  Waynfleet,  who  held  the  sec  of  Winchester  from  1447  to  1 iS6,  built  a 
stately  mansion  of  red  brick  on  the  borders  of  the  Mole,  and  it  became  the  episcopal 
residence.  It  was  repaired  and  partially  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Wolsey ; and  ol  this 
erection  the  gatehouse  yet  remains,  a striking  object  on  the  banks  ot  the  pleasant  river. 
In  this  neighbourhood  Is  also  Claremont,  so  sadly  connected  with  the  brief  history  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  who  died  here  on  the  6th  November,  KS17.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Here  too  resided  the  unhappy  Lord  < live,  of 
whom  parliament  pronounced  that  he  rendered  “great  and  important  service  to  his 
country."  The  house  is  plain,  but  the  grounds  arc  exceedingly  beauliliil,  and  are  kept 
with  much  care.  In  the  church  at  Esher  are  interred  Anna  Maria  Porter  and  her 
mother,  who  resided  manv  years  in  a small  cottage  in  the  village.  At  Thames  Ditton, 
too,  William  and  Mary  Howitt  lived  in  one  of  the  many  pretty  and  graceful  “home- 
dwellings  " that  abound  in  this  vicinity. 
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being  closely  allied  to  the  Puller’s  Teasel,  so  largely  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  woollen  cloths, — if,  indeed,  the  two  plants  are  not,  as  some  botauists 
suppose,  varieties  of  the  same  species  modified  by  cultivation  and  difference  of 
soil,  which  in  one  develops  the  delicate  hooks  to  which  the  Fuller’s  Teasel 
owes  its  efficacy,  and  for  which  no  artificial  substitute  has  yet  been  found.  It 
appears  the  heads  are  fixed  on  to  the  circumference  of  a large  broad  wheel, 
which  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  cloth  is  held  against  them  till  the  action  of 
the  crooked  awns  has  sufficiently  raised  the  nap.  The  Teasel  is  of  sufficient 
commercial  importance  to  be  cultivated  in  fields  as  a regular  crop  in  the  west 
of  England,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Essex,  but  especially  in  Yorkshire — that 
county  having  of  late  years  taken  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloths. 

Among  the  insect  tribes,  too,  we  meet  with  a variety  of  interesting  objects,  the 
water-side  vegetation  being  a favourite 
haunt  of  numerous  species,  who  there 
find  abundance  of  food  and  shelter: 
many  have  presented  themselves  to  our 
notice  during  our  rambles  ; but  want  of 
space  lias  prevented  our  figuring  or  de- 
scribing more  than  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  them.  Here,  on  a burdock  leaf, 
its  usual  habitation,  wc  found  that  curious 
and  pretty  little  insect,  the  Green  Tor- 
toisc-bectlc  ( Cassida  eqnestris).  In  ap- 
pearance it  really  very  much  resembles 
a miniature  tortoise,  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  being  expauded  into  a shield 
which  couceals  the  feet  and  head.  Hut 
it  is  in  the  grub  state  that  its  habits 
are  most  singular,  the  tail  being  provided 
with  a forked  appendage,  upon  which 
the  creature  heaps  a mass  of  extraneous  green  tortoise  beetle. 

matter,  so  that  :t  carries  about  with  it  an  artificial  canopy  that  answers  the 
purpose  of  defence  and  concealment. 

These  pauses  in  voyaging  the  Thames  are  always  full  of  interest;  instructive 
also,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  object  for  which  we  “ step  ashore.” 

As  we  approach  Kingston,  we  pass  the  new  buildings  of  the  company  which 
supplies  with  water  the  Surrey  side  of  London.  The  edifices  themselves  are  bv 
no  means  picturesque;  nevertheless,  as  objects  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
eye  of  all  voyagers,  we  have  thought  it  well  to  engrave  them.  The  locality 


The  Yellow  Water-lily  (Nup/nrr  luted),  which  is  so  constantly  found  in  com- 
pany with  its  fairer  sister,  the  White  Lily,  though  indeed  it  cannot  rival  the 
latter  in  size  and  beauty,  produces  by  its  contrast  of  colour  a charming  effect. 
These  two  together  stud  the  river  with  silver  and  gold,  giving  an  almost 
tropical  luxuriance  to  the  still  nooks  which  are  their  favourite  haunts  and 
where  they  develop  themselves  in  full  glory.  The  structure  of  the  Yellow'  Lily 
is  extremely  curious  on  a close  examination,  which  shows  a very  complicated 
and  ornamental  arrangement  of  the  interior  parts  round  a central  object,  the 
seed-vessel,  which  in  shape  bears  a resemblance  to  a flagon  or  bottle;  and 
this  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the  flower  emit  ting  a decidedly  spirituous 
odour,  has  given  rise  to  its  having  received,  in  the  provinces,  the  Baccha- 
nalian cognomen  of  “Brandy-bottle.” 


There  is  another  yellow  flower  that,  at  a little  distance,  bears  a close  resem- 
blance to  the  last,  but,  on  a nearer  inspection,  is  found  to  be  very  distinct ; 

this  is  the  Viltarsia  nymphoides,  or 
Yellow  Buckbcan,  generally  spoken  of 
by  botanists  as  a great  rarity : it  may 
probably  be  so  in  most  localities,  for  we 
have  never  met  with  it  excepting  in  the 
Thames  from  Windsor  downwards,  where 
in  some  parts  we  found  it  growing  in 
rich  profusion.  The  leaves  are  very  like 
those  of  the  Water-lily  in  shape  and 
texture,  though  smaller ; and  they  float 
in  a similar  way  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  above  which  rise  the  bright  yellow 
blossoms,  of  a graceful  contour ; the 
petals  being  edged  with  a delicately-cut 
fringe,  which  gives  to  the  flower  a pecu- 
liar elegance.  This  is  one  of  the  nume- 
rous native  “aquatics”  that  are  worthy 
of  cultivation  by  every  possessor  of  an 
ornamental  water;  or  it  might  he  easily 
grown  within  the  limits  of  an  indoor 
tank  or  aquarium,  the  culture  being  ex- 
tremely easy. 

What  a striking  appearance  the  Wild 
Teasel  ( Dipsacus  sylvestris)  makes,  rear- 
ing its  erect  form  above  the  humbler 
herbage,  and  crowned  with  those  curious 
bristling  heads  which,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  arc  clothed  with  diminutive  lilac  flowers,  and  later  in  the  season 
form  the  receptacle  of  the  seeds.  This  handsome  plant  is  interesting  also  as 


* “ The  hot  spring  at  Seething  "Wells  was  once  thought  an  almost  infallible  remedy 
in  certain  cases  of  opthalmia." 


The  neighbourhood  from  Staines  to  Twickenham  is  rich  in  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion, both  as  regards  the  number  of  species  and  the  prodigal  luxuriance  of 
their  growth  : in  one  small  still  pool,  a few  yards  in  extent,  intercepted  from 
the  stream  by  a narrow  strip  of  beach,  we  found  in  flower  at  one  time  speci- 
mens of  the  noble  White  and  the  Yellow  Water-lilies,  the  beautiful  Fringed 
Villarsia,  or  Yellow  Buckbcan,  the  delicate  Frogbit,  the  Arrow-head  in  fine 
blossom,  the  Purple  and  the  Yellow  Loosestrife;  and  on  the  bank  the  fine  bold 
foliage  of  the  Water  dock,  Wild  Teasel,  Reeds,  and  many  of  the  minor  or  less 
remarkable  species  that  create  the  wealth  of  a river  Flora.  It  was  delightful 
to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  poet,  painter,  botanist,  or  the  simple  lover  of  nature. 
Several  of  these  plants  wc  have  already  pictured  as  they  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  our  tour ; we  may  here  describe  two  or  three  not  hitherto  noticed. 


in  which  they  are  placed  is  called  “ Seething  Wells  ;”  and  they  are  “ The  Chelsea 
and  Lambeth  Water-works.”  * 

For  the  following  detailed  analysis  of  the  Thames  water,  at  Kingston,  we  arc 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  Witt,  F.  C.  S.,  Assistant  Chemist  to  the 
Government  School  of  Mines  : — 

Grains  in  tlie 
Imperial  Gallon. 


Sulphate  of  Lime  4 506 

Carbonate  of  Lime  . . • 9 616 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 0'9?0 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt) 1661 

Chloride  of  Potassium trace 

Carbonate  of  Soda P950 

Organic  matter 1 631 

Suspended  clay 3-603 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia 0 0034 


Total  . . . 23-9404 

But  the  composition  of  the  water  varies  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  following  represents  the  average  composition  at  Kingston,  as  deduced 
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large  number  of  analyses, 

made  by 

Mr.  Witt,  thi 

oipjhout  the  year 

Grains  in  the  Gallon. 

Maxinmn 

. Minimum. 

Mean. 

Total  impurity  . . . 

. 28-148 

18'37 

23  48S 

Suspended  matter  . 

. 4’41 

1-17 

3 034 

Organic  matter  . . . 

1G3 

0-55 

1050 

Dissolved  Salt  . . . 

. 22-108 

1 GG5 

19404 

Common  Salt  . . . 

. 387 

2065 

2 633 

Lime 

. 10  91 

6-487 

7-884 

These  analyses  show  how  excellent  in  quality  is  the  water  now  supplied  to 
London  from  Kingston,  or  rather  Thames  Ditton,  by  the  Chelsea  and  Lambeth 
Water  Companies. 

The  shallow  wells  of  London  cannot  but  be  condemned  as  drinking  waters, 
on  account  of  their  almost  invariable  contamination  with  sewage.  The  deep 
wells  which  sink  into  the  chalk  arc  inconveniently  hard,  but  the  Thames  water 
at  Kingston  is  sufficiently  free  from  organic  matter  to  be  perfectly  wholesome 
as  a beverage,  and  sufficiently  soft  not  to  give  rise  to  serious  inconvenience  on 
that  account. 

The  water  is  pumped  into  large  subsiding  reservoirs  ; whence,  after  remaining 
about  six  hours,  it  passes  on  to  the  filters.  These  are  large  beds  of  sand, 
gravel,  &c.,  through  which  the  water  passes  at  the  rate  of  about  G.}  gallons  per 
square  foot  per  hour. 

The  filters  arc  composed  of  the  following  strata  in  a descending  order:  — 


No. 

1.  Fine  sand 

2.  Coarser  ditto 

3.  Shells  . . . 

4.  Fine  gravel  . 

5.  Coarse  gravel 


Feet.  Ine'ies. 

2 6 

1 0 

0 6 

0 3 

3 3 


After  complete  filtration,  the  purified  water  is  pumped  up  to  a covered 
reservoir  on  Putney  Heath,  whence  it  descends  by  gravitation  to  London, 
passing  over  the  river  in  two  iron  tubes,  supported  by  a new  bridge,  recently 
erected  for  the  purpose,  between  Putney  and  Fulham. 

The  two  ncwr  subsiding  reservoirs  comprise  an  area  of  three  acres,  and  are 
each  capable  of  containing  ten  million  gallons  of  water.  The  two  filter-beds 
adjoining  comprise  an  area  of  two  acres,  and  are  each  capable  of  filtering  ten 
million  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  two  high  level  covered  reservoirs  on 
Putney  Heath,  arc  two  and  a-half  acres  in  extent,  and  hold  twenty  feet  deep  of 
water.  They  command  a service  of  170  feet  above  Trinity  high-water.  The 
aggregate  nominal  engine  power,  employed  in  pumping,  is  700  horses.  The 
average  quantity  of  water  pumped  daily  is  about  0,900,000  gallons. 

Kingston  is  among  the  oldest  of  English  towns;  and  is  said  to  have  been  “the 
metropolis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings:”  certainly  it  was  a famous  place  when 
the  Romans  found  and  conquered  the  Britons  in  this  locality  : there  are 
indeed  arguments  for  believing  that  the  “ford”  which  Cscsar  crossed  was  here, 
and  not  at  Walton  ; aud  indications  of  barrows,  fosses,  and  ramparts  of 
Roman  origin,  arc  lo  be  found  in  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood!  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  a bridge  was  constructed  by  the  Romans  here,  and 
that  a fortress  was  erected  lor  its  protection.  The  Saxons  followed  in  due 
course,  and  here  they  had  many  contests  with  their  enemies  the  Danes ; but 
a.d.  838,  Egbert  convened  at  Kingston  an  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles 
in  council,*  and  here,  undoubtedly,  many  of  the  Saxon  kings  were  crowned: 


THE  KING  S STONE. 


“The towniseh  men,”  says  Leland,  “have  certen  knowledge  that  a few  kinges 
were  cronhid  there  albrc  the  Conqueste.”  Its  first  charter  was  from  King 
John,  and  many  succeeding  sovereigns  accorded  to  it  various  grants  and  immu- 
nities. During  the  war  between  Charles  1.  and  the  Parliament,  Kingston  was 


* “ This  record,  in  which  the  town  is  called  • Kvningestun,  famosa  ilia  locus,’  destroys 
the  supposition  that  it  did  not  receive  that  appellation  till  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan; 
and  proves  that  it  was  a royal  residence,  or  at  least  a royal  demesne,  as  early  as  the 
union  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.’’—  Lysoi.s. 


the  scene  of  several  “ fights,”  being  always  on  the  side  of  the  king.  The  town 
is  now  populous  and  nourishing,  although  without  manufactures  of  any  kind. 
Since  the  establishment  of  a railway,  villa  residences  have  largely  increased  in 
the  neighbourhood ; and  the  two  suburbs,  Surbiton  and  Norbiton,  arc  pretty 
and  densely  crowded  villages  of  good  houses.  The  church  has  suffered  much 
from  mutilation  and  restoration  ; it  is  a spacious  structure,  and  was  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice. 
Amongst  the  monuments  is  a fine  brass,  lo  a civilian  and  his  wife,  of 
the  year  1437-*  Of  existing  antiquities  there  arc  but  few  : county  historians, 
however,  point  out  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Saxon  palace,  “ the  castle,”  the 
Jews’  quarter,  and  the  Roman  (own,  Tamcsa;  and  the  game  of  “foot-ball,”  it 
is  said,  is  still  practised  by  the  inhabilanls  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  in  commemora- 
tion of  one  of  the  feats  of  their  ancestors,  by  whom  the  head  of  a king-assassin 
was  “ kicked”  about  the  Saxon  town.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  object 
now  lo  be  found  in  Kingstone  is  “the  King’s  Stone.”  It  had  long  remained 
neglected,  though  not  unknown,  among  disregarded  heaps  of  debris  in  “ the 
new  court-yard,”  when  it  occurred  to  some  zealous  and  intelligent  antiquaries 
that  so  venerable  a relic  of  remote  ages  was  entitled  to  some  show  of  respect. 
It  was  consequently  removed  from  its  degraded  position,  planted  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  euclosed  by  a “ suitable”  iron  railing.  It  is  now,  therefore, 
duly  and  properly  honoured,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  engraving. f 


KINGSTON  BUI  DOE. 

Kingston  Bridge,  to  which  we  now  conduct  the  tourist,  is  a convenient 
and  graceful  structure,  erected  from  the  design  of  M.  Lapidgc,  and  opened,  in 
1828,  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then  high  stcwai’d  of  the  borough.  It  took 
the  place  of  an  ancient  wooden  bridge,  the  successor,  it  is  said,  of  one  which 
the  Saxons  built  to  replace  that  which  the  Romans  had  constructed. 

And  so  we  leave  Kingston,  looking  hack  upon  the  pleasant  and  prosperous 
town,  pursuing  our  course  downward  between  low  hanks,  with  here  and  there 
a mansion  of  note,  but  meeting  nothing  for  comment  until  we  approach 
Teddinglon  ; its  “lock  ” being  the  last — or,  more  properly,  the  first — lock  on 
the  Thames. 

Before  we  visit  Teddington,  however,  we  ask  the  reader’s  permission  to 
introduce  one  of  those  sketches,  with  which  we  seek  to  vary  our  descriptive 
details. 

When  Gilbert  Golding — who  was  considered  at  that  time  as  “smart  a lad  ” as 
ever  dipped  oar  in  the  waters  of  the  Thames — married  Fanny  Meadows,  every 
one  said  he  had  caught  a Tartar — that  is,  every  one  who  did  not  incline  to  the 
other  belief,  that  a Tartar  had  caught  him ! At  all  events,  they  were  married 


» It  is  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Skcrnc,  of  Kingston,  and  Joan,  his  wife  ; she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Alice  Fierce  or  Ferrers,  mistress  to  Edward  III.,  and  after- 
wards wife  to  Sir  William  de  Wyndesore.  This  brass  abounds  w ith  beautiful  details  of 
costume,  and  records  the  day  and  year  of  Robert's  death  : — 

“ May  he  in  heaven  rejoice  who  lived  on  earth  sincere, 

Who  died  upon  the  fourth  ol  April,  in  the  year 
Of  Christ,  one  thousand  twenty  score  and  thirty-seven." 
t The  stone  formerly  used  to  stand  near  the  church  door,  and  was  from  time  imme- 
morial regarded  as  that  upon  which  the  Saxon  Kings  of  Wessex  were  inaugurated 
according  to  the  old  Teutonic  custom,— a custom  long  prevalent  in  Germany  and  Hie 
northern  nations,  and  still  adopted  in  the  coronation  of  Hie  sovereigns  of  England,  the 
old  sacred  stone  of  Scone,  on  which  the  Scottish  kings  were  inaugurated,  having  been 
brought  from  thence  by  Edward  I.,  in  1296,  and  placed  beneath  the  scat  where  it  still 
remains.  Kingston  is  expressly  mentioned,  in  a charter  of  King  Edred,  a.d.  940,  as  the 
royal  town  where  consecration  is  accustomed  to  he  performed.  Speed  records  the  coro- 
nation of  nine  sovereigns  hero,  the  first  was  Athelstan,  by  Aldhelm,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a.d.  924,  followed  by  his  brothers  Edmund  and  Edred;  then  came  Edgar, 
Edward  the  Martyr,  his  brother  Ethelred  II.  and  Edmund  II.,  in  a.d.  1016.  Two  inter- 
vening kings,  Edward  the  Elder,  and  Kdwy,  are  stated  by  the  same  author  to  have  been 
also  crowned  here,  hut  this  is  more  conjectural  than  strictly  historic.  Some  writers  have 
deduced  the  name  of  the  town  from  the 
stone,  thus— King’s-stone;  hut  the  prn- 
perderivation  is  from  “ the  Royal  Town” 

— the  King's  Town  of  the  Saxons. 

Athelstan,  the  first  of  the  Saxon  kings 
crowned  at  Kingston,  was  the  first  of  the 
race  who  placed  on  their  coins  the  title 
of  King  of  all  England.  The  various 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  had  by  this 
time  been  consolidated,  but  ho  never 
actually  possessed  the  whole  kingdom. 

We  engrave  two  specimens  of  his  silver 
pennies,  on  ono  of  which  he  is  styled  “ Athelstan  Rex  Saxorum,"  and  on  Hie  other, 
“ Athelstan  Rex  totius  Britannia) both  inscriptions  are  in  an  abbreviated  form. 
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in  the  church  of  Teddington  : Gilbert  a tall,  lithe,  graceful  youth  of  twenty-one  ; 
Fanny,  a short,  strong,  thick-armed  woman  of  thirty.  Gilbert,  fresh  and  fair, 
looked  younger  than  lie  was  : Fanny,  dark  and  sallow,  seemed  older.  Gilbert 
had  a soft,  low  voice,  that  went  whispering  amongst  the  reeds  and  water-plants, 
like  the  breath  of  a south-wind : Fanny’s  voice  was  keen  and  sharp  as  a 
north-wester.  Gilbert  was  a “beau”  in  his  way;  his  braces,  embroidered 
after  a criss-cross,  quaint  fashion,  in  scarlet  worsted,  were  bright  on  his 
striped  shirt : he  was  very  particular,  poor  fellow,  as  to  the  width  of  the 
stripes.  The  broad  black  riband  round  his  throat  was  tied  in  a jaunty  bow ; 
and  on  Sundays  he  had  always  a sprig  of  myrtle,  a rose,  a carnation,  or  some 
pretty  cottage  flower,  in  the  button-hole  of  his  smart  blue  jacket. 

Fanny  was  anything  but  a “ belle  :”  her  plain’  straw  cottage  bonnet  was  tied 
firmly  on  her  head,  tight  down  at  the  sides,  by  a broad,  thick,  blue  riband, 
that  had  been  dyed  at  least  three  times,  and  would  “ come  out  in  black  ” 
as  good  as  new  in  winter.  During  the  week  she  dressed  in  cotton,  of  some 
dark  obscure  pattern,  chiefly  of  a chocolate  hue;  and  her  broad,  strong  feet, 
and  stout  ankles,  were  cased  in  blue  stockings  and  hob-nailed  shoes.  On 
Sundays  she  went  faithfully  and  reverently  to  church  in  a miraculously  thick 
silk,  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Thames  Ditton,  had  been  given  her 
mother,  who  was  lady’s-maid  to  a.  grand  old  Lady  Thornbury — who  never 
would  have  hooks  put  in  her  wardrobe,  because  her  dresses  could  stand  by 
themselves. 

Fanny’s  Sunday  bonnet  differed  little  from  that  worn  during  the  week  ; 
but  it  was  tied  down  with  a broad  white  riband,  and  there  wa3  a peculiar  bow 
at  the  side — the  position  of  the  bow  had  not  varied  the  eighth  of  an  inch  for 
ten  years. 

Gilbert  was  considered  the  handsomest  lad  at  Teddington.  The  best  that 
could  be  said  of  Fanny  was  that  she  was  always  clean  and  respectable.  W hy 
were  they  married?  Gilbert  had  neither  family  nor  friends  ; but  lie  had  one 
ambition — he  wanted  to  scull  his  own  wherry.  Fanny  told  him  she  had  saved 
as  much  money  as  would  purchase  two.  They  were  married. 

Fanny  never  wanted  to  be  thought  of,  or  what  is  called  “petted,”  by  her 
handsome  husband  ; but  she  took  care  of  him  and  of  his  earnings,  and,  in  process 
of  time,  of  his  three  boys.  All  her  sharpness  would  not  have  made  Gilbert 
careful,  so  she  managed  to  he  care-taker  to  the  whole  family,  and  her  petty 
acts  of  wilfulness  seldom  roused  his  easy  nature  even  to  remonstrate  : if  he  was 
suddenly  called  upon  to  act,  by  some  contradiction,  or  little  feminine  rebellion, 
he  soon  gave  in,  lounging  off  to  his  boat,  and  returning  with  a bright  smile,  all 
for  the  sake  of  “ peace  and  quietness.”  She  was  as  particular  as  lie  could  be 
as  to  the  breadth  of  his  stripes  and  the  trimness  of  his  dress,  and  cultivated  the 
flowers  he  loved  best.  She  ministered  with  the  unconsciousness  of  a strong  love 
to  all  his  little  weaknesses,  and  so  had  her  way  in  important  matters.  Many  of 
the  pretty  girls  of  Teddington — aye,  and  in  the  sleepy,  but  well-to-do  town  of 
Kingston — did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  handsome  boatman  was  thrown  away 
on  an  ugly  old  wife:  older  than  him  she  was  to  a certainty;  but  Gilbert 
Golding  was  evidently  happy  and  prosperous  under  the  trial:  and  her  desire 
to  please  her  husband,  whom  she  loved  with  the  strength  and  determination 
of  her  perhaps  coarse,  but  fervent  nature,  was  so  great,  that  at  his  request  she 
altered  the  bow  of  her  bonnet,  and  permitted  him  to  choose  her  a new  dress ! 

How  the  girls  of  Teddington  did  stare  and  flout ! but  Fanny  went  steadily 
to  church  with  her  little  lads,  stiff  and  sturdy  as  ever— apparently  unconscious 
of  her  finery:  still,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  was  impossible  not  to  wish  that  | 
Fanny  had  been  Gilbert,  and  Gilbert  Fanny.  Both  Gilbert  and  his  wife  were 
in  much  favour  at  “ The  Anglers,”  and  the  landlord  never  failed  to  recom- 
mend the  handsome  waterman  and  his  boat  to  what  he  called  “ nice  customers.” 
Fanny  considered  his  boat  her  fourth  child:  she  cherished,  and  dried,  and 
re-covered  the  cushions,  and  had  a summer  and  a winter  set.  There  was 
no  boat  could  vie  with  Gilbert’s : she  bought  striped  awnings,  and  contrived 
quite  a picturesque  and  pretty  canopy,  that  kept  off  rain  or  sunshine.  She 
always  “helped”  her  husband  to  paint  “The  Forget-me-not,”  as  the  boat 
was  modestly  called  ; and  Fanny’s  help  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  con- 
sisted in  “doing  it  all  herself.”  Her  voice  was  sometimes  raised  beyond  its  usual 
pitch  ; but,  on  the  whole,  as  Fanny’s  duties  multiplied,  so  did  her  temper  and 
manners  soften. 

One  light  evening  in  June,  Gilbert  wafted  the  gentleman  he  had  been 
rowing  about  all  day  home  to  “ The  Anglers,”  moored  his  boat,  eat  his  supper, 
kissed  his  boys,  and  his  wife,  told  her  he  would  wash  the  boat  himself,  and 
prepare  her  for  the  next  day.  He  only  stopped  in  his  little  garden  to  gather  a 
carnation,  and  proceeded  to  the  boat,  which  he  unmoored,  and  sculled  into  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  distant  aits. 

The  evening  closed  in,  the  moon  rose  ; it  was  a soft,  balmy  evening,  a 
delicious  evening, — not  a ripple  on  the  water.  Gilbert  did  not  return  to  supper 
— no  one  at  “The  Anglers”  had  seen  him  since  he  disappeared  behind  the  ait 
— most  likely  he  had  been  called  by  some  one  who  wanted  a moonlight  row — 
nothing  more  likely.  Fanny  prided  herself,  amongst  other  strong-minded 
notions,  on  never  being  anxious  or  uneasy  about  anything — “ It  would  all  come 
right ; and  if  it  did  not,  what  odds  ?” 

However,  when  “the  neighbours”  were  asleep,  and  the  moon  was  gone 
down,  and  the  church  clock  “ gone  one,”  Fanny  might  have  been  seen  peering 
through  the  half-darkness,  rustling  among  the  boats,  and  after  unmooring  one, 
rowing  from  ait  to  ait — down  one  channel,  up  another,  frighting  the  water- 
fowl,  and  calling,  in  a suppressed  voice — even  there  ashamed  of  her  anxiety — 
“Gilbert ! — husband  ! — Gilbert  1” 

No  one  heard  her  shriek  of  terror  when,  right  across  a creek,  she  discovered 
“ The  Forget-me-not  ” alone,  unmoved  by  breeze  or  ripple ! In  a moment 
she  sprang  on  board.  Where  were  the  oars  ? — one  lying  across  the  seats, 
another  floated  within  reach  of  her  hand. 

“ Gilbert!— husband  !— Gilbert  1 ” She  was  unanswered,  unechoed,  iu  the 
stillness  of  the  lonely  night. 

She  hastened  to  the  village,  and  shouted  loudly  and  strongly  from  house 
to  house,  that  they  were  to  get  up  and  seek  and  find,  for  that  Gilbert’s  boat  was 


drifting  beside  the  bank — but  where  was  Gilbert  Golding?  They  must  wake 
up  and  find  her  husband.  And  so  they  all  did— that  is,  they  arose  and  sought; 
and  during  the  remnant  of  that  night,  and  all  the  following  day,  they  dragged 
the  Thames,  and  hunted,  and  took  council  together,  and  dragged  the  waters  in 
every  creek  and  willowy  bay,  for  him  they  did  not  find. 

Fanny  looked  for  neither  sympathy  nor  kindness — she  rather  repelled  both, 
yet  seemed  endowed  with  almost  supernatural  strength,  and  worked  as  seldom 
woman  was  known  to  work  before.  She  kept  the  boat  in  repair,  aud  twice 
each  year  repainted  with  her  own  hand  her  husband’s  name  upon  it ; she 
would’  not  sell  it,  but  let  it  out,  and  always  saw  to  its  mooring  and  cleaning. 
As  her  boys  grew  up,  she  steadily  refused  to  let  them  take  to  the  water : she 
said  “ their  lather  would  not  like  it.”  All  her  words  and  deeds  proved  that  she 
did  not,  or  would  not,  consider  him  dead:  and  during  moonlight  nights,  no  one 
was  surprised  to  hear  Fanny  unmoor  a boat  and  paddle  it  beside  the  banks, 
and  among  the  reeds  and  willows — now  in*  now  out  of  the  moonshine 
always  returning  to  her  widowed  bed  before  dawn  of  day.  There  were  no 
three  finer  lads  iu  Surrey  than  the  three  Goldings — good,  steady  boys,  constant 
and  attentive  at  school,  and  afterwards  constant  and  attentive  to  their  work. 
We  came  upon  those  three  lads  quite  unexpectedly  oue  sultry  summer  after- 
noon : we  were  sauntering  through  a friend's  grounds  (you  may  seethe  top  ot  thc- 
honsc  above  the  trees)  along  a pathway  which  led  to  an  unprotected  foot-bridge 
that  crossed  a small  arm  of  the  Thames,  half  pool,  half  rivulet,  sometimes 
more  than  half  emply — at  times  like  a water-garden,  at  others  a little  mimic 
sea.  We  knew  by  the  rapid  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bells,  and  the  bleating  from 
a pen  which  skirted  the  pathway,  that  something  particular  was  going  forward 
among  the  sheep.  Upon  the  bank  stood  Edward  Golding,  in  vigorous  yet 
kind  contention  with  a strong-minded  young  ram,  that  objected  to  being 
washed  ; while  William,  the  second  lad,  waist  high  iu  the  water,  stretched  out 
his  arms  to  receive  the  obstinate  animal,  and  the  youngest  was  occupied  with  a 
little  lamb,  which  soon  ran  bleating  and  dripping  to  its  mother.  The  lads 
enjoyed  the  work,  and  the  worthy  farmer  assured  us  he  would  rather  have  the 
Golding  lads  to  help  at  his  sheep- washing  than  any  three  men  in  the  parish, 


SHEEP  WASHING. 


for  " Ye  see,”  he  said,  “ they  arc  both  strong  and  tender.”  Fanny  must  have 
been  proud  of  her  boys,  but  she  did  not  say  so.  She  toiled  on,  thought  and 
worked,  silent  and  reserved  even  to  her  own  children  ; and  though  consider- 
ably aged,  still  passed  more  than  one  sleepless  night  during  each  full  moon 
rowing  amongst  the  sedges  between  the  aits — up  oue  channel,  down  another. 
Poor  Fanny  ! 

The  very  night  of  the  sheep-washing  the  lads  took  their  homeward  way, 
sinzing  one  of  the  Christmas  carols  in  joyful  tuue.  As  they  drew  near  home 
their  voices  fell,  for  though  their  humble  cottage  home  abounded  in  comforts, 
and  they  knew  their  tea  would  be  ready,  the  cake  baked,  and  their  shoes  and 
stockiugs  warm  on  the  hearth,  still  there  was  always  something  about  their 
mother  that  forbade  merriment : they  could  tell  her  all  their  little  troubles, 
and  she  would  give  them  good  advice,  and  something  like  sympathy  in  her  own 
hard  fashion  ; but  she  had  neither  ears  nor  smiles  for  their  joys.  They  saw  the 
door  was  open — their  mother  met  them  on  the  threshold — a strange  awe  crept 
over  them,  and  they  stood  round  the  little  table  without  speaking,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  cake  was  cut,  and  two  persons  had  evidently  been 
sitting  there.  Fanny  pointed  this  out  to  them,  but  did  not  speak. 

“What  is ?”  The  inquiry  was  arrested  by  their  mother’s  impatient, 

almost  imperious  gesture.  Silently  she  glided  towards  her  little  bed-room  ; the 
check  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn.  She  seized  the  arm  of  her  eldest  sou, 
and  croaked,  rather  than  whispered — 

“ I knew  he  would  come  back,  alive  or  dead — I knew  he  would  come  back  : 
he  is  now  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  llemember,  he  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned why  he  went,  or  where  he  has  been;  he  is  my  husband, — your  father, 
boys.  He  is  come  home — home — six  years  gone — eight  years  gone — but  he 
is  home ! Hush ! Let  us  pray,  and  thank  God  ! ” 

Silently  they  knelt  down — silently  they  prayed — silently  the  incense  of 
thanksgiving  rose  and  passed  to  Heaven.  Nor  did  they  see  their  father  until 
morning;  and  then,  instead  of  Fanny,  a grey-headed,  weather-beaten  man 
unmoored  the  “ Forget-me-not.” 

When  his  wife  was  not  present,  his  neighbours  did  not  hesitate  to  question 
him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  disappearance,  and  where  he  had  been. 

“ He  wanted  to  see  the  world,”  he  said,  “and  had  done  so ; and  was  not  a 
little  glad  to  get  home  again.” 

And  that  was  all ! 


compliment  to  the  reigning  family,  the  Della  Itovere,  whose  well-known 
cognizance  was  the  oak-branch : the  date  of  the  piece  is  about  1520.  The 
spirited  work  represented  at  the  head  of  the  second  column,  is  a lamp-stand, 
in  gilt  bronze  or  or-molu;  it  is  of  Venetian  origin,  of  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  The  original  is  finely  chiselled  in  a bold  and  masterly  style,  and 


of  a flowering  shrub  ; the  use  of  natural  objects,  as  direct  types  of  ornament, 
is  a leading  characteristic  of  Chinese  art : we  see  it  in  various  examples  of  the 
ornamental  work  of  the  country.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  the 
manner  in  which  the  space  is  filled  with  graceful  forms,  properly  balanced  and 
contrasted  in  every  part  of  the  surface,  is  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
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OBJECTS  OF  DECORATIVE  ART  SUGGESTIVE  TO  DESIGNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


affords  a capital  example  for  the  treatment  of  sculptured  metal-work  ; the  tame 
and  laboured  handyworkof  the  modern  bronze  chaser  is  completely  thrown  into 
the  shade,  when  contrasted  with  the  sharp  and  decisive  execution  here  dis- 
played. This  design  might,  with  but  little  alteration,  be  again  brought  into 


The  first  object  now  illustrated  is  a plate  or  salver  in  painted  earthenware, 
manufactured  at  Tangiers,  in  Morocco.  Notwithstanding  the  interlaced  design, 
literally  identical  with  patterns  on  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  and  on  buildings 
of  great  antiquity  at  Cairo,  it  is  of  modern  origin,  and  was  perhaps  only 


manufactured  a few  years  ago.  The  next  piece,  also  an  earthenware  dish, 
is  a very  different  production ; this  is  a specimen  of  the  interesting  ware  of  the 
celebrated  Bernard  Palissy,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  pieces  produced  after  his 
final  settlement  in  Paris : its  date  may  be  reasonably  assigned  to  somewhere 


use.  Silver-gilt  salver — Flemish  17th  century  work — decorated  with  a 
border  of  scroll  foliage  in  relief,  executed  en  repousse.  The  details  of  this 
design  are  arranged  with  great  taste  and  ingenuity,  so  as  to  fill  the  decorative 
space,  or  ground  of  the  border,  without  any  appearance  of  constraint.  The 


about  the  year  1570.  We  have  next  a specimen  of  Italian  enamelled  earthen- 
ware or  “ Majolica,”  produced  cither  at  Urbino  or  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Castel-Durante.  The  tasteful  pattern  of  oak  foliage  is  a favourite  one  in  the 
earlier  products  of  this  renowned  manufactory,  and  was  in  fact  intended  as  a 


last  engraving  on  this  page  represents  the  lid  of  a box,  of  Chinese  work, 
the  pattern  is  executed  in  a species  of  mosaic  work,  in  relief,  of  mother-of-pearl. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  ornamentation  consists  of  a conventional  rendering 
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Bellows  in  carved  chestnut  wood,  Italian,  pro- 
bably Venetian  work,  circa  1550.  This  compara- 
tively humble  object  of  domestic  use  was,  during 
the  Renaissance  period,  a favourite  object  with  the 
decorative  artist ; specimens  have  come  down  to  us 
displaying  admirable  skill,  both  in  design  and  exe- 


cution; in  this  specimen  the  details  are  beautifully 
picked  out  in  gold  ; the  nozzle  or  spout  is  in  bronze, 
very  artistically  chiselled.  Saltcellar  in  Palissy- 
ware.  This  is  a rare  and  elegant  specimen  of  the 
skill  of  the  old  French  potter;  it  is  brilliantly 
enamelled  with  bright  gi'een,  brown,  yellow,  anil 


is  entirely  beaten  up  by  hand,  and,  although  some- 
what coarse,  is  vciy  effective.  The  shape  of  the 
piece  is  very  good,  recalling  the  antique,  and  nothing 
cau  be  at  the  same  time  in  better  taste,  or  more 


I thorouglxly  well  adapted  for  use,  than  the  spout  and 
i handle.  The  great  want  of  artistic  feeling  in  the 
ornamental  production  of  our  modern  coppersmiths 
would  be  evinced  by  comparing,  for  instance,  a 


modern  design  of  a tea-urn  or  coffee-pot,  with  this  filigree-work  with  which  the  originals  are  orna- 
cheap,  yet  thoroughly  artistic  article,  of  aucient  meuted,  could  not  be  represented  in  an  engraving, 
manufacture.  The  four  pieces  beneath  illustrate  and  their  interest  is  in  consequence  diminished ; the 
forms  of  ancient  Venetian  glasses.  The  elaborate  simple  elegauce  of  outline  they  all  display,  is,  how- 


marbled  glazes,  and  is  of  Palissy’s  best  time  and 
most  careful  workmanship.  The  large  ewer  is  in 
thin  beaten  copper,  aud  was  doubtless  intended  to 
contain  scented  water ; it  is  of  Venetian  work,  of  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century.  The  ornamentation 


ever,  well  worthy  of  regard,  and  is  calculated  to 
afford  useful  suggestion  to  modern  designers  for 
glass.  Ancient  Venetian  glass  is  nearly  always 
blown,  seldom  moulded,  and  never  cut ; extreme 
thinness  of  substance  was  esteemed  a quality  of 


excellence.  The  material  itself  was  coarse  in  the 
extreme,  as  compared  with  modern  glass,  and  the 
advantageous  display  of  the  natural  lustre  of  the 
glass,  little,  if  at  all,  taken  into  account ; beauty 
of  form,  on  the  other  hand,  was  never  lost  sight  of. 
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The  two  engravings  at  the  head  of  this  page  are  of  carved  and  gilded  wood 
frames,  of  old  Venetian  work,  of  the  end  of  the  17th  or  beginning  of  the 
18th  centuiy.  The  first  has  a small  cup  attached,  and  was  used  as  a lenitier 
or  holy  water  stoup,  the  oval  frame  having  probably  held  a small  picture  of  a 


style  of  Flemish  sculpture  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  The  small 
mirror,  now  wanting,  was  doubtless  of  speculum  metal,  mirrors  of  silvered  glass 
not  being  in  use  30  early  as  this.  The  architectonic  details  of  this  frame  afford 
a curious  instance  of  forms  in  relief  sculptured  in  perspective ; the  figures  arc 


sacred  subject  painted  on  copper.  The  second  appears  to  have  been  a small 
mirror  frame.  Although  not  of  the  purest  period,  there  is  a florid  richness  of 
style  about  these  objects,  and  an  amount  of  fancy  displayed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  details,  which  raise  them  far  above  mediocrity.  They  are,  it  is  true, 


full  of  the  structural  inaccuracies  common  to  the  rococo  ornament  of  the  period 
to  which  they  belong,  yet  how  infinitely  superior  they  are  to  the  flimsy  modem 
“compo”  frames  of  this  class  now  produced!  The  next  example,  also  a mirror 
frame,  is  a work  of  much  higher  pretension  ; it  is  in  carved  oak,  of  the  highest 


carved  in  full  relief,  in  a most  masterly  manner,  and  are  evidently  from  I he 
hand  of  an  emiuent  artist.  Our  last  example  is  an  arm-chair,  also  of  Flemish 
Renaissance  work,  probably  of  about  the  year  1600;  it  is  in  carved  oak,  the 
seat  covered  with  needlework.  This  chair  was  purchased  at  the  Bernal  sale, 


and  was  one  of  the  few  examples  of  early  furniture  in  that  renowned  collection. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  in  its  pristine  state,  which  can  be  said 
of  so  few  out  of  the  innumerable  specimens  of  old  carved  furniture  which 
adorn  the  rooms  of  modern  virtuosi. 
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THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  YOUNG  FALCONER. 

F.  Tayler,  Fainter.  C.  W.  Sharpe,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1 ft.  Of  in.  by  10J  in. 

No  department  of  the  recent  “ Art-Treasures  Exhi- 
bition” at  Manchester  afforded,  it  may  be  assumed, 
greater  pleasure  to  the  lover  of  pictorial  art  than 
that  allotted  to  the  display  of  paintings  in  water- 
colours. Ranged,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  accord- 
ing to  their  epochs,  we  were  enabled  to  examine  the 
progress  of  this  art  from  its  earliest  date — its 
infancy  of  weakness — to  the  maturity  aud  strength 
into  which  it  has  grown  up  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  and  to  which  the  artists  of  our  own 
country  have  alone  been  able  to  attain  ; they  have 
left  all  continental  rivals  immeasurably  behind. 
This  pre-eminence  is  principally  owing,  we  believe, 
to  the  patronage  our  artists  receive : the  demand 
for  works  of  this  kind  has  proved  an  incentive  to 
them  to  carry  their  productions  as  near  perfection 
as  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Art,  and  a 
scientific  acquaintance  with  the  materials  employed, 
will  admit : it  may  now  he  safely  affirmed  that  the 
power  of  water-colour  painting  “ can  no  further 
go as  now  practised  by  our  most  distinguished 
painters,  we  see  in  it  every  quality  of  excellence 
that  can  be  desired. 

What  a contrast  do  the  works  of  the  best  ancient 
masters  offer  to  those  we  are  annually  accustomed 
to  see  in  the  two  galleries  in  Pall  Mall ! Setting 
aside  the  single  matter  of  composition, — the  supe- 
riority of  which  in  either  class  will  always  be  a 
matter  of  taste  and  opinion, — there  cannot  be  a 
question  that  while  the  old  painters  attempted  little 
more  than  thin,  slightly- tinted  sketches,  the  moderns 
have  succeeded  in  producing  pictures  elaborate  in 
execution,  with  a power  and  brilliancy  of  colour 
unsurpassable  even  in  oils. 

Frederick  Tayler,  the  painter  of  “The  Young 
Falconer,”  is  an  artist  who  has  done  much  to 
sustain  the  supremacy  of  our  Water-Colour  School ; 
he  has  long  been  a member,  and  has  just  been 
elected  president  of  the  elder  society,  iu  whose 
gallery  his  pictures  have  an  interest  peculiar  to 
themselves,  inasmuch  as  from  the  nature  of  their 
subjects  there  are  none  to  come  into  competition 
with  them.  He  is  the  Nimrod  of  painters:  his 
delight  is  in  horses,  dogs,  and  in  everything  which 
relates  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  whether  of  our 
own  time  or  of  that  of  our  forefathers.  Like  his 
compeer  in  oils,  Landseer,  he  is  equally  at  home  iu 
the  courtyard  of  some  old  baronial  mansion,  where 
yeomen,  prickers,  huntsmen,  hounds,  horses,  mingle 
with  cavaliers  and  ladies,  all  eager  for  the  field,  and 
on  the  misty  hills  of  the  north,  "where  the  Highland 
gillie,  with  his  “twa  or  three  doggies,”  stands  like 
a sentinel  at  his  post,  watching  the  motions  of  the 
enemy. 

His  “ Young  Falconer,”  exhibited  at  the  Water- 
Colour  Gallery  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago — 
where  it  was  purchased  on  the  day  when  her 
Majesty  aud  the  Prince  Consort  visited  the  exhibi- 
tion— is  an  elegant  little  composition  ; the  youthful 
sportsmau  is  evidently  of  gentle  blood,  the  page 
doubtless  of  some  “ fayre  ladye,”  whose  favourite 
hawk  is  perched  on  his  hand  : at  his  feet  lies  a dead 
heron,  that  has  fallen  a victim  to  the  deadly  swoop 
of  the  well-trained  bird  of  prey : two  noble  dogs 
complete  the  group,  which  coinbiues  to  form  a 
charming  picture  of  one  of  the  principal  amuse- 
ments of  our  ancestors,  and  which  was  followed  even 
among  the  dangers  aud  occupations  of  war,  for 
Froissart  says  that  when  Edward  III.  invaded  France, 
he  took  with  him  thirty  falconers  on  horseback,  who 
had  charge  of  his  hawks : and  every  day  he  either 
hunted  or  went  to  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
hawking,  as  his  fancy  inclined  him. 

Though  the  royal  establishment  still  retains  its 
hereditary  Grand  Falconer,  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  the  pastime  of  hawking  is 
gone  quite  into  disuse.  George,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who  died  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
attempted  to  revive  it;  and  still  later,  Colonel 
Tlioruton,  the  well-known  Yorkshire  sportsman. 
Sir  John  Sebright,  aud  a few  other  Norfolk  gentle- 
men, possessed  hawking  establishments : but  these 
have  passed  away,  and  the  diversion  is  now  only  to 
be  regarded  among  the  customs  of  the  past. 

The  picture  is  in  the  Collection  at  Osborne. 


THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  fifth  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety lias  been  opened  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  We  find  there,  seven  hundred  and 
five  photographic  pictures,  independently  of 
the  works  executed  by  the  Royal  Engineers, 
which  are  a very  important  addition  to  the 
collection.  There  are  many  very  beautiful 
pictures  to  be  found  amongst  those  now  ex- 
hibited, some  few  of  them  showing  a consider- 
able amount  of  careful  study,  great  artistic 
feeling,  and  perfect  manipulation.  But  the 
exhibition  fails  to  prove  that  any  advance  has 
been  made  in  this  country,  in  either  the  science 
or  the  art  of  photograph}”. 

The  Photographic  Society  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  promoting 
“ the  Art  and  Science  of  Photography,”  and  for 
encouraging  its  application  in  various  direc- 
tions. We  cannot  say  that  tliis  purpose  has 
been  fulfilled.  Even  regarding  photography 
as  an  art,  with  a few  exceptions,  we  find  no 
better  pictures  now,  than  were  produced  ere 
yet  the  society  had  existence ; and,  as  a science, 
photography  lias  not  advanced  in  the  slightest 
degree,  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  in  any 
direction  which  can  be  traced  to  the  society. 

Owing  to  the  important  trade  which  is  now 
carried  on  in  photographic  pictures  of  various 
kinds,  men  have  been  stimulated  to  aim  at  the 
production  of  fine  effects  in  their  pictures,  and 
frequently  they  have  succeeded.  The  success, 
however,  is  not  always  honestly  secured,  and 
we  would  urge  upon  the  Photographic  Society 
the  importance  of  insisting,  in  any  future  ex- 
hibitions, that  the  original  negative  photograph 
should  be  exhibited  by  the  side  of  the  positive 
picture.  The  ease  with  which  any  one,  pos- 
sessing some  little  artistic  power,  can  add  to 
or  take  from  the  original  negative  production, 
offers  a fatal  facility,  which  we  find  is  too  fre- 
quently made  available  to  the  production  of 
artistic  results.  In  many  of  the  largest  aud 
finest  photographs,  which  have  excited  atten- 
tion in  the  windows  of  the  dealers  in  Loudon, 
many  of  the  effects,  beautiful  though  they  be, 
are  the  reverse  of  the  truth;  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  much  artistic  skill  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  originals,  from  which  the  pic- 
tures we  speak  of  nave  been  printed.  The 
Photographic  Society  is  bound  to  check  this 
by  every  means  within  its  power ; and  it 
certainly  should  secure  an  exhibition  of  pure 
photographic  production.  It  has  been  said — 
aud  it  will  no  doubt  be  said  again — that  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  slopping  out  an  objection- 
able light,  or  in  giving  transparency  to  too 
dense  a shadow, — that  defects  in  the  film  or 
the  paper  may,  with  all  innocence,  be  repaired, 
and  thus  a finer  result  secured.  This  is  all 
well  enough,  if  it  is  merely  an  artistic  result  at 
which  we  aim.  If  we  desire  for  our  drawing- 
room, or  our  portfolio,  effective  pictures,  dis- 
regarding the  means  by  which  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced, there  can  be  no  objection  to  touching. 
The  pictures,  however,  which  form  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Photographic  Society  should  be 
photographs  in  all  truth. 

There  are  powers  in  the  photographic  art 
which  are  yet  waiting  for  development.  It  was 
said  by  M.  Biot,  in  1840,  in  reference  to  the 
varying  chemical  influences  of  surfaces  differ- 
ently coloured,  that  we  could  not  hope  to  re- 
concile, on  the  sun-drawn  pictures,  the  effects 
of  light  aud  shadow  which  are  dependent  upon 
colour.  He  proceeds — “ These  are  the  difficul- 
ties generally  inherent  in  the  formation  of 
chemical  pictures ; and  they  show,  I think, 
evidently,  the  illusion  of  the  experimenters  who 
hope  to  reconcile,  not  only  the  intensity,  but 
the  tints  of  the  chemical  impressions  produced 
by  radiations,  with  the  colours  of  the  objects 


from  which  these  radiations  emanate 

Thus  some  of  Mr.  Talbot’s  pictures  represent 
white  porcelain  vases,  coloured  shells,  a candle- 
stick (of  metal)  with  its  taper,  a stand  of  white 
hyacinths.  The  whole  of  these  objects  are  felt 
and  perceived  very  well  in  their  chemical  image; 
but  the  parts  which  reflect  the  pure  white 
light,  probably  also  the  radiations  of  every  kind, 
are,  relatively  to  the  others,  in  an  exaggerated 
proportion  of  illumination,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  result  partially  from  the  capillary  com- 
munication during  the  continuance  of  the 
action;  so  that  the  inequality  would  be  less 
if  the  paper  were  more  sensitive,  or  more 
rapidly  acted  on.” 

With  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  collo- 
dion processes,  the  objections,  so  well  urged 
by  M.  Biot,  have  been  partially  removed. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  ; and  if  any  one 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  some  of 
the  finest  of  the  true  photographs  in  the  pre- 
sent exhibition,  they  will  discover  that  some 
parts  are  more  strongly  illuminated  than  in 
nature,  and  that  others  sink  into  a deep  shadow, 
which  is  never  seen,  in  reality,  during  the  hours 
of  daylight.  The  truthfulness  of  photography 
as  it  regards  the  outlines  of  objects,  and  the 
infinite  minuteness  of  details,  give  an  inexpres- 
sible charm  to  those  productions,  and  blind  us 
to  defects  which  are  yet  found  in  the  best 
chemical  pictures. 

We  know  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
overcoming  these  defects,  but  we  also  have” the 
evidence  of  Herschel,  and  the  chromatic  re- 
sults of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  proving  to  us 
that  by  a proper  adjustment,  and  a careful 
selection  of  the  chemical  agents  employed,  we 
may  pi-oduce  photographic  tablets  which  are 
nearly  equally  sensitive  to  all  the  prismatic 
rays.  Our  photographers  confine  themselves 
to  certain  salts  of  silver,  as  if  there  were  no 
other  preparations  susceptible  of  actinic  in- 
fluence, whereas  there  is  scarcely  a chemical 
compound  which  will  not,  under  some  condition, 
yield  to  the  decomposing  power  of  the  solar 
rays.  If,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the 
production  of  such  pictures  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, some  of  our  photographers  would  con- 
tent themselves  for  a season  with  the  results 
obtainable  from  a series  of  well-devised  experi- 
ments, having  for  their  object  the  production 
of  tablets  on  which  the  neutral  tone  represent- 
ing blue,  should  be  in  true  contrast  with  the 
tone  by  which  yellow  should  be  depicted,  we 
might  expect  sun  - pictures  of  far  greater 
beauty  than  any  which  we  have  yet  seen.  An 
attentive  study  of  the  spectrum,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  different  chemically-prepared  sur- 
faces, would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  this 
scientific  art  beyond  the  dreams  of  its  present 
admirers. 

We  cannot  discover  a novelty  in  the  exhibi- 
tion : the  instantaneous  pictures,  giving  us  the 
breaking  waves,  have  been  familiar  to  us  since 
the  very  first  evening  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society;  the  dramatic  groups,  which 
are  exceedingly  clever,  cease  to  strike  us  with 
the  surprise  and  pleasure  with  which  we  beheld 
them  four  years  since ; and  so  of  all  the  other 
pictures  now  hung  at  the  Kensington  Museum. 
Why  do  we  miss  the  names  of  so  many  excel- 
lent amateur  photographers  who  have  hitherto 
been  regular  exhibitors  ? Why  have  we  so 
many  pictures  which  have  already  been  seen  in 
this  or  in  other  exhibitions  ? 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in  the  most 
friendly  and  honest  spirit.  We  desire  to  see 
the  Photographic  Society  filling  a high  and 
honourable  position,  and  feeling  that  the  pre- 
sent is  the  proper  time  to  draw  attention  to 
its  shortcomings  and  its  mistakes,  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  do  so.  The  Photographic  Society 
must,  if  it  degenerates  into  a trading  society, 
soon  cease  to  exist ; and  unless  the  exhibitions 
of  the  society  enable  the  public  to  see  photo- 
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graphic  effects  superior  to  those  which  arc 
common  in  every  principal  street  in  London,  | 
they  will  not  be  attractive.  In  time,  we  trust, 
the  society  will  look  to  this. 

It  must  not  he  supposed  that  there  are  not 
any  objects  of  interest  in  this  photographic 
exhibition.  There  are  many  singularly  beauti- 
ful pictures,  upon  which  we  gaze  and  gaze 
until  we  find  ourselves  transported  in  thought 
to  the  scenes  so  faithfully  represented.  Mr. 
Hoger  Fenton,  as  usual,  gives  us  many  well- 
selected  scenes,  treated  with  his  artistic  feeling, 
and  full  of  those  marvellous  details  which  have 
ever  been  the  prominent  charm  of  a photograph. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Llewelyn,  too,  rejoices  in  those 
charming  bits  of  nature  with  which  South 
Wales  abounds.  The  real  value  of  photography 
is,  however,  most  strikingly  shown  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  F.  Frith,  jun.  His  subjects  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt  impress  us  with  4 con- 
sciousness of  truth  and  power  which  110  other 
Art-production  could  produce.  The  sands  of 
the  desert  have  for  centuries  been  grinding 
those  gigantic  columns  and  colossal  statues ; 
and  there,  before  us,  is  the  abraded  stone,  every 
mark  being  preserved  to  tell  how  slovylv,  but 
yet  how  surely,  the  dust  of  the  earth  is  over- 
coming the  greatest  works  of  man.  All  those 
photographs  by  Mr.  F.  Frith  should  be  very 
carefully  studied. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Adelaide,  exhibits  portraits  of 
the  aborigines  of  South  Australia;  these  are 
valuable  contributions  to  ethnological  science, 
and  we  hope  to  see  similar  productions  from 
I other  lands. 

There  are  a large  number  of  portraits,  vary- 
ing very  much  in  character,  many  of  them  very 
excellent,  both  as  portraits  and  as  photo- 
graphs ; and  some  which  should  not  have  been 
hung  at  all.  Better  tilings  can  be  seen  any  day 
in  tlie  advertising  frames  of  the  numerous 
portrait  establishments.  This  being  the  case 
we  refrain  from  mentioning  any. 

Amongst  the  studies  of  nature  we  must 
* name  with  especial  praise  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Ross  and  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
geological  studies  of  Mr.  J.  W.  G.  Guf.cli. 

Mr.  0.  G.  Reijlander  exhibits  here  the  pho- 
tograph which  excited  so  much  attention  at  the 
Manchester  Exhibition,  of  “The  Two  Ways  of 
Life.”  Virtue  and  Vice — Industry  and  Plea- 
sure— arc  here  displayed  with  an  allegorical 
felicity,  which  is — under  all  the  circumstances 
of  producing  such  a picture — surprising.  The 
pose  of  each  figure  is  good,  and  the  grouping 
of  the  whole  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
We  do  not,  however,  desire  to  see  many  ad- 
vances in  this  direction.  Works  of  high  Art 
are  not  to  lie  executed  by  a mechanical  con- 
trivance. The  hand  of  man,  guided  by  the 
heaven-born  mind,  can  alone  achieve  greatness 
in  this  direction.  Mr.  Lake  Price  exhibits 
some  pictures  belonging  to  the  same  class  as 
this  one  (and  others)  by  Mr.  Reijlander. 
“ Robinson  Crusoe  ” is  his  subject,  ana  pleas- 
ing pictures  has  this  artist  made  of  our 
schoolboy  hero. 

Mr.  Cundall,  Messrs.  Maull  and  Polyblank, 
C.  Thurston  Thompson,  Caldesi,  andMonteccbi, 
and  several  others,  are  exhibitors  of  exceed- 
ingly good  photographs. 

Wc  are  much  pleased  with  the  north  room, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  photographic  works  of 
the  Royal  Engineers.  These  illustrate  the  real 
value  of  the  art  of  photography.  A series  of 
photographs  illustrating  the  application  of  pho- 
tography to  the  reduction  of  maps,  as  intro- 
duced hy  Colonel  James,  R.  E.,  and  practised 
in  the  Ordnance  Survey  under  his  direction,  is 
stated  to  effect  an  annual  saving  to  the  coun- 
try of  £1800  in  this  Department.  Various 
works  upon  which  this  Corps  have  been  en- 
aged  are  photographed  as  in  progress ; and  a 
etter  clerk  of  the  works  than  the  camera- 
obscura  cannot  be  conceived.  The  progress 
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of  every  day’s  work  is  told  with  unerring 
fidelity.  Some  ingenious  cameras,  and  one 
very  large  one,  with  folding  arrangements,  shows 
how  thoroughly  the  engineers  purpose  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  art,  which  we  have  done 
our  utmost  to  encourage  from  the  first  days 
of  the  Daguerreotype  to  the  present  hour. 

In  conclusion,  wc  again  urge  upon  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Photographic  Society,  the  importance 
of  stimulating  scientific  inquiry  among  its 
members ; and  the  absolute  necessity  of  having 
the  negatives  submitted  to  a oommittee — even 
if  they  are  not  exhibited — so  that  the  photo- 
graphic truthfulness  of  every  picture  shall  be 
guaranteed. 


HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  POTTERY* 

"VVe  accept  this  work  as  .1  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  ancient  Fictile  art.  The  history  of  that 
art  whose  earliest  exponents  afford  indubitable,  and, 
in  some  respects,  the  only  data,  from  which  the 
theology,  manners,  customs,  and  literature  of  the 
ancients  are  determined,  must  naturally,  from  this 
cause  alone,  awaken  deep  and  lively  interest,  inde- 
pendently of  any  consideration  it  may  claim  as  the 
most  comprehensive  and  perfect  medium  lor  the 
illustration  of  industrial  skill. 

Certainly  no  branch  of  manufacture  offers  so 
ancient  and  close  an  alliance  between  Art  and  utility 
a3  that  of  the  potter.  The  extreme  plasticity  of 
certain  earths,  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
fashioned  into  forms  suited  to  ordinary  domestic 
requirements,  the  consistency  which  even  natural 
heat  will  give  to  them,  have  conduced  to  the  general 
adoption  of  this  class  of  labour,  even  in  the  primitive 
stages  of  savage  life.  We  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  it  was  practised  amongst  all  the  early 
families,  and  retained  by  them  when  they  were  dis- 
persed abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Whether 
the  fashioning  and  hardening  of  clay  was  first  prac- 
tised by  the  potter  or  the  briekmaker  must  ever 
remain  a matter  of  speculation.  Bricks  “ thoroughly 
burned”  were  used  at  the  building  of  Babel,  2300 
years  before  the  Christiau  era. 

The  most  ancient  and  the  most  simple  piece  of 
machinery  in  the  world  is  the  potter's  wheel,  and 
there  is  none  which  so  signally  exhibits  the  power  of 
mechanical  contrivance  in  giving  beauty  and  utility 
to  shapeless  masses  of  matter.  A formless  lump 
of  clay  is  set  upon  the  wheel  before  the  thrower ; as 
the  wheel  revolves,  it  shoots  up  into  a long  thin 
column,  and  is  then  pressed  down  into  a globular  form; 
then  the  finger,  or  a simple  profile  of  wood,  gradu- 
ally shapes  it  inside,  while  the  hand  gives  it  external 
form  : and  in  less  time  than  we  can  describe  the 
process,  a vase,  a jar,  a basin,  or  a cup,  is  finished, 
and  needs  only  to  be  endowed  with  such  consistency 
as  will  enable  it  to  retain  the  form  which  it  has 
received. 

The  antiquity,  and  also  the  nobility  of  the  art,  are 
demonstrated  by  the  repeated  references  to  it  in 
Holy  Writ,  and  especially  in  similitudes  which 
emanate  directly  from  the  Divine  imagery.  For 
example,  Gen  xi.  3 — “ And  they  said  one  to  another, 
Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and  burn  them 
thoroughly.”  Jeremiah  xviii.  3 — “Then  I went 
down  to  the  potter’s  house,  and,  behold,  he  wrought, 
a work  on  the  wheels.  And  the  vessel  that  he 
made  of  clay  was  marred  in  the  hands  of  the  potter ; 
so  he  made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good 
to  the  potter  to  make  it.  O house  of  Israel,  can- 
not I do  with  thee  as  this  potter  ? saith  the  Lord. 
Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  so 
are  ye  in  my  hand,  O house  of  Israel.”  Chronicles 
iv.  23 — “These  were  the  potters,  and  those  that 
dwelt  amongst  plants  and  hedges  ; there  they  dwelt 
with  the  king  for  his  work.”  The  last  quotation  we 
shall  make  is  of  a very  remarkable  character,  and 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  art  of  glazing  earthen- 
ware vessels  had  been  discovered  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era : the  words  are — 
“ Burning  lips  and  a wicked  heart  arc  like  a potsherd 
covered  with  silver  dross.” — Proverbs  xxvi.  23. 


* “ History  of  Ancient  Pottery,"  by  Sameel  Birch, 
F.S.A.,  in  2 Volumes,  illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates 
and  numerous  Engravings.  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street.  1858. 
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Not  only  do  the  preceding  texts  establish  so  early 
a date  for  "these  operations,  but  what  adds  materially  | 
to  the  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  the  principal  j 
processes,  is  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  fabrication  ; 
remains  so  essentially  the  same,  that  were  it  possible  ! 
to  resuscitate  the  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  potter,  he  | 
could  find  immediate  and  remunerative  employment  i 
in  our  Staffordshire  Potteries. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  has  tempted  us  into 
these  preliminary  remarks,  for  which  wc  offer  no  j 
excuse,  but  will  proceed  to  the  duty  of  our  review. 

Mr.  Birch  gives  us  in  his  work  the  result  of  many  | 
years’  patient  investigation  and  research,  which  both  j 
his  attainments  and  the  position  he  holds  eminently 
qualify  him  to  turn  to  valuable  account.  The  sub-  I 
ject  is  subdivided  into  five  parts, — the  first  referring  I 
to  Egyptian  and  Oriental  pottery,  the  second  to  j 
Greek,  the  third  to  Etruscan,  the  fourth  to  Roman, 
and  the  fifth  to  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Scandinavian.  i 
Within  the  limits  to  which  our  space  restricts  us,  it 
is  impossible,  in  regard  to  a work  so  comprehensive, 
to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  heads  of  the  separate 
classifications,  and  present  such  extracts  as  oiler  the 
most  novel  features  in  themselves,  or  a more  than 
usually  conclusive  elucidation  of  the  specialities  to 
which  they  refer.  On  such  a subject  it  follows  that 
the  anthor  is  indebted  for  a considerable  portion 
of  the  material  to  previous  pioneers  in  the  same  ( 
path,  and  this  he  very  candidly  acknowledges.  ! 
This  has  been  collected  and  digested  with  consider-  j 
able  care  and  judgment,  and  the  whole  consecutively 
arranged,  so  as  to  form  a progressive  detail  of  the 
various  stages  of  this  interesting  manufacture,  chro-  j 
n ologi cal ly  arranged.  The  task  was  a laudable  one,  j 
and  has  been  very  adequately  fulfilled. 

The  first  part  is  devoted  to  Egyptian  and  Oriental 
pottery,  containing  reference  to  the  “ sun-dried 
bricks,”  and  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  devoted. 

The  custom  of  stamping  them  with  hieroglyphics  is 
attributed  to  the  object  of  marking  their  destination. 

The  clay  of  which  they  were  composed,  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — “ The  Fayoom  and  the  Delta,  which 
abounded  with  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  which  arc 
remote  from  the  principal  quarries,  must  have  pre- 
sented, at  the  most  ancient  period  of  the  national 
history,  the  appearance  of  a vast  brick-field.  The 
mud  brought  down  by  the  river  was  particularly 
adapted  for  bricks  and  pottery  : when  analysed  it 
has  been  found  that  about  one  half  is  argillaceous 
earth,  one  fourth  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  residue 
consists  of  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
water.  Close  to  the  river’s  banks  it  is  much  mixed 
with  sand,  which  it  loses  in  proportion  as  it  is 
carried  by  the  water  farther  from  them,  so  that  at  a 
certain  distance,  it  consists  of  pure  argil,  or  clay, 
which  at  the  present  day  forms  excellent  bricks, 
tobacco-pipes,  terra-cotta,  and  stucco.”  Some  of 
the  earliest  bricks  were  undoubtedly  those  made  for 
the  various  brick  pyramids,  although  it  is  not  pos-  I 
sible,  at  present,  to  determine  the  relative  antiquity 
of  all  these  edifices.  Several,  however,  are  tombs  of 
inonarchs  of  the  Twelfth  dynasty.  Bricks  of  this 
class  were  made  from  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  | 
and  nineteenth  dynasties,  till  about  the  10th  cen-  1 
tury,  n.c. 

Under  the  head  of  “Baked  Clay,”  follow  descrip- 
tions of  the  red  and  unglazed  terra-cotta,  of  which 
the  “common,  dull,  unpolished  earthenware  was 
made,”  as  well  as  bricks,  sarcophagi,  sepulchral 
cones,  figures,  vases,  &c.  Mr.  Birch  comments 
upon  the  peculiarity  of  this  clay  as  being  very  ah-  j 
sorbent : this  is  not  essentially  its  quality,  but  j 
depeudent-  upon  the  degree  of  beat  it  is  submitted  i j 
to  iu  the  process  of  vitrification.  The  clay  varies 
very  considerably  both  in  colour  and  texture,  ac-  ! 

cordiug  as  the  heat  is  more  or  less  intense.  A ■ 

moderate  temperature  was  sufficient  to  produce  | 

the  soft,  pale  tint  so  much  admired,  aud  at  this  ; 

heat  the  clay  is  absorbent.  This  was  often  obviated 
by  saturating  the  ware  in  oil.  Mr.  Birch  states 
— “The  use  of  terra-cotta  sarcophagi  was  rare  | 
among  the  Egyptians,  the  rich  availing  them- 
selves'' of  hard  "stones,  such  as  granite,  breccia, 
basalt,  and  alabaster,  as  well  as  sycamore,  cedar, 
and  sandal-wood.”  The  sepulchral  cones  are  thus 
noticed  : “ Certain  objects  deposited  with  the  dead, 
were  always  made  of  this  red-brick  earthen- 
ware. These  were  the  sepulchral  .cones  which,  as 
their  name  implies,  were  rude  cones,  turned  on  the 
potter’s  wheel,  and  stamped  on  their  liases  with  a 
hieroglyphical  inscription  in  bas-relief,  impressed 
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from  a mould:  their  inscribed  end  is  frequently 
paiuted  red ; a brick  has  been  found  thus  impressed. 
These  cones  have  been  found  placed  over  the  doors 
of  the  tombs,  or  scattered  on  the  floor  amidst  the 
debris.  Although  it  is  evident  that  they  were  part 
of  the  sepulchral  furniture,  their  use  proved  a riddle 
to  Egyptian  archaeologists.  Their  dimensions  are 
from  six  inches  to  a foot  in  length,  and  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Some  have  conjec- 
tured them  to  be  seals  for  sealing  the  tombs  ; others 
that  they  served  as  cards  of  invitation  to  the  mourners, 
or  passports  of  admission  to  the  sepulchres.  From 
recent  discoveries  made  at  Warka,  in  Babylonia,  it 
will  be  seen  that  these  cones  were  in  reality  bricks, 
which  were  introduced  into  walls  in  such  a manner  as 
to  form  patterns  of  ornamental  brickwork,  their  in- 
scribed bases  being  placed  outwards.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  always  of  funereal  import,  and  the  words 
‘ the  devoted  to,’  or  ‘ blessed  by  Osiris,’  often  pre- 
cede the  name  of  the  dead.” 

The  “ s/tab/i,  or  sepulchral  figures”  claim  special 
notice:  these,  which  “ were  deposited  with  the  dead, 
and  formed  part  of  the  funeral  relics,”  were  also  made 
of  terra-cotta.  Like  those  of  unbaked  clay,  they  are 
generally  of  a late  period, — probably  of  the  age  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  In  some  instances  they  have 
been  rudely  modelled,  and  a line  of  hieroglyphics, 
expressing  the  name  and  titles  of  the  deceased,  is 
scrawled  upon  them.  All  the  figures  are  of  persons 
of  inferior  condition,  and  were  executed  at  a period 
when  the  Arts  had  irrecoverably  sunk.  They  were 
deposited  in  little  chests  made  of  wood,  and  painted 
in.  tempera,  on  which  was  inscribed  a dedication  to 
Osiris,  or  a chapter  of  a ritual ; aud  they  were  then 
placed  by  the  coffins,  in  the  sepulchres.  Besides 
these  figures,  little  sarcophagi  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  tombs,  painted  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
larger  coflius,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  models 
which  Herodotus  states  were  shown  by  the  under- 
takers to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Sometimes 
they  contaiu  a little  terra-cotta  or  wooden  mummied 
figure,  and  arc  then  complete  models  of  the  coffin. 
They  were  also  part  of  the  funeral  decorations,  but 
their  employment  is  not  obvious. 

'Pile  “ sepulchral  vases,”  for  holding  the  entrails 
of  the  dead,  are  thus  described  :- — “ It  was  usual  in 
the  embalmment  of  the  wealthier  classes  to  soak  them 
carefully  iu  the  requisite  preparations;  tie  them  up 
in  neat'  cylindrical  packets,  and  deposit  them  in 
vases  having  the  shape  of  the  four  genii  of  the 
Ament  or  Hades.” 

The  secoud  part  treats  of  Greek  Pottery,  which 
i3  classed  under  three  heads,  viz.,  “ first,  sun-dried 
clay;  secondly,  baked  clay,  but  without  a glaze 
or  terra-cotta;  and  thirdly,  baked  clay,  with  the 
addition  of  a glaze,  or  porcelain.”  To  this  latter 
definition  we  must  object,  as  the  mere  process  of 
glazing  ordinary  baked  clay,  such  as  that  referred  to, 
does  not  constitute  porcelain,  or  anything  like  por- 
celain. The  various  analyses  made  of  the  ancient 
pottery  of  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
prove  that  natural  clays  alone  were  used  in  its  fabri- 
cation, varying  in  their  selection  according  to  the 
requirements  to  which  the  ware  was  to  be  adapted. 
The  bright  tint  of  some  of  the  red  pottery,  due  to 
the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron,  is  no  proof  of  sub- 
sequent admixture, — as  some  natural  clays  arc  now 
found  so  impregnated  with  this  oxide  as  to  produce 
a colour  quite  as  vivid  as  that  of  the  ancient  wares. 
Porcelain  can  alone  be  made  by  artificial  clays. 

The  various  uses  to  which  the  “ sun-dried  clay  ” 
was  applied,  are  specified  by  reference  to  the  “ bricks 
used  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion.” 
The  Temple  of  the  Leprman  Demeter,  in  Arcadia, 
that  of  the  Styrian  Demeter,  in  Stiris,  and  the 
Chapel  of  iEsculapius,  at  Panopeus,  were  all  of  this 
material.  The  walls  of  many  fortified  cities.  Man- 
tinea,  for  example,  seem  to  have  been  made  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  which  resisted  the  battering-ram  betler 
than  baked  ones.  A statue  of  Prometheus,  of  un- 
baked clay,  still  existed  at  Panopeus  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias. 

The  application  of  “ terra-cotta”  is  found  in 
bricks,  roof-tiles,  imbrices,  drain-tiles,  columns,  and 
other  architectural  members  ; in  the  construction  or 
lining  of  cisterns  and  aqueducts  ; also  iu  the  fabri- 
cation of  “votive  figures  for  religious  purposes, 
studs  for  dresses,  bases  for  spindles,  tickets  for  the 
amphitheatres,  and  prizes  for  victors  in  the  games. 
Of  it  were  made  the  vats  or  casks  in  which  wine  was  : 
made,  preserved,  or  exported;  the  pitcher  in  which 


' it  was  served,  and  the  cup  out  of  which  it  was  drunk; 

as  well  as  all  the  various  culinary  and  domestic 
' utensils  for  which  earthenware  is  used  in  modern 
1 times.  It  furnished  the  material  for  many  small 
ornaments,  especially  figures,  which  are  often  of  a 
comic  nature ; and  supplied  the  undertaker  with 
bas-reliefs,  vases,  imitative  jewellery,  aud  the  other 
furniture  of  the  tomb,” — a very  comprehensive 
catalogue  of  the  early  application  of  the  “potter’s 
art,”  and  one  which  leaves  little  opportunity  for 
addenda  by  modern  operations.  The  water-pipes 
j of  Greek  invention,  though  of  Roman  manufacture, 

1 found  about  a century  since  in  Hyde  Park,  were  very 
similar  in  their  manufacture  to  those  in  general  use 
at  the  present  day. 

On  the  colouring  of  terra-cotta  figures  the  follow- 
ing remarks  arc  worthy  of  notice  : “ The  method 
of  colouring  these  figures  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Greeks  had  a 
body  of  artists  who  were  solely  employed  in  paint- 
ing statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  architectural  orna- 
ments. Two  modes  principally  prevailed : iu  the 
first,  the  whole  ground  of  the  figure,  or  bas-relief, 
was  coloured  celestial  blue,  and  the  relieved  parts 
were  picked  out  with  red,  yellow,  and  white.  The 
faces,  especially  in  the  old  style  of  the  art,  were 
painted  of  a deep  red,  as  among  the  Egyptians.  In 
other  instances  it  is  probable  that  they  were  coloured 
with  the  most  harmonious  distribution  of  tints,  by 
artists  of  renown,  as  in  the  case  of  Damophilus  and 
Gorgnsus.  The  celebrated  Posis,  a contemporary  of 
Yarro,  executed  such  exquisite  plastic  imitations  of 
fruits,  in  terra-cotta,  that  they  were  mistaken  for  the 
objects  themselves;  which  could  not  have  been  effected 
except  by  painting  them,  like  the  artificial  fruits  in 
wax  at  the  present  day.”  The  consideration  of  this 
part  of  the  subject  extends  to  great  length,  and  is 
illustrated  by  reference  to  many  examples  of  varied 
character  aud  treatment. 

Small  cones  or  pyramids,  to  suspend  around  the 
necks  of  cattle,  were  also  made  of  terra-cotta; 
“ they  were  about  three  aud  a half  inches  long,  and 
perforated  at  the  top.  They  are  frequently  found 
in  the  fields  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  Attica. 
In  general  they  arc  painted  black  and  red,  aud 
those  found  in  Corcyra  arc  inscribed.”  Several  of 
these  cones  or  truncated  pyramids  have  been  ex- 
humed by  recent  excavations  in  the  Crimea,  near 
Sebastopol  aud  Kertch. 

The  manufacture  of  “children’s  dolls”  in  pot- 
tery, introduced  within  the  last  few  years  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  country,  is  but  a repro- 
duction, as  several  of  these  toys,  made  in  terra- 
cotta, have  been  found  iu  the  sepulchres  of  Athens. 

“ They  arc  cast  in  a mould ; the  bodies,  legs,  aud 
arms,  arc  formed  of  separate  pieces,  pierced  with  a 
hole,  so  that  they  might  be  connected  and  moved 
with  a string,  like  the  modern  Marionettes  or 
puppets.” 

We  must  pass  over  with  mere  enumeration  the 
chapters  on  “Lamps,”  “ Amphorae,”  and  “Flower- 
pots,” to  that  on  glazed  vases,  from  which  wre  will 
make  a few  brief  extracts.  “ These  vases  show  the 
highest  point  of  perfection  which  the  ancient  pot- 
teries attained.  They  were  applied  only  to  purposes 
of  luxury  and  decoration,  and  used  with  great  care 
and  tenderness,  being  little  suited  to  domestic  pur- 
poses. They  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
other  products  of  the  ancient  potteries,  as  the 
faycnees  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  porcelains  of 
.the  present  day  do  to  vessels  of  terra-cotta,  stone- 
ware, or  tender  porcelain.  The  Greek  arc  the  most 
important  for  their  beauty  and  for  their  art.”  Mr. 
Birch  remarks:  “The  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
shapes  of  their  vases  have  caused  them  to  be  taken 
as  models  for  various  kinds  of  earthenware  ; but  as 
every  civilized  people  has  received  from  other  sources 
forms  sanctioned  by  time,  and  as  many  of  the 
Greek  forms  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  modern  use,  they  have  not  been  servilely  imi- 
tated.” This  opinion,  which  would  have  been  war- 
ranted a few  years  since,  must  now  be  received  with 
considerable  modification ; for  as  illustrating  the 
aptitude  of  their  forms  to  purposes  of  utility,  and  j 
at  the  same  time  proving  the  increased  appreciation 
of  their  beauty  by  the  public,  we  may  observe 
that  the  most  popular  forms,  now  the  receut  pro- 
ducts of  English  potters,  are  copies  of  these  shapes ; 
and  the  more  closely  they  have  been  resembled, 
the  greater  has  been  their  commercial  success.  On 
the  number  of  extant  vases  Mr.  Birch  remarks  : — 


The  Museo  Borbouico  at  Naples  contains  about 
2100 ; the  Gregorian  Museum  iu  the  Vatican  about 
1000;  Florence  has  about  700;  and  at  Turin 
there  are  500.  On  this  side  of  the  Alps  the 
Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna  possesses  about  300 ; 
Berlin  has  1690;  Munich  about  1700;  Dresden 
200 ; Carlsruhe  200 ; the  Louvre  at  Paris  about 
1500 ; while  500  more  may  be  found  in  the  Bib- 
liothequc  Impcriale.  The  British  Mnscuin  has 
about  2600  vases  of  all  kinds.  Besides  the  public 
collections,  several  choice  and  valuable  specimens 
of  ancient  art  belong  to  individuals.  The  most 
important  of  these  private  collections  are  those  of 
the  Due  de  Luynes,  the  Due  de  Blacas,  the  Count 
de  Pourtalcs-Gorgicr,  the  Jatla  Collection,  that 
belonging  to  M.  St.  Angelo,  at  Naples,  and  a fine 
and  choice  one  belonging  to  the  Marquis  Campana, 
at  Rome.  Tn  England  the  collections  of  Mr.  Hope, 
of  Mr.  Jekyll,  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
and  of  Mr.  Hertz,  contain  several  interesting  ex- 
amples. The  total  number  of  vases  in  public  and 
private  collections  probably  amounts  to  15,000  of 
all  kinds.”  Mr.  Birch  devotes  eight  chapters  to 
the  description  of  those  vases,  which  embodies, 
amongst  other  particulars,  details  of  their  “ dis- 
covery ;”  “ literary  history ;”  classifications  by 
D’Hancarville  “and  the  Due  de  Luynes;”  “paste” 
modellers ; “ processes  of  making  and  tiring ;”  the 
various  styles,  “ subjects  illustrated  ;”  “artists’  and 
potters’  names their  various  uses,  names,  and 
shapes,  and  “sites  of  the  ancient  potteries.”  As 
many  of  these  subjects  have  already  been  noticed 
iu  the  pages  of  the  Art- Journal , on  our  occasional 
reference  to  the  early  ceramic  art,  we  shall  but  select 
for  consideration  those  with  which  our  readers  may 
be  least  familiar.* 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris. — Great  complaints  have  appeared  in  the 
English  newspapers  about  the  cleaning  of  paintings 
in  the  National  Gallery : what  would  the  critics 
say  on  seeing  several  that  are  now  exposed  in  the 
Louvre  ? The  art  of  scrubbing  has  been  exercised 
with  a vengeance  ; and  some  of  the  finest  pictures, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  with  the 
marks  of  age  on  them,  appear  as  if  they  were  in  the 
annual  salon  of  Paris,  fresh  from  the  brush  of  our 
artists.  It  certainly  is  far  from  desirable  that  the 
old  masters  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  various 
coatings  of  filth  and  dust  that  time  unavoidably 
leaves  on  paintings,  but  there  is  a great  difference 
between  judicious  and  careful  cleaning  and  rubbing 
down  to  the  threads  of  the  canvas.  One  picture  we 
cannot  help  pointing  out — the  large  sketch  by  Tin- 
toretto, representing  Paradise,  which  is  more  like 
an  extravagant  example  of  Diaz  than  what  we  lia\  e 
been  accustomed  to  admire.  It  is  quite  refreshing, 
after  leaving  the  long  gallery,  to  come  back  into  the 
large  saloon,  where  the  paintings  have  not  been 
touched.  Picture-cleaners  do  not  reflect  that  when 
they  carelessly  and  roughly  take  off  the  dirt  from  a 
painting,  the  lights  painted  with  thick  colour  are 
always  least  changed  : hence  the  shadows,  being 
much  darker  than  they  originally  were,  become 
fearfully  black  ; thus  a very  fair  white  skin  will 
have  shadows  as  for  a deep  brunette.  A fine  sketchy 
painting,  said  to  be  by  Rembrandt,  has  been  added 
to  the  gallery  : it  represents  a butcher’s  stall,  on 
which  a carcase  is  hanging.  It  is  no  doubt  an  ac- 
quisition. The  gallery  is  only  partially  open,  the 
works  not  being  yet  "finished.  We  shall  give  an 
account  of  the  paintings  by  Rubens  and  others  when 
the  rooms  are  opened. — The  Exhibition  of  Marseilles 
has  succeeded  very  well  this  year.  The  sale  of 
pictures  realised  28,000  francs. — The  bronze  statue 
of  the  “ Improvisateur  Italien,”  by  Duret,  has  been 
purchased  for  the  Luxembourg. — The  magnificent 
collection  of  objects  of  vertu  collected  by  M.  Humauu 
has  been  sold,  and  very  high  prices  were  obtained. 
The  details  would  be  too  long  for  the  space  at  our 
command. 

DUssf.i.dorf. — Professor  Lessing,  the  distin- 
guished historical  and  landscape  painter,  has  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  to 
become  director  of  the  Art-gallery  at  Carlsruhe  ; 
the  post  confers  upon  the  possessor  many  signal 
advantages. 

Rome. — Signor  Albani,  an  Italian  sculptor  of 
high  reputation,  recently  died  at  Rome,  at  the  age  of 
eighty ; bequeathing  a considerable  fortune  for  the 
promotion  of  the  art  of  Sculpture. 


* To  be  continued. 
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PICTURE  SALES. 


The  sale  of  a number  of  water-colour  drawings,  the 
property  of  Mr.  II.  Wallis,  took  place  ou  the 
12th  of  February.  Those  to  which  buyers  seemed 
to  attach  most  importance  were — ‘ Land’s  End, 
Cornwall,’  J .M.  W.  Turner,  a small  drawing, 
84  in.  by  in.,  49  gs. ; ‘The  Stone  Breakers,’ 
W.  Hunt,  55  gs. ; ‘Flowers  and  Fruit,’  Mrs.  Duf- 
tield,  40  gs.;  ‘ Caught  Napping,’  I'.  F.  Poole,  A. It. A., 
SO  gs. ; ‘ Corfe  Castle,’  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  the  same 
size  as  the  * Land’s  End,’  35  gs. ; ‘ Hastings  Beach, 
with  a Fish-Market,’  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  size  264  in. 
by  18  in.,  205  gs. ; and  ‘The  Terrace  at  lladdon 
Hall,’  I).  Cox,  30  gs.  Turner’s  drawing  of  ‘ Hast- 
ings Beach,’  was  presented  by  the  artist  to  the  late 
Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  as  a mark  of  gratitude  for  his 
attention  during  a severe  illness  which  Turner  had 
when  staying  at  Hastings. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Guuxnv,  of  Manchester,  the  well- 
known  priutscller  and  dealer  in  works  of  Art,  sub- 
mitted a large  portion  of  his  collection  to  a sale  by 
auction  during  the  month  of  February.  The  prin- 
cipal lots  were, — ‘ Scene  in  the  Highlands,  the 
Gillie’s  Home,’  J.  F.  Lewis,  51  gs. ; ‘Primroses 
and  Bird’s  Nest,’  W.  Hunt,  40  gs. ; ‘ Christ  Preach- 
ing,’ G.  Cattermole,  40  gs. ; ‘ The  Baron’s  Warn- 
ing,’ G.  Cattermole,  40  gs. ; ‘ The  Heavens  are 
telling  the  glory  of  God,’  Miss  Gillies,  50  gs. ; 

‘ Scene  in  Glen  Nevis,  Inverness-shire,’  T.  M. 
Richardson,  from  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Society,  102  gs. ; ‘Monaco,’  C.  Stanfield, 
R.A.,  82  gs. ; ‘The  High  Altar  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Caen,’  D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  62  gs. ; ‘The  Watering- 
Place,’  .1.  Linnell,  70  gs.;  ‘Interior  of  an  Irish 
Cabin,’  F.  Goodall,  A.R.A.,  00  gs. ; ‘Mountain 
Scene,’  a shepherd-boy  on  a donkey,  goat,  sheep, 
and  cattle,  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  70  gs. ; ‘ Peter 
the  Great  seeing  Catherine,  his  future  Empress,  for 
the  first  time,’  the  original  sketch  for  the  large 
picture,  A.  Egg,  A.R.A.,  47  gs. ; ‘ Nymph  and 
Cupid,’  size  84  in.  by  04  in.,  W.  E.  Frost,  51  gs. ; 

‘ Lucy  Ashton  at  the  Fountain,’  J.  Facd,  01  gs. ; 

* Morning,’  P.  Nasmyth,  01  gs. ; ‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’  a small  finished  sketch  for  the  large  picture, 
J.  Martin,  182  gs. ; ‘Temple  at  Ptestum,’  D. 
Roberts,  R.A.,  250  gs. ; ‘ Hallowed  be  Thy  Name,’ 
R.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  50  gs. ; ‘Landscape  and  River 
Scene,’  T.  Crcswick,  R.A.,  81  gs. ; ‘An  English 
Homestead,’  Crome,  of  Norwich,  90  g3. ; ‘The 
Maid  of  the  Mill,’  T.  Crcswick,  R.A.,  and  F. 
Goodall,  A.R.A.,  84  gs. ; ‘An  English  Homestead,’ 
T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  04  gs. ; ‘Scene  iu  Nor- 
maudy,’  F.  Goodall,  A.R.A.,  185  gs. ; ‘The  Cruel 
Sister,’ J.  Faed,  189  gs. : this  charming  composi- 
tion measured  only  144  in.  by  11  in. 

The  collection  of  Charles  Morgan,  Esq.,  of 
Clifton,  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson, 
on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  February,  and  realised  the 
sum  of  £4320.  We  subjoin  the  leading  speci- 
mens:— ‘The  Scotch  Road-side  Inn,’  J.  Philip, 
31  gs. ; ‘ Fishing  Boats  at  Katwyck,  on  the  Dutch 
Coast,’  cabinet  size,  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.R.A.,  GO  gs. ; 

‘ Hogarth  before  the  Governor  of  Calais,’  the  original 
finished  sketch,  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  56  gs. ; ‘ The 
South-sea  Bubble,’  the  original  finished  sketch  for 
the  celebrated  picture,  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  70  gs. ; 

‘ Group  of  Peaches,  Black  and  White  Grapes,  and 
Apples,  on  a small  slab,’  G.  Lance,  44  gs. ; ‘A 
Coast  View — Evening  Scene,’  cabinet  size,  C.  Stan- 
field, R.A.,  96  gs. ; ‘ Fishing  Boats  on  the  Medway 
in  a Breeze,’  Muller,  210  gs. ; ‘A  Hayfield,’  David 
Cox,  96  gs. ; ‘The  Bathers,’  D.  Maclise,  R.A., 
82  gs. ; ‘ Coast  Scene  on  the  Isle  of  Arran,’  II. 
Bright,  112  gs. ; ‘ Highland  Sheep,  on  the  bank  of 
a stream,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  135  gs. ; ‘View  on 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,’  an  early  work  by  T.  Cres- 
wick,  43  gs. ; also  by  the  same  artist,  ‘A  View  on 
the  Thames,’  62  gs. ; and  ‘ In  the  Forest,’  105  gs. ; 

‘ A Mill  ou  the  Dolgarie,  North  Wales,’  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  W.  Muller,  exhibited  among  the  Art- 
treasures  at  Manchester,  420  gs. ; and  ‘ A Rustic 
Scene  at  Raiuham,’  by  the  same,  230  gs. ; ‘ The  Hill 
Farm,’  cabinet  size,  J.  Linnell,  120  gs. ; and  a noble 
landscape,  by  the  same  great  artist,  ‘ Noon,’  250  gs. ; 

* A Nymph  Bathing,’  W.  Etty,  62  gs. ; ‘ ltoucn 
Cathedral,’  with  numerous  picturesque  figures  in 
the  Grande  Place,  before  the  western  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  350  gs. ; also  a most 
capital  work  by  the  same  artist,  ‘The  Island  of 


Phikc,  Nubia,’  420  gs. ; ‘ Passages  to  the  Bidassoa,’ 
C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  510  gs. ; ‘ The  Mountain  Toilette,’ 
P.  F.  Poole,  A.R.A.,  150  gs. : ‘Buttermcre,  Crum- 
mock  Water,  and  Gunnerdale,’  J.  B.  Pyne,  195  gs. 

The  following  pictures,  with  several  others  of 
less  importance,  were  sold  in  the  same  rooms  after 
Mr.  Morgan’s  collection  : — ‘ A Landscape,’  T.  Crcs- 
wiek,  R.A.,  97  gs. ; ‘ The  Awkward  Position,’  A. 
Solomon,  230  gs. ; ‘ Ulysses  in  the  Island  of 
Calypso,’  T.  Uwins,  R.A.,  75  gs. ; ‘ The  Dirty  Boy,’ 
T.  Webster,  R.A.,  from  Mr.  Wadmore’s  collection, 
360  gs. : at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Wadmorc’s  pictures, 
about  four  years  ago,  it  realised  331  gs. 


PICTURE-  SELLING. 


EBERIIAIIDT  V.  JIASON. 

It  is  not  without  pain  we  comment  on  a trans- 
action such  as  this — to  which  duty  commands  that 
we  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Our  warn- 
ings have  been  so  continual,  so  explicit,  and  so 
conclusive,  that  we  may  well  wonder  at  finding  auy 
picture-buyer,  of  any  age  or  condition,  who  can  now 
be  made  the  victim  of  a “bargain,”  so  palpably 
one-sided  as  that  which  induced  (he  unfortuuate 
plaintiff  to  pay  £2000  for  covered  canvases,  the 
real  value  of  which  was  about  £200.  Every  now 
and  then,  however,  we  obtain  proofs  that  mu'  warn- 
ings are  ineffectual.  We  have  made  it  notorious 
that  suspicion  should  be  always  alive,  when  pictures 
are  offered  for  sale — whether  by  the  auctioneer,  the 
dealer,  or  the  private  “gentleman;”  yet  cases  are 
very  frequent,  such  as  that  to  which  we  refer — made 
public  by  the  newspapers,  and  ou  which  we  may 
therefore  comment,  unappallcd  by  danger  of  “ costs 
without  damages” — sufficient,  surely,  to  induce  at 
least  common  caution  in  purchases.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  in  this  instance  the  high  “respectability” 
of  the  vendor  may  have  disarmed  the  buyer  of 
suspicion ; aud,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  was 
not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  a person  who  had  held 
foremost  rank  among  the  traders  of  Birmingham, 
was  incapable  of  a procedure  such  as  a jury  has  re- 
cently laid  to  his  charge. 

The  case  was  tried  at  Worcester,  before  Baron 
Chaunell  and  a special  jury.  The  Plaintiff, 
Mary  Eberhardt,  is  a widow  with  six  children, 
residing  at  Stourbridge.  In  her  cross-examination 
an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Huddleston,  Q.C.,  to 
weaken  her  evidence  by  some  insinuations  concern- 
ing a young  man  who  was  “ invited  to  her  house  for 
a day  or  two,”  and  “ stayed  eight  months,”  but  who, 
notwithstanding,  had  not  “ claimed  damages  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.”  If  this  effort  to 
destroy  her  character  had  succeeded,  the  case  would 
have  been  just  the  same  : she  sought — and  she  ob- 
tained— from  a jury  the  remedy  for  a wrong  to 
which  she  was  justly  entitled.  The  Defendant, 
Josiah  Mason,  is  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Elking- 
ton  & Co.,  the  well  known  electro-platers.  That 
duty  is  always  painful  which  aids  to  lower  the 
character  of  a person  who  holds  a prominent  and 
respectable  place  iu  society  ; but  it  is  a duty,  none 
the  less. 

“ The  action  was  brought  lo  recover  damages  for  the 
breach  of  warranty  of  a number  of  pictures  by  the  old 
masters,  sold  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff'  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  and  which,  on  examination  by  competent 
judges,  turned  out  to  be  for  the  most  part  nothing  better 
than  bad  imitations.  There  was  also  a count  for  a false 
representation.  The  defendant  denied  the  warranty  and 
the  representation." 

The  plaintiff  had,  it  appears,  met  “at  a sale  of 
Turner’s  pictures  at  Kidderminster”  (it  is  not  stated 
who  was  the  actual  or  ostensible  owner  of  these 
“Turners”)  a Mr.  Nixon,  a picture-dealer  of  Bir- 
mingham : some  weeks  afterwards  this  Mr.  Nixon 
called  upon  her,  told  her  of  some  pictures  “to  be 
bought  cheap,”  and  induced  her  to  go  with  him  in 
a cab  to  the  defendant’s  house  at  Erdington.  She 
wa3  soon  introduced  info  “the  gallery;”  and  under 
the  guiding  auspices  of  Mr.  Nixon  aud  Mr.  Mason, 
she  made  purchases  to  the  amouut  of  £1777-  She 
had  decliued  dinner,  but  she  partook  of  luncheon. 
We  quote  her  evidence : — 

“ I went  into  the  picture  gallery,  and  the  defendant  and 
Mr.  Nixon  came  in.  The  defendant  Mason  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard arranged  the  prices.  It  was  written  on  paper.  I sat 
by  while  they  were  writing.  The  price  was  put  opposite 


each  picture.  I asked, ‘What  does  it  come  to?'  They 
said  1777/.  I said  I should  not  give  that,  and  besides  it  . 
might  not  be  a Muller  (alluding  to  one  of  the  pictures). 

The  defendant  said, ‘Yes,  it  is ; is  it  not,  Nixon?’  He 
said,  ‘ Yes.'  I said  I would  not  mind  1500/.  The  de- 
fendant would  not  take  that,  and  I agreed  to  give  the  whole 
amount,  1777/.  Mr.  Barnard  wrote  the  list,  and  the  de- 
fendant dictated.  The  defendant  called  the  pictures  l>y 
their  names,  and  Mr.  Barnard  wrote.  There  is  some  of  . 
defendant's  writing  on  the  paper.  I had  the  whole  of  i he 
pictures.  I then  came  away,  and  the  next  day  I went  I 
to  Nixon's,  and  told  him  I had  a mortgage  for  3000/.  on 
some  property.  Nixon  went  out,  and  in  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  the  defendant  came  in  with  Nixon.  I asked 
the  defendant  if  lie  would  take  the  mortgage  deed  instead 
of  payment.  Ho  asked  me  if  I would  make  it  up  2000/. 

I said  I had  quite  sufficient.  He  said  I had  better  make  it 
up  2000/.  I said,  ‘ But  what  will  you  givo  me  for  the 
300/.?'  He  said,  ‘ There  is  a Landseer  and  a Snyders.' 

He  said  he  would  send  somebody  over  for  the  deeds,  and 
with  a check  for  the  difference,  1000/.  I had  admired  a 
large  picture,  and  Nixon  said,  ‘ Yes,  it's  a Landseer.’ 

The  defendant  was  in  the  room.  The  defendant  said 
another  picture  was  a Snyders  ; it.  was  a very  fine  picture, 
aud  had  been  sold  at  some  castle  for  700/.  He  menti<  tad 
the  castle,  but  I don't  remember  the  name.  This  was  on 
a second  visit  to  defendant’s  house,  on  the  8th  of  April.  j 
I asked  the  defendant  what  pictures  lie  had  looked  out  for  j 
the  300/.  I left  it  to  the  defendant  Nixon  and  the  young 
gentleman  to  look  me  some  out.  The  other  pictures  were  I 

taken  down  on  the  back  of  the  list.  Wlicu  the  defendant  j 

said  the  picture  was  a Snyders,  I said  it  was  a very  ugly 
Snyders.  Nixon  said  it  was  a very  fine  picture,  and  | 
wished  me  to  take  it  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition.  'J  lie 
defendant  said  one  of  the  pictures  was  by  Such.  I did  not 
like  that,  and  lie  said  ho  would  send  another.  I remarked 
that  there  would  be  GO/,  due  for  interest  in  June,  and  he 
must  look  me  out  something  for  that.  lie  said  he  would, 
if  I would  leave  it  to  him.  lie  sent  me  one  worth  10/.  I 
said,  ‘ Honour,  Mr.  Nixon,’  and  lie  said,  ‘ Yes,  trust  me.’ 
(laughter).  They  came  the  next  clay,  the  9th  of  April,  i 
for  the  deeds.  A messenger  came  with  Nixon,  and  I 
gave  him  the  deeds,  and  lie  gave  me  a check  for  1000/. 

He  sent  me  the  Such  and  a Baker  for  the  60/.  I wished 
him  to  take  them  back." 

Mr.  Barnard  ((lie  young  man  referred  to  as  having 
been  the  plaintiff’s  visitor  for  eight  months)  deposed 
that  he — 

“ Wrote  down  the  names  in  this  list  at  the  dictation  of 
Nixon  and  Mason.  Many  of  the  prices  had  been  men- 
tioned before,  and  the  names  of  the  pictures,  with  the 
prices,  had  been  made  out  in  pencil.  The  paper  produced 
was  written,  and  the  amount  came  to  1777/.  The  de- 
fendant said  the  plaintiff  could  have  them  for  17G0/.  The 
prices,  I believe,  are  in  defendant's  handwriting.  The  list 
came  to  me  in  tills  letter  from  the  defendant,  dated  the 
28th  of  March,  1857.  The  letter  was  read,  stating  that  he  I 
would  let  the  plaintiff  have  the  pictures  l'or  1760/.,  but  it 
was  ‘quite  a sacrifice.’  The  defendant  represented  all 
the  pictures  to  be  by  the  masters  named,  or  the  plaintiff 
would  not  have  purchased  them.  I recollect  the  defendant 
said  one  of  the  pictures  was  a very  fine  picture  (dogs  and 
a deer),  and  lie  believed  it  was  a Landseer.  I would  not 
swear  that  lie  guaranteed  the  Muller.  He  said  it  was  a I 
Miiller,  and  the  name  of  Miillcr  was  upon  it." 

Wc  gather  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Foster  and 
Mr.  Birch,  what  these  pictures  were,  and  what 
they  were  actually  worth.  Mr.  Foster  said  in 
evidence, — 

“ There  is  no  prefence  for  calling  the  picture  produced 
a Murillo.  It  may  be  worth  5/.  Murillo  painted  two 
hundred  years  ago.  'J  he  picture  produced  is  below  eriti-  | 
cism,  and  was  probably  painted  from  a print.  (It  was 
charged  80/.)  The  large  Miiller,  charged  100/.,  I value  at 
20  gs.  I value  it  as  a pleasing  piece  of  furniture.  It  is 
not  by  the  great  Miiller.  The  smaller  Muller  I value  at 
304.  (charged  30/.)  It  has  no  pretensions  to  be  aMUllcr. 

The  Bonington  (charged  30/.)  I value  at  4 gs.  It  is  a i 
very  bad  imitation.  Tlio  two  Zuccarcllis  (charged  40/.)  I 
value  at  20/.  They  are  not  even  like  t lie  style  and  manner 
of  Zuccarclli ; they  are  totally  different.  They  are  modern 
copies  of  some  masters  of  the  Poussin  school.  The  two 
Van  Berghems  (charged  50/.)  arc,  one  a bad  copy  of  Cuyp, 
and  the  other  of  Berghem.  They  arc  worth  10/.  The 
Salvator  Rosa  (charged  15/.)  is  a copy,  and  I value  it  at  7/. 

It  is  a bad  imitation : the  drawing  is  bad,  and  it  wants 
vigonr  and  transparency.  It  is  a landscape,  with  banditti. 

The  Paul  Potter  (charged  60/.)  I value  at  20/.  It  is  not  a 
Paul  Potter.  Had  it  been  so,  it  would  have  been  wortli 
from  600/.  to  1000/.  The  Ostades  arc  not  genuine.  One 
is  a battle-piece  by  old  Cuyp,  and  is  wortli  5/.,  the  price 
charged.  'Flic  Guido  is  a bad  picture,  and  I don't  think  it 
is  a copy  of  the  master.  It  is  worth  4/.  (charged  20/.)  ■ 

The  subject  is  a Madonna  reading.  The  Palamedes  is 
worse  than  bad  : it  is  worth  nothing.  I put  it  down  at  21. 
(charged  15/.)  The  next,  the  Angelica  Kauffman,  I value 
at  5/.  (charged  20/.)  I do  not  think  it  is  a copy  of  that 
artist.  The  Schiadone  is  not  a Scliiadone,  but  it  is  worth 
20/.  The  two  Snyders  are  not  genuine.  I value  them 
at  10/.  (charged  S5 /.)  They  were  probably  painted  by 
Hondius.  The  Landseer  is  not  a Landseer;  it  is  unmis- 
takable. I value  it  at  15/." 

Mr.  Birch  deposed  as  follows  : — 

“ I have  examined  the  pictures  in  question.  I feel  cer- 
tain the  Murillo  is  not  by  that  master.  I think  it  is  worth 
15/.  The  Miiller  is  not  by  that  master;  1 think  it  is  by 
bis  brother.  1 value  it  at  20/.  The  other  Miiller  I value 
at  30s.  I am  confident  the  Bonington  is  not  by  that 
master.  I value  it  at  Cl.  I soon  got  tired  of  the  old  masters. 

The  Zuccarcllis  I value,  as  furniture  fixtures,  at  16/. 
They  arc  not  by  Zuccarclli.  Of  the  Berghems  one  is  a 
copy  of  Cuyp.  The  Salvator  Rosa  is  a great  mistake,  and 
is  only  worth  51.  The  Paul  Potter  is  only  wortli  10  gs. 
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The  Guido  is  not  a Guido.  It  is  worth  CZ.  The  Pala- 
racdes  is  worth  41.  The  Angelica  Kauffman  is  not  genuine. 
It  is  worth  51.  The  Snyders  1 value  at  01. ; they  are  not 
Snyders.  The  Landseer  is  a complete  mockery.  I would 
not  give  51.  for  it.” 

“Mr.  Huddleston,  for  the  defendant,  denied  that  his 
client  had  ever  warranted  any  of  the  pictures;  and  as  it 
was  a question  of  character  and  credit,  lie  should  put  the 
defendant  himself  in  the  box,  and  the  jury  would  say 
which  side  they  believed.” 

The  defendant  was  put  into  the  box  accordingly  ; 
he  deposed  as  follows  : — 

“ We  went  to  the  gallery  two  or  three  times.  Through 
Mr.  Mixon  the  plaintiff  asked  me  to  sell  some  of  the 
pictures— the  upper  pictures.  I said  I did  not  like  to 
disturb  the  gallery,  and  did  not  wisli  to  sell  them  at  all. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Mixon  brought  a list  to  me,  and  asked  me 
to  price  them.  I did  so.  The  list  produced  is  the  one. 
I did  not  dictate  the  names,  nor  was  I present  when  they 
were  written  down.  1 put  the  prices  with  the  assistance 
of  Mixon.  The  plaintiff' did  not  agree  to  the  prices  I put, 
and  I reduced  them.  Mr.  Nixon  took  the  list  into  the 
gallery,  and  I think  I went  in.  I did  not  state  that  I 
warranted  the  pictures ; on  the  contrary,  I told  her  I 
would  not  warrant  any.  My  attention  was  drawn  by  the 
plaintiff  or  Mr.  Barnard  to  the  Paul  Potter.  I said  if  I 
could  prove  it  was  a raul  Potter,  it  would  be  worth  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds.  I had  a picture  by  Muller, 
with  the  name  on  it,  which  I thought  much  of,  1 told  the 
plaintiff  distinctly  that  I could  not  warrant  any  of  the 
pictures.  I bought  the  Snyders  as  a Snyders,  and 
thought  much  of  it.  I saw  it  at  Maxstoke  Castle,  but 
Nixon  bought  it  for  me.  I bought  the  Zuccarcllis  at 
Teignmouth.  I bought  them  as  Zuccarcllis.  I sent  seven 
pictures  to  make  up  the  300/.  balance.  I believe  the  prices 
of  the  pictures  upon  the  whole  were  fair  prices.  I had 
given  more  for  some  of  them.” 

“ The  jury  found  that  there  was  a warranty— the  paper 
—and  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount 
claimed,  519/.” 

We  have  been  compelled  to  abridge  this  very 
remarkable  case,  and  have  sufficiently  commented 
upon  it.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  is  such  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  their  opinion, 
or  as  to  the  construction  we  are  bound  to  put  on 
the  transaction.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  another 
warning ; we  trust  it  will  be  effectual. 

Meanwhile,  this  trial  may  serve  to  enlighten  us 
on  two  points.  We  find  in  a palatial  residence,  the 
mansion  of  a wealthy  Art-manufacturer,  in  the 
prosperous  town  of  Birmingham,  “a  gallery”  of 
pictures;  and  we  obtain  information  of  what  it 
consists.  We  do  not  suppose  the  unfortunate  plaintiff 
selected  all  the  worst ; and  we  learn  that  the  then 
proprietor  reluctantly  parted  with  the  “Murillo,” 
and  attached  great  value  to  the  " Laudseer,” — be- 
lieving in  the  “ Miiller,”  because  the  name  of 
“ Miiller”  was  painted  on  it.  What  are  wc  to 
think  either  of  his  liberality  as  au  Art-patron,  or 
his  judgment  as  an  Art-critic,  who  could  be  content 
to  form  “a  gallery”  of  such  wretched  materials  and 
look  upon  it  with  pleasure  1 Had  he  actually  per- 
suaded himself — under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Nixon, 
picture-dealer — that  he  was  the  possessor  of  paint- 
ings of  merit  and  worth,  and  was  satisfied  by  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  this  very  serviceable  ally? 
or  did  he  well  know  that  his  gallery  contained  an 
assemblage  of  trash,  to  be  wisely  got  rid  of  upon  all 
convenient  occasions  ? 

We  have  no  desire  for  the  companionship  of 
Asmodeus ; but  we  greatly  fear  that  if  other  gal- 
leries in  Warwickshire  were  exposed  to  scrutiny, 
the  result  would  be  a melancholy  prognostic  for  Art. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  we  are  enlightened: 
if  we  understand  the  verdict  rightly,  it  was  given 
because  the  “paper”  which  contained  the  names  of 
certain  artists,  was  considered  by  the  jury  as  a 
“guarantee.”  If  it  be  so— and  we  earnestly  hope 
it  is— picture-sellers  had  better  look  to  themselves. 
Even  Mr.  Foster  may  find  himself  in  a very  awkward 
predicament  when,  some  day,  a printed  catalogue  is 
placed  in  the  bauds  of  twelve  “good  men  and  true,” 
who  are  asked  to  redress  the  grievance  of  a victim 
in  an  auction-room ; while  vendors  will  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  be  especially  careful  when  they  make  out  a 
bill  for  “pictures  sold.”* 


° [Wc  have  heard,  indirectly,  that  application  will  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  for  a new  trial ; but  on 
what  grounds  we  cannot  exactly  see;  it  would,  however, 
gratify  us  to  know  that  Mr.  Mason  could  prove  himself 
“more  sinned  against  than  sinning."  The  verdict  was 
unquestionably  given  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the 
judge,  that  the  affixing  the  name  of  the  artist  to  the  bill  of 
sale  constituted  a “ warranty : " this,  as  we  have  observed, 
is  a novel  doctrine  of  the  law  in  matters  referring  to  picture- 
selling.—2?(Z.  A.  J.~\ 


HELEN  FAUCIT. 

FROM  THE  ALTO-RELIEVO  BY  J.  H.  FOLEY,  R.A. 

: The  first  point  for  an  artist,  be  he  painter  or 
sculptor,  to  consider,  is  the  selection  of  a good 
subject;  the  next,  how  to  treat  it  appropriately  : in 
! portraiture  the  former  is  not  always  at  his  com- 
| mand,  but  if  he  has  taste,  judgment,  and  talent,  he 
may,  to  a great  extent,  triumph  over  the  difficul- 
j tics  he  has  to  encounter  in  the  absence  of  what  is 
I required,  and  acquit  himself  honourably  of  the  task 
, confided  to  him.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  sculp- 
I tured  work  here  engraved,  Mr.  Foley  had  no  such 
I obstacle  placed  before  him,  for  though  the  face  of 
I “ Miss  Helen  Faucit”  may  not  be  formed  upon  the 
accepted  classic  model,  it  is  capable  of  assuming  \ 
! a classic  character,  as  all  who  have  seen  her  in  the  I 
I part  of  Ion  must  acknowledge.  Moreover,  there  is  a 1 
degree  of  elegance  in  the  form  aud  bearing  of  this  i 
lady,  whether  in  action  or  repose,  that  peculiarly  i 
fits  her  for  sculptured  representation.  Mr.  Foley 
has  judiciously  refrained  from  exhibiting  her  in  any  ! 
especial  historic  character,  though  she  might  easily  ! 
be  taken  for  some  one  of  the  Greek  maidens  whom  I 
ancient  poets  have  described,  did  not  the  bas-relief  i 
of  our  great  dramatist,  aud  the  pile  of  books,  asso-  | 
date  the  idea  of  the  work  with  a later  period : 

! these  accessories  are  very  properly  introduced,  as  ! 
being  in  harmony  with  the  dramatic  genius  of  the 
lady,  and  as  valuable  aids  to  the  composition  of  the 
design. 

This  alto-relievo  is  worthy  of  the  high  talent  of 
the  sculptcr,  than  whom  there  exists  none  in  Europe 
whose  mind  is  more  poetically  attuned.  The  pose  of 
the  figure  is  remarkably  elegant  and  easy,  the 
draperies  fall  gracefully  and  naturally,  and  are  not 
broken  up  into  forms  and  lines  destructive  of  repose 
and  “ breadth.”  We  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  engraver  has  not  succeeded  in  producing  so 
faithful  a portrait  as  we  find  in  Mr.  Foley’s  work  : 
the  face  has  not  the  soft  expression,  nor  yet  the 
true  outline,  of  the  original. 

“ Miss  Helen  Faucit,”  until  very  recently, hasbecn, 
we  regret  to  say,  little  more  to  the  play -loving  world 
than  a memory;  and  it  certainly  shows  too  truly 
the  lack  of  dramatic  talent,  when  we  arc  forced 
to  admit  how  inadequately  she  is  “ supported  ” in 
any  of  those  characters  which  she  renders  with 
grace  and  dignity  emphatically  “her  own.”  Pity 
was  strangely  mingled  with  our  admiration  when 
we  saw  her  on  the  stage  of  her  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
as  Lady  Macbeth,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
performances  before  the  late  royal  visitors  at  the 
English  court.  That  night  she  played  the  Thane’s 
wife  for  the  first  time  in  London.  From  the  reading 
of  the  letter,  to  the  last  scene,  where  she  vanished 
from  the  stage — more  like  the  spirit  of  the  marvel- 
lous woman  who  had  stimulated  her  husband  to 
the  murder,  and  supported  him  during  his  remorse 
with  as  much  devotedness  as  power,  than  a still 
living  creature — all  was  resplendent  with  art  of 
the  highest  order : we  can  imagine  nothing  finer, 
nothing  more  perfect.  We  bowed  in  homage  before 
a great  triumph  of  genius,  and  felt  the  truth  of  a 
stranger’s  observation — “ Henceforth  Riston  must 
sit  at  her  feet.”  We  are  happy  to  say,  that  since  that 
night — so  poor  in  all  but  her — Helen  Faucit  has 
repeated  Lady  Macbeth  at  the  Lyceum,  and  gratified 
those  who  appreciate  such  enjoyment  by  “ reappear- 
ing” in  “ The  Lady  of  Lyons,”  and  in  “ Beatrice.” 
llow  delightful  to  have  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing these  parts  once  more  ! Wc  wish  the  public  were 
more  thoroughly  awake,  amongst  its  other  excel- 
lences, to  the  integrity  of  this  lady’s  actiug.  She 
renders  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  more  full 
than  any  other  actress  of  our  time : her  by-play  in  the 
banquet  scene  is  perfect ; it  tells  its  own  fearful  story 
of  the  withering  anxiety  which  is  sapping  her  very 
brain ; and  yet  all  is  tempered  by  so  sound  a judg- 
ment, that  the  company  could  only  gather  from  it 
the  woman’s  deep  regret  that  her 
“ Lord  is  often  so.” 

But  we  have  little  space  for  dramatic  criticism : if 
we  have  in  these  few  words  wandered  from  our  ap- 
pointed path,  we  have  the  excuse  that  there  is  but 
little  dramatic  excellence  extant  to  tempt  us  often 
to  do  so.  We  cannot,  however,  fail  to  record  that 
this  lady  came  upon  the  “London  boards”  while  in 
the  first  blush  of  girlhood — she  came  without  the  long 


probation  of  provincial  practice  usually  believed  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  success — a timid,  deli- 
cate, trembling  girl,  in  her  opening  scene  moving  the 
audience  to  pity,  aud  to  wonder  why  one  so  young, 

I and  so  unpractised,  should  try  her  unfledged  wings 
in  such  a flight ; but  this  soon  passed  into  astouish- 
! meut  when,  losing  herself  in  the  creation  of  the 
| poet,  the  young  actress  soared  into  a new  existence, 

I aud  became  what  others  had  only  represented. 

\ Who  that  has  heard  has  ever  forgotten  the  ex- 
| quisite  modulations  of  her  voice  in  the  most  fervent 
of  Juliet’s  confessions  of  the  love  that  expanded 
her  young  heart?  Who  could  forget  the  girlish 
playfulness,  changing  into  impassioned  determina- 
tion, in  that  marvellous  upspringing  of  woman’s 
love  ? And  who  that  witnessed  has  ever  forgotten 
the  fearful  winding  up  beside  the  tomb  ? This  was 
but  the  commencement  of  a series  of  triumphs 
which  at  intervals,  “few,  and  far  between,”  are 
still  continued  in  “the  provinces;”  sometimes,  as 
by  a happy  miracle,  she  is  seen  for  a “night  or 
two”  in  London,  only  to  make  her  absence  still 
more  regretted. 

She  is  now  a much  greater  actress  than  ever, 
having  bated  not  a jot  of  her  first  grace  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  having  added  thereto  the  experiences 
of  a richly  cultivated  mind,  aud  the  deep  readings 
of  human  character  which  only  observation  and 
time  can  teach.  Happily  for  herself,  “ The  Lady 
of  Lyons”  has  found  in  real  life  a “ Claude  Mel- 
notte;”  and  though  keeping  in  public  the  name 
that  “ witched  the  world,”  her  friends  know  her, 
within  the  sanctuary  of  her  beautiful  home,  as  the 
happy  wife  of  a distinguished  aud  accomplished 
gentleman,  adding  another  to  the  proofs  we  could 
number  that,  however 

“ Courted  and  caressed, 

High  placed  in  halls,  a welcome  guest," 

the  true  woman  turns  to  domestic  life  to  give  and 
receive  happiness. 


ART  IN  IRELAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES. 


Dublin. — Nearly  five  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  inquiry  which  the  government  directed  to  be  made 
into  the  allairs  and  past  management  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  hasbeen  held,  and  yet  the  Report 
hns  not  appeared.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  aca- 
demy is  advertised  to  open  during  the  present  month; 
but  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  hear  of  any  very  satis- 
factory result  so  long  as  contention  and  discord 
prevail  among  the  academical  body.  Pending  the 
publication  of  the  Report  Mr.  Norman  Macleod  is 
commissioned  to  draw  up,  we  are  unwilling  to  refer 
to  the  several  matters  that  have  originated  dissen- 
sion ; but  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  an  institu- 
tion that  possessed  a building  free  from  rent  charge, 
and  has  also  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  Art,  ought 'to  make  a far 
better  return  for  such  advantages  than  the  Dublin 
Academy  has  hitherto  done.  Its  exhibitions  are 
mainly  supported  by  the  works  of  the  “Saxon:” 
Irish  artists — the  best  of  them,  that  is — appear 
almost  universally  to  shun  the  gallery. 

Belfast. — An  exhibition  of  decorative  and  orna- 
mental art  was  opened  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Belfast  School  of  Design  on  the  19th  of  February  : 
it  consists  of  works  selected  from  the  Museum  "at 
Kensington,  and  comprises  selections  in  almost  every 
material  and  class  of  ornamental  manufactures,  both 
European  and  Oriental.  Among  the  most  beautiful 
and  costly  were  several  examples  of  old  Sevres  por- 
celain, belonging  to  Her  Majesty  : these  engaged 
tlie  especial  attention  of  the  assembled  company 
which  had  met  to  inaugurate  the  opening.  During 
the  evening  addresses  were  delivered,  and  resolutions 
moved  by  the  Mayor  of  Belfast,  Lord  Massareene, 
Dr.  M‘Gee,  &c.  The  latter  gentleman  intimated 
that  the  Belfast  School  had  not  at  the  present  time 
its  fair  proportion  of  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment : in  1851,  the  grant  was  £475 ; in  1852,  £500 
or  £600 ; now  it  had  dwindled  down  to  £80. 
Notwithstanding,  he  “ was  willing  to  give  the  De- 
partment thanks  for  the  small  instalment  now  given 
of  what  they  owe  Belfast.” 

Manchester. — The  annual  meeting  to  receive 
the  Report  of  the  School  of  Art  in  this  city,  was  held 
on  the  18th  of  February.  The  president  of  the  in- 
stitution, Mr.  E.  Potter,  F.R.S.,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  regretted  the  thin  attendance  of  visitors,  and 
“ wished  that  so  useful  an  institution  was  founded 
upon  larger  support  from  his  fellow- townsmen.” 
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This  is  the  old  complaint  which  we  find  prevailing 
in  the  majority  of  meetings  of  this  kind  throughout 
the  country  : the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  towns 
withhold  from  the  schools  such  aid  as  they  require. 
The  report  of  the  council  spoke  of  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  school,  and  its  great  utility  ; and 
though  the  subscriptions  had  somewhat  decreased, 
its  financial  condition,  owing  to  strict  economical 
management,  had  improved;  it  was  expected  that 
the  institution  would  soon  be  out  of  debt.  Mr. 
Hammersley,  the  head  master,  stated  that  272 
pupils  had  attended  the  first  quarter,  102  in  the 
second,  234  in  the  third,  and  200  in  the  last  quarter. 
The  sum  total  of  the  year’s  receipts  was  £1167  : a 
debt  of  £120  still  remains  unpaid.  A sum  of  £200 
had  been  paid  during  the  past  year  towards  liquid- 
ating old  outstanding  claims  against  the  school. — 
The  council  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution 
and  schools  of  Art,  has’  decided  upon  offering  the 
following  “ Heywood”  prizes  for  competition  at 
their  next  exhibition.  The  silver  medal,  and  20/. 
in  money,  for  the  best  oil-painting  (size  not  less 
than  20  inches  by  12  inches),  the  original  produc- 
tion of  a pupil  of  any  school  of  Art  within  100  miles 
of  the  Institution  ; a prize  of  10/.  in  money  for  the 
best  chalk  drawing,  the  original  production  of  a 
pupil  of  any  school  of  Art  within  100  miles  of  the 
institution.  The  competing  works  must  be  delivered 
at  the  institution  not  later  than  Wednesday, 
August  4th. 

Nkwcastle-tjnder-Lyne. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Newcastle  School  of  Art 
took  place  at  the  Institution  room  on  February  2nd., 
when  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  M.P.,  presided,  and  delivered 
an  opening’address.  This  school  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin : at  the  end  of  the  year  1856,  the 
number  of  pupils  was  only  fifteen  ; at  the  close  of 
tho  past  year  it  had  reached  forty-seven.  The  total 
number  of  persons  taught  in  the  central  public 
school  by  the  master  in  1856  was  100,  and  in  1857  it 
was  203.  The  Department  of  Art  awarded  the  last 
year  two  silver  medals  and  six  bronze  medals  to  the 
school ; and  prizes  were  given  by  several  patrons  of 
the  institution — Mr.  S.  Child,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Broad, 
Mr.  Dilworth,  and  by  the  committee.  Mr.  C.  M. 
Campbell,  of  Stoke,  offered  to  put  his  name  down  for 
£5  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  any  student  who 
might  be  considered  worthy  of  being  sent  to  study 
in  London ; and  Mr.  Jackson,  the  chairman,  stated 
that  he  would  add  £15  for  the  same  object. 

Birmingham. — The  report  for  the  last  year  of 
the  committee  of  the  Birmingham  “ Society.of  Arts 
and  Government  School  of  Art,”  is  in  our  hands  : 
it  was  read  and  adopted  at  a meeting  held  on 
February  4th.  We  learn  from  the  document  that 
the  aggregate  number  of  students  in  the  various 
classes  of  the  head  school  and  in  the  branch  schools 
was  1325,  and  that  their  attendance  and  conduct 
were  very  satisfactory.  “ As  a proof  of  the  practical 
value  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  School  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  the  committee  refer 
to  the  last  report  of  the  head  master  made  to  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  which  shows  that, 
during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1857,  254  of  the 
male  students  were  engaged  in  the  special  trades  of 
the  town.  Included  in  this  number  were  10  brass- 
founders,  15  chasers,  39  die-sinkers,  53  engravers, 
23  jewellers,  24  japanners,  10  modellers,  and  8 sil- 
versmiths. In  addition  to  those  engaged  in  the  special 
industries  of  Birmingham,  there  were  50  students 
employed  in  the  building  and  furnishing  trades,  to- 
gether with  33  employed  in  miscellaneous  industrial 
occupations,  in  which  drawing  is  of  great  practical 
value.”  The  reportstates  that  the  presentsession  will, 
in  all  probability,  see  the  long  projected  arrangement 
carried  into  effect  for  transferring  the  School  of  Art 
to  the  new  Institute  Building,  in  Paradise  Street. 
The  last  topic  in  the  report  to  which  we  think  it 
necessary  to  refer  is  far  from  being  the  least  im- 
portant : it  refers  to  the  retirement  from  the  school 
of  Mr.  George  Wallis,  the  head  master  and  Art- 
superintendent,  and  of  Mr.  Wood,  deputy  head 
master.  The  resignation  of  their  respective  duties 
by  these  gentlemen,  and  especially  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Wallis,  will  be  greatly  felt ; his  ability  and 
energy  have  undoubtedly  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  school  into  its  present  state  of  efficiency 
and  usefulness  : of  this  the  committee  seem  to  be 
fully  cognisant.  Mr.  Wallis  resigns  from  a feeling 
that  his  state  of  health  is  unequal  to  the  duties  that 
one  in  his  position  is  called  upon  to  discharge.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Rainbach,  son  of  the  late 
eminent  engraver  of  that  name,  and  till  recently 
head  master  of  the  Cork  School. 

Devonport. — A School  of  Art  has  been  founded 
in  this  populous  town,  and  a meeting  to  inaugurate 
it  was  held  at  tho  Mechanics’  Institute,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28th.  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  Red- 
grave, R.A.,  from  headquarters  at  Kensington,  were 
present,  and  delivered  addresses  on  the  importance 
and  utility  of  such  institutions. 


THE  CHANGES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

Having  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fergusson, 
the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  have 
advertised  for  “a  general  manager”  for  their  great 
and  important  institution.  This  appeal  has  been 
responded  to  by  numerous  applicants;  and  the 
directors  will  have  to  select  their  future  chief  exe- 
cutive officer  from  a group  composed  of  persons 
differing  from  each  other  as  widely  as  possible, 
both  in  their  views  of  the  administration  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  their  capacity  for  under- 
taking the  office  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
success. 

In  their  definition  of  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  general  manager,  the  directors  have  shown  that 
they  require  two  very  distinct  classes  of  high  ad- 
ministrative qualities  in  that  officer.  Thus  he  is 
to  form  the  programme,  and  to  originate  and  carry 
out  all  the  plans  for  attracting  the  public  to  the 
Crystal  Palace ; and  he  is  also  to  superintend  the 
working  of  the  entire  staff  in  every  department 
(with  the  sole  exception  of  the  secretary’s  depart- 
ment), and  to  maintain  and  he  responsible  for  the 
permanence  and  security  of  the  buildings,  water- 
works, and  all  other  property  of  the  company. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  certainly  does  seem  that 
these  two  classes  of  duties  would  be  assigned  with 
the  greatest  advantage  to  two  officers,  each  of  whom 
might  find  a sufficient  amount  of  occupation  in 
his  own  sphere  of  duty,  while  each  would  be  dis- 
tinguished by  qualities  peculiar  in  themselves,  and 
specially  adapted  to  the  peculiar  duties  that  each 
would  have  to  discharge.  The  great  point  for  the 
directors  to  determine  is,  that  their  new  manager 
should  be  able  thoroughly  to  popularise  the  Crystal 
Palace,  aud  fully  to  develop  its  comprehensive 
resources.  We  may  assume  that  the  maintenance 
and  security  of  the  buildings  and  their  accessories 
of  every  kind  will  be  duly  provided  for ; but  the 
difficulty  unquestionably  rests  in  the  working  the 
institution  with  the  view  to  mailing  it  popular,  and 
prosperous  because  popular.  W e believe  that  pros- 
perity is  quite  within  the  limits  of  possibility  for 
the  Crystal  Palace ; but  it  can  only  be  achieved  by 
such  a masterly  handling  of  the  palace  as  will 
render  it  at  once  permanently  attractive  and  really 
useful.  Popular  (and  also,  occasionally,  more  ad- 
vanced) lectures  must  occupy  a prominent  position 
in  the  new  system  of  administration : much  also 
may  be  done  by  a better  arrangement  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  collections.  The  manufacture  depart- 
ment ought  to  assume  a much  higher  position.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  elevated  to  become  a perpetual 
exhibition  of  industrial  Art  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  varied  character.  Other  novelties  will 
not  fail  to  occur  to  the  new  manager,  should  he 
prove  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  One  other 
thing  we  may  notice ; this  is,  the  importance  that 
the  new  manager  should  be  both  sensible  of  the 
variety  of  tastes  and  the  difference  of  associations  in 
visitors,  for  all  of  which  he  must  provide  with  equal 
thoughtfulness,  aud  also  that  he  should  be  a person 
easy  of  access,  and  affable  aud  courteous  iu  conversa- 
tion, as  well  with  visitors  as  with  those  who  may 
have  professional  communications  with  him.  We 
trust  that  the  forthcoming  change  iu  the  administra- 
tion may  be  such  as  will  speedily  demonstrate  that 
the  Crystal  Palace  will  at  length  occupy  its  proper 
position.  Iu  expressing  such  hopes,  let  us  not  be 
understood  to  impute  blame  to  the  late  manager; 
Mr.  Fergusson  is  a man  of  first-rate  taleut  and 
ability,  though  perhaps  he  may  not  have  been  quite 
“in  the  right  place”  at  Sydenham.  He  worked, 
however,  with  the  most  devoted  earnestness  and 
fidelity  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Company ; and  that 
a greater  measure  of  success  should  not  hare 
attended  his  labours,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  same  mistaken  system  of  administration 
which  hitherto  has  left  all  our  exhibitions  without 
a voice,  to  popularise  themselves  as  they  best  might. 
When  we  know  who  the  new  manager  is  (or  who 
the  new  managers  are),  and  have  been  able  to  study 
the  programme,  and  the  plans  of  administration 
be  put  forth,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  in  a position  to 
deal  more  fully  with  the  present  condition  and  the 
future  prospects  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Tiie  Memorial  op  the  Great  Exhibition. — 
The  committee,  aided  by  five  adjudicators — Lord 
Monteaglc,  Lord  Goderich,  W.  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Richard  Westmacott,  Esq.,  R.A.,  and  Dauiel  Mac- 
lise.  Esq.,  R.A. — have  resolved  that  the  design. 
No.  22,  is  that  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  select 
as  the  work  to  commemorate  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851.  It  will  therefore  be,  we  presume,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Works,  in  due  course,  aud 
we  hope  to  see  it  the  ornament  of  Hyde  Park  : for  it 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  worthy  of  the  occasiou,  and 
honourable  to  our  British  school  of  sculpture  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  On  opening  the  “ scaled  letter,” 
it  was  found  to  be  (as  everybody  knew  it  was)  the 
work  of  Joseph  Durham.  Although  we  at  present 
feel  somewhat  restricted  in  our  observations  and 
comments,  we  imagine  there  can  be  no  breach  of 
confidence  in  stating  that  this  design  (No.  22)  was 
selected  by  ten  out  of  twelve  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  voted — the  arbitrators  consisting  of 
seven  members  of  the  committee,  and  five  assistant 
adjudicators.  For  ourselves,  we  had  from  the 
beginning  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  would  be  the 
result:  the  press  generally,  if  not  universally,  de- 
scribed it  as  the  best ; aud  it  was  certainly  so  con- 
sidered by  “ public  opinion,”  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  test  it.  We  believe  it  to  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments demanded.  In  the  “ idea  ” there  may  be  no 
originality : it  is  merely  that  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  presided  over  by  Britannia ; but  in  the 
irealment  there  was  considerable  originality,  espe- 
cially in  characterising  America  as  a young  and 
vigorous  Britannia,  instead  of  as  an  Indian  chief,  with 
his  cap  of  feathers — in  accordance  with  the  “time- 
honoured  ” notion  of  the  New  World.  But  it  is 
probable  the  design  will  undergo  some  alterations — 
although  its  leading  features  may  be  preserved — and 
that  the  artist  will  produce  a work  that  shall  be  in 
all  respects  worthy  the  age,  the  occasion,  and  his 
own  fame  as  a sculptor.  We  trust  such  will  be  the 
view  taken  of  it  by  the  Board  of  Works — and,  in 
especial,  the  august  person  who  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
terested in  a memorial,  which  testifies  to  his  in- 
dustry and  patriotism,  and  that  fosterage  and  con- 
tinuous aid  without  which  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion would  have  been  a failure  instead  of  a success. 
There  are  several  points  connected  with  this  “ com- 
petition,” to  which  we  desire  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers  ; but  at  the  present  moment  it 
would  be  premature  so  to  do.  We  shall  be  pre- 
pared, at  the  proper  season,  to  give  full  explana- 
tions concerning  the  course  pursued  by  the  com- 
mittee from  the  commencement — challenging  the 
strictest  scrutiny  iuto  every  act  of  theirs,  and  main- 
taining that  no  competition  could  have  been  con- 
ducted more  honourably,  or  on  principles  plainer 
! or  more  straightforward.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
i express  our  belief  that  no  better  or  more  suitable 
I work  could  have  been  obtained — giving  due  weight 
j to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  deal  writh  a sum  no 
larger  than  £6000  ; and  we  feel  assured  that  when 
the  transaction  from  beginning  to  end  has  been  in- 
quired into  and  explained,  it  will  be  satisfactorily 
shown  that  Alderman  Challis  and  the  committee 
have  discharged  their  duty  faithfully  and  honestly. 

Artistic  Copyright. — The  committee  have  so 
far  concluded  their  labours  as  to  furnish  “ a report 
to  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts.”  It  contains 
much  that  is  good,  and  may  be  useful.  The  subject 
of  fraudulent  imitations  is  somewhat  extensively 
dealt  with : it  is  proposed  to  make  “ the  copying, 
or  knowingly  uttering  copies  of  artists’  names  or 
monograms,  a felony  :”  and  a misdemeanour  to 
“ make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  copies  of  works  of 
Aft,  for  the  fraudident  purpose  of  selling  or  ex- 
changing such  copies  as  originals,”  and  to  “ sell  or 
exchange  the  same.”  A similar  penalty  (open 
to  much  question)  is  proposed  to  be  inflicted  on 
those  who  retouch  engravings  as  fresh  proofs,  or  as 
the  works  of  the  original  engraver,  though  retouched 
by  other  hands.  With  respect  to  copyright  in 
pictures,  architectural  designs,  works  in  sculp- 
ture, &c.  &c.,  it  is,  if  we  rightly  understand  the 
document,  proposed  that  the  producer  shall  have 
a right  during  his  life,  and  for  thirty  years  after  his 
death,  for  “ such  designs  as  he  may  have  con- 
ceived.” We  are  not  at  this  moment  in  a condi- 
tion to  canvass  the  document,  nor  can  we  give 
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to  the  subject  the  consideration  it  undoubtedly  de- 
mands ; we  require  further  information,  and  a clearer 
knowledge  of  what  is  positively  contemplated.  The 
matter  may  receive  proper  treatment  hereafter : 
even  now,  however,  we  venture  to  say  there  is  con- 
siderable danger  in  legislation  such  as  that  which 
the  report  seems  to  anticipate.  If  there  be  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  an  Englishman 
holds  dear,  it  is  " the  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own.”  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  once  sub- 
jected to  considerable  sarcasm  for  supposing  he 
might  safely  exercise  such  a right  in  reference  to 
farms  or  holdings,  which  he  refused  to  let  to  per- 
sons entertaining  political  opinions  opposed  to  his 
own  : but  it  is,  after  all,  a principle  which  guides 
every  Englishman  of  every  grade.  Now  it  is  quite 
clear  A.  B.  may  buy  a picture,  if  he  pleases  to  do 
so,  submitting  to  any  conditions  that  may  be 
annexed  to  it ; but  he  is  equally  free  to  decline  to 
purchase  it  at  all.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
our  entire  conviction  that  if  this  great  right — real 
or  imaginary  though  the  right  may  be  is  of  no 
consequence — is  withheld  from  him,  he  will  buy  no 
more  pictures.  lie  will  become  a collector  of  other 
luxuries,  with  which  he  may  “ do  what  he  likes ;” 
and  of  collectors  of  pictures  there  will  be  hereafter 
very  few.  This  is  no  fancied  peril : let  the  ques- 
tion be  put  to  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  who  has 
formed  a gallery  of  pictures ; let  him  be  asked  if 
they  would  have  been  upon  his  walls  had  they  been 
subjected  to  such  conditions  as  those  referred  to  by 
the  report  ? The  subject  is  so  pregnant  of  thought, 
and,  we  must  add,  so  suggestive  of  danger,  that  we 
shall  take  time  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings. 

Biography  of  Turner. — It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Thornburv,  author  of  “Art  and  Nature,”  is  engaged 
in  writing  a life  of  Turner,  and  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  aided  him  in  the  task  by  the  loan  of  sundry 
MSS.  and  note-books  of  the  artist.  The  pictures  of 
our  great  landscape-painter  will  certainly  receive 
full  justice  from  the  descriptive  powers  of  Mr. 
Thornbury,  who  writes  vividly  and  poetically : we 
must  wait  to  see  whether  he  is  competent  to  deal 
philosophically  with  the  peculiar  art  of  Turner : the 
task  is  by  no  means  easy. 

Society  of  Water-Colour  Painters. — This 
institutiou  has  made  a judicious  choice  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  F.  Tayler,  as  its  president,  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis,  whose  resignation  we  announced  in 
our  last  number.  Mr.  Newton,  a laudscape-painter, 
was  at  the  same  time  enrolled  among  the  associate 
members  of  the  society. 

The  forthcoming  Picture  Exhibitions. — In 
the  notices  of  the  Art-treasures  Exhibition  at 
Manchester,  which,  during  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  appeared  in  our  pages,  we  more  than  once 
expressed  our  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  attaching 
descriptive  labels  to  all  pictures  and  works  of  sculp- 
ture at  public  Fine  Art  exhibitions.  We  have 
reason  to  feel  assured  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  received  by  the  public  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  and  we  accordingly  now  desire  very 
strongly  to  urge  upon  all  persons  “in  authority”  in 
connection  with  the  forthcoming  exhibitions,  the 
importance  of  adopting  this  system  of  description  iu 
addition  to  the  customary  catalogues.  Let  every 
picture  and  statue  bear  a label,  stating  its  subject, 
the  name  of  the  artist,  and  the  owner  of  the  work ; 
it  would  also  be  desirable  to  add  the  year  in  which 
the  work  was  executed.  Much  of  the  fatigue  and 
annoyance  hitherto  inseparable  from  visiting  our 
exhibitions  might  thus  be  avoided.  The  sale  of  the 
catalogues  would  remain  the  same,  since  every 
person  wishes  to  retain  some  means  of  referring  to 
the  pictures  and  other  works  after  he  has  left  any 
exhibition  : what  all  visitors  want  is  not  to  have 
occasion  to  make  continual  reference  to  catalogues 
while  actually  inspecting  the  contents  of  an  exhibi- 
tion. Mould  it  be  possible  also  to  associate  with 
our  exhibitions  courses  of  popular  lectures  on  Art  ? 
The  subject  is  before  the  public,  and  we  believe  that 
it  might  be  very  easily  handled  in  a manner  that 
would  prove  at  once  both  attractive  and  useful  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Langham  Chambers  Society. — The  first  of  the 
three  Conversazioni  appointed  to  be  held  by  this 
society,  took  place,  at  their  rooms,  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  on  which  occasion  portfolios  were  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Mole,  containing 
works  of  rare  excellence;  besides  pictures  by  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  others.  The  next  meeting 


takes  place  on  the  3rd  of  April,  and  the  last  for  this 
season  on  the  8th  of  May. 

There  is  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Auction 
Mart  in  the  city,  a large  picture  painted  by  Mr. 
T.  J.  Barker,  of  which  the  subject  is  “ Preparing 
for  the  Start,”  a scene  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  at 
Rome,  before  the  race  which  takes  place  in  the 
Corso  at  the  conclusion  of  the  carnival.  The  Piazza 
looks  somewhat  small,  from  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  painter  to  pourtray  with  precision  all  the 
buildings  and  objects  in  and  about  it,  but  the 
spirit  and  importance  of  the  subject  centre  in 
the  horses  and  grooms  which  throng  the  place. 
The  artist  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  selecting  his 
models  from  the  stud  of  the  Prince  Piombino,  and 
he  has  eminently  succeeded  in  describing  the  lire  of 
the  animals,  and  their  impatience  for  the  race,  in 
which  they  engage  without  riders,  but  with  certain 
light  trappings,  to  which  are  appended  goads,  that, 
as  the  animals  move,  penetrate  their  sides  and  urge 
them  to  increased  speed.  The  Piazza  is  surrounded 
with  spectators  iu  all  their  holiday  bravery.  We 
see  the  Porto  del  Popolo,  the  famous  obelisk,  Monte 
Pincio,  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  the  monastery: 
nothing  is  forgotten,  and  as  a whole  it  is  the  best 
picture  that  Mr.  Barker  has  yet  produced. 

Hampstead  Conversazione. — On  the  evening 
of  the  24th  of  February,  the  second  of  these  meet- 
ings was  held,  on  which  occasion  were  exhibited 
a numerous  series  of  studies  made  in  Venice  by 
F.  Goodall,  A.R.A.  They  are  heads  painted  on 
primed  millboard,  and  left  without  backgrounds,  just 
as  they  received  the  last  touch  while  the  model  was 
yet  before  the  painter.  They  are  uniformly  dark  in 
complexion,  but  all  singularly  striking  in  character,  ! 
insomuch  that  we  seem  to  recognise  here  and  there 
a trait  of  the  fallen  nobility  of  Venice : and  how 
strongly  do  they  remind  us  of  Tintoretto  and  Paul 
Veronese ! — the  same  mould  of  feature  prevails 
markedly  iu  the  works  of  both.  This  type,  in  its 
living  reality,  is  found  at  Chioggia,  but  we  canuot 
pass  the  Riva,  or  the  Rialto,  without  seeing  the  same 
dozing  in  the  shade,  in  all  the  luxury  of  native  indo- 
lence. There  were  also  some  admirable  drawings  by 
Pyne,— essays  in  a nq,w  medium  which  seems  to  yield 
a solidity  equal  to  oil,  but  with  a greater  atmospheric 
truth.  Sketches  of  great  power  were  exhibited  by 
T.  Forster,  E.  Cooke,  A.R.A,,  W.  II.  Burnett, 
Cropscv,  Agnani,  W.  W.  Fenn;  and  during  the 
evening  Mr.  Kilburn  delivered  an  instructive  lecture 
on  the  Aurora-Borealis. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. 
— The  annual  festival  of  this  excellent  society  took 
place  on  the  27th  of  March,  after  our  sheets  were 
at  press.  We  can  only  express  a hope  that  the 
gathering  on  this  occasion  of  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  institution  was  of  such  a nature  as  to 
materially  promote  its  prosperity. 

A Bust  of  General  Havelock  is  to  be  placed 
among  those  of  other  celebrities  which  adorn  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  the  court  having 
passed  with  acclamation  a vote  to  that  effect. 
Richly-mounted  swords  to  living  heroes,  and  busts 
of  those  who  have  fallen  in  sustaining  the  honour  of 
their  country,  show  that  the  commercial  community 
of  London,  with  all  its  restless  activity  in  pursuit  of 
wealth,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  men  whose  deeds 
uphold  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  nation. 

M.  Gambart  has,  we  hear,  become  the  owner  of 
Mr.  Frith’s  forthcoming  picture  of  the  “Epsom 
Race-course,”  and  has  engaged  his  countryman, 
M.  Blanchard,  to  engrave  it. 

Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson  advertise  for 
sale  in  the  mouth  of  May  the  collection  of  English 
pictures  and  water-colour  drawings  formed  by  Mr. 
John  Miller,  of  Liverpool:  it  contains  several  fine 
examples  of  the  works  of  Turner,  Linnell,  Elty, 
Callcott,  Millais,  Wilkie,  Muller,  Constable,  Poole, 

J.  F.  Lewis,  D.  Cox,  and  other  stars  of  lesser 
magnitude. 

A Statue  of  Turner,  from  the  chisel  of  Baily, 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  seen  iu  the  sculpture-room 
of  the  Royal  Academy  this  season : the  work,  it  is 
surmised,  will  form  a portion  of  the  monument  to 
be  erected  iu  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  We  have  ob- 
tained permission  to  have  a drawing  made  of  the 
statue,  to  engrave  as  one  of  the  “ portrait-statues  ” 
we  are  now  introducing  into  the  Art-Journal. 

The  Society  of  Female  Artists. — The  ex- 
hibition of  this  society  will  this  season — and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  permanently — be  held  in  the  great  room 


at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  that  recently  occupied  by 
Lord  Ward’s  collection ; a signal  improvement  both 
upon  the  site  and  the  space  of  last  year.  The  days 
for  receiving  the  pictures  were  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  of  last  month;  and  the  exhibition  will  open 
early  iu  April,  with  a collection  of  works  superior, 
it  is  believed  in  every  quality,  to  those  of  last 
season. 

The  Wellington  Monument.  — There  arc 
strange  rumours  afloat  concerning  this  work:  “ the 
thousand  tongues  ” are  noising  it  abroad  that,  not- 
withstanding the  awards  of  prizes  in  Westminster 
Hall,  the  competition  will  lead  to  nothing,  except  a 
return  to  the  original  scheme  of  giving  the  com- 
mission to  Baron  Marochetti:  indeed  it  is  added 
that  the  arrangement  was  “ in  progress”  when 
the  competition  was  mooted ; and  it  is  to  be 
carried  out  now  that  the  competitive  designs  are 
either  sent  home  or  shelved  into  one  of  the  ante- 
rooms of  the  new  palace  at  Westminster.  We  can- 
not credit  a statement  so  utterly  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  honour:  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
government  would  dare  to  commit  so  great  an  out- 
rage on  common  decency.  We,  therefore,  abstain 
from  more  than  a mere  note  to  state  that  such  a 
rumour  is  in  circulation. 

Mr.  John  Timbs. — We  regret  to  learn  that  this 
excellent  gentleman  and  accomplished  man  of  letters 
has  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News — a post  he  has  occupied  during  the 
long  period  of  fifteen  years,  almost,  indeed,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  publication.  Although  we 
have  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  retirement,  we  are  fully  justified  in 
expressing  our  belief  that  it  cannot  be  other  than  a 
calamity  to  that  journal ; for  to  his  experience,  in- 
dustry, and  amenity  of  character  it  is  undoubtedly 
indebted  for  much  of  its  marvellous  success.  Mr. 
Timbs  has  gained  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  been  associated.  As  a labourer  in  many  useful 
fields  of  literature,  the  public  owe  him  much ; and 
be  his  ultimate  position  what  it  may,  the  press  can- 
not lose  the  services  of  so  valuable  an  ally  without 
offering  to  him  a tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude. 

The  Soulages  Collection. — The  gentlemen 
who  advocate  the  purchase  of  the  Soulages  Collec- 
tion by  the  Government,  for  the  national  Art- 
museum,  exhibit  a zeal  and  perseverance  worthy  of 
a better  cause.  Lord  Palmerston,  iu  his  zeal  for 
Greek  Art,  and  nothing  but  Greek  Art,  is  known  to 
set  the  Soulages  purchase  on  one  side  with  charac- 
teristic emphasis  of  expression.  But  the  accessiou 
of  Lord  Derby  to  power  appears  to  have  revived  the 
question ; and  now  we  find  the  officers  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  stepping  quite  out  of  their  way  to 
take  the  front  position  in  the  new  agitation,  with  a 
petition  to  the  legislature  to  effect  this  much  can- 
vassed purchase.  The  committee  of  the  Architec- 
tural Museum  very  naively  admit  that  with  Soulages 
Art,  such  as  it  is,  they  have,  and  can  have,  but 
little  sympathy : still  there  is  about  this  collection 
such  an  Art-feeling,  they  say,  that  they  consider  it 
ought  to  become  national  property.  Again  and 
again  have  we  endeavoured  to  discover  in  what  par- 
ticular respects  this  collection  of  Renaissance  works 
is  so  eminently  calculated  to  benefit  aud  give  a 
healthy  impulse  to  our  national  practical  Art ; but 
our  own  previous  conviction  that  the  Government 
ought  not  to  buy  it  for  the  nation,  receives  fresh 
confirmation  from  every  visit  to  South  Kensington. 
What  are  our  cabinet-makers  to  learn  from  the 
long  row  of  exceedingly  ugly  carved  chairs,  every 
one  of  them  exactly  alike  ? And  what  is  there  in 
the  collection  that  is  worthy  of  admiration,  that 
canuot  find  its  counterparts  in  the  national  museums 
already  ? There  can  be  but  a single  plea  for  pur- 
chasing this  collection  with  public  money,  and  that 
is,  the  intention  of  forming  from  it  the  nucleus  of 
Art-collections  of  its  class  in  some  of  the  more 
important  provincial  cities.  Its  residence  at  South 
Kensington  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  wauted 
there ; and  if  it  were  to  be  moved  to  the  British 
Museum,  it  would  speedily  become  equally  evident 
that  in  that  department  of  the  national  Art-collec- 
tions its  permanent  presence  is  altogether  unneces- 
sary. We  trust  that  the  present  Government  may 
do  much  that  will  prove  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  advancing  popular  Art-teaching,  aud  in  deve- 
loping the  application  of  true  Art  in  practice : at 
the  same  time  we  hope  that  their  policy  in  this 
matter  will  be  no  less  judicious  than  liberal  and 


earnest : and  it  certainly  will  be  an  instance  of 
sound  judgment  to  leave  the  Soulagcs  Collection  still 
accessible  to  Art-appreciating  Manchester,  or  to 
Christie’s  centrifugal  hammer. 

The  movement  of  the  committee  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  in  support  of  the  proposed  national 
purchase  of  the  Soulagcs  Collection  causes  us  more 
than  a little  regret,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how 
speedily  it  has  assimilated  itself  to  the  prevailing 
influences  of  South  Kensington.  For  more  than  one 
rsason  the  sooner  Mr.  Christie  has  to  deal  with  this 
Soulagcs  Collection  the  better. 

Tiie  Council  of  the  “Art-treasures  Exhi- 
bition” of  Manchester  have  at  length  determined 
upon  the  memorial  which  shall  at  once  be  the  result 
of  the  great  event,  and  shall  preserve  a “ perpetual 
record”  of  its  having  taken  place  in  the  metropolis 
of  cotton : they  have  commissioned  Mr.  Noble  to 
execute  a bust  of  his  Iloyal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort,  to  be  presented  by  them  to — Manchester  ! 
Thus  consistently  ends  the  magnificent,  project  of 
the  “merchant  princes”  of  the  north,  in  a bust  to 
grace  (wc  presume)  their  own  civic  hall.  Wretchedly 
bad  ns  was  the  part  discharged  by  Manchester  itself 
in  the  matter  of  the  Art-treasures  Exhibition,  wc 
confess  to  having  expected  a conclusion  less  “ lame 
and  impotent  ” than  this.  We  certainly  did  con- 
sider that  the  noble  collections  which  fouud  a home 
for  some  months  at  Manchester  must  have  exercised 
some  influence  upon  the  genius  loci,  and  that  they 
must,  when  they  departed,  leave  behind  them  at 
least  an  impulse  akin  to  their  own  high  qualities. 
But  the  cotton-spirit  has  proved  too  true  to  itself 
to  be  in  any  degree  affected,  even  by  the  concen- 
tration of  so  much  that  is  most  excellent  in  Art. 

Photo-Lithography. — We  have  very  recently 
had  submitted  to  us  a series  of  specimens  of  litho- 
graphy produced  by  means  of  the  direct  transfer  of 
collodion  photographic  negatives  to  the  stone.  The 
process  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed,  but  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  based  is  certain,  and 
clearly  defined.  The  inventor  is  Air.  Greatrex,  the 
photographer  of  the  Regent  Quadrant : and  this 
gentleman  is  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  his 
experiments,  with  a view  to  a patent.  The  im- 
portance of  the  invention  is  very  great,  and  wc  shall 
watch  with  much  interest  its  progress  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Greatrex. 

Tiie  Architectural  Museum. — The  committee 
of  this  institution,  now  forming  a part  of  the 
establishment  at  South  Kensington,  have  put  forth 
their  Annual  Report,  in  which  they  claim  credit  for 
various  important  improvements  as  the  results  of 
their  removal  from  Cannon  Row.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  observe  that  the  committee  continues  to  be  as 
strong  as  in  past  times,  and  that  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers also  shows  numbers  but  little  diminished. 
The  committee  dwell  with  evident  complacency 
upon  the  “ general  publicity  afforded  to  the  mu- 
seum,” as  “evinced  by  the  fact  that  from  the 
opening  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  (June 
24th)  to  the  31st  of  December  last,  the  number 
of  visitors  has  been  no  less  than  268,291.”  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  that  this  large  number  of 
“visitors”  to  South  Kensington  has  furnished  an 
increased  number  of  students  to  the  Architectural 
Museum  itself.  It  would  also  have  increased  our 
satisfaction  in  reading  this  report,  had  it  indicated 
that  the  collections  had  been  carefully  classified  and 
systematically  arranged ; that  they  were  continually 
receiving  fresh  and  important  additions ; and  that 
some  definite  plan  for  architectural  study  and  illus- 
tration was  organised,  with  the  view  both  to  bring 
the  museum  to  bear  for  good  upon  the  practice  of 
architecture,  and  also  to  exercise  upon  the  public 
such  an  influence  as  may  lead  to  a better  apprecia- 
tion of  this  great  art. 

Sr.  James’s  Hall. — Before  these  lines  are  in 
the  hands  of  our  readers,  the  problem  as  to  the 
acoustic  qualities  of  the  new  west-end  music  hall 
will  have  been  solved.  On  the  25th  of  March  the 
hall  was  opened  with  a grand  concert  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Westminster  Hospital ; and  then 
the  musical  qualities  of  Air.  Owen  Jones’s  edifice 
were  brought  to  the  only  conclusive  test  in  such 
a matter — that  of  practical  demonstration.  We 
anticipate  success,  as  we  hope  for  it,  in  this  im- 
portant particular;  inasmuch  as  the  kindred  arts 
have  been  summoned  to  lend  their  aid  in  preparing 
a fitting  home  for  the  popular  music  of  western 
London. 
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| The  Second  Conversazione  of  the  season  of 
the  “ Artists’  and  Amateurs’  Society,”  was  held  at 
Willis’s  Rooms  on  ATarch  4th  : there  was  a large 
attendance  of  company,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  an 
abundance  of  Art-works  for  their  entertainment. 

At  the  Conversazione  of  the  “ Graphic  So- 
ciety,” on  the  10th  of  last  month,  held  in  the 
library  of  the  London  University,  two  small  volumes 
of  caricature  sketches,  accompanied  with  “ notes”  in 
imitation  of  Air.  Ruskin’s  criticisms  on  the  Royal 
Academy  and  water-colour  exhibitions,  afforded  vast 
amusement.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not 
appended;  but  whoever  he  may  be,  he  has  shown 
great  aptitude  for  burlesque,  both  with  peu  and 
pencil.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  met  with  one  who  kuows 
bow  to  use  against  him  the  weapons  borrowed  from 
his  own  armoury. 

Carving  in  Wood. — An  extraordinary  example 
of  wood-sculpture,  executed  by  a self-taught  artist 
of  Southampton,  Air.  W.  Bryer,  has  been  shown  us. 
The  subject  is  from  a well-known  print  of  Air.  A. 
Fraser’s  picture  of  “ The  Alomcnt  of  Victory,”  the 
combatants  being  two  game-cocks,  whose  struggle 
for  mastery  has  just  terminated  in  the  death  of  one 
of  them  ; but,  at  the  “ moment  of  victory,”  the 
owner  of  the  birds,  it  may  possibly  be,  or  perhaps 
only  a humane  member  of  some  village  “ peace 
society,”  makes  his  appearance,  and  puts  to  flight  a 
group  of  mischievous  young  urchins  who  have  been 
spectators  of,  if  not  instigators  to,"  the  combat. 
The  sculptor  has  scrupulously  adhered  to  the 
artist’s  picture,  carrying  out  every  detail  with  the 
nicest  accuracy,  and  in  the  boldest  relief : it  is  mar- 
vellous how  his  instrument  could  reach  some  por- 
tions of  the  work  without  injury  to  the  others;  as, 
for  example,  the  canary  in  the  cage  that  hangs  on 
the  wall.  A3  a work  of  patient  labour  and  elabora- 
tion it  is  unique,  while  it  shows  very  considerable 
artistic  feeling  in  execution.  There  is  no  doubt 
Air.  Bryer  has  a genius  for  carving  in  wood  : let  him 
go  to  Nature,  and  make  her  his  study  in  something 
that  may  lay  claim  to  originality  of  design,  and 
which  would  be  right  worthy  of  the  art,  and  we 
“ venture  to  guess  ” that  in  time  he  will  earn  a title 
to  fame. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851. — A proposition  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  by  certain 
active  members  of  the  society  itself,  for  commemo- 
rating the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  by  a second 
grand  assemblage  of  the  productions  of  human  Art 
and  industry,  to  be  held  in  London  in  the  year  1861. 
This  project,  however  plausible  at  the  first  glance, 
will  not  endure  the  test  of  calm  and  careful  consi- 
deration. In  the  first  place,  it  will  appear  that  the 
very  Success  of  the  former  Exhibition  is  in  itself  the 
strongest  possible  argument  against  the  probability 
of  a second  experiment  proving  similarly  successful. 
In  1851,  the  world  had  had  no  experience  of  Great 
Exhibitions.  The  idea  then  was  fresh  as  well  as 
grand.  Nations  and  individuals  alike  were  eager  to 
take  a part  in  that  wonderful  demonstration  ; and  all 
looked  for  results  commensurate  with  the  import- 
ance, the  comprehensiveness,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
Exhibition.  AVillthe  Society  of  Arts  point  out  those 
results  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  or  of  its  succes- 
sors, which  may  be  fairly  relied  upon  to  induce  “ the 
world  ” once  more  to  concentrate  its  choicest  artistic 
and  industrial  productions  in  Hyde  Park?  The 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  unique  excellence,  of 
the  1851  Exhibition,  combined  to  secure  for  it  a 
complete  pecuniary  success  ; but  it  has  yet  to  accom- 
plish its  own  proper  practical  effects  upon  Art  and 
industry.  The  more  direct  action  of  Art,  as  an 
clement  of  a “Great  Exhibition,”  saved  the  gather- 
ing at  Paris  from  a fate  similar  to  that  which  befcl 
the  American  and  the  Irish  projects.  And,  last  year, 
Alanchester  took  in  hand  to  carry  out  the  Art  idea 
to  its  full  development.  But  even  this  Exhibition, 
with  all  its  intrinsic  advantages,  had  a narrow 
escape  from  failure ; aud,  in  the  way  of  results, 
it  has  left  behind  it  no  more  than  a painfully  con- 
vincing proof  of  administrative  incapacity  in  those 
to  whose  temporary  care  the  works  of  Art  were 
entrusted. 

The  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Dulwich  Col- 
lege have  entrusted  to  Air.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  the 
task  of  preparing  a catalogue  of  their  pictures,  aud 
the  general  arrangement  and  disposition  of  the 
collection,  so  as  to  make  it  available  to  the  public. 
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Les  Galeries  Purliques  de  L’EuiiorF. — Rome. 

Par  Al.  J.  G.  D.  Aumengaud.  Published  by 

J.  Claye,  Paris. 

Rome  is  still  mighty,  though  the  sceptre  which 
once  swayed  the  whole  civilized  world  be  struck 
from  her  grasp;  “ the  lone  mother  of  dead  empires” 
yet  rules  the  world  of  Art,  and  beckons  Art-pil- 
grims from  all  quarters  to  inspect  the  treasures  | 
her  ancient  walls  contain.  Who  shall  describe  the 
contents  of  the  papal  palace  only  ? — where  days  may 
be  spent  in  merely  walking  through  the  galleries  | 
which  ; woo  the  student,  and  months  be  profitably 
devoted  to  their  examination.  Many  a student  has 
gone  to  Rome  an  earnest  lad,  and  lived  there  still 
studying  as  an  old  man  in  the  glorious  collections 
that  demand  his  admiration.  Various  are  the  palaces 
of  Rome  that  vie  with  the  papal  residence  in  the 
exhibition  of  their  treasures ; and  happy  are  the 
memories  that  dwell  with  us  of  the  days  when  we 
..passed  slowly  through  the  noble  rooms  of  the  Corsini, 
the  Borghesc,  and  the  Spada  palaces — lingering, 
loath  to  leave,  beside  the  noble  works  they  contain. 

How  anxious  have  we  always  been  that  all  the 
friends  we  love,  that  all  who  love  Art  for  its  own 
beautiful  powers,  could  be  carried,  without  the  in- 
tervening difficulties  and  costs  of  the  journey,  to 
6ee  that  which  has  given  us  such  glorious  and  pure 
enjoyment.  Some  near  approach  to  such  fairy-like 
power  the  book  before  us  possesses  : herein  are  the 
best  gems  of  sculpture  and  painting,  ancient  and 
modern,  all  exquisitely  engraved,  selected  with 
judgment,  accompanied  by  well-arranged  remarks, 
critical  and  explanatory, — and  all  this  in  a portable 
volume.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a more  perfect 
book, — one  that  more  completely  disarms  criticism, 
and  transforms  it  to  a mere  descriptive  comment. 

The  engravings  are  most  admirable  ; and  the  paper 
and  print — those  minor  matters  sometimes  neglected 
by  our  neighbours — are  here  both  perfect.  The 
printing  can  challenge  comparison  with  the  best 
press-work  of  England  ; the  paper  rivals  in  soundness 
the  vellum  of  the  ancient  scribes.  The  book  is  not 
restricted  to  the  works  of  Art  in  Rome  ; it  is  also 
enriched  with  large  views  of  the  principal  antiquities 
and  buildings  in  “the  eternal  city:”  these  are  all 
given  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  with 
a minute  conscientiousness  that  will  not  only  de- 
light an  antiquary,  but  almost  prove  to  a mason  the 
texture  of  the  stone.  AVhat  more  delightful  in  a 
long  English  winter,  than  these  pictures  from  “ the 
sunny  south”  of  all  that  history  has  made  famous  ? 
and  what  more  noble  than  the  printing-press, 
wedded  to  Art,  and  bringing  its  treasures  thus  to 
our  own  firesides  ? 


Les  Chefs-d'oeuvre  de  l’Ap.t  Chretien.  Par 
M.  J.  G.  D.  Aumengaud.  Published  by  Fir- 
min  Didot,  Paris. 

A series  of  exquisite  wood  engravings  here  exhibit 
what  Art  of  the  highest  kind  has  done  to  illustrate 
the  great  events  of  Christian  history.  The  selection 
has  been  widely  made,  and  the  best  galleries  have 
been  laid  under  contribution.  It  comprises  works 
from  all  hands  ; and  the  “ divine  Raphael”  is  mated 
with  the  realistic  Alurillo,  the  graceful  Carlo  Dolce, 
and  the  “ terrible  ” Alichael  Angelo.  There  is  much 
of  instruction  to  be  gathered  in  merely  turning  over 
the  pages  of  such  a book  as  this,  and  contrasting 
these  great  masters,  in  their  mode  of  rendering  the 
great  scenes  of  our  faith.  The  individuality  of  each 
is  distinct : it  is  not  the  reproduction,  slightly  varied, 
of  a great  preceding  mind,  but  the  genuine  thought 
of  an  earnest  artist  working  out  his  own  idea,  that 
beseeches  our  judgment  in  the  labours  of  the  past 
masters  of  Art:  and  it  is  this  honesty  of  purpose 
that  arrests  our  atlention  wherever  we  meet  it, 
though  it  be  in  such  works  as  Rembrandt,  produced 
in  ungenial  Holland  ; for,  grotesque  as  the  Dutch- 
man occasionally  was,  you  feel  that  lie  meant 
honestly,  and  worked  conscientiously  to  bring  forth 
the  talent  that  was  in  him.  Schools  have,  by  the 
very  naturo  of  their  existence,  done  much  to  de- 
stroy this  originality;  but,  despite  all  chances,  it  is 
still  peeping  forth  in  every  real  genius,  and  is 
yet  preserved  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters  as  an 
example  to  their  followers.  The  author  of  the 
present  work  sets  out  with  a defence  of  Christian  Art 
against  the  objections  sometimes  made  of  its  anta- 
gonism to  the  higher  forms  of  grace  and  beauty 
which  pagan  Art  so  lavishly  produced.  His  work 
proves  that  it  still  abundantly  exists,  less  sensuous, 
but  as  powerful  as  ever,  in  the  more  ethereal  graces 
of  the  saints  and  angels  of  Raphael,  and  other 
refined  masters.  A more  elegant  volume  than  this  I 
we  have  seldom  seen,  or  one  in  which  the  art  of 
wood  engraving  has  been  more  successfully  dis- 
played. The  portraits  of  artists  given  in  the  work — 
one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  the  art — are  all 
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executed  with  the  clearness  and  perfection  of  draw- 
ing usually  confined  to  steel  engraving  : indeed,  iti 
softness  of  effect  they  rival  such  works,  thanks  to  the 
extreme  care  of  the  printer,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  paper.  M.  Armengaud  concludes  his  work  with 
a tribute  to  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  it,  and  it 
bears  the  appearance  of  having  been  a loving  labour 
to  them  as  well  as  to  himself. 


Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus.  Printed  in 
Chromo-lithography,  from  the  Picture  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Published  by  Rowney 
and  Co.,  London. 

Few,  if  any,  of  Turner’s  pictures  more  fully  sustain 
the  character  he  earned  for  eccentricity,  than  the 
“ Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus,”  in  the  national 
collection  at  Marlborough  House,  and  of  which 
Messrs.  Rowney  have  just  published  a large  chromo- 
lithographic  print.  The  picture  was  painted  about 
nine  years  after  Turner’s  visit  to  Italy,  namely,  in 
1829  : it  was  nearly  the  first  of  his  works  in  which 
he  appeared  to  set  at  defiance  all  previously  accepted 
principles  and  styles  of  Art, — to  acknowledge  nothing . 
in  composition  but  his  own  vivid,  luxurious,  and 
poetic  imagination,  and  to  express  his  ideas  in  any 
and  every  way  fancy  suggested.  Hence,  we  have  here 
a painter’s  dream  taking  the  form  of  a gorgeous  cloud- 
land  which  the  setting  sun  has  robed  in  garments 
of  azure,  Vermillion,  purple,  and  grey, — rocks,  moun- 
tains, sea,  Trojan  galleys,  all  more  or  less  decked 
out  in  the  same  brilliant  colours.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
“Turner  extravaganza,”  belonging  to  that  class  of 
his  works  which  critics  have  assailed  and  defended 
till  there  is  little  left  to  say  concerning  them; 
although  they  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  beyond  criti- 
cism in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  : a writer 
can  scarcely  take  a middle  course  in  his  observa- 
tions— he  must  either  unequivocally  condemn  or 
laud  the  style  of  painting  which  Turner  thought  fit 
to  adopt  in  this  period  of  his  career. 

Whether  the  reproduction — so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
printing-press  can  imitate — and  the  circulation  of 
such  works  may  influence  for  good  the  public  taste, 
is  a question  that  will  also  find  advocates  and  oppo- 
nents : to  discuss  it  here  would  occupy  more  space 
than  we  could  give  were  we  inclined  to  enter  upon 
it.  The  public,  it  may  be  presumed,  demand 
“Turners”  in  some  shape  or  other,  or  publishers 
would  not  embark  their  capital  in  speculations  like 
the  “ Ulysses,”  of  which,  we  believe,  there  is  another 
similar  print  in  existence.  The  science  and  art  of 
chromo-lithography  has  been  put  to  a severe  test  in 
the  production  of  the  print  that,  with  its  masses  of 
dazzling  colours,  almost  blinds  the  eye  to  look  at, — 
an  excess  of  power  which,  in  the  horizon  especially, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  keep  down,  so  painfully 
obtrusive  is  it.  The  artists  who  have  been  engaged 
in  producing  the  print  have  doubtless  done  the  best 
with  the  means  at  their  disposal ; they  have  carried 
their  art  as  far  as  it  will  go : to  reach  Turner  by 
such  a process  is  impossible,  and  we  confess  to  enter- 
tain a greater  love  for  the  engraver’s  copies  of  the 
master,  than  for  the  colour-printer’s  : the  mind  and 
the  eye  are  not  distracted  by  black  and  white  ; both 
are  disturbed  by  such  positive  hues  as  are  here. 


Limitation  de  Jesus  Christ.  Par  Tiiomas-A- 
Kempis  ; accompagnee  de  quatre  cents  copies 
dcs  plus  beaux  Manuscrits.  Published  by 
L.  Curmer,  Paris. 

When  De  Marillac,  the  old  Chancellor  of  France, 
lovingly  translated  this  famed  work  of  Thomas-a- 
Kempis,  for  the  edification  of  such  of  the  French 
people  as  knew  not  the  Latin  original,  he  could 
scarcely  have  thought  that  more  than  two  centuries 
afterwards  French  artists  would  be  employed  in  per- 
fecting, at  a moderate  cost,  an  edition  which  should 
rival  the  gloriesof  the  ancient  illuminated  books,  that 
kings  only  could  then  hope  to  purchase.  In  no  way 
does  modern  life  contrast  with  ancient  more  forcibly 
than  in  this  power  of  possessing  books.  In  the 
middle  ages  a library  of  a few  dozen  volumes  was 
admired  for  its  extent,  almost  in  the  same  way  as 
wo  admire  large  libraries  of  a public  kind,  where 
books  are  counted  by  thousands.  Before  printing 
produced  facsimiles  of  books,  they  had  to  be  multi- 
plied by  hand  labour  alone,  and  many  years  must 
have  been  devoted  to  a careful  transcript  of  a single 
volume.  The  Art-labour  in  painting  and  gilding 
was  an  additional  work  of  much  cost  and  industry, 
and  we  need  but  look  at  one  page  of  this  splendid 
book  to  understand  how  great  it  must  have  been, 
if.  Curmer,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  industriously 
copied  examples  of  ornamental  pages  from  the  most 
exquisite  illuminated  manuscripts  of  all  ages  and 
countries;  and  some  idea  of  the  vast  variety  may  bo  ! 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  more  than  400  pages  are  j 
thus  decorated,  many  being  entirely  covered  with  j 
colour  and  gilding,  as  if  the  leaves  of  the  book  itself  | 
were  really  plates  of  gold.  Every  style  of  ornament  1 
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adopted  by  the  book  decorators  of  every  era,  from 
the  7th  to  the  17th  century  is  given,  and  some  few 
of  eastern  origin  are  included.  The  book  is  thus 
not  only  a splendid  volume,  testifying  to  the  powers 
of  the  French  press — a veritable  livre  de  luxe — but 
an  encyclopedia  of  ornamental  art,  to  which  the 
designer  may  turn  for  authorities  of  all  kinds. 
Heartily  do  we  congratulate  M.  Curmer  on  the 
successful  close  of  his  labours,  and  as  heartily 
recommend  them  to  the  English  public. 


A Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  or  Aus- 
tralia; or,  Herbert’s  Note-book.  By 
William  Howitt.  Published  by  Arthur 
Hall.  Virtue  & Co.,  London. 

This  is  a cheap  edition  of  a book,  which  abroad  or 
at  home  should  be  in  every  “boy’s”  hand.  We 
are  carried  along  by  the  adventurous  spirit,  the 
resolution,  the  independence  of  the  travellers, 
while  we  are  enlightened  by  their  observation,  and 
feel  that  wisdom  is  growing  out  of  pleasure.  The 
little  volume  is  enriched  by  Mr.  Harvey’s  illus- 
trations, and  is  “ got  out”  in  good  style  : a volume 
more  deserving  popularity  has  rarely  been  issued 
by  our  publishers. 

The  Parting  Look.  From  a Drawing  by  E.  II. 
Corbould.  Printed  and  Published  by  G. 
Baxter,  London. 

Mr.  Baxter  has  not  made  a very  judicious  selection 
in  the  subject  he  has  reproduced  by  his  patent  pro- 
cess of  colour-printing ; the  figure  is  affected  and 
unnatural : no  village-maiden — especially  of  the 
period  to  which  the  costume  applies,  when  rural 
sports  and  rural  labours  made  the  lasses  less  careful 
of  their  complexion  than  at  the  present  lime — ever 
departed  from  her  native  hamlet  with  face  and  neck 
so  untinged  by  sun-ray  and  wintry  storm,  as  the 
coquette  of  Mr.  Corbould’s  fancy  ; for  in  spite  of  the 
tear  that  hangs  on  her  cheek,  and  the  rustic  cha- 
racter of  her  dress,  she  is  a coquette  of  the  first 
order, — pretty,  delicate,  and  very  likely  to  forget  her 
sorrows  on  her  first  entry  into  the  busy  world,  to 
which,  it  is  presumed,  she  is  on  the  way.  As  an 
example  of  block-printing  in  colours,  the  print  is 
the  best  we  have  seen,  far  less  heavy  than  any  pre- 
ceding specimens  of  the  same  process';  the  draperies 
are  capitally  rendered ; such  solid  stuffs,  almost  as 
silk-like  and  glossy  as  rich  brocades,  composed  the 
apparel  of  which  our  great  grandmothers  used  to 
boast  they — that  is  the  stuffs — required  neither 
hoop  nor  crinoline  as  aids  to  expansion,  though  the 
former  was  among  the  fashious  of  the  day.  Not- 
withstanding our  objections  to  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Corbould’s  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  belongs  to 
a class  of  works  which  has  numerous  admirers;  and 
certainly  Mr.  Baxter’s  reproduction  is  most  success- 
ful : we  should  like  to  see  his  skill  exercised  on 
something  higher,  pretty  as  this  print  is. 


Tresors  d’Art  Exposes  a Manchester,  en 
1857.  Par  W.  Burger.  Barthes  & Lowell, 
London. 

It  was  not  until  1851  that  our  continental  neigh- 
bours gave  us  credit  for  the  production  of  anything 
beyond  cotton  prints  and  steam-engines  ; but  we  can 
afford  to  pardon  this  limitation  of  our  intelligence, 
when  we  learn  also  from  them  that  the  cheapness 
of  the  cotton  fabrics  which  we  manufacture  in  such 
quantities  as  to  supply  the  most  distant  markets  of 
the  globe,  is  due  to  the  humidity  of  our  atmosphere , 
so  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  ! Since 
1851,  and  the  national  French  exhibition,  it  is  no 
longer  thought  by  foreign  artists  that  the  introduc- 
tion by  them  of  painting  and  sculpture  into  England 
might  be  a profitable  enterprise.  To  meet,  there- 
fore, with  anything  in  the  shape  of  Art-criticism 
from  a foreign  source,  approaching  a just  appre- 
ciation of  our  position,  is  as  much  an  act  of  justice 
done  by  our  neighbours  to  themselves  as  to  us.  The 
critical  catalogue,  apropos  of  which  we  advert  to  the 
circumstance,  is  a thick  volume  of  nearly  450  pages 
of  matter,  written  carefully  and  with  much  artistic 
knowledge.  “The  collection  at  Manchester,”  says 
M.  Burger,  “ is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Louvre. 
The  Spanish,  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools, 
with  the  primitive  schools  of  the  north,  are  even 
more  fully  represented,  and  only  in  the  great  Italian 
masters  of  the  Renaissance  does  the  Louvre  surpass 
the  exhibition  at  Manchester.”  The  writer  is  im- 
pressed with  the  fact,  that  these  kingdoms  are  ines- 
timably rich  in  works  of  Art.  No  countryman  of 
our  own  has  ever  seen  as  much  as  Dr.  Waagen,  and 
even  he  has  seen  only  a portion  of  those  Art-trea- 
sures which  we  have ’been  accumulating  for  cen- 
turies. Yet,  after  all,  very  many  of  the  best  of 
the  ancient  pictures  were  not  at  Manchester;  M. 
Burger  pronounces  upon  those  that  were  exhibited, 
but  the  excellence  of  a numerous  catalogue  of  un- 


exhibited works  he  cannot  estimate.  He  rejects, 
as  spurious,  numbers  of  these  works,  attributed  to 
this  and  that  great  master,  and  very  likely  he  is 
right,  for  very  few  large  collections  are  genuine 
throughout.  Perhaps,  as  an  extensive  collection, 
that  of  the  Pitti  is  less  open  to  objection  than  any 
other  in  Europe.  In  such  a notice  as  this,  what 
interests  us  most,  is  that  which  is  said  of  our  living 
and  rising  painters.  Merimee  remarked  that  Hogarth 
could  neither  draw  nor  paint : there  is,  it  is  true, 
much  in  his  pictures  that  is  objectionable — they  are 
loose  in  drawing  and  coarse  in  execution.  Merimee 
cannot  have  seen  the  “ Marriage-4-la-Mode ;”  if  he 
has  seen  it,  we  deny  to  M.  Merimee  the  power  of 
judging  : nor  is  the  impression  made  by  Hogarth  on 
M.  Burger  favourable.  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough, 
however,  are  painters  of  great  power,  although  both 
very  unequal.  Both  very  differently  pre-occupied, 
have,  while  essaying  foreign  styles  and  new  prin- 
ciples, produced  some  indifferent  pictures ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  both  have  executed  chefs-d’ ceuvrc 
which  place  them  immeasurably  beyond  all  their 
contemporaries,  and  even  among  the  glorious  galaxy 
of  European  celebrities.  This  is  a liberal  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  a foreign  critic  towards 
us ; but  we  go  farther  than  this,  and  believe  these 
painters,  especially  Reynolds,  equal  to  the  best  of 
the  great  masters  of  portraiture,  Titian  and  Diego 
Velasquez,  and  in  expression  and  luminous  quality 
superior  to  both,  and  if  superior  to  them,  flu-  sur- 
passing all  portrait-painters  since  their  time.  When 
our  school  was  obviously  faulty  in  its  drawing,  that 
was  a shortcoming  which  all  the  academies  of 
Europe  could  legitimately  condemn  ; but  now  that 
among  ourselves  no  work  of  Art  is  at  all  estimable 
if  not  well  drawn,  the  foreign  criticism  with  which 
we  have  been  generally  favoured,  is  tinctured 
with  that  national  prejudice  that  colours  the  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  all  schools  in  reference  to  each 
other.  We  take  some  credit  to  ourselves — not  for 
knowing  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
most  of  the  foreign  schools— but  that  we  know  those 
of  the  second,  and  even  some  of  the  third-rate 
artists  of  those  schools,  and  making  every  allowance 
for  differences  of  style,  manner,  and  feeling,  do 
them  that  even-handed  justice  which  they  merit. 
Our  columns,  ab  ovo  usque  ad  malum , testify  this. 

In  M.  Burger’s  book,  the  first  two  chapters  on 
the  English  school  are  devoted  to  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  almost  exclusively.  Richard  Wilson 
is  but  little  admired,  and  Stothard  is  held  in  slight 
esteem  ; his  picture  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage 
is  inferior  to  the  engraving.  Of  West,  Viardot,  in 
his  Musecsd’  Anglctcrre,  says  that  his  “ Cleombrotus 
banished  by  Leonidas,”  would  not  be  received  for 
exhibition  by  a French  committee.  But  LI.  Burner 
goes  farther  than  this,  he  says,  “ The  six  pictures 
by  Benjamin  West,  at  Manchester,  are  like  the 
signs  of  booths  at  a fair.  They  are,  however,  his 
most  celebrated  works,  with  the  ‘Christ  Curing  the 
Sick  in  the  Temple,’  a work  which  cost  3000  guineas. 
There  is  also  his  1 Death  of  General  Wolfe,’  a picture 
universally  known  by  Woollett’s  beautiful  en- 
graving.” We  have  no  enthusiasm  for  West,  but 
to  come  to  an  odious  comparison,  if  his  works  are 
sufficiently  good  to  signalise  booths  at  a fair,  there 
are  also  in  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  the  Louvre, 
works  by  no  means  less  eligible  for  such  a distinc- 
tion. The  writer  claims  to  be  classed  in  the  ranks 
of  the  professors  of  Art — but  what  can  be  his  quali- 
fication, when  he  startles  us  by  such  a passage  as 
this  : “ Wilkie  and  Lawrence  resuscitated  Hogarth 
and  Reynolds;  Constable  would  have  continued 
Gainsborough ; Bonington,  in  his  too  brief  life, 
would  have  done  wonders  ; Turner,  in  his  long  life, 
tried  all  styles  to  encourage  his  countrymen  to 
every  research  and  every  land  of  perfection,  and  to 
leave  behind  him  an  immense  series  of  works  in 
which  there  are  productions  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter.”  M.  Burger  is  astonished  at  the  naivete 
and  naturalism  of  Constable,  who  had  the  audacitv 
to  accept  all  combinations  of  shades  as  he  saw  them 
in  nature.  Landscape-painters  were  accustomed  to 
look  at  nature  according  to  a principle  of  their  own, 
and  in  painting  from  her  they  suppressed  passages 
here  and  enlarged  others  elsewhere;  but  Constable 
painted  precisely  what  he  saw,  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  result,  which  was  a series  of  land- 
scapes of  a natural  force  and  reality,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  any  school.  To'  Turner 
not  much  praise  is  awarded.’  After  him  Boning- 
ton, Harlowe,  Raeburn,  Newton,  Leslie,  Mulready, 
Webster,  Martin,  Etty,  Muller,  Ward,  Stanfield, 
Roberts,  and  the  Pre-liaffaellites,  are  slightly  men- 
tioned ; and  notwithstanding  the  errors  into  which 
the  writer  occasionally  falls,  it  i3  gratifying  to  find 
that  British  Art  is  beginning  to  be  considered  by 
foreign  critics  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  na- 
tional prejudices  to  which  they  have  ever  yielded 
when  writing  of  our  school. 
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THE  P R E-T I T I A HITE  S, 

INCLUDING  GIORGIONE. 


n the  last  numbers  of 
this  Journal  we  endea- 
voured to  communicate 
to  the  reader  the  im- 


pressions we  derived  at 


BA 


F<  . r 

Venice  from  the  works 
of  Giovanni  Bellini,  that 
. ' “genuine  morning  star” 

^ie  ^ie  la8unes-  Gn  the 

present  occasion  it  is  our  purpose  to 
continue  the  subject  of  Venetian  Art, 
\ Y»;jr  by  giving  some  account  of  the  other 
j/fr  . Venetian  painters  who  preceded 
Titian.  With  the  exception,  however, 
/<■  of  his  immediate  precursor,  Giorgione, 

Y who  at  once  so  boldly  and  brilliantly  secu- 

V Jarised  Art  in  this  corner  of  Italy,  they  do 
not  seem  to  us  to  call  for  any  very  extended 

notice.  Their  works,  almost  exclusively  of  a 
devotional  cast,  show  much  feeling,  indeed, 
but  it  is  commonly  of  a somewhat  harsh  or 
drearily  melancholy  cast,  rarely  carried  to  the 
height  of  a tender  and  truly  amiable  expres- 
sion. As  we  have  already  observed  elsewhere, 
the  Venetians  came  strangely  late  into  the 
field,  and  their  works  were  still  stiffly,  meagrely, 
childishly  drawn,  and  most  confined  in  range 
of  subjects,  at  a time  when  the  Art  of  Tuscany 
had  reached  its  utmost  perfection  and  variety. 
Working  aloof  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  as  "if 
(one  might  almost  think)  with  the  characteristic 
jealousy  of  Venetians,  they  display  less  per- 
ception of  beauty  of  form  and  ideal  grace  than 
her  other  schools.  Their  notions,  founded  on 
a Byzantine  basis,  were  at  first  modified  rather 
by  the  homelier  feeling  and  the  congenial 
power  of  splendid  colour  and  execution  shown 
by  the  Germans  and  Flemings — the  early 
schools  of  Cologne  and  Bruges;  and  the  dis- 
tinctive merit  thus  resulting  is  beauty  of 
colour,  a pre-eminent  talent  for  which,  on  the 
part  of  the  Venetians  (originally  inspired, 
doubtless,  by  the  rare  natural  hues  around 
them),  had  been  previously  cultivated  and  im- 
proved by  their  habitual  intercourse  during  so 
many  ages  with  the  “ gorgeous  East.”  Almost 
at  once  the  soft,  delicate,  and  brilliant  com- 
plexion of  the  works  of  their  earliest  school  of 
painters,  the  Vivarini  of  Murano,  produced 
early  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
seems  to  give  promise  of  the  unrivalled  full 
bloom  of  beauty  which  afterwards  glowed  forth 
here.  Indeed,  in  examining  the  best  of  these 
earlier  works,  nothing  else  is  so  remarkable  as 
the  contrast  they  display  between  a prompt 
genius  for  colour,  and  an  incapability  with 
respect  to  form — the  delicacy  and  masterly 
gradation  of  their  hues,  combined  with  then- 
weak  and  often  absolutely  childish  drawing. 

The  great  museum  of  these  older  works  is 
now  the  Academy,  where  the  pictures  of  so 
many  suppressed  churches  and  convents  are 


preserved  and  collected.  The  first  room,  a | it  may  oe  as  well  fo  say  that  their  works  in 
small  one,  decorated  gaudily  with  Gothic  orna-  j SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo,  and  S.  Maria  do’  Frari, 
ments,  is  filled  with  productions  of  the  two  — ~ 1 1 1 1 ' 1 e p 1 

earliest  periods  of  Venetian  painting,  princi- 
ally  by  the  Vivarini.  They  consist,  for  the 


most  part,  of  single  figures  of  saints  on  gold 
backgrounds,  standing  side  by  side,  but  each 
separate  in  its  gilt  niche,  which  is  often  splen- 
didly illuminated  with  lesser  quaint  nnssal- 
likc  paintings.  Here,  though  grouping  and 
extended  composition  are  as  yet  unthought  of, 
it  is  highly  pleasing  to  distinguish  clear  and 
unmistakeable  dawnings  of  life,  and  individual 
truth,  and  saintly  expression,  emergent  above 
the  retiring  mediseval  night  of  the  painter's 
art : that  art  is,  at  length,  in  resurrection 
here  at  Venice  also.  In  one  or  two  yet  earlier 
paintings — the  earliest  by  far  in  this  collec- 
tion— Coronations  of  the  Virgin,  produced  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  two 
Venetians,  Nicolo  Scmitecolo,  and  Lorenzo 
Veneziano,  the  flat  and  uncouth  figures  remind 
one  not  simply  of  the  Byzantine,  but  of  the 
Hindoo  style  : they  look  at  least  as  like  repre- 
sentations of  the  coronations  of  some  Indian 
goddess  by  Buddha  or  Foil,  painted  by  some 
oriental  limner,  as  what  they  are  intended  for. 
It  is  difficult  to  look  upon  their  barbaric  super- 
stition, meagre  inanity,  and  nauseous  gaudi- 
ness, without  a feeling  somewhat  allied  to 
disgust.  But  in  the  productions  of  the  Viva- 
rini, painted  nearly  a century  later,  Art  is  so 
far  progressive,  that  side  by  side  with  figures 
yet  attenuated  and  ungainly,  are  others  with 
indications  of  soft  and  delicate  flesh  and  blood, 
and  with  nobly  arranged  and  most  tenderly 
modelled  draperies ; and,  above  all,  a pious 
spirit,  a saintly  soul,  is  here  and  there  not 
obscurely  breaking  forth,  like  a serene  sunrise. 
In  a Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Giovanni 
and  Antonio  of  Murano — the  first  of  whom 
was  a German,  who  enriched  the  infant  school 
with  some  of  the  principles  of  colouring  and 
composition  characteristic  of  the  old  school  of 
Cologne — the  execution  is  remarkably  soft, 
and  so  is  the  warm  and  ruddy  colouring ; and 
the  little  naked  children  standing  in  a crowd 
between  the  pillars  that  support  a rude  and 
imbecile  notion  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Persons 
of  the  Trinity,  are  easy  in  their  postures,  quite 
innocent  and  pretty.  Here  is  perhaps  a first 
dawniug  of  a classical  influence ; but  the  old 
doctors  and  saints,  seated  around,  are  German 
rather  in  their  quaint  but  gentle-hearted  home- 
liness. Luigi  Vivarini,  a later  artist,  gives  a 
more  imaginative  air  to  his  figures;  but  his 
heads  are  decidedly  harsh  ana  disagreeable. 
His  meagre,  ugly  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  wild, 
serious  look,  is  nevertheless  strikingly  con- 
ceived. Finally,  Bartolomeo  Vivarini,  in  tech- 
nical qualities,  is  much  in  advance  of  those  we 
have  hitherto  mentioned.  His  figures  are, 
several  of  them,  highly  interesting  from  their 
life,  truth,  and  portrait-like  individuality.  A 
saint,  evidently  a portrait  of  some  peculiarly 
Romish  priest  (we  feel  we  have  met  him  many 
a time),  would  do  credit  to  any  period  of  Art, 
for  this  unmistakeable  verisimilitude,  and  for 
delicate,  highly-finished  painting.  A Madonna, 
too,  by  Bartolomeo,  also  in  the  Academy,  is, 
most  unexpectedly,  fully  and  softly  rounded, 
decidedly  sweet-faced  and  pretty.  But  his 
Santa  Chiara  is  really  a highly  dignified  old 
lady,  not  in  any  wav  unworthy  of  Giovanni 
Bellini.  With  this  last,  item  of  praise,  how- 
ever, the  reader  should  be  told  that  these  two 
last-mentioned  Vivarini,  belonging  to  a some- 
what advanced  period  of  Venetian  Art,  were, 
in  fact,  not  antecedent  to  Bellini,  but  contem- 
porary with  him ; and  hence  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  their  works  should  be  more  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  earlier  ones  in  the  same 
room,  with  which  they  arc  at  present  likely  to 
be  too  closely  connected  in  point  of  time.  In 
taking  leave  of  Luigi  and  Bartolomeo  Vivarini, 


arc  harsh  and  gaudy  pictures  of  ill-favoured 
and  very  disagreeable  saints,  whose  looks  are 
quite  discouraging  to  any  one  with  less  energy 
of  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Art  than  a 
German  critical  discoverer,  or  an  eloquent 
writer  at  his  wit’s  ends  for  a new  subject.  Yet 
Bartolomeo’s  works  in  the  Academy  are  by  no 
means  open  to  the  charge  of  remarkable  hard- 
ness ana  severity  of  outline  which  has  been 
brought  against  him ; and  his  colouring  (as 
well  as  that,  of  some  of  his  immediate  compe- 
titors) is  at  times  exquisitely  tender  and  beau- 
tiful. Delicate  pearly  tones  are  to  be  met 
with  in  his  pictures,  supported  by  subdued 
greenish  harmonies,  such  as  pervade  the  per- 
sons and  the  wave-secluded  homes  of  the 
Nereids  themselves.  They  were  drawn,  most 
likely,  by  these  Venetians  from  the  frequent 
and  loving  contemplation  of  the  sea  around 
them ; and  in  their  works  have  the  additional 
charm  of  a characteristic  and  poetical  propriety. 
Admirable  in  these  respects  is  the  recent 
acquisition  by  Bartolomeo  Vivarini  in  our  own 
Gallery,  and  well  it  exemplifies  what  has  been 
here  said  in  relation  to  the  genius  of  these 
painters  for  colour,  and  their  incapability  with 
regard  to  form. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  the  works  of  the 
other  Venetian  painters  of  this  latter  period, 
many  of  which  are  of  far  greater  interest 
and  importance  than  the  productions  of  the 
Vivarini. 

In  the  same  Venetian  Academy  are  many 
altar-pieces  by  these  other  contemporaries  of 
Giovanni  Bellini,  and  by  his  numerous  scholars ; 
the  ablest  of  them  being  Victor  Carpaccio 
and  Marco  Basaiti,  who  were  not  his  pupils, 
and  Cimada  Conegliano,  Martino  da  Udine,  and 
Rocco  Marconi,  who  were,  and  Gentile  Bellini, 
his  elder  brother.  Their  works,  like  the  others 
we  have  mentioned,  are  often  disagreeable  from 
mawkish  devotceism  and  antiquated  stiffness ; 
but  it  is  pleasing  to  discover,  now  and  then, 
gleams  of  a fine  rapt  expression  shining  forth 
in  their  most  successful  productions — here  with 
increased  intensity — like  emanations  of  sunrise 
suddenly  recognised  as  giving  glory  to  some 
wild  landscape  of  rude  and  quaint  rocks,  and 
meagre  trees  having  too  little  earth  about  their 
roots,  yet  nourished  by  heavenly  airs.  Not 
that  these  devotional  painters  of  Venice,  after 
all,  are  apt  to  rise  into  such  engaging  tender- 
ness and  beauty  of  expression  as  sweeten  the 
finest  religious  reveries  of  other  Italian  schools. 
On  the  contrary,  their  saints,  though  no  doubt 
deep  enthusiasts  in  their  way,  have  commonly 
a cold  and  harsh  expression,  “ humanly  speak- 
ing;” as  if,  “humanly  speaking,”  they  were 
tolerably  good  for  nothing.  The  crystal  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  around  them  forms  one 
of  the  chief  merits  of  these  pictures,  and  of 
course  greatly  aids  the  general  impression  of 
sanctity,  by  its  pure  tranquillity  and  freedom 
from  earthy  haze  or  soil.  Of  alf  Bellini’s  com- 
petitors, or  scholars,  none  deserves  to  be 
placed  before  Cima  for  expression  of  ascetic 
sanctity,  and  for  this  clear  spirituality  of  light 
and  colour.  His  masterpiece,  formerly  in  the 
Church  of  La  Madonna  del’  Orto,  and  at  pre- 
sent in  the  Academy,  is  an  altar-piece  of  lour 
remarkably  serious,  dignified,  and  solemn  saints, 
standing  before  one  of  those  fine  old  quaint, 
serene,  pious  landscapes,  which  seem  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  seraphic  presences  in  the 
midst  of  them.  It  is  the  finest  work  of  the 
class  in  Venice,  after  two  or  three  of  the  best 
Bellinis.  A Baptism  of  Christ,  in  San  Gio- 
vanni in  Bragora,  is  also  one  of  Cima’s  master- 
pieces. Commonly  there  is  a severity  of  ex- 
pression, a hermit-like  meagrencss  and  wildness 
m his  very  peculiar  heads,  which  discover  the 
painter  at  a glance.  He  paints  like  some  en- 
thusiast who  lias  meditated  much  in  the 
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wilderness,  and  fasted  and  scourged  himself  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  milder  and  sweeter 
Bellini  may  be  supposed  to  have  done;  yet 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling  shown  in 
some  few  of  his  best  works  are  interesting, 
and  by  no  means  uninstructive  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Like  him  in  these  respects,  though 
inferior,  is  Marco  Basaiti,  a painter,  it  is  said, 
of  Greek  parentage,  whose  most  noteworthy 
picture  is  an  altar-piece  in  the  Academy,  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  Garden.  In  this  the  Christ 
kneeling  on  the  rocks,  high  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture,  before  a clear  golden  dawn,  is  (if 
nothing  more  can  be  said  of  it)  a solemn, 
pathetic,  interesting  figure,  with  that  fervid 
but  somewhat  barbaric  look  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  painter.  His  crowned  Re- 
deemers and  female  saints  would  do  exceedingly 
well  for  representations  of  some  of  those  early 
Saxon  kings  and  princesses  of  ours  who  were 
so  fond  of  renouncing  the  court  for  the  cloister. 
In  the  present  picture  of  Basaiti’ s,  the  disciples 
beneath  are  slumbering  in  postures  very  natural 
and  lively,  especially  one  extended  in  precisely 
the  attitude  of  a sleeping  gondolier,  who, 
stretched  on  his  back  on  a bench  under  the 
arcade  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  had  fascinated  me 
for  at  least  five  minutes  the  morning  before. 
For  a sainted  fisherman  a gondolier  may  here 
have  been  considered  a not  inappropriate 
model.  Mr.  ltuskin,  wishing  to  exalt  the 
early  religious  painters,  says  that  Basaiti’s 
golden  sky,  in  the  Academy,  altogether  over- 
powers and  renders  valueless  that  of  Titian 
beside  it.  The  reader  of  his  eloquent  pages, 
who  retains  independence  of  mina  enough  to 
make  use  of  his  own  eyes,  will  find  that  it 
does  nothing  of  the  kind ; but  Mr.  Ruskin, 
with  whom  brilliancy  of  effect  is  commonly  a 
first  consideration,  often  sacrifices  great  men 
in  a very  ruthless  manner,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  heightening  a sentence  by  an  effective  com- 
parison ; and  so  here  Titian  is  bound  and  tied 
to  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  his  Goddess  of 
Rhetoric,  a divinity  whom  he  loudly  denies 
indeed,  but  is  often  found  assiduously  wor- 
shipping. Martino  da  Udine  is  well  worthy  of 
an  honourable  corner  in  the  memory,  for  the 
dignity  and  expression  of  his  angels  and  saints ; 
but  Bissolo,  though  he  has  been  highly  praised 
for  spiritual  tenderness,  seems  to  me  invariably 
mawkish.  Rocco  Marconi  is  a somewhat  later 
artist,  but  retains  much  of  the  old  manner. 
A Pieta  under  the  Cross  by  him,  an  altar-piece, 
is  a magnificent  old  work,  interesting  for  its 
elaborate  rocky  landscape,  which,  though 
quaint,  and  uulessoned  in  the  forms  of  nature, 
is  of  a beauteous  clearness  and  tender  warmth 
of  tone ; but  the  figures  are  feeble  and  vapidly 
sweet  in  expression. 

Nor  may  we  here  overlook  (though  we  half 
1 wish  to  do  so)  Carlo  Crivelli,  a painter,  whose 

extravagant  love  of  ornament,  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  his  art,  displays  much  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Paduan  influence.  His  pictures  are 
covered  with  a wonderful  elaboration  of  gold- 
damasked  robes,  gold  ornaments,  (St.  Peter’s 
keys  and  St.  Ambrose’s  crosier  actually  in  gilt 
relief,)  pavements  and  pavilions  of  variegated 
marbles,  garlands  of  fruit,  and  other  things  of 
the  kind.  The  saints  embroidered  in  the  bor- 
ders of  the  dalmatics  are  almost  as  highly 
finished  as  their  wearers.  But  these  wearers 
themselves,  what  ugly,  wrinkled,  sour-looking 
old  men  they  commonly  are ! Reverent  thoughts 
of  the  Madonna,  however,  seem  to  have  refined 
this  painter’s  imagination  somewhat;  for  he 
figures  her  as  an  elegant  slender  crowned  lady, 
sometimes  of  considerable  beauty ; and  his 
little  children  are,  here  and  there,  very  pretty, 
softly  painted,  and  even  tolerably  well  drawn. 
The  colouring  amongst  his  profuse  gilded 
damaskings  is  rich  ana  splendid,  or  in  other  in- 
stances tenderly  warm  and  harmonious  through- 
out. In  some  of  Crivelli’ s works  the  figures 

arc  absolutely  hideous,  scaringly  hideous ; but 
the  perception  of  personal  beauty,  at  the  time 
generally  unfolding  itself,  seems  to  have  gained 
considerably  even  with  him. 

An  elegantly  quaint  old  picture  by  Fra 
Negroponte,  still  more  Paduan  in  its  feeling,  is 
to  be  found  in  a mean  little  side  chapel  of  San 
Francesco  della  Vigna.  The  Madonna  here,  like 
some  queenly  bride,  or  her  principal  Maid  of 
Honour  at  the  least,  clad  in  rich  coif  and  superb 
gold  and  brown  dress,  (very  like  what  our  Eli- 
zabeth Woodville,  or  Catherine  of  Aragon,  may 
have  worn,)  sits  in  a garden,  in  a fanciful 
pavilion,  adorned  with  basreliefs  of  cupids  and 
flowers.  An  arch  of  fruits  canopies  her  head ; 
and  little  bhds  are  hopping  amongst  the  ground- 
flowers,  at  her  feet.  Here  something  of  that 
demure  beauty  which  so  readily  passes  for 
religious,  is  accompanied  by  a charming  ro- 
mantic feeling.  Whilst  wandering  about  the 
more  silent  and  neglected  corners  of  Venice,  it 
is  quite  delightful,  without  guidance  or  expect- 
ation, to  stumble  on  an  old  work  such  as  this. 
And  if  it  is  but  imperfectly  seen  in  that  dim 
and  shabby  little  chapel,  behind  altar  candles, 
and  spires  of  tissue-paper  flowers,  and  lackered 
vases  and  canisters,  why  the  situation  and  the 
contrast,  add  something  of  the  charm  of  pathos : 
we  feel  the  more  for  that  lonely  romantic 
princess  thus  fallen  on  dull  and  evil  days. 

A work  by  Girolamo  Sauta  Croce,  to  which 
we  were  directed  by  Mr.  Ruskin’s  notes, 
deserves  particular  mention  also.  It  is  in  San 
Silvestro,  the  church  from  which  our  “ Offering 
of  the  Magi,”  ascribed  to  Paul  Veronese,  was 
recently  acquired,  in  consequence  of  a strange 
oversight  committed  during  some  repairs  of 
the  building.  These  alterations  so  changed 
the  different  compartments,  that  none  of  the 
larger  pictures  could  be  restored  to  their  proper 
places.  So  a papal  decree,  and  an  order  from 
the  local  authorities,  were  by-and-by  obtained 
for  their  sale;  and  thus,  by  an  accident  less 
fortunate  for  us  than  for  the  good  fathers  of 
San  Silvestro,  we  procured  one  of  the  largest 
and  poorest  works  in  our  gallery.  Santa 
Croce’s  picture,  one  of  the  few  still  in  their 
places,  is  a Santa  Conversazione  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  enthroned  in  episcopal  state, 
with  musical  angels  sitting  at  his  feet,  and 
saints  on  each  side,  in  front  of  an  elaborate 
landscape,  just  such  as  one  admires  in  journey- 
ing from  Venice  to  Verona.  Ridge  above  ridge 
dotted  with  towers,  rises  behind  a cheerful 
plain,  thick-set  with  tufts  of  trees,  and  villages. 
The  clear  sky  is  scattered  with  little  islands 
of  white  clouds  reposing  with  their  wings  quite 
rolled  up,  and  with  pretty  cherubs  no  less 
pure,  serene,  and  aery  than  they.  Girolamo,  it 
seems,  is  chiefly  admired  for  these  hovering 
infant  angels,  with  which  he  has  peopled  the 
skies  of  several  of  his  pictures.  The  present 
one  is  a noble  old  work,  but  half  spoilt  by  the 
slimy  over  daubing  of  two  of  the  saints.  It  is 
melancholy  to  contrast  their  modern  pseudo- 
sentimentality, and  muddy  smoothness,  with 
the  simple  guileless  tenderness,  and  warm  trans- 
parent complexions  of  their  companions.  Plea- 
sant it  was,  nevertheless,  to  fancy  the  reverence 
for  the  sanctity  of  San  Tommaso,  almost 
buried,  as  it  were,  in  a nook  of  one  of  the  ob- 
scurest parts  of  Venice;  but  our  attention,  I 
well  remember,  was  much  disturbed  at  the 
time  by  another  picture,  a living  one,  displayed 
close  by — a woman  confessing.  The  con- 
fessor, a very  fat  man,  sat  dancing  and  dand- 
ling his  foot  all  the  while,  with  the  most 
easy  nonchalance  possible,  and  taking  copious 
pinches  of  snuff.  When,  at  last,  she  had  said 
her  say,  he  said  his;  and  a most  lively  and 
pleasant  piece  of  gossip  it  seemed  to  be,  abun- 
dant in  the  extreme.  But  presently  he  noticed 
our  stolen  glances  towards  him,  and  then  what 
should  he  do  but  sheepishly,  or  reprovingly, 
(I  scarcely  know  which,)  close  a little  shutter 

before  him.  However,  it  concealed  his  head 
only,  not  the  lower  part  of  his  person.  Still 
the"  abdominal  obesity  below  was  obvious : still 
the  frequently  used  snuff-box  and  the  ever- 
jogging  leg  were  freely  displayed  to  us,  hold- 
ing their  course  as  leisurely  as  ever.  And 
these  spiritual  confidences  were  not  exhausted 
when  we  left  the  church,  after  eyeing  them  not 
much  less  than  an  hour ! Sincerely,  no  offence 
to  our  dear  Roman  Catholic  brethren  is  meant 
by  these  observations;  for  had  we  been  the 
rigidest  of  their  body,  still  we  should  have 
felt  inclined  to  whisper  in  such  a case  as  this, 
Beware,  beware,  lest  the  confession  of  frailty 
insensibly  become  reciprocal. 

But  these  same  living  pictures  wean  us  too 
much  from  our  proper  business  with  the  can-  | 
vases.  We  must  return  to  the  Academy  for  a 
few  brief  moments,  to  close  our  account  of  the 
earlier  painters  of  Venice  writh  a few  observa- 
tions on  two  of  the  most  gifted  of  them.  In 
this  glance  at  Bellini’s  contemporaries,  Victor 
Carpaccio,  certainly  second  to  none  of  the 
period,  may  be  classed  separately  with  Gentile 
Bellini.  They  both,  for  the  most  part,  painted 
a somewrhat  different  species  of  subjects — sub- 
jects legendary  and  historical,  with  figures 
frequently  smaller  and  in  crowds,  and  most 
elaborate  architectural  and  landscape  back- 
grounds, in  which  much  genuine  thinking  aud 
feeling  humanity,  exquisite  colour  and  light, 
and  precise  clear  recording  of  many  interesting 
peculiarities  of  their  age,  are  veiled  from  the 
careless  eye  by  the  lingering  quaintness  and 
stiffness  or  early  Art.  A series  by  Carpaccio 
in  the  Academy,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  St. 
Ursula,  has  high  merit  in  these  respects.  A i 
somewhat  meagre,  sharp-visaged  melancholy  , 
race  of  men,  in  the  costumes  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  arc  variously  occupying  themselves  in 
the  affairs  of  the  11,000  virgins,  in  old  medi- 
eval cities,  courts,  and  harbours,  which  have 
more  of  a Flemish  or  German  than  an  Italian 
air.  Extraordinary  industry  and  patience  are 
here  sustained  by  great  ability.  Many  of  the 
heads,  full  of  life  and  character,  are  remarkably 
good.  The  antiquated  stiffness  of  much  of 
these  w’orks  is  greatly  ameliorated  in  his  mas- 
terpiece, a picture  of  a different  class,  an  altar- 
piece  with  large  figures,  of  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  in  which  he  rivals  Giovanni  Bellini 
on  his  own  ground,  and,  indeed,  excels  all  but 
his  five  or  six  best  productions.  Here  also 
you  have  magnificently-finished  painting,  and 
similar  depth  and  clearness,  animated  by  a more 
golden  glow,  almost  vying  with  some  rich  cathe- 
dral window,  which  an  amber  cloud  in  warm 
twilight  stays  to  gently  illume.  The  Infant 
Saviour  in  this  picture  is  quite  lively  and 
pretty,  and  one  of  the  female  heads  has  even 
something  of  a Peruginesque  sweetness  and 
elegance — a peculiarity  rare,  indeed,  with  Vene- 
tian painters.  Beneath  are  three  little  musical 
angels,  such  as  are  fond  of  attending  together 
at  the  Santi  Conversazioni.  One  of  them, 
who  sits  with  his  legs  crossed,  aud  thrums  away 
arduously  on  a lute  much  too  large  for  him, 
looking  sideways  at  the  finger-board  with  an 
amusing  air  of  seriousness  and  determination, 
is  a strange,  quaint  child,  whom  one  cannot 
easily  accept  for  an  angel ; nevertheless,  he  is 
right  welcome  for  his  naive  simplicity  and 
naturalness.  The  niche  which  forms  the  back- 
ground is  superbly  Bellini-ish ; and  the  golden 
dalmatic  of  the  devout  and  amiable  “San 
Simeone  Vecchio,”  bordered  with  a row  of 
missal-like  pictures,  each  of  them  studiously 
detailed — a notable  instance  of  the  splendid  and 
consummate  elaboration  of  these  magnificent 
old  works.  This  picture  of  Carpaccio’s,  and 
Basaiti’s  masterpiece,  were  both  produced  in 
1510.  The  antiquated  peculiarities  of  these 
devotional  painters  of  Venice  become  highly 
remarkable  when  we  remember  that  the  same 
year  Raphael  was  completing  his  noblest 
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frescoes,  and  that  Giorgione,  who  painted  vvitli 
the  utmost  boldness  and  freedom  under  their 
very  eyes,  died  only  the  year  after.  Cramped 
in  drawing,  and  exclusive,  though  fine,  in  their 
peculiar  feeling,  but  admirable  for  colour  and 
pure  finish,  these  Bellineschi,  remaining  aloof, 
adhered  steadfastly  to  their  devout  traditions, 
and  in  Art,  no  less  than  in  geographical  posi- 
tion, maintained  something  of  a medium  be- 
tween the  other  Italians  and  the  early  Flemish 
painters. 

Lastly,  we  must  by  no  means  forget  Gentile 
Bellini,  whose  crowds  of  moderate-sized  figures 
and  elaborate  architectural  backgrounds  much 
resemble  Carpaccio’s  usual  subjects,  and  who 
is,  on  the  whole,  a painter  of  little  inferior 
merit,  with  this  distinction,  that  his  execution 
and  colouring  arc  more  soft  and  delicate ; in- 
deed, sometimes  they  are  extraordinarily  so. 
Wonderful  for  these  merits,  and  withal  one  of 
the  most  quaint  and  entertaining  pictures  of 
the  time,  is  his  painting  of  the  Miraculous 
Becovery  of  a Fragment  of  the  True  Cross 
from  the  depths  of  one  of  the  Venetian  canals, 
on  a certain  memorable  occasion.  The  precious 
relic  belonged  to  the  worshipful  brotherhood  of 
the  Scuola  di  San  Giovanni  Evangelista;  and 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  about 
a century  before  the  date  of  the  picture,  whilst 
they  were  carrying  it  along  in  public  procession, 
some  accidental  pressure  from  the  crowd 
suddenly  pushed  it  into  the  water.  Several 
pious  and  worthy  citizens,  excellent  swimmers 
and  devoted  men,  were  immediately  busy  in 
the  water,  in  pursuit  of  it ; but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Guardian  or  Head  of  the  Brotherhood, 
by  his  miraculously  good  diving,  to  restore  it 
to  the  longing  eyes  of  his  shamed  and  horrified 
confraternity.  In  the  picture  the  swimmers 
arc  in  the  water ; and  on  the  shores  it  seems  as 
if  all  the  distinguished  people  of  Venice  were 
assembled,  in  a most  orderly  and  composed 
crowd,  miraculously  calm , one  really  cannot 
help  supposing  them  to  be.  Amidst  them 
stand  long  files  of  prim  ladies,  some  very  de- 
cidedly fat  and  middle-aged,  and  in  a rich 
and  strange  white  gauzy  attire,  proper,  no 
doubt,  for  the  holiday  occasion;  and  opposite 
kneels  a column  of  venerable  men,  like  all  the 
others,  motionless  and  placid  under  the  mira- 
culous influences  of  that  extraordinary  moment, 
except  that  their  composure  seems,  from  their 
pursed-up  noses,  to  lie  faintly  disturbed  by 
some  baa  odour  from  the  canal — a delicate  and 
subtle  stroke  of  nature,  for  the  discovery  of 
which  in  this  age  of  profound  imaginative  in- 
terpretation of  works  of  Art,  I confidently 
claim  my  due  minim  of  praise.  But  however 
liable  to  serious  controversy  may  be  this  hypo- 
thesis, or  last  new  reading  of  mine,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  picture  is  painted  with 
marvellous  delicacy  and  clearness,  cramped 
and  weak  in  drawing,  it  is  true,  but  in  colour 
exquisitely  soft,  aud  of  a tender  warmth,  and 
in  distinctness  wonderful,  considering  that 
there  is  little  or  no  light  aud  shade  to  help  the 
painter  in  this  respect.  Such  a result  is  only 
to  be  accomplishea  by  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
gradations  and  varieties  of  purest  colour.  And 
here  you  see  not  only  the  costumes  but  the 
street  architecture  of  old  Venice  preserved 
and  perpetuated  in  full  bloom.  The  Gothic 
groups  of  windows,  now  in  dingy  and  ragged 
mourning  for  the  misdeeds  and  vices  of  the 
Adriatic’s  fair  Spouse,  glisten  with  gold;  aud 
the  walls  between  them  blush  with  vermillion 
and  other  bright  and  rich  colours.  Who  would 
not  most  willingly  sit  even  for  an  hour  before 
such  a picture  as  this,  or  that  other  of  Gentile’s 
in  the  self-same  chamber,  in  which  they  arc 
carrying  this  identical  relic,  thus  happily  re- 
covered, in  procession  before  a truly  superb 
delineation  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  as  it  was  in 
those  days,  almost  in  its  Byzantine  purity, 
before  tlie  more  modem  alterations  ? Who 
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would  not  like  to  speculate  on  the  counten- 
ances here  treasured  up  for  us  in  their  liveli- 
ness and  calm  thought,  and  often  with  humble 
homely  looks  and  features,  interesting  from 
their  expression  of  character,  aud  also  pleasing 
as  an  evidence  of  the  painter’s  lowly  sym- 
pathies? Who  would  not  dwell  on  them  till 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  begin  to  appear 
too,  imparting  fresh  news  of  old  Venice,  and 
building  up  in  our  minds  some  lively  story  of 
her  better  days  ? 

So  far  is  highly  pleasing ; but  the  devotional 
pictures  of  the  minor  painters  of  this  period, 
and  even  the  less-successful  works  of  that  class 
by  their  more  gifted  contemporaries,  occasion, 
on  the  whole,  far  different  feelings.  Several 
long  galleries  in  the  Academy,  abounding  in 
the  works  of  such  painters  as  Bissolo,  Man- 
sueti,  Santa  Croce,  aud  others  more  dry  and 
antiquated,  may  be  considered  chiefly  valuable 
as  a vivid  illustration  and  proof  of  the  deplo- 
rably monotonous,  lugubrious,  and  emasculated 
state  into  which  a spirit  of  morbid  devoteeism, 
organized  and  consummated  in  monkery,  had 
sunk  the  minds  of  the  more  imaginative  men  of 
the  age  in  which  these  pictures  were  produced. 
There  is  something  most  melancholy  in  per- 
ceiving how  their  fancies  and  feelings  were 
cloistered  away  from  good  sense,  healthy  hu- 
manity, liberal  sympathies,  aud  manly  freedom. 
The  Madonnas  themselves  sit  in  their  gilded 
state,  pale  aud  sick,  as  if  “ aweary,  aweary”  of 
the  eternal  devoteeism;  and  their  worshippers — 
harsh,  shrunken,  melancholy,  and  emaciated — 
exhibit  a physical  degradation  arising  from 
spiritual  intemperance,  far  worthier  of  a Bud- 
dist  monk  or  Brahmin  faquir,  than  of  Christian 
teachers  and  sanctities.  We  wish — we  have 
often  wished — that  those  writers  who  expatiate 
on  the  religious  spirit  of  the  art  of  this  period 
with  a sweetness  of  tone  and  sentiment  which 
is  so  captivating,  had  been  impartial  enough 
to  dwell  a little  more  on  the  melancholy  failures 
of  their  favourites,  which,  even  they  must 
surely  admit,  are  as  eight  or  ten  to  one,  com- 
pared with  the  successful  instances.  We  hear 
so  little  of  these  failures  in  the  graceful  and 
flowing  eulogies,  that  when,  at  length,  the 
fascinated  reader  issues  forth  from  their  pages 
into  the  long  perspectives  of  an  Italian  Gallery, 
he  is,  if  not  fairly  enthralled  by  their  word- 
power,  and  destined  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days  to  judge  of  pictures  through  his  ears 
rather  than  his  eyes,  astonished  to  find  how 
much  such  failures  predominate.  We  wish 
these  writers  would  take  a larger  and  more 
comprehensive  view.  When  they  loudly  con- 
demn the  “later  men”  for  classicality,  the 
failing  of  their  age,  we  should  be  better  pleased 
if  they  would  also  blame  the  earlier  men  for 
monkery,  the  weakness  of  theirs.  When  they 
stigmatise  the  Post-Raphaclites  for  too  much 
of  the  flesh,  let  them  also  not  wholly  overlook 
that  these  Pre-Raphaelites  had  often  too  little 
of  it ; and  that  this  foolish,  shallow,  puffed-up 
disdain  of  the  body  and  its  requirements  may 
be  as  demoralising  as  vice  itself,  nay,  since  ex- 
tremes meet  here  also,  often  produces  the  self- 
same results.  In  each  alike,  the  poor  body 
is  abused  and  misgoverned — in  one,  by  over- 
indulgence,  in  the  other,  by  contempt  and 
neglect. 

But  at  Venice  an  utter  change  in  the  feeling 
and  style  of  Art,  commenced  and  carried  almost 
to  its  height  by  the  same  mind,  with  an  origi- 
nality and  force  rarely  rivalled,  had  advanced 
far,  long  before  some  of  the  antiquated  religious 
works  here  described  were  painted;  ana  the 
sudden  transition  we  shall  now  make  to  the 
bold  spirit  who  accomplished  this,  will  be  pro- 
perly characteristic  of  the  suddenness  and  rapi- 
dity of  what  he  effected.* 


* To  be  continued. 
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THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  Painter.  S.  Smith,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  5 ft.  l J in.  by  3 ft.  7|  in. 

The  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  one  of  t'ua 
few  painters  who,  having  adopted  a certain  style  of 
Art  in  the  beginning  of  their  career,  continue  it  to 
the  end.  In  speaking  of  style,  we  refer  more  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  painting  than  to  subject : 
there  are  many  artists  who  change  their  method  of 
execution  and  colouring  when  they  strike  out  into 
a new  field  of  action,  as  did  Wilkie,  for  example, 
after  his  visit  to  Spain  and  the  East ; others,  again, 
— aud  this  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  class, — keep 
upon  their  old  ground,  but  exhibit  it  under  new 
aspects;  Turner  painted  Venetian  scenery  in  two 
styles,  and  ideal  landscape  iu  three : and  others,  like 
Sir  C.  Eastlake,  vary  their  subjects  without  altering 
their  manner. 

If  we  compare  his  latest  exhibited  pictures  with 
his  earliest  productious,  those  of  about  thirty  years 
ago, — the  “ Pilgrims  arriving  in  sight  of  ltomc,” 
belongs  to  that  period, — no  one  would  doubt  for  a 
momeut  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  same  mind 
aud  the  same  hand.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
he  has  only  one  model  tor  his  figures,  both  male  and 
female ; but  there  is  a strong  nationality  almost 
amounting  to  a family  likeness  amoug  them  all : the 
type  is  the  true  Italian,  modified,  however,  according 
to  the  characters  of  the  individuals,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed ; his  colouring  is 
throughout  all  of  an  uniform  quality  and  tone,  but 
is  uniformly  sweet,  pure,  and  quiet, — never  dazzling 
by  its  brilliancy,  nor  astonishing  by  its  bold  aud 
striking  contrasts : it  shows  more  of  the  study  of 
the  Florentine  school  than  of  the  Venetian.  He 
seems  to  have  set  out  with  the  determination  to  win 
his  way  to  fame  rather  through  the  approbation  of 
the  discerning  few  than  the  voices  of  the  multitude  : 
noue  of  his  pictures  ever  took  the  world  of  Art  by 
storm,  but  they  gained  the  applause  of  all  to  whom 
delicacy  and  purity  of  feeling  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment, careful  execution,  and  truth  and  colour  are 
recommendations. 

His  picture  of  the  “Good  Samaritan”  belongs  to 
that  series  of  works  which  succeeded  his  representa- 
tions of  Italian  figure  subjects : of  this  series  the 
most  important  pictures  are,  “ Christ  weeping  over 
Jerusalem,”  and  “Christ  blessing  little  Children;” 
iu  these  productions  alone  the  artist  may  well  be 
content  to  rest  his  good  name, — they  would  be 
honourable  to  any  school,  iu  any  period : nor  is  it 
likely,  from  the  multifarious  occupations  which  now 
serve  to  draw  him  away  from  his  studio,  that  he  will 
ever  produce  their  like  again. 

The  “ Good  Samaritan”  is  a beautiful  picture, 
elegant  in  composition,  and  exquisitely  finished. 
The  principal  figure  must  recall  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  ancient  Art,  the  conceptions  of 
some  of  the  old  Italian  painters : the  drawing  is 
correct,  the  foreshortening  of  the  limbs  very  cleverly 
managed,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  that  of  a 
man  who  is  suffering  severe  bodily  agony,  but  whose 
pain  is  mitigated  by  the  sympathy  and"  kindness  of 
another.  The  flesh  tints  are  not  quite  agreeable  to 
the  eye;  they  are  reddish,  aud  of  a dull  tone — too 
red,  we  should  presume,  for  a native  of  the  country 
to  which  the  man  may  be  supposed  to  belong.  The 
colour,  however,  is  much  neutralized  by  those  in  the 
draperies  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  whose  upper  gar- 
ment is  purple  pink,  and  the  lower  dark  red : a cloth 
of  dark  blue  stripes  is  underneath  the  wounded  man; 
the  sky  and  distant  hills  are  of  a deep  ultramarine  ; 
the  grass  and  foliage  of  the  trees  principally  of  bright 
emerald  green.  The  grey  horse,  sober  as  it  is  in 
tone,  adds  greatly  to  the  “light”  of  the  picture, 
and  seems  to  bring  the  whole  into  harmony  of  colour. 

The  action  of  the  composition  is  sufficiently  ap- 
parent : the  wounds  of  him  who  “fell  among  thieves  ” 
have  been  bound  up,  and  his  kind  “neighbour”  is 
preparing  to  “ set  him  on  his  own  beast,” — by  the 
way,  would  not  an  ass  be  the  animal  most  likely  to 
be  employed  by  travellers  in  Judtca?  At  a short 
dislance,  the  priest  and  the  Levite  are  seen  “ passing 
by  on  the  other  side.” 

The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1S50  : it  is  now  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Osborne. 
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Not  many  years  ago,  an  anecdote  went  the 
round  of  the  newspaper  press,  which  struck  us, 
at  the  time,  as  embodying,  in  the  quaint  ab- 
surdity of  the  incident  recorded,  a very  shrewd 
moral.  In  that  “ abstract  aud  brief  chronicle 
of  the  time,”  it  was  narrated,  that  a day  or 
two  previously,  a party  had  set  out,  on  a line 
summer’s  morning,  from  Helensburgh,  to  fish, 
as  others  had  done  before  them,  at  the  Buoy  of 
Roseneath.  What  success  they  had  in  the 
main  purpose  of  their  expedition,  is  not  re- 
ported,— and,  from  what  we  know  of  the  after- 
proceedings of  the  party,  we  hold  it  the  more 
considerate  course  not  to  inquire.  That,  how- 
ever, which  it  was  natural  they  should  do,  as 
the  sequel  of  a day  so  spent,  whether  the 
success  had  been  more  or  less,  they  did : — as 
the  evening  drew  on,  they  made  preparations 
for  returning  home.  In  this  intent,  aud  as  the 
means  to  this  end,  they  took  to  their  oars,  and 
pulled  away  for  Helensburgh  “with  a will.” 
They  are  not  represented — these  holiday  gen- 
tlemen— as  having  regarded  themselves  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  indifferent  rowers ; 
but  yet,  they  were  astonished,  and  finally 
alarmed,  to  find,  how  little  progress  they  made, 
as  the  price  of  efforts  which  grew  even  despe- 
rate when  the  night  grew  late.  It  seemed,  as 
if  a supernaturally  strong  tide  were  running 
against  them,  and  increasing  in  strength  with 
each  minute  that  passed  away.  Four  hours  of 
ceaseless  rowing  left  them  nearly  as  far  from 
the  shore  which  was  its  object  as  when  first 
they  took  in  their  nets,  and  turned  their  boat’s 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  Worn  out 
with  fatigue,  they  tugged  at  the  oar  till  eleven 
o’clock  of  that  summer’s  night;  aud  then, — 
at  that  “ eleventh  hour,” — they  made  the  dis- 
covery which  set  matters  right  at  once,  and 
gave  them  free  way  towards  the  lights  that 
beckoned  from  the  distant  land.  When  their 
task  by  the  Buoy  was  done,  they  had,  it  now 
appeared,  forgotten  to  lift  the  anchor  for  their 
return ; and  for  four  fruitless  hours  they  had 
been  hopelessly  straining  against  their  own 
cable.  They  were  laughed  at,  of  course, — and 
very  fairly,  too ; though,  amongst  the  laughers 
there  were  those  who  were  making  iust  the 
same  mistake,  and  had  not  yet  found  it  out. 
The  impediment  to  the  after-progress  of  our 
fishing  friends  was  an  impediment  of  their  own 
institution,  — and  instituted  on  reasonable 
grounds.  Their  anchor  was  a good  and  ser- 
viceable anchor  where  they  had  laid  it  down, — 
aud  needful  to  the  work  which  in  that  time  and 
place  they  had  to  perform.  But,  they  who  want 
to  go  to  Helensburgh,  must  lift  the  anchors 
that  gave  them  firm  riding  by  the  Buoy  of 
Roseneath: — and  he  who  hopes  to  steer  for 
the  lights  of  the  present,  will  scarcely  succeed 
in  doing  so  unless  he  cast  off  from  the  cables 
that  held  him  to  his  moorings  in  the  past. 

The  men  of  this  our  generation  who  have 
memories  that  carry  them  even  a quarter  of  a 
century  back,  can  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  recalling  the  time  when  a frequent  and 
familiar  moral  practice  wras,  that  of  rowing 
against  the  stream.  The  attempt  to  stay  in 
mid-air  the  leap  of  the  water-falls,  was  not  then 
accepted  as  carrying  an  instant  title  to  a 
straight  waistcoat.  The  legislator  of  that 
“good  time”  applied  the  formula  of  King 
Canute  to  the  tides, — overlooking  his  moral. 
The  moral  followed,  nevertheless ; and  we  have 
found  it  now,  and  written  it  up  as  a warning 
above  the  dead  legislator’s  grave.  There  was 
a Sisera  in  our  boyhood,  as  we  remember  well, 
who  “ in  his  courses  fought  against  ” the  stars. 
His  name  was : — but  let  the  dead  rest.  He 
lived  to  be,  a ghost  ere  he  died, — and  comes 
not  now  into  the  starlight  of  our  time,  even  as 
a phantom. — To  return  back,  closer  to  our 


argument.  In  those  not  very  distant  days  of  j 
which  we  speak,  statesmen  and  others  steered 
openly  athwart  the  currents  of  events  and  of  | 
opinion,  and  turned  their  boats’  heads  up  the  j 
river-courses  without,  as  we  have  said,  general 
impeachment  of  their  sanity.  Nay,  they  did 
this  in  such  sufficient  numbers,  that,  while,  of 
course,  they  made  not — as  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  they  should — any  successful 
way  against  the  downward  flow,  yet  they  were 
able  to  encumber  its  free  action,  and  to  dam 
the  streams  of  progress  for  a time.  So  marked 
and  rapid  in  recent  years  has  been  the  abate- 
ment of  this  vicious  practice,  that  if  now  you 
see — as  occasionally  you  will — an  ancient  gen- 
tleman toiling  right  in  the  tideway,  and  in- 
versely to  its  direction,  you  recognise  him  at 
once  as  an  anachronism,  and  look  with  in- 
dulgent pity  on  a labour  which,  absurd  in  its 
own  aspect,  offers  not  a moment’s  obstacle  to 
the  march  of  the  moral  currents.  Now  and 
then,  it  is  true,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  or  elsewhere,  a man  will  even 
yet  step  out,  for  an  exercise  of  this  kind, 
who  has  notoriously  not  the  excuse  of  being 
enslaved  by  the  old  traditions,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly philosopher  enough  to  kuow  that 
you  cannot  sail  up  a river  when  wind  and  tide 
are  setting  down ; but  the  exhibition  is  in  such 
case  exceptional ; — undertaken  cither  capri- 
ciously, for  the  recreating  of  the  exhibiter’s 
eccentricity, — or,  it  may  be,  scientifically,  with 
a view  to  testing  the  strength  of  the  current. 
For  the  most  part,  as  we  have  said,  in  our  day 
the  world  of  Englishmen  is  agreed  to  recognise 
the  moral  forces,  and  their  movements  aud 
direction.  Though  few,  however,  will  now  be 
found  amongst  us  to  offer  such  formal  and 
avowed  resistance  to  these  as  is  implied  in  the 
direct  act  of  rowing  against  the  current, — it  is 
still  wonderful,  how  frequent,  below  the  surface, 
are  the  cases  in  which  minds  willing  to  move 
onward  are  yet  held  back  by  the  fastenings  of 
custom  or  of  prejudice  from  which  they  have 
omitted  to  cast  themselves  loose  : — wonderful, 
in  how  many  unsuspected  places  society  is 
dragging  its  anchors. — Here,  uow,  is  the  Royal 
Academy,  clinging  blindly  to  the  moorings 
which  were  laid  down  for  it  just  ninety  years 
ago, — and,  while  it  pretends  to  move  in  obe- 
dience to  the  larger  forces  that  are  at  length 
urging  it  forward,  impeded  in  its  efforts  to  do 
so  as  a necessary  consequence  of  that  pertinacity 
to  the  past, — aud  standing,  by  virtue  of  the  re- 
tarding influence  in  question,  right  in  the  path 
of  the  great  Art-currents  of  to-day.  The 
Royal  Academicians,  of  course,  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  doing  anything  so  absurd 
as  rowing  against  the  stream ; but  they  have 
not  yet  learnt  to  see,  that  they  fail  to  make  all 
the  progress  which,  with  the  power  they  have 
on  board,  they  should,  for  the  express  reason, 
that,  the  Academy  is,  like  the  fishing-party  at 
Roseneath,  dragging  its  anchors. 

When  the  Royal  Academy  was  originally 
established,  on  the  10th  of  December,  17GS, 
the  scheme  of  the  institution  was  laid  down 
on  nearly  the  same  identical  foundations  that 
it  occupies  in  this  year  of  grace,  1S58.  Now, 
that  is  a proposition,  the  mere  statement  of 
which,  unaided  by  any  argument  of  ours,  con- 
tains the  exposure  of  its  own  absurdity.  If 
the  measure  of  1768  were  correctly  taken  with 
a view  to  the  object  then  in  hand,  it  cannot 
possibly  represent  the  Art-figure  which  has 
since  had  ninety  years  to  grow.  Either,  there 
must  have  been  a great  waste  and  extravagance 
of  original  construction  in  reference  to  the 
interests  at  that  time  to  be  lodged,  or  those 
interests  must  now  be  of  necessity  cramped 
and  confined  beyond  the  possibility  of  their 
legitimate  action,  supposing  them  to  have 
expanded  in  due  proportion  only  to  the  expan- 
sion of  most  other  interests  since  the  days 

“ When  George  the  Third  was  king." 


We  should  like  to  kuow,  how  many  of  the 
great  social  expressions  there  are  which  can  be 
adequately  measured  in  our  day  by  the  scale  of  I 
1708.  Why,  even  our  moral  measures  are  i 
corrections  of  the  standard  of  George  III.  ; 
Our  very  ethics,  social  or  political,  are  no  j 
longer  the  same.  Of  the  mutilated  “wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,”  many  of  the  fragments 
that  we  yet  retain  are  cherished  by  us 
in  a proverbial  only,  not  a representative, 
character,  aud  embalmed  as  aphorisms  after 
they  arc  extinct  as  truths.  Our  very  dialectic 
refuses  to  wear  the  tight  costume  of  George 
the  Third’s  age.  We  know  in  our  day,  for  ! 
instance,  that  the  old  familiar  precept,  to  ; 
“ shun  change,”  which  was  deemed  safe  teach-  | 
ing  then,  can  be  sound  teaching  only  in  a state  : 
wherein  things  are  not  constantly  changing  all  i 
around  us, — aud  that  the  injunction  to  “let  ! 
well  alone  ” is  practically  useful  on  the  sole 
condition  that  well  shall  be  an  invariable 
quantity.  So  long  as  any  given  thing  has  a 
relation  to  shifting  circumstances  around  it, 
change  in  itself  consists  in  remaining  the  same. 

If  the  Royal  Academy  were  well  instituted  at  . 
the  period  of  its  creation,  its  institutions  must 
for  that  express  reason  be  ill  sidled  to  the 
wants  of  the  present  time.  If  it  were  rightly 
shaped  to  the  Art  conditions  amid  which  it 
saw  the  light,  it  can  have  no  due  adjustment 
to  the  Art  conditions  which  surround  and  ap- 
peal to  its  maturity.  The  very  theory  of  its 
perfection  ninety  years  ago,  must,  interpreted 
according  to  the  mere  letter,  be  the  theory  of 
its  insufficiency  to-day. 

To  say,  merely,  that  the  constituency  for  a 
national  institution  which  shall  be  an  adequate 
embodiment  and  representation  of  the  Fine 
Arts  amongst  us  at  the  present  time  is,  at  the 
least,  six  tunes  as  large  as  that  out  of  which 
the  Royal  Academy  originally  issued,  is  to  give 
a very  incomplete  expression  to  the  amount  of 
the  interests  now  pressing  for  representation 
by  means  of  such  an  institution.  The  mere 
numbers  of  the  artists  who  constitute  the  true 
Art  body  of  the  nation  now,  and  who  should 
therefore  form  a part  of  any  institution  which 
affects  generally  to  incorporate  our  artists,  is 
— as  we  shall  shortly  have  to  show — a part 
only  of  the  facts  in  the  case, — though  a part 
of  itself  sufficient,  if  there  were  no  more,  to 
sustain  the  argument  for  a new  solution  of  the 
Academy  question.  When  first  it  was  felt 
expedient  to  give  academic  figure,  and  some- 
thing like  means  of  corporate  action,  to  our 
native  arts,  the  number  of  artists  thought  ne- 
cessary to  compose  an  academic  presence  of 
sufficient  dignity  and  consistency  was  obtained, 

— aud  that,  not  without  difficulty,  and  some 
delay, — only  by  admitting  complementarily  into 
the  body  two  classes  of  persons  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  membership  to-day, — foreigners 
and  females.  It  may  lie  questioned  much, 
whether  the  age  was  ripe  for  a native  Academy 
of  Arts  which  could  not  find  amongst  the 
body  of  native  artists  a sufficient  number  of 
members  to  constitute  such  Academy.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however, — out  of  the  thirty-six 
Academicians  whom  alone  it  was  found  possible 
at  the  beginning  to  get  together  towards  the 
full  number  of  forty  which  was  the  appointed 
figure  of  the  young  institution,  nine  were  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  foreign  artists, — 
without  seeking  to  include  in  that  category  its 
future  president,  the  American,  West, — and 
two,  Mary  Moser  and  Angelica  Kauffman, 
belonged  to  what  we  apprehend  is  considered 
(t  hough  we  are  not  quite  certain  whether  the 
modern  exclusion  be  formal,  or  merely  casual,) 
the  non-academic  sex.  The  exclusion  of  the 
foreigner  from  a native  Academy  of  Arts, — 
except  under  some  system  of  honorary  altache- 
ship,  to  be  incorporated  into  its  new  and  en- 
larged constitutions,  when  we  get  them, — will 
be  recognized  at  once,  we  apprehend,  as  a sound 
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principle.  The  exclusion  of  female  art,  where  it 
can  make  its  title  to  admission  good  on  all  oilier 
grounds  than  that  of  the  artist’s  sex  alone,  we 
liope  to  sec  either  justified  on  some  argument 
which  for  ourselves  we  fail  to  discover,  or  aban- 
doned as  resting  on  no  good  argument  at  all. 
There  are,  our  readers  know,  some  strange  mo- 
i ives  operating,  avowedly  and  otherwise,  as  the 
basis  of  action  in  this  Academy ; but  we  fancy, 
that  even  an  institution  which  appoints  its 
professors  not  to  profess,  and  gives  its  annual 
dinner  as  a sort  of  picture  trade  sale,  would 
yet  hesitate  to  suggest  the  alliteration  as  a 
reason  for  placing  the  female  in  the  category 
of  the  foreigner.  We  should  not,  however, 
like  to  assign  a limit  to  what  some  of  the  older 
and  less  apprehensive  members  of  the  Academy 
would  do  in  the  direction  of  the  whimsical. 
But,  even  if  it  should  be  finally  determined, 
that  the  higher  rank  of  the  Academiciauship 
is  a senate,  and  its  members  must  wear  beards, 
— and,  on  business  grounds,  and  some  other 
grounds  of  very  sound  policy,  there  is  suffi- 
cient argument  why  this  should  be  so, — we 
can  yet  see  no  avowable  reason  for  refusing 
the  properly-constituted  claim  of  the  lady 
artist  to  associatcship,  when  the  Associates’ 
door  shall  have  been  opened,  as  we  hope  to 
sec  it,  sufficiently  wide  to  let  in  the  body 
generally  of  the  profession. — But,  to  return 
from  a digression  which  anticipates  a portion 
of  our  argument. — Such  as  we  have  described 
it,  was  the  condition  of  the  Art  supply  that 
furnished,  the  infant  figure  of  the  Royal 
Academy ; and  it  will  be  at  once  allowed,  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  infancy  generally,  the  inves- 
titure was  somewhat  larger  than  the  figure 
demanded,  or  could  fill.  It  was  expected, 
we  must  presume,  that  the  figure  would  grow, 
up  to  the  lines  provided  for  it, — and  out  of 
them. — How,  then,  sits  the  academic  garment 
for  which  the  Arts  were  measured  in  George 
the  Third’s  time  on  the  Art  figure  of  to-day  ? 
Simply,  — to  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
metaphor, — it  clothes  but  a small  portion  of 
the  whole,  and  cramps  what  it  clothes.  In 
language  more  direct, — for  every  member  who 
vacates  one  of  tlic.  scats  which  in  the  young  days 
of  the  Academy  it  was  found  so  difficult  to  fill, 
there  are  half  a dozen  candidates  waiting  now, — 
each  with  the  necessary  amount  of  qualification 
in  his  pocket, — but,  one  only  of  whom  it  is 
possible  to  seat.  The  narrow  ways  that  lead 
into  the  narrow  temple  of  the  academic  privi- 
lege arc  beset  by  a crowd  of  highly-certificated 
artists, — few  of  whom  it  is  possible  ever  to 
admit  at  all, — those  few  only  at  long  intervals, 
and  by  one  at  a time, — and  the  fortunate  one, 
only  through,  the  avenue  that  leads  over  a 
newly-closed  grave.  To  the 'inner  chambers  of 
flic  Academy,  Death  is  sole  door-keeper.  As 
we  have  before  said,  the  new  Academician 
steps  up  to  his  chair  by  the  help  of  a coffin, — 
ana  wears  as  part  of  his  academic  costume 
a dead  man’s  shoes.  The  title  of  some  dis- 
tinguished artist  to  the  full  honours  of  his 
profession,  written  in  immortal  characters  on 
the  Academy  walls,  and  long  since  recognized 
within  and  without,  can  be  completed  only  at 
the  cost  of  a life. — Nor  does  any  single  election 
of  Academician  or  Associate  take  place,  which 
docs  not  leave  behind  it,  to  balance  the  sense 
of  tardy  justice  done  in  one  instance,  a sense 
of  individual  injustice,  more  or  less  deeply  felt 
j and  resented.  In  others: — while  a sense  of 

general  injustice  pervades  the  whole  body  of  the 
profession,  at  the  narrowness  of  a scheme  which 
renders  the  individual  injustice  inevitable,  and 
the  authorised  character  of  the  assumption 
which  gives  its  sting  to  both.  The  Academy 
is  so  constituted,  that  the  boon  which  it  con- 
fers on  the  one  is  a heart-burn  to  half-a-dozen, 
— and  the  stigma  which  its  neglect  indicts  on 
the  many  it  has  power  to  avoid  only  for  the 
very  few.  Affecting  to  be  a head  to  the  Arts 

of  the  country,  it  detaches  itself  needlessly 
from  their  main  body : — arrogating  to  itself 
a sort  of  state  recognition,  it  claims  the  immu- 
nities and  irresponsibilities  of  a private  asso- 
ciation. Society  after  society  has  sprung  up 
amongst  the  artists  outside,  formed  to  undertake 
that  part  of  the  Art  administration  which  the 
Academy  rejects,  and  save  those  Art  interests 
which  the  Academy  throws  overboard.  The 
Royal  Academy,  which  by  its  failure  of  com- 
prehensive action  has  created  the  occasion  for 
these  several  institutions,  by  the  largeness  of 
its  figure  is  in  the  way  of  them  all.  What  its 
own  deficiency  summons,  its  own  pretension 
obstructs.  Dragging  its  anchors  of  1768,  it 
pulls  right  across  the  Art  currents  of  to-day. 
It  is  held  in  the  tideway  which  it  neither  uses 
nor  leaves  free  by  the  moorings  laid  down  for 
it  by  George  III. — Meantime,  the  lights  are 
burning  steadily  and  conspicuously  by  which  it 
should  steer,  if  it  would  reach  the  high  po- 
sition which  at  this  moment,  we  believe,  awaits 
its  own  deliberate  acceptance  or  rejection. 

That  the  interests  of  the  public  suffer  even 
more  than  the  interests  of  tlie  Academy  from 
f his  state  of  things,  is  beginning  to  be  strongly 
felt;  and  there  are  more  reasons  than  one  just 
now  pressing  from  without,  which  point  to  the 
necessity  of  another  and  an  early  solution  of 
f hese  academy  questions,  in  one  sense  or  another. 
Before  alluding  more  in  detail  to  the  external 
circumstances  which  are  hurrying  on  a reform, 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  reform  needed,  it  will 
be  well  to  inquire  how  far  this  external  pressure 
is  at  length  felt  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
itself,  and  what  prospect  may  have  arisen  of 
aid  from  the  Academicians  in  the  amendment 
of  their  own  constitutions. 

They  who,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  habit  of 
watching  with  some  anxiety  the  action  of  this 
body  politic,  will  not  have  failed  to  notice  a 
variety  of  symptoms  testifying  to  the  fact,  that 
the  force  of  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  reach 
it  from  without, — and  that  there  is  a growing 
party  within  who  arc  determined  to  give  to  that 
force  its  reasonable  effect,  and  to  that  recog- 
nition of  the  force  its  practical  application. 
The  spirit  of  reform,  we  rejoice  to  say,  is  visibly 
stirring  within  the  walls  ol  the  Royal  Academy 
itself;  and  though  his  first  steps  on  this  un- 
accustomed ground  are  timid  and  ill  assured, 
and  amount,  in  truth,  to  very  little  more  than 
a mere  announcement  of  his  presence,  yet,  that 
presence  is  itself  a fact  full  of  significance  in  a 
quarter  where  resistance  to  him  has  hitherto 
taken  the  form  of  absolute  exclusion.  Till  we 
had  reform  fairly  on  the  ground,  we  could  not 
proceed  to  take  out  letters  of  naturalization  for 
him.  With  those  who  ignored  him  altogether, 
there  could,  of  course,  be  no  discussion  as  to 
his  proportions.  The  argument  of  reform  is  a 
wedge-like  argument, — and  powerful  only  on 
condition  that  you  get  the  small  end  in.  These 
are  truths  which  have  been  recognised  with  the 
earnestness  of  alarm  by  some  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy,  who  stick  sleepily  by  the 
ancient  argument.  It  is  not  without  an  avowed 
feeling  of  uneasiness  that  they  see  the  old  copy- 
book texts  dealt  with  irreverently.  Even  such 
bit-by-bit  measures  as  point  in  the  direction  of 
progress,  without,  however,  making,  it  must  be 
affirmed,  much  advance  towards  it,  are  reso- 
lutely resisted  by  them  on  the  express  ground 
that  they  do  show  the  road.  That  they  effect, 
in  fact,  scarcely  anything  of  that  which  they 
indicate,  is  met  openly  by  the  objection  that 
they  admit  the  necessity  there  is  for  something 
being  effected.  Changes  which  these  men  might 
hold  to  be  indifferent  in  themselves,  they  hold 
to  be  dangerous  in  that  they  are  change. — 
Thus,  the  recent  relaxation  of  that  law  of  the 
Academy  in  virtue  of  which  a vacancy  accruing 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Academicians  might  remain 
unfilled  up  for  a period  of  nearly  fifteen  mont  hs, 
was  opposed  by  them,  not  on  the  merits  of  the 

law  itself,  but  because  the  relaxation  of  it  teas 
a relaxation.  The  attempt  now  making  to  ex- 
tend the  correction  of  the  same  absurdity  (or, 
rather,  wrong, — or,  both, — for,  it  was  a wrong 
wrought  absurdly,  and  an  absurdity  maintained 
wrongfully,)  to  the  case  of  the  Associate, — such 
extension  being,  after  the  other,  a proposition 
of  the  merest  and  most  simple  logic, — is  resisted 
on  the  avowed  argument,  that  it  is  one  more 
tap  of  the  insidious  wedge.  We  cannot  deny, 
that  the  fears  of  the  parties  in  question  are  well 
founded.  Both  these  amendments  do  involve 
a concession,  that  the  scheme  of  the  Academy 
is  somewhat  too  tight, — and  may  be  conve- 
niently let  out  here  and  there,  where  it  can  be 
done  without  seriously  affecting  the  form  of  the 
institution.  The  concession  in  either  case  is  a 
very  mild  one ; — still,  it  is  a concession.  The 
grand  poiut,—  the  wedae  point — is,  the  admission  1 

of  the  tightness.  The  rest  will  be  an  affair  of 
driving  forward  the  wedge.  — Again:  — Mr. 
Cockerell  has  for  some  time  past  had  on  the 
books  of  the  Royal  Academy  a motion  which, 
like  the  others,  alfirms  this  most  important  of 
the  principles  contended  for  by  ourselves  as 
necessary  to  a reform  of  the  institution  in  con- 
formity with  the  demands  of  the  time, — while 
it  fails  to  carry  out  that  principle  to  any  suffi- 
cient practical  issues.  In  recognition  of  a 
position  which  wc  have  long  pointed  out,  he 
proposes  one  of  those  fractionary  measures 
which  express  the  recognition  without  occupy- 
ing the  position.  His  step  is  what  is  called 
“in  the  right  direction;”  but  it  stops  infinitely 
short  of  the  conclusion,  its  pointing  towards  | 
which  makes  the  direction  right.  Still,  Mr. 
Cockerell’s  proposition  helps  the  cause  inciden- 
tally. With  very  little  virtue  in  itself,  it  will  ’ 
be  the  occasion  of  a virtue  to  come.  Each 
patch  that  we  add  to  the  old  constitution  of  the 
Academy,  contributes  its  argument  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  getting  a new  and  respectable  con- 
stitution in  the  end.  Eor  the  present,  how- 
ever, while  Mr.  Cockerell  allows,  by  his  motion, 
that  the  scheme  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  not 
large  enough  for  the  Art-figure  of  the  age, — he 
introduces  a remedy  which  will  offend  the 
sticklers  for  exclusiveness  by  the  admission 
ilself,  and  disappoint  the  advocates  of  progress 
by  its  inefficiency.  He  aims  at  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Royal  Academicians  by  means 
of  a measure  which  argues  for  the  increase, 
while  it  will,  wc  apprehend,  leave  the  number 
pretty  nearly  what  it  at  present  is.  Mr.  Coc- 
kerell’s plan  is,  that  of  creating  a new  order  of 
Academicians, — whose  ranks  he  proposes  to 
supply  by  volunteers  from  the  existing  body. 

The  members  of  the  projected  new  order  he 
calls  “ superannuation  ” Academicians ; and  any 
Royal  Academician  who  mav,  from  age  or  from 
infirmity,  be  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  office,  is  to  re- 
tire, if  he  will,  into  this  supplementary  order, 
retaining  all  rights  and  dignities  which  pertain 
to  his  present  position,  and  divesting  himself 
only  of  its  cares  and  duties.  Eor  every  Acade- 
mician availing  himself  of  this  privilege  of 
honorary  membership,  Mr.  Cockerell  would 
elect  another  member  into  the  body  of  forty ; — 
thus  kept  intact  according  to  the  formal  pre- 
scription, while  evaded  by  means  of  a sort  of 
ante  mortem  death.  Now,  will  Mr.  Cockerell 
tell  us,  in  all  honesty,  how  many  vacancies  he, 
in  his  most  sanguine  mood,  has  reckoned  on 
creating  in  the  present  ranks  of  the  Academy, 
by  the  erection  of  this  academical  hospital?— and 
whether,  in  the  event  of  his  being  able  to  tempt 
some  solitary  member  or  so  into  its  wards,  a 
proposition  which  affirms  that  forty  is  a num- 
ber too  small  to  express  the  representative  Art 
of  the  age,  is  adequately  enforced  in  practice  by 
a machinery  which  works  to  a result  of  forty- 
one  ? If,  indeed,  the  optional  character  of  the 
measure  were  abandoned,  and  retirement  into  the 
new  order  were  made  compulsory  under  given 
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conditions, — this  measure  might  doubtless  have 
a certain  limited  operation  in  enlarging  the  nu- 
merical scheme  of  the  institution.  But,  as  we 
have  hinted,  all  such  half  measures  as  these  arc 
mere  evasions  of  the  true  principle  now  strug- 
gling for  assertion.  They  create  a feeliug  as 
angry  among  the  friends  to  prescription  as  larger 
measures  would,  — and  fail  wholly  to  satisfy 
1 hose  more  enlightened  members  of  the  Academy 
who  see  clearly  that  reform  in  the  spirit  of  the 
age  is  a condition  of  its  future  greatness. — This 
motion  of  Mr.  Cockerell’s,  however,  though  it 
proposes  that  which  is  of  no  great  operative 
value,  standing  alone,  contains,  nevertheless,  a 
suggestion  which  might  very  conveniently  be 
considered  in  such  larger  scheme  of  reconstruc- 
tion as  we  hope  yet,  and  ere  long,  to  see  carried 
out.  The  readers  of  this  Journal  have  not  now 
to  be  told,  that  the  arguments  for  a super- 
annuation class  in  the  ltoyal  Academy  are 
cogent  enough.  The  superannuation,  they 
know,  we  have  practically  already : — Mr.  Coc- 
kerell’s motion  would  merely  provide,  that  it 
should  appear  in  its  own  name, — and  make  a 
vacancy  for  an  efficient  member. — The  proposal 
in  question  has,  we  may  add,  been  referred  to  the 
council  of  the  ltoyal  Academy,  for  their  delibe- 
ration ; and,  judging  by  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  reference  was  made,  they 
certainly  exhibit  no  eagerness  to  bring  that 
deliberation  to  the  issue  sought. 

The  great  difficulty  with  which  the  Royal 
Academy  has  to  contend  in  its  attempts  to  take 
such  an  attitude  as  may  not  be  offensive  to  the 
large  body  of  British  artists,  consists  in  its  own 
hybrid  character.  Neither  a public  institution, 
properly  speaking,  nor  a private  one, — it  insists 
on  being  both.  It  claims  to  have  the  authority 
of  a public  body,  with  the  immunities  of  a pri- 
vate one, — to  be  private  as  regards  responsi- 
bility, and  public  for  representation.  It  stands 
before  the  world  in  a corporate  attitude,  with- 
out being  a corporation, — has  a corporate  air, 
without  corporate  functions.  Assuming  to  be 
a mere  association  of  individuals,  promoting  the 
Arts  by  their  own  methods  and  tor  their  own 
benefit,  and  having  no  obligations  to  the  state, 
— the  costly  lodging  which  the  Royal  Academy 
enjoys  from  the  state  does,  in  fact,  raise  a 
moral  obligation,  were  it  only  in  its  character 
of  an  endowment, — while  it  creates  no  legal  one. 
But,  there  is  no  denying,  that  this  form  of 
state  subsidy  is  something  more,  in  effect,  than  a 
mere  endowment.  The  fact  of  the  institution 
in  question  being  housed  in  one  of  the  national 
palaces  does  unquestionably  give  to  it  a primacy 
over  all  Art-institutions  that  may  venture  to 
compete  with  it, — and  invests  it  with  that 
national  character  which  it  accepts  as  a pro- 
perty without  admitting  as  a claim.  The 
world  in  general,  as  we  verily  believe,  has  no 
suspicion  that  the  Royal  Academy  is  without 
a charter, — and  that  each  Academician  holds 
his  diploma  individually  and  directly  from  the 
crown.  The  Academy  not  only  is  not  a na- 
tional academy, — it  is  not  a private  academy 
either,  in  that  independent  sense  pretended. 
It  is  emphatically,  what  George  III.  made  it, 
— a Royal  Academy.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  Queen  is  its  visitor.  Its  very  ap- 
pointments are  made,  subject  to  her  approval, 
and  held  during  her  good  pleasure.  Of  all  this, 
however,  nothing  appears  on  the  surface ; and 
there  is  no  question,  whatever,  that  the  Royal 
Academy  does  receive  such  an  amount  of  sanc- 
tion from  the  state,  as  places  it  at  the  head  of 
the  Arts  in  England,  and  gives  it  that  authority 
as  its  possession  which  is  in  no  sense  its  right. 
This,  which  is  a sore  at  home,  is  a snare  abroad. 

I In  the  eyes  of  Europe  generally,  there  is  little 
doubt,  that  the  Royal  Academy  is  regarded  as 
taking  that  position  which  the  great  continental 
academies  hold, — and,  therefore,  charged,  like 
them,  not  only  with  the  custody  of  native  Art, 
but  with  the  obligation  to  do  its  honours.  Here, 


it  fails  lamentably, — and  the  Art-character  of 
the  country  suffers  grievously  by  its  failure. 
Here,  the  undefined  and  double  character  of  the 
institution  operates  towards  a serious  impeach- 
ment of  the  public  comities.  Its  narrow  and 
beneficiary  action  comes  in,  to  control  its  repre- 
sentative function, — and  the  foreign  appeal  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  national  hospitalities 
it  meets  in  the  contracted  spirit  of  a personal 
code.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  insti- 
tution which  incorporates  into  its  very  laws  the 
expression  of  its  sordidness  and  its  sycophancy, 
should  hail  the  stranger  artist  in  the  high  and 
generous  tone  of  a national  representation.  It 
is  too  much  to  hope,  that  a society  which,  at 
home,  chooses,  under  a formula,  for  its  guests, 
at  the  one  annual  banquet  which  it  gives,  those 
only  who  are  most  likely  to  pay  for  the  dinner, 
— the  picture-buyer,  and  persons  “ in  elevated 
situations,”  or  “of  high  rank,” — should  recognize 
the  privileges  which  make  a more  spiritual 
appeal  when  they  present  themselves  in  the 
person  of  the  foreigner.  We  know  of  cases  in 
which  artists  from  abroad  have  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  the  Royal  Academy  an  amount  of 
inhospitality  which  would  have  been  impossible 
had  it  been,  in  any  high  sense,  the  national  in- 
stitution that  in  all  probability  they  imagined 
it  to  be.  This  is,  we  repeat,  a grievous  incon- 
venience. The  right  of  the  Royal  Academy  to 
“ do  what  it  will  with  its  own,”  is  not  disputed; 
but  it  is  becoming  of  pressing  importance,  that 
it  should  either  divest  itself  of  that  character 
of  authority  which  commits  the  nation  to  its 
discourtesies,  or  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  cha- 
racter and  fulfil  its  demands.  Instances  like 
those  to  which  we  allude  arc  carried  back  by 
artists  to  their  continental  homes,  and  present 
our  country  to  the  foreign  mind  in  an  aspect 
which  is  not  true  to  the  earnest  love  of  Art 
that  is  growing  and  spreading  amongst  the 
people. — Even  at  home,  there  are  stories  circu- 
lating throughout  the  profession,  in  which  the 
Academy  figures  injuriously,  and  the  parties 
aggrieved  are  brother  artists  of  their  own: — 
stories  that  increase  the  original  ill-will  which 
their  privilege  creates,  by  the  narrow  spirit  in 
which  they  interpret  it.  Take  as  a single 
instance  of  the  thing  we  mean,  what  happened 
last  year  to  an  artist  from  the  North, — a distin- 
uislied  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Aca- 
emy,  and  having,  besides,  official  duties  to 
perform,  by  the  appointment  of  the  state,  in 
connection  with  his  art.  Chained  by  those 
duties,  this  gentleman  was  prevented  from 
visiting  London  duriug  the  whole  of  the  period 
when  the  exhibition  of  our  own  Royal  Academy 
was  open  1o  the  public, — but  contrived  to 
reach  it  on  the  morning  of  that  evening  when 
the  artists  meet  within  its  walls  in  conversa- 
zione, and  the  pictures  are  exhibited,  by  gas- 
light, to  a select  few.  Never  doubting — how 
should  he? — that  this  last  chance  could  be 
turned  to  account  by  an  artist  like  himself,  he 
applied  to  thePresiaeut  for  a card  of  admission, 
and  stated,  as  above,  the  facts  on  which  his 
application  was  grounded.  We  suppose,  it 
would  require  a character  as  unquestionable  as 
his  own  to  command  the  belief  of  his  brethren 
of  the  palette,  when  he  got  back  to  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  aud  told  them  he  had  been  refused ! 
— No  explanation  can  be  satisfactory  in  this 
discreditable  matter.  Either  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  has,  or  he  should  have, 
such  a very  moderate  amount  of  discretion  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  unquestionable 
claims  of  an  exceptional  case  like  this. 

The  time  has  come,  when  between  these  two 
several  and  conflicting  characters  to  both  of 
which  it  pretends,  it  is  fit  that  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy should  make  a choice.  It  must,  we  repeat, 
elect,  at  last,  either  to  rise  into  a national  insti- 
tution, or  to  sink  into  one  strictly  private.  Rome 
body  we  daily  more  and  more  want  to  fill  the 
functions  which  at  present  it  virtually  abdicates, 


—and  such  a body  as  we  need,  it  is  more  than 
any  other  qualified  to  become.  All  the  great 
European  institutions  of  the  kind  have  had  be- 
ginnings like  its  own,  and  their  growth  has 
been  in  a similar  direction  to  that  which  we 
indicate.  The  Erench  Academy  is  a State  ex- 
pansion of  academies  that  had  severally  a pri- 
vate origin, — and  so  is  the  Roman  Academy  of 
St.  Luke.  Everywhere,  it  has  been  found,  that 
as  the  Arts  grew  which  these  institutions  fos- 
tered, the  growth  has  demanded  a larger  deve- 
lopment on  their  part  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
Private  associations  may  do  much  towards 
laying,  and  strengthening,  the  foundations  of  a 
national  Art, — but  the  Art  that  has  at  last 
become  national,  must  be  rescued  from  the 
keeping  of  a coterie. 

Should,  then,  the  Royal  Academy  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  in  its  own  person  the  demands 
of  the  time, — to  accept  the  high  mission  which 
invites  it,  and  which,  in  its  default,  must  fall 
somewhere  else, — its  first  step  should  be,  as 
we  have  formerly  pointed  out,  to  ask  the  Go- 
vernment for  a charter.  Apart  from  all  ob- 
jections directed  against  the  narrow  scheme  on 
which  the  Academy  operates,  its  essential  con- 
stitution is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  An  institution  wearing  the  livery  of  a 
court,  is  ill-suited  to  be  the  expression  and  guide 
of  that  large  Art-development  which  has  grown 
national  in  its  character  and  in  its  aims.  A 
body,  as  we  have  said,  whose  independent 
action  within,  is  restrained  by  the  prerogative, 
cannot  pretend  to  a large  and  independent 
action  without.  Eor  free  expatiation  over  the 
wide  sea  that  lies  around  them,  we  recommend 
the  Academicians  to  lift  the  anchor  laid  down 
ninety  years  ago  in  the  royal  closet.  Cast 
loose,  then,  from  their  ancient  moorings  by 
that  royal  buoy,  their  charter  should  be  such 
as  will  give  them  a full  and  comprehensive 
sweep  over  the  boundless  sea  before  them, — 
empowering  them  to  steer  with  the  strong  set 
of  the  great  Art-currents,  and  to  catch  into 
their  sails  all  the  favouring  taste-winds  that 
blow.  No  swinging  for  the  regenerated  body 
in  the  tideway  by  some  old  prerogative  cable, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  neither  moves  itself  nor 
lets  others  pass : — but,  riding  majestically  over 
the  Art-waters  as  they  roll,  let  it  take,  as  the 
national  ship  should,  all  the  Arts  of  the  coun- 
try into  its  convoy.  Quitting  metaphor : — we 
have  already  pointed  out,  that,  in  order  to  be 
a true  and  majestic  impersonation  of  British 
Art,  the  body  of  the  Royal  Academy  should  be 
composed  of  all  who  contribute  to  make  British 
Art  illustrious.  To  present  the  true  figure 
of  the  country’s  greatness  in  this  respect,  it 
should  omit  no  part  that  helps  to  build  up  the 
figure.  We  are  not  in  this  article  objecting 
to — nor,  indeed,  considering  at  all  the  question 
of — an  ascending  scale  of  ranks  and  dignities 
in  the  inner  region  of  such  an  Academy  itself; 
but  intending,  for  the  present,  to  deal  only  with 
that  practical  wrong  and  theoretic  absurdity 
which  defines  an  express  limit  on  the  outer 
borders  of  this  enchanted  Art-land. — “ The 
Society,”  says  constitution  the  first  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  “ shall  consist  of  Eorty  Mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  called  Academicians  of  the 
Royal  Academy.” — “ There  shall  be,”  says 
constitution  the  second,  “another  order  or 
rank,  not  exceeding  ticenty  in  number,  wTho  shall 
be  called  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy.” 
— Now,  not.  to  insist  just  now  on  the  merely 
arbitrary  and  unessential  character  of  this 
very  distinction  of  ranks, — not  to  dwell  very 
emphatically  on  the  fact,  that,  as  the  Acade- 
mician is  elected  out  of  the  body  of  Associates, 
and  only  out  of  their  body,  the  precedence  is 
simply  ceremonial,  and  the  division  into  two 
classes  expresses  only  one  and  the  same  order 
of  merit  or  qualification, — let  us  confine  our 
present  argument  to  the  far  larger  absurdity 
involved  in  the  final  limitation  which  deter- 
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mines  the  extreme  circle  of  the  Academy. 
The  associates  shall  “not  exceed  twenty  in 
number!”  Why?  — Why  not  nineteen,  as 
well? — why  not  twenty-one?  Of  course,  the 
Academy  does  not  say,  there  shall  not  be  more 
than  twenty  persons  worthy  to  be  associates  : — 
that  would  be  King  Canute’s  order  to  keep 
back  the  t ides.  But  it  says,  whatever  number 
of  artists  the  growing  richness  of  the  soil  may 
yield,  we  practically  recognise  only  twenty  of 
them  as  eligible  to  come  in  and  sit  at  our 
lower  table.  It  is  our  pleasure  to  define, 
according  to  a measure  of  our  own,  what  we 
quite  clearly  see  can  only  make,  in  fact,  its 
own  definition.  The  thing  itself  is  clastic, — 
but  our  rule  in  reference  to  it  is  absolute  and 
invariable.  There  may  be  fifty  artists  whom  it 
would  be  an  honour  to  any  academy  to  asso- 
ciate to  itself, — a hundred,  if  you  will,  it  makes 
no  difference, — there  are  only  twenty  possible 
associates.  We  distinctly  refuse  to  associate 
with  more  than  twenty  artists,  besides  our  own 
academician  body;  and  so  far  as  the  effect  of 
our  institution  is  concerned,  we  will  keep 
down  the  figure  of  artist-worth  to  that  number. 
There  is  a great  deal  too  much  cleverness 
abroad, — and,  Malthusian  as  our  practice  is, 
we  have  been  quite  unable  to  check  its  growth; 
but  what  we  can  do,  we  will, — after  twenty,  we 
ignore  it.  Of  all  the  Art-greatness  which 
cannot  be  expressed  by  the  cabalistic  number 
twenty,  we  know  officially  nothiug, — though 
practically  compelled  to  hear  a good  deal 
about  it.  There  is  specific  virtue  in  twenty. 
That  is  our  number, — the  number  laid  down 
for  us  by  George  III.  ninety  years  ago; — 
and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  has  now 
the  merit  of  prescription. — There  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  a private  body  of  men  may 
agree  to  consist  of  as  many  members  or  as 
few  as  they  please  for  purposes  of  their  own, — 
but  it  is  quite  certain,  that  they  should  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  the  character  of  a 
national  representation.  Logic  like  this  is  of 
course  permissible  to  artists,  or  to  others,  who, 
having  to  themselves  the  entire  of  the  interest 
in  the  argument,  may  shape  that  argument  as 
they  will ; but  it  is  simply  absurd  as  expressing 
the  scheme  or  argument  of  a National  Academy. 
Even  as  a Royal  Academy,  it  can  never  have 
been  intended  that  this  body  should  overlook 
the  growth  of  ages;  but  this  at  any  rate  is 
clear, — a body  holding  such  language  the  state 
should  not  lodge  iu  its  palaces,  nor  clothe  with 
its  visible  sanctions.  The  new  charter  should 
sweep  all  this  kind  of  dialectic  away, — and  be 
written  in  a language  suitable  to  the  necessities 
and  conditions  of  the  times.  The  dignity  of 
the  Academicianship  itself,  we  contend,  would 
be  marvellously  enhanced  by  the  destruction  of 
the  exclusion  in  which  it  is  set, — and  the  heart- 
sores  which  surround  the  institution  now,  aud 
make  it  a canker  in  the  artist-life  of  England, 
would  give  way,  as  a consequence,  to  the 
genial  aud  Art-promoting  sense  of  a common 
interest  cemented  in  a common  bond.  Of  the 
present  system,  as  in  a former  article  we  said, 
“ the  wrong  aud  the  evil  fall  everywhere, — as 
much  on  the  Academy  who  loses  the  distin- 
guished artist,  as  on  the  distinguished  artist 
who  misses  the  Academy.  Every  man  of  due 
qualification  who  is  excluded  from  au  asso- 
ciation that  undertakes  to  present  in  itself  the 
body  of  recognised  English  Art,  suffers  an  injus- 
tice, and  has  a mark  ot  depreciation  set  on  him, 
by  authority ; — and  the  great  corporate  figure 
of  the  association  itself  loses  something  for 
every  great  artist  whom  it  omits  from  its  list  of 
associates.  Surely,  a scheme  that  should 
sweep  into  the  system  of  the  Academy  all  that 
is  illustrious  in  the  Arts  of  England  must  of 
necessity  give  to  it  a grander  presence  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.” — We  have  already,  on  a 
former  occasion,  laid  down  the  general  outlines 
of  such  a constitution  as  we  should  desire 

to  see  the  new  charter  of  the  Royal  Academy 
embody ; — and  arc  ready  to  do  so  again,  and  in 
greater  detail,  whenever  the  fitting  occasion 
shall  present  itself.  Meantime,  we  confine 
ourselves  to  saying,  that  its  leading  feature 
would  be,  the  power  and  the  duty  of  affiliating 
to  itself  all  the  Art-ability  which  appeals  to  the 
Academy’s  adoption  and  can  minister  to  its 
illustration.  To  the  numbers  of  associates  there 
need,  we  insist,  lie  no  limit,  save  the  limit  of  the 
Art-worth  that  presents  itself  for  enrolment.  As 
at  a university,  every  artist  should  be  entitled 
to  take  his  degree  in  the  Academy,  who  comes 
furnished  with  the  excellence  which  is  the  true 
qualification.  To  all  these,  under  such  arrange- 
ments and  modifications  as  may  be  hereafter 
determined  on,  should  be  given  a share,  actual 
or  virtual,  in  the  government  of  the  institution ; 
and  they  should  form  a constituency  to  adjudge 
the  great  final  prizes  of  the  profession.  Surely, 
— as  we  have  said  before,  and  say  again, — the 
crowning  honour  of  the  Academician’s  chair, 
filled  by  the  award  of  all  that  is  eminent  in 
the  Arts  of  England,  would  gain  immensely  in 
dignity  from  the  larger  and  more  enriched 
basis  on  which  it  would,  under  such  a consti- 
tution, be  made  to  stand. 

We  stated  at  an  earlier  period  of  this  article, 
that  the  argument  for  a revised  constitution 
of  the  Royal  Academy  which  derives  from  the 
increase  of  numbers  in  the  Art-body  since  the 
foundations  of  the  Academy  were  laid,  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  whole  argument  in  the  case. 
At  that  particular  point  of  the  question  it  is,  no 
doubt,  that  the  sense  of  incongruity  first  and 
most  conspicuously  meets  the  inquirer ; but  it 
would,  as  we  hinted  then,  be  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  artist  is  the  only  party  having  an 
interest  in  the  inquiry.  The  fact  is,  the  whole 
conditions  of  the  Art-question  are  altered  since 
George  the  Third’s  time.  Art,  which  was, 
then,  the  luxury  of  the  aristocratic  few,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more,  in  the  intelligent  sense, 
an  affair  aud  a possession  of  the  people.  The 
Art  whose  patrons  were,  it  may  be  said,  a 
coterie,  a coterie  might  adeciuately  administer, 
— but  a national  thirst  for  the  Fine  Arts  must 
be  fed  by  a higher  organization.  Art  mingles 
now  in  the  education,  softens  the  labours,  in- 
forms the  amusements,  and  enters  generally 
into  the  aims  of  the  masses.  Over  all  these 
facts  and  tendencies  an  Art-academy  has  pro- 
perly a mission.  By  its  mouth-pieces  in  Par- 
liament, the  people  have  voted  large  sums  for 
the  promotion  of  Art  and  Art-education  in 
many  ways.  They  have  become  the  conscious 
possessor  of  priceless  treasures,  and  are  con- 
stantly on  the  look  out  to  increase  the  store. 
Out  of  all  these  changed  and  growing  condi- 
tions arise  a class  of  duties  for  a national 
institution  not  provided  for  by  the  narrow 
arrangements  of  George  III.  The  function 
of  a national  Art-academy,  in  our  day,  is 
not  exhausted  with  its  teaching  in  the  Art- 
schools.  It  has  a large  pupilage  out  of  doors, 
whom,  by  means  proper  to  itself,  it  should  pre- 
pare to  receive  the  results  of  the  lessons  which 
it  gives  to  the  pupilage  within.  Under  some 
system,  which  it  belongs  to  its  own  duties, 
when  it  shall  throroughly  understand  them,  to 
devise,  the  walls  of  all  our  picture  galleries 
should  become  its  lecture-rooms.  To  the  spe- 
cial training  which  it  has  hitherto  given,  and 
given  liberally,  it  should  add  the  general  in- 
struction which  it  has  hitherto  entirely  over- 
looked. As  we  have  before  observed,  it  has  to 
comment  *011  all  the  great  picture  texts  which 
the  people  possess, — and  the  Art-wealth  which 
the  nation  has  acquired  by  purchase  or  by  gift, 
it  has  to  prepare  the  nation  to  enjoy.  This  is 
the  sort  of  institution  demanded  by  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  which  Government  should  at 
length  help  us  to  see  provided.  If  the  Royal 
Academy  be  willing  to  bring  its  great  traditions 
in  aid  of  such  an  institution,  it  lias  but  to  ask, 

what  the  Government  will  surely  give, — a 
charter  introducing  it  into  the  necessary  rela- 
tions with  the  state  aud  placing  it  under  the 
necessary  responsibilities  to  the  public,  enabling 
it  to  expand  its  figure  to  the  dimensions  sug- 
gested, and  conferring  on  it  powers  and  capa- 
cities equal  to  the  enlarged  action  sought. 

The  one  pressiug  reason  why  wc  have  re- 
turned to  this  subject  at  the  present  time,  and 
urged  it  with  more  than  common  earnestness, 
remains  to  be  stated.  No  one,  wc  think,  who 
followed  us  in  November  last  (see  Art- Journal, 
No.  XXXV,  p.  329),  through  our  analysis  of  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  a site  for  the  National  Gallery,  can 
for  a moment  doubt  that  the  pictures  forming 
that  priceless  collection  must,  without  much 
further  delay,  be  rescued  from  the  calamities 
with  which,  on  overwhelming  testimony,  they 
are  threatened  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Never 
was  a case  for  removal  more  pressingly  made 
out.  The  public  were  fairly  startled  by  the 
revelations  of  that  Blue-book;  aud  the  more 
earnest  amongst  them  arc  beginning  to  mani- 
fest a sort  of  impatience  that  interests  so  pre- 
cious should  be  perilled  at  the  suggestion  of  any 
motives  which  do  not  keep  them  first  in  view, 
and  any  interests  less  precious  than  themselves. 
If  the  one  solitary  argument  against  the  re- 
moval which  is  drawn  from  distance,  as  it  affects 
the  use  of  the  pictures,  were  of  tenfold  the 
force  that  it  is,  it  must  give  way  before  1 he 
body  of  arguments  that  menace  their  very  ex- 
istence. It  is  simply  idle,  to  discuss  the  more 
or  less  of  opportunity  incidentally  obtained  by 
a process  which  subjects  the  essence  of  all  op- 
portunity to  the  visible  hand  of  the  destroyer. 
But,  the  fact  is,  that  this  single  argument 
drawn  from  distance  has  itself  been  polemically 
overstated.  It  is  by  no  means  our  own  intention 
to  follow  the  example  of  over-statement,  by  deny- 
ing to  the  argument  the  weight  which  properly 
belongs  to  it ; but  a little  candid  considcralion 
of  facts  and  figures  will,  we  think,  show,  that  it 
may  be  so  reduced  in  proportions  as  to  leave 
it  no  chance  of  standing  up  for  a moment 
against  the  serious  case  which  there  is  on  the 
other  side. — It  is,  of  course,  not  pretended  by  any 
one  that  the  argument  of  distance  is  an  argu- 
ment at  all  as  it  affects  the  wealthy  classes  who 
move  about  at  will,  with  time  for  a part  of 
their  superfluous  wealth,  and  the  means  of  easy 
locomotion  as  an  instrument  for  doubling  it. — 
Then,  in  the  case  of  the  Art-student,  we  question 
whether  it  might  not  be  contended  that  such  a 
light  distance  as  that  which  leads  from  our 
crowded  streets  to  Kensington  Gore  is  as 
much  a gain  to  him  as  it  can  be  a loss,  in 
the  progress  of  his  studies.  But  whether  this 
be  so  or  no,  the  loss  is  not  essential,  and  can 
iu  no  case  be  great;  and  it  is  to  the  student,  above 
all  others,  of  first  importance  that  the  precious 
book  shall  be  kept  legible  from  which  he  has  to 
learn. — It  is  in  the  name  of  the  public  generally, 
however, — of  the  working  masses,  whose  capital 
is  time,  and  who  must  turn  that  small  portion 
of  it  which  they  can  give  to  objects  like  these 
to  the  best  account, — that  the  argument  against 
removal  is  principally  put  forward.  It  is  this 
emphatically  national  use  of  the  national  collec- 
tion which  is  urged  as  a reason  for  keeping  it, 
as  is  assumed,  within  most  easy  reach  of  the 
toiling  public,  by  retaining  its  present  location 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  That  this  great  popular 
interest  should  be  put  forward  as  mainly 
influencing  such  a question  as  this,  is,  indeed, 
a striking  sign  of  the  times, — marking  all  the 
space  that  opinion  has  travelled  since  the  days 
of  George  HI.  But,  they  who  look  at 
the  returns  of  visitors  to  the  national  and 
other  collections,  and  to  temptations  of  a simi- 
larly wholesome  and  refined  nature,  which  lie 
distances  two  or  three  times  as  great  away,  may 
well  doubt  whether  the  popular  argument  has 
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been  rightly  read.  The  working  masses — and 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  how  immense  a 
majority  of  all  the  public,  of  all  ranks  and  all 
classes,’  that  term  embraces, — the  working 
masses  have  more  objects  than  one  on  which  to 
lay  out  the  little  capital  of  time  that  they  can 
spare  to  spend  from  actual  work.  They  have 
to  buy  with  it  fresh  air,  ana  the  health  it 
feeds, — they  have  to  buy  the  enlargement  of 
knowledge  and  refinement  of  thought  which 
these  fine  national  collections  help  to  nourish, — 
and  they  have  to  buy  that  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment which  is  moral  health,  and  circulates 
perenniallv  around  all  the  great  masterpieces  of 
mind.  All  these  objects  of  purchase  help  and 
fortify  one  another ; and  if,  out  of  the  small 
capital  of  time  at  its  disposal  the  public  can 
purchase  them  by  a single  act,  it  has  unques- 
tionably turned  its  savings  of  this  kind  to  the 
largest  account.  The  fact  is,  the  people  love, 
now,  to  have  an  aim  beyond  enjoyment  in  their 
mere  enjoyments,  and  to  give  to  their  very 
search  for  air  the  appearance  of  a search 
for  information.  This  is  a habit  of  the 
popular  mind  by  every  means  to  be  encouraged ; 
and  we  say,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  the 
statesman  who,  observing  it,  gives  to  the  people 
a new  motive  for  coming  abroad  to  the 
natural  health  fountains, — such  motive  for 
instance,  as  the  national  pictures  at  Kensington 
Gore  might  be, — is  a benefactor  of  the  same 
beneficent  class  as  he  who  of  oid  sank  a well  in 
the  desert. 

But,  a few  figures  from  the  records  of 
the  museum  collecting  for  popular  use  on  the 
very  ground  now  in  question,  will  be  a case 
directly  in  point.  We  will  take  a couple  of 
months — the  one  a summer,  and  the  other  a 
winter,  month — in  two  several  years,  in  the 
one  of  which  the  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art 
was  in  the  streets  of  London,  while  in  the 
other  it  was  on  the  people’s  estate  at  Ken- 
sington. We  omit  the  year  1856,  when  the 
establishment  was  in  progress  of  breaking  up  at 
the  one  place  for  removal  to  the  other,  and  the 
transition  state  of  things  would  make  the  com- 
parison unfair, — and  we  will  take  the  year 
which  preceded,  and  that  which  immediately 
followed.  In  July,  1855,  the  number  of 
visitors  at  the  museum,  when  at  Marlborough 
House,  was  743S : — in  July,  1S57,  at  South 
Kensington, it  was  23,921.  To  this  last  has  to  be 
added  the  eveningattendance  in  the  same  month, 
— but  for  which  the  same  opportunity  was  not 
given  at  Marlborough  House ; — and  this 
amounted  to  22,828.  This  aggregate  of  16,752 
makes  the  visits  to  Kensington  in  July,  1S57, 
more  than  six  times  as  many  as  those  paid 
only  two  years  before  to  the  same  institution  in 
Marlborough  House.  At  Marlborough  House, 
in  October,  1S55,  there  were  9100  visitors: — at 
South  Kensington,  there  were,  in  the  morning, 
j 16,411,  and  in  the  evening,  21,732, — making  a 
total  of  38,143,  and  an  increase  more  than 
four-fold. — We  may  add,  that  the  average 
attendanceduring  five  months  at  South  Kensing- 
ton was  44,000  monthly,  or  half  a million  a 
year, — while  the  average  monthly  attendance 
at  Marlborough  House  was  7S00. — Now,  of 
course,  we  would  by  no  means  be  understood 
as  seeking  to  claim  the  whole  of  this  increase  to 
the  credit  of  our  argument.  Much  of  it  is  due  to 
the  opening  of  the  museum  in  the  evening, — 
arid  something  goes,  no  doubt,  to  the  account  of 
the  natural  development  of  the  institution.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  have  shown,  that, 
not  only  has  such  development  suffered  no 
check  from  the  removal  of  the  museum  to  the 
people’s  estate  at  Kensington, — but  that  the  in- 
crease there  has  been  in  a ratio  far  beyond  what 
could  have  been  reasonably  predicated  from  the 
rate  of  progress  at  Marlborough  House. 

Well,  then,  from  Trafalgar  Square  we  cou- 
I elude  it  is  inevitable  that  the  national  pictures 

j must  go : — and  in  that  case,  their  present 


splendid  home  will  be  ready  for  a new  appro- 
priation. Of  the  palace  which  houses  them 
now  the  Royal  Academy  is  already  in  posses- 
sion, as  joint  tenant, — though  only  at  the 
national  will ; — and  the  opportunity  which 
ossession  gives,  the  Royal  Academy  is  not  a 
ody  to  overlook.  Tor  all  the  purposes  of  such 
a national  institution  as  the  age  demands,  and 
as  we  have  been  urging,  this  is  a magnificent 
site,  and  a sufficient  building.  The  supply  of 
the  national  want  in  this  respect  is  rendered 
far  more  easy  by  the  opportunity  which  the 
vacation  of  the  building  in  question  will  afford. 
The  chance  is  one  on  no  account  to  be  over- 
looked. On  such  an  association  as  the  Royal 
Academy  at  present  is,  this  palace  of  the  nation 
must  not  be  thrown  away.  We  hope  Parlia- 
ment will  demand  a strict  account  of  the 
ministerial  intentions  in  respect  of  this  building, 
should  facts  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  If  the  Academy  desire  to  occupy 
at  once  this  national  palace  and  the  great  Art 
position  which  it  should  represent,  now  is  the 
time  for  Government  to  make  terms  with  the 
Academy.  If  that  body  be  willing  to  cast  off  its 
royalty,  and  rise  to  the  nationality  of  the 
interests  involved,  a great  career,  of  which  its 
past  is  but  a shadow,  awaits  it, — and  Govern- 
ment may  by  its  means  give  to  the  country  an 
institution  whose  free  and  vigorous  action  shall 
secure  for  the  Arts  of  Eugland  a high  and 
distinguished  place  among  the  Art-schools  of 
the  world. 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Edinburgh. — The  Scottish  National  Gallery,  in 
Edinburgh,  which  was  completed  in  1856,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a Treasury  minute,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wilson  before  leaving  office.  The 
five  eastern  and  one  central  galleries  are  to  be  de- 
voted for  four  months  every  year  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy ; the  five  western 
and  one  central  galleries  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
formation  of  a Scottish  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
and  shall  be  permanently  and  exclusively  so  occu- 
pied. For  the  formation  of  a National  Gallery 
there  are  four  collections  of  paintings  immediately 
available — namely,  the  valuable  collection  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  the  collection  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Institution,  the  interesting  collection 
bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Erskine,  of  Torrie,  and  the  collection 
belonging  to  the  Board  of  Manufactures,  besides 
various  pictures  belonging  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  others 
belonging  to  private  individuals.  These  collections 
are,  for  the  most  part,  at  present  exhibited  in  the 
building  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and,  on  their 
removal,  the  galleries  there  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  interesting  museum  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  which  the  society  has 
generously  handed  over  to  Government  free  of  cost, 
for  behoof  of  the  public,  to  whom  it  will  always  bo 
gratuitously  open.  The  Treasury  minute  proposes 
that  the  annual  charge  of  the  National  Gallery, 
amounting  to  £1142,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Manufactures,  from  whose  funds  came  £20,000  out 
of  the  £50,000  which  the  building  cost,  the  larger 
portion  being  contributed  by  parliamentary  grant. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Johnstone,  a member  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  has  been  appointed  principal 
curator  and  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  at  a 
salary  of  £250.  For  fitting  up  the  saloons  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  a 
parliamentary  grant  is  to  be  asked  of  £2032.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  School  of  Design,  upheld  by 
the  Board  of  Manufactures,  shall  cease  to  form  a 
charge  on  their  funds,  and  shall  be  affiliated  to  the 
department  of  Science  and  Art  in  London. 

Liverpool. — The  artists  who  have  seceded  from 
the  Liverpool  Academy,  and  established  themselves 
as  an  independent  institution,  under  the  title  of 
the  “ Liverpool  Society  of  Fine  Arts,”  announce 
that  their  arrangements  will  enable  them  to  open 
an  exhibition  in  the  Queen’s  Hall,  Bold  Street,  in 
the  month  of  August  or  September.  Contributions 
of  works  are  invited  from  the  artists  of  the  metro- 
polis and  elsewhere. 

Norwich. — On  the  30th  of  March , the  supporters 
of  the  Norwich  School  of  Art  assembled  in  llie  rooms 


of  the  institution  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  last  sessional  year ; or  rather,  as  it 
appears  in  the  document,  for  the  last  eighteen 
months.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  cen- 
tral school,  during  this  period,  was  268,  showing  an 
increase  of  72  over  the  preceding  eighteen  months  ; 
the  number  of  students  in  the  out-door  schools  was 
1125.  Mr.  G.  R.  Wilde,  the  government  inspector  of 
these  institutions,  visited  the  school  in  February, 
and  after  an  examination  of  the  students  and  their 
works,  awarded  twenty  medals  for  distribution  : to 
one  pupil,  George  Searles,  a silver  medal  was 
awarded.  Sir  S.  Bignold’s  Scholarship,  value  £15, 
was  gained  by  Charlotte  Cartwright,  with  whom 
George  Easter  seem3  to  have  had  a sharp  compe- 
tition ; Mr.  J.  G.  Johnson’s  Scholarship,  value  £10, 
was  carried  off  by  George  Searles.  the  committee  at 
the  same  time  highly  commending  the  drawings 
sent  in  by  Henry  Jean.  Miss  Cartwright,  Messrs. 
L.  J.  King,  Searles,  and  Easter,  have  been  ap- 
pointed, by  the  department  of  Science  and  Art, 
pupil-teachers  in  the  school,  a position  that 
entitles  them  to  a gratuitous  application  of  all  the 
advantages  the  institution  offers,  and  also  to  an 
annual  allowance  of  £20.  The  Report  announces 
the  retirement  of  J.  H.  Gurney,  Esq.,  M.P.,  from 
the  presidency  of  the  school,  and  the  accession  of 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 
There  is  a debt  of  £200  outstanding  against  the 
school,  arising  from  repairs  effected  in  the  building 
it  lately  occupied,  and  for  furniture  in  that — a new 
one — in  which  it  is  now  located.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  liquidate  this  debt  by  a Fine  Arts 
Bazaar,  to  beheld  in  September  next.  The  meeting 
concluded  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Claude 
Nursey,  the  head-master,  “ for  his  continued  exer- 
tions in  promoting  the  success  of  the  institution.” 
Mr.  Nursey,  in  addition  to  the  arduous  duties  as 
principal,  has  given  his  gratuitous  services  as 
secretary. 

Scarborough. — Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  an  exhibition  of  pictures  here,  which  is  to  take 
place  during  the  busy  season,  at  this  fashionable 
and  much  frequented  bathing-place,  designated  by 
the  late  Dr.  Granville,  in  his  “Spas  of  England,” 
as  the  “ Queen  of  English  Watering-places.”  The 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  a 
new  and  elegant  building,  in  which  the  architect 
has  had  especial  care  in  the  management  of  the 
light,  for  showing  in  tire  most  advantageous  manner 
the  objects  hanging  on  the  walls.  The  exhibition 
will  open  in  August,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
given.  We  have  some  gratification  in  making  this 
announcement  to  artists,  as  it  will  afford  them  a 
most  favourable  opportunity  of  allowing  their  works 
to  be  seen  by  a very  large,  influential,  and  wealthy 
class  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, who  annually  frequent  this  delightful  town 
during  the  summer  and  autumnal  months. 

Birmingham.  — The  recent  retirement  of  Mr. 
George  Wallis,  the  head-master  of  the  Birmingham 
School  of  Art,  and  of  Mr.  Daniel  Wood,  the  deputy 
head-master,  has  called  forth  an  expression  of  good- 
will and  kind  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  students 
towards  their  instructors,  which  is  highly  honour- 
able to  all.  At  the  last  attendance  of  these  gentle- 
men in  the  class-rooms,  they  were  respeclivelv 
addressed  by  Air.  II.  Hill  and  Air.  G.  Hall,  two  of 
the  pupils,  on  behalf  of  their  fellow-students,  and 
requested  to  accept  a testimonial  as  an  expression 
of  their  respect  and  esteem.  To  Air.  Wallis  was 
presented  a casket  and  writing-case  of  walnut-wood, 
richly  mounted  in  or-morlu,  and  a handsome 
pencil-case.  The  testimonial  for  Air.  Wood  was 
unfortunately  not  ready  for  presentation  at  the  time, 
but  we  hear  it  is  to  consist  of  some  specimen  of 
local  Art-manufacture. 

Halifax. — A very  pleasing  improvement  has,  we 
understand,  been  made  to  the  fountains  which  play 
on  each  side  the  saloon  on  the  terrace  of  the  People's 
Park.  Formerly  a single  jet  of  water  sprang  from 
the  mouth  of  a fawn,  the  head  and  face  of  which, 
carved  in  stone,  was  placed  in  each  side  of  the  four 
recesses  of  the  two  wings  to  the  saloon,  and  fell  into 
the  basin  beneath.  The  effect  of  the  eight  small 
thin  streams  of  water  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  This  has  evidently  been  felt,  for  a short  dis- 
tance beneath  tbe  orifice  of  each  jet,  and  about 
equi-distant  between  it  and  the  water  in  the  basin, 
has  been  placed  a conch  shell,  of  elegant  shape, 
carved  in  stone,  and  into  which  the  water  falls,  and 
overflowing  the  shell,  trickles  into  the  basin  beneath 
in  ten  small  streams. 

Banbury. — A memorial  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Royal  is  to  be  erected,  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, in  this  town  : it  will  take  the  shape  of  a cross 
and  fountain  combined.  The  design  of  Mr.  Gibbs, 
a local  architect,  has  been  selected  out  of  several 
sent  in  competition.  It  is  in  the  decorated  Gothic 
style,  the  height  about  50  feet;  six  niches  are  in- 
tended to  be  filled  with  sculpture. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS: 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER, 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  XXXV.— RICHARD  PARKES  BONINGTON. 


range,  through  some  of  her  biographers  and  writers 
upon  Art,  places  Bonington  among  the  painters  of 
that  country — founding  the  claim  only  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  Art-education  was  completed  in 
France,  and  (hat  a considerable  portion  of  his  brief 
life  was  passed  there.  But  on  precisely  the  same 
grounds  Italy  would  possess  a right  to  Gibson  and 
Penry  Williams,  and  a score  other  artists  who  have 
studied  in  Home  and  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
pontifical  city,  and  who  will  in  all  probability  find  their 
last  resting-place  amid  the  monuments  of  departed 
Roman  greatness.  But  Bonington  sleeps  not  under  the 
shadow  of  the  dark  cypresses  in  Pere  la  Chaise : the  dawn  of 
his  morning  opened  up  beneath  an  English  sky ; his  sun  went 
down,  ere  it  was  day,  amid  the  heavy  golden  tints  of  an 
English  autumnal  atmosphere. 

Richard  Parkes  Bonington  was  born  in  October,  ISO],  at  the 
litlle  village  of  Arnold,  near  Nottingham  : his  grandfather  and 
father  held,  in  succession,  the  post  of  governor  of  the  jail  in 
Nottingham,  which  the  latter,  after  a comparatively  short  tenure, 
was  compelled  to  resign,  from  the  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  his 
political  opinions,  and  discussed  the  measures  of  the  Government,  among 
those  confided  to  his  safe  custody.  On  relinquishing  his  post  he,  then  un- 
married, commenced  practice  as  a portrait-painter,  for  which  it  seems  he 
had  some  talent ; and  on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Parkes  he  removed  to 
Arnold,  where  the  wife  opened  a school  for  young  ladies,  and  where  she  gave 
birth  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  After  remaining  in  Arnold  a few  years, 
the  family  returned  to  Nottingham,  the  lady  continuing  her  school,  and  her 


husband  his  practice.  With  the  example  of  bis  father  constantly  before  him, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  young  Bonington  manifested  at  a very  early  age  a 
desire  to  use  his  pencil  ; but  it  did  astonish  many  of  the  friends  of  his  parents 
to  see  with  what  facility  the  child  handled  the  instrument  of  Art,  and  with 
what  taste  and  accuracy  he  would  copy  not  only  portions  of  prints  and 
drawings,  hut  natural  objects.  Being  an  only  child,  he  was  regarded  with 
more  than  ordinary  solicitude  by  his  parents,  was  indulged,  but  happily  not 
spoiled  ; his  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition  enabled  him  to  triumph  over 
the  evils  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  flattery  and  excessive  kindness.  “The 
father,”  writes  one  of  his  biographers,  Allan  Cunningham,  “ perceived  a wonder- 
ful aptitude  in  the  hoy,  and,  with  a father’s  love,  lie  watched  over  his  progress, 
| and,  with  an  artist’s  skill,  showed  him  the  true  and  immediate  way.  lie 
I supplied  him  not  only  with  those  ready  subjects  for  exercise  which  the*  print- 
book  and  portfolio  contain,  but  conducted  him  into  the  fields,  and  bade  him 
study  the  pasture  hills,  the  ruined  lowers,  the  running  streams,  the  busy  birds, 
the  unfolding  flowers,  the  light  and  shade  of  the  forest,  and  in  all,  and  in 

i more,  find  matter  for  his  pencil During  these  early  days  the  general 

education  of  Bonington  was  not  neglected.  lie  made  such  progress  in  learning 
as  enabled  him  to  acquit  himself  as  a gentleman  when  the  use  of  his  pen  was 
called  for  ; he  could  not,  however,  lay  claim  to  the  rank  of  a scholar.  Indeed, 
to  anything  like  scholarship  few  of  our  artists  have  any  pretension  : subdivision 
of  labour,  so  much  admired  in  this  age  of  extravagance  and  economists,  limits 
! men’s  views  too  exclusively  to  the  immediate  pursuit  which  brings  bread  or 
fame  ; and  as  Art,  unlike  ‘ the  learned  professions,’  holds  out  no  allurements 
to  those  born  in  the  circles  of  wealth  and  worldly  honour,  the  Royal  Academy 
has  to  recruit  its  ranks  from  those  whom  the  impulses  of  nature  may  chance 
to  call  from  the  workshop  or  the  plough  to  hold  the  pencil  or  the  chisel.  The 
learning  of  Euseli — of  which  he  always  made  the  most — was  the  terror  for 
many  years  of  his  less  accomplished  brethren  ; on  the  strength  of  attainments 
which  would  have  been  accounted  moderate  enough  anywhere  else  save  amongst 
artists,  lie  ruled  with  all  the  insolence  of  a Swiss,  a Greek,  and  a grammarian  : 

I lie  who  could  quote  Pindar  in  the  original  had  no  chance  of  being  contradicted 
; by  any  one  in  authority  during  the  presidencies  of  either  Reynolds,  West,  or 
Lawrence.”  This  subject  of  scholarship  in  the  case  of  artists,  referred  to  by 
Cunningham,  is  one  that  has  been  occasionally  mentioned  by  us : it  is  an 
undeniable  fact — and  one  for  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  account  when 
writing  on  the  matter — that  artists,  generally,  arc  not  so  well  educated  as 


members  of  other  liberal  professions,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  many 
reasons,  that  it  is  so  : a wide  and  comprehensive  education  will  never  make 
a great  painter  if  the  specific  inspiration  be  wanting,  but  it  will  assuredly  assist 
the  development  of  what  is  usually  called  genius,  aud  guide  it  into  a right  and 
worthy  channel;  often  enabling  it  to  overcome  difficulties  that  without  it 
arc  frequently  found  insurmountable,  and  leading  the  mind  from  what  is  ignoble 
and  common  in  Art  to  that  which  is  elevated  and  lovely.  We  speak  of  education 
as  a rule;  there  are  some  cases  where  nature  seems  to  have  rendered  it  to  a 
certain  extent  unnecessary,  and  others  where  it  appears  to  have  been  almost 
thrown  away : if  Reynolds  and  Lawrence  could  have  discoursed  in  Greek  like 
Demosthenes,  and  in  Latin  like  Cicero  or  Tertullian,  they  would  not  have 


produced  more  elegant  portraits  than  they  have  left  us,  nor  have  shown  them- 
selves more  polished  gentlemen  than  they  were ; and  Fuseli,  though  able  to 
quote  Pindar  in  the  original,  could  not  shake  off  the  roughness  of  his  external 
nature,  nor  produce  on  his  canvas  the  beauty  and  the  grace  of  a Greek  model. 

Allau  Cunningham’s  account  of  the  share  which  the  elder  Bonington  had  in 
the  education  of  his  son  is  contradicted  by  another  biographer.  In  a memoir 
of  the  young  artist,  published  some  time  after  his  decease,  in  Arnold's  Magazine 
of  the  Fine  Arts , a monthly  publication  which  for  many  years  has  ceased  to  exist, 
we  find  the  following  remarks : — “ So  far,  indeed,  from  Mr.  Bonington’s  taking 
every  opportunity,  as  was  stated  in  the  Literary  Gazette  at  the  time  of  his 
son’s  death,  of  leading  the  latter  to  the  z\rts  as  a profession,  he  never  considered 
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the  subject  at  all;  ami  the  whole  training  and  pupilage  of  the  son  was  left  to 
his  affectionate  and  accomplished  mother.  It  is  true  Mr.  B.  practised  as  a 
portrait-painter,  but  it  was  more  in  the  name  than  the  principle;  and  even  if 
he  had  possessed  the  talent  sufficiently  for  directing  his  son’s  abilities,  his 
inclinations  drew  him  always  to  other  scenes  and  pursuits  ; for  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  in  attendance  on  his  family  and  establishment,  he  was  enacting 
the  political  mountebank  on  a waggon  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  town.” 
How  much  or  how  little  of  actual  truth  is  contained  in  this  statement  we  have 
now  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  its  veracity  is  in  a great  measure  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  elder  Bonington  was  compelled  to  quit  the  country 
and  seek  refuge  with  his  family  in  France : it  is  from  this  period,  and  in  Paris, 
that  young  Bonington’s  career  as  an  artist  commenced. 

He  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  when  the  family  took  up  their  residence  in 
Paris .-  what  a change  was  this  for  one  ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  only  waiting 
the  opportunity  to  show  that  nature  had  endowed  him  with  talents  that  required 
nothing  more  than  a fruitful  soil  and  geuial  atmosphere  to  cause  them  to  grow 
and  blossom  luxuriantly  ! — what  a change  from  a comparatively  obscure  country 
town,  where  probably  at  that  time  even  a picture  of  second-rate  quality  was 
a rarity,  to  a continental  city  whose  galleries  of  Art  were  crowded  with  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  paiutiug  ! It  would  have  been  the  extreme  of  I 
folly  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  restrain  the  impulses  of  his  nature ; the  only 
course  was  to  guide  them,  and  therefore  the  father,  influenced  by  the  conviction 
of  the  latent  genius  of  his  sou,  seriously  set  to  work  to  aid  his  improvement. 
The  first  step  was  to  get  permission  for  him  to  study  in  the  Louvre : " This,” 


says  Cunningham,  “ was  readily  grauled  to  a youth  who  carried  with  him  such 
proofs  of  capacity  : and  the  keepers  of  that  line  national  collection  are  repre- 
sented as  wondering  at  the  skill  with  which  the  English  boy  transferred  to 
his  own  paper  or  canvas  some  of  the  fairest  landscapes  of  the  Italian  and 
Flemish  schools.” 

After  pursuing  his  labours  for  a considerable  time  in  the  Louvre,  he  was 
j entered  as  a student  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  and  became  a pupil  in 
| the  atelier  of  M.  le  Baron  Gros ; here,  however,  he  did  not  remain  long  : 

, Bonington’s  spirit  was  too  independent,  and  the  conviction  of  his  own  powers 
j much  too  strong,  to  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  academical  rules  of  study  laid 
; down  by  the  master,  who  reproached  his  pupil  “ for  inattention  to  the  precepts 
I which  he  delivered  on  picturesque  painting he  left  the  Academy,  and 
| confined  his  studies  to  the  Institute,  where  he  drew  principally  from  the  living 
i model.  A writer  in  one  of  the  French  journals,  Le  Globe , says, — “After 
Bonington  had  established  his  reputation,  M.  Gros  did  him  justice.  He 
j recalled  him,” — the  expression  assumes  that  Bonington  had  been  dismissed, 

I and  had  not  voluntarily  withdrawn  himself,  from  the  Academy, — “and  in  the 
| presence  of  all  his  pupils — who  were  enchanted  with  the  success  their  comrade 
! had  achieved — praised  his  fine  talents,  which  no  one  had  directed,  and  begged 
that  he  would,  have  the  goodness  to  become  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  school” 
The  connoisseurs  of  Art  in  Paris  soon  discovered  the  merits  of  Bonington  as 
a painter,  and  almost  contended  for  the  acquisition  of  his  pictures.  Although 
at  no  period  of  his  life  does  it  seem  that  he  passed  much  time  by  the  sea-side, 
yet  his  favourite  subjects  were  coast-scenes  ; for  one  of  his  earliest  drawings  of 
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this  kind  he  received  a gold  medal,  at  the  time  when  Constable  and  Copley  Royal  Academy  another  “View  on  the  French  Cdast,”  and  in  1828,  three 
Fielding  were  recipients  of  similar  honours  lor  works  exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  pictures,  “ Ilcnrv  III.  of  France,”  a “ Coast  Scene,”  and  “The  Grand  Canal, 
and  Sir  T.  Lawrence  was  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  with  the  Church  of  La  Vergine  del  Salute,  Venice.”  One  other  picture,  a 
In  1822  Bonington  left  Paris  fora  journey  into  Italy;  though  fame  and  “Turk  reposing,”  completes  the  list  of  his  works  publicly  exhibited  in 
commissions  accumulated  upon  him,  a desire  to  visit  Venice  triumphed  over  England ; but  at  the  period  when  it  was  seen — at  the  British  Institution  in 
every  other  consideration.  Here  he  passed  several  months,  sketching  the  old  1829 — the  hand  that  wrought  it  was  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
architecture  of  the  city  that  sits  enthroned  on  the  waters;  from  these  sketches  In  1827,  for  the  first  time  since  his  family  had  retired  to  the  continent, 
manv  of  his  finest  pictures  were  painted.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  found  Bonington  visited  London,  but  although  he  had  now  become  well  known  and 
himself  in  a position  to  occupy  a house  of  considerable  pretensions  in  the  Rue  appreciated  in  France,  the  estimation  of  his  genius  by  others  created  in  him 
St.  Lazare,  where  he  lived  in  good  style,  and  entertained  many  of  the  most  neither  vanity  or  presumption.  His  modest  opinion  of  his  own  merits  is 
distinguished  members  of  the  literary  and  artistic  circles  of  Paris.  shown  in  an  extract  of  Allan  Cunningham’s  biography  . — “ A letter  to  me,” 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1826,  that  his  countrymen  in  England  had  an  oppor-  i says  Cunningham,  “ from  Mrs.  Forster,  a lady  distinguished  by  her  own  talent 
tunity  of  seeing  publicly  any  of  the  works  of  the  young  artist  who  had  risen  as  well  as  from  being  the  daughter  of  Banks  the  sculptor,  contains  the  following 
into  such  favour  among  Parisian  amateurs.  A few  who  had  visited  the  city  passage: — ‘When  Bonington  visited  England,  in  1827,  I gave  him  a letter  of 
had  heard  of  his  fame,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  his  productions,  introduction  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  but  he  returned  to  Paris  without  having 
but  his  name  was  comparatively  unknown  among  us ; however,  in  that  year  j delivered  it.  On  my  inquiry  why  he  had  not  waited  on  the  president,  he 
he  sent  to  the  British  Institution  two  pictures  of  small  size,  views  on  the  French  replied — ‘I  don’t  think  myself  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  him  yet,  but 
coast,  which  created  what  is  usually  termed  “quite  a sensation”  among  the  after  another  year  of  hard  study  I may  be  more  deserving  of  the  honour.’” 
Art-critics,  some  of  whom  having  uever  heard  the  name  of  Bonington,  regarded  1 In  the  spring  of  1828  he  was  again  in  London,  and  brought  with  .him  the  three 
it  as  a tiom  de  pinceau;  one  writer,  we  are  told  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  pictures  mentioned  above,  as  exhibited  in  the  Academy  that  year,  as  well  as 
the  date  of  the  exhibition,  declared  there  was  no  such  painter  as  Bonington,  j another  letter  of  introduction  to  Lawrence,  who  received  him  with  the  utmost 
and  attributed  the  pictures  to  Collins.  In  the  year  following,  he  sent  to  the  cordiality,  and  with  the  respect  that  one  man  of  genius  entertains  for  another. 


After  a short  sojourn  here  Bonington  returned  home,  where,  as  well  as  in 
England,  numerous  commissions  awaited  his  attention.  In  his  anxiety  to 
accomplish  the  wishes  of  his  patrons,  he  laboured  incessantly,  and  exposed 
himself  unguardedly,  it  is  said,  to  the  too  great  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  which 
brought  on  an  attack  of  brain  fever ; the  measures  adopted  by  his  medical 
attendants  to  allay  the  fever,  acting  upon  a constitution  naturally  delicate, 
so  reduced  their  patient  that  every  symptom  of  rapid  consumption  was  soon 
manifest.  As  a last  hope  of  recovery,  his  friends  managed  to  bring  him  to 
London,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Mr.  St.John  Long,  a practitioner  who 
was  supposed  to  be  successful  in  his  peculiar  treatment  of  pulmonary  disorders. 
All  efforts,  however,  were  vain ; within  a few  days  of  his  arrival,  Bonington’s 
career  was  for  ever  closed  ; he  died  at  No.  29,  Tottenham  Street,  on  the  23rd  of 
September,  1828,  having  nearly  attained  his  twenty-seventh  year,  lie  was 
buried  in  the  vault  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Pentonville,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assembly  of  private  friends  and  of  artists — Sir  T.  Lawrence,  the  President, 
and  Howard,  the  secretary,  attending  as  representatives  of  the  Royal  Academy; 
Robson  and  Pugin,  as  representatives  of  the  Water-Colour  Society,  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  oue  whose  premature  death  was  lamented  by  all  who 
were  cognizant  of  his  worth. 

Lawrence,  in  a letter  to  Mrs.  Forster,  announcing  the  sad  event,  writes  : — 
11  Except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harlow,  I have  never  known,  in  my  own  time. 


the  early  death  of  talent  so  promising,  and  so  rapidly  and  obviously  improving. 
If  I may  judge  from  the  later  direction  of  his  studies,  and  from  remembrance 
of  a morning’s  conversation,  his  mind  seemed  expanding  in  every  way,  and 
ripening  into  lull  maturity  of  taste  and  elevated  judgment,  with  that  generous 
ambition  which  makes  confinement  to  lesser  departments  in  the  art  painfully 
irksome  and  anuoyiug.”* 

The  genuine  oil-pictures  by  this  arlist  are  very  scarce  in  England;  the  most 
numerous,  and,  with  a few  exceptions,  his  best,  are  in  France.  In  the  Vernon 
collection  is,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  a small  view  of  the  “ Square  of 
St.  Mark,  Venice.”  The  “Turk  reposing,”  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Rogers,  but  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it  in  the  list  of  the  pictures  sold  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Rogers,  whose 
sister,  Miss  Rogers,  was,  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  owner  of  two  “ Italian 
Coast  Scenes.”  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  Barker  is  a charming  small  female 
portrait,  that  shows  the  versatile  talent  of  the  painter.  Mr.  H.  A.  Munro 
possesses  a Venetian  view,  a “ Coast  Scene,”  with  figures  buying  and  selling  fish, 
and  “ Francis  1.  and  Margaret  of  Valois;”  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  is  a very 
fine  “ Coast  Scene  ;”  at  Lord  Northwick’s  mansion,  near  Cheltenham,  another 
“ Coast  Scene,”  and  oue  or  two  others,  of  doubtful  origin,  though  ascribed  to 
Bonington.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  owns  a beautiful  specimen,  also  a 
“Coast  Scene;”  the  Duke  of  Bedford  another,  at  Woburn  Abbey;  and  the 
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Earl  of  Normanton,  at  his  seat,  Somerley,  in  Hampshire,  a picturesque  land- 
scape, representing  a tract  of  pasture  land,  in  the  foreground  is  a pool  of  water, 
with  cows  standing  in  it.  These  arc  the  whole  of  Bonington’s  finished  oil- 
pictures  which  we  have  been  able  to  trace  out  with  any  ccrtaiut.y  as  existing  in 
England.  Copies,  and  pictures  painted  from  his  sketches,  and  bearing  his 
name,  are  in  abundance;  if  our  space  admitted,  we  could  tell  some  strange 
stories  of  the  manner  in  which  these  “ genuine”  Boningtons  have  found  their 
way  into  the  collections  of  amateurs. 

His  sketches  in  oil  from  nature,  and  his  water-colour  drawings,  are  tolerably 
numerous ; after  his  death  a large  number  was  sold  by  Mr.  Sotheby,  and 
realised  a sum  exceeding  £1200.  The  late  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Bond  Street, 
was  one  of  Bonington’s  earliest  patrons  in  this  country,  and  published  a series 
of  very  beautiful  lithographic  prints,  which  were  drawn  on  stone  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Harding,  from  his  works.  A large mezzotinto  engraving,  by  Quilley,  of  “The 
Fish-market,”  was  also  published;  we  have  had  it  "copied,  as  oue  of  our 
illustrations. 

Though  Bonington  produced  several  historical  pictures,  and  others  also  in 
which  figures  constitute  the  prominent  features,  and  though  these  works  are  of 
sterling  merit,  accurate  in  drawing,  forcible  in  expression,  elegant  in  compo- 
sition, and  brilliant  iu  colouring,  yet  he  will  always  be  most  widely,  if  not 
most  favourably,  known  as  a landscape-painter.  His  first  appearance  in 


England  was  at  a period  when,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  our  school  “ was 
agitated  by  no  convulsive  throes  of  genius;  when  painting  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  into  quiet  and  decent  unobtrusiveness.”  True,  we  had  among  our 
landscape  artists.  Turner,  Callcott,  Constable,  and  Collins,  but  the  first  had  not 
then  visited  Italy,  and  given  to  the  world  those  wondrous  pictures,  the  results 
of  his  foreign  travel,  and  the  others  kept  “the  even  tenor  of  their  way”  as 
admirable  painters  of  English  scenery,  delighting,  rather  than  astonishing,  the 
public.  But  Bonington’s  style  took  the  world  of  Art  here  by  surprise;  the 
power  of  his  pencil,  no  less  than  the  novel  treatment  of  his  subjects,  was 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged  by  those  best  qualified  to  form  a judgment, 
llis  latest  works  seem  to  have  been  laid  upon  a threefold  basis,  or  rather,  to 
have  sprung  from  it : his  early  training  in  England,  and  his  recollections  of  it ; 
his  matured  studies  of  the  old  masters  in  the  schools  of  France;  and  the 
impressions  made  by  his  visit  to  Italy.  The  genius  of  this  artist  exercised  a 
vast  and  beneficial  influence  both  on  our  own  school  of  painting  and  on  that  of 
France:  it  roused  the  former  from  a state  of  comparative  inanition,  exciting, 
especially  among  the  younger  painters,  a spirit  of  emulation,  aud  it  gave  to 
the  latter  a tone  of  truthfulness  aud  brilliaucy  it  had  not  before,  aud  which, 
though  now  somewhat  impaired,  it  has  not  yet  altogether  lost. 

* Cunningham’s  “ Lives  of  the  British  Painters,”  &c. 
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To.  5.— THOMAS  BEWICK. 

Nature  is  a grateful  mistress  to  lier  votaries,  arid 
there  is  no  instance  of  the  artist  who  has  studied 
her  beauties,  and  honestly  depicted  them,  being  un- 
rewarded by  Fame.  Bewick  is  a prominent  example; 
he  studiously  and  perseveringly  devoted  himself  to 
this  study,  and  the  celebrity  he  won  in  his  life  has 
increased  since  his  death;  all  modern  refinements  in 
the  art  of  wood  engraving  cannot  eclipse  or  rival  the 
simple  truth  and  vigour  of  his  woodcuts — 

“ And  the  skill  which  he  learned  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne." 

Thomas  Bewick  was  born  in  1753,  at  Cherry-burn, 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  Newcastle,  and  received 
his  earliest  education  at  Ovingham,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  Northumberland.  His 
father  rented  a landsale  colliery  at  Mickley-bank,  in 
the  same  township,  and  he  assisted  him  in  his  labour, 
having  consequently  that  privation  of  education  which 
a poor  man’s  sou  has  always  to  contend  against. 
The  lad  never  lost  a chance  of  improvement,  and  in 
good  weather  or  bad  walked  to  his  school  whenever 
he  could  be  spared,  and  noted  those  bits  of  nature  in 
his  lonely  journeys  that  won  him  fame  in  after  life. 

Bewick’s  taste  for  drawing  developed  itself  very 
early,  and  determined  his  father  to  apprentice  him 
to  an  engraver  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  R.  Beilby,  who 
appears  to  have  taken  all  classes  of  engravers’  work, 
from  initials  on  tea-spoons,  and  names  on  door- 
plates, up  to  copper-plates  for  books  ; but  his  ability 
was  but  rarely  in  demand  for  the  latter.  In  this 
employ  Bewick  did  not  labour  long,  for  in  1768, 
one  year  after  his  apprenticeship.  Dr.  Hutton  wish- 
ing to  illustrate  his  Treatise  on  Mensuration  with 
woodcuts,  such  as  he  had  seen  executed  in  London, 
applied  to  Beilby  for  them;  and  young  Bewick, 
having  made  some  attempts  in  the  art,  was  encour- 
aged to  persevere,  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the 
work:  he  entered  upon  it  with  enthusiasm,  and 
succeeded,  although  he  had  difficulties  of  all  kinds  to 
contend  against,  no  one  to  help  him  over  them,  and 
was  necessitated  to  invent  his  own  tools. 

Bewick  by  this  means  formed  a style  of  his  own, 
and  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  state  that  wood- 
engraving was  a lost  art,  which  he  resuscitated,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  it  was  his  superior  genius  that  drew 
public  [attention  toward  it,  established  it  on  its  pre- 
sent firm  basis, and  thus  “wedded  Art  unto  the  press.” 

He  returned  to  Cherry-burn  when  his  apprentice- 
ship was  completed : it  was  his  custom  to  pay  weekly 
visits  there,  and  shout  his  inquiries  across  the  river, 
when  it  was  too  swollen  to  ford.  His  heart  was  in 
his  early  home,  and  when  writing  in  after  years  to  a 
friend,  lie  says — “ I would  rather  be  herding  sheep 
on  Mickley-bauk  top  than  remain  in  London, 
although  for  so  doing  I was  to  be  made  Premier  of 
England.”  London  was  not  to  his  taste ; he  visited 
it  in  1776  for  a short  time,  and  was  employed  by 
Hodgson,  the  best  wood-engraver  of  that  day, — 
probably  in  consequence  of  having  received,  the  year 
before,  the  award  of  a medal  from  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  a cut  illustrative  of  the  fable  of  the  “ Hunts- 
man and  the  Old  Hound.”  In  1777  he  returned  to 
Newcastle,  entered  into  partnership  with  his  former 
master,  and  thenceforward  devoted  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  engraving  on  wood.  Ilis  first  work  was  an 
illustrated  edition  of  “ Gay’s  Fables,”  published  by 
Saint,  of  Newcastle,  in  1779,  whose  trade  chiefly 
consisted  in  children’s  books,  many  of  which  Bewick 
illustrated  in  conjunction  with  his  younger  brother 
John.  In  1784  they  engaged  in  publishing  an 
illustrated  edition  of  “ Select  Fables  but  it  was  in 
the  cuts  for  the  “ History  of  Quadrupeds,”  published 
in  1790,  that  his  great  genius  fully  acknowledged 
itself.  The  truth  and  vigour  with  which  the  animals 
were  delineated,  and  the  admirable  treatment  of  the 
accessories, — the  characteristic  tail-pieces,  where  his 
profound  study  of  nature  told  to  such  great  advan- 
tage,— rapidly  made  him  a great  fame.  He  had 
thus  struck  out  a path  for  himself  in  which  he  is 
still  alone : he  was  no  slavish  cutter  of  lines  laid 
down  for  his  guidance,  as  the  more  modern  wood- 
eugraver  too  frequently  is ; but  he  cut  with  his 
graver  out  of  the  wood  many  an  object  no  draughts- 
man could  place  there — such  as  the  minute  figures 
in  a farm-scene,  the  birds  that  flit  in  his  vignettes. 


and  the  rich  foliage  that  clothes  his  trees,  all  of 
which  are  expressed  by  his  graver,  with  the  ready 
knowledge  of  a dextrous  hand,  guided  by  a mind 
completely  familiar  with  the  objects  he  depicts. 
Elaborate  labour  is  now  bestowed  on  wood  engrav- 
ings, and  wonder  may  be  excited  at  the  weary  toil 
they  exhibit ; but  the  vigour  and  truth  of  Bewick’s 
bolder  works  elevate  them  far  above  mere  manual 
dexterity — nor  will  better  engraving  rival  his  well- 
earned  fame,  until  drawing  is  more  definitely  ex- 
pressed with  it,  as  it  is  in  all  his  woodcuts. 


An  illustrated  History  of  Birds  next  engaged  his 
attention,  nud  here  his  power  of  delineation  strongly 
appeared : the  mi  nut  ire  of  plumage  is  always  won- 
derfully rendered,  and  the  tail-pieces  with  which 
he  decorated  his  pages,  are  redolent  of  original 
genius. 

In  1797  Bewick  dissolved  his  partnership,  and 
thenceforward  worked  with  his  pupils  regularly  and 
methodically  at  Newcastle,  in  the  house  delineated 
in  our  cut.  It  is  situated  in  St.  Nicholas  church- 
yard, and  the  double- windowed  room  in  the  roof  was 
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the  one  he  constantly  inhabited.  Here  all  his  best 
cuts  were  executed,  and  here  he  acquired  both  fame 
and  competence.  His  simple  habits  never  left  him, 
nor  did  he  ever  indulge  in  expensive  pleasures, 
or  sigh  for  more  than  the  healthy  enjoyments  of 
nature. 

Bewick  died  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
and  is  buried  at  the  west  end  of  Ovingham  Chux'ch, 
beside  his  brother  John,  who  died  in  1796,  at  the 


early  age  of  thirty-five.  John  had  left  his  northern 
home  for  London,  where  he  practised  his  art  for 
many  years  : a pulmonary  complaint  affected  him, 
and  he  returned  to  die  at  Ovingham.  The  small 
tablet  on  the  church  wall  records  his  death,  and 
that  “ his  ingenuity  as  an  artist  was  excelled  only 
by  his  conduct  as  a man.”  His  works  have  not 
the  artistic  excellence  displayed  in  those  of  his 
brother,  whose  tomb  simply  records  the  death  of 
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himself  and  his  wife  Isabella,  whom  he  outlived  two 
years.  He  laboured  steadily  at  his  art  while  life 
lasted ; and  “ The  Old  Horse  waiting  for  Death,” 
was  his  last  work  left  unfinished  at  his  decease. 

There  is  a useful  lesson  in  such  a life  as 
Bewick’s,  teaching  as  it  does  this  great  fact, — that 
fame  and  competence  may  await  the  patient  exercise 
of  native  talent,  directed  by  the  bias  of  its  own 
strength.  Bewick  struck  out  his  own  course,  wisely 
adhered  to  it,  and  was  content  with  what  it  brought 
him.  His  moderate  wants  were  more  than  sup- 


plied, and  a happy  old  age  was  his  reward.  More 
ambitious  men  have  failed  to  obtain  the  renown  he 
has  secured  by  his  unpretentious  Art-labour,  and  he 
will  be  remembered  when  many  who  mistake  noto- 
riety for  fame,  and  the  fashion  of  a day  for  the 
homage  of  all  time,  are  forgotten.  Wordsworth 
gave  a tribute  to  his  genius,  and  Professor  Wilson 
exclaims  of  him, — “ Happy  old  man  ! the  delight  of 
childhood,  manhood,  decaying  age  ! A moral  in 
every  tail-piece,  a sermon  in  every  vignette.” 

F.  W.  Fairholt. 
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the 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

Tiie  improvement  which  this  society  has  just  effected 
in  the  lighting  of  their  exhibition,  gives  rank  to 
their  great  room  as  the  best  exhibition-hall  in 
London.  Heretofore  the  light  was  admitted  hy 

a lantern  roof;  that  has  been  removed,  and  a 
Hat  roof  substituted,  with  au  aperture  sufficiently 
spacious  to  light  the  room  so  entirely  that  there  is 
no  portion  of  the  wall  on  which,  at  a reasonable 
height,  the  detail  of  even  the  smaller  pictures  may 
not  be  seen.  The  almost  unmitigated  power  of  the 
light  may  be  found  oppressive  to  eyes  otherwise 
than  strongly  constituted.  So  difficult  is  it  to  arrive 
at  perfection  in  the  construction  of  a gallery  for 
pictures,  that  we  have  not  yet  met  with  that  desi- 
deratissimmn.  If  the  light  could  he  subdued  in 
the  centre  of  this  room,  it  would,  we  think,  surpass 
the  results  of  the  best  efforts  that  have  been  recently 
made  even  in  the  Louvre.  The  exhibition  of  1858 
opened  with  a catalogue  * of  no  less  than  nine 
hundred  and  nineteen  works  of  Art,  whereof  but 
very  few  evince  knowledge,  power,  or  study.  A 
single  glance,  however,  tells  us  that  the  mere  “mar- 
ket ” has  been  all  in  all.  Of  the  hanging,  it  must 
be  said  that  we  have  never  seen  “outsiders”  less 
considerately  treated. 

It  would  seem  that  the  governing  spirit  of  the 
whole  body  is  to  paint  for  “ connoisseurs,”  who  are 
easily  satistied ; and  that  to  surpass  mediocrity  would 
be  to  go  beyond  their  power  to  appreciate  and 
consequently  to  value;  that,  in  a word,  British 
artists,  to  sell  their  works,  must  paint  down  to  the 
comprehensions  of  buyers.  This  is  a foolish,  and 
will  he  a fatal,  mistake.  It  is  shown  to  be  foolish 
even  here ; for  wherever  we  fiud  a picture  of  more 
than  average  merit  it  is  marked  “ sold.”  It  must 
be  fatal,  because  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  a 
continuance  of  such  collected  inanities,  or  worse,  can 
be  made  to  “ pay”  even  the  requisite  expenses  for 
the  maintenance  of  a society. 

We  shall  select  for  notice  a few  of  the  exhibited 
works,  and  “a  few”  will  suffice;  for,  in  truth,  those 
that  demand  praise  are  very  limited  in  number ; and 
it  is  not  our  plan  to  not  ice  such  as  call  for  no  words 
but  those  of  condemnation. 

No.  7-  ‘ News  from  India,’  W.  D.  Kennedy. 
The  striking  qualities  of  this  artist’s  works  are  clear 
and  bright  colour,  and  that  kind  of  manipulation  which 
looks  studiously  free,  yet  is  without  any  passage  that 
could  be  improved  by  refinement.  The  figures — 
two  young  ladies,  as  being  attired  in  modern  cos- 
tume, look  rather  like  portraits  than  pictorial  im- 
personations : the  face  of  one,  however,  is  concealed, 
as  she  bends  in  grief  over  a letter. 

No.  13.  * * * * W.  W.  Gosling.  In  this  large 
picture  the  dominant  object  is  an  ancient  and  wide- 
spreading  oak,  supported  at  various  distances  by  other 
trees,  the  whole  constituting  a composition  of  forest 
scenery,  everywhere  penetrated  and  relieved  by  the 
cheerful  sunlight.  The  work  evinces  knowledge,  but 
the  eye  is  instantly  challenged  by  the  uncommon 
tint  of  the  shaded  portions  of  the  foliage. 

No.  22.  ‘ The  Haunted  Chamber,’  C.  Rossiter. 
The  appearance  of  the  apartment,  with  its  wainscot 
and  ancient  armour,  effectively  supports  the  title; 
and  the  sentiment  is  enhanced  by  the  girl  looking 
past  the  edge  of  the  tapestry  for  the  ghost. 

No.  27.  ‘John  Last,  huntsman  to  S.  E.  Drax, 
Esq.,  mounted  on  his  favourite  horse,  Tramp,’ 
G.  Cole.  Wc  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
impersonation  of  the  huntsman  as  a resemblance ; 
it  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  animal  on 
which  he  is  mounted  is  extremely  well  drawn  and 
painted. 

No.  34.  ‘ Lucius  Junius  Brutus,’  W.  Water- 
house.  Wc  are  reminded  from  time  to  time  that 
avc  are  not  yet  beyond  the  “historic  period,” — that 
there  are  still  living  some  of  those  artists  called  by 
Ilaydon  “historical  painters;”  but,  alas ! forthe  ambi- 
tion of  selecting  such  a subject  as  the  story  of  Lucrctia, 
without  the  introduction  of  something  that  nobody 
has  ever  before  seen  therein. 


* AVe  protest  against  the  continued  charge  of  one 
shilling  for  this  catalogue  of  919  lines.  It  is  a mistake  even 
in  policy ; for,  beyond  doubt,  where  one  is  purchased  now, 
a dozen  would  be  sold  if  the  price  were  sixpence.  The 
Society  can  scarcely  expect  that  many  will  pay  a shilling 
to  see  the  collection  and  a shilling  for  a list  of  its  contents. 


No.  35.  * * * * Alfred  Clint. 

“ Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees 
Just  o’er  the  verge  of  day." 

Such  is  the  quotation  staudiug  in  the  place  of  a 
title  to  a large  picture  descriptive  of  a passage  of 
rocky  coast  scenery,  presented  uuder  au  effect  of 
sunset.  The  evening  is  calm,  and  the  sea  is  at  rest, 
reflecting  broadly  the  hues  of  the  sky.  It  appears 
to  be  a composition ; hut,  real  or  imaginary,  it  is 
made  out  with  a breadth  and  dignity  of  treatment 
which  elevate  the  tone  of  the  work  into  a touching 
poetic  sentiment. 

No.  36.  ‘A  Lane  at  Albnry,  near  Guildford, 
Surrey,’  Vicat  Cole.  A simple  subject,  rendered 
interesting  from  its  natural  colouring,  and  that 
stamp  of  truth  which  bespeaks  its  having  been 
painted  on  the  spot. 

No.  41.  ‘Llynn  Dinas,  North  Wales,’  II.  J.  Bod- 
dington.  The  most  favourable  views  of  this  lake 
arc  so  much  alike  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
all  painted  from  the  same  spot.  The  lake  opens 
immediately  under  the  eye — a dark  and  lustrous 
mirror  set  in  a stupendous  frame  of  rock  and  moun- 
tain. The  water  surface  is  uniformly  dark  and 
sullen,  while  the  sky  is  bright  and  cheerful ; and 
this  instantly  jars  upon  the  sense  as  a natural  dis- 
cord : the  picture  is  otherwise  distinguished  hy 
the  clean  and  decided  manner  of  the  artist. 

No.  42.  ‘ The  Ballad,’  J.  J.  Hill.  This  is  a 
group  of  two  rustics,  the  principal  of  whom,  a girl, 
peruses  “the  ballad,”  which  lies  before  her  on  a 
sheaf  of  her  gleanings.  She  is  much  happier  iu 
colour  and  pose  than  her  companion,  who  is  of  the 
other  sex. 

No.  44.  ‘ Casamicciola,  in  the  Island  of  Ischia, 
Neapolitan  States,’  J.  B.  Pyne.  This  picture,  we 
arc  informed,  is  painted  in  “ Mr.  Hawke’s  Anglo- 
mediutn  colours,”  and  it  is  covered  with  glass, 
like  a water-colour  work.  This  is  the  first  example 
of  the  use  of  this  "medium”  that  we  have  seen. 
It  appears  to  admit  of  being  worked  iu  substance, 
and  with  a full  brush,  and  lies  with  a texture  in 
some  degree  resembling  oil-colour.  The  work, 
which  is  treated  as  an  expression  of  light,  is  beau- 
tiful in  colour,  though  in  this  particular  not  so 
positive  as  the  oil  picture,  No.  84,  ‘ Boromean 
Islands,  Isola  Bella,  and  Piscatore,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore,’  wherein  all  the  beauties  of  this  prover- 
bially charming  region  arc  enhanced,  and  every 
oppugnant  form  subdued ; aud  with  a play  of  light 
and  an  assertion  of  space  set  forth  with  a facility 
which  evinces  a command  of  the  most  poetic  lan- 
guage of  the  art. 

No.  49.  ‘ Portrait  of  a Lady,’  J.  L.  Reilly. 
Sufficiently  well  executed  to  have  entitled  it  to  a 
better  place. 

No.  64.  ‘ It  is  said  that  about  this  time  Albert 
Durer  presented  a fine  picture  to  his  friend  Luther,’ 
J.  Noble.  We  see  in  this  composition  Durer  pre- 
senting to  Luther,  who  yet  wears  the  monkish 
habit,  a picture  of  the  Madonna — an  upright  figure, 
with  the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms,  like  those 
which  are  yet  seeu  at  the  corners  of  some  of  the 
streets  in  Nuremberg.  The  point  of  the  subject  is 
sufficiently  clear,  but  the  work  has  little  else  to 
recommend  it. 

No.  65.  ‘Lady  Mary  Hamilton,  daughter  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,’  R.  Buckner.  The 
head  is  well  painted,  and  the  features  are  full  of 
sweetness ; but  the  better  parts  of  the  figure  are 
not  assisted  hy  the  lower  limbs. 

No.  73.  ‘ Smiling  Morn,’  C.  Baxter.  This  is  a 
small  single  figure,  and  No.  17S,  ‘ Summer,’  is  a 
similar  one,  but  of  the  size  of  life ; both  sustain 
the  reputation  of  the  painter  as  a colourist. 

No.  77-  ‘ The  First-born,’  E.  J.  Cobbett.  The 
infant  is  asleep  in  its  cradle,  while  the  mother,  a 
young  woman  in  humble  life,  sits  at  work  watching 
her  child.  This  picture  excels,  in  substantive  quality, 
the  artist’s  open-air  subjects. 

No.  83.  ‘The  Reward,’  T.  Roberts.  Another 
composition  in  which  a nursling  plays  a prominent 
part.  There  is  also  here  much  knowledge  and 
power,  but  the  mother  looks  too  girlish,  and  her 
hands  are  unduly  large. 

No.  99.  ‘ Hungarian  Pilgrims  at  a shrine  on  the 
Danube,’  J.  Zeitter.  This  is  even  more  sketchy, 
and  somewhat  lower  iu  tone  than  this  artist  usually 
works.  His  colour  is  sometimes  very  attractive, 
but,  iu  execution,  his  works  present  something 
beyond  cveu  the  antipodes  to  Pre-Raffaelism. 


No.  104.  * At  Walton  Farm,  near  Folkestone, 
Kent,’  J.  J.  Wilson.  In  these  simple  pictures, 
with  their  sometimes  cold,  but  always  harmonious 
tone  of  colour,  this  artist  excels. 

No.  105.  ‘ An  Interior,’  T.  Earl.  A sketch 
very  powerful  in  colour  aud  effect, — containing  a 
girl  at  a window,  and  near  her  a dog.  Au  agreeable 
and  telling  picture. 

No.  107-  ‘The  Music  Lesson,’  T.  Roberts.  In 
this  case  the  maestro  is  a ragged  urchin  of  a boy, 
who  to  his  pupil,  a bullfinch  perched  upon  his 
finger,  is  whistling  very  earnestly  the  passage  he 
wishes  the  bird  to  imitate.  The  professor’s  brothers 
and  sisters,  ragged  and  rosy  like  himself,  witness 
the  teaching  with  smiliug  satisfaction.  The  figures 
are  life-like  and  substantial,  and,  although  the 
wooden  partition  at  the  back  of  the  whistler  is  a 
crude  surface  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
accessories,  the  work  is  altogether  a production  of 
much  merit. 

No.  115.  ‘Mozart’s  Last  Chorus,’  J.  Morgan. 
This  large  picture  contains  numerous  figures,  of 
which  one  represents  Mozart  in  his  last  illness. 
The  scene  is  a bed-chamber,  and  the  effect  that  of 
lamplight;  but  the  composition  wants  concentra- 
tion, and  that  kind  of  finish  for  the  absence  of  which 
glazing  cannot  compensate. 

No.  116.  ‘The  Shepherd’s  Pastime,’  J.  J.  Hill. 
This  composition  presents  a rustic  seated  under  a 
grassy  hank,  and  playing  a fife  for  the  amusement 
of  himself  and  some  of  his  female  neighbours.  It 
is  not  so  luminous  as  the  works  of  its  author 
generally  are. 

No.  121.  ‘ Temptation,’ W.  Hemsley.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  features  of  one  of  the  boys  in  this 
picture  is  most  successful,  as  allusive  to  the  difficulty 
he  experiences  iu  opening  a small  hamper,  which 
has  been  confided  to  him  for  safe  transport.  The 
scene  is  an  open  common,  which,  together  with  the 
two  figures,  for  there  are  two,  is  brought  forward 
with  all  the  precision  that  characterises  the  works  of 
the  artist. 

No.  139.  ‘The  Studio,  Eo9s  Novyu,  on  the  Con- 
way, North  Wales,’  J.  P.  Pettitt.  This  title  is 
applied  to  au  extremely  picturesque  gorge  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  shut  in  by  rocks,  all  but  perpen- 
dicular, which  wear  a waving  coronal  of  green 
trees.  The  shaded  passages  are  broad  and  real,  hut 
the  sunlight  is  broken  aud  unsatisfactory.  The 
material  is  admirable. 

No.  159.  ‘ Young  Sempronia,’  T.  Y.  Gooderson. 
If  she  be  a Trastevcrina,  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  her  name ; why  may  she  not,  like  Maecenas, 
be  “equestri  et  splendido  nata  genereP”  But  hers 
looks  very  much  like  an  Anglo-Saxon  face.  In  the 
other  studies  by  the  same  hand,  which  all  have 
merit,  there  is  more  of  the  Romanesque  element. 

No.  173.  ‘ Landscape  and  Cattle,’  G.  Cole.  The 
cattle— a herd  of  cows — are  grouped  in  the  nearest 
section  of  the  composition,  standing  in  a shallow 
pool.  On  the  left  the  ground  rises,  bearing  on  this 
side  trees  ; the  right  is  open.  The  picture  is  large, 
and  is  enriched  by  a foreground  carefully  studied 
from  nature. 

No.  188.  ‘The  Windings  of  the  Wye — An 
Autumnal  Noon,’  H.  J.  Boddington.  We  are  here 
placed  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river,  and  look  up 
the  stream,  which  flows  at  a considerable  distance 
below'.  The  nearer  passages  of  the  view  are  mas- 
terly, hut  the  argument  of  the  picture  lies  in  the 
misty  gradations  which  define  the  retiring  hills  with 
their  velvet  textures. 

No.  191.  ‘Yarmouth  Herring-Boats,’  J.  W. 
Oakes.  We  scarcely  know  on  what  part  of  Yar- 
mouth beach  such  a eombiuation  as  this  is  to  be 
found  ; it  may  be  anywhere.  The  subject  is  simple, 
but  it  is  wrought  into  a sparkling  picture. 

No.  196.  ‘The  Modern  Sileuus,’  F.  Y.  Hurl- 
stone.  The  Silenus  of  the  composition  is  an  old 
Campanian  peasant,  and  the  Bacchus  is  a herd-boy, 
whom  he  is  teaching  to  play  the  rustic  pipe.  The 
figures,  which  are  judiciously  brought  together,  are 
accurately  costumed,  and  the  old  man  is  sufficiently 
Italiau  in  feature,  but  the  hoy  is  of  a complexion 
too  clear. 

No.  201.  ‘ Mill  near  Aber,  North  Wales,’  J. 
Sykr.  This  is  a good  subject — if  we  see  it  here  as 
it  is  in  reality — and  it  is  brought  forward  with 
generosity  and  good  feeling;  but  the  parade  of 
colour  and  execution  is  objectionable,  as  reminding 
the  observer  rather  of  paint  than  of  nature.  The 
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reds,  and  other  potent  colours,  have  a somewhat 
vulgar  prominence. 

No.  224.  ‘ Rejected  Addresses,’  W.D.  Kennedy. 
This  picture  prescuts  an  abuse  of  power  much  to 
be  regretted ; the  scale  of  shade  is  untrue,  and  the 
two  figures  are  marionettes. 

No.  238.  * A Gossip  on  the  Coast,’  E.  J.  Cob- 
bett.  The  gossips  are  principally  two  women, 
one  of  whom  is  mounted  on  a pony  ; and  the  scene 
of  their  meeting  is  a grassy  site  immediately  on  the 
sea-coast.  The  features  of  each  of  the  figures 
eloquently  sustain  the  title  ; and  the  impersonations 
have  the  substantial  palpability  which  this  painter 
always  communicates  to  his  conceptions. 

No.  262.  ‘ Signor  Gardoni,’  R.  Buckner.  The 
figure  is  enveloped  in  a cloak,  in  a manner  which 
suggests  that  the  painter  has  been  thinking  of 
Vandyke.  The  features  are  rather  those  of  a woman 
than  a man. 

SOUTH-EAST  ROOM. 

No.  279.  * Tarbert  Castle,  Loch  Fync,’  J.  Danby. 
One  of  those  warm  and  fresh  compositions  which 
this  artist  paints,  as  if  in  memory  of  Richard 
"Wilson. 

No.  311.  ‘Kars  and  its  Defenders,’  J.  aud  G. 
Foggo.  A large  picture,  containing  imperso- 
nations of  General  Williams,  Captain  Thomson, 
Major  Teesdale,  Colonel  Lake,  and  others.  The 
distresses  of  the  garrison  are  emphatically  described, 
but  in  manner  the  work  is  a memento  of  an  Art- 
period  long  gone  by.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  the 
work  ; we  may  accept  it  as  another  proof  how  easier 
it  is  to  criticise  than  to  execute ; “ if  to  do  were 
as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,”  &c. 

No.  319.  ‘Loch  Lomond,  from  Tarbert,’ W.  G. 
Bates.  An  unexceptionable  transcript  of  this  well- 
known  view,  and  the  colour  is  scrupulously  true. 

No.  320.  ‘The  Martyr’s  Hill,  from  Newland’s 
Corner,  Albury,  near  Guildford,’  Vicat  Cole. 
These  verdant  Surrey  hills  are  always  pleasant  types 
of  English  scenery.  The  scene,  with  its  atmosphere 
and  busy  sky,  has  been  successfully  worked  out  on 
the  spot. 

No.  322.  ‘The  Aquarium,’  H.  Shirley.  An 
establishment  of  tittlebats  in  a bottle,  to  which 
some  children  fishing  in  a weedy  pool  are  yet 
anxious  to  add.  It  is  attractive  in  colour,  and  very 
carefully  painted. 

No.  338.  ‘ Padlocked,’  Jessie  Macleod.  This 
title  is  given  to  a work  containing  a single  figure, 
that  of  a young  lady  standing  at  a garden  gate. 
The  drawing  and  painting  are  meritorious,  but  the 
point  of  the  story  is  not  very  clear. 

No.  363.  ‘Bestow  your  Charity,’  H.  C.  Whaite. 
A girl  begging.  It  is  a small  picture  of  some 
merit ; but  it  gives  the  spectator  a cold  shudder  to 
see  a study  so  entirely  without  relief. 

No.  394.  ‘The  Last  Load,’  G.  Cole.  Here  is 
pictured  the  end  of  the  hay-harvest,  and  if  the 
menace  of  the  sky  mean  anything,  the  last  load  is 
but  just  secured  in  time.  The  misty  sunny  dis- 
tances are  described  with  charming  feeling. 

No.  408.  ‘North  Devon  Coast,’  W.  West.  A 
large  study  of  rocks,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by 
a heavy  sea.  The  masses  are  brought  out  with 
boldness,  and  the  surfaces  arc  broken  and  finished 
with  infinite  nicety  ; but  the  colour  of  these  rocks 
is  not  so  yellow'  as  it  is  represented  here. 

No.  409.  ‘ Midday,  North  Wales,’  H.  J.  Bod- 
dington.  The  nearest  breadth  of  this  composition 
is  a lake,  beyond  which  rises  a study  of  mountains, 
suffused  with  light ; but  the  sun  is*  not  within  the 
field  of  view — and  while  wre  see  the  mountains 
through  sunbeams  and  brightly  illumined,  the  lake 
remaius  dark  and  sullen,  like  a surface  unsusceptible 
of  reflection.  We  have  never  witnessed  such  a phe- 
nomenon. 

SOUTH-WEST  ROOM. 

No.  422.  ‘The  Last  Gift  of  Charlotte  Corday,’ 
G.  Stubbs.  The  instant  the  eye  falls  on  this  com- 
position it  stands  confessed  an  emanation  of  a 
foreign  school.  Immediately  before  her  execution, 
Charlotte  Corday  sat  to  an  artist  for  her  portrait, 
and  the  ouly  compensation  she  could  offer  him  was 
a lock  of  her  hair,  which  we  see  her  in  the  act  of 
severing,  while  the  executioner  is  about  to  envelop 
her  in  the  red  cloak  in  which  she  is  to  be  led  to 
execution.  There  is  facility  of  composition,  but 
the  painter  is  tainted  with  the  affectations  of  the 
school  of  which  he  is  a disciple. 


No.  428.  ‘Harvest  Time,’  W.  W.  Gosling. 
A small  bright  and  sparkling  picture,  in  which  the 
objects  are  only  wheatsheafs. 

No.  429.  ‘ An  Old  House  at  Sens,  Burgundy,’ 
J.  D.  Barrett.  A ragged,  rickety,  and  grotesque 
edifice,  which  seems  rather  to  have  been  built  to  be 
painted  than  inhabited. 

No.  430.  ‘Early  Morning,  Loch  Long,  Scotland,’ 
J.  Mogford.  We  view  the  loch  as  running  into 
the  picture,  and  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  having 
more  the  appearance  of  an  inland  lake  than  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  The  lustrous  surface  of  the  water  is  a 
most  faithful  representation. 

No.  444.  ‘ Homeward  Bound,’  G.  Chambers. 
We  are  placed  here  in  one  of  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Thames,  to  see  an  East-Indiaman  towed  up  by 
two  tugs.  As  to  light  and  dark  the  arrangement 
and  effect  are  unexceptionable,  but  the  lower  rigging 
of  the  ship  is  a mass  of  confusion — the  commonly 
known  braces  and  halyards  are  nowhere. 

No.  462.  ‘Ave  Maria,’  P.  H.  Calderon.  A 
study  of  a lady  in  profile,  kneeling  on  a jme-dieu 
before  a lectern  : the  expression  is  appropriate,  the 
laces  and  draperies  are  carefully  painted. 

No.  468.  ‘Lias  Rocks,  on  the  Dorset  Coast,’  J. 
B.  Pyne.  These  rocks  are  of  very  extraordinary 
form,  being  stratified  archwise,  with  a cavernous 
opening  which  is  used  as  a boat-house  : the  subject 
is  meagre  in  itself,  but  it  is  translated  into  a charm- 
ing picture. 

No.  476.  ‘A  Pastoral  Evening,  in  the  Suburbs 
of  Rome,’  Mason.  What  a pastoral  evening  is 
we  have  yet  to  learn — the  picture  shows  some  Italian 
peasant  women  driving  their  cattle  home;  it  is 
spirited,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  French  school. 

No.  477-  ‘The  Tail  of  the  Storm — Carswell  Bay, 
near  the  Mumbles, ’ J.  Tennant.  The  principal 
quantity  here  is  a small  rocky  headland,  covered 
with  turf.  Although  this  subject  has  been  but 
little  studied — and  is  much  less  elaborated  than  Mr. 
Tennant’s  landscapes — it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeably 
qualified  pictures  he  has  ever  painted. 

No.  478.  ‘Interior,  Brittany,’  V.  de  Fleury. 
The  retiring  parts  would  have  been  better  if  painted 
with  colour  less  opaque ; there  is,  however,  some 
good  feeling  in  the  sketch. 

No.  487-  ‘ All  among  the  Roses,’  A.  J.  Woolmer. 
A small  figure  in  an  arbour — the  head  is  gracefully 
posed. 

No.  488.  ‘A  Rustic,’  J.  IIenzell.  This  is 
also  a small  figure,  that  of  a girl  standing  at  the 
door  of  her  cottage  home,  mending  stockings.  The 
figure  is  well  rounded,  characteristic,  and  in  every- 
thing superior  to  antecedent  productions. 

No.  490.  ‘A  Sketch  in  the  Corn-field,’  W.  W. 
Gosling.  The  subject  is  literally  the  corn-field, 
the  principal  components  being  sheaves,  rendered 
interesting  from  their  sweetness  of  colour  and  light- 
ness of  effect. 

No.  525.  ‘Simplicity,’  G.  Smith.  A profile 
head  of  a girl — in  expression,  well  worthy  of  its 
title,  but  rather  cold  in  colour. 

No.  530.  ‘Autumn  Afternoon  on  the  Conway,’ 
J.  Syer.  The  lines  in  this  composition  must  have 
been  overlooked,  as  the  rocks  and  trees  run  in 
similar  quantities  across  the  picture,  which  is, 
however,  spirited  and  more  true  in  colour  than  any 
other  work  by  the  same  hand. 

No.  535.  ‘The  Avenue,’  T.  Crashaw  Johnson. 
This  is  a large  work,  showing  the  subject  in  per- 
spective. The  near  trees  evince  power  in  execution 
and  knowledge  of  truth,  but  the  remoter  masses 
are  less  scrupulously  painted ; yet  it  is  a production 
of  much  merit. 

No.  555.  ‘Sea  Nymph  Unveiling,’  the  late  J.  G. 
Naisii.  Such  a prefix  to  a name,  in  a catalogue, 
brings  with  it  many  painful  associations.  This 
artist  was  a painter  of  Nereids  and  Naiads,  and 
there  is  by  him,  in  the  National  Institution,  a 
marvellously  minute  study  of  rocks.  This  is  a 
small  study,  very  tastefully  treated. 

No.  572.  ‘The  Rustic  Style,’  (?)  W. Underhill. 
A composition  containing  three  figures  grouped  at  a 
stile.  On  this  side  is  seated  a herd -boy,  playing  a 
pipe;  and  on  the  other  side  are  two  damsels,  who 
constitute  the  audience.  The  accessories  in  the 
work  are  quite  as  important  as  the  figures — we 
have  observed  the  same  heretofore  in  the  productions 
of  this  painter. 

No.  589.  ‘ On  Holmwood  Common,  near  Dorking,’ 
painted  on  the  spot,  G.  Cole.  The  subject  is  of 


the  extremest  simplicity, — a small  stream  with  a 
necessary  proportion  of  aquatic  herbage,  a herd  of 
cows,  meadows,  and  trees ; but  the  whole  is  brought 
forward  with  an  unflinching  assertion  of  truth, 
which  in  reference  to  any  class  of  subject-matter  is 
always  most  gratifying. 

No.  590.  ‘ Le  Boudoir,’ A.  J.  Woolmer.  There 
is  no  word  we  may  suppose  in  the  ample  vocabulary 
of  our  vernacular  that  could  supply  a title  for  this 
picture.  As  it  is,  we  know  not  what  “ le  boudoir  ” 
has  to  do  with  the  subject — a lady  seated  before 
her  dressing-glass,  and  apparently  stopping  her  ears 
against  the  voice  of  her  macaw. 

No.  597.  ‘Luckham,  Isle  of  Wight,’  V.  de 
Fleury.  A simple  composition,  in  which  a sea- 
side cottage  figures  as  a principal  object. 

No.  607.  ‘ On  the  Beach  at  Ostend,  squally 
weather,’  E.  Hayes,  A.R.H.A.  The  proposition 
in  the  title  is  successfully  realised — we  become  at 
once  sensible  of  the  wind : remote  objects  are 
painted  with  a lightness  truly  descriptive  of  distance ; 
altogether  this  is  a work  of  much  merit. 

No.  618.  ‘Hastings  Fishermen,’  W.  Shayer. 
The  face  of  the  principal  figure  in  this  composition, 
is  masterly  in  character  aud  execution:  the  other 
facilities  of  the  picture  are  the  results  of  repetition. 

No.  663.  ‘ View  in  Argylesliire,’  G.  Shat, peps. 
The  distant  mountains,  and  the  play  of  light  on 
them,  constitute  a charming  passage  of  art.  These 
airy  peaks  are  opposed  by  a solidly  painted  near 
section,  traversed  by  a herd  of  cattle. 

No.  666.  ‘The  Playfellows,’  J.  Morgan.  These 
are  a little  boy  and  a kitten,  in  combination  with 
accessories  of  very  powerful  colour. 

No.  669.  ‘Private  communication  from  Lucknow,’ 
W.  Salter,  M.A.F.  This  communication  is  in  the 
hands  of  a lady  who  is  seated — aud  by  her  side  is  a 
little  boy.  The  point  of  the  story  is  at  once  in- 
telligible— she  receives  news  of  the  safety  of  her 
husband.  The  head  of  the  child  is  good  in  colour. 

No.  670.  ‘ Greenwich  Hospital,’  H.  J.  Pidding. 
The  principal  point  in  the  picture  is  the  statue, 
round  which  are  seated  many  of  the  old  sailors. 
No.  671  is  ‘ Greenwich  Park,’  by  the  same  painter. 
Both  pictures  at  once  identify  themselves  with  the 
proposed  subjects. 

No.  677.  ‘ An  Italian  scene  in  Latium,’  W. 
Linton.  The  dark,  nay,  black  shades  which  this 
painter  introduces  into  some  of  his  works  may  not 
be  according  to  truth,  but  they  give  much  solidity  to 
the  objects  they  arc  employed  to  relieve.  This 
small  picture  is  forcible  and  rich  in  colour,  though 
somewhat  artificial. 

No.  681.  ‘ Wreck  on  the  Coast,’  J.  J.  Wilson. 
The  sky  in  this  picture  seems  to  have  been  painted 
from  nature ; the  heavy  cumulus  is  round  and 
palpable. 

No.  689.  ‘ The  Cottager’s  Pets,’  J.  Henzell. 
Equal  to  the  best  of  the  artist’s  recent  productions. 

Although  theWater-colour  Room  contains,  perhaps, 
the  best  collection  of  drawings  we  have  seen  here, 
we  cannot  do  them  the  justice  they  merit. 

Of  works  in  sculpture,  the  Exliibition  as  usual 
contains  little  or  nothing ; there  are,  however,  two 
miniature  groups  by  Capt.  C.  Wyndham  (we  pre- 
sume an  amateur)  which  claim  and  deserve  atten- 
tion. One  of  them  is  especially  good ; it  is  entitled 
‘ Inkermann,’  and  is  a comment  on  the  text  “ when 
their  ammunition  was  expended  our  men  flung 
stones  at  the  advancing  Russians.”  The  stalwart 
soldier  is  admirably  modelled ; and  the  incident  is, 
so  to  speak,  related  with  powerful  effect.  It-  is 
evident  that  the  artist  has  been  among  the  heroic 
men  he  has  thus  pourtrayed. 

We  have  felt  justified  in  abridging  the  space  we 
have  heretofore  allotted  to  this  Exhibition.  In 
truth,  the  “ British  Artists  ” have  this  year  signally 
and  sadly  failed  to  produce  a collection  of  works  by 
which  their  position  and  character  could  be  elevated, 
or  even  sustained.  Certainly,  four-fifths  of  the 
pictures  exhibited  are  much  below  mediocrity ; yet 
of  the  few  that  approach  excellence  there  is  no  one 
unsold.  When  Art-Union  prize-holders  enter  this 
gallery,  it  will  be  without  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
work  that  will  be  worth  taking  home.  It  is  really 
“ too  bad  ” that  such  a deplorable  assemblage  should 
be  brought  together,  when  Art  is  supposed  to  be 
making  large  advances — when  buyers  are  ever  on  the 
alert  to  obtain  acquisitions — and  when  wealth  as 
well  as  honours  await  the  artist  by  whom  they  are 
deserved. 
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The  change  which  this  society  has  effected  by  the 
removal  of  their  exhibition  has  numerous  advan- 
tages which  were  not  attainable  where  the  exhibi- 
tion was  held  last  year.  The  Egyptian  Hall  is 
within  that  circle  wherein  the  majority  of  the  Art- 
exhibitions  have  their  fixed  and  well-known  abodes : 
it  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  this  institution 
will  be  less  likely  to  be  passed  over  by  visitors  to 
other  collections  than  if  it  had  been  established 
remote  from  the  region  consecrated  to  Art.  The 
room  is  spacious : it  lighted  to  advantage  the 
ancient  pictures  of  Lord  Ward,  and  therefore  shows, 
even  more  satisfactorily  works  which  do  not  contain 
large  proportions  of  shaded  gradations.  The  number 
of  works  exhibited  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
in  which  every  branch  of  painting  may  be  said  to 
be  represented.  Some  ladies  who  are  eminent  in 
the  practice  of  Art  have  not  contributed;  and 
others,  who  have  achieved  distinction,  have  not 
sent  examples  of  their  best  efforts.  But,  as  it  is, 
we  confess  surprise  at  the  existence  of  such  an 
array  of  unrecognised  talent  among  our  country- 
women. When  those  of  their  works  that  have  been 
seen  were  widely  distributed,  and  when  a great 
proportion  of  their  labours  was  never  exhibited, 
their  merits  could  not  be  estimated ; but  now  that 
their  efforts  are  brought  before  the  public  in  a 
collective  form — knowing,  though  we  do,  something 
of  the  Art-progress  of  our  time — we  are  compelled 
to  avow  that  Art  has  been  taken  up  by  the  other 
sex  with  an  earnestness  of  which  we  had  no  concep- 
tion. The  figure,  and  the  extremities,  arc  the  great 
difficulties  in  drawing ; but  there  are  in  this  exhi- 
bition figures  drawn  with  a truth  that  raises  the 
question  as  to  the  attainment  of  the  education  by 
which  such  things  have  been  effected.  We  express 
no  surprise  at  the  facility  with  which  the  female 
professors  of  Art  in  France  paint  the  figure,  be- 
cause there  the  commencement  of  all  instruction  is 
academical  drawing.  But  that  which  we  see  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  is  the  result  of  assiduous  self-tuition, 
for  we  have  no  school  for  the  instruction  of  ladies  in 
painting  from  the  living  model.  Labouring  under 
such  disadvantages  as  the  female  student  does,  we 
are  not  disappointed  to  see  here  so  many  drawings 
of  flowers,  fruit,  and  still-life  objects — we  are  only 
surprised  into  exultation  to  see  so  much  excellence 
in  the  higher  departments  of  Art.  There  are  on 
these  walls  landscape  and  figure-subjects  which 
would  do  honour  to  any  exhibition.  There  is  now 
an  end  in  female  education  to  parti-coloured  butter- 
flies and  favourite  canaries  : we  are  surrounded  here 
by  evidences  of  the  severest  study,  and  those  ladies 
who  wish  to  gain  a shred  of  reputation  must  sit 
down  patiently  with  their  best  instructress — Nature. 

No.  10.  ‘Fruit,’  Miss  Margitson.  A composi- 
tion of  white  grapes,  a cut  melon,  plums,  &c.,  bear- 
ing evidence  of  a hand  skilled  in  this  kind  of 
subject. 

No.  1G.  ‘Meditation,’  Miss  Ellen  Cole.  A 
study  of  the  head  of  an  old  man ; a front  face 
painted  with  breadth. 

No.  22.  ‘ A Farm  Road,’  Miss  Mary  Linnell. 
The  manner  of  this  work  is  vigorous,  and  the  aspect 
given  to  the  place  strictly  natural.  The  road  runs 
into  the  picture,  flanked  on  the  right  by  a bank- 
bearing  a growth  of  trees  and  underwood,  and  on 
the  left  by  a weedy  pool.  There  is  no  telling  point 
in  the  subject,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  difficult 
of  treatment ; thus  the  triumph  is  the  greater  that 
a picture  so  interesting  results  from  material  so 
commonplace. 

No.  26.  * Autumn,’  Miss  C.  Hardcastle.  But 
for  the  perpendicular  arrangement  of  these  plants, 
this  would  have  looked  like  a study  from  some  way- 
side  nook,  rich  in  ferns,  ground-ivy,  foxglove,  and  a 
variety  of  weeds  and  wild  flowers  scorned  by  horti- 
culturists, but  cherished  by  painters  even  beyond 
the  splendours  of  the  exotic  Flora. 

No.  27.  ‘ A "Welsh  Spring,’  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown. 
The  spring  is  the  least  important  feature  in  this 
work,  which  presents  principally  two  groups  of 
trees  most  patiently  and  faithfully  worked  out  from 
the  reality.  The  foreground  also,  though  perhaps 
too  cold,  has  received  scrupulous  justice. 

No.  28.  ‘ Gleaners,’  Kate  Swift.  Two  rustic 
figures,  an  elder  and  a younger  sister,  resting  at  a 

stile.  The  little  girl,  seated  on  this  side,  plays 
with  a goat ; the  face  of  the  child  is  extremely  well 
painted,  and  admirably  lighted  by  reflection..  The 
elder  of  the  two  leans  over  the  stile ; but  the  face 
is  not  so  attractive  as  that  of  the  younger. 

No.  29.  ‘Evening  Study  in  an  Italian  Vineyard,’ 
Mrs.  Chisholm  Anstey.  The  subject  is  a mass  of 
vine  foliage  and  grapes : the  luxuriant  truth  of  the 
study  renders  it  interesting.  It  is  the  result  of  much 
assiduous  labour. 

No.  33.  ‘ The  Emigrant,’  Emma  E.  Blunden. 
A study  of  a girl,  absorbed  in  grief,  resting  on  the 
bulwark  of  a ship.  The  figure  is  well  drawn  and 
painted;  but  her  back  is  turned  to  the  spectator, 
and  the  colour  of  her  dress  and  that  of  the  ship  are 
identical — a very  mischievous  error. 

No.  34.  ‘ The  Gipsies’  Haunt,’  Miss  Sarah 
Linnell.  This  is  a more  effective  subject  than 
that  already  noticed,  being  a section  of  sylvan 
scenery,  excellent  in  its  dispositions,  and  very  power- 
ful in  colour. 

No.  35.  ‘ Ilagar  and  Ishmael,’  Miss  M.  A.  Cole. 
Hagar  is  in  the  act  of  prayer ; the  figure  is  brought 
forward  by  a powerful  background. 

No.  38.  ‘ Rhododendrons,’  Mrs.  Rimer.  These 
flow'ers  are  well  drawn,  and  extremely  brilliant  in 
hue. 

No.  39.  ‘ Evening  Rest,’  Alice  Walker.  In 
this  scene  there  are  passages  of  drapery  admirably 
executed.  The  impersonations  are  a Turk  and  his 
family,  disposed  perhaps  too  uniformly.  The  com- 
position might  have  been  more  judicious. 

No.  40,  ‘ Love  and  Friendship,’  Eliza  Mills. 
Whether  the  title  be  symbolised  or  not  by  these 
roses  and  ivy  leaves  we  know  not.  The  flowers  are 
well  drawn,  and  well  brought  together. 

No.  47.  ‘The  Bath,’  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward.  This 
is  one  of  the  works  to  which  we  should  point  as 
evidence,  that  in  knowledge,  definite  manipulation, 
and  drawing,  ladies  may  arrive  at  a degree  of  excel- 
lence equal  to  that  of  the  most  earnest  students  of 
the  other  sex.  The  figures  are  a little  boy  and  his 
nurse,  by  whom  he  is  about  to  be  placed  in  a warm- 
bath.  In  colour  and  substance  these  two  figures 
are  unexceptionable : the  manner  is  playful,  but 
every  touch  is  effective. 

No.  56.  ‘ Banks  of  the  Tummel  at  Faskally,  Perth- 
shire,’ Miss  Stoddart.  The  subject  is  chosen 
with  good  taste.  The  near  trees  arc  natural  in  form 
— they  look  as  if  they  would  yield  to  the  wind ; 
but  they  are  touched  with  a facility  which  amounts 
to  a certain  degree  of  hardness.  JThe  water,  dis- 
tances, and  effect  arc  admirable ; indeed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

No.  57.  ‘ Portrait  of  W.  J.  Fox,  Esq.,  M.P.,’  Miss 
Fox.  A very  striking  resemblance,  qualified  with 
expression  agreeable  and  animated. 

No.  6 7-  ‘ The  Ruined  Temple  of  Kom  Omhos, 
Egypt,’  Mrs.  Robertson  Blaine.  The  sand  has 
covered  the  temple — the  frieze  and  the  capitals  alone 
remaining  visible.  The  ruin  is  painted  with  what 
may  be  conceived  to  be  a faithful  following  of  its 
existing  condition  : it  looks  real. 

No.  68.  The  Little  Boat-builder,’  Mrs.  Car- 
penter. Apparently  a portrait  of  a little  boy, 
yet  wearing  his  infant  frock.  He  is  seated  on  the 
sea-shore,  intently  occupied  in  putting  the  mast  into 
his  boat.  The  little  figure  is  characterised  by  the 
warm  and  lifelike  tints  aud  easy  manipulation  which 
give  value  to  this  lady’s  works. 

No.  69.  ‘ Cart-horses  belonging  to  the  Lion 
Brewery,  Lambeth,’  Mrs.  A.  Shirley.  Few  ladies 
devote  themselves  to  subjects  so  unsentimental : 
animals,  like  the  human  subject,  must  be  accurately 
drawn.  The  more  prominent  of  the  two  horses 
appears  to  have  been  slightly  refined  upon ; both, 
however,  are  carefully  made  out. 

No.  73.  ‘ Nidpath  Castle,  on  the  Tweed,’  Miss 
Stoddart.  We  look  up  the  river,  which  is  not  in 
importance  comparable  to  the  stream  that  flows 
by  Norham ; but  the  Tweed  is  always  romantic. 
The  works  exhibited  under  this  name  embody  some 
of  the  very  best  principles  of  landscape  art. 

No.  81.  ‘Ballad  Singer  of  Connemara,  Ireland,’ 
Mrs.  Robbinson.  This  is  a half-length  figure,  repre- 
senting a wandering  daughter  “ of  an  errant  tribe,” 
who  bears  about  her  her  entire  personnel/e,  and  who, 
like  the  Medea  of  the  A vkuov  (but  not  of  Euri- 
pides),— 

“ Has  no  whereabouts — 

Her  home  is  number  nowhere." 

She  bears  a child  at  her  back,  a ballad  in  her  left 
hand,  and  in  her  right  a basket  of  apples,  and  is 
embowered  in  an  overhanging  bush  of  flowering 
lilac,  though,  by  the  way,  when  lilac  is  in  bloom 
apples  are  not  yet  sunned  into  redness.  Behind 
the  head  of  the  child  a doll  challenges  the  eye — 
certainly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  baby.  The 
doll  is  awake,  but  the  child  is  asleep.  This  study 
is  in  a firm  masculine  style,  tempered  by  infinite 
sweetness  of  painting,  especially  in  the  lilac. 

No.  86.  ‘Fruit,’  Miss  Stuart.  A brilliant  com- 
position of  grapes,  pine,  and  other  like  material. 

No.  88.  * Shetland  Ponies,’  the  property  of  Her 
Majesty,  Mrs.  A.  Shirley.  These  miniature  horses 
are  described  here  as  qualified  with  the  very  best 
points  of  their  race. 

No.  99.  ‘ The  flooded  Meadows,’ Florence  Peel. 
We  find  this  name  affixed  to  several  very  meritorious 
works  ; some  of  them  in  oils : they  manifest  a fine 
aud  high  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  of 
Art.  The  drawings  more  especially  arc  wrought 
with  delicacy  and  taste,  with  frequent  indications  of 
power. 

No.  106.  ‘ A Woody  Slope,’  Miss  Yetts.  This 
picture  contains  passages  closely  relative  to  nature. 
The  work  is  somewhat  hard  ; but  assiduous  study  of 
this  kind  must  result  in  success. 

No.  116.  ‘The  Love-letter,’  Miss  M.  A.  Cole. 
A composition  of  small  figures,  in  which  the  acces- 
sories have  been  studied  with  care. 

No.  117.  ‘The  Daguerreotype,’  Anna  E.  Blun- 
den. Presenting  two  figures — an  elder  and  a 
younger  sister — well  drawn,  agreeably  coloured, 
and  brought  together  with  true  artistic  feeling ; but 
the  picture  behind  the  latter  diminishes  the  im- 
portance of  the  head ; this  should  be  removed. 

No.  127.  ‘Flora— a nursery  sketch,’  Mrs.  E. M. 
Ward.  A very  spirited  little  figure  mounted  on  a 
hobby-horse. 

No.  130.  ‘ Lane,  Brocham,  Surrey,’  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Thompson.  A roadside  cottage  and  trees  constitute 
the  subject,  which,  simple  as  it  is,  is  painted  with 
infinite  sweetness,  and  with  the  most  perfect  illusion 
of  sunshine. 

No.  137-  ‘ Rue  des  Lazette3,  Honfleur,’  Mrs. 
Hemming.  A view  of  some  blocks  of  houses  near 
the  inner  basin.  Although  the  old  Cheval  Blanc  is 
renovated,  there  is  yet  something  picturesque  left  in 
Honfleur. 

No.  138.  ‘Study  of  Fruit  aud  Flowers,’  Mrs. 
Davis  Cooper.  Two  or  three  apples,  a jar,  and  a 
flower-pot  realised  with  much  elegance  of  feeling. 

No.  140.  ‘Bertie,’  Mrs.  II.  Moseley.  A mi- 
niature, in  oil,  of  a little  boy  in  a blue  velvet  dress ; 
the  features  are  painted  with  a finesse  of  which  we 
could  scarcely  have  thought  oil-colour  susceptible. 

No.  144.  * From  a Window,’  Anna  Mary 
Howitt.  The  sun  has  set,  and  we  look  from  this 
window  on  a twilight' landscape,  somewhat  like  a 
garden  lawn  inclosed  by  trees,  the  breadth  and  soft- 
ness of  which  is  opposed  by  a creeping  plant,  which 
festoons  the  window.  The  sentiment  of  the  work 
is  a perfect  repose,  unbroken  even  by  the  allusions 
to  life  contained  in  the  room  into  which  we  are  in- 
troduced. The  whole  is  most  elaborately  worked 
out — somewhat  too  elaborately,  perhaps,  but  there 
is  ample  evidence  of  thorough  mastery  in  Art ; the 
choice  of  subject  might  have  been  happier,  but  in  all 
this  accomplished  lady  produces,  there  are  proofs  of 
genius  and  power. 

No.  168.  ‘ Portrait  of  Miss  Dorah  Roberts,’ 
Miss  Fox.  This  is  a chalk  drawing  of  the  size  of 
life,  presenting  a front  view  of  the  features.  The 
drawing  displays  knowledge  in  those  parts  in  which 
drawing  too  often  fails. 

No.  169.  ‘ Braubach,  on  the  Moselle,’  Mrs.  W. 
Oliver.  A large  drawing  harmonious  in  colour, 
aud  skilful  in  treatment. 

No.  173.  ‘The  Morning  Star  of  Memory,’  Mrs. 
Backhouse.  This  is  a drawing  of  a female  figure 
in  a classic  white  drapery,  wearing  on  her  forehead 
a gem  composed  of  a crescent  and  a star.  The  ex- 
pression is  a chaste  and  elegant  conception,  and  the 
features  arc  coloured  and  worked  out  with  know- 
ledge and  taste. 

No.  179.  ‘Portrait  of  Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  F.R.S., 
&c.,’  Mrs.  Carpenter.  A portrait  of  the  size  of 
life,  showing  the  features  as  a three-quarter  face  ; it 
is  in  chalk,  aud  to  a good  subject  the  artist  does 
ample  justice. 

THE  A RT- JOURNAL. 


No.  180.  ‘ Cathedral,  Florence,’  Mrs.  IIigford 
Burr.  A very  elaborate  and  richly  coloured  draw- 
ing made  from  one  of  the  chapels,  or  the  sacristy,  of 
the  Duomo  at  Florence,  famous  for  the  works  of 
Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Gaddi,  and  others.  This  copy 
has  been  made  so  faithfully,  that  we  at  once  recognise 
the  figures  of  the  earlier  Florentine  school. 

No.  181.  ‘ Namur  on  the  Meuse,’  Mrs.  W.  Oliver. 
Namur  is  a very  favourite  subject ; it  is  represented 
with  perfect  truth  in  this  drawing. 

No.  183.  ‘ Portraits  of  Mrs.  Edward  Lewin  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Lees,’  Miss  M.  Tekusch.  A light  but 
neatly  finished  drawing,  in  which  one  of  the  ladies 
is  seated,  and  the  other  stands  by  her.  The  fea- 
tures are  worked  with  great  nicety  and  are  very 
agreeable  in  expression. 

No.  192.  ‘A  Study  from  Nature,’  Miss  Burrows. 
The  subject  is  fruit,  which  is  very  successfully 
drawn  and  coloured. 

No.  196.  ‘ A Poacher  in  Embryo,’  Adelaide 
Burgess.  A study  of  a country  boy  with  a bird’s- 
nest ; the  figure  is  round  and  substantial. 

No.  200.  ‘ Edith,’  Mrs.  H.  Moseley.  This  is  a 
head  in  coloured  crayons ; a portrait  of  a little  girl, 
life-like  and  natural. 

No.  203.  ‘ A Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,’  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray.  This  boy  has 
been  painted  from  the  life ; it  is  impossible  to 
adapt  costume  to  a figure  so  perfectly  as  this  sits. 
He  stands,  leaning  upon  his  staff,  and  wears  the 
usual  sheepskin  jerkin  of  the  Italian  shepherds, 
with  the  small-clothes  and  cross-banded  stockings. 
His  head  is  covered  with  a rusty,  broad-brimmed 
hat,  ornamented  by  a peacock’s  feather ; and  the 
face,  which  salutes  you  from  beneath  the  brim,  is  in 
character  and  tint  perfectly  national.  The  scene  is 
the  open  Campagna,  by  which  the  figure  is  amply 
supported,  and  perfectly  relieved. 

No.  204.  ‘ Bamborough  Castle,  Northumberland,’ 
Mrs.  Dundas  Murray.  This  view  is  taken  imme- 
diately south  of  the  castle,  looking  towards  Holy 
Island  and  Berwick,  the  foreground  deriving  interest 
from  boats  and  figures.  The  work  is  of  a high 
degree  of  excellence. 

No.  205.  ‘ Sunset  at  Vent  nor,’  Mrs.  Mallison. 
This  is  a very  powerful  effect;  the  whole  of  the 
ground  section  lies  in  shade,  and  is  opposed  to  a sky 
enriched  by  the  most  glorious  hues  which  the  sun 
can  leave  in  his  track.  No.  367,  by  the  same  lady, 
is  a work  perhaps  superior  to  the  other ; the  treat- 
ment is  similar — another  glowing  sunset. 

No.  208.  * The  Cowgate,  Edinburgh,’  Miss 
Sewell.  We  recognise  at  once  these  (in  more 
senses  than  one)  many-storied  old  houses  as  of  the 
ancient  street  architecture  of  Edinburgh.  The 
locality  is  very  truly  depicted. 

No.  220.  ‘Flowers,’ Miss  Emma  Walter.  These 
are  lilies,  geraniums,  yellow  roses,  &c.,  forming  a 
striking  and  superb  assortment. 

No.  221.  ‘The  Orphan,’  Mrs.  Backhouse.  A 
head  and  bust  of  a girl  of  the  size  of  life,  with  an 
expression  of  destitution  which  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  a title. 

No.  232.  ‘ Blarney  Castle,  County  Cork,’  Lady 
Belcher.  A bold  and  effective  work,  showing 
a tall  ruin,  surrounded  by  trees.  The  subject  is  in- 
teresting from  the  earnestness  of  the  representation. 

No.  242.  ‘ Lilies  aud  Roses,’  Mrs.  Withers. 
These  flowers  are  most  elaborately  painted ; the  tex- 
tures of  the  leaves  are  most  faithfully  rendered  with 
every  minute  incident — drops  of  water,  flies,  &c. 

No.  24-7.  ‘ Ilawthornden,  once  the  Residence  of 
Drummond  the  Poet,’  Marianne  Stone.  We  look 
here  up  the  Dean  from  the  little  bridge,  and  see  the 
house  high  on  the  left  bank;  but  the  picture  consists 
of  trees,  aud,  above  all,  of  a most  luxuriant  passage 
of  foreground  herbage  which  has  been  realised  from 
nature  with  eminent  success. 

No.  249.  ‘Entrance  to  Seaham  Harbour,  on  the 
Estate  of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,’  Mrs. 
Dundas  Murray.  The  pier,  on  which  the  spec- 
tator is  placed,  looking  seaward,  is  not  yet  finished ; 
loose  stone,  a crane,  aud  building  implements,  serve 
to  break  the  near  surface ; a collier  brig,  coming  in, 
is  preparing  to  clew  up  her  main  and  foresails.  The 
subject  is  picturesquely  aud  pleasantly  treated. 

No.  252.  ‘ Sunset  Effect — Valley  and  Round 
Tower  of  Gleudalough,  County  Wicklow,’  Lady 
Belcher.  The  prefix  to  the  title  is  most  happily 
realised;  it  is  an  attractive  subject,  treated  in  a 
manner  to  describe  distance  with  perfect  truth. 


No.  259.  ‘ On  the  Tay,  near  Dunkeld,’  Miss 
M.  A.  Carrington.  This  is  a very  careful  draw- 
ing of  a well-known  subject.  The  town,  with  the 
sky  and  near  and  remoter  gradatious,  is  charm- 
ingly dealt  with. 

No.  260.  ‘The  First  Meeting  of  Florizel  and 
Perdita,’  Miss  E.  Macirone.  This  is  painted  from 
the  passage  in  the  Winter's  Tale , wherein  Florizel 
blesses  the  day  when  his  falcon  flew  iuto  the  grounds 
of  the  father  of  Perdita.  The  scene  is  a section  of 
woodland,  with  forest  trees,  beneath  one  of  which 
Perdita  is  sitting,  and  Florizel  appears.  There  is 
something  original  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject. 

No.  267-  ‘Winter  Berries,’  Mrs.  Withers. 
Strictly  to  the  title,  and  charmingly  painted. 

No.  278.  ‘ Scotch  Cottage  Home,  Loch  Lomond,’ 
Marianne  Stone.  A very  ragged  hovel  on  the 
shelving  shores  of  the  loch,  but  commanding  an 
euchanting  view,  if  that  be  any  compensation  for 
wretched  lodging.  The  foreground  is  rich  with  the 
sweetest  hues  of  the  fragrant  heather,  and  altogether 
the  view  is  one  of  the  most  truthful  and  poetic  ver- 
sions we  have  ever  seen  of  this  storied  loch.  No. 
306,  ‘The  Tweed — Eildon  Hills,’  and  No.  318, 
‘English  Cottage  Home,’  are  works  also  of  merit, 
by  the  same  artist. 

No.  279.  ‘A  Marseilles  Minstrel,’  Mrs.  V.  Bar- 
tholomew. A very  characteristic  study  of  one  of 
those  French  female  peripatetic  professors  of  the 
hurdy-gurdy,  with  whose  personal  points  we  are  all 
so  well  acquainted. 

No.  289.  ‘ The  Best  in  the  Market,’  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Murray.  This  is  a brilliant  work — a pro- 
duction of  a high  degree  of  artistic  excellence. 

No.  294.  ‘Florence,  from  the  Church  of  San 
Miniato,’  Miss  Blake.  This  is  the  most  effective 
view  of  the  city,  taken  from  the  heights  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Arno,  whence  we  look  down  on  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river — the  Duomo,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
the  Ponte  Vecchio,  all  the  other  bridges,  and  all  the 
prominent  objects  of  the  city.  The  tone  and  exe- 
cution of  this  work  are  beyond  all  praise. 

No.  301.  ‘The  Last  Dream,’  Miss  Adelaide 
Burgess.  This  drawing  represents  a girl  sleeping, 
whom,  from  the  title,  we  may  suppose  to  be  afflicted 
with  a fatal  malady.  There  are  angels  at  her  bed- 
I side,  and  of  these  she  is  of  course  dreaming : it  is 
a work  of  surpassing  sweetness. 

No.  343.  ‘ Portrait  of  Miss  Emily  Stuart,’  Mrs. 
Alfred  J.  Buss.  A chalk  drawing,  in  which  the 
head  and  features  are  delineated  with  accuracy  and 
spirit.  No.  423.  ‘ Ecce  Homo,  after  Correggio,’  is 
a copy  in  sepia  by  the  same  lady. 

No.  368.  ‘Burnham  Beeches,’  Mrs.  Grote,  is 
a study  of  trees  denuded  of  foliage,  wherein  the  cha- 
racter of  the  beech  is  perfectly  described.  No.  374. 

‘ Gate-House  of  Boarstall,  Bucks,’  is  a very  elaborate 
drawing  by  the  same  lady. 

No.  366.  ‘Lake  of  Lucerne,’  Mrs.  E.  Stanley. 
A small  drawing,  the  subject  of  which  is  at  once 
determinable.  No.  373,  is  another  view  of  the 
Lake,  rendered  with  a true  feeling  for  natural  effect. 

No.  402.  ‘ Miniature  of  a Swedish  Lady,’  Fre- 
derica Bremer,  contributed  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
This  exquisitely  finished  profile  is  worthy  of  an 
accomplished  artist,  and  proclaims  the  varied  talent 
of  the  gifted  authoress. 

No.  403.  ‘ Portrait  of  a Lady.’  A very  highly 
finished  work  in  oil  by  Miss  M.  Gillies. 

The  sculpture  consists  of  twenty-one  pieces,  of 
which  many  evince,  with  the  very  best  pretensions, 
aspirations  of  a lofty  order.  No.  536,  ‘ Sappho- 
marble,  ’ by  Mrs.  Thornycroft,  is  a work  of 
refined  classic  sentiment;  and  No.  551,  ‘The 
Flower  Girl,’  marble,  is  a conception  in  another 
feeling,  most  worthily  carried  out,  by  the  same 
lady.  Miss  Durant  exhibits  No.  555,  ‘The  King 
Maker’ — a statue  in  armour  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, holding  forth  a crown ; and  No.  553,  a statue 
in  marble  of  ‘ Robin  Hood  ;’  both  of  these  works  are 
far  above  mediocrity.  There  are  also  meritorious 
sculptural  works  by  other  ladies,  and  a great  variety 
of  cameos  and  wax  models  by  the  Misses  Pistrucci, 
of  great  excellence.  In  addition  to  these  original 
works  there  is  a spacious  arrangement  of  copies  of 
very  ambitious  character,  some  of  which  would  do 
credit  to  distinguished  copyists  : aud  thus,  from  the 
excellence  and  variety  of  this  exhibition,  it  will  at 
once  be  understood  to  show  a marked  improvement 
upon  that  of  last  season. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Painter.  J.  Ilorsburgh,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  5 ft.  If  in.  by  4 ft.  2$  in. 

The  history  and  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  will 
always  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  annals  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ; iudeed,  it  may  be  said  in  the  annals  of  any 
epoch.  It  has  been  truly  written  of  him  in  a short 
biographical  sketch,  published  some  years  ago, 
that  “ the  sixty-one  years  of  his  life  were  filled  "by 
the  incessant  labours  of  a strong  and  restless  mind, 
which,  in  the  latter  half  of  its  career,  fixed  upon  its 
own  efforts  no  small  share  of  public  attention, 
during  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  of  European 
history.  How  much  of  the  European  fame  of  Scott 
has  been  a consequence  of  genuine  poetical  power, 
and  likely  to  endure — how  much  of  it  has  been  the 
result  of  accidental  circumstances,  and  sure  to  die 
away,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  decide.  The  contem- 
poraries of  a man  of  genius  are  no  more  able  to 
estimate  his  intellectual  stature  and  proportions 
aright,  than  the  man  who  stands  close  under  the 
wall  of  Westmiuster  Abbey  would  be  to  decide  upon 
its  architectural  merits.”  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain : the  fact  that,  although  a quarter  of  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  his  writings 
have  not  lost,  in  the  slightest  degree,  their  hold  on 
public  favour,  nor  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius  been 
questioned. 

Translator,  annotator,  essayist,  poet,  novelist, 
historian,  and  biographer,  the  writings  of  Scott  in 
either  of  these  characters  would  have  given  him  a 
good  position  among  the  literary  men  of  his  time ; 
but  it  is  as  poet  aud  novelist  chiefly  that  his  name 
will  go  down  to  far-distant  posterity.  The  know- 
ledge of  legendary  lore  he  acquired  in  his  early 
years,  his  innate  love  of  the  chivalrous  and  super- 
natural, may  be  adduced  as  a reason  for  his  poetical 
imagination  expressing  itself  in  such  poems  as  “ The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,”  his  “ Marmion,”  aud  “ The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  &c.  These  poems  took  the 
world  by  surprise,  they  were  so  unlike  anything 
that  preceded  them  ; and  by  their  means  the  reader 
was  taken  back,  in  agreeable  and  spirited  versifica- 
tion, to  a period  of  time  and  to  individuals,  real  or 
imaginary,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  only 
through  the  prosaic  pages  of  the  historian.  But 
even  the  genius  of  Scott  as  a poet  could  not  bind 
the  public  to  allegiauce  beyond  a few  years  : his 
style  had  become  familiar,  and  the  world  grew 
tired  of  it.  Byron  had  appeared  in  the  firmament 
of  poetry,  and  the  public  hastened  to  worship  the 
newly-risen  star.  Scott,  however,  was  too  intrepid, 
like  one  of  his  knights  of  chivalry,  to  succumb 
quietly  before  any  antagonist.  “ As  the  old  mine,” 
says  Bulwer  Lytton,  “ gave  symptoms  of  exhaustion, 
the  new  mine,  ten  times  more  affluent,  at  least  in 
the  precious  metals,  was  discovered;  and  just  as  in 
‘ Rokeby’  and  ‘Trierraaiu’  the  Genius  of  the  Ring 
seemed  to  flag  in  its  powers,  came  the  more  potent 
Genius  of  the  Lamp,  in  the  shape  of  ‘ Waverley,”’ 
the  pioneer  of  the  long  and  magnificent  array  of 
romance-writings  to  which  “ Count  Robert  of 
Paris”  and  “ Castle  Daugerous”  formed  the  rear- 
guard. 

“ English  literature,”  writes  Scott’s  countryman, 
Robert  Chambers,  “ presents  two  memorable  and 
striking  events  which  have  never  been  paralleled  in 
any  other  nation.  The  first  is  Milton,  advanced 
in  years,  blind,  aud  in  misfortune,  entering  upon 
the  composition  of  a great  epic  that  was  to  deter- 
mine his  future  fame,  and  hazard  the  glory  of  his 
country  in  competition  with  what  had  been  achieved 
in  the  classic  ages  of  antiquity.  The  counterpart 
to  this  noble  picture  is  Walter  Scott,  at  nearly  the 
same  age,  his  private  affairs  in  ruin,  undertaking  to 
liquidate,  by  intellectual  labour,  a debt  of  £117,000. 
Both  tasks  may  be  classed  with  the  moral  sublime 
of  life.”  Milton  accomplished  his  task  in  six  years, 
and  Scott  had  nearly  completed  his  in  the  same 
time,  when  he  sunk  exhausted  in  the  course : he 
yielded  up  his  life  in  the  struggle. 

Lawrence’s  portrait  of  this  great  and  honourable 
man,  which  is  here  engraved,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  the  many 
portraits  painted  of  him;  one  quite  worthy  to 
adorn  the  royal  palace  of  Windsor  Castle,  where 
it  hangs. 
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TIIE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT. 


There  arc  certain  things  which  it  has  come  to  he 
• definitively  understood  that  England  cannot  do. 
The  source  of  the  inability  remains  a mystery. 
There  is  in  it  nothing  inherent,  or  prima  facie, 
which  should  render  the  attempt  at  the  things 
themselves  rash  or  preposterous.  On  the  contrary, 
the  seeming  elements  of  success  are  the  same  which 
! the  country  employs  to  prosperous  issues  in  other 
directions ; and  the  moral  of  their  utter  failure  here 
has  been  learnt  only  experimentally,  and  ns  the  price 
of  such  attempt. — Thus,  it  is  now  known,  for 
example,  that  England  cannot  raise  a Nelson  Monu- 
ment. It  is  evident,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  particular  case  from  which  her 
incapacity  in  this  respect  could  originally  have  been 
inferred.  The  national  enthusiasm  for  the  hero  in 
question  was  precisely  that  atmosphere  in  which 
demonstrations  of  the  kind  are  accustomed  to  grow  : 
and  his  pre-eminent  place  on  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pages  of  the  national  history  is  such  as  com- 
monly commands  the  illustration  of  the  Arts. 
Neither  is  the  cause  of  failure  to  be  sought  in  the 
fact,  that  England  has  lost  her  habit,  or  her  power 
generally,  of  monumental  commemoration  ; and  it 
will  probably  never  be  clearly  understood,  why  it 
! has  been  found  impossible,  by  repeated  endeavours, 
made  openly  and  earnestly  in  the  face  of  day,  to  rear 
a Nelson  Monument  on  the  same  field  of  effort  as 
that  on  which  rose  up  a Scutari  Monument,  as  it 
I were,  in  the  space  and  amid  the  darkness  of  a night. 

The  fact,  however,  of  the  impossibility  in  the  Nelson 
1 case  rests  on  the  testing  of  half  a century;  and  this 
impossibility  has  passed  finally  into  the  category  of  ac- 
cepted propositions.  The  same  power  of  monumental 
i record  which  has  in  the  same  space  of  time  set  up 

| trophies  of  itself  in  fifty  other  places  of  the  world, 

has  here  succeeded  only  in  rearing  a visible  sign  of 
its  own  insufficiency.  The  lions  have  been  pretty 
1 nearly  round  the  globe  as  conquerors,  in  the  identical 
period  which  has  witnessed  the  failure  of  all  their 
attempts  to  take  up  a position  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
This,  we  repeat,  is  a mystery.  Philosophy  is  at 
fault  in  its  presence.  Sometimes  we  have  ourselves 
been  inclined  to  speculate,  as  our  readers  know,  on 
the  possibility  that  the  site  of  the  monument  in 
question  might  have  something  to  do  with  the 
mystery.  A search  through  the  conjectural  turns 
up  strange  fancies ; and  certain  it  is,  that  in  this 
same  melancholy  metropolitan  space  we  find  other 
hints  of  desolation,  to  add  to  that  of  an  Art  memorial 
which,  like  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  at 
Athens,  has  been  a quasi  ruin  from  its  birth.  Some 
years  since,  for  example,  when  the  great  monumental 
| defect  of  London,  the  absence  of  fountains,  had  been 
strongly  felt,  it  was  determined,  once  for  all,  to  put 
in  evidence  the  vast  water-basin  which  underlies  the 
metropolis,  by  means  of  a couple  of  these  lively  pro- 
nunciations. Unhappily,  the  soil  of  Trafalgar  Square 
was  tapped  for  the  dancing  element, — and  our  readers 
know  the  result.  There  they  arc ! — a couple  of 
attenuated  jets,  which,  in  the  paucity  of  water  they 
expose,  offer  a coustant  suggestion  of  the  desert. 
Had  London,  in  some  long-past  time,  really  possessed 
a fine  fountain,  one  of  these  phantom  jets  might 
now  be  its  ghost. — Then,  close  behind  these  feeble 
water-pulses,  there  stands  a great  institution,  which 
has  apparently  caught  the  slumberous  nature  of  the 
ground  it  occupies,  and  can  no  more  march,  it  would 
seem,  with  the  time  to  which  it  should  minister, 
than  if  its  roots  were  in  the  sand  by  Thebes. 

This  is  a fanciful  view  of  the  subject,  no  doubt,  as 
we  have  already  hinted ; and  what  has  struck  us  par- 
ticularly just  now,  is,  that  a new  practical  element 
of  solution  seems  to  be  at  length  imported  into  the 
Nelson  problem.  Suddenly,  it  appears  as  if  fresh 
data  were  about  to  be  supplied  towards  the  reading 
of  the  old  riddle,  by  the  case  of  the  'Wellington 
Monument.  The  leading  conditions  in  the  two 
instances  arc  strangely  similar.  Here,  now,  is  once 
more  a projected  monument  to  the  one  other  most 
prominent  actor  in  the  same  great  series  of  events, 
— the  twin  leader  of  England’s  material  power 
i through  the  triumphs  of  that  one  tremendous  crisis; 
and  already,  two  several  ministers  have  broken  down, 
and  a third,  for  aught  that  appears,  stands  paralysed, 
before  the  attempt  to  realise  the  project.  In  some 
respects,  the  latter  case  is  even  less  intelligible  than 
the  first.  Here,  the  funds  needed  are,  and  have 
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long  been,  actually  in  hand.  In  the  Nelson  instance, 
the  difficulty  was,  to  get  the  money;  in  the  Wel- 
lington instance,  the  difficulty  seems,  to  spend  it. 
Then,  again,  in  our  latter  strait,  we  have  appealed 
to  the  whole  Art-world  for  help, — and  got  it.  In  the 
Nelson  case,  the  foreigner  gave  us  money  : — in  vain  ; 
in  the  Wellington  case,  he  has  given  us  Art : — also, 
it  would  seem,  in  vain.  Why,  in  such  cases  as  these, 
England  should  look  abroad  at  all  for  subsidy,  of 
either  kind,  we  do  not  understand ; and,  for  our- 
selves, we  shall  not  be  very  sorry  to  see,  that  what 
she  fails  to  achieve,  in  this  direction,  by  her  own 
efforts,  she  fails  also  to  accomplish  with  the  help  of 
others.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  our  Nelson 
Monuments  raised  with  Russian  gold,  or  our  triumph 
at  Waterloo  illustrated  for  ns  by  French — or  even 
by  Sardinian — Art.  At  any  rate,  and  owing  to 
whatever  cause,  the  Wellington  Monument  is  fast 
passing  into  the  same  hopeless  category  with  the 
Nelson  Monument: — men  arc  beginning  to  de- 
spair of  the  one,  as  they  have  long  since  decided  to 
despair  of  the  other.  Our  speculative  argument  as 
to  locality,  of  course,  disappears  in  this  new  and 
positive  connexion?  Cau  there,  then,  be  something 
in  the  theme  itself, — common  as  it  is  to  both  instances, 
— before  which  all  attempts  at  this  particular  form 
of  record  break  down  ? — or,  will  some  dens  of  the 
chisel  come  suddenly,  once  again,  out  of  the  govern- 
ment machine,  as  in  the  Scutari  case,  and  give  an 
unexpected  answer  to  at  least  the  latter  part  of  this 
remarkable  problem  ? * 

To  speak  very  seriously,  on  a matter  which  is 
very  serious  : — are  we,  or  arc  we  not,  to  have  a Wel- 
lington Monument,  after  all  ? And  if  so,  are  we  to 
have  it  on  such  terms  as  shall  not  add  one  more  to 
the  long  list  of  wrongs  by  which,  at  the  hands  of  our 
rulers,  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  country  have  been  so 
long  depressed?  Is  that  better  time  for  native 
art,  so  far  as  its  recognition  by  Government  is  con- 
cerned, of  which  we  have  occasionally  fancied  we 
caught  anticipatory  glimpses,  to  be  realised  in  the 
matter  of  this  great  national  work? — or,  are  we  by 
its  means  to  be  thrown  back  upon  the  conviction 
that  parliament  will  do  well  for  the  future  to  leave 
the  patronage  of  Art  in  private  hands,  and  vote 
henceforth  the  sums  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
ministerial  patronage  in  some,  less  transcendental 
name  ? On  what  principle  is  it,  that  a succession 
of  ministers  can  think  themselves  justified  in  keep- 
ing unemployed  a large  sum  like  that  which  is  here 
in  question,  specifically  set  apart  by  the  people  at 
once  for  the  service  of  Art  and  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  illustrious  dead? — or,  is  it  so  kept  back, 
in  order  that,  under  cover  of  the  delay,  and  of  the 
want  of  watchfulness  which  it  induces,  one  more 
violation  of  all  principle  may  be  perpetrated,  at  the 
cost  at  once  of  our  own  Arts  and  of  our  own  people  ? 
We  confess,  that  the  free-and-easy  mode  of  dealing 
at  once  with  the  nation’s  money  on  this  large  scale, 
and  with  the  nation’s  expectation  in  this  peculiarly 
national  matter,  makes  us  not  a little  uneasy  as  to 
the  possible  amount  of  liberty  which  may  finally  be 
taken  with  both,  if  that  apparently  capricious 
method  of  action  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 
Nor  must  we  conceal,  that  there  is  a growing  feeling 
of  distrust  abroad  amongst  the  native  artists  them- 
selves, and  a sense  of  a coming  insult  to  their 
body,  which  many  of  them  persist  in  believing  to 
be  the  shadow  projected  from  an  impending  fact. 
The  truth  is,  the  rumours  and  apprehensions  that 
circulate  on  the  subject  in  the  profession,  are 
such  as  would  naturally  wing  their  way  out  of 
the  protracted  mystery  by  which  the  matter  is 
kept  surrounded — as  foul  things  fly  about  in  the 
darkness ; but  they  have  unquestionably  received  no 
little  justification  from  a correspondence  between  the 
late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  which  has  just  been  published  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  are  two  several  grounds  on  which  this  cor- 
respondence claims  attention.  In  the  first  place, 
it  shows  that  the  old  Treasury  theory  of  irre- 
sponsible authority  is  still  unbroken ; and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  proves  that,  in  reference  to  the 
same  matter,  some  injustice  has  been  done  to 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall.  Notwithstanding  the  sus- 
picions by  which  he  has  been  assailed,  it  is  evi- 
dent now  that  he  had,  in  fact,  arrived,  however 
early  or  late,  at  the  true  principles  of  competition, 
and  was  determined  that,  in  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, they  should  be  maintained.  The  corre- 


spondence in  question  relates,  not  directly  to  our 
subject,  but  to  that  of  the  public  offices  proposed  to 
be  erected  in  Downing  Street;  but  the  doctrines  in 
dispute  are  precisely  those  which  arc  involved  also 
in  the  case  of  the  Wellington  competition.  The 
argument  of  the  documents  turns  chiefly  on  the 
decision  of  the  Government  to  erect  a new  War 
Office  and  a new  Foreign  Office,  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall’s  invitation  to  architects  to  compete  for  the 
designs.  In  the  face  of  this  competition,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  moralities  implicated,  the  Treasury, 
it  seems,  had  determined,  after  its  own  “ high 
Roman  fashion,”  to  give  the  commission  to  its  own 
architect,  Mr.  Pennethornc ; and  this  determination 
of  theirs  we  are  very  glad  to  find  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
characterising  in  terms  which  the  readers  of  this 
Journal,  we  think,  will  recognise  as  perfectly  familiar 
to  them.  Such  a step,  says  the  late  Chief  Com- 
missioner, is  tantamount  to  a total  disregard  of  the 
competition  ! — an  architect  who  did  not  compete  at 
all  being  substituted  for  the  successful  competitor ! 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  arc  very  civil,  in  reply  ; — 
but  are  not  to  be  circumvented  by  logic.  Patronage 
is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  will  bear  being  made  an 
affair  of  syllogisms.  They  “ regret  to  be  obliged  to 
adopt  a course  not  altogether  iu  accordance  with  the 
views  by  which  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  had  been  governed 
in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;” — but  they 
intend  to  adopt  it,  nevertheless.  Tien,  the  late  Chief 
Commissioner  made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  a 
proposition,  to  which  we  emphatically  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  We  arc  rejoiced  to  have  in  this 
proposition  Sir  Benjamin  Hall’s  formal  adhesion  to 
the  principle  expressly  contended  for  by  ourselves, — 
with  a certain  variance  in  the  application, — in  refer- 
ence to  the  competition  for  the  Wellington  Monument. 
On  the  28th  of  December,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  urged 
the  Treasury  “ to  allow  the  successful  architect  for 
the  Foreign  Office  in  the  late  competition  to  submit 
designs  for  the  new  office  on  the  limited  site  acquired 
by  the  Act  of  1855,”  instead  of  employing  an  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Works.  Their  lordships,  on  the 
25th  of  February,  replied  in  the  Treasury  formula : — 
they  “adhered  to  their  previous  decision.”  The 
date  of  that  “previous  decision”  is  not  given.  In 
all  probability  it  is  old  enough  to  have  enabled 
them  to  dispense  with  the  mockery  of  the  com- 
petition altogether,  had  they  been  so  minded.  Let 
us  hope  it  may  not  be  true,  ns  suspected,  that  they 
have  a “ previous  decision”  forthcoming  in  the 
matter  also  of  the  Wellington  Monument  1 

It  is  so  new  a thing,  and  so  important  a thing, 
to  find  sound  principles  circulating  in  a government 
office,  that  we  cannot  but  lament  the  accident  which 
deprives  us  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall’s  authority  at  the 
Board  of  Works,  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
begun  to  preach  there  what  we  deem  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  subject.  Still,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
share,  to  their  full  extent,  iu  the  apprehensions  of 
the  British  sculptors.  The  shape  which  these  ap- 
prehensions take,  we  refuse,  for  the  present,  to  state 
in  terms.  That  w'hich  they  believe  they  have  cause 
to  fear,  besides  the  breach  of  faith  which  it  would 
involve,  and  the  peculiarly  un-English  character  of 
the  proceeding,  would  be  such  au  outrage  on  the 
body  generally  of  our  native  artists  as  only  some 
very  strong  and  emphatic  demoustration  of  public 
opinion  could  cure.  The  sculptors  themselves,  on 
the  strength  of  the  rumour  which  has  reached  them, 
have  put  themselves  in  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  recently  appointed  First  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works ; and  should  their  fears  be  con- 
firmed, as  the  result  of  that  communication,  wre  do 
hope  they  will  bring  their  case  directly  before  the 
country  as  sitting,  by  its  representatives,  in  Parlia- 
ment.— Meantime,  we  appeal  to  Lord  John  Manners, 
to  illustrate  his  own  tenure  of  authority  by  taking 
up  this  matter  at  an  early  period,  and  iu  the  right 
spirit.  If  he  would  signalise  his  advent  to  the 
Board  in  a manner  very  agreeable  to  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  have  sincerely  at  heart  the  interests  of  our 
national  Arts  aud  native  artists,  let  him,  by  immediate 
action,  redeem  this  monumental  project  from  the 
category  of  the  impossible,  to  which  it  seems  to  be 
fast  tending, — and,  by  honest  and  independent 
action,  save  it,  if  he  can,  from  the  category  of  the 
job,  with  which  suspicious  persons  believe  it  to  be 
threatened. 


alternating  these  modern  “notions”  with  examples  I right  conclusions,  while  we  refer  him  to  the  several 
at  one  period  was  somewhat  extensively  commis-  of  ancient  Art,  we  enable  the  producer  to  arrive  at  I sources  whehce  our  information  is  derived. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

AS  SUGGESTIONS  TO  MANUFACTURERS,  ETC. 

The  four  engravings  contained  on  this  page  are 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Henry  Fitzcook,  an  artist  to 


j sioned  by  manufacturers : of  late,  however,  he  has 
i abandoned  that  department  of  his  profession,  which 
we  hope  he  may  be  induced  to  resume.  The  first  is 
for  a hall-lamp ; the  object  here  being  to  break  the 
usual  monotony  of  octagons  and  squares  in  articles 
of  the  kind.  The  second  is  for  a taper  candlestick ; 


an  adaptation  of  the  convolvulus,  in  which  the  useful 
flower  has  been  skilfully  employed.  The  third  is  for 
a boudoir  candlestick ; the  material  consisting  of  a 
sea-nymph,  elevating  a branch  to  receive  the  candle; 
the  whole  supported  on  a shell  which  forms  the  dish. 
The  fourth  is  for  a drawing-room  lounge;  the  orna- 


mentation is  in  the  style  of  “the  Raffaelle  arabesque,” 
the  artist  considers  the  novelty  to  consist  “ in  the 
form — the  scroll  at  each  side  being  stuffed  so  as 
to  produce  a comfortable  rest  for  the  head  ;”  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  the  design  is  “ equally  well  adapted 


for  papier  nuLclie  and  for  carving.”  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  repeat,  that  in  cases  such  as  this, 
our  object  is  to  convey  suggestive  hints ; the  manu- 
facturer will  best  judge  as  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
cau  render  them  available  to  his  purpose ; but  by 


whom  we  have  been  heretofore  indebted,  and  who 
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Of  the  three  designs  contained  on  this  page,  the  certainly  an  improvement  on  that  which  usually 
first  is  for  “a  cornice  in  the  Renaissance  style,”  decorates  our  drawing-rooms.  It  will  be  at  once 
designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Whitaker  (31,  seen,  however,  that,  constructed  in  white  and  gold,  its 
Newman  Street).  It  is  of  the  class,  perhaps,  with  pretensions  to  Art  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
which  decorators  are  sufficiently  familiar ; although  The  third  design  is  also  the  production  of  the  same 


artist : it  is  of  a table,  in  which  art  is  displayed  only 
by  the  supporters,  the  table  itself  being  entirely 
plain,  or  rather  ornamented  by  a broad  and  thick 
fringe.  It  is  on  this  account  chiefly  we  introduce  it 
here  : the  custom  of  decorating  table-tops  is  for  many 


has  been  very  limited  or  very  inefficient.  We  may 
therefore  convey  another  hint  to  those  who  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  arc  engaged  in  producing 
designs  for  Art-manufacture : the  means  we  place 
at  their  command  cannot  but  be  to  them  very 


advantageous ; there  are  hundreds  of  manufacturers 
who  require  suggestions,  but  who  are  ignorant  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  persons  from  whom  they 
may  be  procured.  Although  such  designs  as  we 
furnish  are  thus  made  common  property,  they  may 


be  so  altered  as  to  become  exclusive  rights ; but 
especially  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  a 
producer  considers  to  what  quarter  he  ought  to  apply 
for  assistance,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  names 
of  those  who  can  render  it,  is  no  ordinary  boon. 


reasons  objectionable ; the  cost  is  thus  greatly  aug- 
mented, while,  no  matter  what  the  style  of  decoration 
may  be,  it  is  seldom  effective,  inasmuch  as  when 
partially  covered  with  books,  or  other  objects,  the 
lines  must  be  broken,  disagreeable  forms  being  the 


inevitable  result.  Manufacturers  are  too  prone  to 
forget  the  main,  or  indeed  the  only,  purpose  of  a 
table:  it  is  “an  eye-3ore”  if  nothing  be  placed 
upon  it,  and  thus  consequently  to  incur  expense  in 
embellishing  the  top  is  worse  than  idle.  The 


second  of  our  engravings  is  from  a design  by  Mr. 
Godfrey  Sykes,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Govern- 
ment School  of  Art  in  Sheffield.  He  writes, — “ In 
designing  it  I have  had  regard  lo  its  manufacture, 
in  providing  for  such  effects  as  arc  best  displayed 


in  silver;  and  they  appear  to  be,  next  to  a good 
simple  shape,  contrast  of  bright  or  smooth  surfaces 
and  dead  or  matted  surfaces,  with  raised  mouldings 
for  burnishing.” 

Wc  arc  thus  pursuing  our  plan  of  providing  sug- 


gestive designs  to  the  manufacturer;  and  if  we  are 
not  as  successful  as  we  desire  to  be,  our  subscribers 
will  permit  us  to  say  the  fault  is  not  ours.  We 
have  in  no  way  limited  our  invitation  to  contribu- 
tors ; offering  all  the  advantages  at  our  command  of 


recompense  and  publicity.  It  is  with  no  slight  pain 
we  are  compelled  to  state,  that  for  one  good  design 
submitted  to  us  we  receive  a dozen  that  are  un- 
equivocally bad ; and  that  from  the  several  schools 
of  Art  throughout  the  country,  aid  to  this  project 
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This  is  the  uame  proposed  for  a new,  and  very 
beautiful,  application  of  photography,  which  has 
been  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Robinson 
Elliott,  an  artist,  of  South  Shields.  The  objects  of 
the  invention  are  to  reproduce  works  of  high  Art — 
such  as  copies  of  the  old  or  of  modern  masters,  of 
the  size  of  the  originals ; or,  indeed,  of  any  size,  by 
the  agency  of  photography.  "We  cannot  do  better 
than  describe  the  process  in  the  words  of  the  iu- 
ventor,  which  we  copy  from  his  specification : — 

“ I take  a piece  of  good  glass,  as  free  from  specks 
and  impurities  as  possible,  of  the  size  I intend  the 
impressions  to  be ; I next,  with  a brush,  do  the 
surface  of  the  glass  over  with  a thin  transparent 
paste,  or  any  other  similar  compound,  as  gum  water 
or  glue  size;  I next  fix  the  glass  in  a frame.  Should 
the  picture  which  I am  about  to  copy  be  the  same 
size  as  the  glass,  I place  it  underneath,  and  with 
some  tracing  implement,  as  a fine  coloured  point  of 
chalk,  trace  the  outline  of  the  picture  on  the  surface 
of  the  glass  covered  with  the  transparent  medium  I 
have  described.  Should  the  picture,  however,  not 
be  the  same  size,  but  larger  or  smaller,  an  outliue  is 
made  on  paper  of  the  desired  size,  and  placed  under 
the  prepared  glass  instead  of  the  picture,  and  traced 
in  the  sume  manner.  But  if  the  artist  prefers  it, 
he  can  make  his  outline  at  once  on  the  prepared 
i glass,  which  is  perhaps  the  better  plan.  The  outline 
being  completed,  I place  a black  or  dark-coloured 
cloth  behind  the  glass,  and  proceed  to  paint  the 
picture  on  the  glass  with  one  colour.  The  more 
opaque  the  colour  is  for  this  purpose  the  belter,  as 
the  colour  is  put  on  for  the  purpose  of  obscuring 
the  glass,  and  of  such  consistence  and  thickness  as 
may  secure  the  required  gradations  for  obtaining  the 
lights  of  the  picture  when  the  photographic  impres- 
sion is  taken  on  the  sensitive  paper.  Where  the 
1 paint  is  quite  solid  or  thick  on  the  glass,  the  im- 
pression on  the  paper  will  be  white,  and  underneath 
the  transparent  parts  of  the  glass  it  will  be  dark  in 
proportion  to  their  transparency ; the  pure  glass 
will  give  the  darkest  shades,  the  light  passing 
through  such  places  without  obstruction,  and  acting 
with  full  power  on  the  sensitive  paper  underneath. 
It  is  better  to  use  a colour  of  a light,  hue,  in  order 
to  see  easily  the  effect  of  the  work  as  it  progresses ; 
white  lead,  combining  opacity  with  a light  hue,  is 
the  best.  Where  sharpness  is  required  in  the  lights, 
a little  black  may  be  used  with  good  effect,  as  it 
aids  the  obscurity  caused  by  the  thick  white;  the 
black  is  to  be  used  pure  by  touching  sharply  over 
the  while  when  the  white  is  dry ; it  is,  however, 
not  always  necessary.  While  the  artist  is  at  work, 
the  dark  cloth  serves  the  purpose  of  showing  during 
the  progress  of  the  painting  the  various  gradations 
of  shadow  in  the  picture.  When  the  picture  on 
the  prepared  glass  is  worked  up  to  the  amount  of 
finish  deemed  necessary,  it  is  completed  by  scraping 
off  whatever  paint  is  not  required  with  a scraper  or 
etching  tool,  and  thus  clearing  and  sharpening  the 
shadows.  This  painting  on  glass  being  completed, 
the  cloth  is  removed,  and  the  glass  then  has  a very 
different  appearance.  Before  the  cloth  is  taken 
away  it  looks  like  a brilliant  engraving ; but  when 
the  dark  ground  is  removed,  and  the  glass  held 
up  to  the  light,  the  shadows  are  all  more  or  less 
transparent,  and  the  light  proportionately  opaque. 
I now  take  a piece  of  sensitive  paper  the  size  of  the 
glass,  and  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  place 
it  ou  the  unpainted  side  of  the  glass  (the  other  side 
would  reverse  the  picture),  and  put  the  paper  and 
glass  in  a printing  frame,  such  as  is  generally  used 
! by  photographers,  and  place  it  in  any  common 
window,  with  the  glass  outwards,  when,  if  the  sun 
be  shining  intensely,  an  impression  will  be  produced 
1 on  the  paper  in  two  or  three  minutes  exactly  like 
the  picture  on  the  prepared  glass;  this  impression 
is  then  fixed  in  the  usual  manner.” 

The  examples  which  we  have  seen  of  this  process 
have  been  produced  by  Mr.  Elliott,  and  they  are 
certainly  of  the  highest  promise.  We  have  all  the 
delicate  softness  of  a photographic  picture,  preserv- 
ing in  a marvellous  manner  the  finest  effect  of  the 
artist’s  work.  The  picture,  being  copied,  as  is 
described,  upon  glass,  requires  the  skill  of  an  artist. 
Some  judgment  is  also  uecessary  to  ensure  the  pro- 
duction of  the  true  effect  of  light  and  shade  ; as 
, these,  in  the  photograph,  are  entirely  dependant 
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upon  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  opaque 
colour  is  applied  to  the  glass.  The  dark  parts  of 
the  original  picture  are  left  bare  upon  the  glass — 
through  these  the  light  exerts  its  full  power — and 
according  to  the  thickness  and  opacity  of  the  layers 
of  colour  in  the  negative,  so  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  positive  picture. 

We  are  bound  in  justice  to  state  that  this  pro- 
cess, although  we  believe  quite  original  with  Mr. 
Elliott,  is  not  entirely  new.  In  1841,  Mr.  Havell 
introduced  an  analogous  process,  which  his  death 
alone  prevented  him  from  fully  developing.  “ Air. 
HavelTs  method  was  to  place  a thin  plate  of  glass 
upon  the  subject  to  be  copied,  upon  which  the  high 
lights  were  painted  with  a mixture  of  white-lead 
and  copal  varnish,  the  proportion  of  varnish  being 
increased  for  the  darker  shading  of  the  picture. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Havell  removed,  with  the  point 
of  a pen-knife,  the  white  ground,  to  represent  the 
dark  etched  lines  of  the  original.  A sheet  of  pre- 
pared paper  having  been  placed  behind  the  glass, 
and  thus  exposed  to  light,  a tolerable  impression  was 
produced.”  Such  was  the  description  published  at 
the  time  (1841)  of  Mr.  Havcll’s  process.  Mr. 
Elliott  has,  it  appears  to  U3,  done  much  more  than 
Mr.  Havell  did,  and  most  sincerely  do  we  hope  that 
he  may  live  to  see  his  very  interesting  application 
of  photography  generally  applied  to  the  copying  of 
those  works  which,  from  their  beauty,  must  influ- 
ence for  good  even,'  individual  into  whose  possession 
they  may  fall. 

The  cheapness  of  the  Elliottype  will  enable  every 
one  to  possess  faithful  copies  of  the  rarest  pictures 
by  the  highest  masters. 


PICTURE  SALES. 

A collection  of  pictures,  formed  by  the  late  Mr. 
R.  Sanderson,  of  Belgrave  Square,  was  sold  by 
Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson,  ou  March  20th : they 
were  twenty-two  in  number,  and  sold  for  upwards 
of  £2650.  The  principal  specimens  were — ‘ The 
Laughing  Audience,’  Hogarth,  engraved,  46  gs. ; 
1 Two  Horses  in  a Meadow,  with  a Man  and  a Dog,’ 
Paul  Potter, a cabinet  picture, from  Lord  Ashburton’s 
collection,  405  gs. ; ‘A  Rocky  Landscape,’  lluysdael, 
from  Air.  Gray’s  collection,  345  gs. ; ‘ Village  Fair,’ 
A.  Ostade,  from  the  collection  of  Baron  Fagel,  1 10gs.; 
‘ A Woody  Landscape,  with  Gipsies  round  a Fire,’ 
Gainsborough,  105  gs. ; ‘An  Interior,  with  two 
men  seated  and  smoking,  and  a woman  holding  a 
Spindle  near  a Fireplace,’  A.  Ostade,  220  gs.;  ‘Scmi- 
ramis  receiving  intelligence  of  the  Revolt  of  Babylon,’ 
Guerciao,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  llaldimand, 
200  gs. ; * The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,’  Murillo, 
from  the  Sebastiaui  collection,  680  gs. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  the  following  English 
pictures  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Foster : — ‘ The  Royal 
Nursery,’  a sketch  by  Wilkie,  34  gs. ; ‘ Coast  Scene,’ 
C.  Stanfield,  RA.,  60  gs. ; ‘The  Fortune  Hunter,’ 
R.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  90  gs.  ; ‘The  Sunbeam,’ 
J.  Philip,  A.R.A.,  97  gs. ; ‘Burns  and  Highland 
Alary,’ T.  Faed,  100gs.;  ‘ The  Sisters,’ A.  Solomon, 
engraved,  67  gs. ; ‘ Ravenswood  and  Lucy  Ashton,’ 
a small  picture,  15  inches  by  11  inches,  by  W.  P. 
Frith,  R.A.,  and  T.  Creswick,  R.A-,  275  gs.  ; 
‘Charles  II.  aud  Nell  Gwynne,’  E.  AI.  Ward,  R.A., 
116  gs. ; ‘ The  Recruit,’  F.  Goodall,  A.R.A.,  64  gs. ; 
‘ Scene  from  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  W.  P.  Frith, 
R.  A.,  13  inches  by  9 inches,  161  gs. 

At  a sale  of  oil-paintings  and  water -colour  draw- 
ings, which  Alessrs.  Foster  and  Son  were  instructed 
to  dispose  of  on  March  31,  the  following  ‘‘cabinet 
pictures”  were  sold: — ‘Rustic  Courtship,’  F.Goodall, 
A.R.A.,  65  gs. ; ‘Group  of  Cattle  — Evening,’ 
T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  54  gs. ; * Interior  of  a 
Catholic  Chapel,’  D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  88  gs. ; ‘View 
off  the  Dutch  Coast,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  70  gs. ; 
‘ Girl  with  a Salver  of  Fruit,’  C.  Baxter,  84  gs. ; 
‘Welsh  Girl  at  a Spriug,’  P.  F.  Poole,  A.R.A.,  66 
gs. ; ‘ The  Artist  in  a Fix,’  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  a 
small  finished  sketch  for  his  “diploma”  picture, 
54  gs. ; ‘Julian  Peveril  in  the  Oak  Parlour  at 
Black  Fort,’  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  150  gs ; * Home 
and  the  Homeless,’  a beautiful  little  picture,  only 
154  inches  by  10J  inches  in  size,  by  T.  Faed,  166 
gs.  The  entire  collection  realised  £2315. 

The  sale  on  the  1 7th  aud  18th  of  March  of  the 
collection  made  by  Dr.  Veron,  of  Paris,  attracted 


much  attention  there,  from  the  character  of  the 
works  composing  it.  Many  of  the  pictures  realised 
very  large  prices : for  example,  a single  figure  of 
a ‘ Alan  Reading,’  size  8 inches  by  G inches,  by 
Meissonier,  was  bought  by  Air.  Uzielli,  of  London, 
for  £345 ; the  companion  picture,  of  the  same  size, 
£336  ; a sketch,  by  Couture,  entitled  ‘Horace  and 
Lvdia,’  £210;  an  early  sketch,  ‘The  Good  Alother,’ 
Ary  Scheffer,  £126;  ‘Sunset,’  Jules  Dupre,  £225; 
‘An  Eastern  Landscape,’  Alarilhat,  £174;  ‘Land- 
scape,’ Rousseau,  £183;  ‘The  Temptation,’  Diaz, 
£150;  ‘Portrait  of  the  Duchess  dc  Chuteauroux 
bathing,’  Nattier,  £590.  The  highest  sums,  by 
comparison,  were  given  for  the  works  of  Decamps, 
of  which  there  are  eleven  pictures,  and  seven  draw- 
ings. Of  these  the  principal  were,  ‘Joseph  sold  by 
his  Brethren,’  bought  by  AI.  Selliere,  the  Paris 
banker,  for  £1428 : ‘ View  iu  Asia  Aliuor,’  bought 
by  AI.  Lamme,  of  Rotterdam,  £576  ; ‘Road  Scene, 
with  Travellers,’  £291;  ‘Sunrise,’  £177;  ‘Gipsies,’ 
£210,  bought  by  Air.  Uzielli ; ‘Smyrna  Harbour,’ 
£470.  Among  the  drawings,  a pencil  drawing, 
‘ Arabs  crossing  a Ford,’  realised  the  enormous 
sum  of  £650  ; and  two  small  oval  drawings  in 
water-colours,  1 inch  by  lj, — one  ‘Punchinello  and 
Alonkevs  riding;’  the  other,  called  ‘The  Grand- 
father,’— sold  for  £100  each.  The  ‘ Portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Alarlborough,’  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
was  bought  by  the  Alarquis  of  Hertford  for  £336. 
The  whole  sale  produced  about  £1 0,000. 

The  dispersion  of  the  beautiful  collection  of  water- 
colour drawings,  formed  by  Mr.  Charles  Pemberton, 
took  place  at  the  rooms  of  Alessrs.  Foster,  in  Pall 
Alall,  on  the  14th  of  last  month.  The  number  of 
works  offered  for  sale  was  large,  but  we  can  only 
find  room  to  notice  a few  of  the  most  important: — 
‘ The  Grandfather’s  Watch,’  W.  Goodall,  62  gs. ; 
‘View  in  Venice,’  S.  Prout,  7-1  gs. : ‘Alechliu 
Tower,’  D.  Roberts,  R.A.,  56  gs.;  ‘Portsmouth 
Harbour,’  C.  Stanfield.  R A.,  131  gs.;  ‘Cavaliers 
Hunting,’  F.  Taylcr,  63  gs. ; ‘A  Bit  of  Fun,’  P.  F. 
Poole,  A.R.A.,  72  gs.;  ‘The  Giant  Tree  of  the 
Forest,’  G.  Cattcrmole,  155  gs.;  ‘Episode  in  the 
Happier  Days  of  Charles  I.,’  F.  Goodall,  A.R.A., 
ISO  gs. ; ‘Virginia  Water,’  J.  AI.  W.  Turner, 
184  gs.;  the  companion,  163  gs. ; ‘Interior  of  the 
Brewers’  Ilall,  Antwerp,’  Louis  Haghc,  225  gs.; 
' A Group  of  Cattle,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.li.A.,  68  gs. ; 
‘ Setters  and  Poiuters,’  and  ‘ Foxhounds,’  F.  Tayler, 
111  gs. ; ‘The  Spirit  of  Chivalry,’  D.  Alaclise,  lt.A., 
150  gs.  Air.  Pemberton’s  collection  realised  nearly 
£2500. 

Another  collection,  “forming  a different  property,” 
as  auctioneers  are  accustomed  to  say,  was  sold  at 
the  same  time : it  included  ‘ Aysgarth  Force,  on  the 
Tees,’  J.  AI.  W.  Turner,  81  gs. ; ‘ Scene  on  the 
Nile,’  J.  AI.  W.  Turner,  44  gs. ; ‘ Group  of  Sheep,’ 
a pencil-drawing,  by  Rosa  Bonhcur,  36  gs. ; ‘The 
Convent  Library,’  G.  Cattermole,  52  gs. ; ‘The 
Spirit  of  Justice,’  J.  Tennicl,  jun.,  35  gs. ; ‘ Harlech 
Castle,’  Copley  Fielding,  58  gs. ; ‘The  Destructiou 
of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,’  L.  llaghe,  150  gs. ; 
‘ Alother  and  Child,’  a cabinet  picture,  by  C.  R. 
Leslie,  R.A.,  after  Raffaelle,  146  gs. ; ‘Juliet,’ 
C.  R.  Leslie,  R. A.,  130  gs.;  'Study  of  a Female 
Head,’  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  74  gs. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris.  — The  Society  Amis  des  Ai  ls,  of  Paris, 
has  purchased  this  year  seventeen  paintings.  This 
society,  established  in  1789,  has  seen  more  pros- 
perous days,  but  has  never  been  eminently  useful, 
being  founded  on  the  false  principle  of  exclusive- 
ness : 100  franca  is  too  large  a sum  for  an  individual 
subscription  to  any  institution  of  this  kind,  and 
must,  therefore,  limit  the  number  of  subscribers. — 
By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  heirs  of  Baron 
Desnoyers,  the  Calcographie  da  Mastic  has  become 
possessor  of  many  of  his  best  plates. — AI.  Devachez, 
engraver  of  the  “Princess  of  Belgium,”  engraved  for 
the  Art- Journal,  has  received  of  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment a gold  medal  for  that  work. — The  Duke  of 
Brabant  has  commissioned  AI.  Leys  to  paint  a pic- 
ture representing  “ The  Creation  of  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.”— A statuette  in  bronze,  of  the 
finest  time  of  Roman  Art,  ha3  been  discovered  in  the 
bed  of  the  Rhine  at  Xauten,  the  ancient  “ Colonia 
Trajana,”  or  “Troya  Sanctorum.”— The  viceroy  of 
Egypt  has  confided  to  the  care  of  AI.  A.  Alariette 
the  exploration  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
buried  at  Tais. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  TIIE  THAMES, 

FROM  ITS  RISE  TO  ITS  FALL. 

BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 


lampern  is  rarely  received  as  food,  but  the  fishery  at  Teddiugton  furnishes  a 
large  supply  to  Holland,  where  they  are  used  as  bait  for  cod  and  turbot. 
“Formerly  the  Thames  alone  supplied  from  one  million  to  twelve  hundred 
thousand  annually  to  the  Dutch ;”  but  of  late  years  the  fish  have  become 
comparatively  scarce.  They  are  caught  in  eel-baskets,  and  are  remarkably 
I tenacious  of  life.  When  attached  to  any  object,  “ the  water  obtains  access  and 


Part  XVII. 

T is  a popular  fallacy  to  derive  the  name  of  Teddington  from 
Tide-end  town,  from  an  idea  that  the  first  lock  on  the  river  . 
being  here,  here  the  “tide”  may  be  supposed  to  “end.”  In 
old  records  it  is  called  Todingtou  and  Totyngton.*  The 
manor  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Westminster  Abbey  j 
by  Sebert,  the  first  Christian  king  of  the  East  Saxons.  The  J 
church  is  of  common-place  character;  we  have  engraved 
it,  nevertheless,  for  it  contains  several  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting memorials, — among  others  a monument  to  “ Peg 
Woffington, ”f — and  also  because  it  is  so  familiar  a friend 
to  “ brethren  of  the  angle,”  who  have  long  regarded  the 
Deep  under  the  weir  at  Teddington  as  among  the  pleasantest 
of  all  their  river  memories.  These  memories  are  in  truth 
very  pleasant,  for  although  it  has  “ fallen  from  its  high 
estate,”  and  is  by  no  means  as  productive  of  sport  as  it  used 
to  be,  there  is  still  plenty  to  be  had  in  several  “pitches,”  i 
where  abound  all  the  various  denizens  of  the  populous  river ; while  enjoyment 
is  ever  enhanced  by  associations  with  the  past,  which  are  suggested  at  every 
spot  of  ground  beside  which  the  punt  is  pushed  or  moored.  The  fishermen 
here  arc  “ the  Kemps :”  they  have  followed  that  vocation  from  father  to 


LAMPREY  and  lampern. 

egress  by  seven  small  apertures  on  each  side  of  the  neck ; hence  its  popular 
name  of  “seven  eyes.”  They  are  of  a dusky  colour,  not  unlike  the  eel,  which 
they  resemble  in  other  particulars.* 

Those  who  visit  Teddington  will  do  well  to  walk  up  the  village  and  examine 
some  ancient  houses,  with  some  of  which  enduring  memories  are  associated ; 
especially  they  will  ascend  a small  hillock  to  visit  Strawberry  Hill.  Of  late 
years  it  has  undergone  many  alterations  ; we  have  preferred  to  picture  it  in  its 
zenith,  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  fame — such  as  that  fame  was. 

Strawberry  Hill,  the  favourite  residence  of  Horace  Walpole,  was  built  by  him 
in  1747 ; but  he  was  long  afterwards  employed  in  enlarging  and  improving  it, 
as  his  collections  of  vertu  increased.  It  was  originally  a small  cottage  built  by 
a nobleman’s  coachman  for  a lodging-house,  and  tenanted  by  a toy-woman, 
named  Cheveuix  : so  Walpole,  in  cne  of  his  letters,  declares  his  house  to  be  “ a 
little  plaything  house  I got  out  of  Mrs.  Chevenix’s  shop.”  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture he  adopted  was  the  florid  Gothic,  and  to  him  the  merit  is  certainly  due 


son  for  more  than  a century  and  a half;  and  although  some  of  them  have 
been  occasionally  in  bad  repute  as  preferring  the  occupation  of  the  poacher 
to  that  of  the  angler,  others  of  the  family  have  made  and  established  good 
names,  which  they  continue  to  preserve  “ to  this  day.”  The  best  of  them  is 
James  Kemp,  whose  cottage  stands  in  a small  row  by  the  water  side,  while  the 
senior  of  the  race  keeps  the  neat  and  clean  “ Angler’s  Inn,”  through  which 
there  is  a passage  to  the  boats.  James  is  the  oldest  of  our  river  allies;  we 
fished  with  him  when  his  strength  was  insufficient  to  moor  a punt,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  he  was  our  companion  on  that  “glorious  first  of  June,” 
to  which  the  angler  looks  forward  with  intense  anxiety,  for  on  that  day  the-  „ 
Thames  is  open  to  labourers  with  the  rod  and  line.j; 

The  Lamprey  ( Petromyzon  marinus)  and  the  Lampern  (Petromyzon  Jluvi- 
atilis)  are  both  obtained  at  Teddington  : the  former  occasionally,  the  latter 
periodically  during  winter  in  large  quantities.  “These  fishes  are,* in  reference 
to  their  skeleton,  and  in  some  other  respects,  the  lowest  on  the  scale  of 
organization  among  vertebrated  animals ;”  they  arc  cartilaginous,  and  live  by 
suction,  their  mouth  being  so  formed  as  to  induce  a very  powerful  contact  with 
the  object  to  which  they  are  attached,  whether  to  stones,  to  prevent  them  being 
swept,  away  by  currents,  or  to  the  prey  to  which  they  adhere,  “ their  small, 
numerous,  rasp-like  teeth  eating  away  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone.”  The 


* “ There  can  be  no  other  objection  to  this  etymology  than  that  the  place  is  called 
Totyngton  in  all  records  for  several  centuries  after  the  name  first  occurs."— Lysons. 

t the  tomb  ot  “ Mrs.  Margaret  Woffington,  Spinster,”  as  she  is  termed  upon  it,  is  a 
plain  oval  medallion.  She  died  aged  39,  in  the  year  17G0,  and  had  achieved  great  popu- 
larity as  an  actress,  particularly  lor  the  impersonation  of  male  characters  of  the  foppish 
type;  her  most  celebrated  part  being  that  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  in  Farquhar's  play  of 
“ The  Constant  Couple.”  She  was  seized  with  the  indisposition  which  proved  fatal  to  her 
when  speaking  an  epilogue  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

J leddington  Lock  is  now  anew  lock,  the  venerable  and  picturesque  having  given 
way  before  the  march  of  “ improvement."  It  is,  as  we  have  stated,  the  first  lock  on  the 
I hames.  It  may  interest  the  reader  here  to  enumerate  the  several  locks  between  Oxford 
and  Teddington:  for  this  list  we  arc  indebted  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Oxford 


Iflley. 

Sandford. 

Abingdon. 

Sutton. 

Cliefden. 

Wittenham. 


Dorchester. 

Maple  Durham. 

Temple. 

Benson. 

Caversham. 

Marlow. 

Wallingford. 

Sonnlng. 

Cookham. 

Cleeve. 

Shiplake. 

Boulter's. 

Goring. 

Marsh. 

Romney. 

^Whitchurch. 

llambledon. 

Old  Windsor. 

Bell  Weir. 

Chertsey. 

Sheppcrton. 

Sunbury. 

Hampton. 

Teddington. 


of  directing  attention  again  to  its  merits.  However. questionable  we  might 
now  consider  the  taste  that  constructed  a fire-place  after  the  fashion  of  the 
tomb  of  Aylmer  de  Valence,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  true  principles  of  mediaeval  architecture  had  to  be  resuscitated;  and  that 
this  study  of  original  authorities  was  a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  infinitely 
better  than  the  pseudo-Gothic  of  greater  architects  than  Walpole.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  a very  picturesque  character  to  his  mansion,  and  it  soon 
became  “ a show-house,”  so  that  its  owner  was  besieged  with  visitors,  and 
looked  upon  a wet  day  as  his  only  chance  uf  peaceably  possessing  it.  In  it  he 
wrote  his  famous  “ Castle  of  Otranto,”  and  his  more  famous  Letters ; and  in 
the  grounds  he  established  a printing-press,  amusing  himself  by  producing 
therefrom  luxurious  editions  of  liis  own  works,  and  those  of  his  friends.  The 
mansion  was  very  slightly  built,  being  little  more  than  lath  and  plaster;  Wal- 
pole himself  declared  “ he  had  outlived  three  sets  of  battlements:”  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  sale  here,  in  1842,  a temporary  building  was  erected  in 


* The  generic  character  is  thus  given  by  Yarrell : — “Body  smooth,  elongated,  cylin- 
drical, like  that  of  an  eel;  the  head  rounded;  the  mouth  circular,  armed  with  hard, 
tooth-like  processes,  the  lip  forming  a continuous  circle  round  the  mouth ; seven  apertures 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  leading  to  seven  bronchial  cells ; no  pectoral  or  ventral  fins; 
the  skin,  towards  the  tail,  extending  in  a fold  from  the  bedy  both  above  and  below.” 
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the  garden,  as  the  long  gallery  in  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  held, 
was  believed  to  be  too  fragile  to  be  filled  with  people.  The  extensive  character 
of  the  collection  he  left  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  twenty-four  days  being 
devoted  to  selling  it.  The  lots  averaged  otic  hundred  and  fifty  per  day,  consist- 
ing of  books,  prints,  coins,  and  medals,  paintings,  and  drawings  of  all  ages  and 
styles  ; and  a vast  collection  which  may  be  classed  under  the  general  name  of 
“ curiosities,”  embracing  arms  and  armour,  Roman  pottery,  RafTaellc-ware, 
porcelain  of  Dresden  and  Sevres,  furniture  of  an  ancient  and  curious  kind, 
antique  rings,  suuff-boxes,  and  historic  relics  of  much  general  interest — com- 
prising, in  fact,  the  combined  results  of  a taste  that  seldom  is  found  in  one 
individual — partaking  of  the  educated  scholar,  the  curious  bookworm,  the  lover 
of  Art,  the  antiquary,  and  the  collector  of  “ nic-nacs for  the  house  contained 
a variety  that  might  suit  the  taste  of  all  such  persons.  Walpole,  at  his  death, 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Damer,  the  lady  sculptor,  whose  works  on 
Ilenley  Bridge  we  have  already  engraved.  To  her  he  bequeathed  also  the  sum 
of  £2000,  for  keeping  it  iu  repair ; the  reversion  of  the  house  to  pass  on  her 
death  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave  : but  Mrs.  Damer  gave  it  up  to 
the  latter  lady  before  her  own  death.  Walpole  had  managed,  by  entails  and 
jointures,  to  secure  his  collections  from  being  scattered  through  several  genera- 
tions ; but,  all  legal  obstacles  being  removed,  the  renowned  George  Robins 
scattered  them  in  April  and  May,  1842.  The  greatest  interest  was  excited,  as 
the  collection  comprised  very  rare  things,  which  had  been  comparatively 
unknown  for  the  previous  half-century,  and  large  prices  were  realised  for  the 
various  lots.  The  present  Countess  of  Waldegrave  is,  however,  anxiously 
replacing  in  the  old  house  such  articles  as  she  cau  recover  ; and  though  it  will 
be  hopeless  to  expect  to  restore  a tithe  of  its  original  contents,  every  item 
regained  will  add  to  the  general  interest  of  the  whole. 


POPt’s  VILLA. 


Pope’s  Villa  is  the  next  remarkable  residence  after  Strawberry  Hill  is 
passed,  from  which  it  is  distant  but  a very  short  walk.  Pope  had  died  before 
Horace  Walpole  had  completed  his  purchase;  but  the  house  remained  in  the 
condition  in  which  the  former  had  left  it.  Our  cut  is  copied  from  an  engraving 
exhibiting  it  as  in  Pope’s  era.  He  purchased  this  house  iu  1715,  and  removed 
to  it  with  his  parents  from  Binfield.  The  high  road  from  Twickenham  to 
Teddingtou  passed  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the  small  piece  of  ground  at  the 
back,  toward  the  Thames,  was  all  the  garden  Pope  could  command  without 
crossing  the  road,  where  the  large  garden  was  situated  ; he  accordingly  formed 
a tunnel  beneath  the  road,  and  decorating  it  with  spars,  it  became  “ the  grotto,” 
so  celebrated  by  his  friends,  and  so  ably  described  by  himself,  and  immortalised 
by  the  verse  he  wrote  on  it.  He  had  little  care  for  money,  and  as  he  made 
more  than  he  wanted  for  necessity,  he  speut  it  iu  continually  improviug  his 
house  and  garden.  Speaking  of  this  once  to  Spence,  he  said,  “ I never  save 
anything,  unless  I meet  with  such  a pressing  case  as  is  an  absolute  demand 
upon  me;  then  I retrench  fifty  pounds  or  so  from  my  own  expenses.  As,  for 
instance,  had  such  a thing  happened  this  year,  then  I would  not  have  built  my 
two  summer-houses.”  His  half-sister,  Mrs.  Racket,  once  said  to  the  same 
person,  “It  is  most  certain  that  nobody  ever  loved  money  so  little  as  my 
brother.”  He  died  at  Twickenham  iu  1744,  and  was  buried  iu  the  church,  with 
his  father  and  mother.  After  his  death  the  house  was  sold  to  Sir  William 
Stauhope,  who  added  new  wings  to  it,  enlarged  the  gardens,  and  formed  a 
second  subterranean  passage,  llis  daughter  marrying  the  Right  lion.  Welbore 
Ellis  (afterwards  Lord  Mendip),  the  estate  passed  into  his  hands,  and  he  ( 
guarded  with  j'ealous  care  every  relic  of  Pope.  At  his  death  Sir  John  Brisco  j 
succeeded  to  the  ownership,  and  when  he  died  it  was  unfortunately  purchased  | 
by  the  Baroness  Ilowc,  in  1807,  who  at  once  ordered  it  to  he  destroyed,  and  1 
erected  a new  mausion  at  the  distance  of  a hundred  yards  from  the  site. 

Villas,  many  of  them  very  fanciful  in  construction,  now  line  the  Middlesex 
bank  of  the  liver — few,  however,  being  on  the  Surrey  side — until  we  reach 
the  populous  village  of  Twickenham. 

In  the  days  of  Pope  and  Walpole,  Twickenham  seemed  likely  to  realise  the  | 
prediction  of  the  latter,  “ that  it  would  become  as  celebrated  as  Baim  or  Tivoli.” 
It  was  the  fashion  to  construct  residences  on  the  Thames  banks,  and  to  make 
the  village  a retiring  place  for  the  celebrities  of  London.  Hudson,  the  painter, 
and  the  early  instructor  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  erected  a dwelling  near  Pope’s 


Villa,  and  in  close  contiguity  to  one  built  by  Scott,  “ the  English  Canaletti,” 
as  he  was  termed,  and  the  friend  of  Hogarth.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller — “ Kneller 
by  heaven,  and  not  a master,  taught” — also  retired  to  Twickenham  to  spend  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.*  On  a stone  inserted  in  the  church  wall,  noting  a grant 
of  space  to  increase  the  limits  of  the  church-yard  by  tire  Duke  of  Somerset  iu 
1713,  Sir  Godfrey  is  named  as  one  of  the  churchwarden®. t 


TWICKENHAM  CHURCH. 


The  parish  church  is  situated  upon  the  edge  of  the  river,  but  it  is  almost 
hidden  from  view  by  a large  island,  sacred  to  picnic  parties,  and  known  as 
Eel-pie  Island,  from  the  most  popular  refreshment  provided  there.  It  is  of 
considerable  length,  and  has  a house  for  the  entertainment  of  water-parties,  the 
whole  of  this  “ ait”  being  devoted  to  their  use.  A narrow  arm  of  the  Thames 
divides  it  from  the  village  of  Twickenham,  and  nearly  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  island  stands  the  church,  iu  front  of  which  is  the  old  vicarage  and  its 
gardens.  The  church  tower  is  an  old  stone  fabric,  apparently  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII. ; the  body  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  iu  1715  ; it  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  April,  1713,  owing  to  neglect.  It  is  chiefly 


pope's  monument. 


remarkable  as  the  mausoleum  of  Pope  and  his  family.  They  are  buried  iu  a 
vaidt  in  front  of  the  communion  rails.  Pope  erected  to  the  memory  of  his 
parents  a tablet  in  the  east  wall  of  the  north  gallery ; and  upon  the  north  wall 


* lie  resided  at  Whitton,  a hamlet  of  the  parish ; he  built  a substantial  brick  mansion 
there  ; the  hall  and  staircase  were  painted  by  Laguerre,  under  his  superintendence,  and  it 
is  said  exhibits  some  of  Sir  Godfrey's  own  handiwork. 

f He  also  officiated  as  a justice  of  peace  for  the  county,  and  several  amusing  anecdotes 
are  given  of  his  adjudications  in  what  he  considered  equity;  in  some  instances  quite 
opposed  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  a soldier  was  brought  before 
him  for  stealing  a joint  of  meat,  but  having  pleaded  that  it  was  the  butcher's  fault  for 
putting  such  a temptation  in  his  way:  Sir  Godfrey  took  his  view  of  the  case,  and  dis- 
charged the  man,  giving  the  astonished  butcher  a severe  reprimand!  Pope  has  alluded 
to  the  decision  in  his  lines — 

“ I think  Sir  Godfrey  should  decide  the  suit. 

Who  sent  the  thief  (that  stole  the  cash)  away, 

And  punished  him  that  put  it  in  his  way.”  + 
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a monument  was  erected  to  the  poet  himself,  by  Bishop  Warburton.*  It  is  of 
pyramidal  form,  of  dark  grey  marble,  with  a medallion  of  the  poet,  as  if  sus- 
pended upou  it,  above  which  is  a laurel  wreath. f On  the  outer  wall  of  the 
church,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  tablet  Pope  placed  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
Beach,  “ in  gratitude  to  a faithful  old  servant,”  who  had  been  his  nurse  and 
constantly  attended  him  for  thirty-eight  years.  Near  it  is  another  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Clive — the  “ Kitty  Clive”  of  Garrick’s  era;  it  bears  a 
long  rhyming  inscription,  commencing : — 

“Clive's  blameless  life  this  tablet  shall  proclaim, 

Iter  moral  virtues  and  her  well-earned  fame.” 

After  making  a competency  by  her  exertions  as  a comic  actress,  she  retired  to 
Twickenham,  and  resided  at  a house  on  the  site  of  Marble  Ilill  Cottage.  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  the  great  tragic  actress,  ou  whom  Garrick  principally  depended  in 
his  great  plays,  also  lived  at  Raymons  Castle  close  by. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  long  line  of  Petersham  Meadows 
terminates  at  the  grounds  of  Ilam  House,  which  is  almost  hidden  in  a mass  of  ! 
noble  trees,  and  stands  nearly  opposite  the  extremity  of  Twickenham  Ait.  This  : 
noble  old  mansion  was  built  in  1010  (as  appears  by  a date  over  the  principal  j 
entrance)  by  Sir  Thomas  Vavasor,  who  was  appointed,  with  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  : 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Marshal’s  Court  in  the  year  ensuing.  It  was  sold  to 
the  Earl  of  Dysart  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  “whose  widow,  Katherine,  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1651,  surrendered  it  to  the  use  of  Sir  Lionel  Tollemache, 
aud  Elizabeth  his  wife,  her  daughter,  who  in  the  year  following,  surrendered 
it  to  the  use  of  Sir  Lionel’s  will.”  \ This  daughter,  by  her  second  marriage,  j 
became  Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  political  power  she 
possessed,  being  one  of  the  busiest  women  of  a busy  age.  Burnet  describes  her 
as  “a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  far  greater  parts.  She  had  a wonderful 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  an  amazing  vivacity  in  conversation.  She  had 


HAM  HOUSE. 


studied  not  only  divinity  and  history,  but  mathematics  and  philosophy.  She 
was  violent  in  everything  she  set  about ; a violent  friend,  but  a much  more 
violent  enemy.”  After  the  Restoration  she  became  the  chief  politician  ; “ she 
took  upon  her  to  determine  everything;  she  sold  all  places;  and  was  wanting 
in  no  methods  that  could  bring  her  money,  which  she  lavished  out  in  a most 
profuse  vanity.”  The  small  dull  chamber  in  which  she  is  traditionally  re- 
ported to  have  received  the  king  and  courtiers,  is  still  preserved  intact;  and 
her  favourite  chair  still  remains  there,  with  her  reading-desk  and  walking-cane 
beside  it.  The  interior  of  the  mansion  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  noble 
houses  of  that  era;  the  ceilings  are  painted  by  Verrio,  and  the  ornaments  and 
furniture  display  the  massive  magnificence  of  decoration  then  in  fashion ; the 
bellows  and  brushes  in  some  of  the  apartments  are  encased  in  silver  ornament, 
and  the  several  drawing-rooms  contain  valuable  and  interesting  relics  in  pro- 
fusion ; few  mansions  in  England  are  more  crowded  with  pictures  and  objects 
of  vertu  than  this.  The  long  gallery  is  hung  with  portraits  of  the  principal 
statesmen  of  the  courts  of  the  Stuarts. § 

On  the  left  bank  a pleasant  field-path  leads  to  Richmond,  over  fertile 
meadows,  studded  with  noble  mansions.  The  first  of  importance  after  passing 
the  ait,  is  Orleans  House,  a noble  mansion  of  red  brick  with  white  quoins. 
Here  resided  Queen  Anne  while  she  was  Princess  of  Denmark.  The  young 
prince,  her  son,  used  to  amuse  himself  by  exercising  a troop  of  boy  soldiers  on 

* It  is  the  one  nearest  the  spectator  in  our  engraving.  That  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gallery,  to  which  the  female  figure  points,  is  that  which  the  poet  placed  to  the  memory 
of  his  parents, 
f Beneath  arc  the  lines 

TOETA  LOQUITUR. 

FOU  ONE  WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  BDK1ED  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

“ Heroes  and  kings  your  distance  keep, 

In  peace  let  our  poor  poet  sleep; 

Who  never  flattered  folks  like  you  : 

Let  Horace  blush,  and  Virgil  too." 

Pope  expressly  directed,  in  his  will,  that  lie  should  be  buried  “near  his  dear  parents," 
and  that  ho  should  be  “ carried  to  the  grave  by  six  of  the  poorest  men  of  the  parish,  to 
each  of  whom  I order  a suit  of  grey  coarse  cloth  as  mourning.” 

J Manning  and  Bray's  History  of  Surrey. 

j In  a small  room  adjacent,  the  famous  opposition  ministry  to  Clarendon,  known  as  the 
“Cabal"  (from  the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  five  noblemen  who  formed  it),  was  wont 
to  meet.  It  is  still  called  “The  Cabal  Chamber."  A full  description  of  this  interesting 
house,  with  many  illustrations,  may  be  found  in  “ The  Baronial  Halls”  (vol.  ii.),  edited 
by  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A. 


the  ait  we  have  spoken  of.  Caroline,  Queen  of  George  II.,  was  once  enter- 
tained here  by  the  then  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  who  on  that  occasion  built 
the  octagon  room,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  the  view.  It  bears 
the  name  of  Orleans  House,  from  having  been  rented  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century;  aud  here  Louis  Philippe,  after- 
wards King  of  the  French,  passed  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  a life  of 
unusual  adventure.  Next  is  Marble  Hill ; it  was  designed,  and  the  building 
superintended,  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  estate  having  been  purchased, 
and  the  house  erected,  by  King  George  II , for  the  Countess  of  Suffolk. 


ORLEANS  HOUSE. 


A very  pleasant  walk  from  Ham  leads  to  the  pretty  and  retired  village  of 
Petersham,  on  the  high  road  between  Richmond  and  Kingston.  It  was  famous 
in  times  long  gone  by,  but  is  now  chieily  remarkable  for  the  renowned  esta- 
blishment of  Dr.  Ellis — Sudbrook  Park — renowned  for  its  “water  cure,”  by 
which  many  have  obtained  happiness  with  health.  We  believe  there  is  no  place 
of  the  kind  throughout  the  kingdom  better  conducted;  the  principle  adopted 
with  so  much  success  is  no  doubt  greatly  aided  by  the  pure  air,  the  tranquillity 
of  umbrageous  walks,  the  close  vicinity  to  Richmond  Park,  and  that  retirement 
from  thought  and  labour  which  are  the  best  ministers  to  disease,  either  of 
body  or  mind. 

Petersham  is  very  closely  associated  with  our  earliest  and  pleasantest  me- 
mories of  the  Thames : many  years  have  passed  since  we  occupied  a small 
cottage  in  that  quiet  village ; and  with  it  not  a few  of  our  happiest  associa- 
tions are  connected.  We  ask  leave  of  our  readers,  therefore,  to  introduce  to 
them  one  of  these  “memories;”  desiring  to  make  them  acquainted  with  a 
character  who  cannot  yet  have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  that  quiet  and  com- 
paratively unaltered  neighbourhood. 

Peter  Petersham — we  knew  him  a long  time  ago  in  the  pretty  village  of 
Petersham  ; his  name  was  Peter,  and  so  we  always  called  him  Peter  Petersham, 
or  Petersham  Peter,  it  did  not  matter  which.  He  was  then  a stalwart  green- 
eyed  man — indeed  we  fancied  he  had  a green-toned  skin — and  his  hair  looked 
more  like  a tangle  of  green  water-plants  than  human  hair,  it  was  so  damp  aud 
clinging.  We  seldom  strolled  without  meeting  him  in  the  lane  that  led  from  the 
corner  of  our  cottage  garden  to  the  noble  avenues  and  quaint  imaginings  of 
Ham  House,  where  old  Lady  Dysart  then  resided,  and  used  to  drive  out  of  those 
stately  gates  (which  seemed  intended  to  send  forth  only  stalely  carriages  with 
six  portly  horses — the  carriages  containing  only  big  wigs  and  high  heads)  in  a 
tiny  carriage,  drawn  by  a pony,  who  seemed  to  think  his  life  depended  ou  his 
swiftness  ; a wonderful  old  lady  she  was — nearly  ninety — quite  blind,  highly 
rouged,  and  wearing  a round  black  hat,  aud  a cloth  something,  that  seemed  an 
ancieut  riding-habit.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  “ turn-out”  bowling  along 
the  avenue.  As  we  have  said,  we  seldom  reached  the  superb  trees  without 
encountering  Petersham  Peter,  looking  as  if  he  was  the  river  god,  who  kept 
his  cold  guard  in  the  midst  of  the  stately  “plcasance” — all  walled  in  so  grim 
and  green — and  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a desire  for  roving,  to  ascer- 
tain if  Ihe  world  was  going  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  old  Lady  Lauderdale. 
Peter  was  very  erect,  and  looked  as  if  his  figure  were  draped  for  effect;  his 
garments  hung  loosely  about  him,  aud  he  carried  a dangling  fishing-net  on 
a pole,  with  several  eel  baskets  aud  indescribable  things  lie  used  for  Thames 
fishing,  or  poaching,  or  anything  “handy.”  Sometimes  you  came  upon  him 
stretched  at  his  full  length  upon  a bank  sloping  to  the  Thames ; however 
sleepy  or  heavy  he  might  look,  be  sure  be  was  watching  a kingfisher,  or  noting 
if  any  particular  “jack,”  or  miraculous  eel,  made  their  water-home  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Sometimes  while  rowing  round  an  “ait,”  or  cross- 
ing to  Twickenham,  Peter  was  seen  rising  from  among  the  reeds  or  rushes,  or 
leaning  in  one  of  his  most  picturesque  attitudes  by  the  hollow  trunk  of  an 
aged  willow'.  Sometimes  you  met  him  in  Richmond  Park,  and  lie  knew'  every 
dell  and  tree,  and  could  tell  you  where  the  “ liveliest  snakes,”  and  greenest 
lizards,  and  best  flies  for  fly-fishing,  were  to  be  found.  He  called  bottom 
fishing  “ mud-grubbing,”  and  always  said  that  whoever  was  fond  of  catching 
fish  in  an  unnatural,  “ unlegitimate  ” way,  deserved  hanging.  What  Peter’s 
unnatural  and  unlegitimate  way  of  catching  fish  was  is  more  than  we  believe 
was  known  : he  had  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  aud  very  quaint  and  original 
they  doubtless  were ; but  our  own  opinion  was,  that  Peter  caught  fish,  or 
aught  else,  when  and  how  lie  could,  without  reference  to  any  standard  of  right 
or  wrong.  We  have  said  that  a long  pole,  w ith  a landing-net  dangling  from 
one  end,  rested  on  his  shoulder;  he  also  carried  no  end  of  rods,  and  lines,  and 
traps  for  moles  or  beetles — queer  implements  only  comprehended  by  himself. 
Pie  was  a good  practical  cntymologist,  though  he  made  rare  mistakes  with  the 
scientific  names,  which  he  always  attempted;  and  whenever  he  had  a rare  speci- 
men to  show',  lie  would  suddenly  drop  all  his  paraphernalia  on  the  grass,  and 
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beckoning  to  you  in  a peculiarly  mysterious  manner,  exclaim,  “Ah  ! ah  ! now 
for  a sight ; he  be  a wonder ! I never  did  see — there  he  be ! I got  un ! — 
in  vulgaris  a genu-ine  mole  cricket,  but  proper  Grigollot  taltapa  vulgaris. 
Ah  ! ah  ! ah  ! Let  un  alone,  miss — you  do  be  always  wanting  to  touch  un ; 
you’ll  get  bitten  some  time.  You’d  pull  a snake  by  the  tail,  you  would; 
or  a too-fld  out  on  his  hole — never  did  see  sich  a young  lady.  ’Taint  fem-enine 
to  have  no  fear.  Young  ladies  as  I know  come  down  from  Lou’un  for  a day’s 
pleasure ; they  go  hootin’  and  screamin’  and  faintin’,  they  do,  at  their  own 
shadder — pretty  little  innocent  dears  they  be.  But,  loak  ! they  got  no  sense — 
no,  not  a bit  o’ sense;  fear’d  o’ frogs — don’t  know  a frog  from  a toa-i/d; 
fear’d  o’  earwigs,  scream  into  next  week  at  a spider,  and  doan’t  know  an  eel 
from  a sarpint — that’s  edication  ! They  cum  to  me,  and  they  say,  ‘ Mister — 
what’s  yer  name?’  An’  I say,  ‘Peter.’  An’  they  say,  ‘I  want  a nightingale, 
Mr.  Peter.’  An’  I say,  ‘ Do  ’ee?’  An’  they  say,  ‘ Yes;  I want  a nightingale 
to  take  to  town  this  evening ; and  you  must  engage  it  to  live  and  to  sing — 
only  it  mustn’t  sing  too  loud ; and  it  must  be  quite  tame,  and  eat  out  on  my 
hand.’  Them’s  the  sort  o’  knowledge  they  have,  t ’expect  the  bird  that’s  born 
to  freedom  and  fresh  air,  that  the  baud  o’  man  was  never  intended  to  rest  on, 
to  be  tame,  and  to  be  sure  to  live,  like  one  of  them  dirty  sparras  ! I knew  a chap 
once — he  was  a rare  one — well,  he  sold  one  of  them  wise  young  uns  a sparra 
for  a nightingale  ; he  pulled  some  feathers  out  of  it  to  make  it  look  slim.  The 
innocent  look  of  the  young  un  when  she  said, — ‘ Oh,  it’s  a brown  bird  !’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  miss,’  he  says. 

“ ‘ I wish  you  would  make  it  sing  just  a little  now  for  me  to  hear  it.’ 

“ * I can’t,  miss ; it’s  a nightingale,  not  a davingalc.’ 

“ * Ye’r  sure  it ’s  a nightingale  ?’ 

“ ‘ Honour  bright  as  the  Thames  in  sunshine.”’ 

“Then,”  we  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  “Peter,  it  was  you  who  sold  the 
young  lady  a sparrow  as  a nightingale — for  you  always,  when  you  tell  a great 
story  or  commit  a great  fraud,  say  ‘honour  bright  as  the  Thames!’  ” 

“Do  I,  miss?  Well,  maybe  it  was  me — maybe  I was  taken  in  meeself — 
maybe  I didn’t  find  the  diil'er  until  it  was  sold,”  and  Peter  laughed.  “Ah! 
ah  ! the  fun  was,  one  of  the  company  said  it  was  as  like  a sparra  as  one  pea  is 
like  another  ; how  I did  laugh  to  myself,  for  she  grew  quite  offended  like,  and 
insisted  that  this  was  a light  brown  bird,  but  that  a sparra  was  next  to  black. 
She  had  Lonnon  sparras  in  her  eye,  pretty  dear!” 

Petersham  Peter  would  cheat  you  whenever  and  wherever  he  could  ; he  had 
a supreme  contempt  for  all  who  were  not  as  conversant  with  country 
concerns  as  himself:  aud,  if  possible,  he  entertained  a still  greater  contempt 
for  those  who  did  not  render  due  homage  to  the  river  Thames.  Peter  did 
not  deny  that  there  were  other  rivers  in  the  world,  but  he  was  indifferent, 
quite  indifferent  about  them  ; they  might  be  longer,  and  broader,  and  deeper 
— but  they  were  not  the  Thames  ! 

“Lookee,”  Peter  would  say,  when,  from  a mere  love  of  mischief,  we  drew 
depreciating  comparisons  between  the  Thames  and  other  rivers — I mean  when 
we  depreciated  the  Thames — “ Lookee,  it’s  all  very  well  to  say  there  be  finer 
rivers,  and  I say,  Show  un,  and  they  never  do  show  un  ; so  why  should  I 
believe  un?” 

“ You  wont  go  and  see  them,  Peter.” 

“ AVhy  should  I?  Ain’t  I well  here  ? Can’t  I see  every  cloud  that  passes 
in  that  clear  water,  without  the  trouble  of  lookin’  up  ? Doesn’t  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  the  kings  of  all  the  nations  of  the  yearth,  stand  on  Richmon’  llill — the 
baud  playin’  and  the  barges  goin’ — and  bless  the  ’lmigkty  Father  for  their 
eyesight  to  show  un  sich  a river  ? Likely  they’d  come  here  to  look  at  un,  if 
she  wasn’t  the  finest  upon  yearth ; the  birds  o’  y’air  sing  sweeter  upon  her 
banks  than  they  do  in  Windsor  forest — it’s  a fact.  An’  as  to  fish!  match  me 
Thames  eels  in  Europe,  that’s  all.  Doesn’t  the  king  of  the  French  send  for 
’em?  Finer  rivers  is  there?  1 say,  Snow  un.  The  Thames  is  my  fayther 
and  mother  too  ; I never  knowed  any  other — I don’t  own  any  other.  Wasn’t 
1 found  in  a clump  o’  withies,  a roaring  agin’  a March  wind?  And  Mathey 
Prongs,  the  ould  angler,  didn’t  he  first  think  I was  a fish,  and  threw  his  rod 
at  me  over  the  bed  o’  yellow  water-lilies  ? and  when  the  hook  struck  me,  I 
stopt  roarin’,  and  laughed.  Ah  ! ah  ! So  he  knew  I was  a Briton,  and  worth 
the  rareing,  and  brought  me  home  rowled  up  in  his  landin’  net.  And  didn’t 
the  dame — Dame  Prongs — (my  mammy  I colls  her) — didn’t  she  feed  me  up 
on  roach,  and  dace,  and  gudgeons,  and  cels?  And  when  was  I,  from  the  time 
I could  go  alone,  a day  out  of  the  waters  o’  the  Thames?  It  wouldu’t  drown 
me,  or  gi’e  me  cold;  it  was  mother’s  milk  to  me.  Didn’t  I play  with  the 
cygnets  until  the  swans  thought  me  of  their  own  brood?  The  water-coot 
wouldn’t  leave  her  eggs  while  I counted  them ; and  though  I’m  not  a rcg’lar 
anything — not  boatman  or  fisherman — I makes  a good  livin’  at  times  out  on 
its  waters,  at  times  out  on  its  banks.  Sure  I’ve  a right  to  speak  o’  my  own 
Thames  ! There  isn’t  a rower,  a punter,  or  a bnrger  from  Oxford  to  Kcw  that 
doesn’t  give  me  good  morra  or  good  night  by  land  or  water.” 

Years  came  and  went — they  arc  ever  coming  and  going — all  of  mingled 
sunshine  and  shadows ; the  sunshine  very  bright,  the  shadows,  thank  Him 
who  orders  both,  seldom  deepening  into  gloom.  Sometimes  we  spent  our 
summers  abroad,  sometimes  among  our  own  islands,  amid  its  hills  and 
valleys,  its  palaces  and  cottages,  enjoying  its  rivers  and  its  lakes — enjoying, 
and  not  unfrcqucntly  agreeing  with  Peter,  that  there  might  be  finer  rivers  than 
the  Thames — only  “show  un.” 

The  few  persons  we  knew  at  Petersham  had  quitted  it,  or  added  to  the 
mounds  in  its  church-yard.  We  seldom  went  to  Richmond  without  inquiring 
about  Peter ; but  we  never  heard  of  him ; he  was  nowhere  seen ; his  haunts 
knew  him  no  more : his  name  even  seemed  forgotten. 

Lately  we  have  been  mightily  taken  with  aquaria ; there  is  great  fascina- 
nation  in  our  mimic  lakes,  whcthcA  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  in  their  glass 
enclosures.  We  like  to  see  our  fislt  sporting  amid  forests  of  valisnaria,  and 
the  zoophytes  clinging  literally  to  their  native  rocks.  One  of  our  practical 
friends,  whose  vivarium  is  our  admiration  (perhaps  that  same  admiration  is 
mingled  with  a little  envy),  in  a most  generous  and  disinterested  manner  offered 


to  send  us  his  wise  man — not  of  the  woods,  but  of  the  rivers — a most  wonder- 
ful old  man,  who  knew  every  water-plant,  every  insect,  every  fish  and  creeping 
thing  to  be  found  near,  or  in,  the  waters  of  the  Thames.  It  was  very 
generous  thus  to  open  the  flood-gate  of  his  own  knowledge  to  us ; we  could  not 
help  sighing  wheu  we  thought  of  poor  Petersham  Peter — what  a treasure  he 
would  be  to  us  now — what  plants,  and  water  insects,  aud  fish  we  should  have  ! 
And  then  we  might  “out-llerod  Herod;”  we  might  introduce  our  wise  man 
to  our  friend,  and  between  the  two  wise  men  we  should  rival  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
his  acres  of  vivaria  iu  the  Zoological  Gardens.  But  Peter  must  have  long 
gone  it  Oil  E ; he  was  an  old  man  thirty  years  ago. 

Our  friend’s  wise  man  came : at  a distance  he  looked  like  a doubled-up 
fishing-rod,  with  its  loose  case  hanging  about  it.  He  was  stooping  over  a very 
dirty,  rusty  tin  can.  We  could  not  at  first  see  his  face — when  we  did,  it  was 
so  tangled  and  matted  over  with  grizzled  hair,  that  except  for  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  his  very  restless  but  human  eyes,  it  might  have  been  the  face  of  an 
enlarged  Skye  terrier — it  was  literally  all  hair.  We  asked  what  he  had 
brought,  anil  the  contents  of  the  can,  whose  names,  as  he  poured  them  out, 
would  have  formed  addenda  to  Yarrell’s  British  Fishes ; many  of  them 
were  new  to  us,  perhaps  it  was  from  the  manner  in  which  the  old  fisherman 
pronounced  their  names.  lie  was  certainly  very  old — the  veins  and  muscles 
of  his  hands  were  lined  and  netted  under  the  horny  skin  like  fret-work — 
surely  warm,  gushing,  life-sustaining  blood  could  not  creep,  much  less  flow, 
through  these  ossified  veins ! He  had  by  a restless  movement  of  his  head 
thrown  back  his  hair  from  a high,  narrow  forehead,  and  there  the  skin  seemed 
literally  pleated — furrow  after  furrow  of  bronzed  skin — fold  upon  fold.  He 
would  have  been  more  interesting,  though  probably  less  picturesque,  if  he  had 
been  something  cleaner ; but  that  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  Still  he  was 
a picture  Rembrandt  would  have  copied;  had  he  been  dressed  for  effect, 
the  effect  probably  would  not  have  been  so  good, — there  was  marvellous  relief  to 
the  blue  jacket  and  loose  trowsers  in  the  deep  red  waistccat,  and  bright  (dirty 
bright)  folds  of  what  looked  like  an  Indiau  scarf  wound  round  his  throat,  one 
end  tossed  over  his  shoulder,  the  other  descending  below  his  waist ; the  won- 
derful folds  and  shadows  of  his  hair  and  beard, — the  strange  markings,  such 
iron-pen  markings,  on  his  brow  and  hands, — his  wrists  rugged  and  gnarled 
as  the  “crouch  oak”  at  Addlcstone,  that  has  numbered  five  hundred  years, — his 
back  bowed, — his  marvellous  leanness,  aud  the  deep  booming  of  his  voice, 
echoing  as  if  from  an  empty  cask  suddenly  inspired  by  vitality, — his  eyes,  too, 
blinked  and  glittered  when  he  stooped  over  the  large  cau;  we  saw  their  reflection 
in  the  water  like  twin  balls  of  fire.  He  was  a strange  old  man — so  strange 
and  unlike  any  creature  we  had  ever  seen,  that  while  he  bent  and  bowed  over 
his  can,  drawing  up  first  one,  and  then  another  little  sparkling,  floundering  fish 
out  of  the  water,  we  gave  no  heed  to  his  words,  but  simply  looked  at  him  ; at 
last,  dropping  one  of  those  abominable  loaches — they  are  always  making  believe 
to  die,  yet  they  never  do  die,  and  are  so  greedy — well,  dropping  a panting  loach 
into  the  can,  he  exclaimed — “What  ’ill  un  buy?  will  un  buy  nothing? — 
there’s  no  more  suitable  fish  for  vivarrummis  to  be  had, — all  as  tame  as 
silky  lambs, — cum  when  ye  whistle,  wag  their  tails,  eat  out  of  un  hands. 
Bless  ’ee.  I’ve  got  lizards  would  follec  un  over  the  house  like  dogs,  and  wont 
drink  Lun non  water — there ! I’m  tellin’  no  lie,  honour  bright  as  the 
Thames  in  ’shine  ! ” 

“ Aud  you,”  we  said,  “you  are  Petersham  Peter  ! ” 

The  old  man  drew  himself  up  as  erect  as  he  coidd,  aud  looking  strangely 
about,  exclaimed  iu  a low,  husky  voice,  “ Who  said  that?  say  un  agin.” 

“ You  are  Petersham  Peter  ! ” 

He  advanced  slowly  towards  us,  shading  his  bewildered  eyes  with  his  hand, 
peering  awfully  into  our  face,  examining  us  feature  by  feature.  At  first 
his  eyes  gleamed  brightly,  then  they  became  dark  and  dull,  and  heaving  a 
heavy  sigh,  he  turned  away — “ I doan’t  know  ’ee — I never  saw  un  before.” 

“ Yes,  Peter,  you  did, — years  ago,  when  we  were  young,” — aud  we  recalled 
such  little  incidents  as  had  made  impressions  oil  our  own  minds. 

“ Ah  ! ah ! mole-crickets,  and  nightingales,  an’  pleasant  meadows,  sweet 
hay,  cygnets.  Ah  ! and  the  ould  little  grand  lady  in  her  flying  carriage,  she 
went  to  dust  sooner  than  Peter.  Ah  ! You  never  kuow’d  harm  of  ould  Peter, 
did  ye  ? Did  ye  ? ” he  repeated  almost  fiercely. 

“ No,  Peter  ! ” 

“ I wouldn’t  ha’  wronged  the  noble  river  of  a can  of  water ! I loved  it, — 
you  know  I loved  it ! My  own  river  ! I always  said  when  they  talked  of 
finer  rivers,  ‘ Show  un,’  but  they  never  did,  though  they  sent  me  to  seek  un, 
away — away  over  the  sea.  It  was  no  great  harm  I done,  to  send  an  old  man 
out  of  his  country ; they  thought  I’d  never  live  to  cum  back,  but  I did,  ye 
sec  : but  I’m  not  Petersham  Peter  now.  I’ve  never  been  that  side  o’  Lunnun 
since” — he  paused,  and  then  smoothing  his  hair  down,  he  made  a sort  of 
bow,  assuming  a low,  querulous  tone,  “ I’m  a very  old  man,  lady,  and  no 
clear  in  y’n  brain,  or  y’n  eye  ; I’m  broken  all-tlie-gather.  I keeps  Greenwich 
way,  and  gets  me  little  live  stock  out  of  rain-full  streams,  and  green-jacketed 
pools,  I does,” — he  looked  round  stealthily,  and  added,  “ they  doan’t  know  me 
Greenwich  way — they  never  did.  Some  night  I’ll  try  to  watch  for  moonshine, 
and  just  ha’  one  look  over  the  hill,  before  I die,  at  the  gay  river.  Only  when 
I cum  agin,  don’t  call  me  that  name.  May  be,  if  ye  did,  some  one,  unawares, 
might  ask  for  my  ticket  o’  leave,  and,  hush ! I got  none ; but  I’m  not  worth 
sendin’  out  o’  the  country  agin.  I’m  not  dear  y’n  brain,  or  y’n  eye ! ” He 
paused,  shook  his  head,  and  while  mechanically  dipping  up  his  fish  in  the 
miniature  landing-net,  he  soliloquised,  glancing  dreamily  at  us — “ It  cum  so 
stunnin’,  yet  so  sweet  it  cum  over  me — so  queer,  ‘ Petersham  Peter,’ — just 
like  a boat  hail  from  tother  world.  I wish  I knew  rightly  who  you  be  ! You 
can’t  be  she;  she  was  slim  as  rod  osier,  and  wonderful  fond  of  letting  all  my 
fish  go  out  of  the  well  o’  the  boat  right  into  the  river.  Ah ! ah  ! Turn  all 
the  eels  out  of  the  pots,  if  she  could,  and  wouldn’t  spit  an  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco— vulgaris.  Ah,  dear ! I forget  it.  She  was  as  bright  a young  un  as 
the  Thames  in  sunshine ! No,  no  ! why,  you’d  make  two  o’  she  ! an’  yet,  how 
be  it  ? Petersham  Peter  ! ” 


RECENT  SCIENTIFIC  APPLICATIONS 
TO  THE  ART  OF  DYEING. 

DYES  PRODUCED  FROM  GUANO,  COAL-TAR, 
AND  GRASS. 

Since  the  days  when  the  Tyrian  purple  and 
the  scarlet  of  the  Kerraes  lent  their  brilliant 
hues  to  the  garments  with  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  shores  of  the  YEgean  decorated 
themselves,  man  has  constantly  sought  to  ob- 
tain new  colours,  or  to  vary  those  which  he 
already  possessed.  The  mineral,  the  vegetable, 
and  the  animal  kingdoms  have  been  eagerly 
searched  for  tinctures  with  which  the  product 
of  the  cotton-plant,  the  silk  of  the  worm,  or 
the  hair  or  wool  of  animals,  could  be  rendered 
ornamental.  Ere  yet  there  was  a thought  of 
science,  men  expressed  juices,  made  infusions, 
and,  in  fact,  performed,  in  their  empirical  way, 
experiments  which  were  really  chemical;  and 
although  there  was  much  waste  of  time,  and 
more  of  material,  they  now  and  then  stumbled 
upon  some  interesting  fact.  These  facts, 
whether  noticed  through  some  accident,  or 
arrived  at  by  careful  research,  not  unfrcquently 
became  the  sources  of  great  profit  to  the  dis- 
coverer, and  hence  we  have  the  ennoblement 
of  many  a family ; and  names  derived  from  the 
arts  they  advanced,  still  remain  among  the 
nobility  of  Florence  and  of  Venice.  The  alche- 
mists brought  into  Europe,  from  their  Arabian 
homes,  the  germs  of  many  of  the  arts,  which 
took  root  and  flourished  in  what  are  now  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe.  Although  those  re- 
markable enthusiasts  were  led,  by  the  accident 
of  the  times,  to  devote  their  attention  mainly 
to  the  discovery  of  the  water  of  life,  and  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  we  find  many  valuable 
discoveries  recorded  by  them,  made  in  humbler 
paths,  and  which  led  to  the  advancement  of 
many  of  the  useful  arts.  Numerous  pigments 
and  various  dyes  resulted  from  the  discoveries 
of  these  early  chemists,  and  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  useful  mordants  which 
we  now  employ  in  our  process  of  dyeing. 
When  we  look  at  the  permanence  and  the 
beauty  of  the  colours  employed  by  the  old 
masters — when,  indeed,  we  examine  the  fres- 
coes of  Pompeii,  or  the  wall-paintings  of  the 
Egyptians — we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
beauty  and  the  permanence  of  the  colours 
which  men  in  those  early  days  possessed. 
Much  of  the  textile  fabric  which  has  been 
preserved  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  displays  the 
persistence  of  the  dyes  employed  in  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

Still,  notwithstanding  our  wealth  in  colours, 
chemists  have  never  ceased  to  introduce  to 
our  notice  new  ones;  and  we  have  now  to 
record  a few  of  the  most  recent,  and  by  no 
means  least  important  discoveries,  which  have 
been  made  in  the  production  of  colours  suited 
for  the  dyer  or  calico-printer.  Of  late  years, 
the  public  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  asto- 
nished by  the  announcement  that  some  delicate 
perfumes  and  peculiar  aromatic  essences  could 
be  prepared  from  the  refuse  matters  of  large 
towns  and  the  waste  of  manufactures.  Essences 
which  are  now  employed  in  flavouring  con- 
fectionery, and  for  scenting  the  oils  and  po- 
mades of  the  perfumer,  are  derived  from  some 
of  the  most  offensive  of  refuse  materials. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  chemistry  is 
more  remarkable  than  this  transmutation  of 
compounds.  We  see,  on  one  hand,  a mass 
of  putrefying  matter,  from  which  the  most 
offensive  effluvia  are  liberated ; and  on  the  other 
a delicate  essence,  which  goes  by,  and  deserves, 
the  name  of  “ millefleur,”  “ bouquet  of  flowers,” 
or  some  such  term,  the  result  of  chemical 
treatment.  The  extent  to  which  this  change 
is  produced  is  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote 
told  by  Dr.  Hofmann  in  his  memoir  “On  the 
Phosphorous  Bases.”  One  of  the  compounds 


obtained,  called  by  its  discoverer  t rid hyl phos- 
phine, has  a very  peculiar  odour,  “ penetrating 
and  benumbing,” — some  of  these  phosphorous 
compounds  being,  in  smell,  “ intolerable.”  Of 
this  compound  Dr.  Hofmann  remarks  iu  a 
note  as  follows : — “ There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  fact  that  the  odour  of  a substance  may  be 
considerably  changed  by  dilution.  Several  years 
ago,  when  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  dif- 
ferent ethers  which  have  found  numerous 
applications  in  perfumery,  I had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  observing  how  the  desired  aroma, 
which  was  absent  in  the  pure  substance,  was 
brought  out  by  dilution  with  alcohol.  The 
hyacinth  smell  of  the  dilute  phosphorous  base, 
triethyl p/mphine , is  so  characteristic,  that 
one  morning  I found  in  my  laboratory  a large 
basket  filled  with  hyacinths,  the  present  of  a 
lady  friend  of  mine,  who,  interested  in  my 
labours,  had  a strong  impression  that  triethyl- 
phosphine  must  be  present  in  the  hyacinth. 
In  the  interest  of  science,  the  entire  floral 
adornment  of  the  garden  had  been  unmercifully 
sacrificed ! It  would  have  been  ungrateful  not 
to  distil  them,  but  I regret  to  say,  that  the 
anticipation  of  the  amiable  donor,  who  wished 
to  enrich  me  with  so  interesting  a discovery, 
proved  unfounded.  The  hyacinth  does  not 
contain  any  phosphorous  base.” 

No  less  curious  and  instructive,  are  some  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  iu  regard  to 
colour.  Dr.  Prout,  many  years  since,  found 
that  the  excretions  of  serpents,  when  heated 
with  nitric  acid  and  a little  ammonia,  gave 
a most  beautiful  purple  colour,  to  whicu  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  purpurate  of  ammonia. 
This  substance  is,  when  dry,  of  a dark  red 
colour,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  giving  that 
fluid  a very  fine  red  tint.  This  solution  not 
only  gives  a precipitate  with  metallic  salts,  but, 
when  evaporated,  yields  beautiful  crystals, 
having  the  remarkable  iridescent  appearance  of 
beetles’  wings.  The  German  chemists,  Liebig 
and  Wohler,  have  investigated  this  subject, 
and  they  have  oblained  from  uric  acid  this 
substance,  which  they  have  called  murexide , 
and  a new  class  of  organic  substances,  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  facilitated  the  appli- 
cation of  murexide  to  dyeing  and  printing. 

It  was  Mr.  Saac,  however,  who  first  applied 
this  remarkable  product  in  the  dyeing  of  fabrics. 
His  process  consisted  in  dipping  woollen  cloth, 
previously  prepared  with  a salt  of  tin,  into  a 
weak  solution  of  alloxan  or  erythric  acid — a 
product  discovered  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  during 
their  investigations  on  urea.  When  the  cloth 
so  prepared  is  dried  and  submitted  to  heat, 
a fine  crimson  is  generated,  and  if  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  ammonia,  it  is  considerably  in- 
creased in  intensity.  Mr.  Saac’s  experiments 
have  been  followed  up  by  those  of  Mr.  Schlum- 
berger  and  of  M.  dc  Loudly.  By  the  processes 
of  the  former  investigators  murexide  could  not 
be  made  to  impart  its  colour  to  silk  or  cotton ; 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  however,  this  has 
been  most  successfully  effected. 

M.  de  Pouilly  dips  the  silk  into  a concen- 
trated solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  mixed 
with  murexide,  squeezing  the  silk  well,  and 
hanging  it  in  the  air, — when  a maguiGccnt 
crimson  insoluble  compound  is  fixed  on  the 
silk. 

Messrs.  Landt  and  Schlumberger  are  stated 
to  be  the  discoverers  of  a method  for  applying 
the  murexide  on  cotton. 

The  fabric  is  mordanted  with  nitrate  of  lead, 
passed  into  an  alkali,  and  then  dyed  with  the 
murexide.  It  is  lastly  dipped  into  a solution 
of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  which  brings  out 
the  colour  in  its  full  brilliancy.  Other  dyers 
and  calico-printers  have  much  improved  this 
process,  especially  Messrs.  Dolfus  & Co.,  in 
France,  and  Mr.  Lightfoot,  in  Lancashire. 
They  print  murexide  with  an  excess  of  nitrate 
of  lead ; then  they  cither  expose  the  cloth  to 


the  action  of  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  or  they 
pass  it  through  a solution  of  caustic  soda 
mixed  with  sal-ammoniac. 

In  the  application  of  this  colour  to  moussc- 
line-de-laine,  and  such  like  mixed  up  fabrics, 
Mr.  Schlumberger  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  wool  employed  in  the  fabric  is 
first  prepared  by  uniting  binoxide  of  tin  with 
it.  The  double  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
tin,  a salt  known  to  calico-printers  as  pink 
salt,  is  first  employed.  The  prepared  cloth  is 
then  printed  with  the  following  mixture  : — One 
part  of  murexide,  six  parts  of  nitrate  of  lead, 
and  two  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  pieces 
so  printed  are  allowed  to  rest  for  two  or  three 
days,  when,  to  fix  the  purpurate  of  lead  on 
the  cotton,  and  the  purpurate  of  ammonia  on 
the  wool,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  cloth  into 
the  following  bath  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury : 
water,  100  gallons,  bichloride  of  mercury 
six  pounds,  acetate  of  soda  twelve  pounds, 
acetic  acid  two  quarts.  This  brings  out  the 
colour  in  great  beauty  and  permanence. 

Our  agriculturists  were  much  delighted  at 
the  discovery  of  those  remarkable  deposits  of 
certain  sea-fowls  on  the  coasts  of  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Africa,  known  as  guano.  The  remarkable 
fertilizing  powers  of  this  substance  have  led  to 
an  immense  demand,  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
guano  are  annually  imported  into  this  country. 
This  important  natural  product  has  the  follow- 
ing composition : — 

Urate  of  ammonia 
Oxalate  of  ammonia 
Oxalate  of  lime  . 

Phosphate  of  ammonia 
Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnes 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Ditto  of  soda 
Sal-ammoniac 
Phosphate  of  lime. 

Clay  and  sand 
Water  and  organic  matter 

From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  we  have  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  mur- 
exide existing  in  the  guano ; and  from  this 
excretion,  which  has  been  for  years  gathering 
on  the  remote  islands  of  the  South  American 
and  African  shores,  we  are  now  preparing  this 
beautiful  dye. 

Several  splendid  colours  have  lately  been 
obtained  from  coal-tar.  By  chemical  means 
we  can  prepare  from  the  refuse  tar  of  our  gas- 
works, a peculiar  compound  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  called  aniline.  Coal-tar  is 
agitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  seizes 
upon  the  basic  oils,  and  the  clear  liquor,  contain^ 
ing  an  hydrochlorate  of  these  oils,  is  decanted 
oil'.  This  is  evaporated  over  an  open  fire  until 
it  begins  to  disengage  acrid  fumes,  which  indi- 
cate the  commencement  of  decomposition,  and 
it  is  then  filtered  to  separate  any  adhering 
neutral  compounds.  By  potash,  or  by  milk 
of  lime,  the  hydrochlorates  arc  then  decom- 
posed, the  bases  being  liberated  in  the  form 
of  a brown  oil,  consisting  of  a mixture  of 
aniline,  and  an  analogous  compound  called 
leucol.  This  oil  is  submitted  to  distillation, 
and  the  aniline  is  chiefly  found  in  that  portion 
which  passes  over  at  about,  3(30°  Fahr.  The 
aniline  is  purified  by  repeated  distillations,  and 
by  treatment  again  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Aniline  combines  with  acids,  forming  a long 
series  of  salts  which  are  in  every  respect  analo- 
gous to  the  corresponding  salts  of  ammonia. 
They  are  nearly  all  soluble  and  crystallisable, 
and  are  decomposed  by  the  mineral  alkalies,  with 
liberation  of  aniline.  These  salts  are  generally 
colourless,  but  become  red  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  sulphate  of  aniline  is  the  only  salt  of 
this  series  with  which  we  have,  at  present,  to 
deal.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  aniline  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  gently 
till  the  salt  separates.  It  crystallises  from 
boiling  alcohol  in  the  form  of  beautiful  colour- 
less plates,  of  a silvery  lustre.  The  crystals, 
like  the  other  salts  of  aniline,  redden  by  expo- 
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! sure  to  tlie  air.  From  this  salt  several  fine 
colours  have  been  procured  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Perkin,  of  Greenford  Green,  near  Harrow, 
which  are  of  different  shades  of  violet,  some 
approaching  to  purple,  while  others  are  more 
pink.  The  process  of  the  manufacture  of  these 
colours  has  been  patented : from  the  specifica- 
tion we  copy  the  following  description  of  it : — 
“Take  equivalent  portions  of  sulphate  of 
aniline  and  bichromate  of  potash,  dissolve  them 
in  water,  and  mix  the  solutions.  After  they  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  the 
whole  is  thrown  upon  a filter,  and  the  black 
precipitate  which  is  formed  is  washed  and 
: dried.  This  is  then  digested  with  coal-tar 

naptha  to  extract  a brown  resinous  substance, 
i and  finally  digested  with  methylated  spirits,  to 
dissolve  out  the  colouring  matter,  which  is 
left  behind  as  a coppery  friable  mass,  on  dis- 
tilling off  the  spirit.  This  being  mixed  with  a 
, little  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid,  forms  the  dyeing 
liquor.”  This  fine  colour  rivals  the  delicate  ana 
admired  colours  of  orchil — and  it  has  this 
1 great  advantage  over  it,  that  it  is  not  destroyed 
by  light.  Mr.  Crace  Calvert  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lowe  have  also  obtained  from  coal-tar  products 
! having  a most  extraordinary  dyeing  power,  and 
yielding  colours  nearly  as  beautiful  as  safflower 
pinks  and  cochineal  crimsons;  and  what  increases 
| the  interest  of  this  coal-tar  product  is,  that  by 
a process  discovered  by  these  chemists,  they 
| can  obtain  with  it,  on  a piece  of  calico  mordanted 
for  madder  colours,  “all  the  various  colours  and 
shades  given  by  the  madder-root,  as  violet, 
purple,  chocolate,  pink  and  red.”  Again,  Mr. 
Calvert  says:  “The  only  thing  which  has 
prevented  us  from  introducing  into  the  market 
the  crown  red  inodorous  paper  which  we  pre- 
pare, has  been,  that  it  is  as  yet  too  expensive 
to  compete  with  this  extraordinary  colour- 
giving root;  but,  we  intend  pursuing  our 
researches,  in  the  hope  of  employing  it  as  a 
substitute  for  safflower  or  cochineal,  two 
colouring  matters  the  price  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  induce  us  to  continue  our 
investigations.  We  may  add  that  our  imitation 
of  safflower  colour  stands  soap  and  light,  whilst 
safflower  colours  do  not.” 

The  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves  is 
familiar  to  all:  it  is  the  result  of  a highly 
carbonized  compound  effected  by  the  agency 
of  light.  If  a plant  is  made  to  grow  in  dark- 
ness it  has  yellow  leaves  and  white  stalks — 
this  colouring  compound — chlorophylle — is  not 
fcrmed.  The  more  intense  the  solar  light  the 
more  abundantly  is  the  green  colour  produced ; 
hence  the  leaves  of  all  tropical  plants  are  much 
darker  than  those  which  grow  in  the  more 
temperate  regions  of  the  earth.  If  we  express 
the  green  juices  of  leaves  we  may  stain 
paper  or  cotton  green  with  it ; but  upon  ex- 
posure to  light,  it  rapidly  turns  yellow. 

attention  has  been  lately  drawn  to  a green 
matter  discovered  by  the  Chinese,  and  fixed 
by  them  on  cotton.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  they  prepare  it,  by  a long  and 
tedious  process,  from  two  plants  called  Pa- 
bi-lo-za  (Rhammts  chlorophorus) , and  Hom- 
bi-lo-za  (Rhamnus  utilis) — both  belonging  to 
the  well  known  buckthorn  tribe;  and  they 
sell  it  in  small  square  cakes,  under  the  name 
of  Luh-kaou  or  Luh-chao.  Mr.  Crace  Calvert 
informs  us  that  the  commercial  importation  of 
this  article  is  quite  recent,  as  the  first  public 
sale  of  it  in  England  took  place  but  a few  weeks 
since,  at  the  quarterly  indigo  sales,  under  the 
name  of  China  green  indigo.  No  sooner  had 
a foreign  green  substance  been  brought  to  our 
notice,  than  in  Europe  we  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  also  a green  dyeing  substance  from 
the  plants  which  surround  us;  and  Mr. 
Schlumberger  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
fix  on  woollen  fabrics  the  chlorophylle,  or 
colouring  matter  of  leaves  or  grass. 

Mr.  Scblumberger’s  process  is  to  boil  60  lbs. 

of  grass  with  25  gallons  of  water.  This 
operation  is  repeated,  and  the  grass  then 
treated  with  25  gallons  of  soda  lye,  with  ad- 
dition of  from  2 lbs.  to  4 lbs.  of  Mercer’s 
dung-substitute  (phosphate  of  soda  and  lime). 
It  is  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  added,  upon  which  a 
green  precipitate  falls,  which  is  separated  by 
filtration.  This  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  very 
dilute  soda  lye,  adding  a little  of  the  phosphate 
of  soda  and  lime,  ana  the  silk  or  wool  to  be 
dyed  is  dipped  in  until  the  desired  shade  is 
obtained.  Stannate  of  soda  is  the  only  mor- 
dant which  can  be  used  with  any  beneficial 
result  in  dyeing  with  this  colouring  matter  of 
leaves  and  grasses. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  applications  of  chemistry  in 
modern  times,  will  be  the  account  of'  the 
utilization  of  waste  products.  Science  has 
taught  us  that,  frequently,  the  material  which 
in  a manufacturing  process  has  been  rejected 
as  useless,  is  the  most  valuable.  The  products 
from  coal  are  remarkable  as  examples  of  this. 
At  one  period  gas  alone  was  obtained,  and  the 
coke,  the  tar,  and  the  gas-liquor  were  all  re- 
jected as  useless.  We  have  for  a long  period 
been  steadily  advancing,  and  now  the  manufac- 
turers of  gas  obtain  that  illuminating  fluid  free 
of  cost,  the  other  products  of  the  manufacture 
—formerly  all  wasted — yielding  a profit  suffi- 
ciently larce  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the 
works.  We  are  yet  advancing  further,  and  our 
coal-tar — as  the  source  from  which  we  may 
obtain  colours  rivalling  in  beauty  the  finest 
of  our  crimsons  and  purples — will  become  yet 
more  valuable. 

Not  merely  are  those  discoveries  curious  and 
important  in  a commercial  view,  but  they  are 
eminently  instructive  as  showing  us  the  wonder- 
ful machinery  which  is  ever  at  work  around  us, 
giving  many  thousand  different  forms  to  some 
one  element  entering  into  combination  with 
another  in  obedience  to  fixed  laws.  We  should 
learn,  from  these  facts,  that  even  in  the  most 
trodden  paths  of  science,  there  are  still  vast 
treasures  awaiting  the  careful  and  patient  in- 
vestigator. We  should,  looking  beyond  the 
science,  and  advancing  to  the  philosophy  of  our 
subject,  study  those  vast  powers  with  which 
nature  makes  her  endless  transmutations  in  the 
organic  world.  The  words  of  the  quaint  Robert 
Boyle  are  to  the  purpose  : — 

“ For  the  works  of  God  are  not  like  the 
tricks  of  jugglers,  or  the  pageants  that  enter- 
tain princes,  where  concealment  is  requisite  to 
wonder;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
God  proportion  our  admiration  of  them,  they 
participating  and  disclosing  so  much  of  the 
inexhaustible  perfections  of  their  Author,  that 
the  further  we  contemplate  them,  the  more 
footsteps  and  impressions  we  discover  of  the 
perfections  of  their  Creator;  and  our  utmost 
science  can  but  give  us  a juster  veneration  of 
his  omniscience.  And  as  when  some  country 
fellow  looks  upon  a curious  watch,  though  he 
may  be  hugely  taken  with  the  rich  enamel  of 
the  case,  and  perhaps  with  some  pretty  land- 
skip  that  adorns  the  dial-plate,  yet  will  not 
his  ignorance  permit  him  so  advantageous  a 
notion  of  the  exquisite  maker’s  skill,  as  that 
little  engine  will  form  in  some  curious  artist, 
who  besides  that  obvious  workmanship  that 
first  entertains  the  eye,  considers  the  exactness, 
and  knows  the  use  of  every  wheel,  takes  notice 
of  their  proportion,  contrivance,  and  adaptation 
altogether,  and  of  the  hidden  springs  that 
move  them  all.  So  in  the  world,  though  every 
peruser  may  read  the  existence  of  a Deity, 
and  be  in  his  degree  affected  with  what  he 
sees,  yet  is  he  utterly  unable  to  descry  there 
those  subtler  characters  and  flourishes  of  om- 
niscience which  true  pliilosophers  arc  sharp- 
sighted  enough  to  discover.” 

Robert  Hunt. 

HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  POTTERY.* 

On  the  “ Sources  of  Subjects  ” Mr.  Birch  remarks : 
“We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  different 
works  of  Art,  from  which  the  vase  painter  may  have 
derived  some  of  his  ideas.  These  works  were  ever 
present  to  his  eye  iu  great  number  and  variety,  and  he 
reproduced  them  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  without  making  servile  imitations ; for  vase 
paintings  cannot  be  considered  as  mere  mechanical 
copies,  scarcely  any  two  of  them  being  alike.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  generally  resembles  that 
observed  in  the  mural  paintings  of  the  oldest  sepul- 
chres  The  subjects  on  the  later  vases  of  the 

line  style,  recall  to  mind  the  descriptionof  the  pictures 
of  Polygnotus ; whilst  in  those  of  the  decadence,  the 
treatment  resembles  that  adopted  by  Zeuxis,  Apelles, 
aud  other  artists  of  the  Rhodian  school,  such  as 
Nicias,  from  whose  works  they  may  have  been  copied. 

Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  identify  vase-paintings 
with  any  particular  works  of  antiquity,  although  it 
is  evident  from  Pausanias  that  their  subjects  were 
to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  shrines  of  Greece. 
Pew,  however,  present  such  entire  compositions  as 
occupied  the  time  of  the  greatest  painters.” 

Upon  this  latter  point  we  would  venture  to 
observe  that  the  limited  means  of  operation  at  the 
disposal  of  the  artist  necessitated  clearness  and 
simplicity  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjects : hence 
complicated  action  is  studiously  avoided,  each  figure, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  being  independent  in  outline; 
the  result  is  a balance  of  colour  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Birch  continues : “ The  greater  part  contain 
only  portions  of  subjects,  although  some  striking 
examples  show  that  the  whole  argument  of  an  Epos  j 

was  sometimes  painted.  Hence  their  importance 
both  to  the  study  of  ancient  painting,  and  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  lost  arguments  of  the  Cyclic 
and  other  writers  ; for  as  in  the  so-called  Raffaelle- 
ware  may  be  traced  the  arguments  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  Ovid,  so  in  the  Greek  vases  may  be  found  the 
subjects  of  the  Cypria  and  the  Nostoi,  and  of  the  ! 
lost  tragedies  of  the  Athenian  dramatist,  together  1 
with  traces  of  comedies  of  all  styles,  and  even  alle- 
gories derived  from  the  philosophical  schools,  all  of 
which  had  successively  engaged  the  pencils  of  the  j 
most  celebrated  artists.  That  these  vases  were  i 

copies  from  pictures  or  sculptures  is  maintained  by 
one  of  the  most  acute  connoisseurs,  who  cites  the 
celebrated  vase  at  Naples,  of  the  last  night  of  Troy, 
as  an  evident  copy  of  a frieze  or  picture,  and  tlie 
procession  on  a Yulcian  cup,  as  taken  from  a sculp- 
ture. But  it  is  impossible  at  the  same  time  not  to 
admit  that,  in  so  vast  a number,  there  are  some,  if 
not  many  subjects,  which  were  invented  by  the  vase 
painters.  These  arc  detected  by  the  corrections  of 
the  master’s  hand,  and  by  the  composition,  with  its 
accompanying  ornaments,  being  adjusted  to  the 
character  of  the  vase.  Such  works  are  supposed  to 
be  the  productions  of  the  vase  painters  Archicles, 
Zenocles,  Pan th reus,  Sosias,  and  Epictetus.” 

We  cannot  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  many  of 
the  subjects  were  the  invention  of  the  painters, 
simply  from  the  evidence  of  the  “ corrections  ” re- 
ferred to.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  upon  clay  is 
such  that  even  a practised  hand,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a previously  selected  and  prepared  design, 
woidd  but  effect  a primary  sketch,  or  indent,  pre- 
senting ample  scope  for  “ corrections  ” when  the 
pigment  which  fixed  the  subject  had  to  be  applied. 

Inscriptions  and  dates  are  thus  referred  to  : “ The 
inscriptions  which  occur  on  vases  are  limited  to  those 
produced  at  the  middle  period  of  the  art.  On  the 
earliest  vases  they  are  not  found  at  all ; on  those 
with  pale  straw-coloured  grounds,  they  are  of  rare 
occurrence;  on  vases  with  black  figures  and  red 
ground  they  are  often  seen  ; and  on  those  with  red 
figures  they  are  constant  accompaniments,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  so  till  the  decadence  of  the  art,  as  seen 
in  the  wares  of  the  Basilicata  and  southern  Italy, 
when  inscriptions  again  became  comparatively  scarce. 
Some  of  the  last  inscriptions  are  in  the  Oscan  and 
Latin  language,  showing  the  influence  and  domina- 
tion of  the  Romans  in  Campana.  The  inscriptions 
follow  the  laws  of  palaeography  of  the  period  in 
which  they  occur.  The  oldest  inscriptions  are  those 
of  the  following  vases : — The  Corinthian  vase  of 

* Concluded  from  p.  122. , 

Dodwell,  with  the  hunt  of  the  hoar  of  Calydon  ; a 
cup  of  the  maker  Tleson,  with  the  same  subject, 
and  the  nuptial  dance  of  Ariadne ; the  vase  of  the 
Hamilton  collection,  found  at  Capua;  a vase  with 
the  subject  of  the  Geryon  ; the  so-called  Framjois 
vase  at  Florence ; another  with  the  combat  over  the 
body  of  Achilles ; and  a cup  on  which  is  seen 
Arccsilaus,  king  of  Cyrene.  Of  these,  the  Dodwell 
vase  has  been  supposed  by  sonic  archaeologists  to  be 
of  the  seventh  century  u.c.  None,  however,  date 
earlier  than  Olympiad  xxx  = u.c.  660,  when  writing 
is  known  to  have  been  used  in  Greece.  The  date  of 
the  Arccsilaus  vase  cannot  be  prior  to  Olympiad 
xlvii — li.,  when  the  first  of  the  Battiads  ruled  at 
Cyrene,  nor  much  later  than  the  lxxx.  Olympiad  = 
n.c.  458,  when  the  fourth  of  the  line  was  iu  power. 
Millingeu’s  opinion  is  quoted  as  to  the  division  of 
the  principal  epochs  thus: — 

“ 1st.  That  of  the  Ancient  Style,  u.c.  700 — 450, 
in  which  are  comprehended  the  first  efforts  of  the 
art. 

“ 2nd.  That  of  vases  of  the  Fine  Style,  B.c. 
450 — 228,  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  to  the 
second  Punic  war.  The  best,  he  supposes,  were 
executed  during  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Polyguotns. 

“ 3rd.  That  of  vases  manufactured  from  the 
second  Puuic  to  the  Social  war.  Later  than  this 
they  could  not  have  been  made,  for  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  all  the  towns  of  Magna  Gnccia,  except 
Ithegium,  Naples,  and  Tarentum,  had  relapsed  into 
barbarism.” 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  article  “ On 
their  various  Uses”: — “As  all  the  vases  hitherto 
known  have  been  discovered  in  sepulchres,  it  would 
at  first  sight  appear  that  their  destination  was  for 
the  dead ; but  this  seems  to  have  been  a subsequent 
U3c  of  them,  and  many,  if  not  all,  were  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  life.”  D’llancarville  supposes 
that  the  large  vases  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  in 
the  various  shrines  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  by  the 
Mctapontincs,  iu  their  Naos  at  Olympia,  aud  by  the 
Byzantians  in  the  chapel  of  Hera. 

The  civil  and  domestic  uses  of  vases  include  a 
variety  of. forms  and  decorations  specially  adapted 
for  their  purpose.  The  painted  were  chiefly  used 
for  entertainment  and  the  triclinia  of  the  wealthy. 

“ The  hydr'uc,  or  water-vases,  went  to  the  well,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  amphoric  served  for  carryiug 
wine  about  at  entertainments.  Those  called  craters 
were  used  to  mix  wine  ; and  the  psycter,  or  cooler, 
to  prepare  it  for  drinking.  In  jugs  called  cenoclwo? 
and  olpce,  also  of  painted  ware,  wine  was  drawn 
from  the  craters,  which  was  then  poured  into  various 
painted  cups,  as  the  scyphos,  the  cylix,  the  can- 
thanes,  and  the  rliyta,  horns  or  beakers,  which  were 
the  most  common.  A kind  of  cup,  called  the 
cyathis,  also  of  painted  ware,  was  likewise  used ; 
the  cup  called  phial  re  was  employed  in  religious 
rites.  The  vases  used  upou  the  table  were  the 
pinax  or  plate,  a vase  supposed  to  be  the  lecane  or 
tureen,  and  certain  dishes  called  tryblia,  generally 
of  ruder  material  aud  manufacture  than  the  others — 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  vases  is  the 
cirnos.  For  the  service  of  the  toilet  were  the 
pyxis,  the  cylichne,  the  tripodiskos,  the  alabastron, 
the  lecythus,  aud  the  aryballos.  One  of  the  noblest 
uses  to  which  terra-cotta  vases  were  applied,  was  as 
prizes  given  to  the  victors  in  the  public  games. 
These  prizes,  called  athlce,  besides  the  honorary 
crowns,  armour,  and  tripods,  aud  other  valuable 
objects,  were  occasionally  fictile  vases  and  even 
coins.  Certain  vases,  bearing  the  inscription  ‘ From 
Athens,’  or  ‘ Prizes  from  Athens,’  seem  to  have  been 
given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pentathla,  or  courses 
of  athletic  exercises  in  the  Panathenaia,  and  are 
mentioned  by  Pindar.  Some  of  the  vases,  which 
arc  principally  in  the  old  style,  are  of  two  sizes,  the 
greater  given  for  the  atldetic,  and  the  lesser  for 
musical  contests. 

“ At  the  earliest  period  of  Greece  vases  were  not 
employed  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  dead ; those,  for 
example,  of  the  oldest  style  found  at  Athens  and  at 
Yulci  do  not  contain  ashes.  In  the  Etruscan 
cemeteries  the  dead  were  not  burnt,  but  laid  at  full 
length,  with  all  their  personal  ornaments,  their 
furniture,  their  arms,  and  their  vases.  The  custom 
prevailed  amongst  the  Romans  of  employing  fictile 
vases  exclusively  for  religious  rites,  amongst  which, 
that  of  interment  was  included:  hence  the  use  of 
the  beautiful  vases  imported  from  Greece  for  funeral 
purposes ; aud  after  the  due  performance  of  libations, 
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the  vases  so  employed  were  thrown  away,  and  left 
broken  in  the  corners  of  sepulchres.  Numerous 
specimens  of  vases  thus  used  have  been  found, 
especially  anochoai  and  cylices.  Other  vases  of 
considerable  size,  and  which  certainly  had  not  been 
so  employed,  were  deposited  in  tombs,  ns  the  most 
acceptable  offerings  to  the  deceased,  recalling  to  the 
mind  of  the  shade  the  joy  and  glory  of  his  life,  the 
festivals  lie  had  shared,  the  hetaira  with  whom  he 
had  lived,  the  Lydian  airs  that  he  had  heard,  and 
the  games  that  he  had  seen  or  taken  part  in.  Those 
vases  were  selected  which  were  most  appropriate  for 
funeral  purposes,  or  to  contain  the  milk,  oil,  and 
wine  which  were  placed  on  the  bier,  with  their  necks 
inclined  to  the  corpse,  in  order  that  the  liquid  should 
run  over  it  while  in  the  fire ; those  used  at  the 
perideipnon,  or  last  supper,  iu  which  the  food  of 
the  deceased  was  placed  at  his  side,  and  a vase,  called 
the  ardanion,  which  held  the  lustral  water,  placed 
at  the  door  of  a house  where  a death  had  taken 
place.  After  the  earliest  or  heroic  ages,  aud  during 
the  period  of  the  old  vases  with  black  figures,  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  used  them  for  holding  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.” 

Respecting  the  " Potters  of  Antiquity,”  Mr.  Birch 
remarks: — “Unfortunately  little  is  known  of  their 
condition,  except  that  they  formed  a guild  or  fra- 
ternity, and  that  they  amassed  vast  fortunes  by 
exporting  their  products  to  the  principal  emporia  of 
the  world.  The  oldest  establishments  appear  to 
have  been  at  Samos,  Corinth,  and  iEgina,  and  it  was 
not  till  a later  period  that  the  Athenian  pottery 
attained  any  great  eminence  or  became  universally 
sought  after.  The  existence  of  two  kerameikoi,  or 
pottery  districts,  at  Athens,  and  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  principal  men  were  connected  with  the  pot- 
teries, show  the  great  commercial  importance  of  the 
manufacture.”  In  many  respects  the  similitude 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  potters  is  very 
striking;  the  following  extracts  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  this  fact  without  further  comment : — 
“However,  the  competition  in  the  trade  was  so 
warm  as  to  pass  into  a proverb,  aud  the  animosity 
of  some  of  the  rival  potters  is  recorded  upon  certain 
vases : to  this  spirit  is  also  probably  to  be  referred 
many  of  the  tricks  of  trade,  such  as  forgeries  of 
the  names  of  makers,  and  the  numerous  illegible 
inscriptions.” 

It  is  to  the  potters  of  Samos  that  oue  of  the 
Homeric  hymns  is  addressed,  the  oldest  record  of 
the  art  in  literature.  It  appears  from  the  life  of 
Homer,  attributed  to  Herodotus,  that  the  poet  had 
taken  refuge  in  one  of  the  potteries  from  a storm, 
and  that  upon  the  morrow  the  potters,  who  were 
preparing  to  light  their  furnace  and  bake  their 
earthenware,  perceiving  Homer,  whose  merit  was 
known  to  them,  called  upon  him  to  sing  some 
verses,  promising,  iu  return,  to  present  him  with 
a vase  or  any  other  object  they  possessed.  Homer 
accepted  their  offer,  and  sung  to  them  the  “ Lay  of 
the  Furnace,”  iu  which  the  inflated  language  of  epic 
verse  is  applied,  in  a kind  of  satiric  strain  to  the 
subject  of  baking  vases — “ Oh,  you  who  work  the 
clay,  and  who  offer  me  a recompense,  listen  to  my 
strains — Athene!  I invoke  thee!  Appear,  listen,  and 
lend  thy  skilful  hand  to  the  labour  of  the  furnace,  so 
that  the  vases  which  are  about  to  be  drawn,  espe- 
cially those  destined  for  religious  ceremonies,  may 
not  turn  black ; that  all  may  be  heated  to  the  proper 
temperature ; aud  that,  fetching  a good  price,  they 
may  be  disposed  of  in  great  numbers  in  the  markets 
and  streets  of  our  city.  Finally,  that  they  may  be 
for  you  an  abundant  source  of  profit,  and  for  me 
a new  occasion  to  sing  to  you.” 

A long  list  of  potters  and  painters  is  given,  with 
reference  to  the  special  productions  to  which  their 
names  are  attached. 

In  his  comments  upon  the  modern  “ imitations” 
of  these  vases,  Mr.  Birch  states : — “ Of  late  Mr. 
Battam  has  made  very  excellent  facsimiles  of  these 
vases,  but  they  are  produced  in  a manner  very 
different  from  that  of  the  ancient  potters,  the  black 
colour  for  the  ground  or  figures  not  being  laid  on  with 
a glaze,  but  merely  with  a cold  pigment,  which  has 
not  been  fired,  and  their  lustre  being  produced  by  a 
polish.”  If,  by  this,  Mr.  Birch  assumes  that  all 
the  designs  executed  upon  the  early  vases  were  in 
vitrified  colours,  we  believe  him  to  be  in  error. 
That  this  was  the  general  method  of  fabrication 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it  was  subject  to 
exceptional  action  is  likewise  certain.  "We  have  not 


only  had  vases  come  under  our  observation,  but.  have 
examples  in  onr  possession,  on  which  the  painting 
is  executed  in  a bituminous  pigment  that  has  not 
been  vitrified.  These  have  evidently  been  painted 
on  the  “ bisque,”  which  being  in  some  degree 
absorbent,  oilers  a medium  for  the  ready  adhesion 
of  the  glutinous  compound,  whose  tenacity  is  still 
further  increased  by  submission  to  considerable  heat, 
thus  securing  perfect  cohesion. 

Some  interesting  data  are  given  respecting  the 
prices  of  these  ancient  works,  both  at  the  period  of 
their  fabrication,  and  also  the  sum  realised  for  some 
of  the  finer  specimens  of  recent  periods.  Incised 
inscriptions  upon  the  feet  of  many  are  assumed  to 
be  the  original  estimate  of  their  value;  aud  this 
assumption  we  are  inclined  to  think  correct.  That 
the  amount  so  specified  must  have  borne  refer- 
ence to  the  work  upon  which  it  appears,  cannot 
admit  of  doubt.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  should  denote 
the  cost  of  production,  either  as  regards  the  fabri- 
cation or  decoration,  as  no  manufacturer  would  give 
publicity  to  such  details,  and  therefore  it  may 
reasonably  be  accepted  that  the  selling  price  is  thus 
denoted.  We  thus  find  that  “ 1 cylix  cost  1 
drachma,  or  about  three  shillings  of  the  present 
value  of  money;  1 crater  cost  4 obolos,  or  two 
shillings  ; 1 lecythus,  1 obolos ; 1 small  pot  cost 
^ obolos ; 1 saucer  cost  ^rd  obolos ; a small  vase 
found  at  Nola,  2 drachma;.”  These  prices  bear 
reference  to  ordinary  products,  and  those  of  unim- 
portant size,  in  which  a considerable  export  trade 
was  effected.  The  prices  given  for  fine  specimens 
in  modern  times  sufficiently  attest  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  : — “ A sum  of  £500  was  paid 
for  the  Athenamm  vases  iu  Lord  Elgin’s  collection  ; 
£8400  for  the  vases  of  the  Hamilton  collection  ; 
Baron  Duraud’s  collection  sold,  in  1836,  for 
£12,524 — one  vase  in  this  collection,  representing 
the  death  of  Crajsus,  was  purchased  for  the  Louvre  at 
the  price  of  6640  francs,  or  £264  ; another,  now  in 
the  Louvre,  with  the  subject  of  the  youthful  Hercules 
strangling  the  serpent,  was  purchased  for  6000  francs, 
or  £240 ; another,  with  the  subject  of  Dejanira, 
Hercules  and  Ilyllus,  brought  £142;  and  a crater, 
with  the  subject  of  Acauius  and  Demophon  bring- 
ing back  Athne,  £170;  a Bacchic  amphora,  of  the 
maker  Exccias,  of  the  Archaic  style,  was  bought  by 
the  British  Museum  for  £142.  Some  of  the  finest 
vases  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Canino,  at  the  sale 
in  1837,  obtained  very  high  prices;  an  wnochbe 
with  Apollo  aud  the  Muses,  and  a hydria  with  the 
same  subject,  were  bought  in  for  £80  each  ; a cylix 
with  a love  scene,  and  another  with  Priam  redeem- 
ing Hector’s  corpse,  brought  6600  francs,  or  £264  ; 
an  amphora,  with  the  subject  of  Dionysius,  and  a 
cup  with  that  of  Hercules,  sold  for  8000  francs, 
or  £320  each ; another  brought  £280.  At  Mr. 
Beekford’s  sale  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  gave 
£200  for  a small  vase  with  the  subject  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus.”  In  Naples  these  prices  have 
been  much  exceeded — “£500  was  given  for  the 
vase  with  gilded  figures,  discovered  at  Cumae ; only 
half  a century  back  8000  ducats,  or  £1500  was 
paid  to  Vivenzio,  for  the  vase  in  the  Museo  Bor- 
bouico,  representing  the  last  night  of  Troy  ; £1000 
for  one  with  a Dionysiac  feast ; aud  £800  for  the 
vase  with  the  grand  battle  of  the  Amazons,  published 
by  Schulz.” 

Having  already  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  to 
which  we  restrict,  eveu  iu  exceptional  cases,  our 
reviews,  we  can  but  briefly  specify  that  the  remain- 
ing parts  are  devoted  to  Etruscan,  Roman,  Celtic, 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Pottery,  and  contain 
matter  of  considerable  though  subordinate  interest. 
We  the  lcs3  regret  our  inability  to  enter  into  any 
details  of  these  classes,  as  in  many  respects  they 
assimilate  very  closely  to  those  we  have  already 
noticed ; and,  as  we  trust  that  what  we  have 
already  extracted  will  induce  a reference  to  the 
volumes  themselves,  which  we  cordially  recommend 
to  the. perusal  of  all  (now  a large  aud  increasing 
number)  who  take  an  interest  in  Ceramic  Art. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  a work,  which  has 
been  many  years  in  progress,  and  likely  to  continue 
a standard  authority  upon  the  subject  to  which  it 
refers,  should  be  disfigured  by  so  numerous  a list  of 
errata  as  wre  find  in  it — numbering  twenty-six  in 
the  first  volume,  and  twenty-eiyld  in  the  second. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  avoided  this. 


15<3  THE  ART-JOURNAL. 

THE  POET  MOORE. 

Ireland  has  (lone  her  duty  iu  erecting  a statue  to 
her  great  poet.  His  memory  will  eudure  as  long  as 
the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  and  assuredly  his 
best  monument  is  his  works ; but  it  was  well  that 
his  country  should  give  expression  to  its  gratitude. 
If  Ireland  has  been  rarely  ready  with  tributes  to  its 
worthies,  here  at  all  events  is  one-,  others  may 
follow,  and  the  heaviest  of  its  reproaches  be  thus,  in 
time,  removed. 

The  introduction  into  the  Art-Journal  of  an 
engraving  from  the  statue  of  Moore,  by  his  name- 
sake and  countryman,  affords  an  opportunity  to 
offer  some  remarks  concerning  one  of  the  most 
estimable  and  admirable  of  the  many  great  men 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  know;  our  readers  will 
not  consider  out  of  place  such  observations  as 
may  occur  to  us,  derived  from  the  perusal  of  his 
“Journal,”  aud  from  a personal  acquaintance  which 
has  long  been  among  the  happiest  aud  most  refresh- 
ing memories  of  our  life. 

If  the  dust  of  this  charming  poet,  companion, 
and  friend,  could  be  “reanimate,” — and  if  the  great 
man  could  read  all  that  has  been  written  concerning 
him  since  his  death, — he  would  record,  as  a sad  and 
solemn  fact,  the  lines  which  perhaps  he  uttered 
only  as  a sentiment — 

“ Who  would  seek  or  prize 

Delights  that  end  in  aching; 

Who  would  trust  to  ties 
That  every  hour  are  breaking?" 

During  his  life  the  Poet  Moore  was  truly 
“ The  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of  his  own.” 

Yet  the  " vanity  ” so  frequently  and  so  wrong- 
fully attributed  to  genius,  aud  which  in  him  was  so 
universally  fostered,  was  never  apparent;  while  the 
play  of  his  expressive  features,  aud  the  sweet  tones 
of  his  voice,  rendered  his  wit  more  fascinating,  and 
his  gentle  kindness  more  captivating,  he  was  ever 
anxious  to  make  prominent  the  talents  of  others — 
ever  seeming  oblivious  of  his  own : indeed,  Moore 
never  forced  the  personal  pronoun  into  society; — it 
was  always  diflicult  to  induce  him  to  talk  of  himself, 
of  what  he  said,  or  did,  or  wrote. 

In  his  “ Journal”  he  simply  set  down  what  was 
said  and  done,  with  very  little  note  or  comment — 
recording  facts  frequently  worthless  as  concerned 
the  public,  but  still  facts : a fibre  of  thistledown  is 
quite  as  much  a fact  as  an  oak ; but  whether  one  is 
as  worthy  of  being  written  about  as  the  other,  may 
be  matter  of  opinion.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
critics  expected  a very  different  record  from  his 
“Journal”  than  the  poet  had  the  power  to  give. 
Moore  never  assumed  the  guise  of  the  philosopher, 
the  man  of  science,  or  the  historian : he  dined  with 
persons  of  rank  and  station  because  they  courted  his 
society,  and  because  his  naturally  refiued  tastes  aud 
habits  led  him,  in  his  turn,  to  prefer  the  society 
which  is  at  once  the  most  graceful  aud  the  least 
ceremonious.  We  never  find  Moore  courting  the 
merely  rich — indeed,  iu  all  cases,  he  is  the  courted, 
not  the  courtier : it  is  the  severest  injustice  to  forget 
the  long  mouths  of  labour,  of  privation,  of  patieuce, 
he  endured — which  he  suffered  to  remain  unre- 
corded, from  his  desire  not  to  chronicle  what  was 
painful  to  himself  and  others — and  to  represent 
him  as  a voluptuary,  merely  because  he  enjoyed  at 
intervals,  “ few  aud  far  between,”  the  hospitalities 
of  the  accomplished  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  unvarying 
friendship  of  Lord  John  Russell,  t lie  dinners  n't 
Holland  House,  and  the  breakfasts  of  “Sam  Rogers.” 

If  at  these  great  “dinners,”  and  much-sought 
“breakfasts,”  there  was  nothing  remarkable  said, 
and  noLhiug  extraordinary  done,  the  poet  had  con- 
sequently nothing  to  record.  We  have  been  at 
many  “great  diuuers”  and  “great  breakfasts” 
with  the  like  result:  they  went  off  “brilliantly” 
everybody  said;  aud  yet,  despite  the  smiles  aud 
glitter — the  scraps  of  scandal — the  sweet  music— 
the  pleasant  words — the  sparkling  nothings,  which 
“ told  ” at  the  time,  but  fell  to  atoms  iu  the  attempt 
to  carry  them  beyond  the  charmed  circle — had  we 
been  of  sufficient  importance  to  keep  a journal,  we 
should  have  paused  a long  time,  pen  in  hand,  before 
we  could  recall  a sentence  worth  remembering.  The 
poet’s  error  often  arose  from  believing  that  gilt 
was  gold : the  urbanity,  flattery,  good  breeding, 
the  taste,  the  sweet  voices,  the  harmony  of  such 
society  charmed  him;  aud  in  his  desire  to  do 

justice  to  the  compauv,  he  forgot  himself; — he 
chronicled  what  was  said  to  him,  and  seldom  what 
lie  replied  or  thought.  The  English,  even  at  their 
dinners,  are  far  more  remarkable  for  “ deeds  ” than 
“ words.”  The  best  dinners  at  the  best  houses  are 
slow ; and  if  a lion  happen  to  be  present,  his  in- 
fluence is  that  of  a “ wet  blanket  ” on  the  company : 
they  lear  to  “ come  out  ” before  him  ; they  glance 
at  him  between  the  acts  of  entremets  anil  cham- 
pagne ; the  national  shyness  and  suspicion  press 
heavily  upon  them ; they  think  how  quiet,  aud 
like  themselves,  the  “ lion”  is ; they  wonder  what  he 
will  say,  and  when  he  will  begin  to  say  it ; and 
are  frequently  disappointed  at  meeting  a gentleman 
when  they  expected  a mcrry-Andrew.  The  natural 
good  faith  and  charming  simplicity  of  Moore  pre- 
vented his  seeing  this : sincere  and  affectionate 
himself,  he  believed  in  the  sincerity  and  affection, 
not  only  of  his  friends,  but  of  his  associates.  He 
was  more  prone  than  any  man  we  ever  knew  to 
exaggerate  courtesies  into  services — yet  only  those 
who  knew  him  in  his  own  home,  could  appreciate 
the  brightness  aud  charm  of  his  conversation,  aud 
his  total  forgetfulness  of  self.  But  there  are  some 
who  delight  to  draw  forced  conclusions  from  one- 
sided views,  and  who  insist  that  the  poet  was  an 
egotist  aud  a sensualist;  they  scramble  sentences 
together,  giving  the  text,  but  not  the  context,  aud 
argue  for  victory,  not  truth ; they  exaggerale  the 
hours  he  passed  in  the  brilliant  society  of  London, 
and  do  not  notice  the  months  of  domestic  love  and 
labour  he  spent  with  his  beloved  wife  and  family. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  “ Jour- 
nal,” is  that  in  which  he  records  his  visit  to  the 
grocer’s  shop  in  “ Aungier  Street,”  and  notes  with 
such  emotion,  the  “ little  back-kitchen  ” where,  when 
a child,  he  used  to  eat  his  bread  aud  milk,  before 
going  to  school  1 And  then  after  the  Bannow  fete, 
and  the  Dublin  reception,  with  what  loving  tender- 
ness he  speaks  of  his  graudmother’s  poor  little 
residence  in  "Wexford,  and  recalls  the  kindnesses 
shown  in  his  childhood.  The  death  of  all  his 
children  crushed  his  spirit  and  his  heart,  and  espe- 
cially he  mourned  that  dear  one  “ Russell,”  whose 
character  never  caused  his  parents  the  least  anxiety. 
His  love  for  his  mother,  and  his  sister  Ellen,  proved 
even  more  than  his  unchanging  devotion  to  his 
wife,  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  his  nature ; 
and  when  the  loneliness  of  death  encompassed  his 
cottage  home,  and  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
shattered  without  extinguishing  the  lamp  of  life,  his 
hard  struggles  were  to  preserve  his  independence,  and 
in  this  he  was  nobly  seconded  by  his  devoted  and 
high-soul’d  wife.  Lord  John  Russell  pays  her  but 
a well-deserved  compliment,  when  he  says,  that 
“ with  their  small  menus  she  managed  to  keep  out 
of  debt.”  Justice  cannot  be  done  to  this  admir- 
able lady  while  she  lives ; but  those  who  know  her, 
know  her  as  truly  “ good ; ” beautiful  in  youth,  and 
beautiful  in  matured  age;  to  the  poet  a* full  foun- 
tain of  comfort ; his  best  companion,  counsellor,  and 
friend ; the  one  who,  better  than  all  the  world  be- 
side, appreciated  his  genius,  and  whose  praise  was 
a happier  recompense  than  the  world’s  “ applause.” 

That  the  “Journal”  contains  some  pages  that  arc 
valueless  to  the  public  is  certain — what  autobiography 
does  not  ? — but  to  say  that  it  contains  a single  pas- 
sage to  the  poet’s  dishonour  is  to  say  what  is  utterly 
untrue.  Those  who  read  it  with  generous  sympathy 
cannot  fail  to  have  augmented  esteem  aud  affection 
for  “the  man.”  His  stern  independence  might  have 
yielded  to  temptations  such  as  few  receive  and  very 
few  resist : he  preserved  it  to  the  last,  under 
circumstances  such  as  any  of  his  mauy  great  and 
wealthy  friends  would  have  called  “ poverty.”  Of 
luxuries,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  to 
its  close,  he  had  literally  none : his  necessities  were 
never  published  to  the  world — nay,  were  never 
known  to  those  who  could,  aud  perhaps  would,  have 
endeavoured  to  make  them  less.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life  he  was  faithful,  affectionate,  and  considerate  : 
“ at  home”  he  was  ever  loving  aud  beloved  : there  he 
was  happiest  by  rendering  his  limited  circle  happy. 

The  biographers  of  poets  are  almost  proverbial 
for  diminishing  the  giant  to  the  dwarf.  With  a 
few  grand  exceptions,  we  find  the  loftiest  precepts 
humiliated  by  the  meanest  examples;  social  inter- 
course degraded  by  frequent  inebriation;  poverty 
callous  to  the  “ glorious  privilege,”  condescending 
to  notoriety  instead  of  suffering  in  solitude ; so 
mingling  the  vices  with  the  virtues,  that  worshippers 

eagerly  draw  the  veil  over  genius  in  private  life, 
willing  to  “make  allowances,”  and  content  with  the 
bare  record — “ they  are  not  as  other  men  are.” 

How  few  of  the  great  men  we  have  known  are 
heroes  in  their  daily  commuuings ! 

The  poet  Moore  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  whom 
we  may  think  and  speak  without  a blush.  The 
cavils  and  sneers  of  those  who  do  not  or  cannot 
understand  him,  are  limited  to  the  crimes  of  his 
dining  with  lords  and  delighting  iu  the  courtesies 
of  flatterers  in  rags.  Had  he  been  a sensualist 

like , a drunkard  like , a pitiful  borrower 

like , a truckler  for  place  like , critics 

might  have  been  less  severe,  and  “ the  world”  have 
accorded  to  him  purer  justice. 

His  always  kind,  generous,  and  sympathising 
friend,  Lord  John  Russell,  has  been  taunted  with 
lowering  Moore  in  public  estimation  by  publishing 
the  Journal  he  was  imperatively  called  upon  to 
publish.  He  may  bear  this  reproach,  with  other 
charges  urged  against  him,  and  as  little  merited, 
arising  out  of  his  continuous  efforts  to  benefit  man- 
kind— to  make  this  generation  his  debtors,  and 
posterity  believers  in  him. 

How  little  do  we  know  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  author  with  whose  works  we  are  familiar — 
every  line  ! Those  who  read  the  brilliant  Melodies 
of  the  poet  Thomas  Moore,  give  but  small  heed 
to  the  man  as  he  was  “ at  home.”  Simple  as  a 
child,  and  as  easily  pleased  as  a child  with  a toy  ; 
sympathising  ever,  and  with  everything ; sensitive 
as  are  all  whose  “ spirits  are  finely  strung,”  and  to 
“fine  issues;”  generous  in  thought,  and  word,  and 
act ; seeking  and  finding  pleasure  in  all  the  common 
things  of  earth,  “the  meanest  flower  that  blows;” 
gracious  to  all  within  his  reach — to  the  humble  even 
more  than  to  the  lofty;  independent — as  much  so  as 
any  man  who  ever  lived  ; never  borrowing,  never  in- 
curring “pecuniary  obligations;”  never  requiring 
luxuries,  never  possessing  even  a pony  carriage  ; re- 
siding ever  either  in  lodgings,  or  a dwelling  small  and 
inexpensive,  and  rendered  endurable  only  by  “order  ” 
and  taste.  He  preserved  his  self-respect;  bequeath- 
ing no  property,  but  leaving  no  debts ; having  had  no 
“ testimonial”  of  acknowledgment  or  reward — seek- 
ing none,  nay,  avoiding  any : sacrificing  what  would 
have  been  to  him  wealth  from  a point  of  honour ; 
aud  never  lending  to  “ party  ” that  which  was  meant 
for  “ mankind ; ” his  career  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  was  a continued  struggle  with  “straitened 
means  ” that  were  at  times  embarrassments ; yet 
there  was  not  only  no  sale  of,  but  no  “ bid  ” for, 
that  true  nobility  of  soul  which  he  kept  unblemished 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  There  is  no  blot  upon 
his  name,  no  word  of  reproach  can  be  written  on  the 
stone  which  covers  “ the  earth  that  wraps  his  clay.” 
No  marvel  that  such  a man  should  have  been  loved 
almost  to  idolatry  in  his  own  immediate  circle.  But 
“ society  ” knew  nothing  of  all  this  ; and  the  readers 
of  his  poetry  know  as  little.  There  are,  however, 
a few  by  whom  the  memory  of  Thomas  Moore  is 
cherished  in  the  heart  of  hearts  : to  whom  the  cot- 
tage at  Sloperton  will  be  a shrine  while  they  live ; 
and  the  village  church,  the  spire  of  which  is  seen 
from  the  graveled  walk — his  “terrace  walk”  he  used 
to  call  it — a monument  better  loved  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  sons  of  genius  by  whom  the  world  is 
eulightened,  delighted,  and  refined. 

The  statue  we  have  engraved  is  the  work  of  an 
Irish  sculptor,  a namesake,  but  not  a relative,  of  the 
poet.  He  has  chosen  a passage  iu  the  Diary  of  the 
latter  for  the  feeling  or  sentiment  intended  that  the 
statue  should  convey : it  is  this — “ Having  expa- 
tiated more  than  enough  on  my  first  efforts  in  acting 
and  rhyming,  I must  try  the  reader’s  patience  with 
some  account  of  ray  beginnings  in  music — the  only 
art  for  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  I was  born  with 
a real  natural  love ; my  poetry,  such  as  it  is, 
having  sprung  out  of  my  deep  feeling  for  music.” 
Thus  the  poet  is  represented  as  if  listening  to  the 
air  of  one  of  those  exquisite  Irish  melodies  with 
which  he  has  made  us  all  so  familiar — listening,  too, 
as  if  the  strains  brought  with  them  the  very  words 
he  has  united  to  them. 

The  statue  is  erected  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  College  Street,  Dublin : it  is  of 
bronze,  and  was  cast  in  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Elkington  & Co.,  of  Birmingham,  who  have  also, 
we  believe,  an  establishment  in  Dublin. 

A.  M.  H. 
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OBITUARY. 

MR.  JOHN  IIOGAN. 

Ireland  lias  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  the  many 
sculptors  to  whom  she  has  given  birth,  and  of  whom 
she  has  such  substantial  reasons  for  feeling  proud  : 
Mr.  John  Ilogan  died  at  his  residence  in  Dublin,  on 
the  27th  of  March,  and  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

Hogan  was  called,  par  excellence , the  "Irish 
Sculptor,”  because  his  works  were  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  executed  for  his  native  country  : we  do  not 
remember  that  he  ever  exhibited  in  London,  lie 
was  born  at  Tallow,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
where  his  father  carried  on  business  as  a builder  : 
by  his  mother’s  side  lie  was  descended  from  the 
Irish  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Richard  Cox.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  placed  with  an  attorney 
in  Cork,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years;  but 
the  legal  profession  was  little  to  his  taste,  aud 
at  the  end  of  that  term  he  quitted  the  office  of 
Mr.  Foote,  his  employer,  and  entered  that  of  Mr. 
Deane,  now  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  with  the  view 
of  becoming  an  architect.  It  seems,  however, 
that  even  this  was  an  uncongenial  occupation,  for 
while  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Deane,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  anatomy  under  Dr.  Woodroofe,  and  executed 
several  carvings,  of  which  a statue  of  " Minerva,”  in 
the  South  Mall,  is  one.  A number  of  gentlemen, 
who  felt  interested  in  the  art  aud  the  artist,  raised  a 
subscription  which  enabled  him  to  visit  Rome,  and 
open  a studio  there,  from  which  came  forth  the 
majority  of  his  best  works,  llis  principal  sculp- 
tures are  "Eve  after  the  Expulsion  picking  up  a 
dead  bird,”  now  in  the  possession  of  the  De  Tabley 
family  ; a " Dead  Christ a “ Drunken  Faun  ;” 
statues  of  O’Connell,  Dr.  Doyle,  and  Dr.  Collins ; 
that  of  O’Connell  stands  in  the  Dublin  Exchange — 
a duplicate  of  this  work  has,  we  believe,  been  cast  in 
bronze,  aud  erected  in  Limerick.  The  " Drunken 
Faun,”  it  is  asserted  by  our  contemporary,  the 
Builder,  resulted  “ from  a challenge  given  to  Ilogan 
by  Gibson,  to  produce  any  attitude  or  expression 
in  the  human  figure,  not  previously  appropriated  by 
the  great  sculptors  of  antiquity.  Thorwaldsen  pro- 
nounced the  work  a miracle .” 

Hogan  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  statue 
of  " Tom  Moore but  the  decision  was  in  favour  of 
that  by  C.  Moore,  an  engraving  of  which  forms  our 
"sculpture  plate  ” this  month.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  on  a statue  of  Father  Mathew', 
aud  also  on  a bas-relief  for  the  Wellington  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin  : for 
the  latter  work  he  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  £1000. 
Thus  the  patriotism  of  the  country  in  matters  of 
Art,  is  wisely  adhering  to  the  national  cry — not  a 
senseless  one  in  this  respect — of  " Ireland  for  the 
Irish  :”  we  would  that  a similar  feeling  were  in- 
fluencing those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  Wel- 
lington monument  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 


MR.  HERBERT  MINTON. 

We  extract  from  the  Building  News  the  following 
notice  of  the  estimable  gentleman  whose  loss  will 
be  felt  as  a calamity  by  the  public  at  large  ; for  to 
him  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  many  improve- 
ments which  of  late  years  have  been  introduced  into 
Brit ish  Ceramic  Art.  In  private  life  no  man  has  ever 
been  more  respected  or  esteemed  ; upright,  generous, 
and  considerate  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
inen ; ever  anxious  to  do  good,  and  eagerly  seeking 
for  the  means  to  do  it : his  influence  has  been 
widely  felt,  and  his  services  will  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  the  several  classes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  with  which  circumstances 
brought  him  into  contact : — 

“ Mr.  Minton  died  on  the  1st  of  April,  at  his 
residence,  Belmont,  Torquay.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  in  declining  health,  and  towards  the  close 
of  his  career  his  remaining  strength  rapidly  failed 
him.  He  endured  with  the  utmost  calmness  much 
acute  suffering,  and  passed  peacefully  from  the  scene 
of  his  useful  and  honourable  labours.  Possessed  of 
a clear  aud  powerful  intellect,  most  happily  asso- 
ciated with  inviuciblc  energy  and  resolute  persever- 
ance, Mr.  Minton  was  also  endowed  in  an  eminent 
degree  with  those  amiable  and  philanthropic  quali- 
ties which  at  once  adorn  and  enhance  the  value  of 
intellectual  superiority.  In  whatever  course  of  life 


he  might  adopt,  such  a man  would  be  sure  signally 
to  distinguish  himself.  And  such  is  the  fact.  This 
much- lamented  gentleman  has  identified  his  name 
with  an  equally  beautiful  and  useful  branch  of  fictile 
manufacture ; and,  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  he  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  a sound 
practical  feeling  for  true  Art  amongst  all  classes  of 
the  community. 

" The  extent  of  Mr.  Minton’s  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments placed  him  amongst  the  important  class 
of  great  employers.  And  here,  also,  he  will  be 
long  remembered  as  a model  for  imitation.  The 
same  thoughtful  care  which  provided  his  manufac- 
tories with  every  appliance  for  the  most  efficient 
working,  extended  its  action  to  both  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  requirements  of  all  who  were  con- 
nected with  him,  aud  indeed  of  the  entire  neigh- 
bourhood of  liis  establishment.  He  erected  a beau- 
tiful and  spacious  church  near  Stokc-upon-Trcnt, 
with  schools  and  all  other  suitable  accessories ; 
almshouses  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ; infirmaries  for 
the  sick,  with  every  suitable  means  of  sound  in- 
struction ; and  consistent  amusement  and  recreation 
also  for  the  strong  and  healthy  alike  occupied  his 
thoughts,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  his  comprehensive 
and  open-handed  liberality.  While  we  cauuot  re- 
cord the  decease. of  such  a mau  without  the  deepest 
sorrow  for  our  loss,  we  at  the  same  time  rejoice  to 
know  that  his  good  works  outlive  him,  and  that 
the  establishments  which  he  formed  will  continue 
both  to  be  distinguished  by  his  name  and  to  be 
administered  in  his  spirit.  It  is  also  a subject  for 
no  ordinary  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  Mr.  Minton 
was  appreciated  during  his  life,  aud  that  the  influ- 
ence of  his  example  will  survive  him  as  a lasting 
memorial  of  his  worth.” 


MR.  THOMAS  HAMILTON,  R.S.A. 

The  local  papers  somewhat  recently  announced 
the  death,  in  Edinburgh,  of  this  gentleman,  well 
known  as  an  architect  in  that  city  for  some  half- 
century;  and  many  important  public  buildings 
throughout  the  city  bear  testimouy  to  his  fine  taste 
and  professional  attainments.  Chief  of  these  is  the 
High  School,  universally  admired  as  a most  felicitous 
adaptation  of  pure  Grecian  architecture  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a modern  building.  The  Burns 
monument,  the  fa9ade  of  the  Physicians’  Hall, 
George  Street,  might  be  mentioned  among  others. 
The  new  approaches  to  Edinburgh  by  the  south,  and 
that  by  George  IV.  Bridge,  the  head  of  Bow  Street, 
and  the  Castle  Road,  were  also  designed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton;  and  he  produced  a magnificent  set  of 
designs  for  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Aca- 
demy, which  were  superseded,  though  it  is  doubtful 
if  deservedly,  by  those  recently  erected  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Playfair.  He  was  long 
treasurer,  and  was  one  of  the  original  founders,  of  the 
Scottish  Academy.  At  the  exhibition  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Paris,  in  1855,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  the  gold 
medal  awarded  to  him.  He  had  reached  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-four  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

MR.  W.  J.  BLACKLOCK. 

The  death  of  this  painter  occurred  at  Brampton, 
Cumberland,  in  the  month  of  March.  Declining 
health  had,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  almost 
compelled  him  to  abaudon  entirely  the  practice  of 
his  art ; but  his  views  of  the  scenery  of  the  north  of 
England  were  at  one  time  frequently  seen  and  ad- 
mired by  many,  iu  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Blacklock  was  a truthful  and 
unpretending  artist,  who  wooed  nature  rather  thau 
popular  favour ; hence  his  works  were  not  among 
those  which  people  "talked  about:”  there  is,  how- 
ever, that  iu  them  which  is  of  sterling  value.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

PROFESSOR  FRANCIS  KUGLER. 

There  arc  few  persons  acquainted  with  the  Art- 
literature  of  our  time  to  whom  the  name  of  Professor 
Kugler  is  unknown  : his  " Handbook  of  Painting,” 
translated  by  Sir  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  and 
published  by  Murray,  has,  more  than  any  other  of 
his  works,  familiarised  his  writings  as  a critic  among 
us.  We  regret  to  have  to  record  his  somewhat  pre- 
mature and  sudden  death,  at  Berlin,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  from  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
He  was  born  on  the  19th  of  January,  180S,  in 


Stettin,  and  went  to  Berlin  iu  1820,  to  study  phi- 
losophy. He  afterwards  removed  to  Heidelberg, 
where,  through  the  influence  of  Herr  Mone,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  Art  of  the  middle 
ages.  His  first  works,  entitled  " A Sketch  Book,” 
and  “A  Pamphlet  on  the  Monuments  of  Middle-Age 
Art  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,”  were  published  in 
1830.  In  1835  he  made  a journey  to  Italy;  and 
in  1837  he  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Berlin.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
he  has  worked  with  unwearied  diligence;  and  his 
contributions  to  Art-criticism  have  been  as  valuable 
as  they  have  been  numerous. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  ofli  The  Art- Journal.” 

NEW  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING. 

“ The  value  and  rank  of  every  Art  is  in  proportion  to 
the  mental  labour  employed  in  it,  or  the  mental  pleasure 
produced  by  it." — Reynolds. 

Sir, — A new  school,  or  rather  a no-school  in  Land- 
scape Painting,  seems  to  be  springing  up  among  us  ; 
one  in  which  all  principles  and  all  precepts  are  alike 
ignored.  “Rules,”  say  Sir  Joshua,  “arc  fetters 
only  to  men  of  no  genius;  as  that  armour,  which 
upon  the  strong  is  an  ornament  and  a defence,  upon 
the  weak  and  misshapen  becomes  a load,  and 
cripples  the  body  which  it  was  made  to  protect.” 
These  weak,  if  not  misshapen,  tyros,  evince  a 
decided  horror  against  buckling  on  this  academic 
armour,  and  expect,  by  discarding  rules, 

“ To  snatch  a grace  beyond  the  reach  of  Art." 

“ Those  models  which  have  passed  through  the 
approbation  of  ages,”  are  not  welcomed  ns  land- 
marks by  this  lawless  crew.  They  wish  to  find 
some  shorter  path  to  excellence,  and  hope  to  obtain 
the  reward  of  eminence  by  other  means  than  those 
which  the  indispensable  rules  of  Art  have  pre- 
scribed. They  evade  all  study  of  what  has  been 
done  before,  however  excellent  (probably  from  an 
incapacity  to  appreciate  it),  and  hope  to  secure 
instant  fame  by  dashing  at  an  originality,  whose 
sole  characteristic  consists  in  an  unblushing  viola- 
tion 6f  all  law  and  order.  Bald  copies  of  common 
nature,  without  selection  or  arrangement,  are  the 
means  which  these  graphic  mutineers  employ  to 
arrest  public  attention  ; substituting  the  bare  mate- 
rials for  the  edifice  itself.  The  old  law,  liArs  cst 
celarc  arlem,”  has  no  recognition  among  them, 
simply  because  they  have  no  Art  to  conceal.  With 
matter  in  abundance,  and  to  spare,  they  exhibit  no 
mental  manipulation,  no  sentiment,  no  poetry ; 
nothing  suggestive.  No  light  and  shadow,  no 
atmosphere;  in  fact,  no  Art.  Body  without  soul; 
vulgar  facts  for  the  eye  to  ramble  over,  but  nothing 
for  the  mind  to  rest  upon.  “Good  stock,”  as  a 
cook  would  say,  “ but  not  fit  for  deglutition  without 
the  art  of  the  master.”  ’Tis  very  strange  to  see 
such  evidences  of  graphic  tact  unaccompanied  by 
artistic  thought;  beautiful  details  of  individual 
truth,  but  none  of  nature’s  poetry  breathed  over 
them.  These  scions  of  the  mountain-glen  seem  to 
have  heads  as  opaque  and  impervious  to  the  light  of 
Beauty  as  the  very  stumps  and  stones  which  they 
occupy  their  time  in  tiie  drudgery  of  copying. 
They  have  wooed  the  goddess  in  an  unhappy  spirit, 
and  she  has  not  deigned  to  unveil  her  charms  to 
them.  For  what  purpose  have  our  “ Beaux  Arts,” 
and  “ Art  Treasures,”  and  National  Galleries,  spread 
forth  their  intellectual  wealth,  if  such  mindless 
poverty  is  to  be  the  product?  Is  all  the  flourishing 
of  trumpets  (now  so  fashionable)  about  “ the  pro- 
gress of  Modern  Art,  and  the  public  taste”  to  be 
responded  to,  in  landscape,  only  by  such  jejune  and 
aimless  efforts?  Things  whose  nude  impudence 
induce  you  to  stare  at  them,  but  which  vanish  from 
the  eye  and  memory  of  the  real  Art-lover  at  the 
same  moment.  I have  heard  some  artists,  impatient 
of  the  supremacy  of  established  greatness,  express  a 
wish  that  the  works  of  the  old  masters  were  either 
destroyed  or  out  of  fashion,  in  order  that  “ Living 
Art”  might  be  more  effectually  encouraged.  Verily 
this  desired  period  seems  to  have  arrived,  for  the 
most  unschooled  tyros  have  now  got  the  stage  to 
themselves;  good  Art,  therefore,  must  needs  stand 
still  for  a while,  and  progress  seclude  itself,  until 
the  world  has  been  surfeited  with  these  quackeries; 
the  “fashionable  mind”  may  then  perhaps  return 
into  that  wholesome  channel  which  can  alone  lead 
to  a correct  appreciation  of  sound  Art,  and  by  which 
it  will  be  enabled  to  distinguish  between  a meaning- 
less transcript,  and  an  accomplished  work  built  upon 
truth — truth  sublimed  by  artistic  power  into  an 
appeal  to  some  of  the  most  refined  sensibilities  of 
our  nature.  An  Artist. 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

The  “Hangers”  at  the  Royal  Academy,  this 
year,  were  Messrs.  Frith,  Elmore,  aud  Pickersgill. 

The  National  Gallery. — In  answer  to  a 
question  put  to  the  Government  by  Lord  Elcho,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  last  month, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  take  any  steps  this  session  with 
the  view  of  providing  increased  accommodation  for 
the  national  collection  of  pictures.  “ The  matter 
was  one,”  he  said,  “ which  for  many  reasons  could 
not  be  long  neglected ; but  he  could  not  at  present 
submit  any  specific  proposition  to  the  House.” 

We  shall  be  enabled  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Art-Journal  to  give  some  account  of  the  numerous 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  our  catalogue  of 
the  Italian  school  in  the  National  Gallery.  Twenty- 
two  of  these  works  have  been  obtained  from  one 
source,  and  some  of  them  refer  to  the  earliest  period 
of  the  revival,  as  examples  of  Cimabuc  and  Giotto, 
with  later  works  by  Taddeo,  Gaddi,  Filippo,  Lippi, 
and  other  painters,  of  whose  productions  instances 
are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a chronological 
series  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Art.  These 
works  are  contained  in  the  small  room  on  the  right, 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
necessity  of  glazing  them,  they  are  not  yet  ready 
for  public  exhibition.  It  has  been  asked  why  these 
additions  are  continually  Italian  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Dutch  school?  To  this  question  it  may  be 
answered  that  it  is  desirable  to  secure  examples  of 
the  early  Italian  painters,  which  year  by  year  are 
becoming  more  and  more  rare,  while  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  Dutch  schools  arc  more  frequently  in 
the  market.  We  rejoice  to  see  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  with  the  glazing  of  the  most  valuable 
aud  finely-surfaced  pictures.  Thus  hermetically 
sealed  against  atmospheric  deposit,  the  question  of 
the  removal  of  the  national  collection  from  its  pre- 
sent site  is  definitely  set  at  rest.  The  first  sug- 
gestion for  thus  securing  these  valuable  works  was 
made  fifteen  years  ago  iu  this  Journal,  in  speaking 
of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  which  ought  a 
century  ago  to  have  been  glazed  and  treated  as 
water -colour  drawings.  The  pictures  which  are 
now  under  glass  are,  “ St.  Catherine,”  by  Raffaclle; 
“Dead  Christ,”  Francia;  the  new  Perugiuo,  "Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,”  “St.  Jerome;”  Bellini’s 
“Doge,”  and  “Virgin  and  Child;”  “ Christ  ap- 
pearing to  Mary  Magdalene,”  Titian;  “Holy 
Family,”  Correggio ; “ Knights  in  Armour,”  Gior- 
gione ; “Holy  Family,”  Barocci;  “Ecce  Homo,” 
Guido;  “ Ecce  Homo,”  Correggio  ; “ Holy  Family,” 
MazzolinG  da  Ferrara ; “ Christ  appearing  to  Peter,” 
Carracci ; “ Virgin  aud  Child,  and  St.  John,”  Peru- 
gino;  “Venus,  Cupid,  aud  Mercury,”  Correggio; 
“Vision  of  St.  Augustin,”  Garofalo;  “Holy  Family 
and  Saints,”  Garofalo;  “Temptation  of  St.  An- 
tony,” Carracci ; Van  Dyck’s  “ Gevartius,”  the  Van 
Eycks,  the  Vanderveldes,  &c.  This  evidences  that 
an  earnest  movement  is  made  in  the  right  direction, 
which  will  render  unnecessary  all  further  cleaning, 
and  auy  further  contemplation  of  the,  removal  of  the 
gallery  to  auy  other  site. 

The  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  was  opened  on  Monday,  April  19 ; too 
late  in  the  month  to  receive  any  notice  in  our  pages. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. — 
The  forty-third  Anniversary  of  this  society  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  the  27th  of 
March,  Lord  Elcho,  M.P.,  presiding  on  the  occa- 
sion. In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  his 
lordship  strongly  and  eloquently  urged  the  claims  of 
the  institution  not  only  on  artists,  but  on  the  public 
generally,  who  are,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
interested  in  Art-matters.  During  the  past  year 
relief  has  been  afforded  to  individuals  requiring 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  £1000, 
in  9ums  varying  from  £8  to  £40,  distributed  among 
nearly  seventy  cases.  The  funded  property  of  the 
institution  now  amounts  to  £1 9,000 : the  subscrip- 
tions at  the  dinner  reached  to  nearly  £650 — an 
increase  of  about  £25  over  those  at  the  last  festival. 

The  Nelson  Monument. — There  is  at  length 
more  than  a probability  that  “the  monument”  will 
be  finished.  In  reply  to  some  apt  and  eloquent 
remarks  by  Admiral  Walcott,  in  the  House  of  I 
Commons,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after 
fully  admitting  the  national  discredit  hence  derived, 


, took  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  “ providing  for 
the  completion  of  a monument  which  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  glory  and  reputation  of  the 
country.” 

Silt  C.  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  has  been  nominated 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  of 
Rome,  iu  the  room  of  M.  Delaroche. 

Mr.  G.  Wallis,  the  head  master  of  the  Birming- 
ham School  of  Art,  has  retired  from  the  post  he 
has  occupied  with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  his  pupils,  and  the  public,  during  six 
years  in  Birmingham — but  for  a much  longer 
period  iu  the  schools  of  which  he  had  previously 
the  charge.  Indeed,  we  believe  he  is  the  senior 
of  the  masters  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  It  has,  therefore,  been  resolved 
to  present  to  him  a “Testimonial,”  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  services  which,  it  is  rightly  said,  arc 
“worthy  of  public  recognition,  as  tending  to  the 
diffusion  of  that  knowledge  of  design  and  culti- 
vated taste,  on  which  various  and  importaut 
branches  of  local  industry  are  dependant  for  their 
future  prosperity.”  There  are  certainly  few,  if 
there  be  any,  living  men  to  whom  Art-manufacture 
is  more  largely  indebted:  he  has  aided  the  great 
“move,”  not  only  as  a practical  teacher,  but  by 
lectures,  writings,  and  examples — in  short  by  every 
mode  calculated  to  impress  the  public  mind  with 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  subject.  We 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing  the  large 
success  he  has  achieved  by  his  indefatigable  zeal 
and  continuous  industry.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  services  have  been  especially  felt  in  Birmingham; 
but  they  have  been  by  no  means  confined  to  that 
locality.  The  cause  may  be  more  particularly  that 
of  its  inhabitants — but  it  is  not  theirs  only;  aud  we 
hope  they  will  permit  subscriptions  to  be  received 
from  other  sources.  We  shall  gladly  aid  and  con- 
tribute to  the  project:  no  “Testimonial”  can  be 
more  fully  merited  or  more  worthily  accorded. 

Mr.  Burford’s  Panorama  of  Lucknow,  re- 
cently opened,  offers  to  the  spectator  nothing  that 
he  can  associate  with  the  horrors  which  have  been 
perpetrated  within  the  city.  It  is  a scene  of  quiet 
beauty,  a picture  of  mosques  and  palaces  embosomed 
iu  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  with  gardens,  fields, 
jungles,  and  woods  stretching  far  away  into  the 
distance,  and  the  river  Goomtee,  covered  with  gay 
pleasure-boats,  winding  its  way  silently  through  the 
midst  of  all.  Were  it  not  for  the  domes  and  mina- 
rets that  bespeak  the  architecture  of  the  East,  and  a 
solitary  palm-tree  here  and  there,  one  might  readily 
imagine  that  the  eye  rested  on  a picture  of  the 
richest  English  landscape.  The  view  of  the  city  is 
taken  from  the  Residency,  a large  building  situated 
on  au  emineuce,  commanding  all  the  most  prominent 
features,  a vast  extent  of  the  picturesque  environs, 
and  the  beautiful  country  beyond.  The  sketches  from 
which  the  panorama  is  painted  were  made  a short 
time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny,  by  Mr. 
B.  H.  Gallaud,  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  view  we  cannot, 
j of  course,  judge ; but  the  site  of  the  city  appears 
; extraordinarily  limited  when  we  remember  that  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  800,000  ; 
moreover  nothing,  or  but  very  little,  is  seen  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  nor  is  there  any  signs  of  the 
“ more  than  ordinary  degree  of  dirt,  filth,  and 
squalid  poverty”  which,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
book  descriptive  of  the  panorama,  “ causes  a feeling 
of  intense  disgust ; the  most  wretched  habitations 
that  can  be  conceived,  affording  but  very  insufficient 
shelter  to  a swarming  population:”  all  this  is  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  picture,  which  is  thereby 
made  couleur  de  rose,  and  very  beautifully  has  the 
artist  painted  it.  Lucknow  as  it  was  exists  now 
only,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  Mr.  Burford’s  pano- 
rama: all  who  see  it — and  the  city  has  become  a 
place  of  absorbing  interest  to  every  Englishman — 
will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  “ How  sad  to  tliink  that 
amid  so  much  of  the  loveliness  of  nature,  deeds  have 
been  committed  that  cause  man  to  blush  for  his 
fellow-creature ! Can  this  really  be  Lucknow?” 

The  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  have 
appointed  Robert  V.  Bowley,  Esq.,  to  the  office  of 
manager.  Report  speaks  favourably  of  this  gentle- 
mau  : judging  from  his  antecedents,  we  trust  he 
will  be  able  to  do  much  of  what  he  will  have  to  do, 
and  that  we  may  date  a new  era  for  the  palace  from 
the  day  ou  which  he  commenced  his  labours.  We 
I shall  very  soon  have  the  power  to  form  an  opinion 


as  to  the  plans  in  progress,  for,  of  a surety,  changes 
there  must  be — large  as  well  as  immediate. 

The  Art-feeling  in  Bristol. — We  see  with 
pleasure  all  evidences  of  the  spread  of  an  Art- 
feeling throughout  our  great  provincial  towns  ; and 
Bristol,  which  has,  in  an  especial  sense,  a relation 
of  her  own  to  the  Arts  of  the  present  time, — claim- 
ing our  great  sculptor  Baily  for  one  of  her  sons, — 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  shown  her  pride  in 
that  relation,  and  her  sense  of  the  demand  which  it 
makes.  A new  opportunity  for  a demonstration 
of  her  growing  taste  has  recently  occurred,  and  has 
given  rise  to  a movement  in  certain  influential 
quarters,  the  occasion  and  purpose  of  which  are  as 
follows.  Bristol,  with  a love  of  Art  that  takes 
many  forms  of  expression,  is  yet  somewhat  behind 
cities  of  her  class  in  out-door  monuments  which  can 
be  referred  to  the  Art  category.  With  the  exception 
of  an  antiquated  statue  of  King  William  III.,  in 
Queen  Square,  she  has  no  representative  in  any  of 
her  streets  or  squares  of  that  particular  branch, 
which,  in  the  person  of  one  of  her  own  citizens,  she 
has  contributed  so  much  to  illustrate.  The  line 
open  space  recently  formed  in  front  of  the  Victoria 
Rooms, — midway  between  Bristol  and  Clifton, — by 
the  demolition  of  the  petty  buildings  which  en- 
croached on  it,  and  the  bringing,  as  a result,  into 
common  view  the  graceful  modern  elevations  that 
surround  the  site,  have  pointed  it  out  as  almost 
challenging  some  conspicuous  central  ornament  of 
the  kind  alluded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  completiug 
this  great  civic  improvement.  Arrangements  are, 
we  understand,  making  for  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
in  order  that  this  project  may  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  a general  subscription. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  has 
resolved  to  persevere  in  its  efforts  to  form  in 
London  an  exhibition  of  works  of  Art-manufacture, 
and  also  of  “ Music  and  Painting,”  iu  the  year  1861. 
Although  we  have  more  of  apprehension  than  of 
confidence  in  the  result,  and  would  prefer  to  post- 
pone the  procedure  for  a few  years — probably  until 
1871,  although  we  may  not  expect  to  live  to  see  it — 
if  the  project  is  to  be  carried  out  we  shall  aid  it  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

The  Green  Park. — During  the  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  a question  raised  by  Lord 
Elcho,  to  prevent  a further  desecration  of  the  Green 
Park,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  was  hardy  enough  to  defend 
the  monstrous  mass  of  ugly  iron  called  a “suspeu- 
sion-bridge,”  which  continues  to  deface  the  most 
graceful  of  our  parks.  We  do  not  believe  the  late 
chief  commissioner  of  works  thinks  as  he  says  : he 
cannot  by  any  possibility  describe  that  a beauty 
which  all  who  sec  it  consider  a deformity ; especially 
when  he  compares  it  with  the  bridge  that  crosses 
the  Thames  at  Chelsea.  A public  subscription  for 
its  removal  would  be  a success. 

The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  has  engaged  to  preside  at  the  Annual  Festival 
on  the  8th  of  May : we  hope  therefore  he  will  be  as 
he  ought  to  be,  well  aud  properly  supported  ; aud 
that  Artists  will  not  permit  the  accomplished  man 
of  letters  to  see — what  we  have  too  often  seen — their 
apathy  in  the  cause  he  is  to  advocate.  We  trust 
there  will  be  a large  gathering  ; aud  that  the  results 
will  be  great  in  proportion. 

The  Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
the  Government. — We  are  glad  to  find,  that  the 
artists,  iu  their  respective  bodies,  are  at  length 
bestirring  themselves  in  their  own  cause,  and  no 
longer  leave  to  the  press  the  unaided  task  of  remon- 
strating on  their  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  great 
public  interests  involved,  against  the  repeated  acts 
of  injustice  committed  by  the  governments  of  this 
country  where  they  are  concerned.  The  sculptors, 
as  we  know,  have  taken  steps  of  more  kinds  than 
one,  for  the  purpose  of  indoctrinating  ministers,  aud 
other  persons  in  authority,  as  to  the  true  principles 
of  Art-competition,  so  long  taught  and  urgently 
enforced  by  this  Journal ; and  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  by  means  of  a spirited  me- 
morial addressed  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  and  the  Minister  at  War,  and  of  an 
important  deputation  of  their  body  to  the  same 
ministers  for  the  purpose  of  personally  enforcing  its 
views,  have  conveyed  their  remonstrance  against 
that  determination  of  the  late  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
to  employ  Mr.  Pennethorne  on  the  work  for  which 
some  of  them  had  competed,  and  he  had  not, — to 
which  we  refer  this  week  iu  another  place, — as  also 
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against  the  breach  of  faith  of  which  the  profession 
lias  to  complain  in  the  matter  of  the  barrack-com- 
petition. The  argument  of  the  Institute  is  that 
1 with  which  we  have  made  our  readers  thoroughly 

familiar.  They  affirm,  that  the  Government  pro- 
grammes held  out  the  inducement  of  immediate, 
j and  the  prospect  of  contingent,  honour  and  profit  to 

those  architects  whose  designs  might  be  pronounced 
the  best  for  the  several  objects  in  question, — and  that, 
architects  of  high  standing,  on  these  combined  in- 
ducements, accepted  the  ministerial  invitations,  and 
made  large  sacrifices  of  time,  talent,  and  money. 
The  setting  aside  by  Government,  with  a high  hand, 
of  the  awards  actually  made ; and,  with  the  prize 
designs  thus  obtained  in  their  possession,  looking 
outside  the  competition  for  some  favoured  artist  to 
execute  the  works  for  which  the  designers  competed, 
they  characterise  as  breach  of  faith: — and  we  add, 
it  is  a breach  of  morality.  The  public  have  this 
further  interest  in  the  matter, — that,  besides  the 
breach  of  faith  and  of  morality,  the  course  in 
) question  is  a means  of  paralysing  the  growth  of  the 

national  Arts,  as  far  as  the  Government  can.  The 
architects  say,  as  we  have  said,  that  if  it  shall  be, — 
as  may  well  happen, — for  any  good  and  sulllcient 
reason,  inexpedient  to  execute,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  particular  desigu  chosen  for  premiums,  as  ori- 
ginally sent  in, — still,  the  test  of  merit  has  been 
applied  and  answered,  and  the  successful  competitors 
are  the  proper  parties  to  be  consulted  as  to  any 
necessary  deviations  from  the  plans,  or  to  make  new 
designs  embodying  such  changes  as  may  be  need- 
ful.— But  the  whole  thing,  we  repeat,  is  beateu 
ground  for  our  readers, — and  is  again  treated  by 
us  in  another  part  of  our  Journal  to-day,  of  which 
the  subject  is  the  'Wellington  Monument.  Once 
more,  then,  we  say,  we  rejoice  that  the  artists  them- 
selves are  up  and  doing.  Such  aid  as  we  can  bring 
to  their  cause,  at  all  times,  shall  not  be  wanting; 
j and  we  recommend  them,  once  for  all,  to  get 
together  their  friends,  and  take  the  opinion  of 
Parliament  on  all  these  matters. 

National  Portrait  Gallery. — The  trustees 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  new 
national  institution  are  not  very  demonstrative; 
and  Parliament,  whose  action  in  matters  of  Art  is 
somewhat  spasmodic,  docs  not  seem  to  think  there 
is  any  necessity  that  it  should  inform  itself  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  its  own  delegations  are  carried 
out.  It  does  appear  to  ourselves,  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  commission,  so  far  as  they  are  appreciable, 
scarcely  furnish  any  very  lively  illustration  of  the 
strength  of  the  argumeuts  on  which  the  importance 
of  the  institution  in  question,  and  the  appeal  to 
parliament  in  its  favour,  were  made  to  rest.  We 
cannot  perceive,  that,  with  their  second  grant  of 
£2000,  and  the  time  in  their  hands  since  it  was 
granted,  which  should  leave  them  pretty  nearly 
ready  to  come  to  the  country  for  a third,  the  trustees 
have  yet  done  what  they  might  to  lay  the  basis  of  a 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in  such  a manner  as  to 
exhibit  anything  like  a scheme.  The  love  of  the 
casual  and  provisional,  which  runs  through  all  our 
old  growths  of  the  kind,  seems  to  be  infusing  the 
seed  of  a palsying  influence  into  the  young  veins  of 
this  new  institution.  We  think,  a parliamentary 
alterative  might  be  useful  at  the  season  of  the  next 
grant.  As  we  have  again  and  again  said,  the 
moderate  anuual  money  allotment  bestowed  on  this 
object,  can  go  but  a very  little  way  in  the  purchase 
of  original  portraits, — these  may  for  the  present  be 
left  to  the  spirit  of  private  contribution,  which  all 
high  national  objects  iu  this  country  largely  com- 
mand ; — but  the  sum  might  do  much,  judiciously 
used,  towards  preparing,  by  means  of  good  copies, 
that  national  framework  into  which  all  such  con- 
tributions, however  detached  and  fragmentary  for 
a time,  will  finally  fit.  It  is  evident,  that  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  portraits  is — a list  of  portraits ; 
not  any  part  of  an  intelligible  plan,  laid  down  with 
1 a view  to  relations  and  proportions  : — Sir' Walter 

Raleigh — Speaker  Lcnthall — Dr.  Richard  Mead — 
Horne  Tooke — Handel — Dr.  Parr — Thomson,  the 
poet  — The  Couutess  de  Grammout  (!) — Arthur 
Murphy  (!) — Shaksperc  (the  Chandos  portrait) — 
Lord  Torrington  — Earl  Stanhope  — Archbishop 
Wake — Bishop  Warburton— Sir  William  Wyndham 
— The  Earl  of  Oxford — The  Earl  of  Cadogan — 

| Richard  Cumberland — Huskissou — Spencer  Perceval 

, — Wilberforce — Stothard,  the  Royal  Academician — 

1 Lord  Sidmouth.  It  will  be  seen,  that,  as  a question 

of  precedence,  we  might  have  placed  our  notes  of 
admiration  against  half  the  names  in  this  catalogue. 
If  this  collection  could  be  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  trustees,  then,  we  should  have  to  declare,  that, 
in  their  sweep  over  the  field  of  British  historic  con- 
stellation they  have  only  as  yet  discovered  the  minor 
stars.  The  list  plainly  bespeaks  its  origin  in  casual 
contribution, — and  as  casualties,  the  portraits  are 
one  and  all  welcome.  But,  what,  then,  have  the 
trustees  been  doing? — We  know  perfectly  well  all 
the  objections  that  may  be,  and  have  been,  urged 
against  system-mongering; — but  we  have  a leaning 
towards  system,  nevertheless.  The  abseuce  of 
system  lets  in  caprice, — and  caprice  deforms  our 
national  institutions  more  than  anything  else.  Give 
caprice  its  full  swing, — and  it  is,  itself,  capable  of 
presenting  Arthur  Murphy  as  the  peer  of  Shak- 
sperc, and  giving  the  Countess  de  Grammout  for  a 
mate  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Morris  Moore’s  alleged  " Raffaelle.” 
— The  Paris  journalists  and  cognoscenti  are  just 
now  in  a state  of  great  excitement  respecting  the 
picture  of  “ Apollo  and  Marcyas,”  purchased  by 
Mr.  Morris  Moore,  at  Messrs.  Christie  and  Mauson’s, 
in  1850,  and  which  general  opinion  in  Paris  pro- 
nounces to  be  “ a genuine  Raffaelle.”  Independent 
of  the  judgment  in  its  favour  given  by  the  Parisian 
connoisseurs,  the  autheuticity  of  the  picture  has 
been  established,  it  is  said,  by  comparing  it  with  a 
photograph  taken  from  a drawing  of  the  Apollo, 
known  to  be  by  Raffaelle,  in  the  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  at  Venice,  which  photograph  Mr.  Moore 
has  only  very  recently  been  able  to  procure. 

Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. — The  season  has 
commenced  with  a very  attractive  programme,  in 
which  we  find  Art  occupying  a conspicuous  place. 
We  rejoice  to  know  that  Mr.  Lumlcy  begins  “the 
year  ” under  circumstances  very  favourable  to 
him.  There  is  no  one  who  has  a better  right  to 
that  success,  which  usually  follows  the  “deserving;” 
and  we  feel  assured  he  may  calculate  on  a continuance 
of  the  public  favour  he  has  so  long  enjoyed. 

Tiie  Standard  has  contained  a letter  concerning 
artists  whose  works  have  been  rejected  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  advising  artists  so  circumstanced  to 
have  an  exhibition  of  such  rejected  pictures.  We 
have  long  ago  shown  the  utter  impracticability  of 
such  a scheme — there  are  many  weighty  reasons 
against  it.  But  every  year  the  demand  for  space  in- 
creases : it  is  a deplorable  fact  that  the  rooms  iu  Tra- 
falgar Square  cannot  coutaftl  more  than  half  the  works 
sent  for  exhibition ; and  it  is  certain,  that  among 
the  rejected,  there  arc  many  admirable  productions. 

Mr.  James  Fogo  has  written  to  the  Observer,  to 
complain  that  while  the  charter  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  permits  them  to  elect  sixty  members, 
it  actually  consists  of  no  more  than  thirty;  aud 
requiring  that  its  numbers  be  increased.  We  ima- 
gine there  are  more  obstacles  in  the  way  than  those 
upon  which  the  writer  calculates;  and  that  the  real 
difficulty  arises,  not  from  any  unwilliuguess  on  the 
part  of  the  society,  but  from  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  artists  whose  adhesion  would  be  beneficial. 

Covent  Garden  “new”  Theatre  will  open, 
it  is  said,  on  the  15th  of  May.  We  kuow  that 
modern  builders  of  lath  and  plaster  can  work  as 
Aladdin  did  with  his  lamp ; aud  it  is  possible  that  a 
structure,  which  on  the  15th  of  April  has  neither 
roof  nor  interior  fittings,  may  within  a mouth  from 
that  date  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  a thousand 
guests.  But  we  imagine  no  little  courage  will  be 
manifested  by  those  who  trust  themselves  so  early 
within  its  walls.  While  a “ new  ” theatre  has  been 
erecting  iu  the  miserable  neighbourhood  of  Bow 
Street,  the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  has  been  in  a 
wretched  plight:  there  is  no  chance  of  its  falling 
into  good  bauds,  so  as  to  be  of  any  value  to  the 
Drama — under  what  circumstances,  therefore,  pros- 
perity is  expected  for  its  rival  we  cannot  possibly 
conceive.  Our  sympathy  may  surely  be  given,  by 
anticipation,  to  those  who  have  embarked  money  in 
the  undertaking. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  IIavell. — We  have  been 
requested  to  state  that  the  sale  of  the  pictures  and 
drawings  left  by  this  artist,  which  was  advertised  to 
take  place  in  February  last,  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Christie  and  Manson,  has  been  postponed  to  the 
present  month. 

The  Exhibition  of  French  Pictures  opened  at 
the  gallery,  Pall  Mall,  on  the  22ud  of  the  past  month. 

REVIEWS. 

Art- Treasures  of  tub  United  Kingdom;  con- 
sisting of  Selections  from  the  Manchester  Art- 
Treasures  Exhibition  of  1857.  Published  by 
Day  & Son.  London. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  works  of  Art  gathered 
together  in  Manchester,  last  year,  has,  like  the  pro- 
ductions of  industrial  art  which  were  exhibited  in 
Ilydc  Park  in  1851,  been  again  dispersed,  and  each 
individual  object  is  once  more  placed  in  the  security 
and  silence  of  its  appointed  home.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Messrs.  Day  and 
Son,  the  public  is  not  left  without  some  worthy 
record  of  what  was  exhibited  on  both  these  occasions ; 
they  are  following  up  their  well-known  splendid 
work,  entitled,  “The  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,”  by  one  of  a similar  character, 
illustrating  a large  number  of  the  Art-treasures 
seen  in  Manchester,  which'come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  “Decorative  Art.”  The  series  includes 
sculpture,  ceramic,  metallic,  vitreous,  and  textile  I j 
productions.  The  work  is  edited  by,  or  under  the 
direction  of,  Mr.  J.  1!.  Waring,  and  the  plates  are  i 
executed  in  chromolithography  by  Mr.  F.  Bedford. 

About  fifty  plates — out  of  one  hundred,  to  which 
the  work  will  extend — have  now  been  published, 
and  we  cannot  speak  too  approvingly  of  the  judg- 
ment that  has  directed  the  choice  of  subjects,  nor 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  works  have  been  copied. 

We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  sav  that  the  plates 
are  superior  to  those  in  Messrs.  Day’s  preceding 
publication — it  ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  ex- 
pectations that  they  are  on  an  equality  : this  no  one 
will  doubt.  Perhaps,  however,  the  new  series  loses 
something  in  importance  by  comparison,  from  the  j 

plates  being  on  a smaller  scale. 

What  a book  of  study  and  reference  for  the  Art- 
manufacturer  will  this  be  when  completed ! What 
excuse  can  hereafter  be  offered  for  inartistic,  taste- 
less productions,  with  such  models  as  these  to  serve 
as  examples?  Turning  over  ad  libitum  the  leaves  of 
the  twenty-six  parts  on  our  table,  we  feel  at  once  ; 

the  impossibility  of  giving  anything  like  a detailed 
catalogue,  much  less  a criticism,  of  their  contents; 
we  can  but  point  out  a few  subjects,  just  to  show  the 
general  character  of  the  work  : — A richly-decorated 
or-molu  cabinet,  inlaid  with  porcelain,  the  property 
of  Charles  Mills,  Esq. ; an  Indian  Helmet  and  Arms, 
elaborately  ornamented,  from  the  collection  of  the 
East  India  Company;  a carved  wood  frame,  in  the 
style  of  the  Flemish  Renaissance,  exceedingly  bold 
in  design,  the  property  of  George  Field,  Esq. ; Pa- 
lissy  ware,  from  the  Soulages  Collection,  and  from 
that  of  0.  Coope,  Esq. ; Limoges  enamels,  belonging 
to  difierent  owners ; enamel  ewers  of  Limoges,  of 
the  sixteenth  century ; an  Augsburg  clock,  the 
property  of  her  Majesty ; portions  of  an  ivory  cabinet 
of  the  fourteenth  century ; Italian  table  and  chairs 
of  the  sixteenth  century ; a Limoges  enamel  plaque 
of  the  same  date,  by  Jean  Courteys,  the  property  of 
Sir  A.  Rothschild — a work  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
unique;  a bone  and  wood  cabinet,  Venetian,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  property  of  Col.  Meyriek — 
extremely  elegant  in  design;  a vase  inUrbino  ware, 
dated  1687,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Hewett;  a group 
of  Renaissance  jewellery,  &c. ; a Latca  salver,  from  i 

the  Soulages  Collection,  and  a Damascened  ink-  j 

stand,  belonging  to  G.  Stedman,  Esq.,  both  works  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  Italian  make,  most  j 
elaborately  ornamented ; an  Italian  silver-gilt  cup 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  richly  embossed  ; a group  of  Sevres  por-  i 

celain,  part  belonging  to  her  Majesty,  and  part  to  < 

the  Duke  of  Portland ; tapestry  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  from  the  Soulages  Collection  ; porcelain  of 
Chelsea  and  of  Worcester  ; embroidered  bobinet 
scarf  from  Delhi,  contributed  by  the  East  Indian 
Company ; an  embroidered  Indian  book-cover,  from 
the  same  source  ; a Viennese  porcelain  plate,  very 
exquisite,  from  the  collection  of  J.  Addington, 

Esq. ; tapestry  from  Hampton  Court ; a buhl 
French  cabinet,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  property  of  her  Majesty ; an 
Indian  saddle-cloth;  Urbino  plate  and  bottle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ; Indian  embroidery  in  gold  on 
muslin;  Hispano-Sloorish  vase,  from  the  Soulages 
Collection;  groups  of  Venetian  glass;  Majolica 
plates  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  property  of 
Lord  Hastings;  the  armour  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  time  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  the 
Meyriek  Collection  ; an  ivory  tankard  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  belonging  to  P.  H.  Howard,  Esq. 

This  enumeration,  made  at  random,  will  suffice 
to  indicate  the  variety  of  the  selection  introduced 
into  the  work.  The  historical  and  descriptive  essays,  i 

having  reference  to  the  arts  represented,  are  written 
respectively  by  Messrs.  G.  Scbarf,  jun.,  J.  C.  Robin- 
son, A.  W.  Franks,  Digby  Wyatt,  Owen  Jones,  and 
J.  B.  Waring;  a large  number  of  wood  engravings  ' 

are  interspersed  among  the  text.  The  publishers 
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! are  fully  justified  in  the  expectations  they  formed, 
j ns  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  announcing  the  pub- 
I li cation,  that  it  “ will  spread  far  and  wide  the  valu- 
able lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Exhibition,  and 
constitute  a standard  and  lasting  record  of  it.” 

Christ  Teaching  Humility. — The  Soldier’s 
Return.  Published  by  the  Royal  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Scottish  Association,  as  other  societies  of  a 
similar  nature  have  done,  commits  a great  mistake 
in  issuing  so  large  an  engraving  as  this  from  Mr. 
R.  S.  Lauder’s  picture  of  “ Christ  teaching  Hu- 
mility.” ~We  have  before  pointed  out  the  impolicy 
of  producing  such  works ; the  print  becomes  almost 
valueless  to  many  on  account  of  the  cost  of  framing 
it,  and  we  know  that  not  a few  individuals  are  de- 
terred from  subscribing  to  Art-Union  societies  from 
this  cause.  An  engraving  that  would  cost  a couple 
of  guineas,  to  place  even  in  a tolerably  plain  frame, 
is  a matter  of  consideration  with  a large  number  of 
those  who  would  like  t.o  possess  it,  but  cannot  afford 
the  expense  entailed  by  the  hanging.  Quality 
ought  to  be  with  every  Art-patron,  whatever  his 
means,  of  far  greater  importance  than  quantity ; and 
although  we  have  not  much  fault  to  find  with  Mr. 
Egleton's  work,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have 
produced  a better  engraving,  had  it  been  two-thirds 
of  the  size,  for  the  same  money  lie  has  received  for 
this  : and  we  have  as  little  doubt  that  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  subscribers  would  have  been  better 
pleased,  although  the  print  is  a kind  of  “gift”  to 
those  who  have  subscribed  the  sum  of  five  guineas 
to  the  association  in  one  or  more  payments. 

The  picture  has  been  presented  to  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Gallery  by  the  association  ; the  composition  is 
of  great  merit,  viewed  either  artistically  or  in  relation 
to  the  subject  represented  ; there  is  also  an  origin- 
1 ality  in  the  treatment  which  is  very  striking  : one 
figure,  however,  we  could  wish  to  have  been  omitted, 
it  is  that  of  an  aged  Israelite  seated  at  the  extreme 
riglit-hnnd  of  the  group ; a large  and  ponderous 
figure,  that  “ cuts”  into  the  composition  and  draws 
the  eye  away  from  its  main  features ; its  introduc- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  been  necessary  for  any 
purpose  of  real  value.  The  figures,  generally,  are 
well-studied  and  characteristic  in  expression ; the 
least  pleasing  and  impressive  is  that  of  the  “ Great 
Teacher ; ” it  is  too  earthly,  and  wants  that  spiritu- 
ality of  aspect  which  we  find  in  many  of  the  pictures 
by  the  early  Italian  painters,  who  succeeded  in 
giving  to  the  features  of  Christ  a sacred  beauty 
which  the  moderns  almost  invariably  cannot,  or  do 
j not,  reach. 

The  principal  fault  we  find  in  Aliv  Egleton’s 
engraving  is  its  intense  heaviness,  and  tne  hardness 
of  outline  seen  in  several  of  the  faces;  the  distance 
is  brought  forward  almost  ns  prominently  as  the 
foreground,  and  the  white  clouds  overlap  the  mas- 
sive walls,  and  by  their  brightness  distract  the  atten- 
tion from  the  main  point  of  the  picture.  The 
figures  in  the  centre  of  the  group  are  beautifully 
engraved ; a little  more  refinement  in  the  flesh 
of  the  nearest  female  would  have  rendered  this 
object  almost  perfect.  The  subject  is  one  of  much 
interest,  is  honourable  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Lauder 
as  an  historical  painter,  and  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  being  perpetuated  by  the  aid  of  the  graver  : we 
only  regret  that  Mr.  Egleton  has  not  employed  his 
tools  with  somewhat  more  of  delicacy  and  with 
greater  regard  to  harmony. 

The  “ Soldier’s  Return”  is  a series  of  six  engrav- 
ings, illustrating  Burns’s  song,  commencing — 

“ When  wild  war’s  deadly  blast  was  blawn,"  &c. ; 
they  are  from  drawings  made  expressly  for  the  work 
by  Mr.  John  Facd,  R.S.A.,  and  are  engraved  re- 
spectively by  Messrs.  Lumb  Stocks,  A.R.A.,  J. 
Stephenson,  and  H.  Lemon,  each  of  whom  has  exe- 
cuted two;  but  the  pair  by  Mr.  Stocks  undoubtedly 
bear  off  the  palm  of  victory ; Air.  Lemon’s  second 
plate,  with  a little  more  clearing  out  of  the  middle 
distance,  might  be  placed  pari  passu  with  these. 
Air.  Faed’s  compositions  are  most  pleasing,  graceful 
in  character,  tender  and  truthful  in  feeling,  and, 
though  the  subjects  have  what  may  be  called  a melo- 
dramatic tendency,  he  has  treated  them  without  any 
overwrought  sentiment;  but  he  has  failed  in  main- 
taining throughout  the  individuality  of  “ Aly  ain 
dear  Willie.”  In  the  plate  where  he  catches  the 
first  glimpse  of  his  native  village  on  his  return  from 
the  wars,  he  appears  a man  of  middle  age — one  who 
has  stormed  the  “deadly  breach,”  and  whose  face 
shows  he  has  passed  through  a long  service  of  cam- 
paigning : in  the  last  plate,  where  mutual  recog- 
nition takes  place  between  him  and  “Nancy,”  he 
is]  the  young  soldier  once  more,  as  spruce  as  if  he 
had  just  left  the  barrack-room  for  parade  duty. 

I Perhaps,  however,  Air.  Faed  means  us  to  infer  that 
the  pleasurable  meeting  has  turned  the  sun-dial  of 
the  “ soger’s”  years  many  degrees  backward. 


We  arc  quite  sure  this  very  pretty  volume  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  last  year’s  subscribers  to  the 
Scottish  Association,  for  whom  it  is  intended.  For 
those  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Lemon  is  engraving 
Air.  Burr’s  picture  of  “The  Politicians” — a troop 
of  juveniles  busy  over  an  old  newspaper. 


Lectures  and  Essays  on  Various  Subjects, 
Historical,  Topographical,  and  Artistic. 
By  William  Sidney  Gibson,  Esq.  Published 
by  Longman,  London ; Robinson,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  1858. 

Air.  Sidney  Gibson  has  established  himself  at  New- 
castle, on  the  Scottish  border.  He  is  by  profession 
a barrister,  an  archmologist  in  his  taste,  and  in  faith 
a Roman  Catholic.  He  is  also  a fluent  writer,  and 
he  loves  writing.  The  volume  before  us  indicates 
a comprehensive  versatility  in  the  genius  of  its 
author,  which  leads  him  to  deal  with  very  varied 
subjects  with  equal  care.  This  volume  consists  of 
a collection  of  lectures  and  essays,  repeatedly  read 
in  public,  but  not  before  published,  together  with  a 
group  of  similar  papers  reprinted  from  various 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  including  an  essay  on 
“ Church  Bells,”  which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion when  it  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  in  September,  1854.  Air.  Gibson 
has  a pleasant  manner  of  touching  lightly  upon 
topics  which  are,  in  reality,  sufficiently  attractive 
to  claim  a more  impressive  system  of  treatment; 
and  he  continually  gives  promises  of  producing 
much  that  would  be  of  sterling  value,  if  he  would 
but  go  on  and  realise  what  he  has  led  his  readers  to 
expect.  Unhappily,  however,  he  is  either  not  very 
profound  in  his  archmology  and  general  learning, 
or  there  inevitably  comes  over  him  the  influence  of 
his  faith,  which  constrains  him,  whatever  his  sub- 
ject, to  assume  the  character  of  a champion  of 
Rome.  Hence  there  is  a kind  of  special  pleading, 
even  in  his  descriptions  of  scenery,  which  sadly 
mars  their  proper  effect;  while  in  his  more  direct 
dealing  with  subjects  that  are  open  to  either  con- 
troversy or  association  with  Rome,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  throw  aside  all  disguise,  and  practically 
to  avow  his  aim.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  it  has  evidently  warped  the  writer’s  own 
mind,  at  the  same  time  that  his  productions  have 
thus  either  failed  to  become  what  otherwise  they 
might  have  been,  or  they  constrain  the  impartial 
reader  to  regard  them  with  a certain  degree  of  sus- 
picion. Air.  Gibson  has  published  several  other 
works,  of  which  one  is  a “History  of  Tynemouth,” 
on  an  important  scale.  This  history,  and  its  com- 
panion volumes,  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
characteristics  with  the  lectures  and  essays  be- 
fore us. 

The  first  “Lecture”  is  on  “ Poetry  and  the  Fine 
Arts,”  and  it  exhibits  more  of  the  better  and  nobler 
qualities  of  the  author,  and  less  of  his  imperfec- 
tions, than  any  other  of  his  writings,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  his  essay  on  “Church  Bells,”  which 
is  realty  a very  able,  as  well  as  a highly  interesting, 
production.  Air.  Gibson  takes  a high  view  of  the 
functions  and  capabilities  of  the  Arts,  regarding 
them  “as  ambassadors  from  on  high,  divinely  com- 
missioned to  sway  every  mood  of  the  human 
heart;”  and  he  accordingly  claims  for  them  a con- 
sideration that  falls  little  short  of  homage.  The 
Gothic  he  considers  to  be  the  most  perfect  style  of 
architecture,  and  he  expresses  his  admiration  for 
this  great  style  in  his  customaiy  fervid  manner : 
yet  Air.  Gibson  has  shown  that  he  realty  is  master 
of  the  spirit  of  Gothic  Art  in  but  a slight  degree, 
for  he  cannot  understand  the  power  of  medifeval 
sculpture,  and  he  is  eloquent  in  his  laudation  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland’s  very  noble,  but  very 
mistaken,  adoption  of  the  Renaissance  of  Italy  as 
the  style  for  tne  interior  fittings  of  his  essentially 
mediteval  castle  of  Alnwick.  Another  of  Air. 
Gibson’s  good  and  useful  papers  is  a lecture  upon 
the  “ Historians  and  Literature  of  the  Aliddle 
Ages,”  in  which  Alatthew  Paris,  the  pride  of  St. 
Albans,  and  the  “almost  mythic  Gildas,”  receive 
their  due  meed  of  honour;  and  the  value  to  the 
student  of  history  of  such  records  as  “ the  house- 
hold accounts  of  the  good  Queen  Eleanor”  is  clearly 
shown.  “Londoniana”  also  is  another  interesting 
paper,  replete  with  curious  matter  respecting  the 
earlier  days  of  the  metropolis.  The  volume  con- 
cludes with  several  brief  essays  on  topics  primarily 
of  a legal  character,  but  which  all  prove  to  radiate 
from  the  same  centre  of  Romanist  advocacy.  If 
Air.  Gibson  would  but  write  as  an  archeologist — or, 
if  he  will,  as  a lawyer — without  the  ever-present 
special  pleading  of  his  faith,  we  could  with  much 
more  satisfaction  take  up  any  of  his  volumes  our- 
selves, and  recommend  them.  As  it  is,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  remind  our  readers  that  the  productions  of 
this  gentleman  must  always  be  read  with  the  caution 
which  goes  far  to  destroy  the  satisfaction  of  all 
reading. 


Some  observations  upon  the  recent  Addition 
of  a Reading-Room  to  the  British  AIuseum  ; 
with  Plans,  Sections,  and  other  Illustra- 
tive Documents.  By  Wm.  Hosking,  Archi- 
tect and  Civil  Engineer.  Published  by  E. 
Stanford,  6,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

The  question  of  original  invention,  and  the  conse- 
quent just  claim  for  due  credit  and  honour,  in  the  ; 
case  of  any  new  work  of  importance,  is  one  that  has 
very  often  been  raised  without  attaining  to  satisfac- 
tory results;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many 
such  cases  it  will  be  raised  again,  with  precisely  the 
same  general  issue.  In  any  particular  instance, 
however,  where  evidence  is  clear  and  conclusive  in 
itself,  and  is  set  forth  fairly  and  without  prejudice, 
it  will  always  be  incumbent  upon  the  critic  to  seek 
to  promote  what  he  must  feel  to  be  strict  justice. 

The  new  reading-room  to  the  British  AIuseum  has 
both  claimed  and  received  the  unreserved  appro- 
bation of  judges  in  such  matters,  and  also  of  the 
general  public.  The  authorship  of  the  design,  and 
of  the  plan  upon  which  the  design  itself  was  based, 
consequently  involves  no  slight  amount  of  valuable 
reputation.  The  essay  before  us  claims  for  its 
author  that  reputation,  and  asserts  that  the  popular 
impression — that  the  felicitous  idea  originated  with 
the  chief  librarian,  Air.  Panizzi — is  founded  on  a 
misconception  of  the  real  facts.  We  have  carefully 
considered  Air.  Hosking’s  statements  and  compared 
them  with  the  evidence  that  accompanies  them, 
and  we  are  bound  to  declare  that  he  appears  to  us  to  1 
have  established  a decided  claim  to  the  distinction 
which  has  been  withheld  from  him.  That  is  to  say, 
we  consider  Air.  Hosking  to  have  made  out  and 
proved,  that  the  first  idea  of  such  a new  reading- 
room  as  is  now  in  existence,  originated  with  him- 
self, and  not  with  Air.  Tanizzi ; and  also  that  this 
idea  was  promulgated  by  him  in  such  a manner  that 
Air.  Panizzi  might,  and  indeed  must,  have  been 
cognizant  of  it.  This  opinion  does  not  touch  upon 
the  deservedly  high  honour  that  has  been  won  by 
Air.  Smirke,  for  producing  the  actual  structure  with 
such  complete  success.  Neither  does  it  in  any 
respect  or  degree  involve  the  adoption  of  the  general 
views  advocated  by  Air.  Hosking  upon  the  subject 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  national  museum,  or 
recognise  this  gentleman’s  theory,  that  the  Pantbeon 
at  Rome  is  necessarily  the  only  perfect  model  of 
proportion  in  a circular  domical  edifice.  We  do  not 
propose  now  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  “ general 
arrangements”  in  our  national  museum ; nor  is  it 
necessary  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  proportions 
of  the  Pantheon.  Without  thinking  of  detracting 
from  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  this  celebrated 
structure,  we  may  observe,  that  difference  of  appli- 
cation in  most  instances  involves  some  difference 
both  in  plan  and  proportion ; and  consequently,  a 
reading-room  covered  by  a dome  may  be  perfect  in 
its  proportions,  without  assimilating  in  any  very 
close  degree  to  a domical  temple.  We  believe  the 
reading-room  as  it  stands  to  be  an  architectural 
work  of  the  highest  excellence ; and  we  believe  also 
that  Air.  Hosking  was  the  first  person  to  propose 
that  such  a building  should  be  erected  in  connection  | 
with  the  British  AIuseum. 


The  Princess  Frederick  AYilliam  of  Prussia. 

Lithographed  from  the  Portrait  by  Winter- 
halter. Published  by  Saciise  & Co.,  Berlin ; 

Droosten,  Allan,  & Co.,  London. 

Of  the  many  portraits  of  the  royal  lady  which  have 
appeared,  this  certainly  conveys  to  us  the  most 
faithful  representation  of  her  mild  and  intelligent 
features  : but  it  is  something  beyond  a portrait ; 
it  is  a picture  of  more  than  ordinary  elegance.  The 
Princess  is  habited  in  evening  costume,  walking  on 
a terrace  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  for  the  moon  is 
just  showing  herself  in  the  horizon  through  the 
mist  that  envelops  the  distance.  We  have  rarely 
seen  a mere  portrait  treated  with  so  much  poetical 
feeling  as  this  is ; while  the  work  of  the  litho- 
grapher exhibits  a union  of  delicacy  and  force  that 
only  a master  of  the  crayon  could  achieve. 


The  Genera  of  British  Moths.  By  II.  Noel 
• Humphreys.  Part  1.  Published  by  P.  Jer- 
rard,  London. 

This  work  will  undoubtedly  address  itself  to  a far 
larger  class  of  readers  than  the  scientific  entomolo- 
gist. Each  part  will  contain  three  plates,  in  chromo- 
lithography, of  moths  and  butterflies,  “ with  the 
caterpillars  on  the  plants  on  which  they  are  gene- 
rally found.”  The  beauty  of  these  plates,  as  they 
are  seen  in  this,  the  first  number,  cannot  fail  to 
attract  attention ; while  the  descriptions,  written  in 
a simple  and  popular  style,  are  no  less  interesting 
than  instructive. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


| t is  said  that  the  pre- 
sent exhibition  is  the 
best  that  has  been  seen 
in  the  Academy  for  some 
years;  but  it  is  not  con- 
sidered that  the  works 
of  the  greatest  preten- 
- sion  are  the  most  worthy. 

To  the  hangers  all  honour  is  due ; 
for  they  have  covered  the  walls  like 
a Chinese  puzzle  ; the  defiance  being 
that  you  shall  not  find  room  for  even 
( , another  miniature — a most  conscien- 
tious conclusion.  But  yet  the  “out- 
siders” are  dissatisfied  that  works  ap- 
proaching in  number  1800,  have  been 
j rejected.  Consequently  the  draft  on  the 
J part  of  the  tribunal  of  judgment  was  suffi- 
ciently large,  but  the  hangers  could  not  fully 
and  entirely  honour  it.  On  its  first  establish- 
ment, the  Academy  was  considered  a necessity; 
it  has  long  since  become  a mere  expediency ; 
so  bound  round  is  it  by  collateral  expediencies, 
that  justice  is  admitted  by  its  members  to  be 
impossible;  yet  while  indicting  its  necessary 
wrongs,  its  courts  of  inquisition  and  execution 
sympathisiugly  declare,  that  the  suffering  may 
not  be  all  on  the  side  of  their  victims— that 
they  themselves  are  agonised  beyond  the  power 
of  expression.  This  is  not  incredible,  if,  as  we 
are  told,  even  the  most  hardened  malefactors 
are  within  reach  of  some  echo  of  the  voice  of 
conscience.  But  it  is  a venerable  tradition: 
the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  is  now  a recog- 
nised institution ; the  victims  tln-ong  the  hafls 
of  the  Academy,  shaking  their  gory  locks  at 
the  priests  of  the  sacrifice,  each  of  whom  is  < 
fain  to  say, — “ It  was  not  I — it  was  they — the 
forty  sages.” 

The  complaint,  we  say,  is  inveterate:  shall 
we  not,  therefore,  repeat  it  year  by  year,  until 
that  which  is  wont  to  be  regarded  as  the 
citadel  of  Art  shall  be  set  in  order  ? There 
are  hung  pictures  of  very  inferior  merit,  to 
the  exclusion  of  works  of  rare  excellence; 
and  there  are  pictures  of  superior  character 
placed  out  of  sight,  while  others  of  positive 
inferiority  are  paraded  in  excellent  places.  If 
Mr. Ex-commissi'oner  Yell  would  have  consented 
to  act  with  an  ex-lord  chancellor  and  any 
leading  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  whose  time 
hung  heavily  on  his  hands,  there  might,  upon 
such  occasion,  have  been  more  sterling  justice 
in  the  hanging  than  there  has  been  for  the  last 
ten  years.  We  qpuld  protest  on  the  evidence 
of  individual  cases ; we  could  unfold  the 
grievance  by  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  works, 
names,  and  reputations ; we  could  mention 
startling  instances  of  rejection,  but  we  know 
that  in  thus  doing,  we  should  aggravate  the 
evil  we  seek  to  remedy. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
descending  tone  of  subject-matter  which  cha- 


racterises our  exhibitions.  This  impression  is 
this  year  more  forcible  in  relation  to  the  Royal 
Academy  than  we  have  ever  before  experienced 
it.  The  picture  of  the  season  is  ‘ Tne  Derby 
Day,3  by  Erith ; and  when  we  remember  that 
this  work,  directly  and  indirectly,  picture  and 
copyright,  will  return  to  the  artist  something 
like  £8000,  we  cannot  regard  ‘The  Derby 
Day3  otherwise  than  as  an  accurate  indication 
of  public  taste.  It  contains  the  material  for 
twenty  pictures,  and  has  cost  the  painter  an 
inconceivable  sum  for  models.  It  will  be 
advertised  and  exhibited  in  town  and  country, 
and  will  eventually  return  a rich  premium  1o 
the  print-publisher.  Such  is  “the  picture”  of 
the  exhibition;  the  tone  of  the  subject  is  essen- 
tially vulgar,  and  no  supremacy  of  execution 
can  redeem  it.  Glancing  round  the  East  Room, 
in  which  generally  the  most  remarkable  works 
arc  placed— the  most  aspirin"  themes  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy — we  find  * An  Incident  in 
the  Life  of  Dante,3  by  A. Elmore;  ‘ The  Emperor 
of  the  Erench  receiving  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
at  Windsor  from  her  Majesty  the  Queen,3  by 
E.  M.  Ward;  ‘ Athalia’s  dismay  at  the  Coro- 
nation of  Joash,3  S.  A.  Hart ; ‘ Subject  from 
the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,3  A.  Elmore; 
‘Jesus  reproving  his  Disciples,3  C.  R.  Leslie; 
‘ The  Interview  Detween  the  Count  de  Belflor 
and  Leonora  de  Cespides,3  C.  Landseer,  from 
Lcsage;  ‘The  Visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
Tomb  of  Napoleon  I.,  &c.,3  E.  M.  Ward;  and 
‘ A Subject  from  Milton,3  W.  E.  Erost.  These, 
which  we  select  from  a list  of  265  works,  the 
contents  of  the  great  room,  are  the  most  ambi- 
tious subjects  treated  by  members  of  the 
Academy.  Of  the  merits  of  the  pictures  indi- 
vidually we  shall  speak  hereafter : thus  to  all 
this  sack,  have'  we  but  “one  pennyworth  of 
bread.33  We  have  many  times  complained 
of  the  dearth  of  legitimate  subjects  of  an  aspir- 
ing character,  yet  never  before  have  we  seen 
such  an  entire  dereliction  of  our  rich  and 
varied  literature.  But  the  living  and  moving 
panorama  of  characters  set  forth  in  our  British 
classics  must  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
mass  of  our  figure-painters : perhaps  they  are 
too  patent  to  criticism.  The  laborious  dulness 
of  our  transcendental  school  seeks  refuge  in 
antique  ballads  and  legends,  or  embodies  the 
racking  episodes  of  modern  spasmodic  verse. 
If  one  is  original  by  accident,  all  the  others 
follow  in  Indian  file.  One  paints  Evangeline, 
the  Lady  of  Shallott,  or  some  other  conception 
of  equal  pungency,  when,  lo  ! there  is  a crea- 
tion of  fifty  Evangelines  and  Ladies  of  Shal- 
lott ; and  so  it  is  with  every  new  vein  of 
thought.  Originality  is  not  the  adoption  of  a 
subject  from  a remote  and  unknown  source; 
it  is  a new  view  of  an  old  and  common-place 
subject.  But  if  the  essays  of  the  Academy 
itself  be  not  exemplary,  those  of  its  disciples 
which  may  be  unsatisfactory  are  scarcely  cen- 
sureable.  The  Academy,  as  the  paramount 
Art  institution,  exhibits  either  too  few  or  too 
many  pictures.  It  exhibits  too  many,  if  it 
would  exemplify  only  the  principles  which  it 
professes  to  teach;  and  it  exhibits  too  few,  if  it 
arrogates  to  itself  the  patronage  of  the  rising 
school. 

Other  subjects  painted  by  members  of  the 
Academy,  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  what  is 
termed  “ high  Art,”  are  ‘ Old  Holland,3  Stan- 
field ; ‘ The  High  Altar  of  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni  and  Paolo,  at  Venice3 — a fine  interior 
at  Rome,  and  two  others,  by  Roberts ; ‘ The 
Maid  and  the  Magpie,3  and  ‘ Deerstalking,3  by 
Sir  E.  Landseer;  ‘The  Derby  Day,3  by  Erith; 
‘ Sunday  Evening,3  and  two  other  subjects,  by 
Webster;  a small  wood  scene  by  Redgrave. 
E.  R.  Pickersgill  exhibits  his  diploma  picture, 
and  so  does  Elmore.  Cope  has  painted  two 
pictures,  and  Creswick  several  passages  of 
river  scenery.  Egg  has  painted  two  pictures, 
Witherington  three.  Lee  sends  none ; Cooke 


exhibits  several  marine  views ; Poole  one ; 
F.  Stone  one ; Horsley  two ; Hook  three ; 
Danby  three ; Erost  one ; T.  S.  Cooper  three, 
and  A.  Cooper  several:  and  with  respect  to 
pictorial  competition,  it  is  surprising  how  many 
non-combatants  there  are  in  the  lists  of  the 
Academy.  Time  was,  and  that  not  long  ago, 
when  the  works  of  many  painters  yet  living 
were  most  anxiously  expected  ; and  when  they 
came,  they  were  received  with  admiration  ana 
respect.  But  their  pictures  arc  not  now  re- 
garded as  demonstrations  of  marvellous  power. 
That  which  was  at  one  time  looked  upon  as 
the  very  perfection  of  execution,  is  now  pro- 
nounced infirmity  or  slovenliness.  We  are 
living  in  aii  Art-crisis  which  denies  us  the 
privilege  of  saying  that  we  have  a school 
marked  by  a national  manner.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  the  propagandism  of  what  the  ciders 
of  the  profession  consider  as  the  new  heresy, 
but  what  the  juniors  believe  to  be  the  saving 
faith,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  present 
improved  exhibition.  The  pressure  is  felt  from 
beneath,  and  the  result  shows  a salutary  action. 
There  are  no  “ Pre-Raffaellitc”  first-class  works; 
Millais  has  two  advanced,  ‘ The  Crusader’s 
Return,3  and  ‘ Rose  Leaves,3  but  neither  was 
ready  for  exhibition;  and  Hunt  has  entered 
the  third  year  of  labour  on  his  scriptural  sub- 
ject. We  cannot  now  dwell  upon  the  progress 
and  prospects  of  “ Pre-Raffaeilism,” — turn  we 
therefore  to  the  writing  on  the  walls. 

No.  8.  ‘ An  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Dante,3 
A.  Elmore,  R.A.  This  story  is  told  by  Boc- 
caccio, being  to  the  effect  that  one  day  passing 
a doorway,  at  which  some  women  stood,  one 
remarked — “ That  is  the  man  who  descends  to 
the  infernal  regions  and  comes  away  when  he 
likes,  and  then  writes  what  he  has  seen.” 
There  is  no  point  in  the  subject,  dispose  the 
material  as  you  will : there  is  Dante  coming 
slowly  along,  and  a group  of  women  on  the 
right,  but  we  can  by  no  means  know  what 
they  say  or  think  of  him.  The  figure  of  Dante 
is  unmist akcable  ; we  suppose  him  to  be  walk- 
ing, but  there  is  no  movement  in  the  figure. 
The  artist  places  the  incident  near  the  Ponte 
Vecchio,  on  the  Lungo  l’Arno,  whereas  we 
have  heard  that  it  occurred  on  the  Via  Cal- 
ceoli.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  he  looked 
and  smelt  smoky ; he  appears  here  just  as  if  lie 
had  penned  the  very  equivocal  congratulation 
to  the  city  of  flowers : — 

“ Godi,  Firenze  poi  che  se'  si  grande 
Che  per  mare  e per  terra  batti  l ali 
E per  lo  'nferuo  il  tuo  nome  si  spandc.” 

No.  9.  ‘The  Rest  by  the  Way,3  N.  O. 
Lupton.  A pleasant  landscape,  but  an  unfor- 
tunately common-place  title.  It  is  an  English 
scene,  with  a distant  village  on  a hill;  the 
foreground,  with  its  trees  and  herbage,  is  faith- 
fully laid  down,  and  the  painting  attempts  to 
describe  the  various  trees — with  success  in 
some  instances. 

No.  II.  ‘The  High  Altar  of  the  Church  of 
Santo  Giovanni  e Paolo,  at  Venice,3  D.  Roberts, 
R.A.  We  are  at  once  struck  with  the  low 
colour  of  this  interior ; it  is  entirely  worked  out 
in  warm  middle  tones,  without  any  attempt  at 
forcing  an  effect.  The  whole  is  materially 
modified,  as  well  in  light  and  shade  as  in 
colour,  for  the  church  has  more  cold  grey  in 
it  than  we  find  here.  We  are  taken  back 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  find  the  senate 
assembled  in  thanksgiving  for  some  signal 
benefits  to  the  republic.  The  space  and  pro- 
portions of  the  edifice  are  sufficiently  ample. 

No.  15.  ‘Coblentz  and  Ehrenbreitstein  from 
theMoselle,3G.C.  Stanfield.  The  point  whence 
this  view  is  taken  brings  the  “ Gibraltar  of  the 
Rhine”  into  the  middle  of  the  picture,  directly 
over  the  Moselbrucke;  for  we  are  placed  on 
the  left  shore  of  the  river.  The  picture  is 
worked  throughout  with  the  utmost  care. 

No.  16.  ‘View  on  the  Esk,  with  Johnnie 
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Armstrong’s  Tower,  Scottish  Border,’  W.  D. 
Kennedy.  This  is  the  poetry  of  colour,  but  the 
poetry  of  colour  is  not,  always,  more  than  any 
other  poetry,  the  poetry  of  nature.  Sir  George 
Beaumont  would  not  ask  about  the  brown  tree 
here.  It  is  a mellow  and  harmonious  essay, 
looking  much  like  a resuscitation  amid  the 
greenery  whereby  it  is  surrounded. 

No.  IS.  ‘Old  Holland,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A. 
The  dominant  quantity  here  is  an  old  jetty 
upon  piles — ancient,  decayed,  broken,  mended, 
and  broken  again.  We  look  at  it  from  the 
beach,  and  it  is  immediately  before  us,  with  in- 
dications of  a town  beyond.  The  breakers, 
with  the  wind  off  the  sea,  roll  heavily  in,  and 
there  is  rain  to  windward.  At  a little  distance 
a ship  is  riding  at  anchor.  It  is  an  effective 
picture,  realised  from  very  meagre  material. 

No.  19.  * Scene  from  Thackeray’s  History 
of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,’  A.  L.  Egg,  A.  If  a 
picture  be  meritorious,  it  matters  little  whence 
the  subject  is  drawn ; “ The  History  of  Henry 
Esmond,  Esq.,”  is  as  good  as  any  other  eccen- 
tric source.  The  composition,  which  is  some- 
what scenic,  shows  a lady  knighting  a gentle- 
man, who  wears  the  military  costume  of  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  drawing 
is  unexceptionable ; the  pose  of  the  lady  is 
graceful  and  natural,  but  the  flesh  tints  want 
the  light  and  warmth  of  life,  and  there  is  a 
certain  hardness,  especially  in  the  left  arm  of 
Mrs.  Beatrix,  which  leaves  much  to  be  desired : 
she  gives  the  accolade  with  a certain  turn  of 
the  wrist  that  bespeaks  some  practice  in 
quarle  and  tierce.  Two  other  figures — an  aged 
dame  and  a young  lady— are  entering;  the  room. 
The  background  is  a wainscot,  which  is  copied 
from  a house  at  Kensington ; before  it,  is  a 
buffet,  whereon  are  three  gilt  plates,  which 
cannot  be  kept  in  their  place,  for  they  precede 
the  heads.  It  is  a dark  picture,  very  vigorously 
painted. 

No.  20.  ‘ General  Buonaparte  on  his  Voyage 
to  Egypt,  1798,  holding  a discussion  with  the 
Savans,’  C.  Lucy.  The  scene  is  the  deck  of 
the  Orient,  on  which  are  assembled  Monge, 
Berthollct,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Larrey,  Des- 
genettes,  Denon,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  these  imper- 
sonations being  portraits.  The  subject  of 
conversation  is  religion;  the  entire  circle  are 
materialists.  Napoleon  alone  standing,  and 
raising  his  hands  upwards,  declares  his^  belief 
in  a Creator,  “ Vous  avez  beau  dire,  messieurs ; 
ciui  a fait  tout  cela?”  Those  of  the  portraits 
that  we  know  are  at  once  recognisable. 

^ No.  29.  ‘The  Bluidye  Tryste,’  J.  N.  Paton. 
To  paint  many  such  pictures  as  this  no  one 
may  hope,  for, 'alas  ! life  is  short.  This  canvas 
is  a living  herbarium,  that  will  flourish  ever 
fresh  and  fair  despite  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons.  But  the  story — aye,  the  story;  it 
is  from  ‘‘The  Harte  and  Hynde,”  and  would 
tell  of  a lady  who  caused  the  death  of  her 
lover : but  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  are 
imperfectly  set  forth.  He  lie3  prostrate, 
wounded  to  the  death  by  a dagger,  and  she  is 
now  in  an  agony  of  despair  at  what  she  has 
done.  They  wear  the  costume  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  affectation  to  speak  of  the 
success  with  which  the  figures  and  the  dra- 
peries are  finished — even  of  the  relations  and 
expression  of  the  figures ; these  are  entirely 
superseded  by  the  vegetation  of  the  spot,  past 
which  flows  a bubbling  and  garrulous  streamlet 
— a “ bit  burnie,”  on  the  banks  whereof  is  pro- 
duced every  species  of  weed,  and  so  trans- 
planted to  the  canvas  in  a manner  scrupulously 
botanical.  The  marvels  of  the  picture  are  too 
numerous  for  description;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  whole  is  realised  with  a softness 
unknown  in  what  is  termed  “ Pre-Baffaellite” 


position,  and  engaged  according  to  the  title. 
A work  of  much  merit. 

No.  33.  ‘The  Strange  Gentleman,’  E.  Small- 
field.  A group  of  a girl  and  a child,  remark- 
able for  the  skilful  management  of  the  lights. 
This  artist  has  before  him  a high  destiny. 

No.  35.  ‘The  Emperor  of  the  French  receiv- 
ing the  Order  of  the  Garter  from  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,’  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  This  work, 
which  has  been  executed  by  command  of  her 
Majesty,  includes  portraits  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, the  Empress  of  the  French,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Princess  Royal,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Prince  of  Leiniugen,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Lady 
Canniug,  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  the  Earl  de  Grey,  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Dean 
of  Windsor,  and  Master  Phipps.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  disposition  of  a number  of 
figures  in  such  a manner  as  to  present  them  in 
portraiture,  is  an  object  by  no  means  facile 
of  accomplishment;  it  has  been  effected  here 
so  judiciously  that  the  usual  stiffness  of  por- 
traiture is  considerably  obviated.  Her  Majesty 
is  in  the  act  of  investing  the  Emperor,  and.  the 
personages  named  above  occupy  positions  on 
each  side  of  the  table.  We  cannot  but  lament, 
however,  that  the  time  and  talent  of  this  ad- 
mirable artist  were  not  occupied  on  a theme 
more  congenial : his  acknowledged  powers  are 
Dot  for  works  of  this  class. 

No.  36.  ‘ Portrait  of  his  sister,  the  late  Miss 
Chalon,’  A.  E.  Ciialon,  R.A.  All  who  see 
this  portrait  must  lament  the  infatuation  which 
could  prompt  its  exhibition. 

No.  37.  ‘ Miss  Annie  Moseley,’  H.  Moseley. 
A portrait  of  a young  lady,  extremely  sweet  in 
expression. 

No.  38.  ‘ Digby,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  F. 
Hawker  English,’  S.  Cole.  Head  and  bust  of 
a little  boy : remarkably  brilliant  in  colour. 

No.  49.  ‘ Kate,’  T.  F.  Dicksee. 

Pel. — Wc  have  ’greed  so  well  together 
That  upon  Saturday  is  the  wedding  day. 

Kath. — I'll  see  thee  hanged  on  Sunday  first. 

Such  is  the  text,  and  the  expression  of  the 
lady  coincides  with  her  words ; but  it  is  not  a 
grateful  subject. 

No.  51.  ‘ Lilies  and  Roses — Constantinople,’ 
J.  F.  Lewis.  In  this  small  picture,  with  all 
its  beauties,  there  is  a certain  infirmity  which 
betrays  the  transition  from  water  to  oil.  If 
the  flowers  and  foliage  were  more  full,  and 
more  generous  in  texture  and  in  colour,  the 
whole  would  be  incomparably  more  brilliant, 
with  more  of  nature  and  less  of  manner.  It  is 
a small,  very  highly-finished  picture,  represent- 
ing one  of  the  most  distinguished  inmates  of 
the  harem  of  some  wealthy  pacha  gathering 
roses  amid  a wilderness  of  sweets. 

No.  52.  ‘ Upward  Gazing,’  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. 
This  is  a study  of  a young  mother  with  her 
infant  in  her  arms.  The  face  of  the  child  is 
turned  upwards,  and  she  looks  fixedly  at  some 
object  not  in  the  picture.  With  other  excel- 
lent qualities,  the  picture  is  simple  and  natural, 
and  entirely  successful. 

No.  54.  ‘ The  sorrowful  days  of  Evangeline,’ 
W.  Gale. 

“ Over  Evangeline’s  face,  at  the  words  of  Basil,  a shade 
passed : 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said  with  a tremulous 
accent, — 

‘ Gone .'  is  Gabriel  gone  1 ' " 

This  is  a splendid  miniature,  surpassing  even 
enamel  in  softness  and  brilliancy;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  such  execution 
should  be  thrown  away  on  such  a subject. 
Of  No.  90,  ‘The  happy  days  of  Evangeline,’ 
also  by  Mr.  Gale,  the  same  objection  applies. 
The  artist  has  of  late  made  a marvellous  ad- 
vance ; let  him  essay  loftier  themes,  and  he  will 
be  more  honourably  successful. 


No.  59.  ‘Fairy  Tales,’  W.  C.  T.  Dobson. 
These  ‘Fairy  Tales’  are  the  amusement  of  a 
little  girl  who  is  seated  on  a sofa ; she  is 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  wondrous 
pictures.  The  head  is  jeally  worthy  of  all 
praise,  but  in  the  doll’s  eyes  there  is  a specu- 
lation too  prompt. 

No.  60.  ‘Summer,’  T.  Webster, R.A.  The 
scene  is  a hayficld,  the  foreground  being  a 
small  section  sliut  in  by  a screen  of  trees,  and 
here  is  disposed  on  the  grass  a rustic  family. 
The  father  is  extended  on  the  grass  playing 
with  one  of  the  children,  having  just  finished 
his  dinner,  which  has  been  brought  to  him  by 
his  wife.  These  figures  have  all  the  merit  and 
sweetness  of  character  which  Mr.  Webster 
invariably  imparts  to  his  conceptions. 

No.  6L.  ‘Sir  Edward  Iverrison, Bart., M.P.,’ 
G.  Richmond,  A.  This  is  a presentation  por- 
trait, the  gift  of  “ neighbours  and  tenantry;” 
it  is  a full-length,  introducing  the  subject 
standing.  The  white  waistcoat  is  the  fascinat- 
ing passage  of  the  work. 

No.  67.  ‘ A Ford  across  an  English  River, 
the  cattle  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,’  T.  Cres- 
wick,  R.A.  A large  landscape ; a bright  and 
broad  daylight  composition,  in  which  the 
stream  flows  horizontally  in  the  nearest  site. 
The  cattle — a herd  of  cows — are  in  the  water, 
having  been  driven  down  a lane  flanked  with 
trees,  which  goes  into  the  composition  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  watercourse.  In  order  to 
keep  the  plan  as  low  as  possible,  and  secure 
the  largest  amount  of  sky,  the  horizon  is  kept 
low ; this,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  scene 
is  brought  together,  gives  us  the  feeling  of 
standing  on  high  ground — an  impossibility. 

No.  70.  ‘ Interior,  with  figures,  North 
Wales,’  A.  Provis.  A small  picture,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  one  of  those  rude  old  cottages 
which  look  so  well  in  pictures  that  they  seem 
to  be  a never-ending  series. 

No.  71.  ‘Near  Dunblane,  Perthshire,’  G. 
Sant.  A small  stream,  making  its  way  with 
difficulty  over  a course  obstructed  by  stones, 
and  densely  embowered  overhead  by  masses  of 
foliage  impenetrable  to  the  light.  This  is  the 
error  of  the  picture — it  has  no  relief. 

No.  72.  ‘Dr.  Monro,’  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon, 
R.A.  The  subject  is  an  aged  gentleman,  very 
naturally  painted,  and  without  any  of  the  tech- 
nical qualifications  which  mask  rather  than 
realise  a study  of  this  kind.  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon 
looks  at  colour  for  himself,  and  not  through 
the  distempering  glasses  of  a manner. 

No.  73.  ‘Lady  Colebrook,’  F.  Grant,  R.A. 
The  lady  wears  black,  and  is  seated  in  an  easy 
attitude,  relieved  by  an  open  background  : the 
every-day  simplicity  of  the  study  is  unexcep- 
tionable. 

No.  7S.  ‘ H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,’  J. 
Phillip,  A.  This  is  a full-length  portrait, 
presenting  his  Royal  Highness  in  the  Highland 
garb  in  a landscape  composition,  with  Balmoral 
in  the  distance.  It  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  city  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  a good  portrait 
and  an  agreeable  likeness : while  all  the  acces- 
sories are  admirably  wrought. 

No.  79.  ‘Athaliah’s  dismay  at  the  Corona- 
tion of  Joash,’  S.  A.  Hart,  R.A.  This  “ his- 
torical” composition  is  of  the  historical  size, 
that  is,  it  is  a gallery  picture,  and  certainly 
the  best  work  Mr.  Hart  has  produced.  The 
coronation  is  being  proceeded  with  on  the 
right  of  the  spectator.  Joash  is  enthroned,  and 
surrounded  by  the  priests  who  conduct  the 
ceremony.  Athaliah  enters  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure on  the  left,  but,  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  Jehoiada,  she  is  seized  and  put  to 
death.  The  tone  of  the  composition  is  very 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been  in  the 
good  old  times  of  Greek  faces  and  Greek 
draperies.  The  artist  avails  himself  of  the 
Nineveh  discoveries;  and  the  nationality  of  all 
the  impersonations  is  Hebrew.  The  effect  is 
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simple,  but  powerful;  and  throughout,  the 
execution  is  most  conscientious. 

No.  80.  ‘ Venice  from  the  Giudecca,’  E.  A. 
Good  all.  Prom  the  Giudecca  we  view  the  lliva 
dei  Schiavoni,  and  the  line  of  buildings  from  the 
Grand  Canal  to  Danieli’s.  When  we  see  this 
oft-painted  subject,  we  wonder  that  Canaletti 
could  have  lingered  so  long  in  the  less  worthy 
watery  ways  of  the  city.  True,  he  has  painted 
the  palace  and  the  prison,  the  library,  and  all 
the  adjacent  edifices;  but  instead  of  half-a- 
dozen  pictures  here,  he  might  have  painted 
fifty. 

No.  82.  ‘Mrs.  ITcarscy,’  Sir  W.  C.  Ross, 
R.A.  A portrait  in  oil  has  not  been  a frequent 
achievement  of  this  distinguished  miniaturist. 
This  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general  truth 
that  transitions  from  one  material,  or  class  of 
subject  to  another,  arc  rarely  felicitous. 

No.  87.  ‘The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land,’ Sir  J.  W.  Gordon,  R.A.  A very  strik- 
ing likeness,  but  we  have  never  seen  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  with  such  an  abandon  in  his 
general  tenue. 

No.  88.  ‘On  the  Greta,’  W.  E.  Wititer- 
ington,  R.A.  The  landscapes  of  this  painter 
have  always  much  the  appearance  of  garden  or 
park  scenery ; this  section  of  the  river  looks 
as  if  it  were  flowing  through  “ home  grounds.” 
The  trees  arc  lofty,  and  there  is  a very  natural 
sway  in  the  fall  of  their  branches. 

tfo.  89.  ‘The  Doctor’s  Visit,’  J.  Clark. 
The  patient  is  a boy,  who  sits,  supported  by 
pillows,  in  an  easy  chair;  the  doctor  sits  near 
him,  and  his  grandmother  listens  very  anxiously 
to  the  fiat.  The  breadth  of  the  composition  is 
destroyed  by  the  pictures  that  hang  on  the 
wall.  The  figures  are,  however,  extremely 
vigorous ; by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
lighted  they  become  round  and  substantial, 
and  the  argument  is  pointedly  set  forth ; yet 
we  think  it  falls  short  of  the  excellence  of  the 
picture  of  last  year. 

No.  92.  ‘ An  Amateur,’ C.  Rossiter.  This 
is  a question  of  hair-dressing.  The  operator, 
a village  boy,  has  placed  a bowl  on  the  head  of 
his  companion,  and  proceeds  to  clip  all  round 
in  full  conviction  of  his  skill.  There  is  also  a 
third  figure — a spectator — a valuable  accession 
to  the  composition,  which  is  worked  through- 
out witli  the  utmost  nicety  of  manipulation. 

No.  9L  ‘ The  Stepping  Stones,’  C.  W. 
i Cope,  R.A.  The  title  is  supported  by  a quo- 
tation from  W ordsworth — 

“ Blushing  sho  eyes  the  busy  flood  askance. 

To  stop  ashamed — too  timid  to  advance 

and  the  picture  contains  two  figures,  a country 
girl  crossing  a river  by  “ the  stepping  stones,” 
being  reassured  on  her  passage  by  a stalwart 
Highlander,  who  is  fishing  the  pool  with  the 
fly.  The  timidity  of  the  girl  is  happily  dwelt 
upon. 

No.  95.  ‘Lady  Meux,’  R.  Buckner.  A 
full-length  portrait,  in  which  the  lady  appears 
in  a grey  dress.  The  figure  is  not  exaggerated 
to  the  unnatural  length  that  some  others  of  this 
painter’s  figures  have  exhibited. 

No.  100.  ‘Ruth,’  II.  W.  Pickersgill, R.A. 
A study  of  a half-length  figure  of  the  size  of 
life,  having  in  her  hand  some  ears  of  corn,  in 
order  to  identify  the  character. 

No.  101.  ‘ A Kibab  Shop,  Scutari,  Asia 
Minor,’  J.  E.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  very  rarely 
paints  a figure  in  motion;  the  three' or  four 
Turks  to  whom  we  are  introduced  here  are  all 
seated,  or  reclining  in  a state  of  dreamy  abstrac- 
tion. The  picture  being  thin  and  dry,  bears 
allusion  to  water-colour  practice ; but  it  is 
finished  with  that  stipple  in  which  its  author 
realises  all  his  objects.  All  are  somnolent 
save  the  pigeons  at  the  door,  and  the  cook 
within,  who  is  making  the  kibabs.  We  are 
certain  of  the  unimpeachable  truth  of  the  de- 
j scription. 

No.  102.  ‘The  Sunbeams,’  T.  Eaed.  This 
picture,  on  the  contrary,  is  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  its  “impasto,”  but  without  any 
affectation  of  texture.  The  scene  is  a cottage, 
in  which  there  are  two  women  and  an  infant, 
standing  in  relation  to  eacli  other  as  mother, 
child,  and  grandmother.  The  old  woman  is 
knitting,  and  the  other  holds  the  child,  that  is 
making  an  effort  to  catch  a sunbeam  on  the 
wall.  The  features  of  the  younger  of  the  two 
women  arc  inexpressibly  sweet  in  colour  and 
expression,  and  those  of  the  cider  are — as  to 
reflected  light,  furrows,  and  all  the  indications 
of  multiplied  years — a most  cunning  essay. 
The  incident  is  probable,  and  it  is  worked  out 
to  a charming  result;  but  the  light  spot  on 
the  wall  is  not  sufficiently  like  sunlight. 

No.  103.  ‘Learning  by  Heart,’  E.  Davis. 
The  student  is  a young  rustic,  who  is  seated 
on  a chair,  with  his  knees  up  and  his  head 
supported  by  both  hands,  and  thus  intently 
pores  over  Ins  book : there  is  some  originality 
and  humour  in  the  conception. 

No.  114.  ‘ An  Arab  ot  the  Desert  of  Sinai,’ 
J.  E.  Lewis.  Erom  the  breadth  and  amplitude 
of  his  draperies,  we  must  receive  him  as  a man 
of  rank ; if  not,  he  is  much  too  neat,  for  the 
ordinary  sons  of  Ishmael  are  ragged  and  dirty. 
The  figure  is  finished  with  the  same  minute 
manipulation  in  which  the  other  works  of  Mr. 
Lewis  are  made  out. 

No.  115.  ‘Azaleas,’  Miss  A.  E.  Mutrie. 
Very  intense  in  colour,  but  not,  we  think,  so 
carefully  painted  as  some  of  the  antecedent 
bouquets. 

No.  11G.  ‘The  Noonday  Sleep,’  J.  C. 
Horsley,  A.  The  sleeper  is  a little  girl,  who 
seems  to  have  conic  to  the  hayfield  in  charge 
of  the  mid-day  meal  of  some  of  the  haymakers 
who  are  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
for  the  near  section  of  the  plan  is  a wayside 
nook,  shaded  by  trees : the  relations  of  these 
two  parts  are  satisfactorily  established. 

No.  117.  ‘ Granny’s  Spectacles,’  E.  Davis. 
There  are  knowledge  and  experience  in  this 
picture,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  they  should 
be  thrown  away  on  a subject  so  unworthy  as 
a girl  trying  on  her  grandmother’s  spectacles. 

No.  1 IS.  ‘A1  Ducua,’  J.  Phillip,  A.  The  in- 
terest of  the  character  is  lost  if  we  do  not  find 
her  in  the  exercise  of  her  surveillance : the 
duena  is  accordingly  in  attendance  on  a lady 
young  and — yes,  pretty.  Both  are  half-length 
figures,  and  they  illustrate  Mr.  Phillip’s  Spanish 
experiences ; it  cannot  be  doubtea  that  the 
impersonations  are  unimpeachably  national. 

No.  119.  ‘Sunday  Evening,’  T.  Webster, 
R.A.  The  title  suggests  that  the  spirit  of 
this  composition  is  devotional,  and  we  find, 
accordingly,  the  family  of  an  English  yeoman 
assembled  to  hear  a portion  of  Scripture  read. 
On  the  left  are  seated  the  old  people : these 
are  the  father  and  mother  of  the  farmer,  whose 
eyes  are  bent  on  the  family  Bible ; on  his 
right  and  left  are  his  wife  and  children.  Mr. 
Webster  remains  steadfast  in  that  sentiment 
whereby  he  has  won  the  suffrages  of  all  lovers 
of  Art.  His  works  are  not  marked  by  any 
affectation  of  manner,  and  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  compositions  we  find  no  ingredient  paraded 
as  indispensable  to  the  expediencies  of  Art. 

No.  120.  ‘Subject  from  the  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,’  A.  Elmore,  R.A.  The  persons 
present  are  the  Duke,  Valentine,  and  Silvia, 
according  to  the  communication  made  by  the 
Duke  to  Proteus  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third 
act — 

“ This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 

Ilaply  when  they  have  judged  me  fast  asleep,"  &c. 

The  duke  is  seated  in  an  easy  chair  with  his 
feet  thrown  up ; his  eyes  are  open  though  his 
posture  is  that  of  sleep,  from  which  he  seems 
to  be  just  awakened.  By  the  side  of  his  chair 
is  Silvia,  and  behind  the  chair  Valentine  kissing 

her  hand.  It  is  essentially  a dark  picture,  very 
strong  in  positive  colour,  and  everywhere 
evincing  contempt  for  all  the  well-known  pretty 
resources  which  are  unfortunately  too  popular. 
This  is  Mr.  Elmore’s  diploma  work,  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  Academy  on  his  election  as  an 
Academician. 

No.  121.  ‘Zephyr  and  Aurora,’  W.  E. 
Erost,  A. 

“ Zephyr  and  Aurora  playing, 

As  lie  met  her  once  a-maying." 

One  of  those  miniatures  which  this  artist  paints 
with  so  much  grace. 

No.  122.  ‘An  Inmate  of  the  Hhareem — 
Cairo,’  J.  E.  Lewis.  We  have  this  word  now 
with  two  h’s,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  the 
double  h is  to  be  aspirated,  though  probably 
it  is  commenced  with  what  to  us  denizens  of 
these  islands  must  be  a hiccough.  But  the 
lady — though  she  may  be  beneath  the  gentle 
degree — is  really  an  interesting  person ; she  is 
just  entering  from  the  garden,  and  bears  before 
her  what  seems  to  be  a tray.  It  is  a small 
picture,  which,  as  to  the  painting  of  the  face, 
is  charming. 

No.  125.  ‘The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,’  Sir 
J.  W.  Gordon,  R.A.  A plaiu  black  coat  in 
portraiture  is  really  much  more  respectable 
than  the  blazon  of  noble  and  senatorial  robes. 
We  find  Lord  Dalhousie  in  ordinary  dress,  and 
seated  in  an  easy  attitude  in  an  easy  chair : 
but  the  face  is  full  of  thought  and  eloquence. 

No.  131.  ‘A  Rocky  Devonshire  Stream,’ 
T.  Creswick,  R.A.  The  subject  is  of  that 
kind,  on  the  treatment  of  which  the  reputation 
of  this  artist  is  based.  It  is  a smooth  and 
limpid  pool,  repeating  beautifully  the  deep 
shade  of  the  trees  wherein  it  is  embowered. 
The  almost  unbroken  middle  tint  in  which  it  is 
painted  is  managed  with  masterly  feeling. 

No.  132.  ‘ The  Early  Days  of  Timothy,’  11. 
Le  Jeune.  This  composition  contains  three 
figures:  the  child  Timothy  stands  at  a table 
with  a scriptural  scroll  open  before  him;  an 
instructress  is  by  his  side,  and  on  the  right 
is  seated  a third  figure,  that  of  a vroman  spin- 
ning according  to  the  simple  method  of  the 
ancients.  The  work  is  broad,  and  an  elegant 
taste  prevails  in  the  impersonations,  but  the 
properties  of  the  composition  are  not  those  of 
the  early  days  of  Timothy.  The  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  sentiment  are  truly  captivating. 

No.  140.  ‘Kittiwake  Gulls  on  their  Nests,’ 
H.  Moore.  This,  it  will  be  understood,  places 
before  us  a fragment  of  sea-side  rock,  on  which 
we  find  the  birds  in  their  veritable  character. 

No.  141.  ‘Savona,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A. 
This  place  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and 
is  the  last  we  see  in  coasting  from  Nice  to 
Genoa.  W e are  placed  on  the  shore  with  the 
fortress  on  the  right, — by  the  way,  looking  some- 
what small,  as  we  see  it  beneath  the  ridges  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  which  here  rise  from  the 
coast,  and  are  so  represented  in  the  picture 
with  much  grandeur  of  effect.  A heavy  surf 
is  rolling,  and  the  sky  is  darkening  over  the 
sea  with  an  increasing  gale  blowing  in  shore. 
A schooner  is  riding  at  anchor  close  in,  and 
apprehensions  are  entertained  for  her  safety,  as 
a large  boat  is  being  hastily  launched,  ap- 
parently with  the  view  of  proceeding  to  secure 
her.  It  is  equal  to  the  painter’s  best  works. 

No.  142.  ‘ Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,’  E.  W. 
George.  The  lady  is  presented  in  profile,  as 
engaged  in  tending  flowers,  and  brought  out 
in  relief  by  a flat  green  background,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  not  very  clear.  The  treatment  of 
the  work  has  communicated  to  it  an  agreeable 
pictorial  quality,  extremely  difficult  of  attain- 
ment in  portraiture. 

No.  145.  ‘Sheridan  Knowles,  Esq.,’  J. 
Steivart.  Successful  as  a likeness,  and  other- 
wise meritorious. 

No.  149.  ‘Returning  to  the  Marshes,’  R.  A. 
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Corbould.  This  picture,  although  next  the 
ceiliug,  we  can  see  has  good  quality;  it  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  cattle  that 
is  returning  to  the  marshes. 

No.  152.  * * * * C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. 
“ And  he  came  to  Capernaum,  and  being  in  the 
house  he  asked  them,  * What  was  it  that  ye 
disputed  among  yourselves  by  the  way  ?’  But 
they  held  their  peace,  for  by  the  way  they  had 
disputed  among  themselves  who  should  be 
greatest.”  Such  is  a portion  of  the  quotation 
irom  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  Mark,  which 
stands  in  the  place  of  a title.  This  work 
exhibits  less  of  the  licence  of  the  brush 
than  some  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  latter  productions. 
The  Saviour  is  seated ; there  are  two  disciples 
sitting  on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  the  rest 
stand  round,  as  he  is  in  the  act  of  calling  to 
him  the  child,  according  to  the  18th  of  St. 

! Matthew.  In  the  heads  of  the  twelve  there 

is  a similarity  of  feature  that  strikes  the  spec- 
tator at  once.  The  common  dress  is  the  long 
sleeved  robe,  with  a looser  drapery  thrown 
over ; but  the  whole  of  their  attire  looks  too 
new,  it  has  not  yet  acquired  the  set  of  the 
body.  It  is  the  first  scriptural  subject  we  have 
seen  from  the  hands  of  this  artist ; and  coming 
now  amid  what  a large  class  of  our  painters 
regard  as  the  crying  heresies  of  the  time,  we 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  a declaration  that 
there  can  be  no  compromise.  Mr.  Leslie  has 
a position  to  vindicate,  he  is  the  author  of  a 
series  of  lectures,  in  which  are  preserved  all 
the  traditions  of  what  has  been  hitherto  recog- 
nised as  high  Art. 

No.  155.  ‘Italian  Peasants  unloading,’  E. 
Eagles.  A heavy  sack  is  here  born  by  two 
men ; and  there  is  a third  figure,  a girl,  who, 
by  being  attracted  by  the  spectator,  dissociates 
herself  from  her  kinsmen.  The  subject  is 
unworthy,  but  the  execution  is  good. 

No.  157.  ‘A  White  Calm  after  Thunder 
Showers,’  II.  Moore.  A glimpse  of  the  sea 
shining  like  polished  silver,  with  reflections  of 
sunlight. 

No.  15S.  ‘Lagetto,  near  Lugano,’  Mrs. 
G.  E.  Hering.  This  is  a larger  and  more 
comprehensive  view  than  any  that  this  lady  has 
before  painted : her  versions  of  northern  Italian 
scenery  are  full  of  poetry. 

No.  159.  ‘The  Basilica  of  San  Lorenzo,’ 
D.  Roberts,  R.A.  The  various  architecture 
of  this  vast  interior  looks  like  a freak  of  some 
despotic  Goth,  who  has  been  assisted  in  his 
labours  by  the  fabled  genii  of  the  Eastern  tales. 
The  vaulting  overhead  is  coffered,  in  design  of 
that  kind  known  as  Renaissance.  The  high 
altar  is  directly  before  us,  and  a mass  is  being 
performed  to  a congregation  as  sparse  as  we 
continually  see  on  ordinary  occasions  in  the 
Italian  churches.  The  high  altar  is  on  the 
absis,  and  immediately  over  the  confessional, 
where  are  said  to  be  interred  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs,  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen.  The 
building  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Galla 
Placidia,  in  the  fifth  century,  but  finished  in  its 
present  form  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in  1657. 

No.  161.  ‘ Mrs.  Henry  Verschoyle,’  H. 
Weigall.  The  lady  wears  a walking  dress, 
and  presents  a front  view  of  the  face,  which  is 
endowed  with  a character  of  much  feminine 
sweetness. 

No.  167.  ‘Miss  Senior,’  E.  W.  George.  A 
full-length  figure  in  a garden  composition, 
painted  with  a professed  abnegation  of  colour, 
but  deriving  much  interest  from  its  pictorial 
treatment. 

No.  168.  ‘Midday/  W.  E.  Witherington, 
R.A.  This  is  a close  subject  with  trees,  like  a 
passage  of  park  scenery,  neat  and  prim  as  if 
near  the  residence  of  a wealthy  proprietor. 
Beneath  the  trees,  which  have  been  most  con- 
scientiously studied,  a baud  of  haymakers  arc 
assembled  to  discuss  their  dinner.  In  the  im- 
mediate foreground  are  some  children  with  a 

nest  of  young  blackbirds — never  an  agreeable 
incident;  for  anent  such  “loot”  we  protest, 
with  the  author  of  the  History  of  Selborne,  and 
William  Cowper,  who 

“ Would  not  enter  on  his  list  of  friends" 

the  man  who  wantonly  sets  foot  upon  a worm. 
The  wrorks  of  this  artist  are  superior  to  any 
he  has  produced  for  many  years  past. 

No.  169.  ‘ Argan  feigning  Death,’  W.  M. 
Egley.  The  subject  is  from  the  third  act  of 
the  “ Malade-  Imaginaire,”  that  part  in  which 
Argan  is  induced  By  Toinette  to  feign  death, 
in  order  to  see  how  it  would  affect  Benne.  But 
as  soon  as  the  latter  is  made  cognizant  of  the 
supposed  fact,  she  thanks  Heaven  that  Argan  is 
no  more,  and  scolds  Toinette  for  her  display  of 
feeling.  Although,  like  many  other  excellent 
works,  a knowledge  of  the  text  is  necessary  to 
4 understand  the  relations  of  the  figures,  it  has 
‘ qualities  which  merit  the  highest  eulogy. 

No.  172.  ‘At  Trarbach,  on  the  Moselle/  G.  C. 
Stanfield.  In  this  view  the  line  of  cliffs 
which  marks  the  course  of  the  river  runs  into 
the  picture,  retiring  with  infinite  sweetness  of 
aerial  tint,  yet  preserving  the  substauce  and 
character  of  the  rocky  heights. 

No.  173.  ‘The  Bribe/  E.  R.  Pickersgill, 
R.A. 

“ Slic  tempted  the  Alcaydd  with  her  jewels  and  her  gold, 

And  unto  her  his  prisoner  that  jailer  false  hath  sold.” 

This  is  the  diploma  picture  which  is  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  Academy  by  the  painter  on  his 
election  as  an  Academician.  Tne  incident  is 
found  in  a Spanish  ballad — being  the  corruption, 
by  a lady,  of  the  guardian  of  a jail  or  fortress, 
with  the  view  to  the  release  of  her  lover  or 
husband.  She  has  obtained  the  key,  and  applies 
it  to  the  lock,  while  the  officer  stands  examining 
the  casket  of  jewels  she  has  given  him.  The 
Alcaydc  wears  a suit  of  plate  armour,  and 
both  figures  are  qualified  with  that  substantial 
roundness  which  Mr.  Pickersgill  always  suc- 
ceeds in  communicating  to  his  impersonations. 

No.  175.  ‘Addio  per  Sempre — a Remem- 
brance of  the  Carnival/  R.  Rothwell.  A 
study  of  a head  of  a girl  holding  a mask : the 
eyes  are  too  large,  but  the  complexion  is  ex- 
tremely bright,  and  would  have  keen  yet  more 
so,  but  for  the  emulation  of  her  very  red  dress ; 
from  her  expression  we  do  not  believe  in  her 
“ Addio  per  sempre,”  she  looks  rather  “ a rive- 
dervi.” 

No.  176.  ‘The  Album/  E.  Pickering.  A 
study  of  a female  head,  apparently  well  drawn, 
and  certainly  very  skilfully  relieved. 

No.  ISO.  ‘The  Maid  and  the  Magpie/  Sir 
E.  Landseer.  This  is  a large  picture,  showing 
principally,  a girl  milking  a cow  in  a kind  of 
shed,  in  which  there  are  also  goats  and  a calf. 
A man  in  a blouse  stands  looking  in  at  the 
opening,  through  which  is  seen  a farm-yard. 
But  the  point  of  the  composition  lies  in  a pair 
of  sabots  on  the  floor,  in  which  there  are  a 
basin  and  a spoon,  and  the  last-named  article, 
a magpie  is  in  the  act  of  abstracting.  The  cos- 
tumes arc  Erench  or  Belgian.  The  cow  is  a 
commonplace  animal,  but  the  goats  are  admira- 
ble models.  The  work  is  distinguished  by  the 
clean  touch  and  effective  handling  of  the  painter, 
but  it  has  not  the  high  quality  of  anterior 
pictures. 

No.  182.  ‘The  Young  Mother/  T.  S.  Cooper, 
A.  This  young  mother  is  a ewe  with  two  lambs, 
carefully  painted ; but  the  heavy,  dull,  and  dark 
background  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  good 
effect. 

No.  183.  ‘El  Cortejo/  J.  Piiillip,  A.  Two 
Spanish  figures,  a man  and  woman  in  the 
costume  of  humble  life ; the  air  and  style  of 
the  impersonations  declare  at  once  their 
nationality. 

No.  186.  ‘The  Corsair  Chief/  G.  Harris. 
This  corsair  chief  is  a black  gentleman,  wearing 
something  like  a hussar  uniform,  and  a large 

knife  in  a silver  sheath  in  his  girdle;  he  looks 
a truculent  villain,  but  he  yet  may  be — 

“ As  mild  a mannered  man 
As  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a throat." 

TV  c look  in  vain  for  a sable  Gulnare  to  com- 
plete the  romance. 

No.  191.  ‘The Most  Noble  the  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry/  C.  Smith.  The  figure,  which 
is  of  the  size  of  life,  stands  in  a pensive  atti- 
tude, the  head  supported  by  the  left  hand— the 
elbow  resting  on  a pedestal  or  parapet.  The 
features  are  clear  and  bright,  but  according  to 
prevailing  tastes,  the  pose  is  too  sentimental. 

No.  192.  ‘The  Interview  between  the  Count 
de  Belflor  and  Leonora  de  Cespedes/  C.  Land- 
seer, R.A.  This  is  one  of  the  scenes  which  | 
his  complaisant  friend,  the  lame  devil,  exposes 
to  Zambullo  by  the  removal,  as  Lesage  describes 
it,  of  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  like  the  upper 
crust  of  a pasty,  so  disclosing  all  that  was  con- 
tained within.  The  count,  in  love  with  Leo- 
nora, having  obtained  an  introduction  into  her  • 
house,  appears  suddenly  before  her,  to  advance 
his  suit  in  person,  much  to  her  surprise.  The 
figures  are  well  drawn  and  painted,  but  we 
think  they  would  have  been  better  in  any 
costume  than  that  of  the  cavalier  period.  The 
lady  looks  as  if  she  had  been  reduced  from 
some  Vandyke  portrait;  but  as  to  the  local 
and  accessorial  compositions  of  the  painter, 
they  are  among  the  best  that  are  exhibited. 

No.  193.  ‘ Glen  Vorlach,  Dumbartonshire/ 

J.  Peel.  A graceful  and  romantic  piece  of 
scenery— a streamlet  born  of  distant  lulls,  and 
now  going  on  its  rocky  way,  rejoicing  among 
the  green  trees  which  have  grown  up  on  its 
banks. 

No.  194.  ‘The  Harvest  Eield/  N.  0.  Lupton. 

This  looks  like  an  unqualified  transcript  from  a 
simple  passage  of  English  scenery,  the  principal 
section  of  the  plan  being  an  extensive  harvest 
field,  with  the  com  in  sheaf.  The  immediate 
site  is  elevated,  and  we  have  an  extensive  pros- 
pect over  the  country.  The  subject  has  been 
studied  with  much  earnestness. 

No.  195.  ‘A  Carpenter’s  Workshop/  J. 
Hayllar.  The  planes,  chisels,  saws,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  items  which  enter  into  this 
composition,  have  been  drawn  and  painted  with 
singular  patience ; but  after  so  much  labour  the 
picture  offers  but  an  ungrateful  return. 

No.  197.  ‘Serjeant  Bothwell/  M.  J.  Law- 
less. A small  sleeping  figure,  executed  with 
much  neatness  of  finish.  There  is  another  care- 
fully painted  and  well  managed  portrait  of 
Balfour,  by  this  promising  artist. 

No.  200.  ‘The  Maid  of  Derwent/  H.  H. 
Emmerson.  This  picture  is  quaint  in  com- 
position, and  very  elaborately  wrought.  The 
Maid  of  Derwent  is  seated  on  a river  dam,  like 
a disconsolate  naiad;  but  really  painted  with 
infinite  sweetness.  The  surface  of  the  water 
behind  her  is  liquid  and  lustrous,  but  as  it 
flows  over  the  wear,  the  charm  of  that  breadth 
and  brilliancy  is  broken — it  falls  in  thousands 
of  sharp  and  cutting  threads. 

No.  201.  ‘Near  Woking,  Surrey/  E.  W. 
Hulme.  Very  like  a haunt  of  jack  and  perch 
is  the  deep  pool  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
picture ; it  is  shut  in  by  trees,  and  bears  upon 
its  glistening  surface  many  abroad  and  narrow- 
leafed  aquatic  plant : a very  interesting  work. 

No.  202.  ‘The  Growth  of  Love/  R.  Red- 
grave, R.A.  One  of  the  upland  sylvan  sub- 
jects of  which  this  artist  has  already  produced 
several.  It  is  small,  and  appears  to  have  been 
painted  on  the  spot. 

No.  203.  ‘ A Highland  Dairy/  T.  S.  Cooper, 

A.  Simply  a landscape,  with  cows  and  figures : 
the  animals  are  drawn  as  well  as  Mr.  Cooper 
usually  now  draws  cattle ; but  they  are  by  no 
means  so  careful  as  of  yore. 

No.  204.  ‘ The  Missing  Boat/  E.  Stone,  A. 

This  event  we  are  to  suppose  as  taking  place 
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in  the  Pas  de  Calais.  It  has  been  blowing  a 
gale  of  wind,  which  has  scarcely  yet  subsided, 
for  the  sea  is  lashing  the  shore  with  its  mighty 
breakers.  All  the  boats  have  returned  in 
safety  but  one,  and  the  whole  population  of 
the  little  village  is  come  down  to  the  beach  in 
their  anxiety  for  “ the  missing  boat,”  while  the 
fishermen  arc  sweeping  the  horizon  with  their 
glasses  ready  to  attach  their  hopes  to  the 
merest  speck.  The  figures  are  numerous, 
strictly  French,  and  eloquent  in  expression  of 
their  doubts  and  fears. 

No.  205.  * Robert  W.  Kennard,  Esq.,5  J. 
Sant.  A life-sized  portrait,  of  which  the  head 
is  thoughtful  and  argumentative. 

No.  212.  ‘A  Tyrolese  Farm  in  the  Vintsch- 
gau,5  H.  J.  Johnson.  This  locality,  with  the 
chalet  immediately  before  us,  impresses  the 
spectator  with  a deep  sensation  of  loneliness ; 
it  is  not  an  attractive  scene,  but  the  painter, 
with  his  clean  manner  of  working,  has  made 
the  most  of  it. 

No.  218.  ‘ The  Derby  Day,’  W.  P.  Frith. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  popularity  of 
this  picture ; it  is  a subject  which  our  country- 
men and  countrywomen  understand ; it  matters 
not  who  approaches  it,  lie  or  she  can  at  once 
see  a reflex  of  him  or  herself,  whether  it  be 
in  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  race,  or  in  utter 
repudiation  of  all  the  entanglements  of  the 
course.  If  you  are  old,  there  are  your  seniors ; 
if  you  be  young,  there  are  even  your  juniors  ; 
if  you  bet,  that  man  in  the  green  coat,  or  the 
other  in  the  light  overcoat,  or  the  lady  in  the 
white  kid  bonnet,  will  give  or  take  any  odds 
on  any  horse.  The  artist  chooses  the  entr'acte 
— the  time  between  the  races — because  pre- 
sently the  entire  crowd  will  turn  their  backs 
upon  us.  Truly  we  find  ourselves  in  credit- 
able company ! The  thimble-rigsmen  are  active 
and  vigilant : one  youth  turns  from  the  tabic, 
having  lost  his  all,  even  to  his  shirt-studs. 
There  are  acrobats,  gipsies,  vendors  of  correct 
lists,  professors  of  prick-in-the-garter,  mounte- 
banks, jugglers,  and  adventurers  of  every  com- 
plexion and  degree.  Again,  in  drags  and 
carriages  there  i3  company  of  what  appears  a 
more  select  kind  : the  ladies  are  gaily  attired, 
and  the  business  of  the  half  hour  is  with  cham- 
pagne, raised  pies,  aud  chicken  sandwiches. 
Nothing  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  painter, 
nothing  is  forgotten ; the  technicalities  of  the 
picture  are  admirable,  and  the  varieties  of  ex- 
pression address  us  in  language  the  most 
perspicuous.  Yet  the  whole  is  without  effect, 
still  we  cannot  think  that  this  can  have  been 
overlooked  in  its  present  state ; every  thing 
and  person  are  circumstantially  detailed,  but 
there  is  this  result,  which  amounts  to  a crying 
defect, — the  black  mass  of  hats  and  coats  on 
the  Grand  Stand  is  not  reduced  to  its  proper 
distance — no  atmosphere  is  allowed — the  Grand 
Stand,  therefore,  comes  across  the  course  to  us. 
A century  and  a half  hence  this  picture  will 
be  more  interesting  than  it  is  now ; the  race- 
course will  remain,  but  it  will  be  frequented 
by  a generation  much  the  same  inwardly,  but 
different  in  their  outward  guise,  and  they  will 
look  with  curiosity  on  the  costumes  and  ap- 
pointments of  1S58.  The  desire  of  the  public 
to  examine  the  work  is  so  earnest  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  station  a police  constable  to 
prevent  accidents  to  it : we  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  any  similar  instance  of  “pictorial  protec- 
tion;” though  when  Wilkie’s  picture,  ‘Chelsea 
Pensioners  reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Rattle 
of  Waterloo,5  was  exhibited,  a rail  was  placed 
round  it.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  cannot 
rejoice  that  this  subject  has  been  painted;  we 
shall  always  regret  that  so  great  and  accom- 
plished a master  in  Art  did  not  select  a theme 
more  worthy — such,  for  example,  as  that  to 
which  we  have  just  made  reference.  To  enter 
fully  into  the  topic  is  beyond  our  power  at 
present,  but  we  may  do  so  hereafter ; for  the 

work  must  be  frequently  before  us  for  some 
time  to  come,  inasmuch  as  it  is  destined  to 
make  a tour  of  the  provinces,  where  it  will 
give  much  delight  but  no  “ teaching” — at  least, 
none  of  that  teaching  which  is  the  highest  aim 
and  holiest  duty  of  Art. 

No.  220.  ‘ The.  Countess  of  Errol,’  F.  Grant, 
R.A.  This  is  a full-length  portrait  of  the  size 
of  life ; the  lady  is  holding  her  horse,  a grey 
one,  and  in  the  background  appears  the  camp 
of  the  rifle  brigade. 

No.  221.  ‘ Portrait,5  T.  Y.  Gooderson.  That 
of  a boy ; the  features  are  animated  and  agree- 
able in  expression,  but  the  hands  are  too  small. 

No.  227.  * Shallow  Water,’  J.  W.  Oakes. 
This  picture  has  in  its  detail  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  touch  that  oil-colour  will  produce ; 
yet  nowhere  is  there  any  -want  of  breadth. 
It  shows  the  bed,  partially  dry,  of  a shallow 
stream,  over  which  is  cast  all  the  flotsom  and 
jetsom  of  the  winter  torrents,  mixed  with  the 
stones  ; and  above  this,  rise  some  trees  painted 
with  infinite  delicacy  of  touch.  The  subject 
is  nothing,  but  it  reverses  the  vulgar  proverb, 
ex  nihilo  : it  is  a curious  performance. 

No.  22S.  ‘The  Flight,’  A.  Solomon.  The 
scene  is  India,  and  the  fugitives  are  a party 
of  our  countrywomen  flying  in  terror  from  a 
burning  city.  Any  episode  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  far  from  the  truth,  since  these  flights  have 
occurred  too  frequently. 

No.  231.  ‘The  Approach  of  a Stranger,’ 
R.  MTnnes.  This  “ stranger”  does,  not  ap- 
pear in  the  picture,  but  his  coming  is  indicated 
l)y  two  gipsey  girls,  who  have  planted  them- 
selves in  his  way  to  beg.  To  colour  the 
circumstance  with  a tint  of  romance,  they 
carry  with  them  a fair-haired  child,  which  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  stolen.  The  heads 
of  the  girls  are  pretty,  and  on  the  features  is 
the  beseeching  smile  intended  to  move  the 
wayfarer. 

No.  232.  * * * * J.  C.  Hook,  A.  The 
artist  has  been  at  a loss  for  a title  to  this 
work,  and  therefore  appends  to  the  number,  a 
text  from  Proverbs,  “ Children’s  children  are 
the  crown  of  old  men,  and  the  glory  of  children 
arc  their  fathers.”  The  figures  form  a family 
group  ; there  is  an  old  man,  his  son,  daughter- 
in-law,  and  grandchild  which  is  being  nursed 
by  the  father.  The  group  is  circumstanced  in 
an  open  landscape,  painted  with  severe  truth; 
but  this,  withal,  is  a low  class  of  subject. 

No.  233.  ‘ The  Earl  of  Leicester,’  G.  Rich- 
mond, A.  This  is  a full-length  figure  in 
shooting  costume,  and  wearing  a peculiar  cap, 
which  gives  the  head  something  of  the  character 
of  a portrait  by  Holbein.  On  the  features 
plays  an  unmeaning  smile,  which  is  not  ac- 
counted for. 

No.  236.  ‘ H.M.S.  Agamemnon  taking  in 
the  Atlantic  Cable,’  G.  Chambers.  This  pic- 
ture is  placed  so  high  that  its  detail  is  invisible ; 
it  can,  however,  be  seen  that  it  is  worthy  of  a 
better  place. 

No.  239.  ‘ A Smuggler’s  Cave,’  F.  Danby,  A. 
Certainly  the  glazes  with  which  this  painter 
treats  his  works  do  very  much  for  them.  This 
is  a very  dark  picture,  but  it  is  full  of  detail, 
much  of  which,  we  think,  might  have  been 
omitted.  It  shows  a portion  of  a wild,  iron- 
bound  shore  at  sunset,  with  some  men  drawing 
a boat  into  their  hiding-place  within  the  rock. 
There  is  generally  a vein  of  poetry  in  Mr. 
Danby’s  conceptions,  and  here  the  verse  Is 
written  in  the  sty,  dark  with  portentous  clouds. 
There  is  no  narrative  in  the  work  such  as  that 
which  gave  interest  to  anterior  productions. 

No.  240.  ‘The  Destruction  of  the  Fortress 
of  Emaum  Ghur,  January,  184S,’  G.  Jones, 
R.A.  To  the  title  is  appended  an  extract 
from  a speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  eulogistic  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier’s  march  upon  Emaum  Ghur.  The 
feature  of  the  fortress  is  a Luge  and  lofty 

tower,  represented  as  being  blown  up.  Such 
a theme  may  be  interesting  to  persons  imme- 
diately or  remotely  interested  in  the  event. 

No.  241.  ‘Shylock  dismissing  Launcelot,5 
D.  W.  Deane. 

Shy.  “ Well,  tliou  shalt  see,  thine  eyes  shall  be  the 
Judge 

The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio. 

What,  Jessica — thou  shalt  not  gormandise, 

As  thou  hast  done  with  me: — what,  Jessica  ! — 

And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out ! ” 

We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  composition 
of  this  work.  Its  accessories  are  all  worthy 
proprieties;  and  then  the  den  itself,  with  its 
worm-eaten,  quaint  window-shutter,  aud  ancient 
and  well-worn  furniture,  is  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  its  inhabitant. 
Shylock  sits  at  a table,  with  his  back  to  the 
light,  counting  out  to  Launcelot  his  remnant 
of  wages,  and  dismissing  him  because  he  is  a 
“ huge  feeder.”  To  Shyloek’s  repeated  call 
Jessica  enters.  The  picture  requires  no  title. 

No.  242.  ‘ The  Girl  I left  behind  me,5  J.  D. 
Luard.  This  forlorn  one  has  retired  from  the 
window  to  the  fire-side,  where  a glass  reflects 
a regiment  going  past  the  house  in  heavy 
marching  order.  Her  little  sister  stands  by 
her  and  tries  to  console  her,  but  she  refuses  to 
be  comforted.  The  story  of  the  maiden’s  love, 
and  the  departure  of  the  beloved  one,  are  very 
pointedly  told. 

No.  244.  ‘ A Conference,’  A.  Cooper,  R.A. 
This  consultation  is  held  between  a sportsman, 
his  dog,  and  his  horse.  The  animals  are  well 
painted,  especially  the  horse,  and  between 
them  the  conference  seems  to  be  held, — with  a 
conclusion  that  a man  so  faulty  in  drawing  is 
not  qualified  to  associate  with  tnem. 

No.  245.  ‘Interior  of  a Mosque  at  Cairo — 
Afternoon  Prayer,5  J.  F.  Lewis.  A small 
picture,  which  introduces  us  to  a respectable 
old  Mussulmau,  who  stands  devoutly  repeating 
his  prayers.  There  are  other  true  believers 
similarly  engaged,  some  standing  and  some 
kneeling.  The  picture  is  small,  and  it  is 
worked  out  with  the  minute  touch  which  all 
Mr.  Lewis’s  works  show,  and  without  reference 
to  any  effect  the  architecture  of  the  place  might 
have  on  the  figure. 

No.  246.  ‘ Two  Lovers  whispering  by  an 
orchard  wall’  ( Tennyson ),  W.  Gale.  This 
marvellous  miniature  in  oil  presents  to  us 
a group  of  two  figures,  a youth  and  maiden, 
treading  in  the  fresli  May  grass,  with  bouquets 
of  the  fragrant  apple  blossom  pendant  over 
their  heads,  and  relieved  by  an  old  brick  wall, 
variegated  with  many  a weather  stain : a most 
fascinating  little  picture. 

No.  247.  ‘The  Publican  and  the  Pharisee,5 
W.  Goldie.  The  arrangement  and  feeling  of 
this  work  are  peculiar ; but  it  refers  us  at  once 
to  the  parable. 

No.  253.  ‘ The  Lady  Susan  Grant  Suttee, 
and  the  Lady  Charlotte  Iuues  Kerr,  daughters 
of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,’  II.  W.  Phillips. 
This  is  an  effective  group;  the  skin  surfaces 
arc  more  like  nature  than  any  Mr.  Phillips  has 
ever  before  painted. 

No.  254.  ‘The  Visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  I.,  at  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  Paris,’  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  The 
effect  of  the  chapelle  ardente  is  most  success- 
fully borne  out ; the  light  from  the  bougies  is 
admirably  broken  on  the  figures.  The  Queen 
and  the  Emperor  occupy  the  principal  places 
in  the  composition,  and  the  latter  directs  the 
Queen’s  attention  to  the  tomb.  On  the  right 
are  the  Princess  Mathilde,  the  Prince  Consort, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Royal;  and 
in  attendance  on  the  Queen  and  the  Emperor, 
Lord  Cowley,  Count  d’Orneno,  &c.  The  hat 
and  sword  of  the  late  Emperor  are  placed  near 
the  tomb,  and  the  draperies  and  carpets  are 
ornamented  -with  the  bee,  the  favourite  orna- 
ment of  Napoleon  I. ; in  short,  the  picture  re- 
presents most  faithfully  the  chapel  as  it  is. 
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The  portraits  are  accurate,  and  the  facility  of 
manner  with  which  all  the  available  material  is 
realised  is  very  masterly.  The  picture,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  its  many  and  obvious 
merits,  and  the  high  talent  of  the  artist,  that 
admits  of  no  dispute,  leads  to  a conclusion 
that  the  class  of  subject  is  not  one  in  which  he 
is  destined  to  excel. 

No.  256.  ‘ Rokeby  Park,1  J.  Stahk.  Simply 
a group  of  near  trees,  supported  by  others 
more  remote.  The  forms  of  the  trees  painted 
by  this  artist  are  always  natural,  and  their 
character  sufficiently  distinctive.  The  groups 
are  also  well  relieved ; we  see  between  them 
light  streaks  of  greensward. 

No.  259.  ‘A  bit  of  River-side  in  September,5 
C.  P.  Knight.  A study  of  river-side  herbage 
— docks,  weeds,  rank  grass,  hemlocks,  with 
much  more  of  the  supplementary  vegetation 
which  is  so  valuable  in  pictures. 

No.  260.  * Nature  and  Art,5  W.  H.  Knight. 
The  subject  of  this  small  picture  is  only  a girl 
dressing  a child’s  hair,  but  the  two  figures  are 
painted  with  ineffable  sweetness.  The  subor- 
dinate material  is  of  the  most  commonplace 
kind,  yet  brought  forward  with  true  taste. 

No.  261.  ‘Faith,5  G.  D.  Leslie.  The  title 
is  interpreted  by  a female  figure,  draped  accord- 
ing to  the  feeling  prevalent  in  Christian  Art, 
and  entering  a garden  wicket.  There  is  some 
careful  execution  in  the  draperies,  but  the 
relation  between  the  conception  and  the  title 
is  not  satisfactory. 

No.  262.  c A Hidden  Sorrow,5  J.  AncnEn. 
To  the  title  is  appended  a quatrain  from  Ten- 
nyson’s ft  Lord  of  Burleigh — 

“ But  a trouble  weighed  upon  her, 

And  perplexed  her  night  and  morn, 

"With  the  burden  of  an  honour, 

Unto  which  she  was  not  born." 

The  composition  is  by  no  means  intelligible; 
we  see  a poor  lady  looking  certainly  confused, 
but  if  she  has  a hidden  sorrow  it  is  so  well 
concealed  that  it  cannot  be  made  out.  Again, 
we  cannot  see  whether  she  is  at  sea  or  on 
shore.  Obscurity  is  not  originality. 

MIDDLE  ROOM. 

No.  268.  ‘The  Entrance  to  Pillau,  in  the 
Baltic,5  J.  TV.  Carmichael.  This  is  a bright 
and  clear  picture,  and  looks  finished  with  long 
and  patient  labour.  The  water  is  painted  with 
a truth  that  cannot  be  surpassed;  the  craft 
lie  in  the  water  under  sail,  with  a heel  and  a 
movement  which  no  other  marine  painter  can 
give  to  his  vessels ; yet  with  all  these  qualities 
the  picture  is  placed  next  the  ceiling.  These 
are  the  crying  acts  of  injustice  which  must, 
in  the  end,  bring  about  a great  change  in  this  j 
institution. 

^ No.  270.  * Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  H.  Keppel, 
K.C.B.,’  H.  Weigall.  A half-length  portrait, 
evidently  painted  with  the  utmost  care. 

No.  271.  ‘ Mrs.  Mitchell,5  R.  Thorburn,  A. 
A half-length  portrait  of  a lady  wearing  white 
and  grey  drapery.  It  is  characteristic  in  feature 
and  brilliant  in  colour  ; but  this,  and  the  other 
works  of  the  artist,  are  not  sufficient  to  atone 
for  his  absence  from  the  Miniature  Room. 

No.  272.  ‘A  Listener  never  hears  gude 
o’  kimsell,5  T.  Faed. 

“ I wrote  her  a letter,  soft,  couthic,  an  slee ; 

I bought  her  the  brawest  cheap  shawl  I could  see  ; 

Syne  ca'ed  with  my  present,  my  love  tale  to  tell, 

‘ A listener  never  hears  gude  o’himsell.’  " 

Another  verse  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
story,  but  we  will  state  what  befell  the  hapless 
swain.  Colin  Dalzell,  his  rival,  with  his  sister 
and  the  girl  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed, 
is  reading  it,  and  all  are  infinitely  amused  at 
its  professions.  The  door  of  the  cottage  is 
open,  and  the  lover  who  was  coming  to  advance 
his  suit,  personally  hears  the  remarks  about  his 
letter  and  himself.  In  colour,  expression,  and 
solid  painting  it  is  an  admirable  production. 


but  iu  execution  it  is  somewhat  less  careful 
than  former  works. 

No.  276.  * * * * G.  Richmond.  The 
picture  presents  us  with  a version  of  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden : — “ And  there  appeared  an  angel 
unto  him  from  heaven,  strengthening  him.” 
This  seems  to  be  a manifesto  on  the  side  of  the 
Venetian  school.  The  Saviour  is,  of  course,  in 
a kneeling  attitude,  and  being  about  to  fall, 
is  supported  by  the  angel.  The  faces  and  their 
expression  are  fittingly  conceived,  but  with 
such  a subject  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be 
original. 

No.  2S1.  ‘A  Portrait,5  H.  TV.  Pickersgill, 
R.A.  One  of  the  best  heads  we  have  seen 
from  the  hands  of  the  artist : but  in  the  pose 
there  is  a marked  affectation,  and  an  objec- 
tionable peculiarity  in  the  heavy  velvet  cap. 

No.  282.  ‘ Dutch  Boats  in  a Calm,5  E.  TV. 
Cooke,  A.  This  is,  with  little  change,  an 
enlarged  version  of  the  picture  in  the  Vernon 
Collection ; but  hard  to  the  last  degree,  and 
without  the  better  qualities  of  the  smaller 
picture. 

No.  283.  ‘Tibbie  Inglis,  the  Shepherd’s 
Daughter,5  T.  F.  Marshall. 

“ Bonnie  Tibbie  Inglis,  through  sun  and  stormy  weather, 

She  kept  upon  the  broomy  hills  her  father's  flock  to- 
gether." 

But  the  Tibbie  Inglis  of  this  version  is  too 
sentimental  for  her  occupation.  She  lies  on 
the  grass  reading,  and  surrounded  by  her  sheep. 
The  scene  is  of  course  a pastoral  landscape,  the 
background  of  which  is  very  forcibly  put  in, 
yet  it  does  not  come  forward,  because  grada- 
tion does  not  depend  so  much  upon  tone  as 
definition. 

No.  284.  ‘The  Nativity,’  A.  Hughes.  This 
is  a kind  of  extravagance  for  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account,  since  there  is  extant  so 
much  fanaticism  in  painting.  The  angel  hold- 
ing the  lantern  for  the  Virgin  to  swathe  the 
Infant,  which  is  held  by  another  angel,  is  a 
conception  existing,  we  believe,  at  Cologne. 
There  is  some  good  execution  in  the  work, 
but  its  pretension  is  unlike  anything  in  heaven, 
or  on  earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

No.  285.  ‘Old  Associations,5  G.  E.  Hicks. 
A pretty  and  not  an  unnatural  conception : a 
poor  sempstress,  the  tenant  of  a garret,  has 
before  her  a pot  of  snowdrops,  which  she 
regards  with  affectionate  care.  She  may  be  a 
native  of  some  flowery  land  in  the  provinces, 
but  must  now  content  herself  with  the  cheapest 
luxury  in  the  way  of  floriculture ; and  what 
makes  the  episode  more  pointed  is,  that  she  is 
without  a fire,  and  the  tops  of  the  houses  arc 
covered  with  snow. 

No.  2S6.  * Going  to  Market,5  H.  H.  Emmer- 
son.  The  expression  of  sunshine  here  is  ad- 
mirably assisted  by  the  material,  giving  life 
to  the  picture : a farmer  and  his  wife,  she 
i en  croupe,  on  their  stout  horse,  attended  by 
their  dog.  From  the  equestrian  agroupment, 
j the  forms  and  disposition  of  the  shadows  em- 
phasize the  expression  of  light.  But  the  worthy 
! yeoman  and  his  spouse  are  late  in  going  to 
market,  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the  sky;  the 
shadows  of  those  who  have  passed  that  road 
before  them  were  much  longer;  but  all  this 
may  be  remedied  by  changing  the  title,  which 
should  be  “ Coming/row  market.” 

No.  287.  ‘Elector  and  Candidate,5  J.  E. 
Hodgson.  The  elector  is  a carpenter,  and  he 
is  visited  in  his  workshop  by  the  candidate  ; but 
beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  declare  the 
relations  between  the  men. 

No.  290.  ‘The  Death  of  Abel,5  F.  Danby,  A. 
This  is  a dark  picture,  and  in  effect  like  most 
of  Mr.  Danby’s  works.  TVe  see  the  two  altars, 
and  the  body  of  Abel  lies  by  his,  the  smoke  of 
which  ascends ; while  that  of  Cain  is  stricken 
with  lightning,  and  the  murderer  is  flying  from 
the  scene  he  has  desolated.  The  artist  feels 
that  a subject  like  this  is  treated  most  appro- 


priately in  a dark  key,  but  the  tone  here  is 
perhaps  too  low.  The  figures  in  a work  of  this 
size  are  too  large  to  be  merely  sketched ; they 
are  inaccurate  in  some  respects,  and  any  defect 
is  conspicuous  in  these  days  of  ultra-precision. 

No.  291.  ‘The  Valentine,5  G.  Smith.  The 
valentine  is  iu  the  hands  of  a housemaid,  who 
is  reading  it  in  the  back  kitchen,  for  which 
purpose  her  work  is  suspended,  as  the  broom 
in  her  hand  shows.  This  is  a study  of  shade 
and  reflected  lights,  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 

No.  293.  ‘ Viscount  Massareenc  and  Ferrard, 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Antrim  Artillery,5 
E.  Long.  An  excellently  painted  portrait ; the 
pose  easy  and  natural ; very  carefully  finished, 
and  in  all  respects  a work  of  the  best  order. 

No.  29S.  ‘A  Study,5  TV.  S.  Herrick.  A 
portrait,  but  pictorially  treated ; although  some- 
what large,  it  is  a good  picture. 

No.  299.  ‘Venetian  Fishing  Craft  on  the 
Adriatic — Shore  of  the  Lido,’  E.  TV.  Cooke,  A. 
These  boats  are  very  accurate  in  detail,  but  the 
hardness  of  that  detail  is  exceedingly  painful. 

No.  300.  ‘Weary  Life,5  R.  Carrick.  This 
conception  is  like  an  allegorical  essay,  or  a 
coup  de  theatre.  The  title  is  illustrated  by  an 
itinerant  acrobat,  who,  with  his  little  daughter, 
has  laid  down  and  fallen  asleep  behind  a rude 
farm  shed,  where  he  is  discovered  by  one  of  the 
female  servants,  who  manifests  very  plainly  her 
surprise  at  such  a rencontre.  The  subject  is 
not  an  agreeable  one ; we  may  therefore  regret 
it  should  have  been  worked  out  with  such 
cunning  manipulation. 

i No.  301.  ‘ Entrance  to  a Wood,5  J.  Stark. 
The  principal  object  here  is  a large  oak  on  the 
left  of  the  composition,  the  citadel  of  a nation 
of  squirrels,  which  come  forth  to  pick  up  tbe 
acorns — much  to  the  annoyance  of  a colony  of 
rabbits,  which  equally  lay  claim  to  them. 

No.  309.  ‘The  Duchess  of  Manchester,5  R. 
Thorburn,  A.  This  portrait  is  treated  as  a 
mythological  impersonation,  and  must  be  fully 
eight  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary errors  we  have  ever  seen  in  portrai- 
ture ; being  altogether  incomprehensible. 

No.  310.  ‘The  Last  Scene  in  King  Lear,5 
P.  F.  Poole,  A. 

Lear. — “ This  feather  stirs  ; she  lives ! if  it  be  so, 

It  is  a chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 

That  ever  I have  felt." 

By  the  side  of  the  highly-finished  pictures  of 
the  present  time,  this  looks  like  a large  sketch 
painted  without  reference  to  models.  The 
body  of  Cordelia  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
and  Lear  bends  over  it,  holding  the  feather  to 
her  lips  to  learn  if  there  be  yet  breath.  Edgar, 
Kent,  Albany,  and  others  stand  round.  The 
scene  is  open,  with  a castle  a little  removed 
from  the  foreground ; but  the  very  prevalent 
practice  of  painting  from  nature  makes  every 
passage  of  landscape  that  is  not  so  produced 
appear  feeble  and  unnatural,  and  such  is  the 
feeling  with  which  the  site  iu  this  work  must 
be  regarded.  The  folds  in  the  draperies  are 
confused  and  improbable,  and  in  the  principal 
heads  there  is  a deficiency  of  nobility  of  cha- 
racter. 

No.  314.  ‘Evening  Effect,5  C.  Smith.  A 
small  composition,  with  a rich  and  effective  j 
evening  sky. 

No.316.  ‘Passing Showers,5  A.TV.Williams. 
This  is  a very  simple  subject,  but  it  is  qualified 
with  a charming  effect;  it  represents  a road 
flanked  on  the  left  by  a strip  of  grass  pasture, 
which  rises  against  the  rainy  sky.  How  much 
would  it  lose  by  the  removal  of  the  two 
oxen,  one  black  and  the  other  white,  that  are  I 
standing  there  ! It  is  a very  meritorious 
work. 

No.  325.  ‘ Lady  Rachel  Scott,5  T.  Heapuy. 

This  becomes  a picture  from  the  manner  of  its 
treatment.  The  young  lady  is  carrying  a large 
pet  rabbit — an  agroupment  which  the  artist 
lias  very  successfully  brought  forward. 
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No.  326.  ‘ A Pastoral/  J.  C.  Hook,  A. 

j “ Then  blow  your  pypes,  shepherds,  till  you  be  at 

home,"  &c., 

is  the  quotation  from  Spenser  which  is  ap- 
pended to  the  title ; but  the  tone  of  the  work 
is  too  modern  to  respond  to  the  sentiment, 
and  more  especially  to  the  time  marked  by 
the  verse.  The  plan  is  a section  of  a not  very 
attractive  farm,  with  trees  and  hedgerows  laid 
out  according  to  modern  agricultural  economy. 
And  there  is  a road  by  which  two  shepherds 
approach,  followed  by  their  flocks.  It  is  painted 
with  a determination  to  extenuate  nothing  of 
those  enterprising  greens  and  strong  tones 
which,  under  certain  aspects,  prevail  to  the 
prejudice  of  such  compositions. 

No.  327.  ‘Children  gathering  Water-lilies/ 
II.  Le  Jeune.  A very  captivating  sentiment 
pervades  this  composition : the  locale  is  an 
extremely  mellow  piece  of  landscape,  — the 
nearest  site  occupied  by  a pool,  from  which  the 
children  arc  gathering  the  wild  flowers.  It  is 
not  so  brilliant  in  colour  as  other  works  by 
the  artist,  but  the  children  are  invested  with 
the  same  youthful  fascination  we  have  so  fre- 
quently before  seen. 

No.  330.  ‘Un  Jour  de  Plaisance/  J.  11. 
Powell.  A small  picture,  so  much  in  the 
style  of  the  Watteau  and  Lancret  school  as  to 
render  a work  thus  composed  and  coloured 
liable  to  the  charge  of  being  a copy. 

No.  331.  ‘Evening/  W.  S.  Rose.  A small 
piece  of  rustic  nature  of  ordinary  quality,  but 
painted  with  exquisite  taste. 

No.  333.  ‘ The  Reaper’s  Nursery/  A.  J. 
Leavis.  This  nursery  is  a settlement  effected 
under  the  shelter  of  the  upright  corn-sheaves, 
in  the  shade  of  which  appears  the  cradle, 
further  protected  by  a cloak.  The  site  is  a 
nook  of  the  corn-field,  shut  in  by  trees,  mani- 
pulated so  naturally  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
painted  on  the  spot. 

No.  334.  ‘ Grace  before  Meat/  T.  Webster, 
R.A.  We  are  introduced  here  to  an  aged 
pair,  who  are  seated  at  their  humble  table, — 
the  old  man  being  in  the  act  of  asking  a bless- 
ing. The  cottage  door  is  open,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  light  is  brought  in  and 
cast  upon  the  floor  is  a fascinating  delusion. 

No.  336.  ‘Mrs.  Merry  and  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham (sisters)/  R.  Thorburn,  A.  Two  small 
full-length  figures  in  a garden  terrace : the 
carriage  of  the  heads  is  graceful,  and  the  im- 
personations are  generally  elegant. 

No.  337.  ‘ A,  B,  C,  or  the  Pretty  Alphabet/ 
C.  Landseer,  R.A.  A group  of  a girl  and  a 
child,  the  former  trying  vainly  to  tempt  the 
latter  to  give  attention  to  the  pretty  book. 

No.  338.  ‘Viscountess  Hardinge/  P.  Grant, 
R.A.  A small  full-length,  presenting  the  lady 
in  a black  velvet  riding-habit:  the  hands  are  too 
large,  but  it  is  otherwise  an  attractive  portrait. 

No.  347.  ‘ The  District  Visitor/  E.  Hughes. 
This  visitor  is  a young  lady,  seated,  reading 
to  a poor  woman,  who  is  evidently  suffering 
! from  severe  illness.  The  locality  is  a cottage 
interior,  and  the  great  merit  of  the  work  is 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  light  and 
reflected  light  are  managed.  The  relief  of  the 
figures  is  perfect. 

No.  348.  * * * * W.  PI.  Hopkins. 

“ Through  each  toilsome  day, 

AA'itli  smiling  brow,  the  ploughman  cleaves  his  way; 

Draws  his  fresh  parallels,  ami  wld’ning  still, 

Treads  slow  the  heavy  dale,  or  climbs  the  hill,"  &c. 

This  extract  from  the  “Parmer’s  Boy”  stands 
in  the  place  of  a title  to  the  picture,  which 
shows  a ploughman,  with  a team  of  three 
horses,  working  up  hill,  followed  by  the  busy 
rooks.  The  horses  are  well  drawn ; their 
action  shows  the  heaviness  of  the  work.  The 
picture  is  simple  in  composition,  but  it  is  a 
subject  by  no  means  easy  of  realisation. 

No.  350.  ‘Flower-Girls — Toavu  and  Country/ 
J.  C.  Horsley,  A.  A poem  in  two  cantos — 

the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  description 
of  flower-girls  in  town,  who  are  introduced  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  Jullien’s  bah  masques, 
offering  at  the  doors  of  Drury  Lane  their  faded 
flowers  to  the  masquers  as  they  enter.  There 
is  a Pierrot  Avith  a Shepherdess  on  his  arm, 
preceded  by  a gentleman  Avith  claAvs,  a cloven 
foot,  and  a tail,  which  he  carries  under  his 
arm.  There  are  policemen,  carriages,  and  the 
various  throng  that  always  assembles  on  such 
occasions.  The  country  flower-girls — who 
have  also  a picture  to  themselves — are  busied 
Avith  their  bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  and  have 
formed  for  the  younger  children  a nestling-place 
in  the  holloAv  of  a tree.  The  comparison  is 
very  forcibly  placed  before  us ; the  picture  is 
in  all  respects  agreeable ; the  moral  being 
admirably  conveyed  by  the  contrast. 

No.  358.  ‘His  Highness  Toussoun  Pacha, 
son  of  Said  Pacha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and 
grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali;  General  in  the 
Turkish  army,  &c./  S.  A.  Hart,  R.A.  A 
most  piquante  affair  this — you  are  challenged 
by  a young  Mussulman,  in  an  amphibious  cos- 
tume, half  oriental,  half  European : Hessian 
boots,  ample  small  clothes  (a  most  paradoxical 
item  of  dress),  European  coat  and  epaulettes, 
and  lastly  a fez.  Whenever  he  looks  at  himself 
tAvcnty  years  hence,  if  there  be  any  apprehension 
of  the  ludicrous  in  him,  he  must  snout  unless 
he  is  an  icicle.  But  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
the  work  is  a great  success. 

No.  359.  ‘The  Castle  of  Ischia/  C.  Stan- 
field, R.A.  The  insulated  rock,  with  its  for- 
tifications, lies  in  the  middle  distance;  im- 
mediately before  us  there  are  some  feluccas 
riding  in  rather  a heavy  sea.  It  has  all  the 
best  qualities  of  Mr.  Stanfield’s  marine  sub- 
jects. 

No.  360.  ‘HoAvard’s  Farewell  to  England — 
taking  leave  of  his  tenants  at  Cardington/ 
Mrs.  E.  M.  "Ward.  The  great  philanthropist 
is  seated  in  the  little  garden  of  one  of  his 
“ humble  friends,”  who  has  assembled  his  family 
to  receive  the  last  counsels  of  their  benefactor. 
The  farmer  faces  the  spectator,  Avhile  Howard 
sits  in  profile  on  the  right,  and  the  buxom  wife 
is  on  the  left,  Avith  her  young  children.  This 
is  the  most  important  work  we  have  seen  from 
the  hands  of  this  lady;  and  in  vigour  of  execu- 
tion it  surpasses  the  productions  of  many  of 
her  masculine  and  even  highly  reputed  con- 
temporaries. It  is,  indeed,  a production  of 
rare  ability ; telling  its  story  with  simple  truth 
and  striking  force — and  that  story  has  been 
well  chosen — as  an  incident  ivorthy  of  Art.  In 
conception,  arrangement,  and  execution,  it 
leaA'cs  nothing  to  be  desired. 

No.  361.  ‘Job  and  his  Three  Friends/  N. 
Panini.  A large  picture,  strongly  marked  as 
to  feeling  Avith  the  characteristics  of  the  French 
school,  and  Avanting  the  dignity  that  belongs  to 
the  subject. 

No.  365.  ‘ Scene  in  Wales/  J.  and  G.  Sant. 
This  “scene”  is  a Welsh  girl  at  a spring,  bear- 
ing on  her  shoulder  a water  jar,  Avhich  she  has 
just  filled.  The  picture  is  very  large — too  large 
for  a subject  to  wnich  grandeur  is  not  essentud ; 
but  it  is  the  best  production  in  this  class  we 
haAre  seen  for  years.  The  attitude  and  action 
of  the  figure  are  perfectly  natural ; the  head  is 
charmingly  painted,  and  the  drapery  in  colour 
and  arrangement,  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 

No.  366.  ‘ San  Giorgio  Maggiore/  D.  Ro- 
berts, R.A.  We  thought  that  Mr.  Roberts 
had  forsaken  the  city  that  sits  “ crowned  with 
gondolas,”  but 

“ Yet  once  more,  0 yc  laurels,  and  once  more, 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere. 

He  comes  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  erode : " 

he  enters  the  lists  to  break  a lance  with  a few 
of  the  motley  ones  who  have  hung  up  their 
wallets  at  Danieli’s.  Venice  is  a god-send  to 
painters ; Avhat  should  avc  do  without  our  an- 
nual fifty  Ducal  Palaces  ? Yet  turn  from  those 

pictures  unto  this.  Roberts  has  unquestion- 
ably the  secret  of  aggrandizement — his  breadth 
of  treatment  gives  importance  to  the  church 
and  the  neighbouring  edifices,  and  the  Campa- 
nile is  certainly  higher  than  it  is  in  reality. 

The  colour  of  the  whole  is  not  that  of  the  build- 
ings themselves  ; but  we  have  done  with  our 
complaints,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  sing 
our  Lobgesang — an  excellent  Avord  that ! — it  ra- 
diates into  expression  all  around,  and  debouches 
off  the  tongue  with  a volume  that  nothing  in 
the  Greek  can  equal. 

No.  367.  ‘Eugene  Beauharnais  refusing  to 
give  up  his  Father’s  sAvord/  W.  J.  Grant.  A 
subject  worthy  of  the  felicitous  rendering 
it  has  received.  The  incident  finds  at  once 
a title  for  itself ; that  is  a primary  merit  in 
a picture,  generally  too  little  considered.  Ac- 
cording to  an  order  of  the  Convention,  issued 
in  1795,  which  authorized  the  seizure  of  the 
arms  of  all  the  citizens,  an  officer  visits  Madame 
Beauharnais,  Avliose  son  Eugene,  a child  of  ten 
years  of  age,  refuses  to  give  up  the  sword. 
Josephine,  liis  mother  (aftenvards  Empress  of 
France),  kneels  beseechingly  to  the  citizen 
officer,  avIio  Avithdraws  the  weapon,  but  the  boy 
resolutely  clings  to  it.  In  arrangement,  ap- 
propriate contribution,  and  effect,  the  work  is 
admirably  qualified,  but  the  men  Avaut  dignity 
and  presence  ; if  Josephine  would  but  rise  off 
her  knees  she  would  overtop  her  persecutor  in 
the  grey  steeple  hat.  The  Convention  was  not 
very  particular  in  the  choice  of  its  agents,  this 
felloAv  is  some  fripier  from  the  Rue  ou  Temple. 

No.  368.  ‘ Straw-rope  Twisting  in  the  High- 
lands/ Mrs.  M.  Robbinson.  There  are,  in 
this  composition,  three  figures  most  conscien- 
tiously executed — they  are  circumstanced  in 
an  open  landscape,  with  near  farm  buildings — 
every  passage  is  as  minutely  worked  out  as  the 
figures. 

No.  369.  ‘ Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  Tower, 
circa  a.d.  1600/  H.  Wallis.  This  was  about 
the  commencement  of  his  long  imprisonment. 

Wc  find  him  busied  with  his  “History  of  the 
World,”  confined  in  a room  presumed  to  be  over 
the  Water  Gate.  He  is  represented  by  a dig- 
nified and  sadly  thought  ful  figure,  seated  Avith 
his  back  to  the  light,  and  opposite  to  him  is  a 
little  boy,  amusing  himself  by  blowing  bubbles. 

The  impersonation  is  round  and  palpable,  and 
the  head  is  endowed  with  expression  and  argu- 
ment. The  room  is  furnished  with  a taste 
which  discriminates  betiveen  that  which  should 
be  conceded,  and  that  which  should  be  Avith- 
held;  and  what  is  made  available  here  is  most 
appropriate,  and  just  sufficient.  But  Raleigh’s 
best  companion  in  his  incarceration  would  have 
been  the  Avife  whom  he  so  dearly  cherished. 

The  child  bloAving  bubbles  means  something 
or  nothing : if  he  means  nothing,  he  ought 
not  to  be  there ; if  it  be  intended  to  point  a 
derisive  allusion  to  Raleigh’s  works,  on  the 
authority  of  Ben  Jonson  and  the  author  of  the 
“Curiosities  of  Literature,”  the  unbecoming 
satire  has  vitiated  an  occasion  worthy  of  au 
elevated  sentiment. 

No.  372.  * * * * A.  L.  Egg,  A. 

“ August  the  4th. — Have  just  heard  that 

B has  been  dead  more  than  a fortnight, 

so  his  poor  children  have  now  lost  both  parents. 

I hear  she  was  seen  on  Friday  last  near  the 
Strand,  evidently  without  a place  to  lay  her 
head.  What  a fall  hers  has  been ! ” 

Although  the  domestic  Avreck  illustrated  in 
these  pictures — for  there  are  three  of  them — 
may  be  in  real  life  of  daily  occurrence,  it  is  a 
subject  too  poignant  for  a series  of  paintings. 

We  are  saturated  by  the  public  prints  with  the 
details  of  such  incidents,  and  woidd  rather  fall 
back  upon  the  consoling  influences  of  Art.  As, 
however,  presenting  a moving  history  of  every- 
day life,  the  pictures  attract  a large  share  of 
public  attention;  and  not  less  from  this  cir- 
cumstance than  the  very  masterly  stvle  of  the. 
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narrative.  In  the  centre  picture  a husband,  on 
his  return  home,  finds  a letter  and  a miniature, 
which  prove  to  him  his  wife’s  faithlessness, — he 
charges  her  with  her  infidelity,  and  crushes  the 
miniature  under  foot.  We  see  him  seated,  but 
heaving  under  the  agony  of  the  shock,  while 
the  wife  is  lying  on  the  floor.  At  a side  table 
there  are  two  children  playing  with  cards — 
their  quiescence  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
whirlwind  of  passion  which  must  have  just  burst 
forth  in  that  room.  In  one  of  the  two  other 
pictures,  which  may  be  contemporaneous,'  the 
wife  is  crouching  with  a child  in  lier  arms  under 
one  of  the  arches  beneath  the  Adelphi,  looking 
on  to  the  river  at  low  water.  This  scene  is 
painted  with  unexampled  success — we  use  the 
term  in  its  most  literal  sense.  We  congratulate 
the  painter  on  his  utilization  of  the  inferno  of 
the  Adelphi  arches ; they  are  the  lowest  of  all 
the  profound  deeps  of  humau  abandonment  in 
this  metropolis  ; but  he  has  forgotten  the  rats 
which  meet  in  hungry  hundreds  on  the  vantage- 
ground  left  by  the  retiring  tide, — those  inha- 
bitants of  lower  London  would  have  assisted 
the  desolation  of  the  place.  In  the  third  pic- 
ture, which  is  also  a moonlight,  the  two  chil- 
dren are  grown  up,  and  one  is  in  the  act  of 
repeating  her  prayers.  Thus,  there  are  two 
moonlights  in  the  series,  both  admirably 
painted;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some- 
thing of  the  moonlight  character  and  colour 
prevails  in  the  third. 

No.  376.  ‘Jung  Bahadoor,’  T.  Brigstocke. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Ghoorka  chief,  it  is 
not,  therefore,  necessary  to  extract  from  the 
catalogue  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is  doing. 
The  portrait  wants  personal  relief,  but  it  is  at 
once  recognisable. 

No.  379.  ‘Fruit,’  G.  Lance.  Consisting  of 
grapes,  black  and  wliite,  peaches,  plums,  &c., — 
and  that  inevitable  piece  of  matting,  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  painter.  A masterly  work,  in  a 
class  of  art  in  which  the  painter  is  only  excelled 
by  himself. 

No.  380.  ‘Darning  Stockings,’  G.  Smith. 
A study  of  an  old  woman  in  a cottage,  occupied 
according  to  the  title.  She  is  opposed  to  the 
light,  the  features  being  lighted  by  reflection. 
The  chiaroscuro  and  natural  relief  of  the  figure 
are  beyond  all  praise. 

No.  381.  ‘ Fisher’s  Home,’  J.  Mogford. 
A small  composition,  mellow  and  harmonious 
in  hue. 

No.  382.  ‘Head  of  a Child,’ J.  Wood.  A front 
face,  beautifully  bright  and  tender  in  colour. 

No.  381.  ‘Eastward  Ho! — August,  1S57,’ 
H.  O’Neil.  This  is  an  essay  in  a very  much 
more  robust  and  healthy  style  of  Art  than  has 
hitherto  been  practised  by  this  painter.  The 
subject  is  of  the  class  tliat  would  be  called 
by  Fuseli  “ negative,”  by  our  French  neigh- 
bours genre,  though  a large  picture  of  a touch- 
ing scene.  But  to  what  category  soever  it  may 
belong,  the  artist  is  most  happy  in  his  concep- 
tion, carried  out  as  it  is  with  such  originality. 
It  represents  the  last  farewell  of  certain  of  the 
wives,  sweethearts,  mothers,  and  sisters  of  a 
body  of  troops  embarked  in  a steamer,  and  on 
the  point  of  departure  for  India.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fortunate  than  the  arraugement, — the 
crowd  of  weeping  women  are  coming  down  the 
side  ladder  of  the  steamer,  in  strong  relief 
against  the  dead  black  sharp  bow  of  the  vessel. 
Their  descent  at  this  part  of  the  vessel  is  an 
error ; nobody  ever  embarks  or  disembarks  at 
the  bows  of  a ship — the  ladder  should  have 
been  farther  amidships.  Among  the  women 
there  is  great  variety  of  character,  and  diversity 
of  emotion;  although  the  cause  is  common— 
the  departure  of  a beloved  object.  We  cannot 
praise  this  work  more  highly  than  to  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  in  the 
exhibition. 

No.  385.  ‘ Mr.  Bichard  Naylor,’  B.  Buckner. 
In  the  parade  of  full-dress  portraits  there  is  too 
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frequently  a certain  vulgarity ; but  this  may  be 
said  to  be  a dress  portrait  without  the  slightest 
taint  of  such  disqualification.  Whatever  the 
artist  may  paint  hereafter,  this  will  remain  one 
of  his  best  works. 

No.  391.  * Interior  of  a Welsh  Farm-house,’ 
A.  Provis.  Very  similar  to  many  others  that 
have  preceded  it  from  the  hands  of  this  painter, 
but  in  colour,  we  think,  excelling  all  that  have 
gone  before  it. 

No.  396.  ‘The  Fair  Camilla  presents  to  Gil 
Bias  the  celebrated  Buby  from  the  Philippine 
Isles,’  W.  D.  Kennedy.  This  artist  sacrifices 
too  much  to  his  facile  and  sketchy  manner. 
The  dispositions  are  elegant,  but  everything 
looks  in  dead  colouring  with  a scale  of  shade 
that  does  not  round  the  objects.  Were  he  to 
paint  for  greater  solidity,  he  has  a feeling  for 
colour  that  would  take  care  of  itself. 

No.  397.  ‘Wood  Scene,’ E.  Hargitt.  This 
is  a study  of  trees  that  has  been  assiduously 
worked  out  from  nature — a simple  subject,  ren- 
dered interesting  by  its  resemblance  to  reality : 
yet  we  have  never  seen  green  so  overbearing 
in  nature  as  it  is  here. 

No.  406.  ‘ Spanish  Contrabandistas,’  J. 
Phillif,  A.  This  is  a large  picture — too 
large,  indeed,  for  such  a subject.  It  shows  an 
interior,  in  which  some  Spanish  smugglers  have 
taken  refuge:  one  of  their  number  being  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  anxiously  tended  by  his 
wife,  we  may  suppose.  Another  of  the  band 
stands  at  a window  preparing  to  fire  on  their 
pursuers,  and  a mule,  still  in  its  trappings, 
stands  near  the  dying  man.  The  purpose  of 
the  picture  is  a faithful  recital  of  an  incident 
formerly  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  among  the  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  this  life  of  perilous  adventure. 
We  may  hope,  however,  that  for  Spain  and 
Spanish  character,  the  admirable  artist  will 
consider  he  has  done  enough. 

No.  415.  ‘The  Holy  innocents,’  W.  C.  T. 
Dobson.  A study  of  four  children’s  heads ; 
perhaps  too  much  alike,  but  strongly  qualified 
according  to  the  sentiment  of  the  title.  It  is 
full  of  that  charming  feeling  in  which  the  artist 
is  hardly  approached  by  any  living  painter. 

No.  422.  ‘The  Boad  by  a Highland  Lake,’ 
T.  Creswick,  B.A.  This  is  more  essentially 
a grey  picture  than  we  have  ever  before  seen 
from  the  hands  of  the  artist.  There  is  none  of 
the  foreground  shade  which  so  frequently  occurs 
in  his  works.  The  road  is  a small  ascending 
gallery,  that  seems  to  have  been  cut  in  the 
rocky  shore  of  the  lake.  To  the  left  the  view 
opens  over  the  lake  to  the  hill  beyond:  the 
whole  is  painted  with  great  precision. 

No.  423.  ‘Blowing Bubbles,’  W.  H.  Knight. 
These  bubbles  are  blown  for  the  amusement  of 
a rustic  party,  who  are  assembled  at  the  door  of 
their  humble  habitation.  The  essay  is  intended 
as  an  effect  of  sunlight;  it  is  happy  in  movement 
and  hilarious  expression. 

No.  425.  ‘Amy  Bobsart  and  Janet  Forster,’ 
F.  Wyburd.  The  countess  on  the  rich  Moorish 
cushions  alluded  to  in  the  novel,  and  Janet 
Forster  behind,  engaged  in  arranging  her  head- 
dress. The  taste  ana  disposition  of  the  furni- 
ture in  the  “withdrawing  apartment”  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  plain  dress  of  old 
Forster’s  daughter  contrasts  forcibly  with  the 
richness  of  that  of  the  countess;  and  in  both 
figures  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  painting, 
especially  in  the  faces,  cannot  be  surpassed. 

No.  427.  ‘The  Mermaid’s  Haunt — a Study 
on  the  Coast  of  Dorset,’  W.  W.  Fenn.  The 
subject  is  a portion  of  rocky  sea-wall,  through 
which  a large  fissure  admits  the  water  at  high- 
tide  to  an  inner  pool.  The  place  is  described 
with  its  every  minute  circumstance. 

No.  428.  ‘ Past  and  Present,’  Miss  A. 
Blunden.  It  is  impossible  that  finish  can  be 
carried  to  greater  Jincsse  than  we  find  it  in  this 
picture ; but  the  minute  manipulation  is  carried 


equally  into  the  foreground  objects  and  those 
a little  removed  from  the  foreground — a uni- 
formity which  cannot  exist.  The  Past  is  exem- 
plified by  a picturesque  ruin,  the  Present  by 
two  children  forming  Bouquets  of  flowers — the 
whole  is  marvellous  in  execution. 

No.  432.  ‘Festa  Time,  Florence,’  J.  A. 
Houston.  The  title  is  illustrated  by  a female 
figure,  coloured  with  much  sweetness,  looking 
from  some  window,  perhaps  in  the  Via  Larga, 
on  the  procession  below. 

No.  442.  ‘The  Jailer’s  Daughter — a Scene 
from  the  French  Devolution,’  P.  H.  Calderon. 
The  story  is  of  the  seizure  and  confinement  of 
a young  French  priest  during  the  Beign  of 
Terror.  He  is  seated  on  a bench,  bowed  down 
in  affliction.  The  jailer,  attended  by  his  two 
daughters,  has  just  visited  him,  and  has  depo- 
sited in  his  cell  the  usual  allowance  of  bread 
and  water : he  is  now  departing,  but  the  elder 
of  the  two  girls  contemplates  with  tearful 
emotion  the  grief  of  the  young  man,  and  is  deaf 
to  her  little  sister’s  importunity  that  she  must 
now  quit  the  place.  The  figures  are  well  drawn ; 
the  lights  and  darks  in  the  picture  form  an 
effective  arrangement ; and,  above  all,  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  girl  is  impressively  described. 

No.  443.  ‘ Lulworth  Cove,  Dorsetshire — 
Portland  Island  in  the  distance,’  W.  W.  Fenn. 
We  look  down  upon  the  cove — a little  bay,  in 
shape  somewhat  like  a horseshoe,  into  which 
the  small  swelling  waves  roll  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Thence  the  eye  rises  to  the  rocks  beyond, 
and  then  passes  to  Portland  Island,  a grey  form 
breaking  the  horizon.  The  simplicity  and 
earnestness  of  the  work  are  its  real  charms,  for 
the  subject  itself  is  not  attractive. 

No.  444.  ‘ Nearing  Home,’  J.  D.  Luard. 
“ Some  of  our  English  birds  settling  on  the  ship 
told  us  we  were  near  home.”  Such  is  the 
proposition  (presumed  to  be  an  extract  from  a 
journal)  to  be  realised  on  canvas;  but  there  is 
an  episode  beyond  this.  The  vessel  is  a home- 
ward bound  steamer,  on  the  deck  of  which  lies 
a wounded  officer,  affectionately  tended  by  his 
wife.  His  attention  is  directed  to  one  of  the 
birds,  which  is  picking  crumbs  from  a saucer. 
Standing  by  the  further  bulwark  are  some 
wounded  soldiers ; but  this  is  an  error,  for  rank 
and  file  never  appear  on  the  quarterdeck.  The 
narrative,  however,  is  simple,  perspicuous,  and 
impressive. 

No.  445.  ‘On  the  Weedy  Banks  of  the 
Thames — a Passing  Shower,’  H.  J.  Bodding- 
ton.  Painted  with  the  artist’s  usual  neatness 
of  manipulation. 

No.  446.  ‘ Hagar  and  Ishmael  sent  away,’ 
W.  C.  T.  Dobson.  The  characters,  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  are  very  strongly  marked  in  sacred 
history,  but  we  do  not  think  that  either  the  one 
or  the  other  in  this  composition  is  sufficiently 
signalised,  although  the  work  bears  everywhere 
evidence  of  power. 

No.  447.  ‘A  Sniff  of  the  Briny — Day  after 
the  Gale,’  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.  “ A sniff  of  the 
briny,” — this  is  not  only  a facetious,  but  an 
ingenious  title : it  does  not  illustrate  the  pic- 
ture, but  the  picture  explains  the  title,  as  a 
wild  sea  rolling  in  upon  a shingly  shore. 

No.  453.  ‘The  Coast  Boy  gathering  Eggs,’ 
J.  C.  Hook,  A.  Here  is  exemplified  the 
manner  in  which  the  eggs  of  sea-fowl — gulls, 
kittiwakes,  and  puffins — are  procured  from  their 
nests  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks.  A boy,  usually 
a light  weight,  is  let  down  by  means  of  a rope 
from  above ; but  in  this  case  the  rope  is  too 
slight,  and  the  man  above  could  not  possibly,  in 
the  position  assigned  him  here,  keep  his  footing. 
Again,  the  rope  should  be  hitched  twice  round 
the  person,  so  as  to  support  him  in  a sitting 
attitude,  and  on  these  descents  they  do  not 
take  the  “ egging  spoon,”  being  obliged  to  hold 
on  with  both  hands.  These  are  mistakes  which 
do  not  much  detract  from  the  value  of  a very 
charming  work,  full  of  feeling  and  power. 
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No.  -157.  ‘Coronation  of  William  the  Con- 
queror,’ J.  Cross.  This  is  certainly  the  best 
production  which  the  artist  has  exhibited  since 
his  “ Death  of  Cceur-de-Lion.”  The  ceremony 
itself  is  not  represented  here,  but  an  incident 
that  occurred  just  before  the  coronation — that 
is,  the  seizure  of  the  crown  by  William,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  alarm,  which  was  at  first  consi- 
dered as  a rising  of  the  English.  The  king  is 
almost  alone  on  the  dais ; there  are  near  him 
only  Archbishop  Aldred  and  a few  priests.  The 
consummation  of  the  expression  in  the  work  is 
the  king’s  eagerness  to  possess  the  crown. 

No.  158.  ‘'The  Wheatficld,’  J.  T.  Linnell. 
A large  picture,  affording  the  best  version  of  its 
subject  we  have  ever  seen.  The  nearest  passage 
of  the  composition  has  been  reaped.  It  is  a 
breadth  of  stubble,  inimitably  painted,  with  nu- 
merous figures.  Beyond  this  is  the  yellow  corn, 
light-waving,  and  here  and  there  shaded  by  the 
passing  clouds,  the  view  being  closed  by  rising 
ground.  The  stubble  is  sharp  and  definite — 
every  stem  being  individually  painted  ; but  the 
distances  are  broad,  soft,  and  harmonious,  and 
as  to  colour,  there  is  all  the  freshness  of  nature 
charmingly  tempered  by  the  intervening  atmo- 
sphere. The  work  may  be  classed  among  the 
best  and  happiest  efforts  of  our  British  school 
of  landscape  painting. 

No.  459.  ‘The  Blind  Basketmakcr,  with  his 
First  Child,’  M.  E.  Halliday.  The  basket- 
makcr is  standing  up,  and  his  wife,  who  holds 
the  child  in  her  arms,  is  conducting  his  hand  to 
its  face.  The  pain  felt  for  the  infirmity  is  not 
compensated  by  the  interest  with  which  we 
regard  the  trait  of  tenderness  on  the  part  of 
both  parents. 

No.  4G0.  * The  Last  Trial  of  Madame  Palissy,’ 
W.  J.  Grant.  This  is  an  interesting  story  and 
1 an  excellent  subject — an  anecdote  of  the  extre- 
mity of  Bernard  Palissy,  who  is  immortalised  in 
the  history  of  porcelain.  He  lived  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  in  his 
experiments  to  recover  the  lost  art  of  porcelain 
1 enamel,  he  reduced  himself  and  family  to  the 
greatest  distress.  On  the  eve  of  success,  he 
wanted  a piece  of  gold  to  complete  the  quan- 
tities of  a combination,  and  his  wife,  after 
earnest  entreaty,  gave  up  her  wedding  ring, 
j which  we  see  him  in  the  act  of  dropping  into 
the  crucible,  while  the  wife  stands  by  in  speech- 
less grief  at  the  sad  necessity.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  picture  is  wrought  are 
thoroughly  sound,  therefore  its  qualities  are  of 
a high  order. 

No.  4G1.  ‘The  Welcome,’  T.  Faed.  This  is 
a pretty  conception — a countrywoman  returning 
home  after,  perhaps,  a long  absence  at  market, 
is  recognised  by  her  blackbird,  from  its  cage, 
that  hangs  at  the  door  of  her  cottage.  The 
figure  is  distinguished  by  the  usual  clear  colour 
and  firm  painting  of  its  author. 

No.  462.  ‘ Henry  Martin  at  Chepstow  Cast  le,’ 
H.  Wallis.  The  figure  is  erect,  standing  by 
a window,  the  light  of  which  falls  on  the  face, 
which  thus  becomes  in  its  sad  expression  the 
key  to  the  narrative. 

No.  463.  ‘ The  Yale  of  Lonsdale,  from 
Gray’s  Station,’  W.  Linton.  This  is  a large 
work,  sober  and  earnest  in  its  feeling,  describ- 
ing a wide  range  of  country  closed  by  hills. 
The  colour  and  distances  seem  to  be  the  veri- 
table dictates  of  nature. 

No.  471.  ‘ In  Memoriam,’  J.  N.  Paton. 
This  work  presents  a concentration  of  intensity 
that  we  rarely  witness  upon  canvas.  The 
appalling  details  of  the  murder  of  our  country- 
men are  yet  so  fresh  in  the  memory  that  any 
mere  allusion  to  these  fiendish  atrocities  cannot 
be  borne  without  a shudder.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  feeling  on  contemplating  a picture 
like  this,  representing,  with  all  the  subtlest 
cunning  of  Art,  a party  of  these  poor  ladies  and 

children  awaiting  their  fearful  doom  ? which 
appears  to  be  instant,  because  the  sepoys  are 
now  rushing  into  the  cell.  We  are  tempted  to 
wish  that  the  picture  were  less  signal  in  its 
excellence.  But  the  spectator  is  fascinated  by 
the  sublimely  calm  expression  of  the  principal 
head — hers  is  more  than  lloman  virtue;  her  lips 
are  parted  in  prayer;  she  holds  the  Bible  in  her 
hancl,  and  that  is  her  strength : but  the  picture, 
in  its  every  trait,  is  so  harrowing  that  we  are 
content  with  this  mention  of  one  figure.  Aud 
it  is  entitled  “In  Memoriam” — be  it  so;  it  is 
not  painted  for  the  present  generation, — half  a 
century  hence,  when  the  dreadful  subject  has 
become  matter  of  history,  it  will  then  more 
becomingly — though  not  even  then  regarded 
without  a shudder — serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  appears  (o  have  been  painted. 

No.  474.  ‘Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  in 
Turkey,’  J.  Barrett.  This  suggestion  is  found 
in  a letter  addressed  by  Lady  Wortley  to  Lady 
Mar,  and  simply  saying  that  she  thinks  the 
Turkish  costume  becomes  her.  She  is,  there- 
fore, merely  introduced  in  oriental  attire — 
beyond  this  there  is  no  point. 

No.  475.  ‘Early  Struggles,’  T.  Brooks. 

“ Ah  ! who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar? 

Ah  ! who  can  tell  how  many  a soul  sublime 
Hath  felt  the  iniiuence  of  malignant  star?" 

We  see  here  a young  man,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  in  their  humble  home,  which  to  them 
is  to  be  a home  no  longer,  for  the  bailiff  has 
stepped  in,  with  an  execution  for  rent.  He  is 
seated,  with  his  eyes  cast  down  in  mute  despair, 
while  the  bailiff  proceeds  with  his  inventory. 
The  chiaroscuro  of  the  picture  is  perfect,  but 
we  cannot  tell  the  young  man’s  profession — 
there  is  no  indication  of  his  vocation ; he  wears 
a coat  such  as  some  painters  wear,  but  not  one 
in  a hundred  inquirers  would  recognise  this. 

No.  47G.  ‘Hill  Country,’  W.  Linnell.  A 
production  of  the  rarest  excellence ; extremely 
simple,  as  consisting  of  only  three  or  four 
grand  quantities.  There  is  a portion  of  a light 
slope  on  the  left,  on  which  some,  oxen  arc 
feeding,  whereof  the  shrubs,  grass,  and  other 
vegetable  incident,  are  inimitably  painted.  The 
right  centre  is  occupied  by  a brown  heathery 
hill,  beyond  which  is  a glimpse  of  distance  and 
a most  effective  sky.  It  is  equal  to  the  best 
works  of  the  elder  Linnell. 

No.  4S5.  ‘The  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,’  D. 
Roberts,  It. A.  This  view  is  taken  near  the 
palace,  looking  thence  along  the  quay  and  up 
(lie  Grand  Canal;  we  have,  consequently,  the 
Salute  on  our  left.  It  is  a work  of  power 
equal  to  that  already  noticed — the  other  Vene- 
tian subject. 

No.  486.  * * * * Miss  Mutrie. 

“ Lightly  soars  the  thistle-down, 

Lightly  doth  it  float; 

Lightly  seeds  of  care  are  sown, 

Little  do  we  note." 

The  subject  is  a piece  of  roadside ’bank,  with 
all  its  ferns,  rank  grass,  thistles,  wild  con- 
volvuli, and  withal  a dragon-fly,  as  a sign  of 
life.  Useless  as  these  weeds  are  in  nature, 
they  are  most  beautiful  in  their  semblance  as  a 
picture  like  this. 

No.  487.  ‘ Youth  in  Seville,’  J.  Phillh\  A 
youth  and  maiden  in  festal  costume : in  every- 
thing strictly  national. 

No.  488.  ‘ Concealment  of  the  Fugitives, 
by  Alice  Lisle,  after  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor, 
in  the  reign  of  James  II,’  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 
This  is  the  original  design  for  the  fresco  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  has  been 
already  described  in  the  Art-Journal.  Here  we 
see  the  picture,  but  in  the  corridor  for  which 
it  has  been  painted,  it  is  not  visible.  The 
artist  has  treated  his  subject  with  masterly 
skill:  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  favourable  a theme  as 
either  of  the  two  preceding — ‘ The  Execution  of 
Montrose,’  or  ‘ The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyle  ;’  but 

it  afforded  ample  scope  for  (bought,  nevertheless, 

— aud  there  is  no  living  artist  who  could  have 
dealt  with  it  better.  It  is  admirable  in  con- 
ception, in  arrangement,  and  in  execution ; 
manifesting  that  high  intellectual  power  which 
has  given  to  the  painter  a prominent  position 
among  the  leading  masters  of  the  epoch. 

No.  497.  ‘The  Holland’s  Diep — Tide  Mak- 
ing,’ C.  Stanfield,  R.A.  This  is  the  lowest 
toned  picture  he  has,  we  think,  ever  painted. 

It  represents  a breadth  of  shingly  shore  at  low 
water,  with  some  boats  lying  ary,  and  figures, 
horses,  and  appropriate  incident.  The  picture 
is  nearly  all  greys  of  various  tones,  with  a 
clouded  sky,  aud  a portion  of  the  sea  strongly 
lighted  by  the  sun’s  rays. 

No.  498.  ‘The  Ayrshire  Lassie,’  T.  Faed. 

The  subject  is  a country  girl  sitting  on  the 
bank  of  a rivulet  bathing  her  feet. 

No.  500.  ‘Daughters  of  the  Alhambra,’  J. 
Phillip,  A.  These  are  two  girls  at  a window 
of  Moorish  design.  Like  the  other  “year’s 
offerings”  of  the  painter,  they  are  distinctly 
Spanish;  all  proofs  of  keen  observation  ana 
rare  industry,  as  well  as  genius. 

No.  501.  ‘The  Fisherman  and  the  Syren,’ 

F.  Leighton.  This  is  founded  upon  a legend 
similar  to  that  of  the  Lurley : the  syren 
clasps  the  fisherman,  who  yields  passively  to 
her  embrace,  and  being  drawn  by  her  into  the 
water,  “never  more  was  seen.”  There  is  a 
classic  feeling  in  (he  manner  of  dealing  with 
the  subject,  aud  if  it  lack  the  freshness  which 
distinguished  the  artist’s  first  exhibited  essay, 
it  has  merits  certainly  not  less  than  those  which, 
four  years  ago,  made  him  the  “observed  of 
observers.”  This  production  shows  talent  more 
matured,  and  gives  sure  evidence  of  thought 
and  study. 

No.  502.  ‘ Shepherds,’  J.  Linnell,  sen. 

“ Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 

Than  doth  a rich  embroidered  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? " 

From  the  lengthened  experience  of  the  painter, 
the  shade,  ana  the  shreds  of  sunlight  by  which 
it  is  broken,  are  rendered  without  any  apparent 
effort,  and  they  arc  most  successfully  illusive. 

The  deep  tone  is  cast  on  the  ground  by  a 
hawthorn-tree  of  many  fantastic  stems,  aud 
beneath  it  we  find  the  shepherds  and  their 
sheep.  The  branches  and  foliage  form  over- 
head a quasi-arcli,  through  which  we  see  the 
opposite  hill-side,  a dense  wood.  It  is  an  agree- 
able picture,  though  not  so  rich  in  colour  as 
others  that  have  gone  before  it.  The  manner 
reminds  the  observer  strongly  of  the  feeling 
and  touch  of  Gainsborough.  The  accomplished 
artist  is,  however,  always  great,  because  always 
natural  and  true. 

No.  503.  ‘ Ulysses  in  the  Island  of  Calypso,’ 

T.  Danby.  This  is  so  entirely  of  the  class  of  j 
subject  of  the  elder  Mr.  Danby,  with  the 
sunny  effect  which  he  so  frequently  paints, 
that  we  at  first  attributed  it  to  him.  Ulysses 
is  seated  on  a rock,  looking  at  the  sea,  and 
apostrophising  Ithaca : but  the  sentiment  of 
the  scene  is  too  busy — it  would  have  been 
more  impressive  if  less  thronged  with  objects. 

No.  511.  * The  Good  Samaritan,’  P.  R. 
Morris.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  variety  to 
the  situations  in  this  subject : the  figures  here 
are  accurately  drawn,  and  there  is  evidence  of 
considerable  power : greater  originality  both  in 
theme  and  treatment  would  have  been  to  the 
artist’3  advantage. 

No.  512.  ‘The  Press-gang,’  A.  Johnston. 

This  is  a story  of  a waterman  who,  on  his 
wedding-day,  and  on  return  from  church,  was 
seized  by  a press-gang,  torn  from  the  side  of 
his  young  wife,  and  at  once  put  on  board  of  a 
ship  of  war.  We  see  him  accordingly  resisting 
the  sailor,  who  has  seized  him,  but  his  single 
effort  is  of  avail  no  against  numbers.  The 
narrative  is  pointed  and  circumstantial ; but 
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the  picture  does  not  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  sedative  of  the  calm  sea  and  the  cloudless 
the  painter.  | sky.  The  columns  rise  from  a mound  which, 

No.  518.  ‘A  Day’s  Earnings/  H.  S. Marks,  j lying  iu  shade,  forces  the  tender  tones  of  the 
A small  picture,  in  which  appears  a musician  sea  and  sky.  The  subject  is  extremely  simple, 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  ruefully  contemplating  but  handled  with  unusual  sensitiveness, 
as  he  holds  it  in  his  hand,  a small  piece  of  | No.  539.  ‘Heathsidein  Surrey — An  Autumn 
money,  the  reward  of  his  day’s  music.  The  ^ Study,’  G.  P.  Boyce.  This  picture  is  realised 
sentiment  is  literally  interpretable  from  the  j by  a most  conscientious  study  of  a strip  of  hill- 
man’s  action  and  expression.  1 side  verdure  : a felicitous  identity. 

No.  521.  ‘ Landscape— Ulysses  at  the  Court  No.  545.  * Home/  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.  In  this 

of  Alcinous,  going  to  the  Athletic  Games  in-  ! very  large  composition  the  title  is  illustrated 
stituted  in  honour  of  his  visit,/  E.  Danby,  A.  | by  two  soldiers  who  have,  after  a long  march, 
At  a little  distance,  when  we  lose  the  mani-  arrived  in  the  suburb  of  a city,  to  which,  one 
pulation,  there  is  a powerful  reality  of  sunny  of  them,  pointing,  calls  the  attention  of  his 
lustre  in  this  picture,  which  is  a classical  land-  comrade  ; but  the  work  is  essentially  a cattle 
scape,  but  too  much  like  others  that  Mr.  Danby  picture,  treated  with  a sunny  effect.  There  is 
has  already  painted.  It  is  an  epic  essay,  en-  a much  greater  amount  of  study  in  the  corapo- 
tirely  independent  of  our  every-day  nature,  and  sition  than  the  artist  has  for  some  time  bestowed 
it  is  always  observable  that  when  nature  no  on  any  of  his  recent  productions, 
longer  presides  as  dictatress,  manner  is  the  No.  546.  ‘ The  Bower  of  Bliss/  G.  Patten, 

inevitable  fate  of  the  painter.  The  proposed  A.  It  is  very  rarely  now  that  we  see  a subject 
effect  here  is  much  like  that  of  the  ‘Wood  from  Spenser— the  taste  of  the  time  draws  its 
Nymph/  exhibited  some  years  ago,  but  not  so  inspiration  from  every-day  life.  Instead,  there- 
intense.  fore,  of  nudes,  or  semi-nudes,  and  classic  dra- 

No.  524.  ‘Ruth  and  Naomi/  M.  Claxton.  penes,  we  have  veritable  coats  and  waistcoats. 
Ibis  is  another  of  those  subjects  to  which  it  This  is  a large  picture,  and  a very  full  compo- 
is  difficult  to  give  any  novelty  of  version ; the  sition,  suggested  by  descriptions  in  the  twelfth 
bright  colour  of  the  picture  tells,  although  it  cauto  of  the  secomfbook  of  the  “FairieQueene.” 
is  placed  very  high.  No.  558.  ‘The  Lion  in  Love/  A.  Solomon. 

No.  526.  ‘The  Warren,’  J.  W.  Oakes.  The  The  composition  thus  interpreted  contains  two 
subject  is  sufficiently  meagre— a mere  sandy  figures,  “ the  lion”  and  the  object  of  his  affec- 
bank,  broken  and  overgrown  with  spear  grass,  tions.  The  lion  is  a military  man  in  full 
and  such  weeds  as  find  sustenance  iu  sand:  uniform,  nothing  less  than  a field  officer— a 
over  this  low  crest  we  behold  the  sea, — and  this  colonel  at  least— violently  exerting  himself  to 
is  the  story;  but  it  is  really  made  out  with  thread  a needle  for  a young  lady  who  sits 
unimpeachable  honestv.  _ _ beside  him,  and  thus  falling  into  attitude  and 

No.  527.  ‘The  Shrine  of  Santa  Fina,  in  expression  somewhat  grotesque, 
the  Duomo  of  San  Geminiano,  Tuscany/  R.  No.  559.  ‘Sheep,’  W.  Xeyl.  A group 

MTnnes.  We  are  here  introduced  to  a party  drawn  and  painted  with  the  accuracy  and  finish 
of  devotees,  who  are  worshipping  before  the  which  always  distinguish  the  cattle  subjects  of 
shrine,  beneath  which  sits  an  aged  woman  the  artist. 

with  a begging-box,  inscribed — “Chi  dona  al  No.  562.  * * * * H.  Wallis.  Can  it  be 

povero  presta  al  siguore.”  On  the  left  a blind  that  the  success  of  * The  Death  of  Chatterton’ 
beggar  is  being  led  away.  The  worshippers  has  suggested  a second  picture  of  a dead  man  ? 
are  youthful  and  personally  interesting,  but  There  is  no  title  to  the  picture,  but  it  is 
not  so  Tuscan  as  we  could  wish  them.  There  accompanied  by  a quotation  from  “ Sartor 
is  a great  deal  of  detail  in  the  picture,  which  Resartus.”  A man  wearing  the  ordinary  attire  of 
is  worked  out  with  the  most  laudable  con-  a labourer  has  been  at  work  breaking  stones  at 
stancy.  the  road-side,  and  while  seated  and  thus  em- 

No.  52S.  ‘Peaceful  Days/  P.  R.  Morris,  ployed  suddenly  expires.  It  is  evening— twi- 
The  title  is  represented  by  an  old  soldier,  who  light— and  the  dark  distance  opposed °to  the 
sits  with  a child  on  his  knee.  The  old  man’s  light  sky  is  laid  in  with  an  opaque  and  heavy 
head  is  the  leature  of  the  picture,  and  it  is  coat  of  blue,  which  overpowers  everything, 
worked  up  to  a delicacy  resembling  that  of  a The  seal  of  death  is  firmly  set  upon  the  man’s 
miniature.  features — a “ hardly  entreated  brother,”  whose 

No.  531.  ‘ Retribution/ E.  Armitage.  This  pedigree  has  been  that  of  toil.  It  is  a mourn- 
is  an  allegorical  allusion  to  the  Indian  revolt,  iul  subject : and  has  been  treated  with  a 
borne  in  a colossal  female  figure  embodying  mournful  feeling ; a birth  in  misery,  it  seems 
Victory,  or  Britain  it  may  be,  in  the  act  of  to  give  sadness  to  all  who  see  it.  Of  the  genius 
plunging  a sword  into  the  heart  of  a Bengal  of  its  author  there  cau  be  no  question ; but  we 
tiger,  which  has  destroyed  women  and  children,  protest  against  his  continually  dismal  selection 
Ihe  composition  points  at  once  to  its  source.  of  themes  apart  from  the  highest  and  holiest 
No.  535.  ‘On  the  Gulf  of  Salerno/  H.  J.  purpose  of  Art. 

Johnson.  The  substance  of  this  view  is  a No.  563.  ‘ Sabbath  in  the  Glen/  G.  Harvey. 

piece  ot  rocky  shore,  on  the  crest  of  which  The  open-air  Sunday  worship  which  has  taken 
stands  a ruined  tower.  The  cliffs,  which  arc  place  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands,  where 
washed  by  the  waves,  retire  into  the  picture,  the  congregations  are  poor  and  sparse,  has 
to  which  life  is  communicated  by  a boat  with  afforded  subject-matter  for  many  pictures.  We 
figures  pulling  off  the  shore.  It  is  executed  find  here,  seated  on  the  grass  and  listening  to 
with  firmness,  and  coloured  with  natural  truth,  their  pastor,  a small  congregation,  the  gatlier- 
No.  536.  ‘ The  Return  of  the  Prodigal/  A.  ings  of  many  weary  miles,  young  and  old,  those 
Ranklea  . A domestic  version  of  the  parable,  “ well  to  do,”  and  others  whose  bread  is  not 
the  scene  being  the  home  of  a respectable  daily — each  a distinctly  defined  character.  The 
family  that  are  mourning  the  loss  of  their  picture  is  low  in  tone,  and  less  forcible,  per- 
“other  . The  son  is  kneeling  before  his  father,  haps,  than  some  of  this  admirable  artist’s 
hiding  lus  face  in  shame  and  grief : he  returns  earlier  works ; but  it  is  full  of  that  pure 
in  a soiled  striped  shirt,  and  otherwise  in  rags,  thought  and  high  feeling,  for  which  his  produc- 
The  narrative  is  clear,  and  the  story,  as  an  tions  have  been  always  famous — satisfying  the 
incident  of  every-day  life,  comes  home  to  the  mind  while  touching  the  heart, 
feelings  more  directly  than  a biblical  version.  No.  564.  ‘ Milking  Time  in  the  mountains 

No  537.  ‘Evening  in  Greece  — Ruined  near  Dolgelly,  North  Wales/  H.  B.  Wallis. 
Temple,  Cape  Colonna/  G.  E.  Hering.  We  \ The  animals  in  this  picture  are  well  drawn, 
yield  at  once  to  the  solace  of  the  tranquillity  and  relieved  in  a manner  which  gives  them 
of  this  composition ; but  the  ruined  temple  is  weight  and  substance.  The  time  is  evening, 
set  before  us  with  a palpability  that  qualifies  and  the  mellow  light  is  broken  on  them  with 

the  most  satisfactory  results.  There  is,  more- 
over, a romantic  piece  of  background,  suffi- 
ciently well  painted  to  be  of  itself  a picture. 

No.  567.  ‘Portrait  in  Oriental  Costume,’ 
Mrs.  Carpenter.  The  subject  has  been  so 
happily  treated,  that  the  result  is  rather  a 
picture  than  a portrait. 

No.  568.  ‘The  Tees,  at  Gainford/  J.  Peel. 
This  is  near  Rokeby,  and  the  river  is  narrow 
here;  but  not,  we  think,  so  much  so  as  it 
appears  in  the  picture,  which  represents  simply 
meadows  and  trees  ; the  material  is  charmingly 
handled.  ° J 

No.  569.  ‘Lady  Catherine  Scott/  G.  Rich- 
mond, A.  In  the  air  and  carriage  of  the  person 
there  is  more  of  nature  than  art.  Time  will  do 
much  for  the  complexion,  which  at  present  is 
somewhat  crude. 

No.  570.  ‘Benjamin  Franklin  at  Watts’s,  in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  a.d.  1725/  E.  Crowe. 
The  point  of  the  narrative  is  Franklin’s  prefer- 
ence of  water  to  beer ; the  scene  is  the  press- 
room ; the  time  the  dinner  hour,  and  some  of 
Franklin’s  fellow-workmen  are  indulging  in 
copious  potations  of  porter.  He  is  invited  to 
do  likewise,  but  he  declares  his  preference  for 
water.  The  presses  and  the  material  of  the 
printing  establishment  are  so  well  made  out 
that  they  entirely  supersede  the  figures. 

No.  571.  ‘A  Mountain  Torreut — Morning/ 
T.  Creswick,  R.A.  There  is  an  earnestness 
and  a severity  of  manner  about  this  work  which 
declares  that  the  artist  has  given  it  his  best 
attention.  It  is  a composition,  the  largest  he 
has  ever  exhibited.  The  torrent  breaks  over 
the  masses  of  rock  in  the  nearest  section  of 
the  work,  from  a watercourse  shut  in  by  cliffs. 
It  is  extremely  sober  in  colour,  with  much 
grandeur  of  effect. 

No.  572.  ‘Crossing  the  Ford,  Seville/  R. 
Ansdell.  A yoke  of  two  magnificent  oxen, 
one  of  them  bearing  a driver  on  liis  back,  con- 
stitutes the  life  and  interest  of  this  composition: 
they  are  the  type  of  animals  which  are  seen 
not  only  in  Spain  but  in  Italy.  The  work  is  of 
a high  character,  sustaining  a reputation  that 
has  been  augmenting  from  year  to  year. 

No.  5 77.  ‘Leouora  d’Este  reading  Tasso/ 
H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A.  This  is  the  most 
carefully  painted  figure  that  Mr.  Pickersgill 
has  for  many  years  exhibited. 

No.  579.  ‘Contrition/  T.  Brooks.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  read  whence,  or  on  which 
side,  is  the  contrition  proposed  to  be  set  forth 
in  this  work.  The  principal  group  cousists  of 
a young  woman  with  her  two  children,  one  an 
infant  in  her  arms ; the  other  kneels  beside 
her,  repeating  her  prayers.  In  the  doorway  is 
a young  man,  apparently  about  to  go  out ; but 
in  what  relation  the  two  persons  stand  to  each 
other  there  is  no  means  of  determining.  All 
that  cau  be  said  is,  that  the  mother  and  her 
children  are  extremely  well  painted,  and  would 
of  themselves  form  a story  perspicuous  enough; 
but  the  presence  of  the  man  involves  the  narra- 
tive in  mystery. 

No.  584.  ‘The  Spanish  Shepherd,  Seville/ 
R.  Ansdell.  This  pastor  is  a heavy,  slouch- 
ing figure,  but,  we  doubt  not,  faithful  to  the 
life : he  is  accompanied  by  a boy  on  a mule, 
and  followed  by  his  sheep,  or,  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, not  followed  bv  them,  for  while  he 
moves  on,  the  sheep  and.  the  mule  are  standing 
still.  The  figures  are  very  forcibly  opposed  to 
the  light  background. 

No.  585.  ‘The  Ruins  of  Dunbar  Castle — 
Morning  after  a Storm/  J.  Wilson.  We  look 
at  the  ruin  from  beneath  the  cliffs,  with  masses 
of  rock  on  our  right,  which  compose  with  that 
on  which  the  castle  stands.  The  sea  opens  on 
the  left,  and  heavy  breakers  are  rolling  in  on 
the  rocks.  The  quantities  are  few,  but  the 
result  is  a very  suggestive  production. 

No.  588.  ‘ E.  H.  Baily,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.R.S./ 
G.  E.  Tuson.  The  identity  can  be  established 
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as  to  feature,  but  the  artist  has  not,  in  com- 
plexion, done  his  sitter  justice. 

No.  594.  ‘ Moor  Scene,’  H.  Dawson.  This 
is  a small  picture,  low  in  tone,  and  very  con- 
scientiously  elaborated;  but  the  clouds  are 
painted  with  such  solidity  that  they  vie  in  sub- 
stance with  the  lower  part  of  the  composition. 

No.  595.  ‘Frevberg,  Switzerland,’  J.  D. 
Harding.  This  is  a large  and  important  pic- 
ture, and  if  one  place  worse  than  another  could 
have  been  selected  for  it,  it  is  precisely  that 
to  which  it  is  consigned.  The  work  is  har- 
monious and  brilliant  in  colour,  admirable  in 
execution,  and  most  faithful  in  its  reference  to 
the  forms  and  phases  of  nature.  It  is  a work 
of  higher  quality  than  hundreds  that  are  placed 
in  better  positions,  and  seeing  all  this,  we  would 
simply  ask — if  merit  be  not  the  touchstone  of 
preference,  what  is  the  rule  according  to  which 
the  hanging  is  ordered  ? 

No.  598.  ‘Count  Paris,  accompanied  by  Friar 
Laurence  and  a band  of  Musicians,  comes  to 
the  house  of  the  Capulets  to  claim  his  bride ; 
lie  finds  Juliet  stretched  apparently  lifeless  on 
her  bed,’  F.  Leighton.  The  title  is  amply 
descriptive,  and  points  to  the  fifth  scene  of  the 
fourth  act.  The  artist  has  not  painted  for  a con- 
centrated expression,  but  has  rather  essayed 
to  produce  effect  by  a distribution  of  interest. 
The  canvas  is  therefore  thronged,  but  there 
are  thought  and  originality  in  the  characters 
introduced. 

No.  599.  ‘The  Presentation  of  Medals  for 
service  in  the  Crimea,  by  the  Queen,  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1855,’  H.  Thomas.  This  is  really  one  of 
the  best  of  the  modern  ceremonial  pictures  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  site  is  the  Horse-guards 
Parade,  and  that,  with  all  the  building  visible 
from  the  spot,  is  most  satisfactorily  represented. 
The  figures  are  small,  but  they  are  finished 
like  miniature,  and  among  all  the  near  circles 
wc  recognise  at  once  officers  of  distinction. 

No.  COO.  ‘Boccaccio  in  Naples,’  W.  C.  Tho- 
mas. On  the  occasion  of  his  second  embassy 
to  Naples,  Boccaccio,  discontented,  improvises  a 
canzonet : such  we  are  told  is  the  situation  in 
which  he  is  presented  to  us.  He  wears  a 
white-hooded  camaille,  from  below  which  flows 
an  ample  black  robe,  and  thus  attired  he  sits 
playing  a guitar  in  an  open  terrace.  There  is 
no  colour  in  the  picture,  but  it  is  a masterpiece, 
charming  beyond  expression. 

No.  601.  ‘ llcst.,’  M.  C.  Stone.  The  sub- 
ject is  an  aged  knight  who,  we  are  to  suppose, 
is  returned  to  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days  in 
the  place  of  his  birth.  His  reception,  How- 
ever, is  but  a cold  one,  for  he  is  seated  beneath 
a tree  without  welcome,  save  from  a child  that 
offers  him  an  apple.  He  is  in  armour,  which, 
with  all  the  accessories,  is  well  painted ; the 
head  of  the  figure  seems  too  large.  The  work 
is  one  of  rare  merit  and  of  rich  promise. 

No.  602.  ‘Morning  in  Italy — on  the  Lago 
Maggiore,’  G.  E.  Hering.  This  view  of  the 
lake  comprehends  in  the  foreground  some  of 
the  bright  and  picturesque  buildings  which  are 
found  on,  and  near,  the  shores,  which  serve  ad- 
mirably to  “throw  off”  the  mountains  that  rise 
on  the  opposite  side;  this  is  managed  with  an 
exquisitely  tender  allusion  to  morning  effect. 

THE  SOUTH  AND  NORTH  ROOMS. 

For  the  notice  of  the  miniatures  and  drawings 
we  have  this  year  left  an  unusually  small  space, 
so  unprecedcntly  numerous  are  the  works  of 
merit  that  have  pressed  upon  our  attention. 
Although  two  of  the  most  distinguished  minia- 
turists of  our  time  retire  from  this  arena,  there 
are  yet  miniatures  of  high  excellence  sufficient 
to  demand  at  our  hands  the  usual  notice,  which, 
but  for  the  circumstance  alluded  to,  would 
have  been  conceded.  There  remains  to  us, 
therefore,  only  the  power  of  noting  the  names 
of  the  artists,  with  the  title  of  their  works : — 
No.  618,  ‘II.R.H.  the  Princess  Victoria  at  the 

Ages  of  Five  and  Ten,  &c.,’  enamels,  IF.  Essex; 
No.  6S2, ‘Portrait  of  a Gentleman,’  and  No.  740, 
‘ Major  Naysmith,’  T.  Carrick  ; No.  701, 
‘ H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,’  G.  Richmond, 
A.;  No.  705,  ‘The  Duke  and  Duchess  D’Au- 
male,  &c.,*  unfinished,  Sir  W.  C.  Ross,  R.A. ; 
No.  702,  ‘The  Hon.  Strange  Jocelyn,’  Mrs. 
Moseley  ; No.  725,  ‘ Frederick  Tavler,’  E. 
Tayler;  No.  727,  ‘Portrait  of  a Lady,’  E. 
Moira;  No.  730,  ‘Lady  Margaret  Beaumont 
and  Child,’  H.  T.  Wells  ; No.  750,  ‘ Mrs. 
Grote,’  Miss  Tekusch  ; No.  748,  ‘ Mrs.  Regi- 
nald Corbet,’  C.  Couzens;  No.  754,  ‘Portrait 
of  a Lady,’  Miss  M.  Gillies  ; No.  776,  ‘ Miss 
Stewart,’  E.  Havell;  No.  799  is  a charming 
drawing  by  W.  Mulready,  R.A. ; and  No.  800 
a very  large  drawing — ‘Deerstalking,’  by  Sir 
E.  Landseer,  R.A. ; No.  819,  ‘Children  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gladstone,  Bart.,’  J.  C.  Moore  ; 
No.  820,  ‘ Miss  Lillie  Leman,’  C.  Earles  ; 
No.  845,  ‘Mrs.  Squire  and  her  Children,’  J. 
Gilbert;  No.  852,  ‘Mrs.  Wildinan  White- 
house,’  C.  J.  Basebe  ; No.  857,  ‘ Mrs.  B. 
Frank,’  F.  Cruikshank;  No.  859,  ‘Head  of  a 
Roman  Peasant,,’  F.  Talfourd  ; No.  870, 
‘Little  Elsie,’  J.  C.  Moore;  No.  871,  ‘A 
Portrait,’  W.  K.  Briggs;  No.  875,  ‘Agnes,’ 
E.  IIavell;  No.  877,  ‘The  May-Gatherer,’  F. 
Smallfield  ; No.  886,  ‘ The  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,’  E.  Havell. 

There  are  also  distributed  in  these  rooms, 
and  even  in  the  passage,  pictures  and  drawings 
which  ought  to  have  had  better  places,  as — 
No.  662,  ‘Wayside  Weeds,’  A.  Moore;  No.  824, 
‘An  Autumn  Day  on  the  Borders  of  Dartmoor,’ 
J.  Gendall;  No.  839,  ‘The  City  of  Gloucester,’ 
Niemann  ; No.  847,  ‘ Near  Great  Marlow, 
Bucks,’  J.  M.  Carrick;  No.  848,  ‘Samuel 
calling  down  Thunder  and  Rain  on  the  Wheat 
Harvest,’  C.  A.  Du  Val  ; No.  862,  ‘ The 
Huguenot  Conventicle  suppressed,’  J.  Rit- 
chie ; No.  876,  ‘Christ  in  the  Pnetorium,’ 
W.  C.  TnOMAS;  No.  882,  ‘Family  Devotion;’ 
No.  893,  ‘Boppart,  on  the  Rhine,’  E.  Richard- 
son ; No.  895,  ‘ Ben  Nevis,’  11.  Jutsum  ; 
No.  897,  ‘At  Lady  Farm,  Pyrford,  Surrey,’  F. 
W.  Hulme  ; No.  905,  ‘The  Jew  Pedlar,’  M. 
Stohl;  No.  906,  ‘The  Boudoir  Entrance,’  F. 
T.  Baynes  ; No.  907,  ‘ On  Guard,’  J.  Cruir- 
shank;  No.  914,  ‘Painting  Con  Amore ,’  J. 
Barrett;  No.  918,  ‘Dublin  Lighthouse,’  J. 
Danby;  No.  919,  ‘An  Incident  in  the  Life  of 
Charles  11.  at  the  Hague,’  T.  M.  Joy;  No.  926, 
‘An  English  River-Side,’  W.  Moore  ; No.  932, 

‘ Burial  of  the  Lord  ltosslyn,’  A.  F.  Payne; 
No.  933,  ‘Italian  Peasant,’  T.  Horrak; 
No.  936,  ‘Bertram  Risingham  riding  into  the 
Church,’  T.  M.  B.  Marshall;  No.  940,  ‘The 
Avenue,  Cobham,’  J.  S.  Raven  ; No.  942, 
‘Flora  Macdonald’s  Farewell  to  Charles  Ed- 
ward,’ P.I-1.  Calderon;  No.  943, ‘A  Chelsea  In- 
terior,’ R.  Tait;  No.946,  ‘A  Shebeen  House, ’E. 
Nicol;  No.  948,  ‘Lucy  Gray,’  J.  A.  Houston  ; 
No.  950,  ‘Prospero  and  Miranda  cast  Adrift,’  F. 
S.  Cary  ; No.  952,  ‘The  Sweet  Spring  Time,’ 
M.  Anthony  ; No.  1 089,  ‘ The  .Stone  Breaker,’ 
J.  Brett;  No.  1090,  ‘The  Terrace,’  J.  D. 
Wingfield;  No.  1101,  ‘Danger  Past,’  J. 
Ritchie  ; No.  1102,  ‘ Spring  Time,’  A.  W. 
Williams;  No.  1103,  ‘The  Widowed  Bride,’  G. 
A.  Storey;  No.  1104,  ‘Pope’s  Introduction  to 
Dryden  at  Wills’  Coffee  House,  &c.,’  E.  Crowe  ; 
No.  1107,  ‘Wayfarers,’  J.  H.  S.  Mann,  &c. 

the  sculpture. 

The  sculptural  essays  amount  in  number  to 
211,  yet,  although  the  number  is  but  small, 
they  are  crowded  in  a manner  the  most  un 
seemly  in  the  room  set  apart  for  this  depart- 
ment of  art.  The  catalogue  we  say  is  not 
large,  but,  limited  as  it  is,  it  would  sufficiently 
fill  a well-lighted  room  of  three  times  the  size 
of  this  apartment.  The  statues  are  placed 
almost  contiguously,  some  behind  others,  so 
arranged  that  they  are  not  lighted,  and  conse- 

quently  cannot  be  seen.  But  such  an  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  avoided  here  ; the  architect  of 
the  building  having  provided  space  for  six 
sculptors,  never  dreaming  that  there  could  be 
any  addition  to  the  number.  The  busts,  too, 
are  crowded  together  as  we  see  them  on  the 
shelves  of  an  Italian  gessaio  in  full  work.  But 
with  this  the  Academy  have  nothing  to  do.  All 
praise  be  to  them  for  filling  the  place,  insomuch 
as  to  show  its  insufficiency.  We  observe  that 
a finger  has  been  broken  off  one  of  the  statues, 
aud  replaced — an  accident  doubtlessly  occa- 
sioned by  some  one  who  has  moved  incautiously 
where  even  angels  may  fear  to  tread.  There 
are  more  statues  in  marble  than  wc  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  exhibited  here  simultaneously ; 
and  here  also,  as  in  painting,  a transition  is 
felt, — although  the  antique  must  ever  be  the 
basis  of  excellence  in  sculpture,  yet  the  progress 
of  Christian  art  and  naturalism,  though  slow,  is 
well  assured.  The  purely  classic  statues  are 
now  numerically  diminishing  year  by  year,  but 
so  long  as  the  splendid  remnants  of  Greek  art 
are  extant,  their  inspiration  will  prevail.  When 
the  catalogue  was  printed  it  appears  that  the 
place  of  honour  was  occupied  by  a marble 
bust  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  J.  E. 
Thomas,  intended  for  the  Board-room  of  the 
new  W elsh  schools  at  Ashford ; but  this  is  no 
longer  in  the  room  : the  next  number  is — 

No.  1162.  ‘Preparatory  model  for  a colossal 
bust  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort.,’  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  marble  for  the  city  of  Manchester, 
M.  Noble.  The  bust  is  treated  with  a plain 
drapery,  bearing  a star  on  the  left  side,  and  it 
presents  a striking  resemblance  to  His  Royal 
Highness. 

No.  1163.  ‘H.R.H.  the  Princess  Royal,’ 
Mrs.  Thornycroft.  This  work  exercises  a 
powerful  charm  in  its  elegant  simplicity ; the 
only  ornament  employed  is  an  orange-flower, 
shy  and  half  hidden  by  the  hair.  In  the  face 
is  preserved  the  most  natural  expression  of  the 
Princess  : she  looks,  as  she  is,  good  and  happy. 

No.  1166.  ‘Obedience,’  marble  group,  J. 
Geefs.  A child  educating  a dog ; the  head  of 
the  boy  is  expressive  and  interesting,  but  his 
canine  companion  is  open  to  improvement. 

No.  1168.  ‘ Cupid  Wounded,’  H.  Bandel. 
The  subject,  we  believe,  is  the  story  from 
Anacreon ; but  the  version  does  not  in  any  way 
reach  the  nature  and  point  of  the  Greek  verse. 

No.  1169.  ‘The Negligent  Watch-boy  of  the 
vineyard  catching  locusts,’  Miss  S.  Durant. 
While  this  vigilant  w'atch-boy  is  intent  on  se- 
curing a locust  that  has  settled  on  the  vine 
foliage,  a fox  is  devouring  the  grapes.  The 
story  occurs  in  Theocritus,  and  it  is  very  cir- 
cumstantially repeated  in  this  elaborate  and 
very  admirable  composition. 

No.  1171.  ‘Model  of  a statue  of  the  late 
Viscount  Fitzgibbon,’  P.  MacDowell,  R.A. 
A colossal  statue  in  plaster,  to  be  executed  in 
bronze,  in  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Fitzgibbon 
and  others,  his  companions  in  arms,  who  fell  at 
Balaklava.  It  is  strictly  a portrait  statue, 
original  and  very  spiritea;  so  treated  as  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a chivalric  youth,  who  would 
have  been  a hero. 

No.  1172.  ‘Mercy  on  the  Battle  Field,’ 
E.  B.  Stephens.  The  subject  is  interpreted 
by  a dying  soldier,  to  whom  a female  figure 
offers  a patera,  supposed  to  contain  water  or 
wine  : however  well  a subject  of  this  kind  may 
be  treated,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  read  it  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  artist. 

No.  1174.  ‘Hermione,’  as  the  statue  in  the 
“Winter’s  Tale,”  act  v.,  scene  the  last,  exe- 
cuted in  marble,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Mansion-house,  J.  Durham.  The  City 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  possession  of  a 
work  like  this ; the  pose  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  the  expression  pure  and  exalted.  It  is, 
indeed,  to  be  classed  amongst  the  best  produc- 
tions of  modern  Art. 
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No.  1J75.  ‘Lady  Anna  Cliandos  Pole,’ 
model  for  a marble  statue,  T.  Thorn  ycroft. 
The  modelling  of  this  statue  in  the  flesh  sur- 
faces is  of  that  tender  feeling  which  in  plastic 
works  most  nearly  approaches  nature.  The 
drapery,  moreover,  is  elaborately  composed. 

No.  1178.  ‘ Amour  et  Malice/  J.  Geefs. 
An  oft-repeated  incident  both  in  painting  and 
sculpture, — that  of  a nymph  about  to  clip  Cu- 
pid’s wing.  There  is  a piquante  quaintness  of 
expression  in  the  girl’s  face. 

No.  1179.  ‘The  Right  Hon. Edmund  Burke/ 
W.  Theed.  This  is  the  model  of  the  marble 
statue  which  has  been  erected  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Hall,  in  the  houses  of  Parliament.  The  states- 
man is  erect,  and  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of 
addressing  the  house.  His  left  arm  crosses  the 
body,  the  right  hand  is  raised ; the  idea 
would  have  been  well  seconded  if  the  lips  had 
been  apart ; the  features  are  full  of  earnest 
language. 

No.  1180.  ‘Genius/  E.  H.  Bailv,  R.A. 
A statue  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  the  artist  relying  entirely 
on  expression.  This  is  another  of  the  works 
for  the  Mansion-house. 

No.  1181.  ‘The  Death  of  Alcibiades/  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Sir  W.  Napier,  H.  This  is  a small  statuette 
in  bronze,  not  without  errors  in  proportion, — as 
for  instance,  the  left  arm  is  too  short, — but 
really  admirable  as  the  work  of  one  whose 
name  we  have  heard  before,  apart  from  his  pro- 
fession— only  in  connexion  with  literature. 

No.  1183.  ‘ Faith/  a group  in  Carrara  marble, 
for  the  interior  of  a mausoleum,  erected  in  the 
Necropolis,  Glasgow,  J.  Thomas.  This  is  a 
principal  female  figure  with  an  angel  kneeling 
on  each  side — a class  of  work  which  we  rarely 
see  executed  for  a necropolis.  The  features 
are  turned  upwards,  and  she  clasps  the  Bible, 
to  her  breast,  the  most  literal  rendering  of  the 
title.  The  work  is  full  of  grace  and  beautv. 

No.  ]184.  ‘Statue  of  the  late  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Esq./  E.  H.  Baily,  R.A.  A figure 
with  any  personal  refinement  would  not  be  like 
Turner.  Mr.  Baily  has,  therefore,  essayed  to  set 
him  before  us  as  he  was.  Had  Turner  died, 
equally  honoured,  fifty  or  sixty  years  back,  we 
should  now  have  him  commemorated  as  a nude 
Titan ; but  wc  find  him  here  with  his  palette 
in  his  hand,  and  wearing  an  every-day  coat. 
The  figure  is  like  Turner  as  he  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

No.  1185.  ‘The  Mother’s  Kiss/  marble, 
H.  Weekes,  A.  The  intensity  of  a mother’s 
love  for  her  child  is  here  powerfully  expressed. 
She  holds  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and  her  fea- 
tures are  lost  in  the  fervour  of  the  kiss,  but  the 
action  declares  a feeling  warmer  than  the  features 
could.  The  statue  is  a graceful  and  very 
beautiful  conception. 

No.  1186.  ‘ The  Day  Dream,’  P.  Mac- 
Dowell,  R.A.  A marble  statue  embodying  a 
charming  conception,  as  rich  in  poetry  as  any 
of  those  which  have  hitherto  signalised  the 
name  of  this  sculptor;  it  is  a female  figure, 
more  human  yet  not  less  divine  than  the 
fairest  imaginings  of  the  Greeks. 

No.  1187.  ‘Ophelia/  W.  C.  Marshall,  R.A. 
This  is  also  a figure  in  marble,  she  is  seated, 
the  flowers  are  in  her  lap,  her  head  is  thrown 
back,  and  iu  her  frenzied  abstraction  she  gazes 
upward  into  vacancy.  The  statue  has  been 
most  carefully  modelled,  and  we  recognise  at 
once  poor  Ophelia,  but  we  would  rather  see  her 
looking  down  than  up,  because  from  the  front 
the  view  of  the  features  is  not  favourable. 

No.  1188.  ‘ Happy  as  a Queen/  T.  Earle. 
A natural  and  simple  action  in  a girl  carrying 
a water  cruse— she  shades  her  head  with  a 
broad  dock-leaf.  The  marble  of  this  statue  is 
a most  unfortunate  piece  of  stone. 

No.  1196.  ‘Ariel  released  from  the  Tree/  J. 
Hancock.  This  is  a bronze  figure  of  infinite 
grace  and  lightness.  He  is  full  of  action,  and 


speeding  on  the  bat ; but  the  beauty  of  the  lines 
is  broken  by  the  raising  of  the  left  knee, 
which  has  no  definite  object. 

No.  1197.  ‘Model  of  a Statue/  forming  part 
of  a monument,  erected  near  Durham,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Gilly,  D.D.,  J.  G.  i 
Lough.  The  figure  lies  extended  on  the  tomb,  i 
draped  in  a manner  common  to  such  sepulchral 
monuments,  but  the  eyes  are  open : this  may 
be  intended  as  a type  of  faith  in  salvation,  but 
we  fear  it  will  not  be  generally  understood. 

No.  1 198.  ‘Honour — a Model/  J.  Bell. 
A colossal  female  figure  distributing  crowns  of 
immortelles.  It  is  intended  to  be  cast  out  of 
the  metal  of  guns  taken  at  Sebastopol,  as  part 
of  a monument  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Guards  who  feil  in  the 
late  war  against  Russia. 

No.  1205.  ‘A  Fisher’s  Family  awaiting  his 
Return/  A.  TVaagen.  This  small  group  in 
plaster  is  very  sweetly  modelled,  most  effectively 
arranged,  and  full  of  expression. 

No.  1213.  ‘Lovers’  Walk/  marble  group,  A. 
Munro.  Two  small  figures,  both  amply  indi- 
cative of  the  relation  to  lie  understood  between 
them.  The  youth  wears  a coat  of  mail,  which 
comes  so  low  as  to  make  his  limbs  appear  short. 
The  mail  detracts  from  the  figure — it  is  not  felt 
as  the  artist  proposes. 

No.  1220.  ‘Bacchante  playing ’with  a Pan- 
ther/ II.  Bandel.  A small  group  of  great 
beauty:  the  action  of  the  animal  is  original, 
playful,  spirited,  and  that  of  his  playfellow 
natural  and  graceful. 

No.  1221.  ‘ Study  for  a Statue  of  Ruth,  as  a 
type  of  the  Virgin/  S.  Ruddock.  A small 
sedent  figure,  of  exquisite  purity  of  senti- 
ment. 

Among  the  busts  there  arc  numerous  pro- 
ductions which  evidence  the  best  gifts  which 
the  sculptor  can  possess.  No.  1229,  ‘ Stephen 
Pearce,  Esq./  and  No.  1230,  ‘John  Erichseu, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  University  Col- 
lege/ both  by  J.  Edwards,  arc  busts  that 
would  do  honour  to  any  school.  No.  1211, 

‘ Spencer  Smith,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s 
Medical  School/  T.  Butler,  shows  also  the 
best  qualities  of  the  art;  No.  1215,  J.  E. 
Jones,  is  a striking  likeness  and  an  admirable 
bust  of  the  Rev.M.  Bellew ; No.  1234,  ‘ Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone,’ E.  W.  Wyon,  is  familiarised  to  us  by 
portraits.  No.  1236  is  a bas-relief,  or  rather 
alto-relief — ‘Queen  Elizabeth  knighting  Drake/ 
by  W.  Theed,  a work  of  great  merit,  intended 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  are  also — 
No.  1243,  ‘ Colonel  Caulfield/  J.  E.  Jones  ; 
No.  1245,  ‘ The  Late  Earl  of  Ellesmere/  M. 
Noble  ; No.  1248,  ‘Bianca,  Daughter  of  Ade- 
laide Ristori/  A.  Munro  ; and,  by  the  same 
sculptor,  No.  1255,  ‘Undine,’  a statuette,  a 
charming  conception;  No.  1250,  ‘Sir  Charles 
Locock/  W.  Behnes;  No.  1254,  ‘Autumn,’ 
statuette,  J.  S.  Westmacott;  No.  1263,  ‘W. 
B.  Augell,  Esq.,’  medallion,  J.  Edwards  ; 
No.  1271,  ‘The  Late  R.  Twining,  Esq./  J.  G. 
Lough;  No.  1276,  ‘Angels’  Mission/  group  in 
terra-cotta,  J.  Hancock;  No.  1299,  ‘Lord 
Adolphus  Vane  Tempest/  J.  E.  Jones  ; No. 
1302,  ‘ G.  B.  Airy,  Esq.,  M.A.,  &c.,  Astro- 
nomer Royal/  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A.  elect ; 
No.  1311,  ‘Lord  John  Russell/  Baron  Maro- 
ciietti;  No.  1313,  ‘Bust  of  a Lady,’  R.  C. 
MacDowell  ; No.  1323,  ‘ Ariel  on  his  Mission 
to  Calm  the  Tempest,’  F.  M.  Miller;  No. 
1330,  ‘ Madonna  and  Child/  relievo  in  marble, 

E.  Davis — a work  of  refined  taste,  broad  and 
pictorial. 

And  thus,  once  more,  we  say  “Farewell”  to 
the  deities  and  heroes  in  the  vestibule  of  our 
Art-temple;  it  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  hint  that  the  juniors  take  the  lead,  and 
the  seniors  follow — it  was  so,  say  they,  in 
Rhodes  long  ago. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  NEGRO  PAGE. 

A.  Cuyp,  Painter.  J.  Godfrey,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  7 ft.  G in.  by  4 ft.  8 In. 

Of  Albert  Cuyp  it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  is  one 
of  those  “foreign  painters” — and  the  number  is 
not  small,  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
aud  Flemish  schools — who  hold  their  high  position 
chiefly  to  the  discrimination  and  judgment  of  Eng- 
lish connoisseurs.  Scarcely  half  a century  has  elapsed 
since  his  pictures  might  have  been  bought  iu  his  own 
country  for  a very  insignificant  sum ; five  pounds 
would  have  purchased,  even  at  that  comparatively 
recent  date,  what  is  now  difficult  to  procure  for  as 
many  hundreds.  Our  continental  neighbours  are 
too  apt  to  charge  Englishmen  with  a want  of  taste 
in,  and  ignorance  of.  Art;  and  yet  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find  them  bowing  to  our  decision,  and 
approving  our  verdict  by  accepting  it  as  their  own 
guide;  striving  with  us  for  the  acquisition  of  those 
works  which  we,  and  not  they,  have  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  excellence. 

That  Cuyp  should  be  a favourite  iu  this  country  is 
not  surprising  : we  are,  as  a people,  lovers,  almost 
to  a proverb,  of  such  natural  scenery  as  he  painted; 
the  rich  luxuriant  meadows,  wherein  cows  and  sheep 
find  abundant  pasturage  ; quiet  rivers,  on  whose  sur- 
face deeply-laden  barges  and  quaint  market-boats 
move  sluggishly  along  : such  subjects  are  of  un- 
fading interest  to  us.  But  Cuyp  painted  more  than 
these  : by  the  side  of  one  of  his  pastorals,  glowing 
with  the  radiance  of  a summer’s  evening,  or  spark- 
ling with  the  dewdrops  of  early  morning,  we  have 
seen  a picture  in  which  every  object  speaks  of 
winter : the  air  is  loaded  with  dull,  heavy  mist, 
through  which  the  faint  beams  of  the  sun  can 
scarcely  penetrate ; the  river  is  ice-bound,  and  the 
peasantry  of  Holland  are  wending  their  way  to 
market  on  iron-shod  feet  instead  of  gaily-dressed 
boats ; the  snow  lies  on  cottage  roof  and  leafless 
trees,  and  wraps  the  whole  landscape  in  a garment 
of  white : these  frost  scenes  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  works.  In  others  we  have  horse- 
fairs,  in  others  melees  of  cavalry,  or  cavaliers  mount- 
ing for  the  chase  or  for  battle : sometimes  he  con- 
ducts us  into  churches,  where  the  “dim  religious 
light  ” throws  a rainbow  of  colours  on  all  that  comes 
under  its  influence;  and  sometimes  a group  of  bright 
flowers,  or  a “ gathering  ” of  delicious  fruits/  is 
temptingly  placed  before  us  by  the  hand  of  a painter 
who  was  able  to  represent  nature  of  every  kind  and 
under  every  aspect  with  a beauty  and  fidelity  which 
certaiuly  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  but  rarely 
equalled : his  moonlight  scenes  are  as  truthfully 
represented  as  any  others. 

Cuyp  was  born  at  Dordrecht,  in  1606  : the  date 
of  his  death  has  never  been  correctly  ascertained — a 
fact  from  which  some  inference  may  be  drawn  of  the 
little  estimation  in  which  his  countrymen  held  his 
talents,  otherwise  some  record  of  his  decease  would 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  was  known  to  be  living 
in  1672.  It  is  in  England  that  his  best  pictures  arc 
to  be  seen,  and  not  only  his  best,  but  the  largest 
number  of  his  works,  for  there  is  scarcely  a collection 
of  any  note  without  one  or  more  examples,  while 
copies  of  all  kinds  exist  in  abundance.  Genuine 
pictures  of  the  highest  quality  by  this  artist  realise 
very  large  prices  when  offered  for  sale : from  one 
thousand  to  two  thousand  guineas,  and  even  more, 
are  given  for  them. 

The  picture  iu  Buckingham  Palace  known  as  “ The 
Negro  Page,”  is  a composition  that  includes  many  of 
the  materials  which  Cuyp  was  accustomed  to  group 
on  his  canvas.  The  scene  lies  on  the  bank  of  a 
river  adorned  with  several  edifices  of  a picturesque 
architectural  character.  The  incident  of  the  figures 
and  animals  is  sufficiently  clear:  the  cavalier  is 
booted  and  spurred  ready  to  mount ; the  other,  in 
his  high-heeled  shoes  and  woollen  hose,  is  also 
equipped  for  a ride,  in  costume  not  uncommon  in 
those  days : the  “ Negro  page  ” has  charge  of  the 
horses.  As  a work  of  Art  it  is  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, beautifully  painted,  rich  aud  transparent  iu 
colour ; the  glow  of  a fine  summer’s  evening  light- 
ing and  warming  every  object  on  the  canvas ; alto- 
gether it  is  a picture  worthy  to  have  a place  in  a 
“ Royal  Collection.” 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


The  fifty-fourth  exhibition  of  this  society  was  opened 
on  the  24th  of  April,  with  a collection  of  329  draw- 
ings : among  which  is  a less  number  of  productions 
of  a mediocre  character  than  have  of  late  years 
been  seen  in  the  exhibition  room  of  this  society. 
Few  things  are  more  unequal  than  genius  in  Art. 
Many  of  those  to  whom  we  look  yearly  for  at  least 
one  essay  of  thought  and  labour,  frequently  dis- 
appoint us  either  by  the  absence  of  the  expected 
work,  or  by  its  quality,  if  produced.  These  are 
essentially  days  of  elFort  in  small  things  : many  of 
the  small  drawings  in  this  collection  are,  in  their 
kind,  essays  equal  to  aught  that  Art-labour  has 
ever  produced.  Since  the  exhibition  of  last  year 
the  retirement  of  John  Lewis  has  been  announced  ; 
aud  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  feel  the  loss  of  his 
exciting  pictures — works  whereby  the  photographic 
hearts  of  the  most  faithful  worshippers  of  the  sun 
are  broken — whereby  engraving  is  reduced  to  compa- 
rative imbecility.  And  although  some  years  have 
elapsed  since  Cattcrmole  vacated  his  pedestal,  our 
afl'cctions— though  scared,  but  not  yet  insensible — 
are  sometimes  moved  by  the  sight  of  a memento  of 
his  former  radiance;  and  then  it  is  we  deplore 
that  the  man  yet  lives — and  does  not  paint.  Cat- 
termole  has  been  “ gone  to  oil  ” for  some  years  now ; 
but  the  journey  for  him  seems  to  be  a long  one,  for  we 
have  no  sign  that  he  has  yet  arrived  there.  The 
contributions  of  David  Cox  are  numerous,  and  not 
less  forcible  than  in  former  years.  Duncan’s  pic- 
ture 4 The  Morning  after  t he  Gale,’  is  a work  of  rare 
excellence.  Hunt  is-curiously  microscopic,  but  not 
so  facetious  as  usual.  Harding  exhibits  but  one 
drawing,  the  very  legerdemain  of  the  art.  Holland  j 
contributes  three  or  four  of  the  most  fascinating 
drawings  he  has  ever  made — and  Jenkins,  that 
happy  match-maker — Dodgson,  whose  painted  son- 
nets stand  unrivalled  by  anything  that  ever  appeared 
on  paper — Carl  Haag,  stupendous  in  inexplicable 
textures — Frederick  Tayler — may  his  life  be  a long 
continuation  of  dog-days! — with  all  the  other  lumi- 
naries of  this  starry  sphere,  are  wondrously  great  in 
small  things,  each  of  which  in  itself  is  great.  The 
recent  elections,  too,  are  not  wanting  in  self-support : 
the  Venetian  view's  of  E.  A.  Goodall  are  eminently 
true  ; and  not  less  distinguished  is  the  Genoese  in- 
terior of  S.  Read,  or  the  view  in  Argyleshire,  by 
Newton. 

No.  7-  4 Llyn  Crafnant,’  D.  Cox,  jun.  In  choice  of 
subject  and  scale  of  colour  there  is  an  identity  in 
the  works  of  sire  and  son  ; but  the  elevated  style  of 
the  former  lias  never  been  emulated  by  the  latter, 
whose  depositions  are  unembellished  matter-of-fact, 
while  the  relations  of  the  elder  are  pronounced  in 
strains  of  touching  verse.  In  this  Llyn  Crafnant  we 
sec  a Welsh  lake,  enclosed,  of  course,  by  mountains, 
rendered  with  a serious  breadth,  and  deeply  shaded 
by  a portentous  sky. 

No.  8.  4 The  Castle  Rock,  Linton,  North  Devon,’ 
George  Fripp.  We  are  doubtlessly  presented  with 
a portrait  of  this  rock,  but  it  is  formal,  angular,  and 
unpicturesque : on  the  right  the  view  opens  to  the 
sea,  in  which  light  and  reflection  arc  more  immedi- 
ately felt  than  colour.  The  subject  is  interesting  as 
a local  reminiscence. 

No.  10.  4 Near  Sorrento — Morning,’  W.  Evans. 
The  whole  ground  section  of  this  view  is  coloured 
according  to  a low-toned  system  of  harmonies.  The 
dominant  object  is  a square  ruin,  on  the  right  of 
which  there  are  trees,  and  beyond  this  the  eye  rests 
on  the  sea,  the  distance  being  closed  by  Vesuvius 
and  the  adjacent  high  land. 

No.  11.  4 Fortune-telling,’ O.  Oakley.  Simply 
two  girls  discussing  the  sortes  boheance  iu  tea-cups ; 
a composition  in  the  taste  of  preceding  works. 

No.  15.  ‘Snowdon,  from  Capel  Carig,’  D.  Cox. 
It  is  probable  that  this  drawing  was  executed  some 
years  ago,  as  it  has  all  the  nerve  of  the  artist’s  best 
time.  According  to  his  wont,  he  hangs  his  sky  with 
the  drapery  of  the  storm-cloud,  which  is  descending 
on  the  mountain.  Mr.  Cox  is  the  dripping  Orion  of 
painters — Fuseli’s  great  coat  and  umbrella  were  of 
little  avail  here.  No.  18  is  also  a view  of  Snowdon, 
small  and  with  little  in  it ; but  of  what  value  is  that 
indication  of  a stream  that  divides  the  subject ! 

No.  19.  ‘Tyrolese  Carrier,’  Carl  IIaag.  He  is 
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burthened  with  that  kind  of  basket  which  passes 
from  the  back  over  the  head,  and  which  is  employed 
for  the  conveyance  of  all  kinds  of  commodities ; but 
most  effectively  paintable  when  loaded  with  grapes. 
He  is  travelling  over  rocks,  and  relieved  by  the  sky  : 
a very  substantial  figure. 

No.  20.  4 Moel  Siabod,  from  the  Llugwy,  North 
Wales,’  C.  Branwhite.  Passages  of  this  work  are 
admirably  executed — the  water,  for  instance,  at  the 
base  of  the  picture ; but  the  eye  is  distracted  by  the 
variety  of  points  as  it  passes  upwards  to  the  peak 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  picture  ; and  when  thus 
importuned  by  unimportant  objects,  which  cannot 
assist  the  sentiment  of  the  drawing,  their  insignifi- 
cance stands  confessed.  Its  garrulous  and  uneasy 
execution  does  not  assist  the  quiescence  of  the  scene. 

No.  22.  4 Como,’  T.  M.  Richardson.  We  look 
here  apparently  towards  Capo  di  Lago  and  the 
intervening  spur  of  the  Alps  over  the  town,  from 
the  terrace  of  a house,  which  seems  to  be  in  the 
southern  suburb.  The  colour  and  chiaroscuro  of  the 
near  section  are  rich,  deep,  and  powerful,  and  compel 
to  remote  retirement  the  airy  harmonies  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  a large  drawing,  exhibiting  in  its 
treatment  learning  and  tact. 

No.  23. 4 Biirgermeister’s  Tochter,  Salzburg,’  Carl 
IIaag.  The  water-colour  heads  exhibited  by  this 
artist  possessa  pictorial  excellence  which  distinguishes 
them  from  that  resemblance  to  portraiture  into  which 
so  many  artists  fall  when  making  studies  of  simple 
heads.  The  great  portion  of  this  face  is  in  clear 
transparent  shade — warm  and  luminous.  Mr.  Haag 
stands  alone  in  this  class  of  picture. 

No.  24.  4 On  the  Hamoaze,  Plymouth,’  S.  P. 
Jackson.  The  breadth,  simplicity,  and  evening 
atmosphere  are  charming ; the  subject  is  simply 
some  hulks  seen  under  an  aspect  of  sunset. 

No.  26.  4 The  Cottar’s  Family,5  Jos.  J.  Jenkins. 
A group  of  three — a mother  and  two  children  at  the 
door  of  their  cottage,  which  is  enwreathed  with 
roses  and  climbing  plants.  The  mother  and  younger 
child  stand  within  the  barrier  that  is  usually 
placed  at  the  doors  of  cottages  to  prevent  children 
from  straying,  and  an  elder  leans  on  the  outside. 
In  freshness  and  natural  expression  these  three 
heads  are  eminently  successful. 

No.  30.  ‘The  Morning  after  the  Gale,’  E.  Duncan. 
This  is  the  most  important  work  that  its  author  has 
ever  exhibited.  The  subject  is,  as  may  be  understood 
from  the  title,  a wreck,  but  it  is  treated  with  much 
originality.  The  scene  is  viewed  not  from  the  shore 
but  to  seaward  of  the  stranded  ship,  which  has 
dragged  her  anchors  and  been  driven  on  the  rocks  ; 
we  may  suppose  at  the  Lizard,  that  rises  a short 
distance  in-shore.  The  ship  lies  with  her  stern  to 
the  land,  her  masts  are  gone,  and  her  decks,  which 
have  been  swept,  are  now  being  broken  up  by  the 
inward  rush  of  water,  which  breaches  at  the  same 
time  over  what  is  left  of  her  bulwarks.  The  volume 
and  break  of  the  water,  and  the  manner  of  its  strik- 
ing the  ship,  are  impressively  true.  Boats  hover 
round,  busily  picking  up  and  towing  off  the  floating 
wreck.  It  is  a composition  on  which  great  labour 
has  beeu  most  worthily  bestowed,  for  the  result  is 
one  of  the  finest  works  illustrative  of  the  subject 
that  we  have  ever  seen. 

No.  33.  4 Highland  Gillie,  with  Dogs  and  Black- 
Game,’  Frederick  Tayler.  The  lad  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  drawing,  with  the  game  over  his 
shoulder,  and  by  him  are  a brace  of  setters — both 
figure  and  dogs  being  drawn  with  the  facility,  aud 
coloured  with  the  sweetness,  which  characterise  the 
works  of  the  painter.  But  we  cannot  help  observing 
the  position  of  the  boy  with  respect  to  the  dogs, 
which  cross  him  iu  the  manner  of  a T square. 

No.  34.  4 The  Valley  of  the  Lledr,  North  Wales — 
Halt  of  Shepherds  on  their  way  to  Llanrwst  Fair,’ 
E.  Duncan.  Here  a road  leads  into  the  picture 
along  the  base  of  masses  of  rock,  which  are  drawn 
and  coloured  with  such  truth  as  faithfully  to  describe 
their  stratification  and  character. 

No.  40.  4 Going  to  Market,’  W.  Goodall.  The 
boy  and  girl  in  this  drawing  may  be  going  to  market, 
but  the  market  will  be  over  before  they  get  there. 
They  are  leading  a calf  across  a rapid  Highland  burn, 
but  their  advance  is  somewhat  difficult;  however, 
both  the  figures  and  the  calf  are  brought  before  us 
with  roundness  and  natural  action. 

No.  43.  4 Sunrise  in  Autumn,  at  Brixton,’  W.  C. 
Smith.  The  components  here  are  a windmill,  a pool 
of  water,  and  some  distant  houses  ; but  simple  as  the 
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material  is,  it  derives  interest  from  the  charming 
effect  under  which  it  is  introduced. 

No.  47-  4 A Mountain  Torrent,  late  in  Autumn,’ 

C.  Branwhite.  This  composition  evinces  more 
earnestness  than  anything  we  have  before  seen  ex- 
hibited under  this  name  ; but  there  is,  especially  in 
dealing  with  trees,  a certain  flippancy  of  manner 
which  decries  the  more  genuine  passages  of  Art. 

The  loud  importunities  of  the  small  trees,  that  will 
not  be  silenced,  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  place, 
which  is  placed  before  us  in  a manner  less  like  com- 
position than  reality. 

No.  49.  ‘Fruit,’  V.  Bartholomew.  Goose- 
berries, a basket  of  grapes,  peaches,  aud  foliage, 
painted  with  a most  perfect  imitation  of  nature. 

No.  59.  4 Via  del  Corso,  Tivoli,’  Alfred  D. 
Fripp.  A very  sketchy  essay  in  colour,  wherein  we 
discern  some  Italian  peasants  returning  from  harvest : 
they  are  passing  an  osleria,  at  the  door  of  which  are 
seated  some  English  artists. 

No.  63.  ‘Devotees,’  F.  W.  Topham.  These  con- 
stitute a group  of  which  an  old  man  is  the  principal ; 
he  stands  leaning  on  his  stall',  and  a girl  kneels 
beside  him  : they  arc  natives  of  the  French  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  have  stopped  to  repeat  their  even- 
ing prayer  at  the  sound  of  the  AnQelus.  No.  71, 

4 Fountain,  Basses  Pyrenees,’  contains  a representa- 
tion of  the  peasantry,  similarly  costumed. 

No.  72.  ‘Stye  Head  Tarn,  Cumberland — Early 
Morning,’  S.  P.  Jackson.  The  sky  in  this  drawing 
is  coloured  with  infinite  tenderness,  and  has,  in  a high 
degree,  a luminous  quality.  No.  73,  4 Ulleswaler,’ 
by  the  same  paiuter,  is  a work  of  much  merit. 

No.  79.  4 A long  Story  with  neither  Head  nor 
Tail  to  it,’  II.  P.  Riviere.  The  story  is  told  by 
au  Irish  youth  to  a girl  who  sits  in  the  market- 
place of  a country  towu,  with  poultry  for  sale.  It 
is  more  careful  than  any  antecedent  work  by  the 
painter. 

No.  82.  4 South  Transept  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral in  the  fifteenth  century — Pilgrims  going  to 
the  Shrine  of  Thomas-u-Becket,’  J.  Nash.  This 
drawing  expresses  more  effectually  the  loftiness  of 
the  cathedral  than  that  in  which  the  tomb  of  the 
Black  Prince  is  shown  ; but  if  a little  of  the  license 
of  Art  had  been  used  in  throwing  the  upper  part  of  : 
the  drawing  into  shade,  the  effect  which  is  now 
somewhat  architectural,  would  have  become  really 
pictorial.  The  line  of  pilgrims  comprehends  all 
classes,  from  the  beggar  in  his  rags  to  the  knight  in 
his  suit  of  plate  armour. 

No.  83.  4 Return  from  the  Cattle-market,  Scot- 
land,’ Frederick  Tayler.  The  incident  has  the 
air  of  truth  : the  cart  with  the  piper,  the  harnessed 
mare,  with  the  foal  trotting  by  her  side,  must  have 
been  seen  as  we  see  them  here ; but  the  importance 
of  the  principals  is  destroyed  by  the  significance  given 
to  the  minor  circumstances  of  the  composition. 

No.  92.  4 Salzburg,’  II.  Gastineau.  The  view' is 
taken  a little  below  the  towu,  the  river  Salza  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  breadth  of  the  paper.  The  Schloss, 
the  bridge,  aud  buildings,  compose  well,  and  have 
a romantic  character  as  they  are  here  treated. 

No.  93.  4 Nelson  at  Yarmouth,  1800,’  W.  Col- 
lingwood.  "We  are  introduced  to  the  hero  as  he 
is  sitting  for  his  portrait — a circumstance  which 
occurred  in  Yarmouth  after  the  victory  of  the  Nile  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  picture — it  is  an  ancient  and 
richly-ornamented  apartment  now  in  the  Star 
Hotel,  which  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  a man- 
sion belonging  to  the  Bradshaws. 

No.  97.  4 Roslin  Chapel,’  S.  Read.  The  “’pren- 
tice pillar,”  of  course,  but  treated  with  a very 
striking  effect. 

No.  100.  4 Sunrise  on  Lago  Maggiore,  looking 
towards  Pallanza  from  Isola  Bella,’  W.  C.  Smith. 

This  view  seems  to  be  taken  from  immediately  below 
the  Borrornean  gardens  : nothing  of  Pallanza  is  seen  ; 
but  the  view  is  closed  by  the  Simplon  heights  and 
Monte  Leone, — a Claude-like  feeling  being  given  to 
the  drawing. 

No.  107.  ‘Early  Spring,’  C.  Davidson.  The 
trees  are  as  yet  leafless,  but  the  bursting  of  the 
buds  is  prettily  described,  and  so  minute  are  the 
sprays,  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  closely 
imitated  from  a photograph.  The  trees  are  a beech 
and  some  elms,  which,  with  a pool  of  water  and  a 
section  of  grassy  upland,  constitute  the  subject. 

No.  109.  ‘Part  of  Sens  Cathedral,  Burguudy,’  J. 
Burgess,  jun.  The  subject  is  one  of  those  ancient 
edifices  of  which  we  see  many  in  France,  having 
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the  erectiou  terminated  at  the  towers  which  the 
original  architect  proposed  should  finish  the  struc- 
ture, but  which  have  never  yet  been  added.  The 
drawing  delineates  very  faithfully  the  time-worn 
appearance  of  the  building. 

No.  112.  ‘Winter  Scene — Carting  Ice,’  E.  Dun- 
can. The  sky  in  this  drawing  is  a triumphant 
success,  as  being  airy,  misty,  and  extremely  luminous. 

No.  117-  ‘ Kenilworth,’  D.  Cox.  We  see  at  once 
the  use  to  which  Mr.  Cox  always  puts  his  clouds : 
the  lightest  point  here  is  a cloud,  against  which  the 
tower  of  the  castle  is  brought  in  relief ; the  rest  lies 
in  broad  shade  tints,  with  two  figures  to  bring  up  the 
foreground. 

No.  132.  ‘ Otter-Hunting  in  the  Highlands — 
Crossing  a Ferry,’  F.  Tayler.  This  is  the  class  of 
subject  in  which  Mr.  Tayler  stands  alone;  we  know 
of  no  manner  of  painting  that  could  place  these  dogs 
more  characteristically  before  us  than  we  have  them 
here.  There  is  a boat  rowed  by  a “ lassie ; ” two 
figures — wearing  for  the  Highlands  very  abnormal 
caps — are  seated  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  into  which 
several  of  the  dogs  have  leapt,  while  others  take  to 
the  water;  the  way  in  which  the  dogs  carry  their 
tails  may  be  true,  but  it  fritters  the  agroupment. 

No.  133.  ‘Roman  Peasants  resting  near  Naples,’ 
T.  M.  Richardson.  A long  picture,  affording  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  combination  of  foreground  and  distance 
is  in  elegant  taste. 

No.  13G.  ‘Osteria,  Tivoli,’  Alfred  D.  Fripp. 
But  little  account  is  made  of  this  subject,  which,  in 
truth,  is  the  venerable  remnant  of  the  palace  of 
some  consular  magnate. 

No.  137.  ‘ Beilstein,  on  the  Moselle,’  J.  D. 
Harding.  So  skilful  are  the  arrangement  and  the 
chiaroscuro  in  this  drawing  that  every  touch  con- 
tributes to  form,  and  every  form  tells.  We  look 
upon  and  over  the  town,  which  is  in  a great  measure 
screened  by  trees;  the  ruin  of  the  old  castle — 
so  picturesque  an  object  from  the  river — is  the 
point  of  the  drawing,  which  is  not  large,  but  the 
eye  rests  upon  the  dispositions  with  the  same  satis- 
faction that  the  mind  contemplates  the  solution  of  a 
difficult  problem. 

No.  138.  ‘ The  Rialto,  Venice,’  E.  A.  Goodall. 
The  feature  of  the  drawing  is  the  bridge  span- 
ning the  canal  immediately  before  us,  with  figures, 
boats,  and  a variety  of  movable  and  immovable 
contributions.  The  locale  has  been  most  accurately 
studied,  and  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  artist  to 
testify  honestly  to  what  he  has  seen,  and  his  deposi- 
tion bespeaks  itself  incontrovertible. 

No.  151.  ‘ Gesuati  Chiesa,  ovvera  S.  Maria  del 
Rosario,’  J.  Holland.  This  drawing  is  elegant, 
and  brilliant  without  effort ; it  is  a masterly  though 
simple  combination  of  three  quasi-unbroken  quan- 
tities, which  represent  also  three  almost  uniform 
degrees  of  tone — in,  firstly,  the  buildings ; secondly, 
the  sky;  and  thirdly  the  water:  the  buildings  run 
into  the  picture  on  the  right;  on  the  left  the  sea 
and  sky  are  open,  the  former  bearing  here  and  there 
Adriatic  craft,  with  one  gondola,  which  serves  to 
clear  up  the  water  and  the  sky.  The  work  is 
beautiful  in  its  simplicity, — candid  in  its  natural 
expression. 

No.  152.  ‘ Tidings  from  Marston  Moor,’  W. 
Collingwood.  A study  of  a room  and  its  furni- 
ture— one  of  the  apartments  at  Cotele,  the  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  Mount  Edgecumbe.  The  persons  pre- 
sent are  Charles  I.  and  Bishop  Juxon;  a servant 
enters  with  a letter.  The  drawing  is  very  careful. 

No.  169.  ‘ Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  in  the 
Caverns  of  Despair,’  Mis3  M.  Gillies.  The  passage 
which  suggests  this  composition  occurs  in  the  ninth 
canto  of  the  “Faerie  Queene:” 

“ Out  of  his  hand  she  snatched  the  cursed  knife, 

And  threw  it  on  the  ground,  enraged,  rife,"  &c. 

But  Allegory  is  the  most  ungrateful  of  all  the  hand- 
maids of  the  Muses  : she  is,  moreover,  pedestailed 
upon  an  eminence  very  difficult  to  climb.  In  dealing 
with  a subject  like  this,  it  is  something  to  say  that 
it  proclaims  at  once  its  source.  The  knight  wears 
a suit  of  plate  armour,  the  first  we  have  ever  seen 
drawn  by  a lady. 

No.  188.  * Pen-y-Gwryd,’  D.  Cox,  jun.  It 
may  not  be  considered  complimentary  to  be  told 
that  one’s  work  just  fails  of  some  quality  which 
would  have  secured  it  a surpassing  excellence.  This 
is  an  admirable  subject,  and  either  with  a little  less, 
or  a great  deal,  of  finish,  it  would  have  been  a re- 


markable production.  It  i3  the  best  subject  we 
have  ever  seen  under  the  hands  of  this  painter. 

No.  197-  ‘ Declining  Day — View  in  Argyleshire,’ 
A.  P.  Newton.  A large  drawing,  and,  w'e  believe, 
by  one  of  the  most  recently  admitted  associate  ex- 
hibitors— perhaps  the  work  which  secured  his  elec- 
tion. The  scene  is  on  one  of  the  many  lochs 
which  exist  in  the  romantic  country  named  in 
the  title.  The  view  is  traversed  and  closed  by  a 
chain  of  lofty  mountains,  which  announce  from  their 
summits  that  the  sun  is  setting  in  an  atmosphere  of 
surpassing  splendour ; the  lake,  and  the  lower  pas- 
sages of  the  view  being  kept  in  reduced  and  broken 
middle  tones.  It  is  an  admirable  work — broad, 
powerful,  and  true. 

No.  207.  * The  Beehive,’  W.  Goodall.  A 
group  of  two  children,  who  are  seated  near  a bee- 
hive, the  too  curious  tenants  of  which  cause  much 
alarm  to  the  younger  of  the  two.  The  figures  are 
brought  forward  with  much  sweetness. 

No.  211.  ‘ St.  Lorenzo,  Genoa,’  Samuel  Read. 
A large  upright  drawing,  in  which  the  high  altar 
is  shown  during  the  performance  of  mass.  The 
proportions  are  grand  and  imposing,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  elevation  is  successful  without  suggesting 
any  feeling  of  exaggeration.  The  colour  of  the  deco- 
ratious  of  the  ceiling,  supported  and  repeated  by  the 
curtains  lower  down,  has  an  effect  of  richness  which 
is  not  often  obtained  where  truth  compels  the  use  of 
so  much  of  one  colour,  which  is  here  red. 

No.  228.  ‘ The  Ferry,’  G.  Dodgson.  A draw- 
ing of  exquisite  tenderness,  equalled  in  its  manner 
and  taste  by  No.  287,  ‘A  Summer  Night,’  of  which 
the  scene  is  very  much  like  the  terrace  at  Haddon. 
There  are  ancient,  gnarled,  and  spreading  trees,  be- 
neath, aud  around,  which  figures  are  standing  and 
walking,  the  whole  being  lighted  by  the  moon. 
The  economy  of  the  light  is  beyond  all  praise,  and 
the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  thing  are  captivating. 

No.  231.  ‘Both  Sides  of  the  Question,’ Jos.  J. 
Jenkins.  Truly,  Mr.  Jenkins  is  a great  match- 
maker ! We  have  here  another  Breton,  and  another 
Bretonne,  considering  the  momentous  question  ; but 
it  is  a settled  thing — we  shall  see  this  pair  again, 
bearing  happily  life’s  burthens  together. 

No.  232.  ‘Fruit,’  W.  Hunt.  Plums,  grapes, 
and  that  spadeful  of  mossy  turf  which  we  have  seen 
so  often.  No.  224,  ‘ Fungi,’  by  the  same  painter, 
is  a singular  subject ; it  seems  that  he  believes  in 
his  powers  to  make  a picture  of  anything  within 
the  fruit  and  still-life  category,  from  a pomegranate 
to  a pipkin  : we  believe  so  too  ! 

No.  275.  ‘Interior — Evening,’  G.  Dodgson.  This 
interior  is  like  a crypt,  or  a low  series  of  vaulting, 
like  that  of  St.  Stephen’s,  at  Vienna ; it  is,  however, 
doubtless  a composition.  It  is  admirable  in  effect. 

No.  293.  ‘ The  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,’  E.  A.  Good- 
all.  We  look  here  down  towards  the  Grand  Canal, 
past  the  library,  the  palace,  and  the  prison ; and 
the  left  distance  is  closed  by  the  Saluto  and  the 
Dogana : a most  minute  and  accurate  view  of  this 
part  of  Venice. 

No.  294.  ‘ Speed  reading  Launce’s  Love  Letter,’ 
John  Gilbert.  The  two  figures  are  resting  on  a 
parapet,  a third  personage  iu  the  group  being 
Launce’s  dog,  which  listens  as  gravely  to  the  letter 
as  if  it  were  addressed  to  himself.  The  buildings 
here  in  the  background  come  somewhat  too  for- 
ward. The  drawing  is  powerful  in  colour,  and 
original  in  everything. 

No.  296.  ‘ Innsbruck,’  James  Holland,  and 
No.  325,  ‘Fountain,  Innsbruck,’  are  two  small 
drawings,  broad  and  real  in  their  emphatic  expres- 
sion of  light. 

Upon  the  screens,  whereon  hang  these  last 
mentioned  works,  there  is  an  assemblage  of  excel- 
lence to  which  we  cannot  do  justice.  We  observe 
No.  276,  ‘ Highland  Sport,’ F.  Tayler  ; No.  280, 
‘ Pastoral  Landscape,’  F.  O.  Finch;  No.  284,  ‘View 
on  the  Tiber,’  Arthur  Glenrie;  No.  286,  ‘A 
Summer  Noon,’  G.  Dodgson;  No.  288,  ‘Roman 
Arch,  Spalatro,’  Carl  Haag;  No.  291,  ‘Field 
Flowers,’  Maria  Harrison;  No.  298,  ‘Wild 
Flowers,’  W.  Hunt;  No.  301,  ‘The  Young  Ram- 
blers,’ Jos.  J.  Jenkins;  No.  311,  ‘Loch  Tnmmel,’ 
Sam  Evans  ; No.  313,  ‘Near  King’s  House,  Argyle- 
shire,’ T.  M.  Richardson;  No.  322,  ‘ The  Sailors’ 
Battery  during  the  heavy  Bombardment  of  Sebas- 
topol, April,  1855,’  E.  A.  Goodall  ; and  others  of 
equal  merit. 


THE  HEW  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTEES 
IH  WATEE-COLOTJES. 

The  exhibition  of  this  society  was  opened  to  private 
view  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  April,  and  to  the 
public  on  Monday,  the  19th,  with  a collection  of 
333  drawings,  of  which  a very  great  proportion 
are  small  works.  The  figure  compositions  are  not 
of  such  high  class  as  we  have  lately  seen  here. 
Haghe  exhibits  five  drawings,  but  they  are  not 
equal  in  quality  to  others  which  have  preceded  them. 
Warren  has  a large  and  very  full  composition  from 
the  verse  of  Moore  ; and  Corbould  exhibits  a draw- 
ing, which,  in  eccentricity  of  subject,  surpasses  every- 
thing that  has  gone  before  it.  There  are  also,  by 
Tidcy,  a picnic  in  the  last  century,  a work  of  some 
pretension  in  that  direction;  some  admirably  exe- 
cuted studies  of  French  peasantry,  by  Lee,  and 
others  of  domestic  interest  by  Mole,  &c.  In  local, 
marine,  aud  sylvan  subjects,  Bennett,  Whymper, 
Fahey,  McKewau,  Cook,  Vacher,  Philp,  &c.,  have 
contributed  largely ; and  many  of  their  works — espe- 
cially the  minor  productions — are  highly  meritorious. 

No.  6.  ‘ Les  Poissons  Rouges — Marly  en  1760,’ 
E.  Morin.  This  is  a picture  of  the  fashionable 
tone  prevalent  among  our  neighbours  a hundred 
years  ago.  The  figures  are  numerous,  and  distributed 
on  that  very  excellent  basis  of  composition,  the  steps 
of  a garden  terrace.  The  manner,  style,  and  relative 
dispositions  of  the  figures,  pronounce  their  con- 
versation refined  and  witty.  The  drawing  is  French 
in  taste ; the  nearer  figures  would,  with  advantage, 
have  borne  colour  more  positive,  with  little  dis- 
turbance to  the  remoter  groups. 

No.  10.  ‘ Glengariffe,  Ireland,’  W.  Bennett. 
The  finish  of  this  drawing  is  the  very  antipodes 
of  pretty  smoothness.  From  an  elevated  point  of 
view — abounding  in  that  kind  of  foreground  wealth 
which  lies  like  precious  ore  in  the  nearer  sections 
of  such  subjects— we  look  down  on  a lake  that  lies 
in  a basin  formed  among  hills,  the  summits  of  which, 
iu  distance,  mingle  with  the  clouds.  It  is  an  effec- 
tive drawing — aud  it  looks  as  if  painted  with  little 
labour,  and  at  once. 

No.  11.  ‘ The  Stye  Head  Pass,  Wastdale,  Cum- 
berland,’ James  Fahey.  The  subject  is  perhaps 
not  very  attractive,  but  the  drawing  has  the  valuable 
quality  of  the  veritable  portraiture  of  rock  and  fell. 
There  is  a naturalism  sufficiently  circumstantial  to 
detail  to  us  even  the  geology  of  the  place. 

No.  14.  ‘ Blowing  Fresh,  Fowey  Harbour,  Corn- 
wall,’ S.  Cook.  The  breeze  we  feel  to  be  fresh, 
according  to  the  title;  the  entire  surface  of  the 
picture  speaks  of  wind,  which,  as  the  tide,  from  its 
fall  ou  the  sand,  seems  to  be  retiring,  may  have  been 
a gale  before  high  water.  The  artist  has  dwelt  upon 
the  point  of  his  description  with  the  utmost  felicity. 

No.  18.  ‘The  Home  of  the  Sea-fowl — the  Bass 
Rock,  Early  Summer’s  Morning,’  J.  W.  Whymper. 
It  is  a daring  essay  to  plant  the  Bass  thus  in  the 
middle  of  a picture  without  any  other  compensating 
quantities;  but  really, in  the  way  iu  which  it  is  treated, 
we  could  not  wish  it  otherwise.  The  sea  is  perfectly 
calm,  the  rock  is  partially  veiled  by  the  mists  of  the 
morning,  aud  there  are  already  on  the  wing  hundreds 
of  sea-mews,  gulls,  and  kittivvakes,  wheeling  and 
screaming  their  exultation  round  their  nests  and 
nestlings.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  boldest  pictures 
of  the  Bass  we  have  ever  seen. 

No.  22.  ‘ Example,’  W.  Lee.  A veiy  natural 
incident,  which  we  have  seen — if  the  painter  has  not 
— in  a French  church.  A mother,  a peasant  of  the 
coast,  has  placed  her  child  before  her  on  the  prie-dieu, 
at  mass.  The  sweetness  of  the  drawing  consists  in 
its  pure  simplicity.  The  principal  figure  is  round, 
accurately  drawn,  very  characteristic,  and  shows 
altogether  a marked  advance  iu  feeling  and  execution 
on  antecedent  works. 

No.  32.  ‘ The  Road  by  the  Mill-stream,’  E.  War- 
ren. This  scene,  which  is  closed  by  trees,  and 
contains  a brook,  a rude  bridge,  and  a variety  of 
supplementary  material,  is  one  of  that  class  irre- 
sistible to  tree  painters;  it  is  finished  with  great 
exactitude,  but  the  use  of  white  is  somewhat  too 
apparent. 

No.  37.  ‘ Corn-field,  Kent,’  II.  Bennett.  This 
grey,  broad,  and  low-toned  drawing  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  made  on  the  spot,  aud  no  contributive 
item  had  been  forgotten. 

No.  42.  ‘ Leipzig,’  Thomas  S.  Boys.  This  sub- 
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ject  seems  principally  to  be  the  Rathhaus  in  the 
market-place ; it  is  a small  picture,  agreeable  in 
colour  and  conscientiously  finished. 

No.  50.  ‘Tantallon  Castle,’  J.  W.  Whymper.  It 
is  low  tide,  and  the  ruin  is  viewed  from  a direction 
seaward,  whereby  is  obtained  an  expanse  of  fore- 
ground, covered  with  blocks  of  stone,  that  play  an 
important  part  in  the  drawing,  as  subduing  the 
importance  of  the  castle,  which  ought  to  be  the 
principal  object ; this  foreground  has  engrossed  the 
artist’s  attention,  insomuch  that  it  becomes  the  in- 
teresting passage  of  the  drawing. 

No.  54.  * * * * W.  Lee. 

“ In  mother's  love  there  hides  a spell 
Maternal  hearts  alone  can  see, 

Transcending  all  that  tears  may  tell, 

Or  man  could  be.” 

The  subject  is  a mother  earnestly  contemplating,  and 
uttering  a silent  prayer  for,  her  sleeping  child.  We 
seldom  see  this  natural  relation  described  with  more 
fervent  feeling  than  in  this  drawing,  which  is 
throughout  most  natural  and  unaffected. 

No.  64.  ' The  Drinking  Song,’  L.  Hague.  The 
song  to  which  we  listen  here  is  that  in  the  second 
act  of  Othello : — 

“ And  let  mo  the  canikin  clink,  clink, 

And  let  me  the  canikin  clink. 

A soldier's  a man, 

And  life's  but  a span, 

Why  then  let  a soldier  dri  nk." 

But  the  quotation  had  been  better  omitted,  because 
the  figures  present  arc  costumed  as  of  the  seventeenth 
century — the  period,  as  to  dress,  most  commonly 
chosen  by  Mr.  Haghe.  The  subject  in  reality  is 
one  of  those  guard-room  sceues  which  the  artist 
paints  with  such  truth  aud  devotion;  but  it  is  not  so 
minutely  finished  as  others  which  have  preceded  it. 

No.  73.  ‘Good  News,’  J.  II.  Mole.  This  inci- 
dent takes  place  before  the  door  of  a Highland 
cottage,  where  is  assembled  a group  interested  in  the 
news  from  far  away.  A stalwart  Highland  fanner 
is  the  principal  figure,  and  he  reads  aloud  a letter 
which  the  postman,  or  boy,  rather,  has  placed  in  his 
hands.  It  is  a large  drawing,  finished  throughout 
with  the  most  careful  elaboration. 

No.  81.  ‘ Langley  Castle,’  W.  Bennett.  A 
drawing  remarkable  for  a description  of  space  set 
forth  without  any  miuute  and  refined  manipulation. 
We  look  over  the  ruin  and  across  a valley,  beyond 
which  the  ground  rises  to  considerable  elevation, 
and  retires  to  a distant  horizon. 

No.  85.  ‘ The  Spy — a Scene  in  the  Archbishop’s 
room,  in  the  Castle  of  Salzburg,’  L.  Hague.  This 
room  is  admirably  drawn.  The  archbishop  himself  is 
seated  in  a large  recess,  with  certain  of  his  officers 
apparently  auditing  his  accounts.  The  recess  is 
lighted  by  a large  ancient  window,  glazed  with  small 
round  plaques  of  glass,  and  opposed  to  this  is  the 
dark  figure  of  his  commandant,  wrhose  sergeants 
bring  in  “the  spy.”  The  effect  produced  by  the 
relief  of  the  dominant  figure  against  the  window  is 
very  striking,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  is  of  the 
masterly  character  found  in  the  pictures  of  this 
painter. 

No.  87.  ‘Blowing  Hard — Luggers  running  for 
Calais,’  T.  S.  Robins.  Showing  principally  a French 
fishing-boat  reeling  under  her  foresail  in  arising  sea. 
The  sky  is  extremely  suggestive. 

No.  91.  ‘A  Shady  Nook,’  J.  W.  Wiiymper.  A 
study  of  a large  and  spreading  tree ; the  gnarled  and 
broken  bole  is  a successful  imitation  of  nature. 

No.  97-  ‘The  Apside  of  the  Church  of  St.  Pierre, 
at  Caen,’  T.  S.  Boys.  This  part  of  the  church, 
which  is  remarkably  beautiful,  is  sketched  by  every 
architectural  draughtsman  who  visits  Caen.  It 
stands  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Ome,  and  the 
contrast  between  this  portion  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  meaner  edifices  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  con- 
stitutes the  picture. 

No.  107.  ‘Cathedral,  &c.,  Dijon,’  W.  N.  Hard- 
wick. This  cathedral  is  not,  from  any  point,  a 
picturesque  subject,  but  from  the  view  which  we  have 
of  it  here,  it  shows  only  a fa9adc  of  buttresses. 

No.  114.  ‘The  Bay  of  Naples,’  T.  L.  Row- 
botham.  The  view  leads  the  eye  round  the  shores 
of  the  bay  to  the  extreme  right,  where  it  is  ter- 
minated by  Vesuvius.  The  place  declares  itself  at 
once  ; the  drawing  is  careful  and  smooth— too 
much  so. 

No.  117.  ‘View  from  the  Punta  di  Tragara, 
Capri,  Gulf  of  Naples;  showing  Monte  Salaro,  the 


Castello,  the  Town  of  Capri,  and  the  Certosa, 
C.  Vacher.  Few  artists  visit  Capri,  and  the 
points  of  this  portion  of  the  island  are  not  suffi- 
ciently tempting  to  offer  an  inducement  to  those 
who  may  see  it  here.  The  drawing  is  most  care- 
fully worked  out,  but  it  presents  an  appearance  so 
arid  and  barren  as  to  seem  incapable  of  sustaining 
animal  life, — where  can  the  animals  whose  name  it 
bears,  have  picked  even  the  scantiest  nutriment? 

No.  1 22.  * * * * G.  Hovvse.  A small  drawing 
— a representation,  as  it  were,  of  a guard -room  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  numerous  figures. 

No.  129.  ‘View  from  Munstcad  Heath,’  W. 
Maplestone.  The  point  whence  this  view  is  taken 
is  a rough  piece  of  foreground,  beyond  which  a 
landscape  stretches  to  distance  under  a twilight  sky. 
We  have  seen  evening  effects  of  great  beauty,  which 
have  been  exhibited  by  the  painter ; this  work,  how- 
ever, falls  short  of  our  remembrances  of  preceding 
productions. 

No.  130.  ‘Cetara,  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,’  T.  L. 
Rowbotham.  The  buildings  generally  in  the  works 
of  this  artist  look  all  neat,  new,  aud  shining — he 
must  sometimes  meet  with  elderly  edifices.  There 
is,  perhaps,  here  less  parade  of  colour  than  usual ; 
still  there  might,  with  advantage,  be  more  of  effect. 

No.  135.  ‘A  Field  Day  iu  the  last  Century,’ 
H.  Tidey.  Without  having  seen  this  drawing,  the 
title  would  have  led  to  the  conception  of  a stiff  mili- 
tary array  in  the  days  of  pipe-clay,  powder,  and 
pig-tails ; but  no,  it  is  a pleasant  illustration  of 
what  a picnic  might  have  been  about  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  figures  have  dis- 
tributed themselves  on  a grassy  slope,  and  the  inci- 
dents are  those  common  to  such  assemblages.  The 
work  has  cost  the  artist  much  anxious  study : the 
observance  of  the  etiquettes  of  art  is  stringent  to 
timidity ; the  drawing,  breadth,  and  harmonies,  are 
unexceptionable. 

No.  147.  ‘ The  Lizard  Light-houses,’  James 

G.  Piiilp.  The  light-houses  are  of  no  import  here, 
as  the  drawing  is  professedly  a study  of  rocks ; 
those  of  the  cliff  on  which  the  light-houses  stand. 
The  subject  is  drawn  with  firmness  and  coloured 
with  truth — qualities  which  distinguish  also  No.  144, 

‘ Looking  towards  Kyuance  from  Trevillian  Beach, 
Lizard.’ 

No.  155.  ‘ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,’  C.  H. 
Weigall.  This  is  the  scene  in  which  Marlow  is 
discovered  on  his  knees  before  Miss  Ilardcastle. 
The  cast  of  the  scene  refers  at  once  to  the  drama  of 
the  last  century, — from  which  to  paint,  in  those,  our 
uudramatic  times,  some  hardihood  is  necessary. 

No.  162.  ‘ Iiurstmonceaux  Castle,  Sussex,’ 

J.  Chase.  This  beautiful  ruin  is  the  remnant  of 
one  of  the  earliest  brick-built  mansions  in  Eng- 
land. The  portion  here  given  is  the  faijade,  seen 
from  near  the  gate  over  the  dry  fosse ; it  is,  there- 
fore, little  else  than  a picture  of  a handsome  brick 
front,  more  roughened  into  picturesque  quality  than 
the  original, — but  we  recognise  the  ruin  at  once. 

No.  168.  ‘ Ancient  Oaks,’  H.  C.  Pidgeon. 
The  trunks,  leafage,  relief,  and  entire  circumstance 
of  the  subject,  could  only  be  obtained  from  nature  ; 
the  disposiiions  are  such  as  cannot  be  improvised. 
No.  239,  ‘ The  Valley  of  the  Thames,’  by  the  same 
artist,  presents  us  with  a glimpse  of  such  scenery 
as  we  see  about  Marlow,  Henley,  and  Maidenhead ; 
having  also  that  stamp  of  veracity  derivable  only 
from  converse  with  nature. 

No.  169.  ‘At  Prague,’  J.  S.  Prout.  The 
subject  is  very  modestly  brought  forward  as  a small 
drawing ; less  effective  material  is  constantly  worked 
into  very  dull  pictures.  Of  No.  326,  ‘ Italian 
River  Scene,’  the  same  may  be  said  ; the  subject  is 
interesting  and  richly  coloured. 

No.  170.  ‘ The  Pleasure  Party,’  E.  G.  Warren. 
This  reunion  seems  to  be  a water  picnic,  held  in  a 
boat  lying  at  the  brink  of  a stream,  in  the  shade 
of  a hawthorn-tree  — on  the  drawing  of  which 
much  care  has  been  bestowed,  as  it  is  the  principal 
object  in  the  composition. 

No.  178.  ‘ Balmoral  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  the 
Highland  residence  of  Her  Majesty.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  Loch-na-Gar,’  D.  H.  McKewan.  The 
loch  must  be  content  to  be  supposed,  for  even  with 
the  aid  of  a good  glass  wrc  cannot  make  it  out. 
But  every  combination  is  romantic:  the  castle  is 
on  the  right,  and  beyond  it  rise  the  deer-forests 
and  mountains  that  characterise  the  country,  and 
which,  by  the  clouds  that  rest  on  the  shoulders  of 


the  hills,  the  artist  means  to  describe,  as — in  the 
language  of  an  ancient  grumbler — a “ ryght  humor- 
ouse  regione.” 

No.  182.  ‘ The  Song  of  the  Georgian  Maiden,’ 
II.  Warren.  With  all  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the 
glowing  and  voluptuous  descriptions  of  Moore,  the 
artist  has  surcharged  his  composition,  and  unneces- 
sarily augmented  his  labour.  The  subject  is  from 
‘The.  Light  of  the  Harem,’  being  the  feast  given  by 
Selim ; aud  the  immediate  incident  is  the  Georgian 
rapturously  singing  to  the  accompanimeut  of  her 
syrinda.  The  work  is  large,  abounding  in  the  most 
brilliant  hues,  and  marvellously  minute  in  the  reali- 
zation of  textures  of  all  kinds. 

No.  195.  ‘ Transept  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark, 
Venice,’  L.  Haghe.  In  Flemish  interiors,  aud  in 
the  society  of  municipal  celebrities,  burgher  guards- 
men of  the  days  of  doublet  and  hose,  Mr.  Haghe 
stands  alone;  but  this  St.  Mark’s  of  Venice,  with 
the  Doge,  and  all  the  state  of  the  amphibious  re- 
public, does  not  come  so  kindly  home  to  us  as  those 
brewers  and  leather-sellers  of  Antwerp,  whose  very 
presence  is  an  invitation  to  a feast.  This  represents 
the  triumphal  restoration  to  the  Doge  of  the  flag  of 
the  republic,  by  the  General  Carmaniole,  after  the 
victory  of  Macalo,  in  1428.  The  church  is  thronged 
with  figures,  all  attesting  to  a military  triumph.  It 
is  an  effort,  aud  a laborious  one,  but  we  had  rather 
have  fallen  into  the  fellowship  of  some  of  the  good 
citizens  of  Bruges  or  Ghent. 

No.  21 2.  ‘ The  Vicar  of  Wakefield — Family  pic- 
ture,’ W.  H.  Kearney.  We  mention  this  work 
only  to  express  some  surprise  that  it  has  not  been 
painted  before,  read  and  re-read  as  has  been  Gold- 
smith’s popular  novel.  The  composition  has  many 
figures,  but  they  are  without  character,  and  the 
whole  wants  finish. 

No.  218.  ‘ Noah,  a miracle  play,  performed  in 
the  streets  of  Hull,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,’  E.  H.  Cokbould.  This  is  going  far  in 
search  of  a subject — it  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that 
such  a theme  could  be  treated  otherwise  than  as  a 
commission.  Mr.  Corbould,  however,  commuuicates 
a certain  dramatic  interest  to  everything  he  does : 
this  drawing,  crowded  with  figures,  and  partaking 
much  of  the  grotesque  pageants  of  the  middle  ages, 
is  not  devoid  of  that  kind  of  merit  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  works  of  the  artist ; but  we  think 
that  Hull,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  might 
supply  material  preferable  to  this. 

No.  227.  ‘ Fruit  and  Flowers,’  Mrs.  Margetts. 
A rich  and  brilliant  composition,  consisting  of  a 
vase,  grapes,  peaches,  &c. 

No.  231.  ‘ The  Summer  bed  of  a Mountain 
Stream,  at  the  foot  of  the  Stye  Head  Pass,  Wastdale, 
Cumberland;  with  Great  Gable,  Great  End,  and 
part  of  Scawfell,’  James  Fahey.  A topographical 
study,  worked  out  in  a manner  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  observer  of  its  representing  very  faithfully 
the  place  which  it  professes  to  picture.  The  fore- 
ground is  a wilderness  of  boulders,  as  if  all  the 
stones  cast  behind  them  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
had  lodged  here,  but  had  not  become  animated. 
It  is  something  to  paint  with  the  solidity  we  find  in 
this  drawing. 

No.  266. ‘Ilis  Own  Trumpeter,’  Emily  Farmer. 
A child  with  a toy  trumpet : generally  clear  in  colour, 
but  the  eyes  want  more  shade. 

No.  267-  ‘Polish  Fowls,’  Charles  H.  Weigall. 
These  birds  are  extremely  well  drawn;  they  are 
animated,  and  are  marked  by  a peculiar  character 
which  we  must  accept  as  the  “ Polish.”  Other 
groups  of  Hamburgh  and  Dorking  fowls,  Mr. 
Weigall  sets  forth  with  equal  felicity. 

No.  267.  ‘The  Christmas  Carol,’  Harrison 
Weir.  It  is  sung  by  a redbreast,  seated  on  a spray 
in  a snowy  landscape : an  interesting  drawing. 

No.  290.  ‘Hollyhocks,’  Fanny  Harris.  Very 
natural  and  very  bright  in  hue ; studied  as  if  from 
the  growing  flowers,  aud  consequently  less  formal 
than  in  any  bouquet  arrangement. 

No.  309.  ‘The  Serpentine  Rocks,  Kynancc  Cove, 
Cornwall,’  S.  Cook.  This  is  one  of  the  best  draw- 
ings Mr.  Cook  has  ever  executed ; to  say  nothing  of 
the  sky  and  atmospheric  distance,  the  foreground 
patch  of  sand  is  most  simply,  most  charmingly, 
dealt  with. 

There  are  many  other  admirable  works  which  we 
regret  we  cannot  even  enumerate,  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  on  our  columns. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH  PICTURES. 


The  French  pictures  arc  exhibited,  as  usual,  at  the 
gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  to  which  a more  commodious 
entrance  has  been  pierced  through  the  house  No.  120. 
The  collection  consists  of  172  works,  to  some  of 
which  attach  the  names  of  certain  of  the  most  cele- 
brated genristes  of  the  French  school, — that  re- 
spectable middle  class  in  whom  resides  the  strength 
of  the  French  commonwealth  of  painting.  Meisson- 
nier,  Plassan,  Fichel,  Edouard  Frere,  Schlesinger, 
Troyer,  and  others  of  the  same  category,  are  ably 
represented  here,  and  they  are  not  so  political  as  to 
aspire  to  history,  nor  so  facetious  as  to  condescend  to 
caricature.  By  the  way,  we  are  happy  in  not 
finding  Biard  in  the  catalogue — his  line  of  extrava- 
ganza constitutes  a profound  limit  below  which  no 
other  humorous  essayist  has  yet  descended.  As 
this  exhibition  is  formed  of  pictures  all  possessing 
such  a degree  of  merit  as  may  cause  them  to  be 
regarded  with  some  public  interest,  they  must  be 
considered  as  a very  favourable  representation  of 
French  Art.  They  are  not  the  contributions  of  a 
body  of  privileged  artists,  of  many  degrees  of  emi- 
nence, but  of  which  five- sixths  of  those  degrees  are 
bad ; they  have  all  been  signalized  in  the  salons  of 
recent  years.  There  is  nothing  by  Delaroche,  nor 
Vernet,  nor  even  by  many  of  the  followers  of  Ingres, 
nor  any  of  the  canvases  of  any  of  the  state  painters — 
these  are  generally  commissions  ; were  they  not  so, 
their  chances  of  sale  among  us  would  be  small.  The 
French  do  not  paint  from  their  literature,  though 
they  could  do  it  with  such  striking  effect.  We  do 
not  consider  the  galleries  of  Versailles  as  at  all 
illustrative  of  French  nature  in  Art,  although  in  a 
great  degree  indicative  of  French  nature  in  war. 
As  the  early  Madonnas  and  Crucifixions  were  painted 
to  whet  a religious  faith  which  reposed  on  tradition, 
so  are  these  works  proposed  as  illustrating  articles 
of  a political  faith  which  long  ago,  like  the  typical 
beast  of  Scripture,  has  swallowed  up  the  other  faith. 
Our  neighbours,  we  say,  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
their  literature — long  have  we  looked,  but  with 
little  relief,  for  Moliere,  Corneille,  Le  Sage,  or  that 
especial  exquisite,  Rabelais.  We  hear  occasionally 
the  bleating  and  the  purring  of  some  of  La  Fontaine’s 
happy  family;  but  the  pomps  of  Racine,  and  the 
honied  sentiment  of  Fenelon,  which  prompted  dreams 
that  the  school  of  David  despaired  of  embodying, 
are  definitely  laid  aside.  We  are,  at  home,  saturated 
with  the  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  and  have  even  con- 
sumed the  author  in  every  palatable  form ; and  while, 
in  the  highest  strain  of  epic  art,  the  painters  of  the 
first  French  revolution  were  celebrating  Brutus,  the 
Horatii,  and  Scsevola,  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  aud  others, 
down  to  the  nebular  luminaries  of  our  system,  were 
painting  Shakspere,  Milton,  Defoe,  and  John  Bun- 
yan.  Since,  however,  the  French  produce  such 
exquisite  genre  pictures,  we  cannot  complain  of  the 
misapplication  of  the  national  genius.  We  see  in 
these  small  works  qualities  which  are  not  attainable 
in  their  larger  productions ; for,  as  it  is  even  now  in 
Pall  Mall,  so  it  always  has  been — that  is,  that  in  play- 
ful incident  their  narrative  is  in  every  way  superior 
to  their  recital  of  grave  history.  Properly  speaking, 
these  works,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  French  school,  are  not  subject-pictures, 
— they  are  simply  figures  to  which  names  are  given, 
like  so  many  of  the  minor  productions  of  our  own 
school ; but  they  are  enriched  with  the  most  capti- 
vating qualities  of  Art.  They  display  elegance  in 
composition,  refinement  in  tone,  and  epicurism  in 
colour.  They  are  all  interior  scenes : all  our  single 
figures  are  treated  with  open  scenery. 

But  to  refer  particularly  to  those  under  notice : — 
There  are  two  pictures  by  Ary  Scheffer,  from  his 
favourite  source  of  inspiration : one  is  ‘Margaret 
at  the  Well;’  but  there  are  three  figures,  the  other 
two  being  the  gossips,  and  standing  apart.  The 
purpose  of  the  painter  has  been  to  express,  personally 
and  morally,  her  fallen  estate.  In  her  features  is 
written — 

“Meinc  Ruh'  ist  hin, 

Mein  Ilerz  ist  schwer;” 

and  we  see  otherwise  embodied  the  allusion — 

“ Sie  fiittert  zwei,  wenn  sic  iszt  und  trinkt." 

There  is  in  the  face,  perhaps,  scarcely  the  beauty 
with  which  Faust  was  so  infatuated ; but  nothiug  can 


be  more  physically  true  than  the  impersonation. 
The  hands  and  arms  are  somewhat  heavy  ■.  the  fea- 
tures arc  youthful,  though  beginning  to  be  matured 
in  sorrow.  The  figure  is  of  the  size  of  life.  The 
second  is  ‘ Faust  with  the  Poison  Cup.’  He  is 
seated;  he  grasps  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and 
turns  the  head,  looking  upwards.  M.  Scheffer  is 
undoubtedly  a master  of  expression : in  this  figure 
we  see,  as  iu  the  words  of  Mephistopheles,  that — 

“ Ihn  siittigt  keine  Lust,  ihm  g'niigt  kein  Gliick, 

So  bulilt  er  fort  nach  wechselden  Gestaltcn." 

The  difference  between  the  cast  of  feature  in  this 
figure  and  iu  that  of  Margaret  is  very  marked, — the 
artist  adheres  professedly  in  the  former  to  an  ordi- 
nary type  of  beauty,  which  he  supersedes  by  the 
enunciation  of  the  deep  sentiment  of  Gothe’s  con- 
ceptions. 

By  Comte  there  are  four  pictures,  of  which  the 
best  is  ‘ The  Trial  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.’  The  scene 
is  a room  in  the  Tower,  and  the  bishops  and  other 
dignitaries  express  fully  the  dark  fanaticism  of  the 
time.  Lady  Jane  does  not  realise  the  historical 
character : this,  however,  is  the  most  earnest  of 
M.  Comte’s  works,  of  which  the  others  are — 
‘ Benvenuto  Cellini  receiving  the  Visit  of  Francis  I.,’ 
‘Jeanne  D’Albret  buying  from  Jean  Pare,  the  court 
mercer,  the  gloves  poisoned  by  order  of  Catheriue 
de  Medici,’  and  ‘ The  Sorceress.*  Cellini  receives 
Francis  in  his  workshop,  where  we  see  in  a recess  his 
Cyclopes  at  work.  The  king  appears  iu  that  parade 
of  costume  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  followed  by  a 
train  of  court  attendants.  And  iu  the  third  picture 
we  find  Jeanne  D’Albret,  seated  before  the  counter  of 
Pare.  At  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  leaning  on  it, 
stands  one  of  the  gallants  of  the  court,  bedecked  in 
all  the  bravery  of  the  time.  These  two  are  costume 
pictures,  and  the  dresses  arc  correctly  and  well 
painted  ; but  the  composition  is  so  full  as  to  reduce 
the  importance  of  the  figures,  and  Celliui  is  a sug- 
geslio  falsi,  being,  as  we  see  bim  here,  a handsome 
man,  whereas  we  know  full  well  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly plain.  The  limbs  of  the  king  the  painter 
might  have  safely  improved ; but  his  nose,  being  an 
historical  fact,  immitigable  and  absolute,  must  be 
conscientiously  dealt  with. 

‘ The  Italian  Shepherd,’  by  Couture,  shows  us  a 
figure  standing  devoutly  before  a cross,  repeating  his 
evening  prayer.  We  are  invited  here  to  consider 
the  expression,  which  is  eminently  successful : the 
execution  otherwise  is  ostentatiously  free.  ‘ The 
Disconsolate  ’ is  a life-sized  quasi-nude  figure,  appa- 
rently an  academical  study,  painted  of  the  size  of  life, 
with  perfect  truth  of  colour. 

‘ Reading  the  Scriptures,’  by  Muller,  we  have 
some  remembrance  of  having  seen  at  Manchester; 
it  would  have  been  much  more  effective  as  a small 
picture ; while  ‘ Calvin  refusing  the  Sacrament  to 
the  Scoffers,’  by  Lugardon,  a semi-sacred  subject, 
with  great  scope  for  severe  expression,  would  have 
beeu  more  worthily  treated  as  a large  picture. 

By  Meissonnier  there  are  two  pictures — both  are 
gems ; and  we  must  do  full  and  entire  justice  to  the 
constancy  aud  truth  of  M.  Meissonnier,  for  the  noble 
manner  in  which  he  endures  the  trials  of  prosperity. 
His  adoration  of  his  art  is  mauifest  in  his  works. 
These  pictures  are,  of  course,  minute.  One  he  calls 
‘ The  Study,’  the  other  ‘ A Courtier ; ’ the  former  is 
a man  in  black,  seated  reading  at  a window;  the  latter 
is  an  erect  figure  in  the  costume  of  the  last  century, 
very  much  like  a man  in  livery,  but  we  must  take 
M.  Meissonnier’s  word  for  his  being  a courtier.  His 
coat  is  a yellowish  drab,  his  waistcoat  is  red,  with 
nether  continuations,  including  the  stockings,  of  the 
same  colour.  We  suspect  M.  Meissonnier  of  photo- 
graphy, but  we  know  nobody  who  paints  so  well 
from  solar  pictures.  We  know  that  coat,  and  have 
a slight  acquaintance  with  the  waistcoat ; we  have 
traced  them  for  years  in  association  with  that  famous 
three-cornered  hat,  which  is  not  in  this  picture.  But 
enough  of  these  two  works, — we  commend  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  Microscopic  Society. 

‘ Barbaro,  a favourite  sporting  Dog,’  is  by 
Rosa  Bonheur : an  extraordinary  looking  animal,  in 
which  everything  is  consecrated  to  nature,  and 
nothing  to  sentiment.  ‘ The  Plough,’  also  by  this 
lady,  shows  a peasant  ploughing  with  a yoke  of  two 
cows  (?),  which  are  admirably  drawn — the  force  of 
their  muscular  action  is  nature  itself.  We  confess 
we  do  not  understand  the  projection  of  the  shadows 
in  this  picture,  but  we  will  not  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  Madlle.  Bonheur.  In  neither  of  these  pictures  is 


there  any  parade  of  execution — everything  bespeaks 
a humble  adoration  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  works  of  Plassan  are — ‘The  Return  from 
Nurse,’  ‘ The  Music  Lesson,’  ‘ The  Nurse,’  * The 
Tailor,’ — all  of  which  are  worked  out  with  a tender- 
ness that,  in  many  cases,  refines  the  picture  beyond 
the  merits  of  the  subject. 

Again,  Schlesinger,  in  the  same  class  of  incident, 
has  sent  the  * The  First-born,’  ‘ The  Foot-bath,’ 
‘The  Toilet,’  ‘The  Parlour-maid,’ and  a larger  work 
entitled,  ‘ The  Family  are  out,’ — in  all  of  which  the 
figures  arc  well  painted,  but  the  composition  is  gene- 
rally surcharged. 

The  contributions  of  Edward  Frere  are,  ‘ Children 
shelling  Peas,’  ‘ The  Cradle,’  ‘The  Milkmaid,’  ‘ The 
Gleaner  Boy,’  and  ‘ The  Little  Epicure,’ — all  small 
pictures,  worked  out  with  a sweetness  which  not 
only  commands  admiration  of  the  works,  but  inspires 
us  with  an  interest  beyond  the  pictures : we  would 
know  where  he  picks  up  as  models  such  ragged, 
dirty,  sweet,  picturesque  little  urchins — or  can  the 
amiability  be  all  his  own  ? Fichel  continues  this 
fascinating  genre  in  ‘The  Wedding  Repast,’ ‘The 
Musician,’  ‘ The  Duet,’  ‘ The  Pipe.’ 

Troyer  has  sent  a remarkable  work,  entitled,  ‘ A 
Market-day  in  Brittany,’  full  of  rustic  figures,  most 
faithful  in  character,  and  brought  together  with 
great  skill : he  has  also  * The  Convalescent,’  and 
‘Needle  Girls.’ 

‘Turkeys,’  by  Juliette  Bonheur,  consists  of  a valu- 
able flock  of  these  birds ; aud  another,  ‘ Fowls,’ 
evinces  study  and  earuestuess  in  the  drawing. 

Brochart,  so  famous  for  his  crayon  studies,  has 
four  heads  quite  as  careful  as  any  we  have  ever  seen 
by  him ; they  are  entitled,  ‘ Coquetry,’  ‘ Simplicity,’ 

‘ Intrigue,’  aud  ‘ Candour.’  This  artist  has  carried 
crayon  painting  to  its  utmost  excellence.  He  is 
perhaps  less  mellow  than  some  of  the  pastellistes  of 
the  last  century ; but  he  has  brought  the  material  to 
a triumphant  finesse. 

W.  Wyld,  an  Englishman,  but  a French  artist, 
exhibits  a large  work,  ‘ The  Grand  Canal,  at  Venice,’ 
painted  with  unimpeachable  truth  and  uncompro- 
mising firmness  : aud  by  Ziem  there  is  ‘ The  Even- 
ing Prayer  at  Constantinople,’  a large  and  glowing 
work  reminding  us  of  Claude  aud  Turner,  as  to  its 
effect.  We  know  not  what  the  evening  light  may 
be  at  Constantinople,  but  it  is,  iu  this  picture,  more 
of  an  orange  hue  than  we  see  it  iu  our  climate. 

‘The  Zingari,’  by  Decamps,  is  a small  picture,  in 
which  the  forms  are  studiously  indefinite — something 
in  feeling  like  water-colour;  but  it  is  genial  and 
harmonious  in  its  tints. 

Le  Poittevin  exhibits  this  year  only  one  picture, 

‘ Sailors  at  Rest,’  a sea-side  scene, — not  so  careful  as 
others  of  his  productions  which  have  been  exhibited 
in  this  room. 

The  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Stylemau  le 
Strange,  aud  that  of  the  Marchioness  of  Styleman 
le  Strange,  are  by  Edward  Dubufe:  the  latter,  espe- 
cially, is  a work  of  infinite  sweetness,  combining 
breadth  with  the  most  fastidious  finish. 

By  Isabey  there  is  but  one  work,  ‘ Sailors  drawing 
a Boat  up  on  the  Beach ;’  and  in  the  same  class 
there  are  subjects  by  Hoguet,  a ‘ Coast  Scene,’  and 
‘ Uuloading  Boats.’ 

Kiorboe,  an  animal  painter  of  reputation,  exhibits 
‘A  Shetland  Pony;’  and,  in  the  same  department, 
Palizzi,  also  favourably  known  to  us,  has  * Goats  and 
Donkey,’  ‘ Boy  opening  the  Gateway,’  ‘ Geese,  Boy, 
and  Donkey.’ 

By  Vau  Leben,  ‘ Too  Late  for  School,’  shows  the 
pedagogue  expelling  the  loiterers  from  the  door. 
The  facade  of  the  schoolhouse,  by  the  way,  here 
constitutes  the  picture.  This  name  attaches  also  to 
‘ The  Birdcatcher,’  and  ‘ Return  from  Labour.’ 

There  are  in  the  collection  no  pre-Raffaellite  ten- 
dencies. There  is  more  of  the  uniformity  of  a 
school  than  among  ourselves.  Absolutism  has  ex- 
tended to  painting;  and  from  what  we  see  and 
know,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  any  of  the  leaders 
of  our  purist  movement  would  rise  to  the  coveted 
glories  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  That  uniformity 
of  feeliug  extends  to  the  most  ordinary  surfaces, 
and  even  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  shades  on 
the  face  : yet,  withal,  there  is  a charm  in  these 
little  works  we  would  gladly  see  imported  into  our 
own  pictures  of  the  corresponding  class. 

The  exhibition  cannot  fail  to  be  very  useful  to 
our  school. 
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THE  PKE-TITIANITES, 

INCLUDING  GIORGIONE.* 

On  the  Canareggio,  one  of  the  broadest 
canals,  branching  from  the  Canal  Grande  to- 
wards Mestre,  is  the  Palazzo  Manfrini,  which 
contains  the  best  collection  of  pictures  in 
Venice  after  that  of  the  Academy;  its  peculiar 
interest  being  chiefly  derived  from  its  specimens 
of  Giorgione,  a master  whose  works,  rare  every- 
where, are  so  rare  in  Venice  especially,  that, 
except  the  four  or  five  here,  and  two  in  the 
Academy,  I have  neither  met  with,  nor  heard 
of  any  others,  unless  we  may  also  except  two 
or  three  flakes  of  bright  “orange-tawny”  hue 
on  the  mouldering  faf.ade  overhanging  the 
Rialto.  They  are  all  that  the  salt  south  winds 
have  left  of  those  naked  allegorical  figures 
painted  by  him  there  in  fresco,  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  which  puzzled  Vasari  so  much. 

The  Manfrini  palace,  it  may  be  observed  on 
entering  it,  has  a considerable  garden,  here  a 
rarity.  When  I was  at  Venice  before,  it  was  in 
a condition  of  melancholy  neglect,  very  pathe- 
tically overrun  with  weeds,  amongst  which  the 
superannuated  paths  were  quite  forgetting 
themselves.  Some  old  fallen  sculptures  were 
half  buried;  and  one  or  two  quaint  summer- 
houses, apparently  as  ancient,  at  the  end  of 
divers  little  walks  or  avenues  of  round-headed 
acacias,  looked  very  forlorn  and  tumble-down. 
Mowers,  to  be  sure,  there  were  but  few  or 
none.  Yet,  however  deserted  this  garden 
now,  I feel  thoroughly,  convinced  that  in 
former  times  it  has  witnessed  some  very  fine 
passages  of  cavalier-courtship.  Perhaps  in 
yonder  summer-house,  beyond  these  little  bright 
green  acacias,  Giorgione  may  have  limned  the 
lovely  lady  for  his  picture  still  up  stairs,  ever 
and  anon  throwing  down  his  pencil  and  taking 
up  the  lute,  (for  the  mastery  of  which  it  seems 
he  was  almost  equally  admired  and  sought  in 
his  own  day,)  to  educe  her  Gnest  expressions;  by 
the  power  of  some  old  simple  air,  some  plain 
old  country  madrigal,  calling  up  her  whole 
soul  into  her  eyes,  and  bidding  them  discourse 
eloquently  with  the  boughs  and  the  floating 
clouds  above. 

One  approaches  this  gallery,  too,  with  some- 
thing of  a melancholy  apprehension  that  it  may 
be  for  the  last  time,  since,  according  to  com- 
mon report,  the  Count  Manfrini  has  recently 
been  more  than  once  negotiating  for  the  dis- 
posal of  it  in  the  lump,  or,  at  all  events,  in 
large  divisions.  One  expects  to  read,  all  at 
once,  some  fine  morning  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
that  the  whole  has  been  transported  to  the 
Imperial  Hermitage  near  Petersburg,  for  frigid 
generals  to  turn  up  then*  huge  moustachios  at 
the  pictures,  or  diplomatists  to  be  further  cor- 
rupted by  them  with  cold  patronizing  diletan- 
teism — tiic  conventional  cant  of  criticism ; or 
perhaps  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  we  hear  is  now 
spending  a great  deal  of  money  in  pictures  to 
illustrate  Perdousi,  may  manage  to  secure 
them,  to  ornament  his  harem,  for  the  lively 
astonishment  and  criticism  of  his  ladies,  who, 
no  doubt,  will  be  much  disgusted  with  their 
dirt-like  shadows,  violences  ol  perspective,  and 
general  loose  coarseness  of  execution.  It  would 
be  charming,  indeed,  to  see  the  best  of  them 
in  our  Gallery ; but  probably  some  transient 
qualm  of  economy,  or  momentary  languish- 
ment  of  the  budget,  occurring  at  the  critical 
moment,  may  deprive  us  of  that  satisfaction, 
much  as  it  is  to  be  coveted,  for  the  sake  of 
those  unique  master-pieces  to  which  we  are 
about  to  draw  attention,  the  peerless  Giorgione 
especially. 

How  interesting  are  the  works  of  this  libe- 
rator of  Venetian  art  from  the  exclusive  cap- 
tivity of  the  cloister ! how  delightful  his  pic- 
tures, taken  in  a fresh  and  original  spirit  from 


* Concluded  from  p.  131. 


| the  nature  and  life  around  him ! which,  be- 
; yond  their  religious  aspect,  he  was  the  first 
artist  of  this  part  of  Italy  to  appreciate  in  their 
true  healthiness,  energy,  and  neauty,  elevating 
them  with  a noble,  a sweet,  and  sometimes  a 
melancholy,  fervent,  romantic  feeling,  in  which 
he  stands  unrivalled;  not  chilling  them  with 
the  antique  influences  extending  elsewhere, 
not  deserting  them  for  vague  ideality.  Noble 
are  his  heads  of  the  ardent  youths  ana  cavaliers 
of  his  day,  and  very  lovely  one  or  two  damsels 
he  has  left  us,  of  the  full-grown,  sunny  Venetian 
kind,  who  make  us  almost  begin  to  fancy  that 
Cytherea  herself  is  masked  in  a fair  Venetian’s 
attire.  Handmaids  are  they,  not  of  the  morn- 
ing, but  of  the  evening,  touching  the  soul  like 
some  rich,  soft,  pensive  sunset.  They  are  the 
very  beings  one  dreams  of  on  laying  down 
some  impassioned,  deep-toned,  elegant  romance. 
Sometimes  Giorgione  nrings  these  cavaliers  and 
damsels  together  in  the  sala,  and  at  the  concert, 
enjoying  the  music  which  he  loved  so  well. 
Sometimes  he  places  them  under  the  green- 
wood shades,  filling  up  the  pauses  of  the  lute 
and  plaintive  flageolet  with  the  still  melodies 
of  softened  hearts  and  tender  gazings;  and 
sometimes  he  surrounds  them  with  strange, 
quaint  allegorical  allusions,  which,  you  must 
needs  take  it  for  granted,  are  of  some  deep 
and  tender  import,  though  by  no  means  easily 
intelligible.  Ilis  colouring,  in  the  instances 
most  characteristic,  has  an  intense  swarthy 
glow,  and  his  manner  a peculiarly  grand,  manly 
breadth  and  firmness ; but  the  sweetness,  mel- 
low ripeness,  and  softness  of  both,  on  due 
occasion,  are  nowise  inferior.  His  pencil  strikes 
firmly,  like  a warrior’s  lance,  but  also  it  melts 
in  its  softer  touches,  as  the  lips  of  his  own 
ladies  would  obviously  do  ; in  each  case  adopt- 
ing, in  a word,  the  style  best  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject. And  he  himself  must  have  been  like  a 
hero  of  romance,  and  well  qualified  for  a part 
in  such  scenes  as  he  loved  to  pourtray,  if  the 
remaining  accounts  of  him  are  true.  His  name 
was  characteristic  of  the  tallness  and  dignity  of 
his  person,  as  well  as  of  the  exaltation  of  his 
mind.  His  portrait  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  as 
Kugler  says,  is  “full  of  impassioned  feeling, 
with  a peculiar  melaucholy  in  the  dark,  glow- 
ing eyes.”  Ladies,  ladies,  what  a picture  for 
you  that  is  ! Though  of  the  humblest  origin, 
lie  was,  it  is  related,  remarkable  for  the  charm 
of  his  manners,  as  well  as  for  the  constant  rec- 
titude and  goodness  of  his  conduct ; and  on  the 
lute,  and  in  singing,  as  already  said,  he  excelled 
so  well  that  his  company  was  much  sought  for 
because  of  those  accomplishments.  He  and 
Titian  were  born  in  the  same  year,  and  these 
twin  roses  of  Venetian  art — twin  brothers  in 
mind  and  genius — instead  of  loving  one  another 
in  gratitude  for  intellectual  obligations  beyond 
value  mutually  received,  from  friends,  became, 
before  long,  jealous  and  bitter  rivals.  One  can- 
not wonder,  certainly,  that  Giorgione  should  be 
a little  vexed  and  nettled,  when  told  by  a 
couple  of  gossiping  gentlemen,  whom  he  met 
in  the  street,  that  in  the  paintings  of  the  rivet 
facade  of  the  Fondaco  de  Tedeschi  he  had  sur- 
passed himself ; the  frescoes  on  that  side  being, 
in  fact,  by  Titian,  who  divided  the  external 
decorations  of  the  building  with  him  equally, 
taking  the  street  side,  ana  leaving  the  canal 
fapade  to  his  rival.*  Ever  after  the  period  of 


* Giorgione  most  probably  first  set  the  example  of  deco- 
rating the  facades  of  the  Venetian  palaces  with  frescoes. 
He  painted  the  outside  of  his  own  house  in  that  manner,  as 
a specimen  and  advertisement  of  his  talents,  and  was 
afterwards  much  employed  in  such  work.  All  the  other 
great  painters  of  Venice  followed  in  the  same  course;  and 
the  Byzantine  colonnades  and  marble  incrustations,  and 
graceful  Gothic  traceries  of  the  sea-city,  were  then  accom- 
panied by  a mode  of  ornamentation  so  intellectually 
precious  that  the  boasted  magnificence  of  the  East  must 
have  seemed  something  senseless  and  poor  in  comparison. 
But  now  nothing  of  this  kind  by  the  greater  men  remains, 
except  a few  touches  already  alluded  to  by  Giorgione,  and 
scarcely  so  many  by  Veronese,  in  the  Campo  S.  Maurizio. 
Giorgione  also  occupied  much  time  in  painting  panels  for 


this  disgusting  intimation,  there  was  an  es- 
trangement between  Giorgione  and  his  prudent 
competitor  for  fame,  who,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
from  what  we  know  of  his  cautious,  jealous 
character  in  after  life,  may  not  have  been  quite 
so  prompt  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  he 
derived  from  the  altogether  new  manner  origi- 
nated by  Giorgione,  as  the  other  might  very 
naturally  think  lie  should  have  been.  However 
this  may  be,  Giorgione  continued  to  display  a 
romantic  poetry  of  conception  and  a technical 
power,  which  left  him  no  whit  behind  his  com- 
petitor, till  he  was  unhappily  cut  off  in  his 
thirty-fourth  year.  The  accounts  of  his  death 
are  various.  One  relates  that  he  caught  the 
plague  from  a lady  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  and  who  loved  him  with  reciprocal 
fervour.  He  continued,  it  is  said,  to  visit  and 
tend  her,  without  being  aware  of  the  dangerous, 
infectious  character  of  her  ailment,  and,  taking 
it,  succumbed  to  its  virulence.  This  is  Vasari’s 
version,  but  Ridolfi,  whose  Venetian  account  is 
more  likely  to  be  accurate,  says  he  died  of 
grief  because  of  the  faithlessness  of  his  mis- 
tress, who  eloped  from  his  house  with  Zarotto, 
or  Morto  da  Feltro,  one  of  his  assistants.  It 
may  be  added  that  Morto  (whom  Vasari  de- 
scribes as  a man  of  much  eccentricity  in  his 
mode  of  life,  as  well  as  of  thinking)  eveutually 
renounced  the  Arts,  and,  adopting  the  soldier’s 
life, 'was  killed  valiantly  fighting  before  Zara. 
Romance  will,  of  course,  insist  that  he  was 
driven  to  this  desperate  course  by  the  stings  of 
conscience,  which,  incessantly  reminding  him 
of  his  base  ingratitude  to  Giorgione,  rendered 
life  insupportable. 

Now  liere,  in  this  Manfrini  Gallery,  are  side 
by  side,  (and  may  they  never  be  parted),  two 
exquisite  pictures,  a Giorgione,  and  a some- 
what early  Titian,  which  prove,  more  perhaps 
than  any  others,  how  close  an  intellectual 
sympathy  existed  between  these  zealous  rivals, 
whose  differences  were  as  if  two  twin  stars 
placed  together  by  the  Divine  Hand,  that  they 
might  minister  sweet  interchange  of  varied 
light  and  beauty,  were  to  sever  themselves  into 
malign  and  angry  opposition.  The  Giorgione 
is  the  celebrated  conversation  piece  of  the 
Cavalier,  the  Lady,  and  the  Page,  painted  in 
that  soft,  rich,  mellow  manner  which  is  now 
usually  styled  emphatically  the  Titianesque; 
and  the  Titian  is  a sentimental  Pastoral  with 
allegorical  allusions,  conceived  with  Giorgione’s 
more  fervent  and  melancholy  feeling,  and  cha- 
racterised by  his  tawny  glow  of  colour,  and 
force  almost  verging  on  hardness.  It  is  not 
easy,  at  first,  to  think  of  this  picture  as  other 
than  the  work  of  Titian’s  early  inspircr  in  the 
emancipation  of  Art  from  monkish  mediaeval 
trammels. 

Rut  first  of  the  Giorgione.  It  represents, 
half-length,  some  noble  cavalier  ana  a lady 
attended  by  a young  page ; and  the  beautiful 
female  figure  is  saia  to  be  a portrait  of 
Titian’s  favourite.  La  Violante,  Palma  Vecchio’s 
daughter.  If  the  pretty  lady  who  played  Gior- 
gione false  was  like  her,  one  need  not  wonder 
at  his  flat  despair;  she  must  have  been  so 
utterly  bewitching,  so  rare  and  dear  a creature. 
This  is,  I^think,  one  of  the  very  sweetest,  and 
quite  the  most  intelligently  pensive  of  all  the 
Venetian  Beauties,  whom  Art  has,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  made  me  acquainted  with. 
She  has  verv  much  the  same  face  as  Titian’s 
Flora  in  the'Uffizii  of  Florence,  who  has  passed 
also  for  Palma’s  daughter ; indeed,  I really 
believe  these  visages  are  identical.  But  here 
her  toilet  is  completed;  she  has  donned  a 


those  wonderfully  ornate  articles  of  furniture  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Renaissance  period,  selecting  his  subjects 
chiefly  from  Ovid;  and  two  or  three  of  them,  removed 
from  their  original  settings,  exist.  But,  on  the  whole,  fato 
has  borue  hardly  on  the  works  of  Giorgione,  as  well  as  on 
his  life  ; and  his  reputation  is  furthermore  wronged  by  the 
frequent  attribution  of  feeble  works,  in  which  he  manifestly 
had  no  hand. 
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pretty  velvet  bat  for  a row  in  a gondola ; and 
her  face  is  animated  with  a very  lively  and  in- 
tellectual expression.  The  cavalier  too,  who, 
with  hand  laid  on  hers,  is  looking  back  at  her 
devoutly,  would,  I believe,  quite  satisfy  the 
most  romantic  young  lady’s  tender  aspirations. 
A boy-page  in  a feathered  bonnet,  with  a 
plenitude  of  melancholy  sentiment  in  his  parted 
lips  and  upturned  eye,  completes  the  group 
in  this  most  fascinating  picture;  the  colour  of 
which  is  wholly  made  up  of  warm  soft  brownish 
flesh  tints,  and  deep  rich  brownish  dark  hues 
and  shadowings,  in  ripest  blending— only  a note 
or  two  of  colour,  it  is  true,  but  composing  a 
full  and  tender  harmony.  The  picture,  it 
struck  me,  even  whilst  looking  at  it,  would  do 
passing  well  for  Bassanio  expatiating  on  the 
caskets,  and  the  bright  and  intellectual  Portia 
standing  beside  him,  gazing  on  them  with  a 
sweet  pensive  air,  wrapped  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  eloquence. 

So  much  for  the  Giorgione.  Now  for  the 
Titian  Pastoral,  which  certainly  must  have  been 
painted  in  earnest  and  congenial  emulation  of 
some  of  Giorgione’s  best  and  most  distinctive 
qualities.  The  colour,  as  I have  said,  has  his 
tawny  glow ; and  the  painting  tends  to  that 
peculiar  force  and  firmness  which  are  so  cha- 
racteristic of  him ; and  far  more  than  these, 
there  is  all  his  fine  melancholv  tenderness  of 
sentiment.  A nude  tawny  youth,  seated  on  the 
grass,  is  gazing  with  a deep  and  serious  fond- 
ness on  a girl,  who  reclines  before  him  resting 
her  arms  on  his  knees,  and  looking  up  to  him, 
holding  in  her  hands  the  tibia  or  double  pipe, 
on  which,  no  doubt,  she  has  just  been  play- 
ing some  touching  air.  Two  lovely  children 
lie  asleep  before  them  at  some  little  distance, 
and  a third  has  newly  awakened.  And 
apart  in  the  background  an  old  man  meditates 
on  a skull,  amidst  a lonely,  contemplative, 
intensely-rural  landscape,  which,  wrapped  in 
the  solemn  shades  of  evening,  extends  beyond 
a group  of  rude  shepherds’  cots,  towards  the 
calm,  earth-limiting,  and  boundless  sea.  The 
“Three  Ages,”  the  picture  is  called;  and  here 
we  certainly  see,  rendered  significantly  enough. 
Infancy  asleep  and  just  awakening,  the  tender- 
ness of  Youth,  the  contemplativeness  of  Age. 
The  three  groups  take  no  notice  of  each  other 
whatsoever.  Each  age,  it  cannot  but  be  re- 
marked, is  wrapped  up  in  itself,  and  in  its  own 
pursuits,  with  no  attention  or  sympathy  to 
bestow  on  the  others.*  Meditative  subjects 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  pencil  vies  with  the 
sweetest  and  deepest  tones  of  the  bucolic 
reed,  and  in  which  quaint  little  allegories,  such 
as  Gian  Bellini  sometimes  amused  himself 
with,  are  expressed  with  consummate  art,  were 
equally  common  to  Giorgione  and  Titian ; but 
here  the  feeling  and  mode  of  treatment  are 
much  derived  from  Giorgione,  though  wrought 
out  by  Titian’s  baud. 

To  contemplate  a work  closely  akin  to  this, 
and  ascribed  to  Giorgione,  and  if  his,  tend- 
ing still  further  to  couple  in  their  intellects 
these  rival  spirits  together,  we  cannot  now  re- 
sist taking  a long  stretch  for  a few  moments  to 
the  Louvre,  and  seating  ourselves  on  that  luxu- 
rious and  highly  hospitable  public  ottoman  in 
the  Salon  Carre,  which  is  beyond  comparison 
the  most  delightful  resting-place  in  Paris.  The 
picture  there  before  us  seems  highly  character- 
istic of  Giorgione’s  tender  romantic  feeling.  A 
cavalier  seated  amidst  an  evening  woodland 
landscape  is  playing  pensively  on  a guitar,  with 
another  listening ; and  two  nude  damsels,  one 
filling  a glass  jug  at  a cistern,  and  the  other 
holding  a shepherd’s  pipe,  are  bearing  them 
company.  The  incident  is  strange  and  unac- 
countable enough,  certainly.  Why  these  un- 

robed  damsels  should  be  so  quietly  and  unre- 
servedly attending  upon  these  two  doubleted 
young  cavaliers,  one  is  rather  puzzled  to  make 
out.  But  what  a deliciously  calm  and  pensive 
piece  of  musical  listening  it  is ; what  an  ex- 
pression of  the  soothing  pause  that  follows, 
when  harmonious  sounds  die  away  from  the  ear, 
to  live  more  fully  in  the  heart  for  awhile  ! It 
is  to  the  eye  just  what  the  cavalier’s  lay  would 
be  to  the  ear.  The  colour  and  the  tone,  in- 
clining to  a golden  brown,  are  beautiful;  and 
the  execution  is  soft  and  round,  considering  the 
antecedents  of  Art,  admirably  so.  In  these 
respects  the  fine  Correggio  of  the  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine,  which  hangs  next  it,  is  rivalled, 
and  indeed,  by  the  bye,  much  resembled.  Dr. 
Waagen,  it  seems,  ascribes  this  picture  to 
Palma,  I suppose  from  its  less  powerful  man- 
ner. I am  not  aware,  myself,  of  any  grounds 
sufficient  for  disturbing  the  usual  opinion  on 
the  subject;  but  if  not  Giorgione’s,  the  pic- 
ture is,  at  any  rate,  a very  near  successor  of 
certain  of  his  works,  and  one  of  the  most 
delightful  things  of  its  class,— enough  of  itself 
to  prove  that  there  was  a tender  vein  of  pure 
pastoral  poetry  in  Palma’s  mind,  not  mani- 
fested in  any  other  work  of  his  with  which  I 
am  acquainted. 

The  other  Giorgiones  in  the  Manfrini  Palace 
are  very  inferior  to  his  “Bassanio considering  the 
Caskets.”  One  of  them,  called  “the  Astrologer,” 
is  an  early  work,  in  his  obscure  allegorical  style 
of  conception,  hard  and  not  interesting ; neither 
will  the  two  or  three  portraits  in  this  collection 
ascribed  to  him  extend  his  fame;  “ the  Lady 
with  the  Lute  ” being  the  best  of  them.  And 
these  are  actually  his  only  productions  now 
remaining  in  Venice,  that  we  could  hear  of, 
except  two  in  the  Academy ; one  of  them  little 
remarkable,  but  the  other  a large  and  cele- 
brated work,  of  the  three  Saints  "allaying  the 
sea-storm  with  which  certain  infernal  powers 
once  on  a time  threatened  utterly  to  destroy 
Venice.  In  1341,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  reign 
of  Bartolomeo  Gradenigo,  Niccolo  Veccliio  (as 
we  should  term  the  devil,  were  we  to  translate 
our  vernacular  into  Italian  literally)  had  a mind 
to  submerge  the  city  entirely ; and  to  all  ap- 
pearance he  would  have  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, had  not  St.  Mark  personally  interposed  to 
prevent  him.  The  waves  were  already  running 
high,  and  the  inundation  seemed  most  immi- 
nent, when,  during  the  stormy  night,  the  Evan- 
gelist appeared  incognito  to  a poor  fisherman, 
whose  barque  was  tossing  at  the  quay,  and  in- 
duced him  to  put  forth  in  his  company,  most 
hazardously  as  it  seemed,  first  to  San  Giorgio, 
and  secondly  further  out  still,  to  San  Niccolo 
di  Lido.  The  object  in  this  was  to  take  on 
board  two  other  personages,  mysterious  per- 
sonages likewise  at  first,  but  presently  shown 
to  be  nothing  less  than  the  local  tutelary  saints 
themselves.  Then,  no  doubt,  almost  winged  by 
its  sacred  lading,  the  boat  made  right  for  a 
certain  dark  ship,  manned  obviously  by  fiends, 
which  was  flying  between  the  black  waves  and 
clouds  towards  Venice,  with  a most  ominous 
swiftness  and  facility.  But  on  the  Saints  re- 
buking it,  and  signing  the  cross,  it  immedi- 
ately faded  away  into  an  unruffled  calm.  The 
moment  before  the  accomplishment  of  this 
famous  miracle  has  been  chosen  by  Giorgione 
for  his  wild  and  vigorously  conceived  picture. 
Chiefly  admirable  is  it  for  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  two  naked  figures  rowing  in  a boat  in  the 
foreground,  and  leaning  back  as  they  do  so, 
with  a somewhat  mournful  air,  to  eye  the  Sa- 
tanic felucca  behind  them,  bannered  with 
flames,  and  astir  witli  mysterious  strange 
figures,  who  seem  already  confounded  by  the 
anticipation  of  the  failure  and  punishment 
which  await  them.  A demoniacal  dolphin  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea  is  really  a very  fierce 
and  fearful  fish ; and  so  is  another,  though  now 
most  portentously  dolorous,  as  well  lie  may 

be,  being  thrashed  lustily  by  another  naked 
figure,  w-ho  has  laid  hold  of  him.  These  sea- 
monsters  are  conceived  and  realized  with  an 
impressive  vigour ; but  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  very  black  and  heavy,  and  somewhat  poorly 
carried  out ; boldly  intended,  no  doubt ; but  the 
notions  in  Art  of  raging  seas  and  driving 
clouds  are  here  evidently  yet  in  their  infancy. 
The  solemn  boatmen,  nevertheless,  are  truly 
grand  in  attitude,  design,  and  feeling,  most 
remarkable  for  what  has  been  happily  called 
Giorgione’s  stern  glow  of  colour,  and  admirably 
drawn,  with  something  of  a Michael  Angeles- 
que  force  and  elevation  of  manner,  such  as,  so 
far  as  I know,  is  unique  in  Venetian  art,  and 
perhaps  justifies  the  higher  anticipations  of 
what  Giorgione  might  have  been,  more  than 
anything  else  now  left  us. 

With  rcgai-d  to  the  miracle  itself,  the  rest  of 
the  story  is  well  known.  After  its  accomplish- 
ment, San  Niccolo  and  San  Giorgio  were  quietly 
landed  at  their  respective  fanes ; and,  finally, 
St.  Mark  himself  was  disembarked  in  front  of 
the  Piazzetta.  He  was  walking  away  very 
coolly,  sweeping  the  pavement  with  his  long 
white  robe,  and  casting  a friendly  eye,  as  he 
went,  up  to  the  lion  on  the  column,  which 
certainly  wagged  his  tail  at  the  moment,  when 
the  fisherman  called  after  him : “ Halloo, 
sir!”  cried  he,  thinking  of  certain  private 
needs  which  remained,  much  more  than  of  the 
public  calamity  just  averted,  “you’ve  forgotten 
your  fare ; a golden  ducat  at  least,  after  the 
work  we  had  to  get  out.” — "Dear  me,”  re- 
plied St.  Mark,  turning  round  very  graciously, 
“ I quite  forgot  it.  The  labourer  certainly 
is  well  worthy  of  his  hire;  indeed,  few  are 
so  much  so.  But  this  happens  rather  awk- 
wardly, for  ’tis  long  since  1 carried  about  any 
money  with  me.  Ilowever,  take  this  ring,  and 
present  it  to  the  Doge  and  Senate  with  my 
kind  love,  or  rather  my  respectful  compli- 
ments,. telling  them  what  their  guardians  have, 
by  divine  appointment,  done  for  the  city ; and 
they — I feel  certain,  will  reward  you  hand- 
somely. For  the  present,  I see  with  pleasure 
that  you  have  enough  in  your  cupboard  for  a 
comfortable  supper.  Felicissima  notte  amico 
rnio.”  And  so  saying  he  paced  away,  and  as 
he  neared  his  church,  a glory  broadly  kindled 
round  his  head,  its  silvery  scintillations  vying 
with  those  of  the  full  moon,  now  rolling  with 
liberated  brilliancy  and  serene  thankfulness  in 
the  clear  blue  heavens  above  them.  The 
fisherman  watched  him  till  those  beams  con- 
tracted and  withdrew  themselves  within  the 
porch  of  the  basilica,  even  as  if  the  moon 
herself  were  setting  there;  and  then  every 
window  shone  out  in  succession,  with  a light 
incomparably  more  pure  and  brilliant  than  is 
seen  there  even  on  the  night  of  the  Virgin’s 
chief  festival ; and  a choir  was  faintly  heard 
for  a few  moments,  rising  off  into  the  air,  as  if 
on  seraphs’  wings.  But  soon  it  died  away, 
and  then  no  light  remained,  save  those  calm, 
snow-like  domes  of  the  church,  shining  to  the 
moon  like  whitest  crests  of  Alps,  when  the 
last  cow-bell  has  long  ceased  to  tinkle,  and 
every  chalet  is  fast  asleep  below. 

Of  course  the  fisherman  did  as  he  had  been 
bid,  and  his  story,  doubted  at  first,  was  con- 
sidered guite  authenticated  by  the  production 
of  the  ring,  which  was  indeed  St.  Mark’s— an 
article  belonging  to  his  treasury,  and  found  on 
inquiry  there  to  be  actually  missing.  The 
miracle,  therefore,  was  acknowledged  with 
pious  gratitude ; and  the  humbler  of  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  it  was  immediately  re- 
warded with  an  adequate  pension,  which  ap- 
peased his  hungry  children  and  querulous  wife, 
and  made  him  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  An  admirable  climax  this  to  the  close 
of  a miraculous  story. 

* Theve  is  an  altogether  inferior  repetition  of  this  pic- 
ture, willi  many  variations,  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery, 
a much  damaged  and  apparently  unfinished,  uglv,  disagree- 
able work. 

COLOURING  STATUES-  * 

On  the  two  last  occasions  I have  attempted  to  illus- 
trate what  I conceive  an  important  consideration  in 
viewing  this  subject  as  regards  the  practice  of 
Greek  Art,  viz.,  that  a distinctiou  existed  between 
those  statues  which  were  immediately  to  subserve 
the  worship  of  the  time,  and  those  which  were 
created  to  gratify  its  pure  and  natural  taste.  In 
practice,  no  doubt,  the  two  styles  ran  into  each 
other,  and  a precise  line  of  demarcation  is  impossible ; 
but  as  phases  of  Art,  they,  in  my  view,  arose  from 
the  difference  of  the  two  inlluenccs.  The  statues  in 
one  material,  especially  those  in  marble,  were  among 
the  purest  emanations  of  the  exquisite  taste  of  that 
wonderful  people ; while  the  polychrome  treatment 
of  those  which  were  coloured  I conceive  to  have 
arisen  all  more  or  less  from  idol  worship,  and  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  the  colossi  in  ivory  aud  gold. 
"With  retributive  justice  the  latter  have  wholly 
perished,  while  many  of  the  former  have,  in  a 
more  or  less  perfect  state,  been  preserved  to  our  days. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  I 
treated  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  that  is,  whether 
the  Greeks  coloured  their  statues,  and  if  so,  to 
what  degree  ? And  the  same  consideration  will  also 
illustrate  the  second  pai-t  of  the  question,  namely,  if 
they  did  so,  should  we  ? It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  on  this  head  it  is  prejudged,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  not  idolaters;  but  in  truth  it  is  not  exactly 
so,  for  even  granting  that  the  full,  or  nearly  full 
colouring  of  statues  among  the  Greeks,  was  in- 
troduced to  deceive  the  people  in  a mode  analo- 
gous to  the  illusions  of  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  or 
the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,  and  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  best  aspirations  of  the  artists 
themselves, — as  evidenced  in  the  desire  of  Phidias 
to  execute  the  great  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon  in 
marble,  instead  of  the  ivory  and  gold  he  was 
eventually  obliged  to  employ, — yet  this  does  not 
involve  in  the  same  category  a degree  of  subtinting 
that  might  or  might  not  have  been  more  in  harmony 
with  the  tastes  of  the  best  judges  of  the  time  ; and 
which,  be  it  remarked,  is  the  phase  of  the  poly- 
chrome treatmeut  of  statues  that  has  lately  risen 
into  public  view,  through  being  advocated  for  pre- 
sent practice  by  some  opinions  well  worthy  of 
respect.  Thus  I conceive  that  the  question  of  sub- 
tinting, as  applied  to  statues,  is  not  by  necessity 
involved  in  that  of  the  more  fully  imitative  prac- 
tice of  statue  painting,  although  the  subtinting 
of  the  less  important  sculptures  of  the  Greek 
temples  may  have  been  first  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  and  shading  off,  as  it 
were,  gradually  the  fuller  treatment  of  the  idol 
of  the  divinity  within.  And  this  will  be  the  more 
readily  accepted  by  the  advocates  of  sculpture- 
colouring  at  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as  few  even 
of  the  most  ultra  of  the  polychromists  are  hardy 
enough  to  suggest  that  sculptures  of  high  character 
should  he  fully  coloured. 

Thus,  although  the  distinction  between  Idols  and 
Art-statues  may  afford  a valuable  illustration  of  the 
various  treatment  of  statues  among  the  ancients, 
the  question  also  demands  consideration  on  its  own 
merits  aesthetically  aud  practically  on  what  have 
been  called  “the  eternal  principles  of  Art”  common 
to  all  time. 

Let  us,  therefore,  view  firstly,  whether  the  ad- 
dition of  colouring  to  statues  is  to  be  held  as 
really  an  advance  or  a retrogression.  The  poly- 
chromist  will,  no  doubt,  consider  that  it  is  evi- 
dently the  former,  while  the  monoebromist  will 
allege  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a confusion  of 
those  arts  which  good  taste  has  gradually  separated 
in  the  lapse  of  ages  into  distinct  languages  of 
human  expression.  The  polychromist  will  claim 
honour  for  the  uniting  of  the  charms  of  colour 
with  those  of  form  as  the  evidence  of  progress  and 
improvement;  while  the  monochromist  will  point 
back  with  a significant  finger  to  the  earliest  efforts 
of  Art,  when  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
imitative  form  and  colour  were  almost,  without  ex- 
ception, used  together. 

This  arose,  indeed,  from  the  very  imperfection  of 
either  art,  just  ns  you  may  notice  now  in  some 
of  our  most  iuferior  specimens  of  pottery,  as  in  the 
little  images  of  children,  dogs,  and  parrots,  you 

* Continued  from  page  70. 
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meet  with  in  cottages,  where  the  form  is  so  incom- 
plete, that  without  colour  it  is  a chance  if  one  would 
know  what  they  were  meant  to  be.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  earliest  efforts  of  imitation,  the  artists, 
uneducated  and  inexperienced,  were  obliged  to  club 
their  means  to  produce  anything  tantamount  to  the 
representation  of  a human  form.  The  first  thing 
that  Art  attempted  was  probably  in  the  way  of 
hero-worship,  and,  Prometheus-like,  to  make  a 
human  being.  This  was  either  the  resemblance  of 
an  ancestor  or  of  some  great  tyrant,  or  perhaps  of 
both  in  one ; which  image  soon  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  a household  god,  and  be  propitiated  and  con- 
sulted before  the  commencement  of  an  undertaking, 
and  to  be  thanked  and  decorated  with  spoils  after 
success  in  war  or  the  chase.  The  more  living  these 
resemblances  could  be  made  to  look,  the  more 
direct  and  likely  would  appear,  to  those  who 
looked  up  to  them,  the  support  which  they  might 
hope  to  receive  from  them ; and  hence  arose  what 
has  usurped  so  large  a portion  in  the  worship  of 
all  ages,  and  played  so  large  and  sad  a part  in 
the  history  of  man,  namely,  the  Idol.  All  barbarians 
and  idolaters,  as  a general  rule,  have  been,  and  are, 
polychromists  as  regards  the  art  of  sculpture — they 
all  colour  their  statues. 

Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  extremes  meet, 
and  that  the  earliest  efforts  of  Art,  as  regards  this 
practice,  are  to  be  paralleled  by  its  most  experienced 
effects,  and  that  the  uucoloured  statues  of  the  Venus 
of  Cnidos,  and  of  the  Moses  and  Night  and  Morn- 
ing of  Michael  Angelo,  are  but  incomplete  steps 
(half-way,  as  it  were,  and  as  having  lost  the  true 
track  of  combination  of  the  arts)  between  the  first 
barbarian  attempts,  in  which  statues  were  painted, 
aud  a more  advanced  and  perfect  period  of  human 
art,  when  the  same  principles  are  to  be  again  ac- 
cepted and  practised  ? 

The  Dramatic  art  is  the  ouly  one  in  which  the 
complete  imitation  of  human  nature,  as  it  lives  and 
moves,  is  attempted  to  be  placed  before  the  percep- 
tions. Here  the  poet’s  art  invents  the  plot,  aud 
fills  it  up  with  the  actions,  thoughts,  and  words  of 
the  dramatis  persona:  and  the  musician  adds  the 
charm  of  rythm  and  the  song.  The  painter  ar- 
ranges the  scenes  and  the  costumes,  and  all,  with 
the  sculptor’s  art  combined,  is  united  by  the  actor 
in  his  own  person  and  form ; while  each  and  all, 
with  the  architect’s  art,  present  the  living,  moving 
groups  complete  in  all  phases  as  an  imitation  of 
reality.  This,  therefore,  is  the  ouly  complete  art 
in  idea ; and  yet  no  art  requires  greater  allowances 
to  be  made  for  it  in  execution  aud  in  fact.  It  is 
complete  in  its  attempt,  not  in  its  accomplishment. 
It  attempts  to  “hold  a mirror  up  to  nature,”  and 
to  add  voice,  and  to  be  in  all  respects  a reflection 
of  reality.  But  to  compress  a life  or  a series  of  great 
actions  within  the  compass  of  five  acts,  aud  three 
hours,  calls  most  largely  on  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator  to  complete  the  picture. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  the  histrionic  art  to 
attempt  all  this,  for  its  expression  is  made  not  so 
much  by  the  perfection  of  any  one  phase  of  the 
imitation  of  nature,  but  by  a combination  of  them 
all — all  more  or  less  incomplete ; by  a tout  ensemble 
of  short-comings,  rather  than  by  one  perfection, 
and  which  must  so  remain  short-comings  until  we 
may  have  beings  answering  to  the  poet’s  idea  in 
form  and  stature,  and  gifted  with  voice  and  bear- 
ing equal  to  the  sentiments  they  have  to  deliver. 
The  dramatist,  within  a contracted  area,  attempts  a 
complete  representation  of  nature  iu  all  its  phases  : 
and  he  has  to  paint  it  with  the  colours  the  state  of 
the  stage  affords  him  : the  actor  has  to  follow  them 
out  with  his  own  powers  and  the  resources  he  has 
within  his  grasp.  The  drama  thus  depends  for 
impression  and  success  on  many  instruments  and 
means  all  directed  to  one  point,  and  not  on  the 
perfection  of  any  one  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  other  arts,  T conceive,  of  direct  human  ex- 
pression considered  separately — as  painting,  music, 
and  sculpture — depend  rather  on  the  thorough 
working  out  of  one  means  than  on  any  com- 
bination of  them,  viz.,  on  that  means  which  be- 
longs to  each  respectively,  and  especially,  as  in 
music,  the  harmony  and  perfection  of  sound;  in 
painting,  all  that  can  charm  in  the  arrangement, 
definition,  and  perfection  of  lines  and  tints  on  a 
flat  surface ; and  in  sculpture,  on  character,  beauty, 
aud  perfection  of  form.  I would  force  no  defini- 
tion, nor  make  use  of  any  distinction  that  does  not 
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naturally  arise ; but  it  appears  to  me  that  a refer- 
ence to  the  means  by  which  the  drama  produces  its 
effects,  may  throw  some  light  by  contrast  on  the 
very  different  principles  on  which  the  other  arts, 
especially  those  of  painting  and  sculpture,  are  gifted 
to  effect  theirs;  and  that  wliile  the  one  art  pro- 
duces its  impression  by  the  combination  of  many 
means  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  must  be 
all,  or  very  nearly  all,  highly  incomplete,  the 
other  simple  arts,  while  they  attempt  less,  have  a 
greater  duty  laid  on  them,  to  strive  to  approach 
nearer,  each  in  its  separate  province,  to  perfection. 

Poetry,  architecture,  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
have  all,  in  this  view,  but  one  phase  of  expression 
proper  to  each.  They  may  be  combined  in  effect, 
but  each  art  remains  single.  The  Greeks  made 
many  Muses,  and  did  not  combiue  all  the  arts  in 
one  individual.  True,  they  were  all  sisters,  and  all 
of  one  family,  and  lived  in  harmony,  but  they  had 
each  their  specialty.  Pure  Reason,  with  her  distinct 
and  definite  demarcations,  perhaps  cannot  always 
reach  the  mode  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  depart- 
ments may  be  combined  without  injury  to  each; 
and  Taste,  with  her  more  subtle  shadings,  must 
needs  be  called  in  to  assist  with  her  delicate  touch. 
I mean  to  say  that  canons  on  these  points  can  be 
more  easily  suggested  than  justified ; but  still,  on 
some  points,  mere  reasoning  will  point  out  pretty 
clearly  where  confusion  should  be  avoided,  and 
wherein  it  needs  but  little  illustration  to  show 
when  and  how' the  individual  path  of  each  art  should 
be  adhered  to. 

Now  the  question  of  Colouring  Statues  appears 
to  me  one  of  these.  If  we  ouce  depart  in  Sculpture 
from  its  own  proper  means  of  expression,  and  from 
the  simplicity  of  its  natural  monochrome  surface, 
where  are  we  to  stop  ? We  will  imagine,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  all  the  difficulties, 
which,  indeed,  I conceive  are  insurmountable,  are  got 
over  in  the  first  step,  namely,  the  truthful  and  com- 
plete colouring  of  a statue  like  life.  We  will  sup- 
pose this  done  in  perfection.  The  wrork  is  like  a 
human  being ; it  looks  as  if  it  could  move — then 
it  should  move  1 It  looks  as  if  it  could  speak — 
then  it  should  speak  1 But  then  to  speak  it  must 
think ; but  where  is  the  intellect  ? We  have  no  Pro- 
metheus now  to  bring  fire  from  heaven.  The 
statue,  within  its  original  province,  was  a complete 
thing  in  its  phase ; but  no  sooner  do  you  give  it  colour 
than  it  looks  incomplete — it  then  wants  movement. 
Then,  to  follow  out  the  fancy,  it  is  but  dumb,  and 
is  still  more  incomplete : and  then  it  wauts  intel- 
lect, or  it  were  the  most  incomplete  thing  of  all — 
an  idiot,  and  the  whole  fabric  tumbles  into  ruius 
together  I I own  t his  is  following  out  the  idea 
rather  ad  absurdum : but  I trust  this  will  be  excused, 
inasmuch  as  I only,  as  it  were,  extend  the  lines  of 
these  undue  additions  to  illustrate  the  more  the 
extent  of  their  divergence  from  true  Art.  We  are 
not  creators,  we  are  only  artists,  and  each  art  is 
respectively  a phase  of  nature : to  unite  tfiem  all  in 
perfection  does  not  belong  to  us. 

Sculpture  is  an  art  within  small  compass,  but 
will  be  allowed  perhaps,  from  that  very  concentra- 
tion to  be  the  more  effective  within  her  own 
confines.  No  work  of  Art  is  more  complete  in 
itself  than  a nude,  highly-finished  female  statue 
in  pure  marble — the  triumph  of  living  form  worked 
out  humbly  in  Nature’s  most  beautiful  inanimate 
material.  The  creature’s  Art-worship  of  the  Creator’s 
most  beautiful  work  1 There  it  is — Form  concen- 
trated down  to  its  essence  1 In  itself,  in  its  pure 
monochrome  veil  of  tint,  it  is  complete ; add  any- 
thing to  it,  and  you  make  it  incomplete. 

But  to  stop  short  of  this — (which,  as  I have  said, 
is  so  difficult,  because,  when  you  have  added  colour, 
you  then  want  movement,  then  voice,  then  intellect, 
and  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  true  resting-place  be- 
tween the  one  exercised  art  and  that  “ wonderful 
piece  of  work — man”) — but  to  stop  short  of  this, 
I conceive  that,  add  a single  touch  of  tint  to  the  pure 
Parian  surface,  and  you  begin  to  unfinish  what  was 
before  finished : and  to  illustrate  this,  we  will  now, 
without  pressing  the  consequences  any  further,  by 
your  leave,  contract  our  consideration  strictly  within 
the  confines  of  colour  and  its  application  to  statues. 
There  before  you  is  tbe  marble  statue  in  its  com- 
plete and  native  purity,  aud  now,  if  you  please,  we 
will  begin  to  colour  it.  Mix  up  your  tints  and  let 
us  begin.  John  Bell. 
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THE  AKT-JOURNAL. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  CHARLES  I. 

Van  Dyck,  Painter.  H.  Bourne,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  5 ft.  4£  in.  by  6 ft.  6 in. 

Our  task  of  selecting  from  the  numerous  pictures 
by  Van  Dyck,  in  Windsor  Castle,  those  which  would 
best  illustrate  the  style  and  manner  of  this  distin- 
guished portrait-painter,  was  not  an  easy  one : there 
are  so  many  which  may  be  considered  of  equal  ex- 
cellence that  we  found  it  almost  impossible  to  give 
one  a preference  over  the  others : we  felt  embarras 
des  richesses.  Of  the  portraits  of  the  Stuart  family, 
we  have  already  engraved  two  in  this  series, — that 
of  the  Queen  of  Charles,  aud  the  picture  represent- 
ing three  of  their  children : we  have  chosen  another, 
because,  first,  it  has  a world-wide  reputation,  as  it 
deserves  to  have,  and,  secondly,  because  it  was  an 
especial  favourite  with  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
in  whose  break  fast- room  at  Whitehall  it  hung.  The 
work  was  painted  in  1637-  In  the  centre  of  the 
group  stands  Prince  Charles,  then  about  seven  years 
of  age,  afterwards  Charles  II. ; his  hand  rests  on 
the  head  of  a fine  mastiff  dog  : to  the  right  are  the 
Priucess  Anne,  who  died  young,  and  Prince  James, 
afterwards  James  II.;  on  the  left  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  who  died  a prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle, 
and  to  whose  memory  our  gracious  Sovereign  has 
recently  caused  a beautiful  monument  to  be  erected 
in  Newport  Church,  where  the  remains  of  the  royal 
captive  lie ; and  the  Princess  Mary,  an  infant,  after- 
wards the  wife  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange : below 
these  is  a spaniel.  “ This  family  picture,”  says  Haz- 
litt,  “ is  certainly  admirably  painted  and  mauaged. 
The  large  mastiff  dog  is  inimitably  fine  and  true  to 
nature,  and  seems  as  if  he  was  made  to  be  pulled 
about  by  a parcel  of  royal  infants  from  generation 
to  generation.  In  general,  it  may  be  objected  to 
Van  Dyck’s  dressed  children,  that  they  look  like  little 
old  men  and  women.  II is  grown-up  people  had 
too  much  stiffness  and  formality,  and  the  same 
thing  must  overlay  the  playfulness  of  infancy.” 
Painters  themselves,  and  all  who  have  studied  the 
principles  of  Art,  can  alone  determine  how  far 
costume  contributes  to,  or  detracts  from,  the  beauty 
of  a portrait  as  a picture.  It  is  idle  to  affirm,  as 
some  people  do,  that,  so  long  as  the  painting  is 
good,  it  matters  little  how  the  figure  is  habited. 
We  have  only  to  look,  for  example,  at  the  female 
fashions  of  half  a century  back  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  such  reasoning  : what  do  we  behold  at  that  time 
but  every  grace  of  outline  in  the  human  form  either 
utterly  lost  or  wretchedly  distorted  ? the  dress 
falling  in  a long  straight  line  from  the  waist, — no, 
not  the  waist,  but  from  a point  immediately  under 
the  arms ; and  the  upper  part  of  the  gown  fitting 
so  closely  to  the  person  as  to  give  the  outline  of  the 
figure  almost  grotesquely,  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  other  parts.  We  cannot  express  admiration 
of  the  unbounded  limits  to  which  female  costume 
in  the  present  day  is  carried ; but  most  unquestion- 
ably it  is  far  more  picturesquely  becoming  than  the 
scanty,  tightened  garments  worn  by  our  mothers  in 
their  young  days.  The  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair 
is  another  matter  with  which  artists  oftentimes  find 
much  difficulty  in  contending ; and  this,  too,  whether 
the  portrait  be  of  man,  woman,  or  child.  The  ful- 
ness and  natural  cast  of  the  hair  in  Van  Dyck’s  time, 
enabled  him  to  dispose  and  arrange  it  to  the  best 
advantage  in  setting  off  the  features,  so  that  his 
portraits  have  become  models  of  study  to  all  suc- 
ceeding painters,  for  the  elegance  with  which  the 
hair  unites  aud  composes  with  the  several  portions 
of  the  face.  Addison,  in  remarking  upon  the  style 
in  which  the  ladies  of  his  time  wore  their  hair, 
says : — “ I would  desire  the  fair  sex  to  consider 
how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  add  anything  that 
can  be  ornamental  to  what  is  already  the  master- 
piece of  nature;  the  head  has  the  most  beautiful 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  highest  station,  in  a 

human  figure She  seems  to  have  designed 

the  head  as  the  cupola  to  the  most  glorious  of  her 
works;  and  when  we  load  it  with  such  a pile  of 
supernumerary  ornameuts,  we  destroy  the  symmetry 
. of  the  human  figure,  and  foolishly  contrive  to  call 
off  the  eye  from  real  aud  great  beauties,  to  childish 
! gewgaws,  ribbands,  and  bone-lace.” 

A copy  of  the  picture  here  engraved  is  in  the 
Museum  at  Berlin.  The  original,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, is  at  Windsor  Castle. 


HAMLET  AND  LOUIS  THE  ELEVENTH, 

AT  THE  PBINCESS’S  THEATRE. 

We  took  occasion  to  remark,  in  our  notice  of  one  of 
that  remarkable  series  of  revivals  wherein  Mr. 
Kean  has  brought  the  illustration  of  all  the  Arts 
to  the  service  of  the  Shakspere  muse, — in  a manner 
unprecedented  as  regards  either  the  luxury  or  the 
taste  of  the  illustration,  and  claiming  for  the  series 
in  question  a separate  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
modern  stage,  whenever  that  shall  come  to  be 
written, — that  amongst  his  accumulated  tribute  at  the 
shriue  at  which  he  worships,  has  been  the  offering  up 
of  a certain  portion  of  his  own  personality.  No 
other  manager  has  apprehended  in  the  same  high 
sense  as  Mr.  Kean,  how  the  descriptive  element 
that  informs  so  large  a majority  of  Shakspere’s  plays 
may  be  seized  on  for  the  expression  of  his  meanings 
and  the  manifestation  of  his  spiritualities ; but 
amongst  his  contributions  to  that  end,  this  partial 
sacrifice  of  himself  has  been  the  rarest  and  most 
votive  of  all.  That  earnestness  of  purpose  which, 
while  it  submits  his  own  acting  to  the  highest  tests 
by  the  perfection  of  every  accessory  that  accompanies 
it,  withdraws  at  the  same  time  from  prominent 
assertion  the  large  amount  of  contribution  which 
that  acting  makes  to  the  great  general  effect,  is 
a form  of  homage  to  which  the  English  play- 
goer has  been  little  accustomed,  in  cases  wherein  the 
two  characters  of  manager  and  actor  have  met  in 
one.  No  sacrifice  of  any  kind  has  seemed  too  great 
to  Mr.  Kean  which  might  help  him  to  win  back  the 
wandering  public  to  the  Shakspere  faith. — The 
result  has  been,  a complete  triumph  for  his  cause  and 
for  himself.  There  is  now,  once  more,  a temple  for 
high  drama  to  which  the  people  flock  in  crowds, — 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  have  learnt  at  last  what,  in 
every  way,  they  owe  to  Mr.  Kean.  They  now  kuow 
that,  if  he  hung  around  the  shrine  before  which 
he  bows  all  the  outer  lights  that  Art  can  supply,  it 
was  with  the  view  of  luring  them  back  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  everlasting  light  that  burns  within  : — 
if  he  sought  to  attract  his  audiences  by  every  argu- 
ment to  which  for  the  moment  they  were  most 
accessible,  he  shows  them,  in  the  hour  of  his  success, 
that  he  had  in  reserve  a far  higher  argument  of  his 
own. 

Amid  the  rich  scenic  illustration  which,  in  Mr. 
Kean’s  revival  of  “King  Richard  II.,”  gave  such 
marvellous  presentment  to  the  visible  poetry  of 
Shakspere’s  page,  and  showed,  in  its  appropriate 
setting  of  the  feudal  time  and  the  stormy  barony  of 
England,  the  melancholy  figure  and  elegiac  passion 
of  the  fallen  king,  it  was  quite  possible  to  over- 
look the  justice  due  to  Mr.  Kean  for  the  part  which 
he  himself  yielded  as  an  actor  to  the  whole 
result.  From  that  full  Shakspere  harmony  it 
was  difficult,  because  of  the  fulness,  to  single  out 
the  leading  chord, — from  the  sum  of  the  influences 
employed  towards  the  great  dramatic  expression,  it 
might  occur  to  few  to  separate  the  master  influence 
conveyed  in  Mr.  Kean’s  fine  rendering  of  the  text. 
But  Mr.  Kean,  with  his  audience  at  length  at 
command,  has  now  produced  that  one  of  the  plays 
of  Shakspere,  to  take  which  out  of  the  domain  of  the 
closet,  and  introduce  it  on  to  the  stage,  has  always 
seemed  to  us  the  boldest  of  histrionic  adventures, 
mainly  because  the  actor  who  would  present  the  part 
which  is  its  life  must  lean  nearly  altogether  on  him- 
self. The  interest  of  the  play  is  so  essentially  psycholo- 
gical, that  it  can  receive  little  aid  or  illustration  from 
without, — the  text  so  transcendental,  that  he  who 
can  read  it  in  such  wray  as  to  command  its  clear 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  a mixed  audience,  should 
be  one  of  the  finest  stage  commentators  in  the 
world.  We  have  coupled  this  revival,  for  a few 
remarks, — and  for  reasons  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
explain, — with  another  of  Mr.  Kean’s  recent  repro- 
ductions,— the  part  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  as  adapted 
for  the  English  stage  from  Casimir  Delavigne’s  fine, 
full,  and  striking  historical  play  of  “ Louis  XI.”  In 
right  of  these  two  great  performances,  not  only  does 
Mr.  Kean  stand  now  without  a rival  in  his  pro- 
fession,—but  they  who  have  long  mourned  over  the 
dead  masters  of  bis  art  are  somewhat  startled  to 
find,  that  the  great  traditions  of  the  stage,  by  them  so 
affectionately  remembered,  and  of  which  others  have 
heard  so  much,  are  once  more  alive  by  means  of 
these  presentments. 


It  would  be  difficult,  from  the  whole  range  of 
drama,  of  the  high  class,  to  select  a couple  of  parts 
so  entirely  dissimilar,  in  all  respects,  as  are  these 
two, — and,  therefore,  implying  so  wide  a range  of 
dramatic  apprehension  and  histrionic  art  in  the 
successful  impersonator  of  both.  If  Mr.  Kean  had 
desired  to  put  formally  in  evidence  the  variety  and 
versatility  of  his  powers,  he  could  scarcely  have 
adopted  a meaus  more  expressive  for  the  purpose 
than  the  alternation  of  these  two  performances.  From 
the  one  night  to  the  other,  we  pass,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  opposite  poles  of  dramatic  character.  In 
Louis,  we  have  an  idiosyncracy  strongly  marked, — 
hard,  grotesque,  and  angular : — in  Hamlet,  a nature 
made  by  its  own  speculative  tendencies,  and  by  the 
perplexing  circumstances  in  which  he  is  involved, 
vague,  vacillating,  and  uncertain.  Louis  is  cold, 
sordid,  and  self-engrossed;  — Hamlet,  generous, 
impassioned,  and  dreamy.  The  saliencies  that  in 
Louis  are  the  habitual  expressions  of  character,  are 
seen  constantly  in  strong  lights : — Hamlet,  as 
regards  both  mind  and  fortune,  moves,  as  it  were, 
uuder  the  shadow  of  a cloud.  Louis  is  self-centred: 
— Hamlet,  self-lost,  in  the  constant  effort  to  grasp 
at  something  beyond  himself.  Louis’s  thoughts 
translate  themselves  habitually  into  action : — what 
should  be  acts  with  Hamlet,  entangle  themselves  in 
the  intricacies  of  perplexed  thought.  What  the  first 
resolves,  all  the  necessary  instruments  are  employed 
at  once  to  carry  out ; — in  the  other,  the  native  hue 
of  resolution 

“ Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.” 

Both  are  philosophers,  after  their  several  kinds : — but 
the  philosophy  of  the  one  expatiates  nobly  in  the  high 
field  of  thought,  exploring  the  oracles  of  elemental 
truth  and  justice ; the  philosophy  of  the  other  founds 
politically  on  the  civil  nature  of  man,  and  gambles 
with  his  passions.  The  one  has  a nature  that  would 
creep  to  its  end,  even  where  it  might  fly : — the  other, 
has  a tendency  to  soar  away  from  the  end  to  which 
it  should  walk  direct,  on  the  wing  of  speculation. — 
— It  is,  itself,  a mental  effort  of  no  common  mark, 
that  steps  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  these  opposite 
creations,  for  the  purpose  of  dramatic  impersonation, 
in  the  interval  of  a night. 

Towards  the  character  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  as 
presented  by  M.  Casimir  Delavigne,  few  readings  from 
any  previous  type  of  character  can  furnish  help.  His, 
is  a strong  individuality, — and  nearly  all  generali- 
zations fail  of  aid  in  the  attempt  to  make  up  a 
portrait  so  intensely  peculiar.  Some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  his  mental  angularities  are,  in  reality, 
to  a certain  extent  softened  down  by  that  sufficient 
knowledge  of  history  which  enables  us  to  rekindle 
the  extinguished  lamps  of  the  past,  and  see  them  in 
the  lights  of  his  own  time ; but  amid  the  motives  of 
our  day,  we  have  scarcely  a clue  to  an  organization 
made  up  of  such  strange  opposites.  With  a craft 
that  is  beyond  the  craft  of  his  age,  Louis  has  a 
credulity  that  is  in  excess  of  it,  too.  Sceptical 
of  all  things,  and  distrusting  every  one  around  him, 
he  is  yet  the  slave  of  a superstition  that  lays  him 
literally  at  the  feet  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  work 
upon  it.  His  cruelty,  which  in  its  principle  is 
really  a policy,  policy  has  sharpened  by  practice 
till  it  looks  like  an  instinct.  Absolute  as  regards 
his  acts, — he  is  the  abject  bondsman  of  the  fears  that 
follow  them.  He  is  hunted  through  the  world,  and 
to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  by  the  deeds  that  were 
the  servants  of  his  own  despot  power.  He  has 
practised  deceit  on  others,  till  he  ends  by  juggling 
with  his  own  conscience,  and  gambles  for  his  own 
soul.  He  has  lent  himself  to  the  instruments  of 
treaty  and  intrigue,  till  he  would  make  a politic 
contract  with  heaven.  His  passionate  love  of  life, 
which  exalts  his  fear  of  death  into  an  agony,  is 
made  up  of  his  actual  enjoyment  of  power,  and  his 
dread  of  that  avenger  for  its  misuse  which  he  expects 
to  meet  in  the  shadows  of  the  grave.  Every  one  of 
these  feelings  aud  qualities — many  of  which  wmuld 
seem  to  neutralise  one  another  — is  genuine  in 
itself,  and  intense  in  its  expression. — Now,  it  is 
evident,  that  by  a combination  of  characteristics  like 
these,  very  striking  moral  aspects  are  to  be  obtained; 
— and  it  should  be  observed,  as  somewhat  in  dero- 
gation of  M.  Casimir  Delavigne’s  remarkable  play, 
that  the  assemblage  therein  of  incongruities  of  the 
kindseparaied  from  thehistorical  ground  which  under- 
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lies,  and  in  a sense  reconciles  or  explains,  them,  leaves 
the  part  open  to  the  charge  of,  at  the  very  least,  ex- 
aggeration. Theabstraction.forthe  author’s  purposes, 
of  facts  testifying  to  the  really  great  political  action 
of  this  crafty  king, — and  by  their  testimony  giving  a 
sort  of  false  dignity  to  even  his  crimes, — carries  the 
dramatic  assemblage  of  merely  personal  peculiarities 
like  those  of  Louis  close  on  to  the  confines  of  cari- 
cature. Moral  prominences  so  opposite  as  are  his, 
cau  be  defined  only  by  strong  marking;  and  again 
and  again,  Mr.  Kean,  in  realising  his  couceptiou  of 
the  part.,  is  brought  into  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  farce,— and  redeemed  from  it,  at  dangerous 
moments,  by  a consummate  art  of  his  own.  The 
character  is,  as  it  were,  morally  wrinkled  all  over, 
— and  Mr.  Kean’s  aim  is,  to  show  the  wrinkles  in 
the  portrait,  without  degeneratiug  from  the  high-Art 
class  with  which  he  himself  deals,  and  to  which 
the  work  essentially  belongs.  In  the  way  of  a 
reality,  elaborated  by  the  most  finished  art,  out 
of  materials  seemingly  improbable, — an  art  which, 
with  a daring  peculiar  to  itself,  takes  hold  at  times 
of  even  the  grotesque,  and  lifts  it  into  the  sublime, 
— our  modern  stage  has  nothing  to  show  that  cau 
match  with  a performance  like  this. 

One  word  about  the  death  scene  in  this  remark- 
able performance : — which,  as  it  is  the  crisis  of  the 
piece,  so,  also,  is  it  the  critical  and  culminating  point 
of  the  Art  that  presents  it.  Our  readers  are  doubtless 
aware,  that  objections  have  often  beeu  taken  to  that 
minute  analysis  of  human  pain,  or  weakness,  which, 
the  pain  and  the  failure  being  physical,  is  held  to  be 
beneath  the  aims  and  purposes  of  high  Art.  It  is 
contended,  on  principles  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  refute,  that  the  dramatic  power,  itself,  which  makes 
the  imitation  perfect,  is  in  such  instance  employed  not 
on  its  proper  ground.  In  whatever  way  the  question 
may  be  finally  decided,  however,  it  can  have  no 
application  to  the  case  before  us.  Here,  the  contra- 
dictions that  have  been  iu  issue  throughout  the  piece 
have  followed  to  the  grave-side,  and  the  physical 
pang  is  in  this  instance  moral,  as  the  moral  becomes 
physical.  The  same  dark  spirits  that  have  haunted 
Louis  through  life,  and  whom  it  was  the  constant 
business  of  his  casuistry  to  exorcise,  are  assembled 
at  this  point,  where  the  casuist  has  dropped  behind, 
to  do  their  final  battle  for  his  soul.  The  hounds  of 
the  dark  huntsman,  whose  distant  baying  has 
troubled  him  all  his  days,  are  on  him  now, — and  he 
stands,  himself,  at  bay  on  the  very  brink  of  the  tomb. 
All  the  dramatic  motives  of  the  piece  are  the 
express  agents  in  this  last  agony.  All  that  was  at  any 
time  grotesque  in  the  aspect  of  their  conflict,  has 
passed  away, — and  the  action  of  the  meanest  of  them, 
in  the  sepulchral  light  around,  has  grown  sublime. 
Iu  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Kean’s  death-fight  is  not 
more  powerful  in  the  delineation  than  it  is  great  iu 
the  conception.  Imitation,  here,  in  the  minuteness 
of  its  elaboration,  rises  to  the  high  msthetic.  We 
confess,  we  have  rarely  been  more  touched  by  a 
seuse  of  sublimity,  than  by  such  elements  brought 
together,  as  Mr.  Kean  has  brought  them,  to  such 
solemn  issues.  The  mood  iu  which  we  witnessed 
the  monarch’s  rc-awakening  for  a moment  from  the 
death  which  was  supposed  to  have  completed  its 
conquest,  to  see  the  crown  already  in  his  sou’s  hands 
— his  look,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  grave  to  which 
he  had  descended,  to  behold  the  scutcheon  rent 
and  the  trophy  broken  over  his  coffiu,  and  his 
kingly  bearings  paling  away  in  the  revelation  of  the 
funeral  tapers,  (the  first  part  of  his  appropriate 
punishment  to  such  a prince,) — was  a mood  of 
the  actor’s  creating.  The  moral  of  a life  so  meanly 
haunted  as  was  that  of  Louis,  Mr.  Keau  made  com- 
plete, by  showing  the  spectres  themselves  assembled 
at  the  death. 

Of  Mr.  Kean’s  performance  of  Hamlet  we  have 
less  to  say.  The  part  itself  is  too  universally  known, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  analysis  and  discussion 
too  frequent  and  too  minute,  to  bear  a repetition  of 
either  here.  What  we  have  to  remark  on  Mr.  Kean’s 
relation  to  it,  must  be  said  in  generals  rather  than 
in  particulars.  Of  all  others,  the  part  of  Hamlet  is 
that  one  which,  as  we  have  hinted,  we  have 
preferred  reserving  for  the  closet ; — because  the 
mind  there  works  out,  from  the  somewhat  per- 
plexed elements  that  compose  the  character,  a com- 
plete ideal  of  its  own,  which  is  nearly  always 
disappointed  on  the  stage.  It  is  all  the  praise 
that  need  be  given,  to  say,  that  by  Mr.  Kean  this 
great  part  is  clearly  read  out.  Hamlet, — the  noble 


gentleman  and  accomplished  scholar, — with  spirits 
light,  and  mind  speculative, — struck  down  suddenly 
by  a home  sorrow,  which  he  learns,  through  a super- 
natural revelation,  to  know  also  as  crime, — summoned 
by  a voice  from  the  grave,  to  a conflict  of  feelings 
and  duties  which  his  highly-sensitivc  nature  is 
ill-fitted  to  sustain, — struggling  under  a seuse  of 
destiny  which  partakes  of  the  old  Greek  tragic  ele- 
ment, till  his  reason  at  times  partially  gives  way, — 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  an  insanity,  which,  even 
in  its  moments  of  half  conquest  over  him,  takes  a 
reasoning  form,  and  which  he  can  himself  at  no  time 
see,  because  of  the  method  that  is  in  it, — alternating 
between  the  moods  iu  which  his  mind,  true  to  its 
original  constitution,  “discourses  most  eloquent 
music,”  and  those  in  which,  oppressed  by  the 
burthen  laid  on  it,  it  rings  falsely,  “ like  sweet  bells 
I jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh,” — driving  helplessly, 
before  the  storm  of  the  passion  that  has  been  awakened 
within  him,  to  no  direct  haven  of  issue, — and  finally 
I going  down  himself  amid  the  crisis  of  retribution 
I which  comes  casually  at  last  : — all  this  wa3  given 
out  by  Mr.  Kean  with  a sequence  and  connexion 
which  there  was  no  difficulty  iu  following, — which 
made  the  author’s  meanings  clear,  and  marked 
emphatically  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  morbid 
psychology  and  the  defective  action. 

We  might  illustrate  by  particular  instances  the 
manuer  in  which  this  general  effect  is  wrought  out ; 
but  let  a single  reference  of  the  kind  suffice.  We 
allude  to  the  scene  wherein  Hamlet’s  mind, 
trembling  on  its  balance  at  the  time,  is  painfully 
startled,  by  Ophelia’s  offer  to  return  the  pledges  of 
their  love  in  its  unclouded  time,  into  a passion  of 
momentary  unreason, — in  which  he  treats  the  suffer- 
ing girl  with  a seeming  cruelty,  that  the  puzzled 
commentators  have  insisted  on  rescuing  him  from 
by  the  plea  that  he  is  mad  altogether.  The  exceed- 
ing tenderness  which,  in  Mr.  Kean’s  reading  of  this 
riddle,  pushed  aside  at  intervals  the  dark  cloud 
from  his  heart,  and  let  through  glimpses  of  the  old 
love,  while  it  lighted  up  the  text  and  made  it  beau- 
tiful, reminded  us  forcibly  of  his  father,  and  of  those 
passionate  recurrences  of  fondness  iu  Othello,  which 
they  who  saw  will  never  forget. — All  these  things, 
and  the  part  generally,  belong  to  the  highest  tran- 
scendentalisms of  the  art;  and  as  a Shakspere  reading 
of  the  most  refined  and  intellectual  class,  it  is  in  this 
performance,  as  we  think,  that  Mr.  Kean  has  marked 
his  highest  point  of  histrionic  attainment. 
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Paris. — The  collection  of  pictures  by  Durand 
Brager,  illustrative  of  many  of  the  important  events 
that  occurred  during  the  Crimean  war,  has  been 
purchased  for  the  Gallery  of  Versailles,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor. — The  recent  exhibition  of  Delaroche’s 
works  produced  the  sum  of  nearly  £2000,  which  will 
be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  of 
Artists. — M.  Abel  de  Poujol  is  engaged  upon  the 
decorations  of  the  ceiling  above  the  principal  stair- 
case of  the  Louvre,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  late 
alterations  in  the  building. — It  is  reported  that 
Leutze,  the  distinguished  German  painter,  is  about 
to  take  up  his  residence  here,  in  consequence  of 
some  dissatisfaction  he  feels  with  the  connoisseurs 
of  Diisseldorf,  on  their  reception  of  a recent  work. 

Rome. — A foreign  correspondent  of  our  contem- 
porary, the  Critic,  writes  from  Rome  that  the  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  Washington,  left  unfinished  by 
the  late  American  sculptor,  Crawford,  has  been 
assigned  by  the  government  of  Virginia,  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  is  also  an  American  sculptor,  residing 
in  Rome.  Air.  Rogers  will  have  to  execute  several 
figures  and  relievi  “ entirely  from  the  sources  of  his 
own  imagination,  unaided  by  designs  from  his  pre- 
decessor.” From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that 
Flatz,  a German  painter  located  in  Rome,  and 
whose  “ genius  is  many  respects  kindred  to  Over- 
beck’s,” is  engaged  on  a large  picture  for  a church 
at  Crosby,  near  Liverpool,  a commission  from  Air. 
Bloundell. 

Dusseldorf. — A number  of  drawings,  about  forty 
or  fifty,  it  is  stated,  have  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  studio  of  Lessing.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
studies,  in  chalk,  pencil,  and  Indian  ink,  of  figures, 
heads,  and  draperies,  made  for  his  large  pictures  of 
“Huss  at  the  Stake,”  “ Luther  burning  the  Papal 
Bull,”  and  “The  Defence  of  a Narrow  Pass.”  As 
there  is  no  appearance  of  the  studio  having  been 
forcibly  entered,  it  is  presumed  that  the  drawings 
have  been  gradually  carried  off  during  the  occa- 
sional absence  of  the  artist. 


MONUMENTAL  COMMEMORATIONS. 

Long  ere  the  Crimean  chapter  of  that  edition  of 
English  history  which  keeps  its  records  in  marble 
and  in  brass,  and  calls  in  Art  for  the  writer,  is  com- 
plete, another  chapter  has  beeu  opened,  with  the 
East  also  for  the  scene  of  its  monumental  narration, 
and  the  righteous  triumphs  of  the  sword  for  its 
story.  Alany  a mournful  page  will  this  narrative 
present,  to  sadden  its  one  great  moral  of  victory ; — 
tales  in  which  the  old  chivalries  are  far  out-done  by 
far  more  than  the  old  sacrifices.  The  annals  of  the 
sword  have  no  episode  at  once  so  sad  and  so  noble 
as  that  of  the  great  Indian  mutiny.  Never  before 
was  the  flag  of  Eugland  carried  safe  through  such  a 
sea, — never  did  the  star  of  her  glory  look  clear  and 
unsullied  out  of  so  dark  a cloud.  The  terrible 
chapter,  though  stamped  deeply  with  the  seal  of 
the  natioual  greatness,  and  richly  emblazoned  with 
the  Imperial  crown,  is  heavy  with  the  burthen  of 
broken  hearts,  aud  blotted  over  with  a people’s 
tears.  But  it  offers  to  Art,  for  the  crowns  which 
she  dispenses  when  the  fight  is  done,  such  an  array 
of  figures  as  have  rarely  stood  out  from  the  horrors 
of  a battle  field, — true  gentlemen  of  the  sword,  and 
true  soldiers  of  the  cross.  The  Art  that  records 
such  men  aud  such  deeds,  takes  of  the  immortality 
that  it  helps  to  give. 

The  monuments  which  are  hereafter  to  arise 
throughout  the  land  iu  commemoration  of  the  great 
Indian  mutiny  will  be,  of  course,  divisible  into  two 
classes, — public  and  private  : — yet  more  difficult  of 
such  division  than  any  other  group  of  monumeuts 
that  we  remember.  There  is  scarcely  a soldier 
wept  by  the  fireside,  among  those  who  have  fallen 
in  this  terrible  strife,  for  whom,  when  his  name  is 
spoken,  the  national  heart  does  not  mourn  as 
though  he  were  a chief; — and  not  a leader  who  gave 
his  life  as  the  seal  of  his  devotion,  the  news  of  whose 
death  did  not  carry  to  every  generous  spirit  in  the 
land  a pang  akin  to  that  which  it  suffers  at  the  death 
of  a friend. — First  on  the  roll  of  heroes  comes — 

General  Havelock  ; the  man  to  whose  soul 
the  rescue  of  those  helpless  women  and  children  in 
Lucknow  became  a passion : — whose  great  heart, 
realizing  the  fine  allegories  of  old  Romance,  set 
itself  that  work  to  do,  as  a thing  that  must  be  done 
whatever  monsters  beset  the  path, — did  it, — and 
died.  We  do  not  believe  there  was  a happy  hearth 
in  all  this  land  that  was  not  made  less  happy  the 
day  on  which  the  news  of  bis  death  came  to  it. 
Somehow,  iu  all  homes,  he  had  come  to  be  looked 
on  as  a protector  of  the  women  and  the  babes. 
There  was  something  like  a sense  of  orphanage  con- 
veyed in  the  tidings  that  Havelock  was  dead.  There 
was  not  a particle  of  sentimentality  in  this : — the 
feeling  had  grown  naturally  out  of  our  watching 
the  generous  soldier  through  that  long  struggle  into 
Lucknow, — aud  towards  the  trembling  women  who 
awaited  the  issue  there,  with  the  children  at  their 
knees  on  whom  they  scarcely  dared  to  look.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  is  the  first  name,  amongst  this  noble 
soldier-band,  that  is  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
Art ; and  a site  for  a national  monument  to  his 
memory,  as  our  readers  will  have  seen,  has  been 
found,  with  the  consent  of  government,  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  in  that  space  to  the  east  of  the  Nelson 
column,  which  would  correspond  with  the  site  of 
the  Napier  statue  on  the  west.  Towards  the  sub- 
scription for  this  monument,  the  co-operation  of  the 
chief  provincial  towns  has  been  invited, — the  amount 
of  individual  contribution  being  left  unlimited,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  to  all  classes  the  opportunity 
of  uniting  iu  this  demonstration  of  the  natioual 
heart.  The  sum,  we  should  think,  if  it  takes  that 
measure,  is  likely  to  be  very  large ; but  whatever  its 
amount,  the  Art  result  is  intended  to  be,  a full-length 
statue  of  the  general,  standing  on  a base  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  carry  the  names  of  the  officers  who  fol- 
lowed his  path  of  fire  towards  Cawnpore  and  Luck- 
now, and  give  a full  account  of  the  several  regiments 
which  took  their  gallant  part  in  that  noble  struggle. 
— The  City  of  Loudon,  on  the  motion  of  Alderman 
Hale,  is  about  to  place  the  name  of  the  same  great 
soldier  on  the  list  of  those  whom  it  delights  to 
honour,  by  the  erection  of  his  bust  iu  its  Guildhall: — 
aud  already  we  see,  that  some  of  the  provincial  towns, 
apparently  not  satisfied  with  a course  which  would 
merge  their  individual  expression  of  sentiment  in  a 
metropolitan  monument,  have  commenced  a local 
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and  independent  action  in  the  same  matter.  Sub- 
scriptions have  been  set  on  foot,  and  are  said  to  be 
coming  in  freely,  for  a monument  to  be  erected  in 
the  public  park  of  General  Havelock’s  native  town, 
Sunderland  ; — and  a meeting  has  been  held  at  Bir- 
mingham, with  a like  object  in  view, — but  with 
what  result  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

Both  in  this  country  and  in  India,  preparations 
are  making  to  perpetuate  by  Art  the  memory  of 
another  of  this  eastern  band  of  heroes, — the  late 

Brigadier-General  Neill. — At  Madras,  a 
committee  has  been  formed,  to  promote  the  col- 
lection of  subscriptions  to  a monumental  scheme  which 
embraces  the  general  himself,  “ and  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  gallant  Madras  Fusiliers,”  who  fell  in 
this  disastrous  war ; — and  this  committee  appeals 
to  England  to  join  in  the  subscription. — In  Scot- 
land, a meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Supply 
for  the  County  of  Ayr  has  been  held  in  the  county 
town,  with  the  view  of  initiating  subscriptions  for 
a monument  to  General  Neill,  to  be  placed  in  Wel- 
lington Square: — the  decision  as  to  the  character 
of  the  monument  to  await  the  final  amount  of  the 
subscriptions. 

Although  the  memorial  to  another  of  the  great 
men  whom  this  crisis  in  India  has  produced  takes  a 
form  different  from  that  of  the  Art-monumental,  our 
history  of  this  subject  could  not  be  made  complete 
without  some  mention  of  the  posthumous  honour 
proposed  to  be  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  late — 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence. — It  is  not  improbable, 
that  Art  may  ultimately  have  its  share  in  this  com- 
memoration, too ; but,  for  the  present,  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  certain  records  of  itself  which  it  has 
left  behind  it,  have  suggested  a form  of  testimonial 
which,  by  reinforciug  the  latter,  is  considered  as 
conveying  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  former. 
Among  his  multiplied  titles  to  honour,  the  parties 
promoting  the  commemoration  in  question  have 
singled  out  this: — that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  in  his 
life-time,  founded,  and  so  long  afterwards  as  he 
lived  most  liberally  maintained,  in  India,  schools  for 
the  support  and  education  of  the  children  of  British 
soldiers.  To  an  institution  of  the  kind,  established 
by  him  in  1846,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya, 
between  Umballah  and  Simla,  for  the  reception  of 
four  hundred  boys  and  three  hundred  girls,  and 
bearing  his  name,  Sir  Henry  is  said  to  have  contri- 
buted not  less  than  £1000  a-year; — and  to  a similar 
school  for  the  army  in  Rajpootana  and  Western 
India,  founded  by  him  at  Mount  Aboo,  when  he  was 
chief  commissioner  in  that  district,  in  1856,  he  con- 
tributed an  annual  sum  of  £200.  It  is  proposed, 
that  the  subscriptions  to  be  raised  in  honour  of  this 
generous  founder  shall  go  to  the  permanent  endow- 
ment of  the  schools  in  question ; and  an  appeal  is 
made  to  “the  army  in  England,”  “in  token  of  their 
admiration  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  their  comrades 
in  India,  to  take  part  in  maintaining,  through  these 
institutions,  the  orphans  of  so  many  who  have  fallen 
since  the  mutiny.” 

Before  this  Indian  chapter  of  our  monumental 
history  shall  be  complete,  it  will  doubtless  have 
swept  into  its  page  many  names  which  are  even  now 
employed  in  what  will,  in  the  issue,  amount  to  little 
less  than  a reconstruction  of  our  Indian  empire ; 
and  this  will,  almost  as  a matter  of  necessity,  bring 
back  to  its  place  in  the  monumental  series  the  name 
of  the  original  founder  of  that  empire — 

Lord  Clive, — a name  so  strangely  re-consigned 
to  a temporary  oblivion,  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
had  been  rescued,  for  this  form  of  recognition,  from 
a century’s  neglect.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
the  fruit  gathered  from  Delhi  could  cause  the  harvest 
reaped  from  Plassey  to  be  overlooked.  But  of  this 
there  is  no  danger.  We  have  a new  measure  of  our 
eastern  empire  supplied  to  us  by  recent  events ; and 
the  far-back  figure  of  Lord  Clive  looms  even  larger 
through  the  additional  foreground  recently  obtained 
than  of  old  it  did. 

While  on  these  military  chapters  of  our  Art- 
record,  it  is  an  easy  act  of  transition  to  re-open  the 
volume  for  a moment  at  that  other  page  on  which 
we  have  already  made  many  memoranda. — The 
monument  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  the  officers 
and  men  composing — 

The  55th,  or  Westmoreland  Regiment  of  the 
line,  in  the  Russian  war,  which  it  was  some  time  ago 
decided  to  erect  iu  the  parish  church  of  Kendal,  has, 
we  should  mention,  been  recently  placed  over  the 
north-west  door  of  that  edifice.  The  colours  carried 


by  the  corps  throughout  the  war  are  to  be  planted 
at  the  base  of  the  memorial.  The  erection  of  a — 

Monument  in  Memory  of  the  23rd  Welsh 
Fusiliers  who  fell  during  the  same  war,  is  pro- 
ceeding at  Carmarthen.  This  monument,  which 
will  be  reared  at  the  cost  of  the  surviving  officers 
and  the  friends  of  the  gallant  regiment,  is  to  stand 
in  the  Guildhall  Square  of  the  town  in  question.  It 
will  be  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a base  twelve  feet 
square, — the  whole  being  formed  of  Portland  stone ; 
aud  on  the  shaft  and  pedestal  will  be  inscribed  the 
names  of  every  officer,  non-commissioned  officer, 
and  private  who  died  in  that  struggle,  whether  iu 
the  field  or  by  disease. 

From  this  record  of  the  commemorations  won  by 
the  sword,  we  turn  to  more  peaceful  themes ; — and 
here  we  find  the  City  of  London  doing  honour  to 
one  of  its  own  dignitaries,  on  grounds  which  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  title  put  forward  for  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence. 

Alderman  Salomons  having  recently  commu- 
nicated to  the  Common  Council  of  the  Corporation 
his  desire  to  illustrate  his  year  of  mayoralty  by  the 
foundation  at  the  City  of  London  School  of  a 
scholarship,  of  £30  annual  value, — and  this  being 
iu  addition  to  a former  scholarship,  of  £50  a-year 
value,  founded  at  the  same  institution  by  the  same 
donor,  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Corporation, 
in  return,  that  a bust  of  the  alderman  shall  be  exe- 
cuted at  their  expense,  and  placed  in  some  part  of 
the  school  in  question,  “as  a permanent  memorial 
of  him  as  one  of  its  chief  benefactors.” 

A considerable  sum  of  money, — amounting,  we 
believe,  to  about  £1800, — has  been  raised  among 
the  friends  and  tenants  of 

The  late  Lord  Ellesmere,  for  the  erection  of 
a memorial  to  the  memory  of  that  accomplished 
nobleman.  The  features  of  the  site  assigned  to  this 
intended  monument  are  peculiar ;.  and  the  committee 
who  manage  the  undertaking  have,  very  wisely,  in 
their  invitations  to  competitors  for  the  execution  of 
the  work,  dwelt  on  those  features  as  needfid  direc- 
tions towards  the  suggestion  of  a successful  design. 
The  monument  is  to  stand  on  a hill  near  Worsley, — 
“a  gently  rising  ridge,” — seen  afar  off  on  every 
side, — to  a great  extent  isolated  by  its  elevation, 
and  having  but  few  prominent  objects  to  come 
into  composition  with  it.  Of  these  objects,  as  well 
as  of  the  general  neighbourhood,  the  material  and 
moral  characters  are  given.  “The  site  of  the 
proposed  monument,”  say  the  committee,  “ is  in  a 
manufacturing  and  mining  district ; and  engine  chim- 
neys form  a feature  iu  the  landscape,  although  there 
are  none  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  climate  is 
humid,  and  the  atmosphere  is  sometimes  contami- 
nated slightly  with  smoke.”  Worsley  Church  is 
stated  to  be  situated  about  half  a mile  to  the  east  of 
the  proposed  site; — Worsley  Hall  lying  between, 
aud  equidistant  from  each.  “ The  architecture  of 
the  hall  is  Elizabethan,  with  a large  square  tower ; 
and  that  of  the  church  is  early  English,  of  the  later 
or  transition  style,  with  a beautiful  spire.  Both  of 
these  edifices  are  situated  ou  the  ridge  selected  for 
the  monument,  though  on  a little  lower  level.”  It 
is  added,  that,  the  monument  will  be  a conspicuous 
object  from  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
from  which  it  will  be  distant  a mile  and  a half  to 
the  northward : — the  surface  of  the  site  being  at  an 
elevation  of  one  hundred  aud  thirty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  line.  “ It  will  not  be  in  a part  of  the 
country  very  much  traversed  by  road;  but  a vista 
will  be  cut  in  the  belt  of  wood  that  lies  immediately 
to  the  north  of  the  site,  so  as  to  enable  the  structure 
to  be  seen  from  the  higher  land  beyond.” — All  this 
is  in  the  true  Art-architectonic  spirit : — and  such 
instructions  for  a monumeut  to  this  deceased  patron 
of  the  Arts  form,  as  it  were,  a sort  of  Art-testimonial 
to  the  patron  himself.  Nothing  is  prescribed  to  the 
artist  as  to  the  character  of  his  design,  beyond  a 
statement  of  the  accidents  to  which  it  will  have  of 
necessity  to  conform  ; — and  no  design  can  be  good, 
even  as  Art,  which  fails  to  take  due  account  of  the 
air-lines  in  which  it  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  objects 
that  are  to  group  with  it. 

It  seems  strange,  perhaps,  to  place 

The  Wallace  Monument  in  the  group  of 
peaceful  commemorations ; yet,  seen  through  the 
long  vista  of  centuries,  and  by  the  light  thrown 
back  upon  it  from  the  present,  the  figure  of  the 
Scottish  chief  takes  almost  a civic  aspect.  Cer- 
tainly, the  monument  comes  late ; — when  the  very 


series  to  which  it  belongs  is  dead,  and  a new  series 
is  substituted  in  which  its  characters  are  a sort  of 
misreading.  Such  a work  bequeathed  to  us  from 
the  past  to  which  it  belongs,  would  have  been  a most 
appropriate  illustration  of  Scottish  history  : — such  a 
j work  contributed  to  the  past  by  the  nationality  of 
| to-day,  wants  moral  atmosphere.  The  life  which  it 
[ would  have  brought  from  its  own  past  to  the 
j present,  be  that  present  what  it  might, — the  present 
in  which  it  is  actually  born  cannot  carry  back  to  the 
past  such  as  that  past  was.  By  the  period  of  its 
adveut,  it  is  separated  from  its  own  most  charac- 
teristic inspirations.  It  is  a terribly  long-after 
thought — this  Wallace  Monument.  Unquestionably, 
Scotch  enthusiasm  must  be  a slow-moving  force.  It 
has  “bided  its  time”  till  it  has  gone  some  way  to- 
wards missing  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  subscrip- 
tions towards  the  memorial, — which  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  Abbey  Craig  of  Stirline, — have  reached  a 
sum  exceeding  £4000.  They  include  contributions 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Berbice,  De- 
merara,  Bermuda,  California,  Valparaiso,  Geelong, 
Victoria,  and  no  less  a sum  than  £500  from  Mel- 
bourne:— intimating,  that  geographical  distance  is 
no  more  in  the  way  than  chronological,  when  the 
Scotch  have  once  made  up  their  minds — somewhat 
late,  as  we  have  said, — that  the  object  is  a national 
one. — It  has  been  determined,  that  a special  meeting 
of  the  committee  shall  be  held  on  the  24th  of  this 
present  month  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
advertisements  for  designs  for  the  monument. — The 
j Scotch  have  taken,  also,  to  illustrating — and  on  the 
! same  site — another  chapter  of  their  history ; but,  iu 
this  case,  the  subject  of  commemoration  is  oue 
I which  has  bequeathed  to  the  age  of  the  proposed 
memorial  a portion  of  the  vital  influences  amid  which 
they  live,  aud  it  is  to  be  born.  According  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  a series  of 

Monuments  to  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
and  Reformers  who  wrought  in  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  has  been  commenced  in  Scot- 
land.— “ In  a spacious  aud  beautiful  cemetery  lately 
constructed  on  the  Castle-hill  of  Stirling,”  he  says, 
“a  monumental  statue  of  James  Guthrie,  the  first 
martyr  for  the  Covenant,  has  just  been  erected.  A 
similar  monument,  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Erskiue,  is  iu  the  studio  of  the  sculptor.  A liberal 
gentleman  of  the  place,  Mr.  William  Drummond,  of 
Rockdale  Lodge,  has  offered  to  rear  at  his  own 
expense  monumental  statues  of  John  Knox,  Andrew 
Melville,  Alexander  Henderson,  James  Reuwick,  and 
Margaret  Wilson,  the  female  martyr.  Other  public- 
spirited  persons  are  expected  to  rear  on  Stirling 
Castle-hill  monuments  in  honour  of  some  others  of 
the  national  patriots.” 

In  our  own  metropolis,  we  are  at  leugth,  and  far  too 
tardily,  taking  monumental  account  of  one  of  those 
conquests  which  should  have  their  material  records, 
that  the  moral  record  may  never  be  forgotten — the 
conquest  over  human  suffering  and  human  sorrow 
in  one  of  their  most  calamitous  forms.  Upwards  of 
two  generations  of  men  have  been  born  since  the 
world  has  had  the  benefit  of  Jenner’s  great  dis- 
covery ; and  it  is  only  now,  that  the 

Statue  of  Dr.  Jenner  has  found  a pedestal  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  In  Europe  and  in  America  alone, 
there  have  been  upwards  of  five  hundred  millions  of 
births  in  the  interval  between  those  two  facts ; aud 
of  these  five  hundred  millions,  it  is  calculated,  on  the 
terrible  figures  of  the  previous  time,  that  more  than 
ten  per  cent. — that  is,  more  than  fifty  millions — 
would  have  been  swept  away  by  the  pest  for  which 
he  found  a cure,  and  countless  others  would  have 
been  incurably  disfigured.  The  monster  that  the 
happy  genius  of  Jenner  exorcised,  was  one  of  the 
foulest  that  ever  made  mankind  its  prey, — a monster 
that  mangled  and  deformed  those  whom  it  failed  to 
devour.  To  Jenner,  Art  herself  owes  no  mean 
debt : — for  by  him  the  human  face  was  rescued  from 
one  of  its  deadliest  foes,  to  an  extent  emphatically 
written,  as  we  have  said,  in  our  statistical  records. 
But  statistics  are  not  popular  reading, — and,  save  by 
men  of  science,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked ; and  so,  we 
say  again,  it  was  more  than  time  that  Jenner  should 
have  his  popular  recognition  in  the  form  which  the 
world  commonly  assigns  to  its  great  men.  How 
many  of  those  who  stand  on  the  world’s  marble 
pedestals  can  show  a title  like  this  ? At  the  period 
when  we  write,  the  statue  is  covered, — so  that 
we  cannot  pronounce  upon  its  merits  as  a work 
of  Art : — but  we  see,  that  objections  have  been  taken, 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  anil  elsewhere,  to  its 
place  in  Trafalgar  Square.  In  these  objections  we 
are,  we  confess,  quite  unable  to  sympathise.  We  do 
not  recognise  any  principle  on  which  our  finest 
metropolitan  site  should  be  reserved  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  military  heroism  alone.  If  this  open  space 
is  to  receive  a species  of  decoration  which  shall  make 
it,  at  the  same  time,  a place  of  honour  for  our 
deceased  worthies,  we  beg  to  suggest  to  Lord  Arthur 
Vane  Tempest,  that  England  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  them  of  more  kinds  than  one, — and  to  assure 
Lord  Elcho,  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  not  so 
great  a man  that  his  friends  need  think  his  dignity 
wounded  by  the  monumental  neighbourhood  of  Dr. 
Jenner. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
II  ay  market  Theatre  on  the  27  th  of  April,  Lord 
Mouteagle  in  the  chair.  The  Report  was  read  by 
Mr.  George  Godwin,  Hon.  Sec.  The  subscription  for 
the  year  1857-8  amounts  to  £11,658  : as  large  a sum 
ns  was  expected,  for  the  gradual  decline  experienced 
since  1855  was  not  likely  to  be  arrested  during 
the  past  year,  while  “ the  money  market  ” was  in 
a “ ferment.”  The  “money  prizes  ” distributed  were 
in  value  £5309 — considerably  less  than  half  the 
amount  obtained  : as  usual,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  persons  of  whom  nobody  ever  heard — or  ever 
will  hear  ; the  three  principal  prizes  going  to  Ciren- 
cester, Paisley,  and  Halifax,  where,  perhaps,  the 
society  may  possess  some  twenty  subscribers  : and 
it  is  not  a little  singular  that  in  the  long  list  of 
about  120  prize-gainers,  there  is  not  a single  name 
with  which  any  division  of  the  public  is  acquainted. 
This  is,  however,  a misfortune  for  which  the  society 
is  in  no  degree  responsible ; although  it  certainly 
serves  to  show  the  class  of  which  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  “ members  ” is  composed. 

The  society  has  been  twenty-two  years  in  exist- 
ence: ns  it  was  in  1837,  it  is  now, — there  has  been 
no  move  to  keep  pace  with  the  on-march  of  know- 
ledge. It  distributes  prints  ; authorises  a selection 
of  pictures  from  public  exhibitions,  which  it  pays 
for ; circulates  annually  a pretty  little  almanac ; 
augments  by  degrees  its  stores  of  second  class  prizes 
— bronzes,  statuettes,  and  medals  ; has  a public 
meeting  once  a year,  and  once  a year  there  is  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  council  and  the  officers ; — in  a 
word,  just  what  it  did  in  1837  it  does  in  1858.  It 
is  now  a venerable  institution,  destined  to  “ go  on  ” 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  without  perceiving  a 
necessity  for  doing,  in  1858,  something  more  than 
its  limited  knowledge  and  restricted  means  enabled  it 
to  do  in  1 838. 

IVe  shall  deplore  as  a very  serious  evil  the  down- 
fall of  a society  to  which  we  owe  much : but  that 
downfall  is  inevitable  if  it  make  no  move  in  advance 
— if  it  be  content  to  remain  in  the  precise  position 
it  occupied  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 

It  is  true,  the  engravings  of  late  years  have  beeu 
better  than  those  the  council  issued  in  the  earlier 
time  of  their  career ; but  this  advantage  is  an 
accident — obtained  by  an  enormous  deduction  from 
the  funds  of  the  society.  For  example,  the  print  to 
be  issued  in  1858,  cost  the  society.it  is  said,  £4000 
— that  sum  having  been  obtained  for  it  from  the 
council  by  Messrs.  Lloyd,  the  publishers,  who  thus 
made  a profit,  between  what  they  paid  for  it  and 
what  they  obtaiued  for  it,  of  £2500.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  council  could  have  procured  the 
picture  of  “The  Ramsgate  Sands,”  and  have  en- 
graved it,  on  terms  as  advantageous  as  those  made 
by  Messrs.  Lloyd  with  the  painter  and  the  engraver, 
if  the  council  had  been  as  active  and  as  enterprising 
as  the  publishers.  We  believe  all  the  later  issues  of 
engravings  are  circumstanced  like  this  of  the  “Rams- 
gate Sands ;”  , having  been  purchased  at  a large 
augmentation  of  price  from  parties  whose  taste, 
judgment,  and  experience  made  the  selections : and 
for  which  taste,  judgment,  and  experience  the  society 
has  liberally  recompensed  the  possessors  of  these 
qualities — qualities  we  are  to  assume  the  council 
arc  cither  without  or  do  not  bring  into  action. 

But  with  regard  to  the  prize  pictures  annually 
selected,  the  case  is  not  even  so  advantageous. 
Judging  from  the  exhibition  of  1857,  in  the  Gallery 
at  Suffblk  Street,  and  hence  forming  a pretty  accu- 


rate opinion  of  what  it  will  be  in  1 858,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  the  collection  of  exhibited  prizes  twenty 
years  ago  was  infinitely  more  meritorious  and  more 
encouraging  to  British  Art  than  it  was  in  1857. 
The  older  exhibitions  contained  many  excellent 
works : in  later  exhibitions  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  select  half  a dozen — hardly  one — of  real 
value ; while  certainly  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  picture- 
prizes  were  utterly  worthless— giving  sure  evidence 
that  painters  were  working  down  to  the  calibre  of 
the  persons  who  were  likely  to  obtain  prizes,  and 
would  be  compelled,  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  to 
take  what  they  could  get. 

It  is  painful  to  take  this  desponding  view  of  a 
society  that  has  done  much  and  means  well ; but  an 
earnest  and  anxious  looker-on  will  fail  in  his  duty  if 
he  do  not  warn  the  council  that  to  staud  still  is  ruin 
— that  a time  has  come  when  a remodelling  of  the 
society  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  it  in  exist- 
ence. For,  of  a surety,  some  society  that  will  do 
what  the  Art-Union  of  London  will  not  do,  must  be 
formed  to  meet  the  public  requirements,  on  a better 
basis,  with  plans  more  rational , and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  That  such  a 
project  may  be  prosperous  has  been  proved  already 
by  the  success  of  the  Glasgow  Art-Union — a pro- 
vincial society,  conducted  by  parties  of  whom  little 
is  known,  and  in  whom  there  is  consequently  little 
confidence ; yet  which,  with  many  manifest  disad- 
vantages, has  obtained  a large  amount  of  public 
favour  and  support.  It  is  understood  that  one 
society,  at  least,  is  in  course  of  formation  in  London, 
to  do  what  the  Art-Union  of  London  will  not  do  ; 
and  it  requires  but  a small  amount  of  prophetic 
spirit  to  foretel  that  “ the  guineas  ” will  go  where 
they  will  be  best  and  most  rightly  expended. 

These  remarks  would  be  worse  than  useless  if  they 
could  lead  to  no  practical  results ; but  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  council  of  the  Art-Union  to  do  much  for  Art,  to 
render  the  society  really  and  truly  a public  benefit, 
and  to  teach  as  well  as  amuse  their  eleven  thousand 
subscribers.  It  can  only  be  by  introducing  into  its 
constitution  such  changes  as  time  has  not  only  ren- 
dered prudent,  but  necessary : its  power  for  good  is 
immense — to  permit  that  power  to  continue  idle  is 
little  less  than  criminal.  If  they  do  not  bestir  them- 
selves, the  council  will  assuredly  find  ere  long  that 
other  societies  will  do  what  they  will  not  do  ; and 
that  their  “reserve  fund”  will  be  the  only  reminde*- 
that  the  society  has  existed. 

We  complain — as  we  have  a right  to  do — of  the 
Art-Union  of  London,  because  it  is  content  to 
exist  without  movement ; because  in  this  age  of 
progress,  it  makes  none  : originating  nothing,  and 
following  what  is  good  only  when  it  is  too  late  to  be 
of  value.  It  was  thus  with  photography : it  issues 
a volume  of  photographs,  when  every  print-shop  is 
inundated  with  specimens ; it  will  publish  a coloured 
lithograph  when  that  art  is  sufficiently  common,  but 
not  till  then ; any  new  idea,  any  novelty,  any  lead 
in  Art,  seems  apart  from  the  notions  of  the  council. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised,  neither  can 
they  complain,  if  greater  energy  and  activity  give 
birth  to  a society  before  which  theirs  will  fall, — 
presuming,  that  is  to  say,  they  resolve  to  pursue  the 
old  jog-trot  gait,  upon  the  old  beaten  track  that  leads 
to — nothing.  And  this  will  be  undoubtedly  au  evil ; 
for  the  council  of  the  Art-Union  are  gentlemen  of 
unimpeachable  honour,  many  of  them  high  in  posi- 
tion, and  all  of  them  with  an  inert  desire  to  be  useful 
in  their  generation.  They  have  sacrificed  much 
time  and  labour,  with  the  wish,  at  least,  to  benefit 
the  public;  and  the  honorary  secretaries  have  done 
more  than  men  are  expected  to  do,  “ without  fee  or 
reward.”  We  may  not  forget  the  past  while  we 
are  alarmed  for  the  present,  and  are  more  than 
apprehensive  of  the  future.  The  council  and  the 
honorary  secretaries  have  abundant  means  and  ap- 
pliances, and  can  do — if  they  will  do — that  which 
no  new  society  can  do  as  well. 

Even  the  Royal  Academy  has  made  some  move ; 
nay,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  progressed  a 
little ; while  the  Society  of  Arts  affords  conclusive 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  awakening  from  sleep  when 
the  world  is  busy  everywhere  and  all  about  us. 

With  all  due  respect,  therefore,  we  repeat  the 
warning  we  have  given  heretofore — that,  if  the 
council  do  not  move  soon,  and  wisely, — if  they  per- 
severe in  nursing  mediocrity,  and  prospering  incapa- 
city,— the  result  is  inevitable. 


THE  REJECTION 

OF  THE  SOULAGES  COLLECTION  BY 
THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  days  of  the  Soulages  Collection,  as  a collection, 
are  numbered.  Repudiated  by  Manchester,  it  has 
at  length  been  finally  rejected  by  the  Government ; 
the  Christie  alternative,  consequently,  alone  re- 
mains. Having,  from  the  first  appearance  of  this 
collection  in  London,  entertained  and  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  it  should  be 
purchased  for  the  national  Art-museum,  we  now 
with  satisfaction  record  the  judicious  decision  which, 
refusing  to  be  influenced  by  no  ordinary  external 
pressure,  has  beeu  based  solely  upon  the  real  merits 
of  the  case.  The  Government  has  declined  to  pur- 
chase the  Soulages  Collection  for  the  nation,  not 
because  of  any  indifference  to  the  collection  itself, 
but  simply  because  it  was  not  needed  in  the  national 
Art-museum. 

W e have  on  more  than  one  occasion  both  described 
the  various  groups  of  Renaissance  productions  that 
compose  the  Soulages  Collection,  and  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  purchase  of  them  have  adverted 
to  the  principles  which  ought  to  determine  the 
formation  of  a national  Art-museum.  It  appears  at 
the  present  time  to  be  desirable,  very  briefly,  again 
to  glance  through  the  entire  subject;  not  indeed 
with  the  view  of  justifying  the  decision  of  the 
Government,  but  in  order  to  furnish  some  answer 
to  the  numerous  applications  which  have  recently 
been  addressed  to  the  Government  in  favour  of  this 
purchase  by  persons  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  Art-manufacture  amongst  us. 

Two  distinct  objects  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to 
influence  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  responsible 
duty  of  forming  a national  Museum  of  Art.  They 
must,  that  is  to  say,  seek  to  acquire  such  specimens 
as  will  combine  to  form  an  illustrated  history  ot 
I Art,  in  its  different  departments,  and  under  its 
various  forms  of  expression  ; and,  in  the  second 
| place,  it  will  be  their  duty  to  illustrate  each  parti- 
| cular  department  and  period  of  Art  with  works  that 
possess  peculiar  merit  in  themselves.  It  will  not, 
however,  be  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  that  any 
particular  department  should  acquire  every  obtain- 
able worthy  example  in  its  own  class  of  Art, 
unless  indeed  it  is  intended  that  such  examples 
should  be  actually  reproduced.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a department  in  an  Art-museum  should  be 
thoroughly  illustrated,  and  yet  that  certain  speci- 
mens of  acknowledged  excellence  should  not  find  a 
place  in  its  cabinets.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
neglect  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  Art,  and 
certain  classes  of  Art-productions,  in  order  to  accu- 
mulate examples  in  some  one  class  and  of  some 
particular  age,  must  be  pronouuced  inconsistent 
with  the  discharge  of  those  duties  upon  which  we 
are  writing.  These  observations,  in  themselves  but 
little  removed  from,  truisms,  bear  directly  upon  the 
question  respecting  the  purchase  of  the  Soulages 
Collection  by  and  for  the  nation.  The  national 
Museum  of  Art  that  we  have  recently  established, 
and  which  hak  so  rapidly  attained  to  a condition 
calculated  to 'pet  powerfully  for  good,  is  already  rich 
in  precisely  the  objects  which  constitute  the  more 
valuable  portions  of  the  Soulages  Collection — the 
Majolica  and  Palissy  wares,  the  glass  and  the 
works  in  metal.  And  there  arc  also,  in  both  col- 
lections, works  of  the  same  class,  executed  at  the 
same  period.  The  plain  and  simple  fact  accordingly 
is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Soulages  Collection 
is  not  needed  at  South  Kensington,  because  South 
Kensington  possesses  specimens  of  its  own  which 
convey  the  same  identical  teaching.  But  South 
Kensington  can  be  said  to  be  rich  only  in  produc- 
tions of  this  Renaissance  period;  in  the  earlier 
periods  it  is  altogether  deficient.  The  great  object 
must  be,  therefore,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
museum  by  expending  the  public  money  in  pur- 
chasing for  it  what  it  has  not,  rather  than  in  adding 
what  are  little  better  than  duplicates  of  its  existing 
contents.  It  is  most  true  that  from  the  Soulages 
Collection  many  specimens  may  be  selected,  which 
we  shall  be  glad  to  regard  as  national  property : 
but  this  differs  altogether  from  purchasing  the 
whole  collection,  and  thus  becoming  possessed  of  a 
dozen  objects  to  which  we  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
indifferent,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  a single  one 


that  we  rightly  desire.  Then,  again,  the  purchase 
of  the  Soulages  Collection  in  its  entirety,  implies 
more  than  the  act  of  obtaining  for  the  national 
museum  many  things  that  the  national  museum 
does  not  require.  It  implies  the  purchase  of  a 
numerous  series  of  objects  that  are  far  worse  than 
merely  useless.  In  this  collection,  with  much  that 
is  admirable,  there  is  associated  more  that  is  worth- 
less, while  not  a very  small  portion  of  the  whole 
could  teach  only  in  the  capacity  of  warnings  to  us 
to  avoid  the  errors  and  perversities  which  they 
exemplify.  A warning  here  and  there  may  be  very 
desirable  as  well  in  a Fine-Art  museum  as  else- 
where ; yet  we  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  necessity 
for  buying  such  admonitory  specimens,  either  in 
considerable  numbers  or  at  high  prices.  Possibly 
there  may  exist  Renaissance  enthusiasts  who  con- 
sider that  it  is  a positive  duty  to  accumulate  in  a 
nalional  museum  au  unlimited  number  of  Soulages 
collections,  and  who  are  prepared  to  maintain  that 
every  object  in  every  such  collection  is  equally 
valuable  as  an  authoritative  teacher.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  becomes  the  more  important  that  such 
persons  should  not  exercise  any  control  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present ; the  national  Art-museum 
is  not  desigued  to  encourage  any  particular  taste, 
much  less  to  indulge  any  fanciful  caprice.  Its 
mission  is  a high  and  comprehensive  one,  that  can 
be  fulfilled  only  by  dealing  with  Art  in  its  widest 
range  and  under  its  noblest  forms. 

We  observe  in  the  copy  of  the  “Correspondence 
with  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  Memorials  addressed 
to  the  Treasury  respecting  the  Purchase  of  the 
Soulages  Collection  by  the  Government,”  lately 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  ground  upon  which  the  various  memorials  on 
this  subject  are  based,  is  the  alleged  fact  that  it  is 
highly  important  for  the  country  to  possess  such 
examples  of  true  Art-manufactures  as  may  conduce 
to  the  cultivation  of  a sound  taste  in  the  public, 
while  they  enable  our  own  manufacturers  to  attain 
to  higher  positions  in  their  several  departments. 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  such  an  allegation ; 
we  do  want  objects  that  equally  afTect  for  good 
both  the  public  and  the  producers  of  manufactures. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  general  maxim 
should  be  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  the  Soulages 
Collection.  However  gratifying  the  evident  desire 
on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  be  able  to  refer  to 
a really  complete  national  museum  of  Art,  we 
have  already  replied  to  these  gentlemen  by  re- 
minding them  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  that  is 
excellent  in  this  French  collection  has  its  counter- 
part at  South  Kensington.  And  this  reply  receives 
strength  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  so 
much  dross  with  the  fine  ore  of  the  Soulages  Col- 
lection. We  congratulate  the  various  memorialists 
who  have  addressed  the  Government  on  the  subject 
of  this  purchase,  that  they  should  both  entertain 
and  be  ready  to  express  the  views  set  forth  in  their 
memorials  : we  assure  them  that  the  country  has 
already  obtained  noble  specimens  of  such  works  as 
they  recommend  for  purchase ; and  we  proceed  to 
remind  them  that  the  same  sum  of  money  which 
would,  if  expended  on  this  purchase,  fail  to  extend 
the  historical  range  of  the  national  Art-museum, 
might,  if  more  judiciously  applied,  be  made  to  fill 
up  some  of  the  existing  deficiencies  that  are  so 
much  to  be  lamented.  We  might  add,  that  we  are 
unable  to  sympathise  with  these  gentlemen  in  their 
admiration  for  the  Art  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
Soulages  Collection.  'That  there  is  there  seen 
much  of  that  Art-feeling  which  we  are  so  anxious  to 
witness  amongst  our  own  manufacturers,  we  readily 
admit : still  the  same  Art-feeling  is  equally  apparent, 
and  it  conveys  its  lessons  with  equal  impressiveness, 
in  the  national  collections  which  have  lately  been 
classified  and  arranged  with  such  care  and  judgment 
at  South  Kensington.  We  do  not  want  our  manu- 
facturers to  produce  fac-similes  of  any  form  of 
Venetian  glass,  or  of  either  Italian  or  French  fictile 
fayence:  it  is  the  same  with  the  furniture,  the 
carvings,  and  the  metal  and  jewel-work  of  the 
period.  Let  the  Art-feeling  be  studied,  and,  if 
possible,  let  a kindred  impulse  be  kindled  within 
the  hearts  of  our  Art-students ; this  can  be  done 
without  an  infinite  number  of  specimens  of  the 
same  class  being  accumulated  in  our  museum  : and, 
as  we  do  not  want  to  copy  these  specimens,  we  may 
well  be  content  with  a moderate  number  of  them. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  very  circumstance  of  the 


Soulages  Collection  having  been  again  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington  was  conclusive  against  the  pur- 
chase ; the  proof  was  close  at  hand  and  palpable, 
that  it  was  not  needed.  We  are  constrained  to  add 
that  the  imperfections  of  the  collection  never  ap- 
peared to  us  in  such  a strong  light  until  we  found 
ourselves  carefully  studying  it  in  its  present  tempo- 
rary resting-place.  What  motives  may  have  induced 
the  council  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
and  still  more  the  committee  of  the  Architectural 
Museum,  to  put  themselves  forward  as  advocates 
for  the  proposed  purchase,  we  do  not  care  to  in- 
vestigate ; we  content  ourselves  with  observing  that 
the  arguments  of  these  gentlemen  fail  really  to 
touch  the  question  of  purchasing  the  Soulages  Col- 
lection. They  describe  that  collection,  they  take 
a decidedly  exaggerated  view  of  its  importance, 
and  they  proceed  to  argue  that  being  such  as 
they  describe  it,  it  ought  to  belong  to  the  nation. 
This  might  be  a just  inference  if  we  had  not 
anything  of  the  same  kind  in  our  national  mu- 
seum, and  also  if  the  eulogium  on  the  Soulages 
Collection  were  really  altogether  consistent  with 
the  lacts  of  the  case.  But  even  the  council  of 
the  Institute  absolutely  fail  to  show  more  than 
a general  want,  which  we  show  to  be  no  want  what- 
soever, because  it  has  already  been  satisfied.  We 
repeat  that  we  desire  to  see  a few,  a very  few,  of 
the  Soulages  specimens  permanently  established  at 
South  Kensington.  The  manner  in  which  the  rest 
are  disposed  of  is  a matter  of  indifference  to  us, 
except  so  far  as  concerns  the  “warnings”  of  the 
collection,  which  we  trust  will  find  homes  where 
they  will  be  unable  to  accomplish  more  than  the 
least  possible  amount  of  mischief. 

To  some  persons  it  may  appear  a very  trifling 
matter  whether  a sum  not  exceeding  £20,000 
should  or  should  not  be  expended  by  the  nation  on 
the  purchase  of  a collection  which,  if  it  can  accom- 
plish nothing  else,  certainly  has  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing public  attention,  and  has  also  secured  for  itself 
a distinct  individuality.  We  cannot  accept  any 
such  views.  We  believe  it  to  be  highly  important 
that  no  public  money  should  be  thrown  away,  but 
that  every  pound  should  be  expended  judiciously  in 
making  purchases  for  the  national  museum.  We 
do  not  forget  the  system  upon  which  the  nation 
buys,  or  at  least  pays  for  pictures:  this  system, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  permanent.  Nor  does 
it  follow,  if  works  of  Art  of  one  class  are  bought 
without  proper  discrimination,  and  at  prices  which 
appear  excessive,  that  the  same  rule  should  obtain 
in  all  other  public  purchases  of  a similar  kind ; on 
the  contrary,  we  hence  have  a special  inducement 
to  the  exercise  of  a sound  and  becoming  economy. 

In  common,  doubtless,  with  many  who,  like  our- 
selves, have  had  occasion  to  watch  the  career  of  the 
Soulages  Collection  since  it  became  English  (though 
not  national)  property,  we  shall  observe  with  more 
than  a little  interest  the  selections  the  autho- 
rities may  make  for  the  nation  when  the  collection 
is  dispersed,  and  the  sums  that  may  then  be  paid 
for  them.  Mr.  Cole  is  generally  a judicious  pur- 
chaser, and  also  a careful  one.  He  will  have  the 
public  voice  with  him  if  he  shall  be  found  to  buy 
at  a fair  rate,  a very  few  very  choice  objects  at  the 
Soulages  sale  : indeed,  he  may  rest  content,  even  if 
the  sums  he  expends  be  somewhat  large,  provided 
the  objects  be  really  worthy  of  his  interest  in  their 
behalf.  The  only  thing  that  will  not  be  tolerated 
will  be  the  purchase  of  what  we  have  already  de- 
signated the  “warnings”  of  the  collection.  There 
are  already  by  far  too  many  objects  of  this  descrip- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  national  collections  that 
have  been  bought  and  paid  for;  more  are  not 
needed,  and  must  not  be  added  to  the  existing 
series.  It  is  a very  easy  matter  to  select  the  group 
to  be  seemed,  and  still  easier  to  set  aside  the  various 
objects  which  are  altogether  at  liberty  to  depart. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Cole  has  made  up  his  mind 
with  reference  to  what  he  purposes  to  have:  let 
him  be  equally  determined  in  resolving  not  to  in- 
clude in  his  contemplated  piu-chase  a single  object, 
that  will  not  prove  to  possess  distinct  as  well  as 
powerful  claims  for  declining  to  accompauy  its 
former  associates  when  they  take  their  final  de- 
parture from  the  national  museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

To  this  topic — in  which  so  many  classes  now 
take  a deep  interest — it  will  be  our  duty  to  return 
ere  long. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 


Thk  curiosity  which  had  beeu  excited  by  the  know- 
ledge that  many  rare  Italian  pictures  from  the  Lom- 
bardi collection,  at  Florence,  had  been  added  to  the 
National  Gallery,  was  gratified  on  Monday  the  26th 
of  April.  The  works  are  hung  in  the  small  room 
on  the  right,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  They  are 
principally  pictures  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries,  valuable  as  contributive  to  the  history  of 
Art,  but  for  the  most  part  useless  to  the  student. 
And  when  we  make  this  observation,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  explain  that  such  selections  are  made 
in  accordance  with  a recommendation  of  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  whom,  in  1853,  a 
consideration  of  the  best  interests  of  the  National 
Collection  was  entertained.  It  is  but  fitting  that 
our  public  gallery  of  Art  should  not  only  equal, 
but  surpass,  every  other  in  Europe — not  only  his- 
torically, but  also  as  worthily  exemplifying  the  best 
period  of  painting.  And  this  hope  is  by  no  means 
extravagant.  For  ourselves,  we  return  with  pride 
and  pleasure  to  our  own  collection,  small  though  it 
be,  from  the  contemplation  of  many  of  the  boasted 
continental  galleries,  which  contain  so  many  works, 
not  only  questionable,  but  well  known  to  be  falsely 
attributed.  The  formation  of  a national  collection 
of  works  of  Art  among  ourselves,  at  a time  when 
public  attention  has  been  awakened  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  is  a responsibility  which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  justly  discharged,  as  the  gravity  of  the  charge 
is  duly  felt.  The  earliest  of  these  works  are  of  the 
1 3th  century,  being  a colossal  Madonna,  by  Cimabue; 
a triptych,  by  Duccio  da  Siena ; and  a Crucifix,  by 
Segua  di  Buonaventura,  a pupil  of  Duccio.  Of  the 
14th  century,  there  is  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  an  altar- 
piece,  and  another  by  Jacopo  di  Casentiuo;  also  a 
“ Coronation  of  the  Virgin,”  attributed  to  one  of  the 
Giotteschi,  and  an  altar-piece  ; the  same  subject,  by 
Andrea  Orcagna,  and  a subject  by  Spinello  Aretino. 
The  examples  of  the  15  th  century  are  more  numerous, 
being — a curious  picture,  by  Paolo  Uccello,  repre- 
senting the  “ Capture  of  Carlo  Malatesta,  and  his 
Nephew,”  by  Braccio  di  Montone,  in  1416.  An 
“ Adoration  of  the  Kings,”  by  Fra  Angelico ; a 
“ Madonna  and  Child,”  by  Filippo  Lippi ; au  “ Adora- 
tion of  the  Kings,”  by  Filippino  Lippi ; “ Isotta  da 
Rimini,”  by  Piero  della  Francesca;  a “Rape  of 
Helen,”  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli;  a Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Lorenzo  di  Credi ; and  an  example  of  Cosimo 
Tura ; also  a Byzantine  picture  of  the  1 6th  century, 
and  a charming  picture  by  Quintin  Matsys. 

Having  said  that  these  works  are  added  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery — that  is,  all  the  early  Italian  works — 
with  a view  to  the  perfection  of  chronological  scries, 
we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  describe  them  in  detail, 
for  generally  they  bear  no  relation  to  the  healthier 
Art  of  the  present  time.  As  examples  of  painting, 
the  Cimabue  and  the  two  or  three  other  productions 
near  his  time,  are  valueless  ; but  as  instances  of  the 
practice  of  that  period,  and  in  association  with  the 
names  they  bear,  they  are  indispensable  to  our  gal- 
lery. The  curiosity  of  the  series  is  Uccello’s  battle 
picture — nothing  cau  exceed  the  ponderosity  of  this 
composition,  but  it  is  not  without  its  uses  ; and 
another  remarkable  work  is  Gozzoli’s  “ Rape  of 
Helen,” — a daring  essay  at  a time  when  every 
painter  was  called  upon  to  glorify  the  Church  ; the 
portrait  also  by  Piero  della  Francesca  is  marvellously 
minute  in  finish.  They  are  in  excellent  preservation, 
even  the  earliest  of  them,  considering  the  number  of 
ccuturies  that  have  elapsed  since  they  were  executed. 
All  the  Italian  works  formed  a portion  of  the  col- 
lection of  Messrs.  Lombardi  and  Baldi,  in  Florence; 
and  some  years  ago  a negotiation  was  opened  with  a 
view  to  their  acquisition,  which  was  broken  off 
because  the  proprietors  wished  to  dispose  of  their 
collection  in  its  complete  state ; but  in  its  entirety 
it  was  undesirable,  as  containing  works  which  did 
not  assist  the  object  in  view. 

The  cost  of  these  pictures  has  been,  we  be- 
lieve, seven  thousand  pounds ; there  are  yet  many 
others  wanted  to  perfect  a compendious  history  of 
Art ; for  having  pursued  the  object  thus  far,  the 
design  must  be  diligently  worked  out.  And  we  re- 
joice that  there  is  such  a purpose  guiding  the  selec- 
tions of  the  authorities,  though  we  confess  that  we 
should  be  glad  now  to  see  a few  of  the  gems  of  the 
Low  Country  schools  gathered  in  aid  of  the  proposed 
history. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 
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BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 


Part  XVIII. 

f.rhafs  in  England  there  is  no  single  view  so  beau- 
tiful as  that  obtained  from  the  summit  of  Rich- 
mond Ilill;  nay,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
there  is  nothing  more  charming  in  the  world. 


Such  is  the  opinion  of  many  foreigners  who  have 
beheld  the  landscape  attractions  of  all  lands,  and 
such  is  surely  that  of  those  who,  having  travelled 
long  and  far,  return  to  their  own  country  with  a 
confirmed  conviction  that  Englishmen  find  nowhere 
any  scenery  so  delicious  as  that  they  possess  “ at  home.”  No 
doubt  there  is  much  that  is  wider,  and  broader,  and  grander — more 
magnificent  and  more  comprehensive — which  voyagers  elsewhere 
may  enjoy,  but  none  within  the  same  limits  so  gifted  with  surpass- 
ing loveliness.  The  scene  from  Richmond  Ilill  has,  therefore, 
been  at  all  times  a fertile  theme  of  the  poet  and  the  painter, 
although  neither  Art  nor  language  can  reuder  it  sufficient  justice. 

“ Heavens  ! what  a goodly  prospect  spreads  around 
Of  hills  and  dales,  and  woods  and  lawns,  and  spires, 

And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams ! " 

Such  was  the  exclamation  of  oue  of  the  many  poets  who  have 
offered  homage  to  “ the  Hill  j”  we  may  quote  another  : — 

“ Where  Thames  along  the  daisy'd  meads 
Ilis  wave  in  lucid  mazes  leads— 

Silent,  slow,  serenely  flowing, 

Wealtli  on  either  side  bestowing." 

But  in  fact,  there  are  few  whom  the  Muse  has  not  stirred  into  life  when  gazing 
from  either  of  the  adjacent  heights  upon  a scene  so  entirely  beautiful — at  once 
so  gentle  and  so  grand,  so  graceful  and  so  rich. 


look  on  many  of  the  steeps  that.,  rising  above  the  Lower  Thames,  fling  their 
shadows  on  the  sails  of  a hundred  nations,  thronging  that  part  of  the  great 
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highway  of  the  world  which  lies  between  the  Nore  and  London  Bridge.  Surely 
the  tourist  may  exclaim,  and  justly, — 

“ Earth  hath  not  anything  to  show  more  fair," 
challenging  the  wide  world  to  produce  a scene  which  so  happily  combines  the 
grand  and  the  beautiful — 

“ In  wondrous  perspective  displayed, 

A landscape  more  august  than  happiest  skill 
Of  pencil  ever  clothed  with  light  and  shade: 

An  intermingled  pomp  of  vale  and  hill. 

City  and  naval  stream,  suburban  grove, 

And  stately  forest  where  the  wild  deer  rove; 

Nor  wanted  lurking  hamlet,  dusky  towns, 

And  scattered  rural  farms  of  aspect  bright." 

A gate  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  leads  into  Richmond  Park.  The  public  enjoy 
a right  of  entrance,  aud  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  right  is  rarely  or  never 
abused  The  park  was  first  enclosed  by  Charles  I.;  but  there  were  certain 
neighbouring  owners  who  “could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  alienate  their  pro- 
perty upon  any  terms.”  His  majesty,  however,  seems  to  have  convinced  those 
“ village  Ilampdens,”  notwithstanding  that  the  affair  “ made  a great  clamour, 
and  the  outcry  was  that  he  was  about  to  take  away  his  subjects’  estates  at  his 
own  pleasure.”  Jerome,  Earl  of  Portlaud,  was  made  the  first  ranger,  in  the 
year  1638.  In  1649  the  park  was  given  “ to  the  City  of  London,  and  to  their 
successors  for  ever.”  At  the  Restoration  it  found  its  way  back  to  the  crown,  of 
which  it  is  now  a mere  appanage  of  comparatively  little  value,  although  Her 
Majesty  has  sought  to  make  it  practically  useful  by  presenting  some  of  its  resi- 
dences to  men  who  arc,  or  have  been,  benefactors  of  their  country. 

At  that  end  of  the  park  where  a gate  leads  to  Morllake,  aud  near  a cottage 
in  which  resides  one  of  the  most  estimable  gentlemen  of  the  age — Professor 
Owen — there  still  lives  and  flourishes  a tree  that  has  been  famous  for 
many  ages:  it  is  the  Shrew-ash.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  little  odds  and 


VIEW  FROM  RICHMOND  HILL. 

As  we  approach  Richmond  from  Twickenham,  and  pass  a slight  projection 
at  Ham,  we  come  in  sight  of  “ the  Hill.”  Erom  the  river  the  rise  appears 
very  slight:  on  the  summit  are  several  good  and  “tall”  houses,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  is  the  far-famed  “Star  and  Garter”  inn;  and  here  all 
visitors  will  linger,  entering  either  its  prettily  arranged  grounds  or  its  stately 
chambers  for  refreshment,  and  gazing  from  one  of  its  windows  over  the  thick 
and  apparently  dense  foliage  that  seems  to  cover  the  whole  valley  underneath, 
through  which  the  all-glorious  father  meanders  “ silent,  slow,”  the  source  of 
that  green  fertility  which  makes  the  landscape  “ beautiful  exceedingly.”  * “ The 

eye,  descending  from  the  hill,”  marks  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  above 
and  below,  glances  among  “ the  palace  homes  of  England,”  and  watches  the 
gay  boats,  of  “ all  sorts  and  sizes,”  that  float  upon  the  surface,  issue  from  tiny 
creeks,  or  continue  moored  beside  lawn-slopes : gaze  where  we  will,  there  is 
ever  something  to  stir  the  heart,  aud  justify  that  love  aud  pride  of  country 
which  rivals  or  foes  attribute  to  Englishmen  as  a vice  ! 

The  distant  views  from  any  of  the  heights  are  as  fair  and  beautiful  as  those 
immediately  around  and  underneath.  Looking  over  Richmond  Park  we  behold 
stately  Windsor ; further  oil-,  the  hills  of  Buckinghamshire — the  historic  Cliil- 
terus  ; and  nearer,  those  over  Runnymede  andChertsey.  Turning  eastward,  we 

* So  close  are  the  trees,  and  so  little  can  be  seen  of  the  intervening  meadows  and 
gardens,  that  a story  is  told  of  an  American  from  the  Far  West,  whose  eye,  having  been 
accustomed  to  endless  and  trackless  forests,  saw  the  beauty  as  a blemish,  and  declared  it 
to  be  his  opinion  that  “ the  valley  wanted  clearing." 


ends  of  superstitions  are  rooted,  like  wild  primroses,  in  out  of  the  way  wilds — 
the  nooks  aud  corners  of  our  intellectual  country.  It  is  so  difficult  to  define 
where  faith  ends,  aud  superstition  begins,  that  sometimes  we  lose  sight  of 
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irrationality,  in  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  tliat  is  blended  with  the  super- 
stition. The  shrew-ash  is  only  a few  yards  beyond  the  pond  which  almost 
skirts  the  Professor’s  lawn — where  herds  of  dappled  deer  come  fearlessly  from 
the  high  ground  of  the  park  to  drink  at  early  morning,  and  again,  while  the 
sky  is  yet  glowing  with  the  tints  of  the  setting  sun.  This  venerable  and  cele- 
brated tree  stands  on  rising  ground. 

White,  in  his  “ Natural  History  of  Selbourne,”  describes  a “ shrew-ash”  as 
“ an  ash  whose  twigs  or  branches,  when  gently  applied  to  the  limbs  of  cattle, 
will  immediately  relieve  the  paius  which  a beast  suffers  from  the  running  of  a 
shrew-mouse  over  the  part  affected — for  it  is  supposed  that  a shrew-mouse  is  of 
so  baneful  and  deleterious  a nature  that  wherever  it  creeps  over  a beast,  be  it 
horse,  cow,  or  sheep,  the  suffering  animal  is  afflicted  with  cruel  anguish,  and 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Against  this  evil,  to  which 
they  were  continually  liable,  our  provident  forefathers  always  kept  a shrew- 
ash  at  hand,  which  when  once  medicated  would  maintain  its  virtues  for  ever. 
A Shrew-Ash  was  made  thus : into  the  body  of  the  tree  a deep  hole  was 
bored  with  an  augur,  aud  a poor  devoted  shrew-mouse  was  thrust  in  alive,  and 
plugged  in,  no  doubt,  with  several  quaint  incantations  long  since  forgotten.  As 
the  ceremonies  necessary  for  such  a consecration  are  no  longer  understood,  all 
succession  is  at  an  end.”  The  shrew-ash  in  Richmond  Park  is,  therefore, 
amongst  the  few  legacies  of  the  kind  bequeathed  lo  their  country  by  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors.  We  once  knew  a queer,  spiteful,  old  Kentish  gardener,  who 
suggested,  in  open  defiance  of  legendary  lore,  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  bury 
a shrew  wife  under  an  ash,  than  stop  up  a poor  innocent  shrew-mouse  in  it. 
He  laughed  to  scorn  all  superstitious  ; and  mauy  of  his  old  neighbours  believed 
he  would  live  and  die  a “ cast  away,”  he  was  so  fond  of  holding  everything 
connected  with  “good  old  times”  in  utter  contempt. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  across  the  hollow  of  the  tree  near  the  top 
there  is  a little  bar  of  wood  : the  legend  runs  lhat  were  this  bar  removed  every 
night,  it  would  be  replaced  in  the  same  spot  every  morning  ! How  P Who 
can  tell  how  ? The  legend  calls  the  fact  “established,”  and  so  we  are  bound 
to  believe  it.  The  superstition  now  is,  that  if  a child,  afflicted  with  what  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  call  “ decline,”  or  whooping-cough,  or  auv  infantine 
disease,  is  passed  nine  times  up  the  hollow  of  that  tree,  aud  over  the  bar,  while 
the  sun  is  rising,  it  will  recover.  If  the  charm  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  the  old  women  believe  the  suu  was  too  far  up,  or  not  up  enough,  or 
the  1 verse  (for  we  have  been  told  there  is  a spokeu  charm)  not  properly  j 
repeated.  If  the  child  recovers,  of  course,  the  fame  of  the  tree  is  whispered 
about  for  the  oldest  crone  would  hardly  dilate  on  such  a subject  iu  her  usual 
voice  at  mid-day ; there  is  an  Irish  saying  that  “ every  whisper  has  four 
wings,  and  thus  the  tale  spreads.  There  is  a sort  of  shrew  mother  to  every 
shrew-ash-  the  veriest  ancient  in  the  parish;  withered  and  bent,  with  lean  arms 
and  long  fingers,  that  clutch  her  staff,  her  picturesque  scarlet  cloak  giving  that 
life  to  the  landscape,  of  which  painters  never  tire  : she  acts  as  guide  and  teacher 
to  any  young  mother,  who  has  an  afflicted  child  and  faith  in  the  charm;  and  the 
two  may  be  seen  iu  the  grey  light  of  morning — the  little  creeping  crone,  and 
the  tall  girl  enveloped  in  a cloak  or  large  shawl,  beneath  whose  folds  is 
cherished  her  precious  burthen.  She  follows  through  the  long  dewy  grass,  aud 
heeds  nor  deer  nor  cattle ; but  she  fears  the  chill  air  will  make  her  darling 
worse,  though  she  dare  not  say  so,  for  she  must  not  anger  the  aged  crone  even 
it  she  handle  the  child  roughly,  as  she  thrusts  it  up  aud  passes  it  over,  under 
and  over,  until  the  accomplishment  of  the  mystic  nine.  The  child  wails,  of 
course,  but  that  is  not  heeded  by  the  sybil:  it  is  speedily  pressed  to  the  warm 
bosom  of  its  mother,  aud  they  creep  away  stealthily,  half  ashamed  or  afraid 
to  be  seen  by  their  neighbours. 

The  shrew-ash  in  Richmond  Park  is  still  used  and  still  firmly  believed  in, 
ihe  superstition  having  by  no  means  entirely  lost  its  force.  The  friend  who 
communicates  this  fact  to  us,  has  more  than  once  seen  at  daybreak  a young 
mother,  with  her  sick  babe,  resorting  to  the  ash  for  cure,  aud  eagerly  watching 
under  its  withered  branches  the  first  streak  of  sunlight  in  the  east.* 

We  must  desceud  the  hill  and  enter  the  ancient  village — the  uow  populous 
town  of  Richmond.  • We  cannot  long  delay,  although  it  is  full  of  associations, 
any  one  ot  which  might  demand  a chapter  instead  of  a line.  It  is,  however, 
essential  that  we  visit  the  church,  and  then  stroll  to  the  green,  iu  order  that 
we  may  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace,  “to  which  the  former  kings  of 
this  laud,  being  wearie  of  the  citie,  used  customarily  to  resorte,  as  to  a place  of 
pleasure,  and  serving  highly  for  recreation.” 

At  Richmond  resided  Nicholas  Brady,  and  here  he  translated  and  versified 
the  Psalms  ; here  lived,  and  in  the  church  is  buried,  James  Thomson  :f  here  he 
“ Sung  the  seasons  and  their  change 

and  many  memories  of  him  are  preserved  in  the  house  where  he  resided,  “iu 
unaffected  cheerfuluess,  and  general,  though  simple  elegance.”  There  are  few 
who  walk  through  the  lair  town,  or  row  along  the  wafers  that  lave  its  banks, 
who  will  not  recall  the  graceful  tribute  of  a brother  poet— 

“ Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  this  shore. 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  olt  suspend  the  dashing  oar. 

To  bid  thy  gentle  spirit  rest!  ’’ 


* Superstitious  regarding  trees  have  been  rife  in  every  age  and  country  ; and  may  be 
referred  to  the  “sacred  groves"  of  the  ancient  idolaters,  or  the  custom  of  consecrating 
trees  to  particular  divinities;  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  more 
modern  nations  of  the  north,  and  tinged  with  a darker  belief  in  mysticism.  Hence  the 
witch-hazel  is  believed  to  be  as  efficacious  as  the  horseshoe,  in  preventing  the  incursions 
ot  a witch  lor  evil  purposes,  if  a branch  be  fastened  over  a door.  13ut  for  charms  in 
disease,  no  tree  has  been  so  much  used  as  the  ash,  which,  in  addition  to  the  power  it  is 
supposed  to  possess,  as  narrated  above,  was  also  believed  to  cure  other  diseases.  If  the 
wound  made  in  the  tree  was  bound  with  packthread:  the  child  recovered  as'the  tree 
reM?VM,  ^ie  Patient  depended  so  entirely  on  that  of  the  tree,  that  if  it  was 

wilfully  destroyed  the  disease  returned  and  terminated  in  death. 

■ ^ '1',0“S°n  a small  cottage  in  Kew  Lane.  It  lias  been  enlarged  and  altered 

since  his  time.  There  was  no  monument  to  his  memory  iu  the  church,  until  the  Karl  of 
miclian  placed,  in  1792,  a brass  plate  in  the  north  aisle  to  denote  the  spot  where  he  was 
buried  June  29,  1748,  “for  the  satisfaction  of  his  admirers,"  as  the  inscription  states, 
unwilling  that  so  good  a man  and  sweet  a poet  should  be  without  a memorial." 
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Genius,”  &c.  She  was  born  at  Sheffield,  in  1770,  and  died  at  Richmond, 
November  9,  1844.  “ She  endeavoured,”  says  the  inscription,  “ with  Christian 
humility,  to  recommend,  by  her  valuable  example,  the  lessons  inculcated  in  her 
writings.”  "We  knew  her  long  and  well,  and  to  know  her  was  a privilege. 
After  a life  of  active  and  useful  labour,  aud  the  calm  and  patient  eudurance^of 
many  trials,  she  rests  amid  the  scenery  9he  loved  so  well,  and  near  the  places 
she  cherished  most  in  her  warm  and  tender  heart.  The  world  owes  her  much ; 
she  was  one  of  its  best  teachers.  Her  works  will  endure  longer  even  than  the 
monument  that  records  her  name,  for  they  are  the  experience  of  her  own 
naturally  devout  mind,  her  generous  sympathies,  aud  her  womanly  wisdom. 
Here,  in  later  times,  died  aud  was  buried  the  great  actor,  Edmund  Kean  : to 
his  memory  a simple  monument  has  been  erected  by  his  accomplished  son,* 
who,  inheriting  much  of  the  father’s  genius,  has  avoided  the  “ perilous  plea- 
sures” that  led  to  death  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-ei^ht.  There  is 
no  gentleman  more  thoroughly  respected,  or  more  entirely  entitled  to  respect, 
than  the  younger  Kean.  If  the  stage  owed  a large  debt  to  the  acting  of  the 
father,  it  has  contracted  a larger  to  the  son,  for  his  judicious  and  liberal 
“ management,”  and  especially  for  having  made  its  “means  and  appliances” 
sources  of  iustructiou  as  well  as  of  delight.  Many  other  great  meu  and 
women  have  left  their  names  as  perpetual  memories  iu  this  neighbourhood  : 
it  is  full  of  associations,  aud  these,  added  to  the  charms  of  beautiful  scenery] 
must  ever  keep  for  Richmond  a fame  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  locality 
in  the  kingdom. 


Ou  Richmoud  Green  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  Old  Palace  of  Sheen, 
consisting  of  a stone  gateway,  and  a smaller  postern  gate  beside  it:  above  the 
large  gate  is  sculptured  the  arms  of  Eugland,  supported  by  the  dragon  and 
greyhouud,  indicating  its  erection  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Beside  it  may 


Richmond  Church  has  few  old  features,  and  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
are  ou  the  exterior.  At  the  south-west  angle  is  a marble  tablet,  executed  by 
E.  W.  Wyon,  to  the  memory  of  Barbara  Holland,  authoress  of  “ The  Son  of  a 


It  consists  of  a medallion  portrait,  surrounded  by  drapery,  and  was  erected  by  his 
ion,  in  1839.  Kean  died  in  the  house  adjoining  Richmond  Theatre,  in  Mav,  1833.  This 
theatre  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Garrick,  and  was  frequently  patronised 
by  George  III.,  when  living  at  Kew.  Many  great  actors  have  played  there;  it  was  here 
the  accomplished  actress  and  excellent  lady,  Helen  Faucit,  made  her  de(,Ht. 
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be  traced  a few  portions  of  the  old  brickwork  of  the  palatial  buildings,  with 
the  characteristic  reticulated  pattern  which  gave  diversity  to  the  walls.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  entrance  to  the  wardrobe  court.* 

The  aucient  name  of  Richmond  was  Sheen,  signifying  beautiful  (from  the 
German  word  which  still  bears  the  meaning) ; it  was  considered  as  part  of  the 
Manor  of  Kingston,  in  the  Domesday  survey,  when  it  was  crown  property. 
Edward  III.  died  in  the  mansion  of  Sheue,  at  which  time  it  was  a pleasant 
retirement  for  the  English  sovereigns.  Henry  V.  rebuilt  the  palace,  with 
“curious  and  costly  workmanship,”  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1498. 
Henry  VII.  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  rebuilding  ot  the  palace,  and 
ordained  that  it  should  be  named  Richmond,  after  his  own  title,  betore  he  had 
achieved  the  sovereignty  of  England  on  Bosworth  field. t King  Henry  VII., 
and  his  son,  Henry  VIII.,  took  much  pleasure  in  the  palace  here,  and  fre- 
quently held  tournaments  and  festivals  at  Richmond.  Henry  VII.  died  in  the 
palace ; Katherine,  the  first  queen  of  the  eighth  Harry,  was  confined  here  of  a 
son,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  lodged  here  ou  his  visit  to  England  in  1552. 
The  manor  was  afterwards  granted  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  on  her  voluntary  divorce 
from  Henry  VIII.;  and  Queen  Mary  and  her  husband,  Philip  of  Spain,  fre- 
quently resided  in  the  palace,  which  was  also  a favourite  with  her  successor, 
Elizabeth,  who  entertained  the  King  of  Sweden  within  its  walls,  when  he 
visited  England  to  make  her  a proposal  of  marriage.  She  died  here  on 
March  24,  1003.  The  sons  of  James  I.,  Henry  and  Charles,  both  held  the 
manor,  and  here  the  latter  laid  the  foundations  of  his  important  Art-collections ; 
in  1627  the  manor  was  settled  ou  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  After  the 
execution  of  Charles,  the  parliament  sold  the  manor.  Hollar  has  published  a 
view  of  it  as  it  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  was  a picturesque  edifice, 
abounding  with  towers  and  pinnacles.  Ou  the  Restoration  the  king  restored  it 
to  the  queen-mother;  and  it  was  leased  to  Sir  Edward  Villiers.  It  was  much 
dilapidated,  and  was  soon  afterwards  pulled  down. 

The  many  attractions  of  Richmond,  and  its  proximity  to  the  metropolis  from 
which  it  is  distant  eight  miles — have  always  made  the  neighbourhood  a favourite 
of  the  high-born  and  the  wealthy;  a long  list  might  be  given  ot  “great  people” 
who  have  had  their  dwellings  on  the  hill  or  on  the  river  banks ; Buccleuch 
Lodge  is  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  beautiful  as  we  reach  its 
slope,  just  after  passing  the  bridge,  voyaging  westward. 

There  yet  remain  some  of  the  fish  of  the  Thames  to  which  attention 
should  be*  directed ; and  as  we  are  approaching  that  pai't  of  the  river  where 
the  sport  of  the  angler  terminates,  we  may  describe  two — although  neither  ol 
them  arc  found  in  abundance  so  low  down.  Richmond,  however,  has  been 
always  in  favour  with  professors  of  the  rod  and  line,  and  it  is  rarely  we  pass 
the  banks  of  Buccleuch  Lodge  without  encountering  half  a dozen  punts ; lor 
during  autumn  the. roach  is  numerous  here,  and  of  small  barbel  there  is  usually 
a plenty. 

The  Chub  is  a shy  fish,  and  although  sometimes  takeu  with  the  worm  or 
gentle  when  bottom-fishing,  it  is  more  frequently  caught  on  the  surface  with 
a mimic  tly  or  cockchafer ; and  then  under  overhanging  trees,  where  skill  is 


the  perch,  and  with  a certainty  of  being  hooked  by  a very  small  effort  of  skill. 
It  resembles  the  perch,  too,  in  other  particulars,  the  fins  being  sharp  and 
somewhat  perilous  to  delicate  fingers.  It  is  small  in  size,  seldom  exceeding  in 
length  five  or  six  inches.  An  idea  prevails  that  the  pope  is  a fish  between  the 
perch  and  gudgeon,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  other  than  its  general 
likeness  to  the  one,  and  its  habitat  being  the  gravelly  bottoms  frequented 
by  the  other. 


THE  FOI*E. 


We  cannot  part  from  this  branch  of  our  subject — the  pleasures  supplied  to 
anglers  by  the  all-bountiful  river — without  a word  or  two  of  comment  on  “ the 
Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society” — a society  by  which  much  has  been 
done  to  preserve  the  river  from  illegal  nets  and  to  punish  the  poacher.  Its 
formal  meetings  are  held  ouce  a year  at  Richmond — in  July.  Its  report  is 
published  annually  : the  excellent  secretary,  Henry  Farnell,  Esq.,  is  indefa- 
tigable in  his  efforts  to  advance  its  purposes;  every  angler  is  bouud  to  support 
a society  which  does  so  much  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  a day’s  ample  sport  in 
any  of  “ the  deeps,”  which  it  materially  aids  to  preserve  and  to  “ furnish.” 


RICHMOND  BRIDGE. 


We  resume  our  voyage,  setting  out  from  Richmond  Bridge,  first  turning  with 
pleasure  to  the  pretty  and  well-known  ait,  and  looking  back  every  now  and 
then  for  a charming  view  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  scenery. 

As,  however,  we  shall  not  again  have  occasion  to  step  on  shore  and  examine 
the  treasures  of  the  river  Flora,  we  may  delay  the  reader  awhile  in  order  to 


THE  CUUB. 

requisite.  They  often  grow  to  a large  size  in  our  river ; we  have  more  than 
once  hooked  a fish  weighing  five  pounds.  In  its  general  aspect  the  chub  re- 
sembles the  dace,  but  is  somewhat  more  taper ; it  is  of  little  value  as  food,  the 
flesh  being  poor  and  “ waterish ;”  nevertheless  old  Isaac  gives  au  elaborate 
recipe  for  “dressing  him” — for  drying  up  his  “fluid  watery  humour” — and 
for  giving  him  such  a sauce  as  may  “ recompense  the  labour.” 

The  Pope,  or  “ ruffe,”  is  found  in  great  abundance  iu  many  parts  of  the 
river;  it  bites  greedily,  and  it  is  a common  practice  to  take  ladies  to  a “ pope 
pitch,”  inasmuch  as  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  sport,  the  pope  bitiug  like 


* “ It  is  well  known  that  this  place  received  its  present  name  by  royal  command  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  who  was  Marl  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  In  Domesday  it  is 
not  mentioned;  a record  of  nearly  the  same  antiquity  calls  it  Syenes : the  name  was 
afterwards  spelt  Schenes,  Scherie,  and  Sheen.  Some  wrilers,  founding  their  conjectures 
upon  the  latter  word,  which  signifies  bright  or  splendid,  have  supposed  it  to  be  expressive 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  palace.” — Lysons. 
f The  arms  over  the  great  gate,  though  much  decayed,  are  still  clearly  to  be  distin- 
guished as  those  of  King  Henry  VII.,  who  was 
Earl  of  Richmond  before  he  achieved  the  sove- 
reignty of  England  on  Bosworth  Field.  The 
supporters  of  the  royal  arms  of  Henry  are 
unlike  those  of  any  other  English  monarch  : 
the  shield  is  supported  by  the  red  dragon  of  the 
House  of  Cadwallader,  the  last  king  of  the 
Britons,  from  whom  Henry  claimed  his  descent; 
and  the  white  greyhound  of  the  House  of  York, 
as  represented  in  our  cut.  Henry  VIII.  retained 
the  dragon,  but  adopted  the  lion  of  England, 
- instead  of  the  greyhound,  for  his  other  supporter. 


present  to  him  another  bouquet  of  the  wild  flowers  that  grow  so  luxuriantly,  and 
at  the  same  time  submit  to  his  scrutiny  a few  of  the  insects  concerning  which 
his  curiosity  will  be  continually  ex- 
cited as  he  rows  or  wanders  along 
its  banks. 

On  the  leaves  of  the  Willow-herb 
we  found  feeding  a grotesque-looking 
creature,  which  at  first  sight  ap- 
peared to  be  staring  malignantly  at 
us  from  his  perch  : but,  on  a nearer 
examination,  these  sinister  eyes,  as 
they  appeared  to  be,  proved  to  be 
mere  painted  resemblances  of  those 
organs ; and,  to  carry  out  the  illu- 
sion, these  spots  are  situated  on  an 
enlarged  portion  of  the  body  repre- 
senting a head,  from  which  proceeds 
an  apparent  proboscis  somewhat  like 
an  elephant’s  trunk,  whence  the 
creature  has  been  named  the  Elephant 
Hawk-moth  ( Chcerocampa  Elpenor), 
of  which  this  is  the  caterpillar  state. 

It  is  of  a dusky  colour,  and  on  the 
sides  are  several  of  the  curious  eye- 
like spots ; but  when  seen  from  the  front,  with  only  the  two  larger  spots  visible, 
the  appearance  of  the  thing  is  really  somewhat  startling : the  true  head  and  eyes 
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are  comparatively  minute,  and  situated  at  the  end  of  the  proboscis -like  portion 
of  the  body.  The  moth  into  which  this  “ creature”  is  eventually  transformed, 
presents  a decided  contrast  to  the  weird  aspect 
of  the  caterpillar  form  it  bore  in  its  earlier  exist- 
ence, being  a soft,  elegant  creature,  beautifully 
painted  with  rose-colour  and  olive-brown  : it  may 
be  not  unfrequeutly  met  with  in  the  same  situa- 
tions as  its  caterpillar,  either  flying  rapidly  in  the 
twilight,  or  at  morning  reposiug  inactive  in  some 
shaded  and  retired  spot. 

There  is  a very  charming  little  moth,  called 
by  collectors  the  China-mark  Moth,  constantly  met 
with  in  moist,  reedy  places,  and,  of  course,  found 
abundantly  by  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  This 
pretty  species  has  white  wings,  elegantly  marked 
with  brown  and  grey.  Its  caterpillar  makes 
itself  a curious  habitation  by  cutting  out  por- 
tions of  a leaf,  and  then  attaching  them  together 
into  a kind  ot  portable  tent,  which  accompanies 
the  little  animal  in  all  its  waudcrings. 

The  botany  of  the  river-side,  as  we  have  intimated,  becomes  far  more  scanty 
as  we  approach  the  more  populous  districts 
lying  ou  either  side,  almost  uninterruptedly 
until  we  reach  London : and  we  cannot 
without  regret  take  leave  of  the  fair  Flora 
that  has  atforded  us  such  uufailing  pleasure 
and  interest,  from  the  very  cradle  of  the 
infant  stream  iu  Gloucestershire,  through 
its  whole  course  down  to  our  present  posi- 
tion, whence,  for  a time,  objects  of  more 
immediately  human  interest  must  occupy 
our  attention.  We  may  notice  one  more 
favourite,  which  we  have  hitherto  omitted 
to  mention,  but  which  forms  a very  strik- 
ing and  beautiful  feature  in  most  of  those 
flowery  groups  that  ornameut  the  old  locks, 
and  conduce  so  much  to  their  picturesque 
effect.  We  allude  to  the  Meadow  Craues- 
biH  (Geranium  pratense),  a plaut  with  ele- 
gantly cut  foliage,  and  clusters  of  large 
bright  purple  flowers. 

The  Reed  ( Arundo  Phragmiles)  must  be 
familiar  to  every  voyager  on  the  Thames, 
whose  banks  are  almost  constantly  edged 
with  deep  beds  of  this  common  though 
graceful  plaut.  The  presence  of  these  reed- 
beds  is  a powerful  aid  in  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  “bits  for  which  this  river  is  so  famous;  witness  the  good 
service  they  render  in  the  foreground  of  pictures  by  Boddiugton  and  other 
painters,  to  whom  the  Thames 
scenery  is  so  dear  : though,  after 
all,  iu  the  best  painted  picture, 
we  must  still  lose  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  reed — its  graceful 
motion  as  it  rocks  and  waves  its 
feathery  crest  iu  the  wind.  But 
besides  playing  its  ornamental 
part  so  well,  the  reed  is  not 
without  some  pretensions  to  the 
useful,  both  in  its  uatural  posi- 
tion, where  it  serves  to  protect 
embankments  and  dykes  for  pre- 
venting the  encroachment  of  the 
sea ; and  also,  when  cut,  for  thatch- 
ing, and  various  purposes  of  build- 
ing and  gardening.  Then  the 
flower-heads  will  dye  wool  green, 
and  the  roots  are  said  to  be  use- 
ful as  a medicine  in  bilious  com- 
plaiuts;  but  for  the  accuracy  of 
this  crowning  recommendation  we 
cannot  vouch  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, for  the  tourist  amid  these 
charming  scenes  will  have  little 
need  of  a remedy  “ against  the 
the  heed.  bile,”  and  so  we  contented  our- 

selves with  admiring  the  “ effect  ” 
of  our  friends,  the  reeds,  in  situ.  We  have  more  than  ouce  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ornamental  designer  to  the  lessons  he  may  receive  from  Nature  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Thames. 

Passing  under  the  railway  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Thames  at  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Kew  Gardens,  we  have  them  on  our  right  hand  for  more  than  two 
miles.  The  left  bauk  affords  more  diversity,  and  to  that  we  direct  special 
attention.  The  first  object  which  attracts  the  eye  is  a palatial  building,  now 
appropriated  to  the  Female  Naval  Orphan  Asylum.  It  was  commenced  by 
Lord  Kilmurry  as  a residence;  but  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  is  now 
devoted  to  a high  purpose — as  one  of  those  noble  institutions  which  do  honour 
to  Euglaud,  rendering  memorable  over  the  world  the  words — “ Supported  by 
Voluntary  Contributions.”  A short  half  mile  brings  us  to  Isleworth  Church, 
with  its  ancient  ivy-covered  tower.  The  body  of  the  church  is  of  red  brick, 
and  was  constructed  iu  1705.  It  contains  a few  of  the  monumental  brasses 


which  were  in  the  older  edifice ; oue  of  them  represents  a kuight  iu  armour 
of  the  fifteenth  century ; but.  the  most  curious  is  affixed  withinside  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland’s  pew,  and  is  here  copied : it  pre- 
serves the  figure  of  one  of  the  last  of  the  English 
nuns,  being  to  the  memory  of  “ Margaret  Dely,  a 
syster  professed  iu  Syou,  who  decessed  the  vn  of 
October,  Anuo,  1561,”  — during  the  short  while  the 
nunnery  was  restored  to  the  old  faith  by  Queen  Mary. 

The  village  of  Isleworth  is  chiefly  devoted  to  garden- 
ground,  and  from  thence  London  is  constantly  supplied. 

Though  never  occupying  a position  in  history,  it  is 
always  noted  in  our  most  ancient  surveys.  Simon  de 
Moutfort  encamped  here  with  the  refractory  barons,  iu 
1263;  and  Fairfax  fixed  his  head -quarters here  iu  1647. 

It  is  a straggling,  uupicturesque  village,  not  offeriug 
inducements  to  delay  the  tourist. 

Sion  House,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  aucieut 
religious  foundation,  is  close  beside  the  church ; it  was 
originally  granted  to  a couveut  of  Bridgetine  nuns,  by 
Henry  V.,  in  the  year  1414  : they  seem  to  have  led  a 
quiet  life  of  much  prosperity;  upon  its  dissolution,  iu 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  revenues  of  the  Convent 
of  Sion  wasvalued  at  the  very  large  sum  of  £1731  SsA^d. 
per  annum.  The  king  retained  the  desecrated  buildings, 
and  here  imprisoned  his  unfortunate  queen,  Katherine 
Howard,  while  arranging  her  judicial  murder.  The  body  of  the  same  king 
rested  here  on  the  road  to  his  mausoleum  at  Windsor.  Edward  VI.,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  gave  the  building  and  site  to  the  Protector  Seymour, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  On  his  attainder  it  was  grauted  to  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, in  whose  family  it  has  since  remained,  except  during  the  short 
period  when  it  reverted  to  the  crown  during  the  reign  of  Mary— the  forfeiture 
being  occasioned  by  the  ambition  of  the  duke,  whose  son  married  the  Lady 


WATER  PAVILION  AT  SION  HOUSE. 

Jaue  Grey:  it  was  iu  Sion  House  she  accepted  the  crown,  having  been  con- 
ducted thence  as  queen  to  the  Tower  of  Londou,  so  soon  afterwards  to  die  on 
a scaffold  within  its  walls. 

Queen  Mary  was  induced  to  restore  the  nunnery  at  Sion,  and  endow  it  with 
the  manor  and  demesnes  of  Isleworth ; it  was  dissolved  by  Elizabeth,  who, 
however,  retained  the  lauds  until  1604,  when  they  were  again  given  to  the 
Dukes  of  Northnmberlaud.  The  present  house  was  constructed  soon  afterwards, 
and  has  some  rich  interior  details;  the  exterior  is  singularly  plain,  a mere 
quadrangle  of  heavy  stonework.  It  contains  some  fine  pictures.  One  of  the 
prettiest  and  pleasantest  jioints  on  the  river,  is  the  graceful  pavilion  we  have 
here  introduced. 

Brentford  commences  at  the  end  of  the  walls  of  the  park  at  Sion ; but  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  happily  hidden  by  a long  island  thickly  covered  with 
trees.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unpicturesque  towns  on  the  river,  abounding  in 
gas-works,  factories,  and  distilleries  ; its  streets  presenting  an  appearance  of 
dirt  aud  neglect,  heightened  by  alleys,  the  abodes  of  squalid  poverty.  A large 
part  of  the  population  are  employed  in  the  extensive  market-gardens  which 
abouud  here,  aud  chiefly  supply  London  with  vegetables.  The  town  takes  its 
name  from  the  small  river  Brent,  which  here  flows  into  the  Thames,  rising  iu 
the  adjoining  county  of  Hertfordshire,  and  pursuing  a tortuous  course  through 
the  centre  of  Middlesex.  It  is  a small  stream,  but  its  junction  with  the 
Thames  at  an  important  locality  led  to  the  foundation,  iu  very  early  times,  of 
a village  here,  the  establishment  of  a large  nunuery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ford  materially  aiding  its  growth. 

And  so  we  arrive  iu  sight  of  Kew  Bridge,  but  before  we  row  under  it,  we 
must  step  ashore  to  visit  some  of  the  attractions  of  this  ancient  aud  renowned 
village. 


PRIVATE  EXHIBITIONS  OF  PICTURES. 

IIERR  CARL  WERNERS 
WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS. 

The  collection  now  to  be  seen  at  No.  49,  Pall 
Mall,  is  the  fourth,  that  the  artist  has  exhibited, 
and  it  consists  of  twenty-five  pictures,  all  of  them 
executed  in  genuine  and  pure  water  colours.  Body 
colour  has  no  place  in  these  works,  yet  they  yield 
to  none  in  effectiveness  and  power  of  expression. 
In  the  faculty  of  rendering  texture  with  exact  fide- 
lity, this  artist  knows  no  inferior ; at  the  same  time, 
his  dextrous  rendering  of  texture  never  induces  him 
to  forget  the  nobler  qualities  that  leave  their  impress 
upon  every  truly  great  picture,  llcrr  Werner’s 
drawings  this  year  appear  to  us  even  to  surpass 
those  that  we  have  studied  with  so  much  delight 
on  former  occasions,  in  their  depth  of  tone,  their 
richness  of  colouring,  and  in  the  exquisite  skill 
with  which  they  convey  their  varied  teaching.  The 
subjects,  as  usual,  comprise  both  figures  and  land- 
scape scenery  and  buildings.  Ever  attractive,  Venice 
has  again  engaged  the  artist’s  attention,  but  without 
engrossing  it,  for  he  takes  us  with  him  to  Montenegro, 
Spalatro,  Plorcnce,  Barcelona,  and,  above  all,  to  that 
most  picturesque  of  towns,  Liibeck,  once  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  Every  picture  has  its 
own  characteristic  talc  to  tell,  which  it  tells  with 
the  most  impressive  emphasis.  The  “ Hall  of 
War,”  and  the  “Lumber-chamber”  adjoining  the 
Town  Hall,  Liibeck,  are  amongst  the  most  striking 
pictures  of  their  class : the  wine  cellars,  with  their 
capacious  butts,  not  only  furnish  subjects  for  most 
excellent  drawings,  but  they  significantly  declare  that 
the  old  Liibeck  commercial  spirit  still  lingers 
amongst  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  its 
medireval  warrior-merchants.  The  “ Hall  of  War  ” 
is  remarkably  fine,  both  as  a composition  and  a pic- 
ture. In  all  its  details,  it  is  most  exactly  truthful, 
even  to  the  representing  the  long  disused  ballot-urns, 
as  they  now' stand  neglected  in  a corner.  The  colouring 
of  this  drawing  is  very  rich  and  effective ; and  the 
historical  group  of  figures  is  most  happily  introduced. 
The  mice  that  cover  the  floor  of  the  “Lumber-room,” 
and  arc  so  evidently  at  home  there  amongst  forgotten 
folios  and  illuminated  MSS.,  declare  how  great  is 
the  contrast  between  the  fortunes  of  the  Liibeck  of 
to-day  and  those  of  the  same  city  in  earlier  times. 
This  drawing  is  remarkable  for  its  characteristic 
representation  of  two  very  large  figures  carved  in 
wood  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  doorway,  which 
may  claim  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  finest  known 
productions  of  that  class.  No.  20,  “The  Bravi  of 
Venice  assembled  round  the  column  of  St.  Theodore,” 
is  indeed  Venice  and  her  Bravos,  as  both  the  grand 
city  and  her  dangerous  sons  still  linger  on  the  scene 
of  their  past  importance.  No.  23,  “ The  Cloister- 
garden  at  Barcelona,”  is  another  of  the  gems  of  the 
collection.  Exquisitely  peaceful,  this  arcaded  walk 
of  noble  architecture  encloses  a fair  garden  full  of 
luxuriant  flowers,  from  the  midst  of  which  cool  foun- 
tains are  languidly  playing  in  the  hot  air.  Another 
most  striking  drawing  is  No.  1,  “ The  Remains  of 
an  old  Church  on  the  Coast  of  Sicily.”  The  Lipa- 
rian  Islands  appear  in  the  distance  through  the 
storm-clouds  that  settle  heavily  on  both  themselves 
and  the  sea.  The  ruin  stands  amidst  what  has 
become  a swamp,  the  water  now  partly  covering 
the  pavement,  and  staining  with  a green  hue  the 
displaced  monuments.  A single  pier  of  rich  By- 
zantine architecture  is  still  standing,  and  attached 
to  it  is  the  pulpit,  with  its  inlaid  mosaics.  The 
rest  is  composed  of  but  the  disjecta  membra  of  a 
noble  edifice.  Notwithstanding  the  marshy  condi- 
tion of  this  locality,  it  still  retains  so  much  of  its 
ancient  fertility  that  it  produces  abundant  crops  of 
olives.  When  they  are  gathered,  for  a single  week 
in  each  year  the  ruins  are  thronged  with  human 
occupants,  and  the  pulpit  resumes  its  proper  uses. 
That  week  past,  all  again  relapses  into  the  habitual 
solitude  and  desolation,  which  leave  the  ruined  church 
to  the  storks  and  other  birds,  while  the  squirrels 
may  range  undisturbed  amongst  the  olive-trees. 
Our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  particularizing 
more  of  these  pictures;  and,  indeed,  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  collection  would  require  a separate 
notice  of  each  work : for,  though  it  would  be 
too  much  to  assert  that  all  arc  equally  excellent, 
it  is  most  certain  that  every  drawing  possesses 
merits  of  its  own  which  we  recognise  with  the 
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utmost  pleasure.  Our  readers  arc  aware  that 
Herr  Werner  receives  visitors  daily  at  two  o’clock, 
aud  that  lie  devotes  the  earlier  hours  of  each  day 
to  giving  lessons  in  the  practice  of  his  beautiful 
art.  Those  persons  who  may  call  at  Herr  Werner’s 
studio  will  not  fail  to  be  grateful  to  us  for  having 
directed  their  attention  to  it:  and  we  arc  convinced 
that  this  seutiment  will  be  greatly  strengthened 
should  any  of  our  readers  be  induced  to  attend  Herr 
Warner’s  classes,  as  students  of  painting  in  Water 
Colours  under  his  directions. 


M.  PROTAIS’  TICTURES 
OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  INKERMAN. 

It  has  become  an  established  and  recognised 
custom  that,  in  addition  to  the  regular  picture  ex- 
hibitions, there  should,  during  the  present  season, 
be  a series  of  small  collections  of  pictures  in  London 
to  which  public  attention  is  invited.  Wc  always 
feel  a peculiar  satisfaction  in  being  able  favourably 
to  notice  any  of  these  collections  ; and,  accordingly, 
it  is  with  the  utmost  pleasure  that  wc  now  record 
the  high  qualities  of  a few  very  remarkable  pictures 
that  may  be  seen  at  22  a,  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  in  the  studio  of  the  French  artist,  resident 
in  London,  M.  Guerin.  The  two  grent  pictures, 
that  ought  to  be  at  once  established  in  our  National 
Gallery  (aud  which  would  be  sure  to  find  appropriate 
resting-places  there,  if  it  really  were  a national  gal- 
lery), are  representations  of  the  Battle  of  Inkcrman, 
from  sketches  painted  ou  the  spot  while  this  fierce 
contest  was  raging,  by  M.Protais,  an  artist  attached 
to  the  staff  of  General  Bosquet.  The  larger  of  the 
two  pictures  (and  both  are  of  considerable  size)  ex- 
hibits the  long  range  of  mist-enveloped  hills,  with 
the  apparently  endless  columns  of  the  Russians  that 
poured  forth  from  them  on  that  dark  November 
morning : the  moving  masses  sweep  down  towards  the 
front  of  the  composition,  where  the  Muscovite  torrent 
is  held  in  check  by  an  English  infantry  regiment  of 
the  line;  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  English,  the  division  of  General  Bosquet  is 
advancing  at  speed  to  deliver  their  famous  charge ; 
the  Zouaves  arc  sceu  rushing  onwards  to  support 
the  struggling  but  immovable  British,  and  to  take 
their  part  in  the  furious  melee.  There  is  a total 
absence  of  all  dramatic  sentiment,  coupled  with  such 
depth  and  earnestness  of  real  feeling  in  this  entire 
work,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  convinced  that 
here  is  a battle  painted  as  battles  are  fought.  Not  a 
single  incident  of  peculiar  power  or  pre-eminent 
importance  distinguishes  any  part  of  the  canvas,  or 
heightens  the  gcueral  effect ; and  yet  the  whole  pic- 
ture is  an  endless  scries  of  powerful  and  important 
incidents,  all  of  them  combining  to  produce  the  im- 
pression of  a mortal  strife — the  strife  of  Jukerman! 
The  second  picture  exhibits  the  Russians  in  retreat ; 
aud  its  representations  of  the  peculiar  scenery  of  the 
Inkerman  valley  and  rocks  are  singularly  interesting. 
From  this  picture  we  learn  how  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  close  of  such  a battle  as  that  of  the  5th  of 
November.  Both  pictures  are  very  ably  painted, 
and  possess  high  qualities  as  works  of  Art.  M. 
Portais  relates  an  anecdote  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  that  peculiar  phase  of  artist-life,  painting 
battle-studies  “under  fire,”  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  associating  it  with  our  notice  of  his  admirable 
and  truly  historical  pictures.  While  actively  engaged 
in  noting  down  some  graphic  incident  very  early  in 
the  year  that  followed  Inkerman,  the  artist  observed 
at  no  great  distance  from  his  position  the  first  snow- 
drop that  he  had  seen  lifting  its  head  above  the  chill 
desolation  of  Crimean  winter  scenery.  Knowing 
well  the  passionate  admiration  for  flowers  entertained 
by  General  Bosquet,  he  determined  to  gather  this 
welcome  snowdrop  as  soon  as  his  sketches  were 
completed.  On  second  thoughts,  however,  the 
artist  decided  to  secure  his  little  prize  at  once,  lest 
some  one  of  the  many  soldiers  near  him  should  an- 
ticipate him,  and  so  frustrate  his  intention.  lie 
rose  accordingly  ; and  while  in  the  act  of  gathering 
the  flower,  a round-shot  from  a Russian  battery 
struck  his  sketching  apparatus  aud  his  seat,  dashing 
them  to  atoms,  and  scattering  in  every  direction  the  I 
torn  contents  of  his  portfolio. — M.  Guerin  shows  his 
visitors  a very  clever  drawing  in  water-colours,  exe- 
cuted by  himself,  after  the  celebrated  “ Storming  of 
the  Malakoff,”  painted  for  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.,  by  Yvon.  In  his  studio  also  are,  iu  , 
addition  to  various  other  interesting  works  of  Art,  | 
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three  pictures  of  fruit  and  flowers,  by  a young 
French  artist,  M.  Maisial,  which  might  be  studied 
with  advantage  even  by  Hunt,  Lance,  and  Miss 
Mutrie.  We  shall  be  truly  glad  to  hear  that  this 
gentleman  has  found  that  encouragement  which  real 
merit  rarely  fails  to  command  amongst  us,  and  that 
his  beautiful  pictures  have  found  purchasers.  We 
may  add  that  M.  Guerin  has  a courteous  reception 
for  all  visitors  who  call  at  his  studio. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Birmingham. — Mr.  Lines,  who  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists,  has  j 
effectively  filled  the  joint  post  of  Treasurer  and 
Curator  of  the  Institution,  lias  recently  retired  from 
it.  The  members  have  unanimously  passed  a reso- 
lution expressing,  “ in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
their  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  I 
him  for  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
society  during  the  long  period  of  its  existence;  and 
they  herewith  record  their  high  sense  of  his  strict  I 
integrity  in  the  performance  of  the  onerous  duties  j 
devolving  upon  him.”  Iu  further  acknowledgment  I 
of  Mr.  Lines’s  personal  worth,  it  was  also  resolved, 

“ That  he  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this 
society.” 

Exeter. — About  a year  ago  a number  of  gentle- 
men residing  in  Exeter  and  its  vicinity,  established 
a society  entitled  the  “ Devon  and  Exeter  Photo- 
graphic Society,”  of  which  Dr.  Scott  was  president, 

Mr.  J.  Gendall,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Harris, 
honorary  secretary.  The  success  of  the  institution  ! 
induced  the  general  body  of  members  to  sanction  the 
extension  of  its  scope  and  objects,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  co-operation  of  artists,  photographers,  and 
amateurs  was  invited  to  aid  in  carrying  out  such 
extension.  On  the  3rd  of  last  month,  the  new 
society,  which  has  assumed  the  name  of  the  “ Devon 
and  Exeter  Graphic  Society,”  held  its  first  conver- 
sazione, in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Royal  Clarence 
Hotel,  in  which  were  exhibited  a large  variety  of 
works  of  Art,  and  of  verlu, — paintings,  drawings,  > 
coins,  medals,  vases,  sculptures,  cameras,  photo- 
graphs, microscopes,  and  optical  apparatus.  During 
the  evening,  Dr.  Scott  delivered  an  address  to  the 
company  on  the  advantages  that  may  be,  and  are, 
derived  from  such  exhibitions  and  reunions  as  the 
one  at  which  the  visitors  were  then  assembled. 
Exeter,  though  the  chief  town  of  a county  noted  as 
the  birthplace  of  distinguished  artists,  has  hitherto 
done  little  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  progress  of 
Art : we  hope  that  the  dawn  of  a new  aud  brighter 
day  has  at  length  risen  upon  her. 

Manchester. — The  executive  committee  of  the 
“Art-Treasures  Palace,”  being  unuble  to  find  a pur- 
chaser for  the  same  as  a whole,  have  been  compelled 
to  dispose  of  it  “ in  lots,”  by  auction  : — sic  transit 
gloria  Mancunii. 

Norwich. — The  local  papers  state  that  during 
the  recent  removal  of  some  buildings  which  form  a 
portion  of  the  episcopal  palace  of  Norwich,  a private 
chapel,  of  very  small  dimensions,  has  been  discovered. 

The  ceiling  is  in  fan  tracery,  with  a boss  hanging  as 
a pendant  in  the  centre,  on  which  are  the  arms  of 
Bishop  Lyhart : the  remains  of  a piscina  are  on  the 
south  side. 

Taunton. — Mr.  Wilde,  government  inspector  of 
Schools  of  Art,  visited  the  Taunton  School  on  May 
the  3rd,  and,  after  examining  the  works  of  the 
pupils,  awarded  honorary  medals  to  twenty-five 
students,  being  fifteen  more  than  were  given  at  the 
preceding  examination.  This  school  has  only  been 
iu  existence  about  two  years  ; but,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Williamson,  it  is  making  good 
progress.  A balance  of  £G0  yet  remains  unpaid  for 
expenses  incurred  on  its  formation : to  assist  in 
liquidating  this  debt  two  concerts  have  been  given 
iu  the  town. 

York. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  York  School 
of  Art  was  held,  last  month,  at  the  rooms  of  the  J 
institution  in  Minster  Yard,  Lord  Londesborough 
presiding.  The  Report  shows  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils,  during  the  last  sessional  year,  of 
twenty-three.  The  debt  on  the  school  is  now 
reduced  to  £24;  and  the  chairman  expressed  a hope  j 
that  the  recent  improvements  effected  by  Mr. 
Swallow,  the  head  master,  would  lead  to  an  increase  , j 
in  the  funds  of  the  school,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
entire  discharge  of  the  debt. 

Torquay. — The  late  Mr.  Herbert  Minton  was,  j 
for  some  time  previously  to  his  death,  a resident 
in  this  town  : it  is  proposed,  as  a tribute  to  his 
memory,  to  add  a spire  to  the  new  church  of  St. 
Mark’s,  Mr.  Minton  having  liberally  contributed, 
while  at  Torquay,  to  the  embellishment  of  the  sacred  i 
edifice. 
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WILLIAM  WILBERFOIICE. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  S.  JOSEPH. 

Among  the  multitude  of  illustrious  dead  who  have 
found  their  last  resting-place  within  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey,  or  whose  names 
and  deeds  the  sculptured  tablet  on  its  walls  com- 
memorates, there  is  not  one  more  worthy  of  a 
nation’s  reverence  and  admiration  than  William 
Wilberforce,  the  political  patriot,  who  spent  forty- 
six  years  of  public  life  in  the  noble  cause  of  religion 
and  philanthropy,  leaving  behind  him  a name  that 
will  for  ever  be  associated  in  the  annals  of  the 
world’s  history  with  the  emancipation  of  the  slave. 
Such  a man  requires  no  patent  of  nobility,  no 
j jewelled  coronet  and  ermined  robe,  to  give  him  a 

place  among  the  great ; though  it  does  seem  strange 
that  while  titles  and  stars  have  been  distributed 
without  adequate  desert  on  the  part  of  the  recipients, 
i the  successive  governments  under  whom  Wilberforce 
, | lived,  and  for  whom  he  often  laboured  assiduously, 

! could  award  no  insignia  of  honour  and  approbation 

to  him  who,  as  a writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
remarked,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  bill  prohibit- 
ing slavery,  iu  1807,  “has  begun  and  led  through 
this  glorious  struggle ; who  has  devoted  to  its  success 
all  his  days,  and  all  his  talents ; who  has  retired  from 
all  recompense  for  his  labours,  save  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures  ; who,  giving 
1 up  to  mankind  what  others  have  sacrificed  to  party, 

! has  preferred  the  glory  of  living  in  the  recollection  of 

a grateful  world,  to  the  shining  rewards  of  a limited 
I ambition.” 

There  are  few,  very  few,  instances  of  a statesman 
attaining  great  popularity  at  so  early  an  age  as  did 
Wilberforce  : he  was  born  at  Hull  in  1759,  entered 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  had  only  just  passed  his  twenty-first  year, 
when  he  was  elected,  by  a large  majority,  member 
of  parliament  for  his  native  town,  in  which  his  father 
had  acquired  considerable  property  as  a merchant. 
By  the  death  of  his  grandfather  he  also  came  into 
possession  of  a large  fortune.  Both  of  these 
relatives  died  while  he  was  keeping  his  terms  at 
college,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Pitt : the 
intimacy  thus  early  formed  ripened  into  a friendship 
that  was  broken  only  by  the  death  of  the  latter,  to 
whose  political  opinions  Wilberforce,  with  a single 
exception,  always  adhered;  the  exception  being, 
Pitt’s  determination  to  enter  upon  a war  with  revolu- 
tionary France  : this  measure  he  resolutely  opposed. 
On  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1784,  he  had 
made  himself  so  popular  in  his  native  county,  that 
the  freeholders  elected  him  one  of  the  members,  his 
opponents,  though  backed  by  what  was  considered 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  "Whig  nobility,  not 
even  daring  to  go  to  the  poll:  this  was  before  he 
reached  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

The  universal  extinction  of  slavery  was  the  one 
grand  idea  of  Wilberforce’s  life.  Even  after  he  felt 
himself  compelled,  from  unremitting  exertion  and 
increasing  delicacy  of  constitution,  to  resign  bis  seat 
for  Yorkshire,  he  accepted  the  representation  of  a 
nomination  borough,  in  order  to  employ  his  parlia- 
mentary influence  in  furthering  the  great  object  of 
his  existence  ; while  lie  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  urging  the  various  European  powers  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  English  nation.  Iu  1825,  he  retired 
from  parliament,  leaving  to  the  late  Sir  Fowell  Buxton 
the  management  of  the  cause  so  dear  to  his  heart. 
His  death  occurred  in  July,  1833,  only  three  days 
after  the  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  dominions  passed  the  second 
reading  iu  the  House  of  Commons : when  he  was 
informed  of  its  success,  he  exclaimed,  “ Thank  God 
that  I should  have  lived  to  witness  a day  in  which 
England  is  willing  to  give  twenty  millious  sterling 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.”  Truly  has  the  poet 
said — 

“ Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done." 

Wilberforce  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
with  all  the  honours  of  a public  funeral ; and  the 
statue  which  is  here  engraved  was  placed  there,  in 
1840,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  As  a life-like 
representation  of  a great  and  good  man,  it  com- 
mands universal  attention  : pretensions  to  a work  of 
Art  beyond  this  it  has  none  ; the  attitude  is  singu- 
larly unartistic,  and  seems  constrained  ; but  it  is  that 
which  the  living  statesman  usually  adopted. 

MINOIt  TOPICS  OF  THE  1IOHTH. 

The  Dinner  of  the  Roy  ax  Academy  was, 
as  usual,  attended  by  her  Majesty’s  ministers,  and 
many  personages  of  distinction : the  proceedings 
were  fully  repoited  in  the  Times, — the  council 
having  thus  relaxed  the  unwholesome  rule  by  which 
they  were  long  governed ; now  permitting  reporters 
from  the  public  press  to  share  their  annual  banquet. 
The  report  consequently  fills  some  four  columns  of 
the  newspaper.  So  far,  this  is  good — a wise  con- 
cession : although  no  allusion,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct, was  made  by  the  President  to  any  benefit 
which  British  Art  in  any  one  of  its  many  ramifica- 
tions receives  from  “ the  Press.”  The  President, 
however,  did  not  lose  the  chance  of  pressing  the 
claims  of  the  Royal  Academy — not  on  the  public, 
but  on  the  Government:  the  hint  was  too  palpable 
to  be  avoided  by  the  Prime-minister:  accordingly, 
when  Sir  Charles,  with  “ bated  breath,”  intimated 
the  wish  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  more  accommo- 
dation, and  expressed  a hope  that  if  “their  domain 
was  not  to  be  enlarged,  it  was  at  least  reasonable  to 
expect  they  would  not  be  unfairly  molested  where 
they  were,” — the  Earl  of  Derby  made  these  im- 
pressive remarks : — 

“ There  was,  however,  one  consolation  which  I promised 
myself  in  attending  this  banquet.  I thought  that  I should 
have  been  free  for  two  hours  at  least  from  the  importunity 
of  those  requests  which,  sometimes  in  a milder,  sometimes 
in  a more  pressing  tone,  are  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  a government.  (Laughter.)  In  Downing 
Street  I expect,  of  course,  three  or  four  times  a day  at  all 
events,  to  receive  applications  from  clergymen  for  livings 
that  are  not  yet  vacant,  from  barristers  for  appointments 
which  nobody  dreamt  of  making,  from  nnmberless  indi- 
viduals for  no  end  of  commissionerships  (laughter);  but 
I had  fondly  hoped  when  I came  to  the  tranquil  and  classic 
regions  of  Trafalgar  Square  to  have  had  no  such  solicita- 
tions made  to  me.  (Laughter.)  I have  been  disappointed 
(renewed  laughter).  You,  sir,  in  the  most  persuasive  tones 
and  with  most  flattering  allusions  to  what  took  place  on 
former  occasions,  have  hinted  your  confidence  that  the 
government  would  not  be  deaf  to  the  claims  of  Art; 
you  have  intimated  that,  great  as  are  the  services  which 
the  Royal  Academy  has  rendered  to  the  country,  and 
which  I cheerfully  acknowledge,  they  might  be  greater 
still  if  you  enjoyed  greater  accommodation. — 

“ 0 si  angulus  ille, 

“ Proximus  acccdat.” 

(Laughter.)  If  there  was  another  room,  or  another  house, 
or  a better  house,  it  would  incalculably  increase  the 
advantages  which  the  public  derive  from  your  labours. 

There  followed  no  inconsiderate  or  extorted  pro- 
mise of  any  kind,  such  as  Sir  Charles  Eastlakc 
looked  for,  while  the  minister  was  influenced  by  his 
eloquence  and  hospitality.  No  doubt  the  first  lord 
of  the  Treasury  thinks,  as  do  the  public,  that  auy 
pledge  of  additional  accommodation  must  be  accom- 
panied by  such  “ material  guarantees  ” as  shall  be 
securities  for  additional  services  to  the  nation.  We 
dealt,  last  month,  so  fully  with  this  subject,  that  we 
need  not  recur  to  it  now  : we  may  rejoice,  however, 
that  Lord  Derby  was  not  found,  as  he  might  have 
been,  taking  an  after-dinner  nap  in  the  east  room, 
to  be  cajoled,  during  momentary  oblivion,  into  a 
disastrous  pledge  that  might  have  been  ruinous  to 
the  best  interests  of  British  Art.  Wc  may,  how- 
ever, well  question  the  taste  of  the  President,  and 
easily  account  for  the  “ laughter  ” which  followed 
his  “ persuasive  tones”  and  “ flattering  allusions.” 

The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — The  Anni- 
versary Festival  was  held  on  the  8th  of  May,  when 
Charles  Dickens,  Esq.,  presided,  and  very  eloquently 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  society.  Several  artists 
attended,  and  the  chairman  was  thus  satisfactorily 
supported  ; we  regretted,  however,  to  find  there  was 
no  man  of  letters  present — at  least,  we  observed  none 
at  the  upper  table,  “above  the  salt.”  The  cause  is 
not  that  of  the  artist  only;  the  author  owes  so  much 
to  Art,  and  Art  is  so  often  indebted  to  the  author,  that 
it  woidd  have  been  more  than  pleasant  to  see  “the 
sisters  ” adequately  represented,  when  the  high  seat 
in  the  assembly  was  filled,  and  worthily  filled,  by  the 
most  popular  of  the  existing  race  of  writers. 

The  Society  of  Arts  gave  an  “evening”  on 
May  8th,  in  the  galleries  at  South  Kensington,  re- 
ceiving, we  understand,  nearly  two  thousand  guests. 
It  was  a very  brilliant  as  well  as  interesting  “affair,” 
and  honourable  as  well  as  creditable  to  the  council. 
The  society  is  thus  continually  moving  in  its  efforts 
to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  the  age  ; after  a sleep 
of  twenty  years  it  was  roused  iuto  activity,  and  now 
in  very  many  ways  it  is  meriting  the  large  amount 
of  public  favour  it  obtains.  As  an  example  as  well 
as  an  encouragement,  it  might  act  advautagcously 

on  other  societies,  which  continue  to  muse  when  they 
should  think,  and  to  dream  when  they  should  act. 

Artists’  and  Amateurs’  Conversazione. — 

This  society  closed  its  meetings  for  the  season,  on 
the  6th  of  last  month,  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  | 

artistic  reimions  we  ever  remember;  there  could 
scarcely  have  been  fewer  than  400  persons,  members 
and  visitors,  present  during  the  evening ; indeed,  the 
large  room  at  Willis’s,  and  the  adjoining  apartment, 
were  almost  inconveniently  crowded ; and  it  seems 
quite  evident  that,  if  the  society  continues  to 
advance  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  two  seasons,  it 
must  hereafter  “enlarge  its  borders.”  Numerous, 
however,  as  was  the  company,  there  was  more  than 
enough  of  Art-works  to  occupy  its  attention ; oil-pic- 
tures and  water-colour  drawings,  iu  frames  aud  out  of  1 
frames;  portfolios  of  sketches  everywhere;  photo- 
graphs, aud  engravings : we  especially  noticed  some 
drawings,  two  of  them  very  large,  by  D.  Cox,  painted 
a few  years  since ; a very  clever  and  beautiful  sea- 
picce  by  E.  Duncan  ; a small  marine  view,  by  Cres- 
wick,  an  early  work,  but  most  truthful  and  lumi- 
nous; several  studies  of  Italian  heads,  by  F. 
Goodall ; large  drawings  by  Copley  Fielding ; a 
portfolio  of  admirable  sketches  by  the  late  W.  M idler ; 
another  by  W.  Bennett ; two  or  three  gems  by  Etty, 
contributed  by  Alderman  Spiers,  of  Oxford;  the 
large  picture  by  T.  J.  Soper,  a “ Scene  near  Go- 
daiming,” exhibited  last  year  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  it  was  hung  so  disadvantageously  as  to  conceal, 
rather  than  show,  its  excellences,  which  are  by  no 
means  few : it  is  by  far  the  best  picture  Mr.  Soper 
has  produced. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum. — The  space 
beneath  the  Sheepshanks’  Picture  Gallery  has  been 
fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  Bernal  Collection, 
and  of  the  various  additions  of  similar  objects  that 
are  continually  being  acquired  by  the  department 
by  purchase.  The  whole  have  been  carefully  aud 
judiciously  arranged,  and  look  well.  Even  these 
collections,  however,  which  form  the  elite  of  the 
museum,  impress  strongly  upou  the  intelligent 
visitor  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a searching  ex- 
amination of  the  contents  of  the  entire  museum, 
with  the  view  to  the  removal  of  whatsoever  has  no 
real  claim  for  a position  there.  "We  were  painfully 
impressed,  on  the  occasion  of  a recent  visit,  with 
the  conviction  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
entire  national  collections  are  comparatively  worth- 
less, and  ought  never  to  have  been  purchased.  This 
is  a subject  that  will  require  from  us  the  most  at- 
tentive consideration.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
with  her  customary  thoughtful  kindness,  has  placed 
in  the  museum  the  group  of  specimens  of  modern 
oriental  Art-manufacture  that  have  recently  been 
received  as  presents  from  the  King  of  Siam.  The 
principal  objects  consist  of  a chair  of  state,  and  a 
small  elaborately  enriched  state  bedstead,  with 
canopy  and  hangings.  The  utmost  splendour  that 
gilding  and  rich  fabrics  will  produce,  without  the 
aid  of  any  taste  or  discrimination,  may  be  observed 
in  these  objects.  There  is  no  little  manipulative 
skill  evinced  in  the  execution  of  the  whole;  and 
throughout  there  is  also  apparent  the  action  of  that 
substitute  for  true  taste,  which  teaches  the  oriental 
to  mix  together  brilliant  hues  and  gorgeous  mate-  ! 1 

rials  in  a manner  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
telling  dramatic  effects.  Our  manufacturers  may 
derive  some  useful  hints  and  valuable  suggestions 
from  these  productions,  in  their  use  of  decorative 
materials.  The  textile  fabrics  used  for  the  curtains, 
and  in  the  production  of  various  robes  and  hangings 
which  accompany  the  chair  and  bedstead,  are  fine 
specimens  of  the  versatile  power  of  the  eastern 
loom.  There  are  also  a number  of  vessels  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  and  intended  for  diffei’ent  uses,  all  of 
which  are  elaborately  chased,  while  some  are  inlaid 
with  enamels  of  brilliant  colours.  Some  of  these 
vessels  are  very  beautiful,  though  all  are  distin- 
guished by  peculiarities,  as  well  in  treatment  as  of 
form  and  outline.  The  South  Kensington  Museum 
also  contains,  for  the  present,  two  remarkable 
works  of  modern  European  Art,  that  have  recently 
been  placed  there  for  public  exhibition,  by  their 
no  less  liberal  than  spirited  possessor,  Air.  M. 
Uzielli.  The  first  of  these  is  Gibson’s  life-size 
marble  statue  of  Venus,  which  we  reserve  for 
future  consideration  ; the  second  being  a picture  by 
Henry  Leys,  of  Antwerp,  representing  Alary  of 
Burgundy  giving  alms  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  burgesses  of  Bruges.  This  picture,  perhaps 
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the  finest  production  of  the  modern  Flemish  school, 
has  secured  for  the  artist  a very  high  reputation 
amongst  his  countrymen,  and  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
elicit  as  warm  and  cordial  approbation  from  all  who 
are  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a subject 
amongst  ourselves.  The  artist  has  avowedly  aimed 
at  combining  the  peculiarities  of  the  early  Flemish 
masters  with  the  refinement,  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  richness  of  colouring,  that  he  may 
claim  as  qualities  essentially  his  own.  The  result 
proves  to  be  a picture,  evidently  a recent  work,  yet 
no  less  impressively  characteristic  of  the  period  to 
which  it  refers.  In  this  admirable  picture  the  true 
fifteenth  century  breathes  again  in  the  midst  of  the 
nineteenth.  It  is  a great  and  noble  historical  work, 
and  an  equally  excellent  achievement  of  Art,  which 
we  may  rejoice  to  regard  as  having  found  its  first 
home  in  our  metropolis. 

The  New  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden. — With  such  energy  and  perseverance  have 
the  works  been  pushed  forward,  that  this  new  theatre 
was  actually  opened  with  a performance  of  the  “ Hu- 
guenots,” on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  the  15th. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  order  to 
complete  the  building  in  many  of  its  accessories ; 
and  we  presume  that  abundant  occupation  also  still 
awaits  the  many  busy  hands  that  are  employed  so 
assiduously  in  preparing  the  scenery,  and  in  working 
out  all  the  subordinate  details  in  such  au  under- 
taking. The  decorations,  as  well  as  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  interior,  appear  to  be  satisfactory, 
though  there  is  nothing  about  them  that  is  either 
very  novel  or  very  superior:  the  exterior  of  the 
building  is  as  good  as  an  immense  mass  of  brick 
construction  may  be  expected  to  be,  when  it  has 
been  covered  with  stucco,  with  certain  columns  and 
carvings  in  genuine  stone  associated  with  it. 

Rosa  Bonheur  and  her  Pictures. — The  last 
production  of  Rosa  Bonhcur’s  pencil  is  one  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  it  recalls  vividly  to  our  remembrance 
the  first  of  her  pictures  that  were  exhibited  in  this 
country.  The  subject  is  a family  of  “ Landais 
Peasants  going  to  Market;”  the  woman  riding  iu 
their  rude  vehicle,  beside  which  her  husband  is 
walking  on  his  stilts ; a flock  of  sheep  follow  them, 
under  the  charge  of  another  peasant.  This  simple 
subject  the  artist  has  painted  with  her  full  power, 
and,  as  one  gazes  fixedly  upon  the  canvas,  the 
greatness  of  that  power  becomes  clearly  apparent. 
Evidently  at  the  first  glance  a work  by  Rosa  Bon- 
heur, this  picture  gradually  discloses  the  profound 
study  which  this  accomplished  lady  continues  to 
bestow  upon  her  art.  She  is  evidently  far  from 
being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  remains  in 
Art  nothing  more  for  her  to  learn:  her  great  success 
is  rather  leading  her  to  aspire  to  still  nobler  achieve- 
ments. The  earnest  thoughtfulness  which  pervades 
this  unpretending  picture  is  peculiarly  gratifying, 
since  it  shows  that  the  artist  is  altogether  worthy  of 
her  eminent  position.  In  all  the  varied  qualities 
that  ought  to  combine  for  the  production  of  a great 
picture,  the  “ Landais  Peasants  ” is  unsurpassed. 
Perhaps  the  sheep  may  be  pronounced  superior  to 
any  representation  of  these  animals  that  ever  was 
before  put  upon  canvas.  The  foreground  also,  with 
the  distant  scenery,  are  absolutely  perfect.  Would 
Mr.  Ruskin  ever  desire,  or  could  he  consider  it 
possible,  that  furze,  with  its  golden  blossom,  could  be 
rendered  at  once  with  more  exquisite  fidelity  or  more 
consummate  artistic  skill?  Thcgroupof  Scottishcattle 
in  a genuine  Scottish  scene,  and  with  heather  which 
is  as  true  heather  as  the  Landais  furze  is  true  furze, 
known  as  the  “ Morning  in  the  Highlands,”  accom- 
panies the  “ Landais  Peasants;”  and  between  the  two 
hangs  Edouard  Dubufe’s  admirable  portrait  of  Rosa 
Bonheur.  The  three  pictures  are  at  the  German 
Gallery,  168,  New  Bond  Street,  where  they  are 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Gambart.  The  “ Morning  in 
the  Highlands,”  after  the  habit  of  Rosa  Bonhcur’s 
pictures,  not  only  claims  a cordial  welcome  when, 
for  the  second  time,  making  its  appearance,  but  it 
at  once  rises  to  even  a higher  position  in  the  visitor’s 
estimation  than  it  before  enjoyed.  The  same  remark 
will  also  apply  to  the  portrait,  of  which  we  gave  a 
detailed  notice  in  the  volume  of  the  Art-Journal  for 
1857,  page  197.  We  strongly  recommend  our 
readers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity 
for  studying  at  their  leisure,  and  without  any  of  the 
glare,  and  glitter,  and  confusion  of  a crowded 
exhibition,  the  three  pictures  which  now  form  so 
striking  a group. 


\ Messrs.  Ogle  and  Edge’s  Photographic 
j Views  for  the  Stereoscope. — Our  attention  has 
j been  directed  to  a series  of  photographic  views,  the 
| productions  of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  locally 
! resident  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  and  whose  works 
: may  he  inspected  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 

1 Negretti  and  Zambra,  in  Cornhill.  They  consist 
exclusively  of  views  in  England  and  Wales,  com- 
! prising  subjects  of  universal  interest,  being  extremely 
| beautiful  iu  their  scientific  development,  charmingly 
I picturesque  and  artistic  in  selection  and  effect,  and 
[ showing  in  nearly  all  instances  a refined  discern- 
ment of  objects,  historically  and  pictorially,  of  rare 
I value.  In  this  series  we  have  lake,  mountain,  and 
, river,  with  views  of  some  of  the  most  striking  and 
j important  among  the  many  remains  of  feudal  and 
monastic  grandeur — pictures  of  the  abbeys  of  Furness 
J and  Tintern,  the  castles  of  Conway  aud  Carnarvon ; 

I while  views  of  Greta  Hall  aud  Rydal  Mount,  the 
| homes  of  the  laureates  Southey  and  Wordsworth, 
and  Nab  Cottage,  the  lowly  winter  residence  of  the 
simple-minded  Hartley  Coleridge,  are  by  no  means 
among  the  least  valuable  of  the  collection,  as  well 
from  their  associations  with  the  great  men 
“ Who  penned  and  uttered  wisdom," 

as  from  their  scenic  beauties  among  the  ever-living 
charms  of  the  English  lakes.  Moreover,  we  arc 
here  introduced  to  places  which  the  “ lake  poets  ” 
have  made  familiar  as  household  words : the  ancient 
mill  at  Ambleuse ; scenes  on  the  Brathay  and  the 
Rothay,  with  their  bridges  and  villas ; Borrowdale 
and  Rydal  Mere,  Grasmere  and  Ulswater ; the  falls 
at  Lowdorc,  Gowbarrow,  and  Rydal,  and  other 
points  made  renowned  iu  immortal  verse.  We 
regard  this  series  as  a boon  of  no  common  magni- 
tude, peculiarly  acceptable  at  this  moment,  when 
“ travel  ” is  likely  to  be  in  England,  rather  than  on 
the  Continent,  where  so  many  impediments  to  plea- 
sure now  exist.  IIow  many  there  are  who  have 
journeyed  over  Switzerland  and  through  “ the 
South” — nay,  who  know  more  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  than  they  do  of  England,  to  whom  these 
views  may  be  suggestions  and  inducements,  exhi- 
biting, as  they  do,  so  many  attractions  of  delicious 
scenery,  of  hallowed  associations,  aud  of  structures 
rendered  sacred  by  time  and  use.  Artists  who 
supply  us  with  subjects  such  as  these  are  patriots  as 
well  as  benefactors — they  add  to  our  pride  and  love 
of  country,  making  us  more  than  content  with 
“home,”  and  inculcating  not  alone  a duty  to  be  ful- 
filled, but.  a happiness  to  be  enjoyed  by  visits  to  the 
scenes  which  nature  and  genius  have  made  “holy.” 

The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  iu  Scotland,  have 
again  engaged  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Walesby,  in  Water- 
loo Place,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures,  & c.,  in- 
tended for  distribution  among  the  subscribers  of  the 
current  year.  The  exhibition  will  continue  open  till 
the  middle  of  the  present  mouth. 

Mr.  Foley’s  noble  equestrian  statue  of  the  late 
Viscount  Hardinge  now  stands  uncovered,  and  open 
to  the  public,  in  the  quadrauglc  of  Burlington  House ; 
for  the  first  time  we  see  it  to  advantage ; the  fine 
proportions  of  the  group,  and  the  spirit  of  the  general 
design,  were  half  lost  within  the  comparatively  con- 
fined limits  of  the  sculptor’s  studio,  where  we  had 
hitherto  examined  it.  The  opinion  will  be  universal, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  the  age. 

The  Painter,  Turner. — After  the  free-and-easy 
manner  in  which  the  testamentary  intentions  of  this 
great  artist  have  been  carried  out,  we  were  not  a 
little  startled  to  find  Lord  St.  Leonards  declaring,  at 
the  recent  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  the 
executors  might  have  executed  their  trust,  and  the 
courts  have  given  effect  to  the  painter’s  own  dispo- 
sitions of  the  property  which  he  had  earned  so 
laboriously,  and  bequeathed  so  nobly.  “ He,” 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  “ had  laboured  long  to  construe 
Turner’s  will,  but  his  labour  had  not  been  in  vain. 
He  had  satisfied  himself  as  a lawyer  and  a man,  and 
he  would  state  it  boldly  anywhere,  that,  obscure  as 
that  instrument  was,  it  was  capable  of  being  carried 
into  execution  according  to  its  legal  import,  and 
according  to  the  testator’s  own  intentions.”  It  is 
too  late  now,  of  course,  to  turn  this  declaration  to 
substantial  use;  but  the  cheers  with  which  it  was 
received,  iu  the  heart  of  the  Royal  Academy  itself, 
by  the  guests  assembled  at  the  Academicians’  board, 
may,  we  venture  to  hope,  have  suggested  to  that 
body  a course  of  action  by  which  they  might  do 


themselves  great  honour.  For  the  present  we  do 
not  allude  to  it  more  particularly ;— but  what  shall 
be  done  to  honour  the  man  who,  after  a long  life  of 
toil,  bequeathed  to  the  nation  its  results  in  a shape 
“ the  worth  of  which,”  as  Lord  St.  Leonards  said, 
“ can  hardly  be  calculated  in  money,”  but  which,  he 
added,  “places  this  country  in  the  highest  rank  iu 
Europe  for  the  cultivation  of  Art?”  A suggestion 
on  the  subject  has  reached  us,  to  which  we  should 
desire,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  give  all  possible  effect. 
It  is  observed,  that  as  yet  we  have  no  statue  of  our 
great  artists  iu  the  National  Gallery,  save  only  that 
of  Wilkie,  which  stands  in  the  hall  of  the  building 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  time  will,  we  hope,  come 
under  the  larger  arrangements  which  await  that 
institution,  when  we  shall  have  a national  scries  of 
the  greatest  of  these;  and  in  that  series,  to  whom 
should  the  nation  give  a first  place,  if  not  to  him  at 
whose  hands  it  possesses  this  immortal  treasure? 
In  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
there  is  a statue  of  their  late  great  member  by  the 
sculptor  Baily,  full  of  a graphic  Art-power,  and 
which  the  deceased  painter’s  friends  say  fulfils  all 
the  conditions  of  the  theme.  It  seems  to  ns  that  if 
a subscription  were  set  on  foot  to  secure  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work  iu  marble,  for  a gift  to  the  nation, 
the  public  would  freely  embrace  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  of  recognising  the  large  debt  which 
they  owe  to  this  great  artist.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  movement  initiated  in  some  influential  Art- 
quarter. 

Barrett’s  Crimean  Pictures. — Two  pictures 
of  the  highest  interest  have,  during  the  last  month, 
been  exhibited  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Leggatt  and  Hayward,  in  Cornhill.  Both  are  by 
Mr.  Barrett,  and  both  have  been  placed  iu  the  hands 
of  experienced  engravers,  to  be  translated  by  them 
through  the  medium  of  their  most  valuable  art. 
Considerable  advauee  has  already  been  made  with 
these  really  national  engravings,  and  they  give 
abundant  promise  of  proving  worthy  of  the  subjects 
which  they  will  represent.  The  first  of  these  subjects 
is  Florence  Nightingale  receiving  the  wounded  at 
the  entrance  to  the  great  hospital  at  Scutari : the 
other  is  the  first  visit  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  iu  the  hospitals  at  Chatham, 
on  Tuesday,  May  3rd,  1855.  The  materials  for  both 
pictures  were  obtained  by  the  artist  on  the  spot — at 
Scutari  his  studio  was  in  the  hospital  itself;  at 
Chatham  he  sketched  the  affecting  incident  as  it 
took  place.  Both  works  are  distinguished  by  artistic 
qualities  of  a high  order.  The  grouping  is  tho- 
roughly effective,  without  being  ia  the  slightest 
degree  strained  or  dramatic.  The  colouring  is  at 
once  brilliant  aud  subdued,  in  accordance  with  the 
subjects  represented.  The  pictures  also  tell  their 
tale  at  once  with  clearness,  simplicity,  and  earnest- 
ness. Iu  the  one,  the  wounded  heroes  are  being 
borne  slowly  to  the  western  gateway  of  the  hospital, 
from  the  vessels  that  crowd  the  shores  of  the  blue 
Bosphorus;  there  they  arc  received  by  that  noble 
lady  whose  “mission  of  mercy”  will  be  remembered 
with  admiring  gratitude  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  Iu  the  second  picture,  another 
lady,  noble  also  in  personal  character,  as  well  as 
most  illustrious  in  rank,  is  gently  and  kindly  in- 
quiring into  the  condition  of  others  of  the  same 
allant  bands,  as  they  lie  in  their  hospital  beds  in 
England.  Both  the  Queen  and  Florence  Nightin- 
gale are  surrounded  by  such  attendants  as  would  be 
expected  on  such  occasions,  and  both  have  been 
painted  by  Mr.  Barrett  in  a manner  that  shows  how 
deeply  he  felt  impressed  with  the  touching  pathos  of 
the  scenes  in  which  they  severally  occupied  positions 
so  characteristic,  and  also  so  remarkable. 

Kugler’s  “ Handbook  of  Painting.” — In  our 
brief  notice  last  month,  of  the  death  of  Kiigler,  it 
was  stated  that  the  translation  of  his  “ Handbook 
of  Painting  ” was  the  work  of  Sir  C.  L.  Eustlake : 
we  should  have  said  that  the  book  was  edited  by 
the  President  of  the  Academy.  The  translation  was 
made  by  a lady,  of  whom  we  have  a personal  know- 
ledge, Mrs.  Hutton,  of  Dublin ; but,  until  now,  it 
so  happened  that  we  never  heard  of  her  connection 
with  that  excellent  publication.  We  have  not  the 
work  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  we  are  told  the  title- 
page  informs  the  reader  that  the  translation  is  “ by  a 
Lady,” — Mrs.  Hutton,  not  caring  to  have  her  name 
publicly  announced,  though,  it  may  be  supposed, 
she  is  uot  willing  that  another  should  have  the  credit 
due — and  honourably  due — to  herself  alone. 
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The  Shepherd’s  Prayer,  engraved  after  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  11. A.,  by  T.  L.  Atkinson. 
Highland  Nurses,  engraved  after  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  R.A.,  by  Thomas  Landseer,  and 
dedicated  to  Florence  Nightingale. 

None  but  the  Brave  deserve  the  Fair,  en- 
graved alter  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  by 
Thomas  Landseer. 

Titania  and  Bottom,  Fairies  attending  ; a 
Scene  from  “ The  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  engraved  after  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
R.A.,  by  Samuel  Cousins,  It.A. 

Portrait  of  the  late  General  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.,  engraved  after  the  original 
picture  by  Crabbe,  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Havelock,  by  — Sinclair. 

The  Lily  of  the  Field,  engraved  after  Le  Jeune. 
by  J.  It.  Jackson,  the  engraving  being  finished 
by  H.  Cousins. 

The  Sanctity  of  Childhood,  engraved  after 
Le  Jeune,  by  James  Faed. 

Published  by  H.  Graves  & Co.,  London. 

The  group  of  seven  admirable  engravings  which  we 
have  enumerated  above,  with  various  others  scarcely 
inferior  to  them  in  interest  and  importance,  have 
very  recently  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Graves  and  Co.;  some  of  them  have  been  published, 
while  others  are  in  a condition  that  fits  them  for 
immediate  publication.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  in 
sufficiently  strong  terms,  when  seeking  to  render  a 
just  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  these  fine  and  cha- 
racteristic examples  of  the  English  school  of  modern 
Art.  The  original  pictures,  with  the  exception  of 
the  portrait  of  the  lamented  Havelock,  must  be 
fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  metropolitan 
exhibitions.  The  engravings  arc  most  felicitous 
translations  of  those  pictures.  Perhaps  in  these 
engravings  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  appears  more  true 
to  himself  than  even  on  his  own  eloquent  canvas  ; 
at  any  rate,  we  know  when  he  hesitated  to  touch 
the  proof  of  the  “ Titania,”  the  great  painter  de- 
clared that  the  engraving  excelled  the  picture,  and 
that  he  could  not  touch  it  without  injuring,  rather 
than  improving,  it.  This  most  exquisite  work  has 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed,  and  indeed  but 
rarely  has  it  been  equalled,  by  the  burin  of  a British 
engraver.  For  four  years  Mr.  Cousins  has  been 
assiduously  and  thoughtfully  at  work  upon  it  ; and 
the  plate,  when  completed,  became  his  diploma 
engraving,  on  his  election  to  the  full  honours  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Light  and  shade  cannot  well 
accomplish  more  to  convey,  without  colour,  what  a 
painter  expresses  through  the  agency  of  colour. 
Here  is  texture  the  most  varied,  yet  ever  equally 
truthful;  and  here  is  expression  at  once  infinitely 
diversified  and  uniformly  characteristic.  Through- 
out the  work  there  are  everywhere  apparent  the 
feeling  of  a thorough  artist  and  the  touch  of  a master’s 
hand.  Both  touch  and  feeling  also  evince  what  we 
must  consider  to  be  a deep  sympathy  with  fairy- 
land ; witness  those  white  hare’s  that  serve  as  steeds 
to  two  of  the  elfish  ministrants  on  the  most  strange 
object  of  Titania’ s love.  Under  a true  Shakspcrian 
inspiration  Sir  Edwin  painted  his  picture ; and 
Mr.  Cousins  has  executed  his  engraving  in  the 
fulness  of  the  same  poetic  influence. 

The  three  other  Landseer  engravings,  all  of  them 
works  of  the  highest  class,  will  range  with  the  best 
of  the  numerous  translations  from  the  same  favourite 
artist  that  have  already  won  for  themselves  esta- 
blished reputations.  The  two  beautiful  plates  after 
Le  Jeune  are  distinguished  by  qualities  of  another 
order,  but  they  are  not  less  excellent  than  the 
very  different  works  with  which  we  have  associated 
them.  They  must  become  popular,  because  they 
eminently  deserve  popularity.  The  Havelock  por- 
trait also  claims  attention  as  a fine  engraving  : it 
conveys,  moreover,  a faithful  representation  of  the 
personal  lineaments  of  the  Christian  hero  whose 
loss,  like  that  of  Nelson,  overshadows  with  sorrow- 
ing regret  the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits.  The 
General  Havelock  who  yet  lives  has  pronounced 
this  portrait  to  be  the  “ very  image”  of  his  brother. 
This  guarantee  will  satisfy  those  who  desire  to 
possess  a genuine  portrait.  The  merit  of  the  en- 
graving speaks  conclusively  for  itself. 

An  Exact  Delineation  of  the  Cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  and  the  Suburbs 
thereof.  By  William  Faithorne,  1658. 
Published  by  E.  and  A.  Evans,  London. 

The  growth  of  a great  city  must  be  an  interesting 
study  to  a larger  number  of  persons  than  we  may 
at  first  imagine : its  claims  upon  attention  are 
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world-wide  when  that  city  is  London.  It  may 
seem  like  national  partiality  when  we  speak  thus ; 
but  it  is  only  philosophic  reasoning  when  we  re- 
member that  no  site  of  equal  size  and  importance 
exists  in  the  world,  or  ever  did  exist.  Babylon  the 
great  was  not  so  large,  and  imperial  Rome  was 
much  smaller  in  its  palmiest  days  ; when  mistress  of 
the  world,  it  by  no  means  rivaled  modern  London. 
Our  rapid  increase  and  continual  expansion  is  an- 
other marvellous  feature  : at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  the  inhabitants  of  London 
numbered  about  a million  ; in  the  half  century 
which  brings  us  to  the  time  present,  we  number 
two  millions  and  a half.  The  necessity  for  housing 
this  great  increase  has  changed  the  whole  character 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

The  present  engraving  carries  us  back  to  the 
great  metropolis  of  1658,  eight  years  before  the 
great  fire,  which  for  ever  destroyed  many  of  its 
most  ancient  features.  It  is  the  rarest  of  prints 
(with  the  exception  of  that  by  Aggasj,  as  only  two 
impressions  are  known  to  exist,  one  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Imperiale,  at  Paris,  and  the  other  in  the 
possession  of  the  publisher,  who  discovered  it  in  a 
country  library  about  three  years  since,  and  at  once 
determined  to  publish  it.  It  has  accordingly  been 
excellently  engraved,  in  careful  imitation  of  the 
original,  by  Mr.  G.  Jarman,  and  the  title  (wanting 
in  the  copy  belonging  to  Messrs.  Evans)  obtained 
from  the  Paris  one,  which  is  perfect  in  every  par- 
tiular. 

The  time  when  the  map  was  delineated  seems  to 
be  accurately  fixed  as  between  the  years  1643  and 
1647,  but  the  engraving  not  being  completed  till 
1618,  advantage  was  taken  to  introduce  new  build- 
ings erected  in  that  year.  It  is  very  questionable 
if  the  map  was  ever  published  : it  appeared  in 
troublous  times,  and  the  plates  and  impressions,  if 
any,  may  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  most  ardent  research  in  all  public 
and  private  collections  had  failed  to  discover  a copy, 
nor  could  the  mention  of  one  be  found  in  the 
catalogues  of  any  collections  that  have  been  sold 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  abounds  with  in- 
terest to  the  London  topographer,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  documents  for  his  use  that  has  been 
contributed  for  a very  long  period.  It  contains  also 
much  interesting  detail,  which  we  cannot  here  dilate 
upon,  but  which  may  be  dwelt  on  for  hours  with 
interest.  One  curious  trait  of  the  era  of  its  produc- 
tion is  the  absence  of  the  prefix  “ St.”  to  the 
various  churches : the  saints  of  the  commonwealth 
appear  to  have  been  jealous  of  any  others,  what- 
ever their  age  or  history  might  be.  “A  straw 
thrown  up  will  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.” 


The  Paradise  Lost,  of  Milton.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  John  Martin.  Part  I.  Published 
by  Washbourne  & Co.,  London. 

Martin's  wonderful  illustrations  of  “ Paradise  Lost,” 
seem  to  possess  remarkable  tenacity  of  life,  for  when 
we  have  thought  the  plates,  as  we  frequently  have, 
dead  and  buried,  or  at  least  consigned  to  the  custody 
of  some  dealer  in  old  metal,  they  reappear,  not  cer- 
tainly as  in  early  youth,  but  yet  in  a most  vigorous 
old  age.  The  first  part  of  a re-issue,  with  the  text, 
has  just  been  published  at  a very  reduced  cost,  by 
Messrs.  Washbourne  : it  contains  two  plates,  one  of 
which  is  in  very  fair  condition,  the  other  but  a 
shadow — and  a very  faint  one,  too — of  its  former 
self;  just  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  the 
artist  intended,  yet  scarcely  more.  The  original 
edition  of  the  same  size  as  this,  is  now  a rare  and 
costly'  work : it  is  something  to  be  able  to  procure 
impressions  of  these  marvellous  compositions,  even 
as  we  see  them  here,  at  a cheap  rate. 


The  Photographic  Album  of  Literature  and 
Art.  No.  I.  Published  by  Huulston  and 
Wright,  London. 

We  have  not  a word  to  say  in  favour  either  of  the 
“literature”  or  the  “Art”  shown  here:  the  Art 
consists  of  a feeble  photographic  portrait  of  the 
Princess  Frederick  William  of  Prussia ; and  the 
literature  of  a biographical  notice  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  compiled,  as  we  imagine,  from  the  news- 
papers published  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  These 
are  not  the  days  when  such  a publication  can  be 
successful. 


God  in  his  Works.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Hemphill, 

A.M.  Published  by  W.  Robertson,  Dublin; 

Simpkin,  Marshall  & Co.,  London. 

A little  book  the  object  of  which  is — to  quote  the 
words  of  the  author — “ to  direct  the  minds  of  those 
who  love  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of  creation,  to 
the  particular  lessons  to  be  learned  there  by  the 
light  of  Scripture.”  Mr.  Hemphill  has  employed 
the  imagery  of  the  Bible,  os  applied  to  the  works 


of  nature,  as  the  groundwork  of  his  design.  He 
writes  simply,  unaffectedly,  and  in  a spirit  in 
harmony  with  the  holy  nature  of  his  subject : if 
we  fail  to  discover  aught  that  is  new  in  his  remarks, 
we  find  much  that  cannot  be  too  often  brought  to 
our  consideration,  for  “beauty  and  holiness  are,” 
as  some  one  has  written,  “ twin-sisters.”  This  is  a 
book  admirably  calculated  for  the  young  especially. 


My  First  Voyage.  By  W.  Stones.  Illustrated 
by  E.  Roffb.  Published  by  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall & Co.,  London. 

Whether  or  not  this  little  book  is  the  actual  record 
of  a traveller’s  “ first  voyage,”  we  neither  know 
nor  care : certain,  however,  is  it,  that  it  contains 
more  varied  and  instructive  information  than  is 
usually  found  in  works  of  this  sort.  It  professes  to 
describe  a voyage  from  London  to  New  Zealand, 
but  the  incidents  of  the  journey  are  so  intermingled 
with  other  matter  as  to  form  but  a small  contribu- 
tion to  the  narrative.  The  captain  of  the  ship  tells 
his  passengers  a story  about  whaling;  the  first 
officer  delivers  a lecture  upon  sea-signals  and  flags  ; 
the  chaplain  reads  to  them  an  admirable  sermon 
from  the  text,  “ This  great  and  wide  sea ;”  the 
doctor  lectures  upon  the  philosophy  of  a sea-voyage  ; 
the  second  officer  upon  ships  ancient  and  modern  ; 
and  a young  artist,  who  is  taking  a journey  for  the 
re-establishment  of  his  health,  gives  his  fellow- 
passengers  an  address  upon  various  subjects  in 
connection  with  the  ocean.  Then  there  are  de- 
scriptions of  the  countries  seen  upon  the  voyage, 
and  especially  of  that  to  which  they  arc  bound, 
New  Zealand,  in  its  pnst  and  present  conditions, 
occupying  four  chapters  of  the  seventeen  contained 
in  tiiis  small  volume,  the  plan  of  which  is  as 
original  ns  the  contents  are  varied  and  interesting. 
It  is  long  since  we  have  met  with  a “book  for 
youth” — which  this  is  announced  on  its  title-page 
to  be — more  deserving  of  such  a destination  as  the 
author  intends  it  to  have.  It  is  illustrated  with 
several  maps,  and  a considerable  number  of  well- 
executed  wood-cuts,  drawn  by  Mr.  E.  Rofl’e,  with 
whose  engravings  from  sculpture  most  of  our  readers 
must  be  acquainted. 

The  Evening  Gun,  Haulbowline.  Lithographed 
from  a drawing  by  R.  L.  Stopford.  Published 
by  the  Artist.  Cork. 

Mr.  Stopford  has  made  the  most  of  a subject  which 
in  itself  cannot  boast  of  much  picturesque  material. 
The  guard-ship,  quietly  at  anchor  off  Haulbowline, 
in  Cork  Harbour,  is  firing  the  gun  that  announces 
sunset : the  drawing  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the 
various  other  objects  introduced,  is  very  careful, 
and  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  giving  unusual 
transparency  to  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  water. 
Three  or  four  different  tints  have  been  used  in 
painting,  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  almost  approach- 
ing to  that  we  see  in  a chromo-lithograph,  although 
the  work  does  not  come  under  that  class. 

Sin  Colin  Campbell,  G.C.B.  Lithographed  by 
Baugniet.  Published  by  E.  Gamhart  & Co", 
London. 

This  is  a truthful  portrait  of  the  gallant  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  armies  in  the  East : it  is 
strongly  expressive  of  the  decision  and  energy 
which  have  always,  but  more  especially  in  this 
unhappy  Indian  war,  marked  his  military  career. 
The  print  will  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  the 
portfolios  of  those  who  find  an  interest  in  collecting 
portraits  of  distinguished  British  warriors. 


The  Birthday.  Engraved  by  J.  H.  Baker,  from 
the  Picture  by  A.  H.  Durasty.  Published  by 
E.  Gambart  & Co.,  London. 

This  engraving  belongs  to  a class  of  works  which 
the  modern  school  of  French  painters  has  introduced 
among  us,  and  made  popular.  It  is  a prettily  treated 
subject:  a young  mother  has  just  taken  her  boy 
from  the  cot  in  which  he  sleeps,  and  greets  him 
with  a “birthday”  kiss;  on  the  corner  of  his  bed 
hangs  a “birthday”  gift,  a drum.  It  is  quite  a 
French  version  of  a domestic  incident,  yet  very 
naturally  expressed.  Mr.  Baker  has  engraved  it 
with  much  delicacy,  and  with  considerable  freedom 
in  the  ample  (olds  of  the  drapery,  the  light  and  thin 
texture  of  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Wild  Flowers  of  England  popularly  De- 
scribed. By  the  Rev.  R.  Tyas.  Part  I. 
Published  by  Houlston  & Wright,  London. 
The  commencing  number  of  a little  work  that  de- 
serves to  be  popular : it  is  well  compiled,  carefully 
printed,  and  has  a pretty  coloured  group  of  wild 
flowers  as  an  illustration : poetry  and  prose  are 
agreeably  mingled  in  the  descriptions. 
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TITIAN. 


Part  T. 

Ills  IDYLLIC  AND  MYTHOLOGICAL  SUBJECTS, 
AND  IIIS  “BELLAS,”  OR  BEAUTIES. 

n describing  our  impres- 
sions of  the  delightful 
romantic  pictures  by 
Giorgione  m the  Man- 
frini  Palace  at  Venice, 
and  in  the  Louvre,  we 
^ compared  them  with  a 
work  of  a similar  class 
, which  proves  what  a close 
sympathy  of  genius  existed  between 
these  two  jealous  rivals.  Titian, 
\'yjr  some  °f  whose  most  characteristic 
Lk  and  interesting  works  we  now  pur- 
pose  to  consider,  painted  several  other 
idyls,  or  pastoral  canzone — such  as  the 
4 exquisite  “Sacred  and  Profane  Love,55  in 
a the  Borghese  Palace,  in  which  the  refined 
and  sweet  pensiveness  is  accompanied  by 
something  of  an  0 vidian  warmth  and  luxurious- 
ness  of  sentiment.  Some  little  allegory,  per- 
haps, is  proposed  in  them,  with  some  sage 
significance  or  other  in  its  depths  ; and  yet,  on 
the  whole,  we  had  rather  not  solve  it — partly 
from  a recent  nausea  of  typical  trifling,  and 
partly  from  our  enjoying  here,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  charm  of  mystery.  Besides,  we 
are  already  quite  sufficiently  captivated  by 
the  exquisite  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  soft 
warm  twilight  glow  of  colour,  the  almost 
solemn  simplicity,  and  the  quiet  depth  of  feel- 
ing shown  in  the  serene  but  tender  loveliness 
of  character  and  expression.  And  these  atone 
for  female  forms  somewhat  diffuse  and  relaxed 
sometimes,  and  defective  in  true  beauty  of 
proportion ; such  being,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, a frequent  fault  with  Titian.  These 
pictures  may  be  likened  to  exquisite  sonnets, 
or  other  short  poems,  in  which  some  single 
lovely  thought  is  expressed  with  perfect  ful- 
ness, and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a simplicity, 
which  excludes  every  incident  or  minor  acces- 
sory likely  to  disturb  the  unity  or  repose  of 
the  feeling  to  be  conveyed.  Choicest  perfec- 
tions of  harmony  are  these  works,  not  only  of 
colour,  but  of  subject,  light,  and  mental  expres- 
sion, all  contributing  with  it  to  one  sentiment. 
Had  Giorgione  lived,  lie  would,  it  is  highly 
probable  (as  one  of  Venus’s  chariot-birds  keeps 
pace  with  the  other),  have  run  neck  and  neck 
with  this  same  Catullian  and  Ovidian  softness 
and  subdued  richness  of  Titian’s ; but  his  im- 
passioned and  enthusiastic  spirit  would  have 
awakened  chords  of  feeling  more  pathetic  and 
animated — tones  having  more  ot  the  fervid 
melancholy  of  native  Italian  romance,  with 
which  his  imagination  was  deeply  imbued ; in 
this  respect  differing  from  Titian,  whose  ten- 
dencies were  evidently  rather  towards  classical 
fancies  and  imagery.  Thus  the  productions 
of  these  painters  might  still  have  been  as 


beauteous  sisters — something  alike  in  general 
aspect,  but,  on  nearer  view,  how  different, 
yet  having  equal  claims  on  our  admiration  ; so 
that  we  should  scarcely  have  known  whether 
to  linger  longest  with  the  more  placid  and 
soothing  attractions  of  Vecelli’s  fair  ones,  or 
with  the  more  spirited  and  soul-lit  eyes  of 
Barbarelli’s. 

But  presently  the  rose-bush  of  Titian’s 
fancy  flowered  forth  amongst  these  classical 
remains  .more  largely  and  magnificently,  yet 
with  no  whit  less  of  tender  fragrance,  when  he 
went  to  the  court  of  Ferrara ; and  there,  as  it  has 
been  said,  “first  appeared  as  a great  painter  ” 
in  those  three  mythological  subjects  which  he 
wrought  for  the  Duke,  Lucrezia  Borgia’s  hus- 
band; his  friend  Ariosto,  whose  portrait  he 
painted  at  the  same  time,  being  perhaps  at  his 
elbow,  and  stimulating  his  poetic  invention 
with  words  like  April  showers  and  sunbeams, 
quickening  yet  more  some  fertile  plat  of  land. 
Of  these  three  works  our  own  nation  has  one, 
the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  one  of  the  most 
poetical  of  its  author’s  productions,  and  one 
of  the  most  mellowly  and  ripely-gorgeous  of 
them  in  colouring.  Venice  retains  nothing  so 
truly  delightful  of  its  kind.  Finely  imagined 
is  our  lovelorn  Ariadne,  pacing  the  Naxian 
shore : she  is,  all  suddenly,  met  by  Bacchus 
and  his  rout,  but  her  modified  surprise  evinces 
that  they  have  not  yet  disturbed  her  feeling  of 
solemn  loneliness — it  is  too  deep  to  be  dis- 
pelled so  easily.  She  is  evidently  disposed  to 
pass  on,  vouchsafing  them  little  notice.  The 
Wine  God,  casting  himself  from  his  chariot,  is, 
as  manifestly,  softened  and  awed  by  the  sudden 
dart  and  tender  thrill  of  love — as  if  one  of  j 
Ariadne’s  sighs  had  at  once  entered  his  very  j 
heart,  and  become  its  inmost  air,  its  vital 
breath.  Whilst  flinging  himself  to  the  earth, 
he  points  away  with  animation  to  the  distant 
mountains — as  deeply  azure  arc  they  as  those 
of  lapis  lazuli,  which  Vulcan  quarried  all  away 
for  Juno’s  palace.  He  is  referring,  I be- 
lieve, to  the  Athenian  rock,  and  telling  the 
daughter  of  Minos  how  the  gods  have  avenged 
the  inconstancy  of  Theseus  through  the  suicide 
of  his  father.  The  forgetful  bosom  of  the  lover 
forgot  also,  in  its  clouded  darkness  (oh,  work- 
ing of  divine  justice !),  to  hoist  the  precon- 
certed signal  of  his  safety,  as  he  neared  his 
home.  And  old  Egeus,  ever  on  the  watch, 
descrying  the  funeral  black  sails,  with  which 
he  had  hung  his  son’s  ship,  to  picture  his  grief 
at  parting  with  him — beholding  these,  instead 
of  the  white  canvases  which  were  to  have 
heralded  his  victorious  and  safe  return,  cast 
himself  in  rash  presumptuous  despair  from  the 
cliffs.  In  his  conception  of  the  Iacchic  revel- 
lers who  accompany  the  god,  Titian  has  fol- 
lowed the  admirable  poem  of  Catullus  closely : 
the  swarthy  Sileni,  wreathing  themselves  with 
snakes,  and  brandishing  the  limbs  of  oxen,  are 
especially  from  that  source.  But  here  the 
troop  which  so  wildly  raved,  and  yelled  “ Evoe ! 
Evoe  !”  tossing  their  thyrsi  aloft,  and  affright- 
ing Pan  himself  with  the  horrible  clang  and 
blare  of  their  instruments,  seem  somewhat 
tamed  and  calmed  after  their  fiercely-mirthful 
wanderings ; as  if  by  some  spirit  of  gentleness 
and  beauty,  one  thinks.  It  is  as  if  they  had  at 
length  emerged  in  some  enchanted  country, 
whose  stillness,  whose  moveless  placidity,  im- 
parts itself  to  the  hushed  souls  of  all  who 
enter  it.  The  very  leopards  in  the  god’s  car 
seem  sharing  some  such  sentiment  of  the  place 
and  hour,  they  look  so  docile  aud  innocent,  so 
pretty.  One  feels  confident  “my  Lady  Betty’s 
mouse-ponies”  themselves  would  not  draw 
Ariadne  along  in  her  curriculum  so  smoothly 
and  pleasantly  as  they  will  by  and  by.  Are 
they  not  purring,  one  asks;  for  leopards, 
be  it  remembered,  purr  no  less  than  cats. 
Mark  with  what  essential  softness  and  simpli- 
city Titian  has  painted  them,  and  also  the 


j very  sober  and  reputable  looking  ass,  which 
comes  in  the  background,  bearing  the  glowing 
heap  and  rotundity  of  the  drunken  Father 
Silenus  through  the  forest  shades.  But,  above 
all,  admire — cordially,  heartily  admire — that 
little  infant  satyr,  who,  crowned  with  jasmine, 
is  drawing  a calf’s  head  along  the  ground  after 
him : by  Lis  consequential  bearing,  his  jaunty 
toss  of  the  head,  it  is  evident  he  thinks  himself 
not  inferior  in  dignity  and  importance  to  any 
one  else  in  the  procession.  “Look  at  me, 
good  people,”  he  seems  to  say,  “ for  this  party 
would  by  no  means  have  been  complete  with- 
out me.  Me,  my  fair  mother,  of  the  gods  be- 
loved, feeds  with  kisses,  and  more  and  more 
of  nice  new  kinds  of  dainties  everyday;  and 
now  she  has  crowned  me  with  sweet  jasmine, 
as  you  see.  She  is  behind  me ; her,  I mean, 
in  the  robes  of  blue  and  gold,  lovely  as  the 
sky  above  and  around  us  at  the  hour  of  supper 
— the  hour  of  kid’s  flesh  well  roasted,  and 
sweet  bubbling  milk  fresh  drawn  by  her  deft 
hands.  Those  smart  robes  were  brought  her, 
you  must  know,  by  the  god  Hermes,  who  then 
comes  flying  low  across  all  the  calm  sea — who 
flies  low  as  the  lapwing — so  low  that  the 
pretty  bright  golden  wings  at  his  heels  are 
wont  to  brush  the  irises,  the  columbines,  and 
the  roses  in  the  grass  at  our  feet.  I asked 
him  to  give  me  those  wings,  or  a pair  like 
them,  and  he  said  he  would,  at  which  my 
mother  laughed  aloud.  I do  not  see  why  she 
should  though.”  This  little  fellow  is  one  of  the 
most  deliciously  poetical  pieces  of  humour  I 
know  of  in  the  compass  of  Italian  art ; he  does 
his  father,  Titian,  infinite  honour.  The  au- 
tiquely-frolicsome  Poussin,  utterly  delightful  as 
he  often  is,  has  left  unmatched  his  perfect,  life- 
like individuality.  The  fair  mother  he  alludes 
to  is  doubtless  that  sweet  nymph  with  the 
cymbals,  who  glows  and  shines  in  the  shade 
behind  him.  She,  and  her  fellow  with  the 
tambourine,  have  enough  of  the  favourite  Vene- 
tian type  in  their  faces,  quite,  to  make  one 
imagine  them  brightened  and  warmed  by  remi- 
niscences of  the  lovely  ones  Titian  was  wont  to 
meet  at  Arctino’s  supper-table, — La  Violante, 
and  “the  divine  Spadara  Angela,”  whose  wit 
and  learning  are  said  to  have  been  worthy  of 
their  beauty,  but  whose  grave  sweetness,  never- 
theless, we  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  fancying, 
would  sometimes  look  down  their  host  Pietro’s 
ribaldry,  when  it  was  comely  and  proper  to 
do  so. 

And,  by  the  by,  we  have  in  our  country 
a sister-picture  by  Titian,  almost  as  valuable 
as  this  one.  I do  not  now  allude  to  Lord 
Ellesmere’s  Acteon  discovering  Diana  at  her 
Bath,  full  of  fine  imagination  though  it  is, 
with  a more  Rubens-like  lustiness  of  life  glow- 
ing in  it;  I refer  to  Lord  Darnley’s  Taurine 
Jupiter  flying  off  through  the  sea  with  Europa, 
one  of  the  most  vigorously  conceived  and 
spirited  of  Titian’s  works ; a precious  one,  in- 
deed, as  expressing  the  liveliest  and  swiftest 
action,  such  as  he  rarely  departed  from  his 
senatorial  sedateness,  or  Cytnerean  pleasant 
quietude,  to  depicture, — the  more’s  tlie  pity, 
as  this  picture  at  once  clearly  convinces  us. 
The  princess  is  being  carried  off  over  the  brine 
in  a whirl  of  the  most  alarming  speed ; no 
ordinary  Loves  can  here  keep  pace  with  the 
ardour  of  the  Thunderer.  The  dolphins  gasp 
and  stare  angrily  in  that  strenuous  pursuit ; a 
Cupid,  who  still  rides  one  of  them,  holds  on 
witli  anxious  difficulty ; and  other  Cupids  are 
making  long  stretches  through  the  sky  in  the 
hard  endeavour  to  overtake  her.  This  general 
impression  of  rapid  flight  being  the  painter’s 
all-prevalent  aim,  so  far  as  the  design  is  con- 
cerned ; he  has  troubled  himself  but  little  with 
refined  details  of  form.  Not  much  of  Europa  is 
seen  but  her  arms  and  legs,  which  are  spread  at 
random  most  freely.  Those  dainty  little  Loves, 
■who  were  wont  to  arrange  her  limbs  for  her 
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so  elegantly,  are  now  far,  far  behind  indeed ! 
But  what  colour  smiles  out  of  them  ; what 
exquisite,  soft,  warmth-breathing  colour  ! And 
it  mildly  flowers  forth  throughout  the  picture, 
here  and  there,  especially  in  those  desperately 
swift  Cupids,  who  stretch  aerially  after  her 
through  that  most  rich  and  delicate  azure 
firmament.  For  a peculiar  refined  loveliness 
of  hues,  if  we  would  match  this  tolerably,  I 
believe  we  must  go  to  Paul  Veronese’s  ceiliugs 
in  the  Ducal  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  here ; 
and  yet  the  picture  is  sadly  rubbed  and  injured 
in  various  ways. 

“ I recollect  it  well,”  said  my  intelligent 
friend,  corroborating  my  reminiscences.  “ I 
remember  distinctly,  that  one  of  the  dolphins 
looks  very  likely  to  throw  his  Cupid  ; but 
another  of  those  mysterious  semi-divine  fish, 
scudding  before  alone,  has,  I suspect,  just 
slipped  free  from  a similar  impertinent  infant 
bridler,  whose  wet  wings  being  too  heavy 
with  brine  for  use,  he  has  perhaps,  ere  now, 
been  caught  by  the  Nereids,  who  will  make 
him  smart — that  audacious  little  human  but- 
terfly— for  his  intrusion  amongst  their  blue 
heaving  vales.  Mind,  I give  this  as  a mere 
conjecture  of  my  own  fancy,  not  as  a matter- 
of-fact  interpretation  of  the  picture,  for  brilliant 
purposes,  after  the  fashion  you  have  protested 
against.  For  the  rest,  the  conception  of 
swiftest  flight  is  admirably  maintained  through- 
out. Europa’s  maids,  seen  indistinctly,  as  if 
through  the  salt  sea  haze,  cry  out  after  her 
from  the  murmuring  verge  of  the  waves ; and, 
truly,  those  very  mountains  which  the  painter 
has  dashed  in  with  such  rapid  streakings  of  his 
pencil,  seem  tottering  and  leaniug  forth  un- 
easily, with  a deep  mysterious  sense  of  Jove’s 
furtive,  nymph-stealing  visitation.  What  poetry 
and  power  are  here ! One  cannot  help  wish- 
ing t hat  Titian  had  aroused  himself  from  his 
senatorial  sedateness  to  give  us  such  things 
more  frequently.”  But  now,  that  we  may 
advance  somewhat  with  our  subject,  and  en- 
tertain our  miuds  with  some  notion  of  the 
magnificent  variety  of  Titian’s  powers,  let  us 
turn  from  these  delicate  and  brilliant  poetical 
fancies  to  his  representations  of  the  breathing 
life  and  mind  actually  around  him — to  his  por- 
traits, some  of  which  have  perhaps  a deeper 
grandeur  than  anything  else  he  ever  accom- 
plished. Who  else  has  given  us  evident  truth 
of  character  with  such  force  and  life,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  such  unaffected  majesty,  such 
calm  yet  lively  strength  of  intelligence,  ex- 
pressed, too,  with  Art  the  richest,  yet  the  most 
grandly  simple  in  its  effects  ? Ail  other  por- 
traits of  the  select  of  the  earth  seem  something 
inferior  either  in  force  or  in  refinement  of 
expression,  and  most  of  the  noblest  even  of 
them  comparatively  rather  pretentious — too 
self-asserting.  Kaphael’s  portraits  alone,  per- 
haps, are  of  fully  equal  value ; his  inferiority  in 
colour  being  balanced  by  a fuller  and  more 
perfect  grace  of  composition,  and  a more  re- 
fined precision  in  the  forms.  To  those  who 
have  been  at  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  (for 
there  Titian  shows  best  in  portraiture),  what 
recollections  arise  from  time  to  time  of  a living 
memoir  of  that  most  astute  and  refined  Italian 
age,  by  this  cunning  yet  noble  Macchiavelli  of 
the  brush — politic  cardinals,  princes,  scholars, 
beauties,  looking  forth  from  the  splendid  walls 
tranquilly,  grandly,  and  often  in  such  hues  as 
if  sunset  itself  were  bent  on  doing  honour  to 
them. 

Amongst  Titian’s  portraits  at  the  Maufriui 
Palace  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
these.  Here  is  his  so-styled  mother,  a coarse, 
ugly,  wrinkled  hag,  with  foul  complexion,  and 
scanty,  dishevelled  grey  hair.  If  the  subject 
is  rightly  named,  Titian  must  have  been  in  a 
highly  unfilial  state  of  mind  when  he  painted 
it.  And  here  is  Caterina  Cornaro,  by  him, 
in  glittering  oriental  robes,  the  Cypriote  queen, 


who  must  have  out  fattened  her  beauty,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  dulled  it  too,  in  her  flat, 
discrowned  fortunes,  when  this  was  done ; or 
else  that  other  portrait  of  her,  which  so  fasci- 
nated the  young  prince  of  Cyprus,  her  future 
spouse,  must  have  been  politicly  flattered. 
And,  above  all,  here  is  Ariosto,  the  picture  of 
which  Lord  Byron  says,  it  “ surpasses  all  my 
anticipation  of  the  power  of  painting  or  human 
expression : it  is  the  poetry  of  portrait,  and 
the  portrait  of  poetry.”  But  Lora  Byron  was, 
no  doubt,  here  thinking  of  his  own  antithesis 
rather  than  of  the  picture,  and  in  his  letter, 
generally,  chiefly  bent  on  writing  somethin" 
smart  and  gentlemanly -nonchalant , to  be  handed 
round  amongst  the  notabilities  in  John  Mur- 
ray’s parlour,  for  their  admiration : which  cer- 
tainly he  often  succeeds  in,  with  a smart  and 
delightful  humour  that  almost  reconciles  one 
to  his  undistinguishing  flippancy.  Surely  the 
portrait  here  which  passes  for  Ariosto  is  that 
of  an  observant,  but  hard  broad  faced  man, 
decidedly  deficient  in  the  signs  of  sensibility, 
tenderness,  playful  fancy,  and  other  poetical 
faculties,  such  as  we  should  look  for  especially 
in  the  author  of  the  “ Orlando.”  Lord  Byron’s 
letter  really  should  not  be  retained  in  the  hand- 
book without  something  of  a corrective  com- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  some  of  the  poor  dear 
young  ladies,  whose  tastes  even  yet  may  incur 
some  risk  of  being  seriously  damaged  by  it. 
The  writer,  in  speaking  of  Titian’s  very  grand 
and  solemn  “Entombment”  here,  proceeds  with 
perhaps  the  shabbiest  and  scurviest  antithesis 
that  ever  was  ant.ithesized  even  by  him : — 
“ There  is  also  a famous  dead  Christ  and  live 
apostles,  of  which  I say  little  and  thought 
less.”  And  then,  after  a few  lively  touches 
of  Byronic  gallantry  and  carelessness  and 
blundering,  he  proceeds  to  a confession  of  his 
ignorance  of  painting,  and  his  detestation  of  it. 
The  first,  no  doubt,  may  be  considered  as 
accounting  for  the  second,  in  a way  the  most 
agreeable  to  all  sensitive  lovers  of  Art.  As  it 
has  of  late  been  a frequent  fashion  to  disparage 
Lord  Byron’s  talents  unjustly,  one  should,  how- 
ever, now  especially,  be  careful  not  to  speak  of 
him  with  unmerited  disrespect.  The  Byronism 
in  morals  and  manners  amongst  our  weaker 
youth  in  former  years  was  doubtless  a despica- 
ble coxcombry,  ruinous  to  many  ; nevertheless 
the  travestied  author  of  it  was  one  most  highly 
gifted.  He  restored  passion  to  poetry,  and 
with  Scott,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley,  was 
mightily  instrumental  in  emancipating  the 
imaginative  powers  of  man  from  the  load  of 
narrow  pedantry  and  dulness  which  had  so 
long  overlaid  and  well-nigh  stifled  them.  And 
though  in  Byron  this  freedom  was  attended 
with  much  mischievous  and  deplorable  licence, 
and  a waywardness  resulting  from  a mind  in 
some  degree,  perhaps,  inherently  unsound,  the 
larger  liberty  of  feeling  and  of  thought  to 
which  his  lyrings  powerfully  tended,  remains, 
purified,  in  some  respects,  through  the  teach- 
ings of  his  sager  rivals,  to  plead  in  mitigation 
of  the  severity  with  which  his  memory  has 
been  visited.  In  these  days  of  poetical  feeble- 
ness, when,  in  the  absence  of  inventive  power, 
our  writers  rack  and  strain  the  contemplative 
as  a substitute  for  it,  and  dainty  imagery 
(chiefly  landscape-painter’s  imagery),  and  dainty 
word-music,  and  fine-drawn  moralisiugs,  take 
the  place  of  sustained  epic  and  dramatic  con- 
ceptions, genuine  unforced  passion,  and  free, 
imaginative  sympathies,  we  should  really  culti- 
vate a meek  and  studious  respect  for  those 
Titans  of  the  Regency,  whatever  their  defects 
and  errant  wanderings.  Nevertheless,  after 
this  preamble,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  add  how 
much  we  think  it  to  be  regretted  that,  instead 
of  flippantly  sneering  at  Art,  Lord  Byron  did 
not  approach  her  with  something  of  a more 
kindly  and  teachable  disposition ; since,  in  that 
case,  she  might  have  much  improved  his  human 


imagery  for  him — a certain  coarseness,  and  even 
a vulgarity  in  which  are  frequent  blemishes 
and  eyesores  in  his  eloquent,  magnificent,  and 
pathetic  verses.  Might  not  Titian  and  the 
other  Venetians,  for  instance,  if  really  looked 
at  steadily,  have  happily  aided  in  giving  him 
somewhat  juster  notions  of  the  true  dignity  of 
the  human  aspect,  so  as  to  wean  him  in  some 
measure  from  his  prevailing  gust  for  the  dis- 
tortions of  ruffian  pride  and  insolence  ? Might 
they  not  have  lessened  his  unfortunate  predi- 
lection for  swelling  nostrils  and  veins,  and 
staring  eyes,  and  his  aptitude  for  dignifying 
the  charms  of  his  heroines  by  a profusion  of 
zoological  comparisons,  and  by  those  coarse 
exaggerations  of  feature  which  fouud  their 
pictorial  representations  for  many  years  in  our 
Annuals  and  Books  of  Beauty,  down  to  the 
very  numbers  of  La  Belle  Assembled?  For 
lack  of  something  else  at  the  time,  perhaps,  to 
sneer  at  effectively,  he  often  sneered  at  Art ; 
and,  as  a natural  consequence,  the  influence  on 
Art  of  his  poetry  wras  but  of  the  most  sorry 
kind — in  figure -painting  certainly,  if  not  in 
landscape.  Byronism  in  Art  was,  in  its  place, 
as  nauseous  as  the  Byronism  in  sentiment  and 
manners,  which  it  ensued  and  illustrated ; 
witness  the  sentimental  ruifiaus  with  raven 
ringlets,  the  softest  odalesques  with  goggle 
eyes,  and  the  brawnier  heroines,  fierce,  yet  of 
voluptuous  appeal,  which  used  to  bestare  us 
in  every  smart  book  and  album  on  our  tables, 
and  in  every  gallery  of  new  pictures.  To  a 
most  serious  extent  did  they  engross  and  cor- 
rupt the  fancies  of  the  rising  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  time,  with  their  false  senti- 
ment and  nauseous  prettiness ; turning  down 
young  Charles’s  slnrt-collar,  and  up  Miss 
Augusta’s  eyes,  and  leading  her  to  waste  her 
time  in  the  balcony  by  moonlight,  languishing 
for  a pet  corsair.  Such  was  the  inspiration 
bequeathed  characteristically  to  Art  bv  him 
who  took  it  into  liis  head  to  despise  it. 

By  the  time  we  had  ended  these  reflections, 
we  found  ourselves  being  oared  with  deliberate 
and  stately  gestures  (often  exceedingly  like 
that  of  the  Fighting  Gladiator)  down  the  Grand 
Canal ; for  though  I am  not  myself  more  easily 
tired  in  a picture-gallery  than  in  a garden,  my 
companion’s  eyes  and  thoughts  needed  rest  and 
variety.  Nevertheless,  Titian’s  portraits  were 
soon  again  the  theme ; for  the  Fondaco  de’ 
Turchi,  as  we  passed  it,  added  something- 
fresh  to  our  associations  with  regard  to  the 
painter.  That  building,  before  it  became  an 
exchange  for  the  Turkish  merchants,  was  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara;  and 
there  consequently  one  may  imagine  that  a 
certain  lady,  probably  one  of  the  most  beauteous 
subjects  of  Titian’s  pencil,  may  now  and  then 
have  shown  a glimpse  of  her  shoulder,  or  of  a 
very  unsatisfying  angle  of  her  dress,  to  some 
unknown  admirer  beneath,  whilst  pacing  along 
yon  upper  arcade  of  the  edifice.  It  is  in  itself 
the  most  interesting  ruin  we  know  of  in  Venice; 
one  of  the  six  or  seven  remains  of  Byzantine 
palaces  still  existing  there,  and  the  finest  of 
them ; but  now  so  stripped  of  its  marble  facing, 
and  indeed  of  almost  all  but  the  pillars  of  its 
two  tiers  of  stilted  round  arches,  as  to  look,  on 
a cursory  glance,  very  like  some  mean  and 
ordinary  building.  A careless  observer  would 
most  likely  pass  it  by  unnoticed,  without  dis- 
covering the  long  rows  of  marble  pillars,  with 
capitals  differing  from  each  other,  and  some  of 
them  singularly  superb  and  beautiful ; one  in 
which  the  foliage  poetically  turns  all  one  way, 
as  if  a breeze  swayed  it,  commencing  the  series. 
Mr.  Buskin  has  drawn  some  of  them  admirably, 
with  an  unaffected  delicacy,  which  we  wish  he 
would  endeavour  to  impart  to  his  writings  more 
frequently.  At  the  ends  of  the  structure,  some 
of  the  original  marble  casing  remains,  studded 
with  minute  Byzantine  bas-reliefs  of  birds  be- 
fore trees  or  fountains,  typical,  unless  we  are 


mistaken,  of  the  soul  partaking  of  the  tree  or 
waters  of  life;  but  all  the  rest  of  this  most 
rare  specimen  of  the  earlier  palaces  of  Yenice 
is  denuded  brickwork ; and  against  its  buoyant 
upspringing  beautiful  stilted  arches  (genuine 
uncles  of  Alhambra  ones),  some  mean  dwellings 
have  been  advanced,  even  like  a party  of  beg- 
garly squatters,  ensconced  within  the  verge  of 
some  ruined  princely  demesne.  The  pile  is 
sometimes  called  Lucrezia  Borgia’s  Palace, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  this  much  contro- 
verted lady  dwelt  here,  now  and  then,  to 
enjoy  Venetian  life,  and  the  society  of  her 
husband’s  friends  and  allies.  Here  she  may 
have  taken  the  lead  in  festivities,  having  no 
slight  tinge  of  that  quaint  sumptuousness 
which  Sanuto  describes  so  minutely  in  his  ac- 
count of  her  fourth  nuptials.  Here,  also,  she, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  houses  of  Montefeltro  and 
Gonzaga  may  have  arrived  in  their  bucentaurs, 
to* be  met  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Forty  and  “the 
Sages  of  the  Orders and  at  the  dances  and 
comedies,  and  Moorish  ballets  which  ensued, 
they  may  here,  as  well,  have  changed  their 
dresses  ever  so  many  times,  each  habit  more 
costly  and  exquisite  than  the  last  one,  and  the 
whole  well  worthy  of  the  invaluable  and  amusing 
diarist,  who  has  recorded  such  things  with  a 
knowledge  of  whatsoever  is  recondite  in  milli- 
nery, ana  a minuteness,  which  in  these  degene- 
rate days  finds  no  parallel  except  in  the  reports 
of  the  Morning  Post , the  day  after  one  of  our 
gracious  Queen’s  drawing-rooms.  This  was, 
of  course,  in  Lucrezia’s  maturer  days,  when 
she  had  reformed  so  well,  as  to  render  it  not 
simply  ludicrous  for  Ariosto  to  exalt  her  above 
the  antique  Lucretia,  for  modesty  as  well  as 
beauty,  and  when  scandal  itself  ventured  on 
nothing  more  than  to  give  an  unfavourable 
significance  to  her  literary  flirtation  and  senti- 
mental correspondence  with  one  cardinal,  and 
her  family  intimacy  with  another  — to  wit, 
Bembo,  and  her  brother-in-law  of  Este. 

Whilst  pausing  with  these  reflections  before 
the  ruins  of  the  Turkish  exchange,  we  were 
soon  quite  full  of  Cinquecento  romauceish- 
ness.  “Halt  a little,  Gondolier — have  the 
goodness  to  do  so;  there  is  surely  company 
within.  The  most  illustrious  Marchioness  of 
Mantua  is  there,  and  the  Lady  Lucrezia 
Bentivoglio,  with  many  other  noble  dames; 
the  first  in  her  boddicc  or  ‘ camora,  embroidered 
with  musical  notes,’  and  the  second  in  a most 
rich  dress,  in  the  French  mode,  of  course — for 
Paris  was  almost  as  much  the  moon  of  fashion 
then  as  now ; but  both  ladies  alike  with  strings 
of  large  pearls  on  their  necks,  and  jewelled 
bandlets  on  their  fair  foreheads.  The  Duchess 
of  Ferrara  herself,  having  (as  Sanuto  says  on 
another  occasion)  been  occupied  all  the  morn- 
ing with  ‘washing  her  head,’*  and  keeping 
up  her  literary  and  political  correspondence, 
did  not  appear  till  rather  late ; but  when  she 
came  at  last,  she  made  ample  amends  for  her 
tardiness,  by  mingling  in  the  dance  most 
graciously  and  gracefully,  especially  performing 
busia  (whatever  that  may  oe)  in  the  French 
style  with  one  of  her  maids  very  admirably, 
and  very  much  to  the  delight  of  the  company 
assembled.  The  dancing  lasted  till  sunset, 
when  all  adjourned  to  a play,  by  Messer 
Ludovico  Ariosto  (who  was  himself  present), 
with  two  Moorish  interludes  between.  One  of 
these  last  was  musical,  in  the  wild  Mantuan 
manner,  and  the  other  a ballet  spectacle,  in 
which  the  actors,  garbed  like  antique  soldiers, 
assail  and  batter  each  other  violently,  till  Mon- 
signore Cupid  comes  in,  shooting  and  spouting 


* Perhaps  she  then  cut  olT  that  delicate  lock  of  hair  for 
Bembo  which  is  now  preserved  at  Milan,  and  which  inte- 
rested Lord  Byron  more  than  anything  else  there.  It 
seems  very  nearly  to  have  caught  his  imagination.  Ho 
ponders  on  it  more  than  once  in  his  letters  : very  near  was 
he,  1 do  believe,  making  it  the  mother  of  some  grand,  im- 
passioned, rhetorical,  epigrammatic  tragedy,  or  eloquent 
epistle  of  Confessions. 
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versiclcs  by  Messer  Ercole  Strozzi,  the  court 
poet, — an  interruption  which  inspires  them 
very  suddenly  with  more  rational  and  pleasing 
dispositions.  The  Love-god  duly  informs  the 
audience  that  from  his  having  poisoned — no, 
we  beg  pardon,  we  rather  mean  honeyed — the 
barb  of  his  arrows  at  the  ladies’  lips,  and  with 
the  bloom  of  their  cheeks,  the  fever  of  the 
wound  has  witty  inspirations  in  it,  which  will 
express  themselves  in  very  discriminative  yet 
playful  compliments  to  the  fair  ones  present,  if 
they  will  have  but  the  courteousness  to  listen 
to  such  boorish  speakers.  Next,  some  very 
good  music  was  performed  by  viols,  one  of 
them  played  by  the  Duke  himself.  Finally,  a 
fire-eater  appears,  who  acquits  himself  very 
successfully.  And  then  they  pair  off  to  supper, 
during  which  the  Duchess,  seated  between  the 
two  cardinals,  talks  very  much  after  the  fashion 
of  Seneca  and  Epictetus — in  a style,  in  short, 
which  would  certainly  make  those  slanderous 
Neapolitan  poets  ashamed  of  themselves,  could 
they  but  hear  her.”* 

And  this  other  balcony,  in  want  of  a lovely 
heroine — tin’s  other  balcony,  with  crazy  shutters, 
which  has  known  far  better  days,  is  certainly 
mouldering  away  in  this  melancholy  manner, 
because  it  has  not  been  lately  comforted  by  the 
presence  of  a Venetian  beauty  of  the  kind  we 
nave  already  been  dwelling  upon.  Yet  this 
seems  the  very  place  where  one  might  even 
now,  if  anywhere,  expect  to  meet  with  such  a 
damsel.  “ Halt  a little,  Gondolier  ! stay  awhile : 
cease  for  a little  those  deliberate  and  stately 
gestures  with  which  you  seem  perpetually  ad- 
vancing upon  us.  Is  it  possible,  think  you,  in 
these  degenerate  days,  to  get  up  a stanza  of 
Tasso ; or  have  you  a mandolin  anywhere  at 
hand,  on  which  to  thrum  a few  notes  in  a low, 
alluring  tone  ? And  then  perhaps  (for  who 
knows)  she  may  come  forth,  and  tend  busily 
for  a few  fleeting  moments  her  bird,  whose 
cage  hangs  on  the  window  frame.  Ah  no,  ah 
no ! we  will  come  again  at  night,  when  mamma 
and  nurse  (the  old  woman  who  always  says 
‘Felicissinia  notte  ’)  arc  fast  asleep ; and  she  has 
made  herself  thoroughly  sentimental  by  looking 
so  long  at  the  full  round  moon  risen  above  San 
Giorgio.  Wewill  bring  musicians  for  a serenade; 
and  who  knows  what  then  may  betide.” 

The  lady  whom  I have  in  my  head  all  this 
while — the  lady  who  has  supplied  me,  whether 
accurately  or  not,  with  my  fullest  and  com- 
pletest  notion  of  a Venetian  beauty — the  lady 
whose  nearest  similitude  I would,  while  here, 
fain  try  to  discover  and  steal  half-a-dozen  wor- 
shipful glances  at,  is  Titian’s  “ Bella,”  in  the 
Louvre — Titian’s  Bella,  formerly  so  called,  but 
at  present  conjectured,  though  still  on  doubtful 
grounds,  to  represent  the  fair  Laura  dc’  Dianti, 
mistress  of  the  very  Duke  of  Ferrara  we  have 
been  speaking  of ; and  afterwards,  on  Lucrezia 
Borgia’s  death,  his  wife  and  legitimate  duchess. 
He  styled  her  Eustochia,  dextrous  in  aiming; 


* Belial  had  rocked  her  cradle.  The  devilish  nurture 
and  training  of  the  Borgias,  no  doubt,  deeply  tainted  her 
youth.  But  even  in  that  darkness  there  were  glimpses  of 
better  dispositions  in  her.  The  Venetian  envoy  even  then 
writes  to  his  masters  that  she  is  “ savia  e liberal;"  and  we 
have  one  distinct  view  of  her  tenderly  keeping  watch  over 
her  third  husband,  the  Duke  of  Bisceglia,  and  preparing 
his  food  with  her  own  hands,  in  the  endeavour  to  frustrate 
her  brother's  poisonous  attempts.  As  soon  as  she  was  freed 
from  the  control  of  her  relations,  it  is  certain  that  her  “ dis- 
creetness and  liberality"  flourished  and  bloomed  apace; 
and  there  is  no  specific  evidence  that  the  charges  brought 
against  her  from  that  lime  were  other  than  scandal, 
strengthened,  very  naturally,  no  doubt,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  her  former  ill  life.  Unless  she  was  the  most 
consummate  of  hypocrites,  in  a way  which  the  extreme 
laxity  of  the  age  assuredly  did  not  call  for,  or  unless  the 
choicest  spirits  then  living,  who  warmly  eulogized  her, 
could  descend  to  the  most  despicable  flattery,  the  reforma- 
tion of  Lucrezia  Borgia  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  on  record.  Her  husband  often  committed  to 
her  the  affairs  of  his  dukedom  ; and  the  patronage  of  litera- 
ture, for  which  the  court  of  Ferrara  was  so  famous,  is  far 
more  attributable  to  her  than  to  him.  The  notions  in  the 
text  of  a grand  soiree  in  Italy,  in  the  Cinquecento  period, 
arise  principally  from  a perusal  of  Sanuto 's  account  of  her 
fourth  nuptials ; I do  not  believe  I have  added  anything 
calculated  to  shock  an  antiquary. 
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and  it  appears  from  Vasari,  that  lie  employed 
Titian  to  paint  her  twice,  first  during  the  period 
of  her  slippery  tie  with  Alfonso,  as  undraped, 
and  again,  after  her  marriage,  with  an  appro- 
priate significance  (or  as  we  should  in  these 
consciously  intellectual  days  say,  typically ) as 
clad.  This  is  the  splendid  beauty,  with  the  hair 
of  umbery  gold,  which,  crimped  as  by  the  Loves 
themselves,  flows  rippling  down  her  magnificent 
shoulder,  like  some  stream,  bathed  in  the  in- 
tensest  glow  of  sunset,  scattering  itself  down 
beautifully-shaped  heights  of  alabaster  ; or  like 
the  tresses  of  some  leafy  parasite,  enriched  by 
the  power  of  autumn,  drooping  from  their 
rop  and  waving  luxuriantly  abroad  in  some 
ower  of  tenderly-blowing  roses  and  full  lilies. 
Her  toilet  not  being  completed,  she  holds  a 
little  bottle  of  oil,  with  which  she  is  about 
(very  superfluously,  one  cannot  help  thinking) 
to  anoint  her  locks;  whilst  her  respectfully- 
atteudant  cavalier,  whoever  he  may  be,  holds 
up  a dark-gleaming  mirror  behind  her.  Her  form 
is  full : her  superbly  arched  brows  arc  serene, 
yet  replete  with  sweet  pensive  womanly  thought 
and  feeling.  I do  not  know  whether  it  can  be 
ascertained  that  she  is  actually  a Venetian ; 
may  be  she  is  not : nevertheless,  she  has  mani- 
festly a close  resemblance  to  the  other  prime 
favourites  of  the  Venetian  painters  of  the 
Giorgione  and  Titian  period,  with  just  their 
type  of  features,  the  same  warm  and  mellow 
clearness  of  complexion,  the  same  dark  brown 
eyes,  and  golden  auburn  silky  hair.  In  short, 
to  abbreviate  a matter  which  I fear  is  running 
apace  into  desultory  tediousness,  she  is  the  very 
plenitude  of  luxurious  beauty,  health,  and 
pleasant  vitality ; yet  with  a sweet,  serious, 
intelligent  air,  which  the  more  you  look  at  her, 
the  more  it  counteracts  what  certain  individuals 
in  the  world  might  perhaps  otherwise  think 
somewhat  too  Cytherean  in  her  fine  form,  and 
its  tastefully,  elegantly  composed  deshabille . 
By  such  a sweet,  thoughtful,  half  melancholy 
look,  may  the  fair  Laura  de’  Dianti  have  mutely 
pleaded  with  her  lord  Alfonso  marriage,  when 
his  ^first  wife,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  was  no  more. 
Yes  ; that  fair  sisterhood  of  Venetian  beauties 
must  have  been  of  the  splendid  order  of  loveli- 
ness ; and  each  class  of  observers  will  find  in 
them  what  they  seek  most ; the  coarse-minded 
merely  rich  personal  beauty,  and  the  austere 
sentimentalist  a theme  to  denounce  in  harsh  and 
severe  sentences — sentences  severe,  though  per- 
haps, it  may  be,  made  up  of  unctuous  epithets — 
betraying,  it  is  pleasant  to  surmise,  some  under 
gleaming  of  a better,  sounder,  manlier  taste 
within.  But  the  liberal  mind  will  look  more 
delicately,  and  will  linger  rather  on  those  graces 
of  meditative  feeling  which  seem  to  want  only 
the  traiuing  and  example  of  a more  moral  age  (or 
the  guidance  of  some  high-minded  cavalier)  to  en- 
rich them  with  principles  which  would  effectu- 
ally remove  all  that  sound  unaustere  moralists 
object  to, — and  ’twere  pity,  infinite  pity,  they 
should  do  more. 

Here  my  friend  said,  interrupting  me,  “In 
this  last  passage  you  resemble  Mr.  lluskin  too 
much ; I mean  in  a point  in  which  you  yourself 
have  thought  it  not  unseasonable  to  find  fault ; 
namely,  the  suffering  the  glow  and  enthusiasm 
of  a warm  fancy  to  elope  with  you  altogether.” 
— “I  beg  your  pardon,”  I replied,  rather  im- 
patiently, “ what  I have  here  said  is  quite  true, 
moderate,  and  matter-of-fact.  The  addition  of 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  one  has  actually 
experienced  is  of  course  quite  right,  provided 
they  arc  appropriate,  and  within  bounds,  as  I 
humbly  conceive  mine  were  in  this  case ; and 
similes  and  fancies,  generally,  are  surely  allow- 
able too,  if  stated  plainly  as  such,  and  not  as 
facts,  and  if  also  quite  apposite  and  close,  har- 
monizing in  tone  and  colour  with  the  object 
discoursed  of,  which  I often  take  much  pains  to 
make  mine.  My  object  here  is  to  awaken  a 
livelier  and  nearer  interest  in  the  real  beauty  of 
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the  things  described,  not  to  show  forth  any 
supposed  beauty  in  my  own  free  fancies.  In 
such  a task — in  endeavouring  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  others — let  our  fancy  be  as  a busy 
and  joyfully  active  bee,  whose*  honey  is  sweet 
with  a strong  prevailing  flavour  of  the  flower  it 
has  fed  on,  and  not  as  a butterfly  from  foreign 
art  s,  chiefly  intent  on  showing  its  own  fine  and 
rilliant  wings,  which  leave  tile  flower  quite  in 
the  shade,  overpowered  with  hues  little  har- 
monizing perhaps  with  its  more  modest  and 
delicate  tincture.”  But  to  return  for  a few 
moments  to  our  Venetian  windows.  The  Louvre 
“ Bella  ” is  perhaps  the  finest  of  her  particular 
class.  Titian’s  “ Flora,”  at  Florence,  from  her 
similar  style  of  features,  might  be  her  sister, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  a portrait  of  La  Violante, 
Palma  II  Vecchio,  the  painter’s  daughter ; and 
truly,  she  so  closely  resembles  Giorgione’s  lovely 
“Portia at  the  Caskets,”  also  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  same  lady,  that  one  is  much 
tempted  to  believe  in  their  identity.  Flora,  at 
a far  earlier  stage  of  her  toilet,' has  not  yet 
shaken  down  her  sunny  hair  from  behind  her 
rosy  ears ; and  still  its  golden  lines  are  wan- 
dering over  the  ample  ivory  below,  in  search  of 
our  admiration.  In  her  eyes  Titian  has  painted 
a couple  of  very  sweet  and  pensive  sonnets. 
Then  there  is  the  haughty,  but  hardly  less 
splendid  Beauty  by  the  same  hand,  in  the 
Sciarra  Palace,  at  Rome,  who  is  evidently 
putting  the  last  touches  to  her  festal  adorn- 
ment, before  she  flows  forth  proudly  to  conquer 
and  subjugate.  But  here,  I fear  me,  there  is 
an  imperious  determined  frailty  indicated  in  her 
dark-"lowin^  eyes,  a something  of  the  Bianca 
Capello,  or  Victoria  Corombonalook,  an  inkling 
of  the  more  tragical  Italian  romances,  a gleam 
(though  I almost  fear  to  say  it)  of  aqua  Tophana 
light ! It  is  true  I may  altogether  wrong  her, — 
expression  is  often  so  utterly  mysterious  and 
deceptive  ; but  I canuot  help  suspecting,  at  the 
least,  that  danger,  no  less  than  delight,  waits  on 
her  favourable  regard. 

“Proceed, Gondolier;  proceed,  blue-eyed  child 
of  the  Lagune ; proceed,  oh  man  with  a large 
family,  but  piteously  limited  emoluments,  and 
let  movement  awaken  us  from  reveries  too 
dilatory.” — Away  and  away ; and  we  glide  into 
broader  space,  where  the  clear  green  tremulous 
waters  play  more  distantly  with  the  bright 
reflections  of  the  marble  palaces,  that  descend, 
flash  downwards,  in  long  glittering  shafts  of 
light,  crossed  swiftly  by  the  skimming  black 
gondolas.  These  hurry  along  lightly  as  lap- 
wings ; their  wakes  bright  as  the  eyes  of 
Galatea’s  dolphins,  when  they  sparkled  roguishly 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  pretty  girl  they 
were  drawing  across  the  briny  fields  of  ocean ; 
or  rather  (if  this  simile  should  be  considered 
somewhat  too  excursive  and  flighty)  bright  as 
the  lovelier  eyes  that  at  the  last  regatta  here 
followed  the  barque  of  the  Signor  Pisani  to  the 
winning-post. — “Where  is  Belmont,  Gondolier, 
the  seat  of  the  illustrious  Lady  Portia  and  her 
lord  Bassanio  ? Is  it  on  the'Brenta,  within  a 
morning’s  gliding  ? for  we  have  high  letters  of 
introduction  to  them ; and  now  we  feel  as  if 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  Venice  had  raised  us, 
by  dint  of  our  fancy,  to  such  a cavalier-like 
capability  of  manners  and  deportment  that  we 
should  by  no  means  discredit  our  credentials. 
And  there  perhaps  we  might  meet  with  one  of 
the  originals  of  Titian’s  and  Palma’s  beauties. 
Yet  at  present  we  have  seen  nothing  living  like 
them.  Good-looking  women  one  is  frequently 
passing,  but  they  are  commonly  dark,  ana 
somewhat  high  and  coarse-featured,  not  of  this 
blonde,  peculiarly  and  emphatically  old  Vene- 
tian type.  At  any  rate  a remarkably  fair 
breed  of  damsels  has  been  commonly  said  to 
have  existed  here ; though  many  must  have 
been  partly  counterfeits,  siuce  the  golden  hair- 
dye  had  an  immense  sale.  I suppose  this  old 
race,  in  which  the  warm  spirit  of  the  south 


clothed  itself  in  the  delicacy  of  the  north,  has 
died  away.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  my  lively  young  friend,  a 
painter,  who  had  more  experience  of  Venice 
than  myself ; “ its  beauty  is  sufficient  security 
against  that : nature  is  too  well  pleased  with 
it.  You  might  as  well  think  of  some  particular 
kind  of  flower  dying  out,  or  becoming  obsolete. 
Come  to  my  lodgings  ; and  I will  show  you  the 
signorina,  my  landlady’s  daughter,  who  is 
quite  of  the  old  Titian  breed,  and  I think  as 
handsome  as  anything  in  the  pictures ; indeed, 
I shrewdly  suspect  handsomer.”  Such  an 
invitation  was  of  course  not  to  be  slighted ; 
so  the  very  next  evening  we  went  in  search 
of  his  quarters,  in  a certain  open  and  airy 
situation  near  one  end  of  the  city,  which  I 
will  not  denote  particularly.  There  he  ushered 
us  into  his  room,  which,  in  its  naked  plain- 
ness and  humbleness,  was  most  suitable,  cer- 
tainly, for  the  nobly  independent  state  of 
mind  characteristic  of  a painter,  whose  fancy 
is  so  rich  in  picturesque  and  beautiful  imagery, 
that  he  cares  not  a straw  what  appearance 
his  room  makes.  Here,  accordingly,  though 
his  various  ideal  palaces  and  gardens  were, 
it  may  be,  in  very  creditable  order,  nay,  quite 
subtly  and  fastidiously  laid  out  and  fur- 
nished, his  material  goods  and  chattels  were 
shuffled  together  in  a litter,  in  most  admired 
disorder.  Articles  of  the  toilet  were  mingled 
together  on  the  only  table  of  any  kind,  with 
drawing  materials,  ail  of  a heap;  whilst  in  the 
absence  of  every  other  accommodation  for 
them,  sketches  and  folios,  and  one  or  two 
fanciful  articles  of  costume,  which  he  had 
purchased  to  paint  from,  lay  scattered  on  the 
floor.  If  we  add  bare  white-washed  walls,  a 
bare  floor,  a truckle  bed,  and  a couple  of 
chairs,  we  shall,  I flatter  myself,  have  a tole- 
rably complete  picture  of  this  abode  of  the 
Arts,  which  its  present  tenant  was  evidently 
most  serenely  ana  buoyantly  satisfied  with ; so 
utterly  was  his  elevated  artistic  mind  raised 
above  all  commonplace,  vulgar  consideration 
of  upholstery,  fittings-up,  and  nicknack  orna- 
ments, such  as  many  of  us,  and  especially 
those  with  mean,  unfurnished,  squalid  fancies , 
can  with  difficulty  dispense  with  cheerfully. 
The  crone  of  the  premises,  a thiu,  needy, 
sharp-eyed  old  woman — the  rough  soil  from 
which  our  lily  sprang,  the  ragged  cave  from 
which  that  silver  fountain  slipped  into  the 
world — haying  duly  conducted  us  up  stairs, 
she  immediately  went  for  the  signorina,  on  the 
plea  of  introducing  her  to  the  signora  Inglese ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  signorina  soon  made  her 
appearance,  with  the  lull  consciousness,  no 
doubt,  that  she  came  to  be  merely  admired  and 
looked  at.  _ Nevertheless,  was  she  nothing 
abashed,  being  probably  not  wholly  unac- 
customed to  this  flattering,  though  perhaps 
rather  unceremonious,  kina  of  homage;  and 
as  we  stood  freely  criticising  and  praising  her 
to  one  another  in  English,  a language  not  one 
syllable  of  which  she  understood,  she  gazed 
first  at  one,  and  then  at  the  other,  with  a 
prying  simplicity,  a deliberate  frankness,  and 
perfect  composure,  which  were  certainly  not  a 
little  amusing.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  it 
was  at  once  abundantly  manifest,  that  our 
friend’s  praise  was  well  merited;  and  what 
made  her  especially  interesting  to  us  at  the 
present  moment,  was  her  being,  as  he  had 
said,  decidedly  of  the  right  old 'fair  Venetian 
kind,  and  resembling  the  favourites  of  the 
painters  far  more  than  any  one  else  we 
ever  met  with.  Her  hair,  which  one  wholly 
without  an  eye  for  colour  would  be  apt  to 
profane  by  the  epithet  “caroty,”  was,  I am 
quite  confident,  ot  a hue  too  pale  and  delicate 
to  merit  that  ignominous  appellation;  and  it 
was,  moreover,  that  kind  of  hair  which  you 
cannot  get  to  lie  down.  It  will  wave  up,  and 
ripple,  and  feather  out  rebelliously : it  was, 


in  short,  wavy,  soft,  and  dimpling,  like  all  the  j 
rest  of  her.  Her  figure  was  indeed  beautiful 
to  behold,  graceful  in  all  its  lines  to  a rare 
degree.  Exquisite,  too,  was  her  complexion, 
of  a warm  and  mellow  fairness  and  purity ; 
and  no  less  than  her  hair,  it  was  exceedingly  i 
well  set  off  by  her  pretty  pale  blue  earrings. 

Her  features  were  altogether  excellently  well 
formed,  and  very  delicately,  it  must  be  candidly  j 
admitted;  the  arch  of  the  brows,  especially,  \ 
being  superb,  with  a wide  serene  space  between 
them— a great  point  always.  The  eyes  them- 
selves were  large,  yet  by  no  means  either 
round  or  prominent  (always  a great  point, 
likewise),  and  of  that  rich  dark  brown  which 
harmonizes  so  exquisitely  and  delightfully 
with  the  rich  warm  light  hair.  So  far,  all  was 
of  the  most  refined  and  unquestionably  Titian  - 
esque  beauty;  and  very  gallantly  I wish  I 
could  stop  here  ; but,  alas,  my  conscientio.us- 
ness  as  a veracious  memoirist  imperatively 
impels  me  forward;  and  I must  needs  add 
that  there  was  af  sad  want  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual cultivation  shown  in  the  vacant  set, 
or  rather  falling  off,  of  those  most  finely-shaped 
lips,  and  in  that  undisciplined  stare,  m which 
ignorance  seemed  animated  chiefly,  I lament 
exceedingly  to  say,  by  something  of  foolish 
cunning  or  slyness. 

“She  is  so  uncultivated  and  ignorant,  and 
consequently  says  such  really  dull,  such  stupid 
tilings,”  said  the  young  painter  in  downright 
English,  yet  regarding  her  at  the  same  time  ! 
with  a decidedly  complimentary  look,  and  de- 
livering himself  with  a very  bland,  and  one 
may  say,  laudatory  tone  of  voice.  “ She  talks 
such  wretched  stuff.  You  would  be  infinitely 
amused  at  her  coolness,  though.  You  know 
that  we  young  artists,  having  early  in  our 
career  to  battle  it  with  little  means  against 
the  world,— or  rather,  I beg  the  dear  world’s 
pardon,  against  cliques,  and  critics,  and  picture - 
dealers  or  middlemen,— cultivate  with  zeal  and 
assiduity  the  art  of  economical  catering;  bar- 
gaining, and  contriving,  and  cooking,  with  a 
spirit  and  ingenuity,  which  not  only  pro- 
vide us  with  fare  wonderfully  good  for  the 
money,  but  also  with  no  little  entertainment 
into  the  bargain.  To  improve  these  accom- 
plishments as  far  as  possible,  I am,  most  days, 
off  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  the  fish 
market  by  the  Rialto,  to  cheapen  some  of 
those  John  Dorys,  or  red  mullets,  or  other  fish 
we  don’t  know  in  England,  which  are  so 
silvery-grey,  or  “ rubious -argent,”  as  Keats 
would  call  them,  and  so  well  flavoured,  that  one 
is  never  tired  of  eating  and  longing  to  paint 
them.  And  there  are  ever  so  many  other  local 
dainties  which  I have  discovered,  and  sud- 
denly find  myself  cooking  down  stairs— here’s 
my  toasting  fork,”  pointing  to  an  old-fashioned 
rapier.  “ But  whenever  these  good  things 
are  in  the  wind,  the  signorina  sniffs  them 
out.  Invariably  she  invites  herself,  yes,  and 
helps  herself  too,  with  perfect  freedom ; and, 
moreover,  eats  so  excessively  fast,  that  my 
own  jaws  are  obliged  to  work  more  rapidly 
than  is  pleasant,  in  order  to  realize  a tolerably 
fair  share  or  moiety.  Ah,  signorina,  fair  play 
is  a jewel,  I am  fain  to  obtest ; but  the  truth 
is” — he  continued,  delicately  lowering  his 
voice — “the  family  arc  evidently  as  poor  as 
rats ; so  that,  after  all,  it  is  a real  consolation 
to  see  her  eat ; and  it  would  be  positively  de- 
lightful, if  she  would  only  have  the  sense  of 
equity  to  eat  a little  more  slowly.  I am 
painting  her  portrait,  by  way  of  study : per- 
haps you  may  see  it  in  the  next  year’s  Academy. 

But  my  heart  has  not  been  touched  in  the 
slightest  decree ; and,  indeed,  never  could  be, 
no,  of  that!  feel  perfectly  convinced:  she  is 
so  unintellectual;  and  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  me  to  fall  in  love  with  a girl  who 
is  unintellectual. — And  yet  she  has  something 
of  a natural  instinctive  aptitude,  too,  for 
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making  verses  in  the  improvisitorial  style. 
Having,  as  I told  you,  made  free  with  these 
dainties,  which  I elaborate  for  my  own  pecu- 
liar benefit,  off  she  suddenly  whisks,  without 
even  staying  to  thank  me.  Indeed,  the  other 
day  I was  tempted,  almost  before  I was  aware 
[ of  it,  to  inflict  a trivial  penalty  for  a more 
than  usual  amount  of  sauciness,  when  I had 
the  misfortune  to  upset  the  inkstand  over 
her  gown,  which  involuntary  damage,  I felt 
myself  called  upon  to  make  good  with  those 
earrings.  The  old  mother  here  (just  turn 
round  quietly , and  note  what  a sharp,  needy, 
rapacious  eye  she  has,  glancing  first  at  one 
and  then  at  the  other — quite  a study  for  a 
Bathsheba’s  or  Susanna’s  duenna,  isn’t  she?) 
the  old  beldam,  wanted  to  make  out  that  the 
damage  to  the  dress  was  something  very  serious, 
and  to  convince  me  that  I ought  to  make 
it  good  with  a handsome  new  gros  cle  Naples. 
But  on  holding  a court  of  inquiry  on  the  former 
petticoat,  we  found  far  too  many  traces  of  the 
washing-tub  and  darning-needle  about  it  for 
! that : old  birds,  &c.  &c.  Indeed,  I grievously 
fear  this  fine  young  creature  is  not  in  the 
| best  hands,  with  this  needy  unprincipled  old 
woman  of  a mother.  Sometimes  we  happen  to 
hear,  at  different  times,  the  haughty  clang  of 
military  spurs  about  the  house,  and  catch  a 
hasty  gleam  of  a cadaverous  Austrian  uniform, 

! or  just  the  tip  of  a long  rope’s  end  of  a mous- 
tache round  a corner;  and  now  and  then  we 
hear  the  most  hideous  familiar  roarings  of 
thoroughly  German  laughter,  such  as  by  no 
possibility  could  proceed  from  any  but  Teutonic 
lungs.  Poor  signorina ! What  is  the  sweet 
gift  of  beauty,  wanting  the  maternal  stay 
without,  or  the  innate  moral  strength  within, 
which  should  protect  it.  It  is  often  but  as 
the  mere  hectic  flush  and  brightness  that  por- 
tend speedy  corruption  and  decay.  Alas,  poor 
signorina ! ” 

It  was  thus  he  went  on,  closing  with  a slight 
touch  of  more  serious  feeling,  however  com- 
monplace its  expression ; the  mother  mean- 
while sharply  and  eagerly,  and  the  daughter 
composedly  and  vacantly,  looking  first  at  one 
of  their  visitors,  and  then  at  another,  till  wc 
took  our  leave,  and  departed.  As  we  de- 
scended the  stairs,  the  signorina,  folding  her 
arms  and  leauing  over  the  hamsters,  continued 
to  the  last  moment  to  study  us  with  the  same 
deliberate  and  unreserved  attention,  entertain- 
ing, I cannot  help  thinking,  some  strange 
speculations  at  our  expense. 

“A  splendid  maid!  ” I exclaimed,  as  we  re- 
entered our  gondola,  “and  certainly  wonder- 
fully Titianesque.  Why  this  is  a great  dis- 
covery. A picture  by  some  delightful  old 
painter  whose  works  are  so  rare  as  to  be 
almost  obsolete— a delicious  Giorgione,  or  a 
Carotto,  such  as  those  in  Santa  Euphemia,  at 
Verona,  found  in  some  obscurest  nook,  were  a 
parallel  something  inferior.”  What  a simple 
I foolish  wish  I breathed  at  parting  ! It  was  that 
I could  fix  and  frame  the  signorina,  and  in- 
tellectually varnish  her,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
fine  tones  within,  and  hang  her  in  some  fair 
I and  happy  place,  where  she  would  be  safe 

| from  moral  chill,  damps,  and  decay.  For  as 

we  glided  away,  I heard  further  reasons  for 
believing  that  she  was  girt,  from  more  sources 
than  one,  by  destructive  influences.  It  is  to 
be  feared  (and  how  piteous  it  is  to  think  of  it !) 
that  this  beauteous  creature  will  prove  but  an 
i emblem  of  her  own  Venice,  not  only  in  its 
, features,  but  in  its  fate,  so  far  as  that  was 
i accelerated  by  moral  perversion  and  decline. 
Night  was  meanwhile  stealing  over  the  calm 
expanse  of  the  Lagune,  as  we  proceeded  on  our 
backward  course.  An  exquisite  warm  hue  yet 
• lingered  high  in  the  heavens,  like  the  glow  on 
the  brow  of  that  Madonna  of  Titian’s  in  the 
Vienna  Belvidere — pensive  yet  tender,  as  she 
looks  down  upon  her  offspring,  with  love 


divine : and  before  St.  Mark’s,  bright  lamps 
were  being*  lighted  along  the  distance,  and 
dropping,  one  by  one,  long  trembling  chains  of 
golden  brilliancy  into  the  water,  whose  sur- 
rounding expanse  elsewhere,  though  it  had  still 
a mellow  gleam  delaying  in  its  smooth  mirror, 
soon  receeded  into  pale  chilly  mists  and  twi- 
light obscurity.  Let  us  arouse  ourselves  even 
from  this,  and  hasten  to  Arctino’s  to  supper. 
Titian  and  Sansovino  have,  no  doubt,  started 
already  in  a gondola  together,  and  called  for 
Palma  and  his  lovely  daughter  on  the  way ; 
and  unless  we  make  speed,  we  shall  be  too  late 
for  the  first  course,  consisting  chiefly  of  those 
dainties  received  by  Pietro  yesterday  as  a 
present  from  his  assiduous  admirer  and  courtier 
the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  the  tasteful  appreci- 
ation of  which  by  palates  attuned  to  the  most 
delicate  emotions,  was,  according  to  Aretino’s 
lively  letters  of  invitation,  to  be  the  initiatory 
enjoyment  of  the  evening.  We  only  trust  that 
the  “ Breath  of  Marbles,”  as  Pietro  calls  the 
venerable  sculptor  Sansovino,  having  doctored 
himself  in  that  independent  way  to  which  Vasari 
alludes,  by  taking  to  his  bed  in  a darkened 
room,  into  which  no  nostrum  was  allowed  to 
enter,  will  be  restored  to  those  powers  of 
appetite  and  digestion,  which  may,  without  ex- 
aggeration, be  styled  prodigious  in  an  octoge- 
narian ; since  “ in  the  very  extremity  of  his  age 
he  would  often  dispatch  three  cucumbers  aud 
half  a lemon  at  a sitting.”  These  powers  being 
in  active  and  placid  order,  we  may  hope  not 
only  to  see  him  well,  with  his  most  venerable 
aspect  and  beautiful  white  beard,  but  to  hear 
him  discourse  with  that  wonderful  memory,  fine 
sentiment,  grace, and  spirit,  which  made  him  still 
the  delight  of  the  fair  sex  even  to  his  ninety -third 
year.  Titian  perhaps  will  talk  less  ; but  what 
lie  says  quietly  and  somewhat  cautiously,  will, 
no  doubt,  be  exceedingly  judicious,  and  to  the 
point,  whether  on  worldly  matters,  or  literature, 
or  art,  whether  philosophical,  humorous,  or 
poetically  fanciful.  In  these  respects  what  a 
contrast  will  be  found  in  the  rattling  volubility, 
and  audacious  satire,  the  monstrous  vanity,  and 
boisterous  laughter  of  his  host ! peculiarities, 
however,  considerably  palliated  in  the  eyes  of 
the  guests  by  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the 
entertainment,  and  by  his  boundless  liberality 
shown  even  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  halt 
— his  much  redeeming  merit.  Nevertheless, 
put  him  dowrn,  fair  Laura  de’  Dianti ; give  him 
no  rest,  “ Divine  Violante ; ” that  we  may 
learn  to  appreciate  your  intelligence,  and  senti- 
ment, ana  wit,  as  well  as  your  beauty.  And 
this  must  be  the  palace.  Halt,  Gondolier  ! 


OBITUAltY. 

MR.  E.  S.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

Wc  have  heard,  with  sincere  regret,  of  the  death 
of  this  sculptor,  at  Naples,  shortly  after  his  arrival 
there  from  Rome,  in  search  of  health.  An  attack 
of  bronchitis,  acting  on  a constitution  naturally 
delicate,  terminated  his  life  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six. 

In  the  Art-Journal  for  April,  1856,  there  ap- 
peared an  engraving  from  his  clever  bas-relief  of 
“ Hagar  and  Ishmael and  we  have  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  engrave  one  or  two  of  his  other  works; 
especially  his  “ Ganymede  carried  ofF  by  the  Eagle,” 
of  which  an  excellent  drawing  is  in  our  possession. 
Mr.  Bartholomew  was  in  London  a few  months 
since,  and  submitted  to  us  several  drawings  of  his 
various  sculptured  works,  which  enabled  us  to  form 
a most  favourable  opinion  of  his  talents  ; had  his 
life  been  spared  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  America ; 
he  was  born  in  Connecticut. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Critic , says — “ his  studio 
had  long  been  among  those  most  attractive  to  visitors 
of  taste,  and  during  late  years  had  been  filled  by 
works  on  subjects  very  various,  but  all  displaying 
ability  of  treatment.” 
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Ischia. 

C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  Fainter.  It.  Brandard,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1 ft.  1?  in.  by  9 ft.  § in. 

Rising  out  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
Ischia,  the  largest  of  its  islands,  appears  ou  one  side 
an  abrupt,  precipitous,  barren,  rocky  excrescence,  the 
home  of  the  sea-fowl  only,  aud  the  dread  of  the 
mariner  whose  bark  may  chance  to  be  driving  help- 
lessly towards  it.  But  though,  when  looked  at  from 
one  point  of  view,  it  assumes  such  a character,  and 
has  often  been  the  scene  of  volcanic  action, — so  much 
so  as  in  former  times  to  have  been  characterised  as 
“ the  safety-valve  of  Southern  Italy,” — on  the  other 
side,  that  of  which  Mr.  Stanfield’s  picture  forms  a 
portion,  the  island  slopes  down  to  the  sea,  whose 
shores  are  dotted  with  elegant  villas,  many  of  them 
standing  in  gardens  luxuriant  with  the  beautiful 
vegetation  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  population 
exceeds  25,000  persons,  scattered  through  the  various 
towns  and  villages,  of  which  Ischia,  the  capital,  Foria, 
Casamicciola,  Moropano,  and  Pansa,  are  the  chief. 
Bishop  Berkeley,  in  a letter  to  Pope,  written  in 
1717,  describes  the  island  as  “ an  epitome  of  the 
whole  earth,  containing  within  the  compass  of 
eighteen  miles  ” — its  actual  circumference  is  rather 
more  than  twenty — “ a wonderful  variety  of  hills, 
vales,  rugged  rocks,  fruitful  plains,  and  barren 
mountains,  all  thrown  together  in  most  romantic- 

confusion But  that  which  crowns  the  scene  is 

a large  mountain  rising  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
island,  once  a terrible  volcano,  called  by  the  ancients 
Mons  Upomeus.  Its  lower  parts  are  adorned  with 
vines  aud  other  fruits : the  middle  affords  pasture  to 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep ; and  the  top  is  a sandy 
pointed  rock,  from  which  you  have  the  finest  pros- 
pect in  the  world — surveying  at  ouc  view,  besides 
several  pleasant  islands  at  your  feet,  a tract  of  Italy 
about  300  miles  in  length,  from  the  promontory  of 
Antium  to  the  Cape  of  Palinurus ; the  greater  part 
of  which  hath  been  sung  by  Homer  and  Virgil  as  ] 
making  a considerable  part  of  the  travels  and  ad- 
ventures of  their  two  heroes.” 

The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Stanfield  in  the  picture  | 
here  engraved  is  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  town  j 
of  Ischia,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Murray’s  “ Hand-  I 
book  of  Southern  Italy,”  contains  “ a population  of  j 

about  5500  souls,  and  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric:  j 

but  it  has  never  recovered  its  prosperity  siuce  the 
old  town  was  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  1302.  I 
The  principal  object  of  interest  which  it  contains  is 
the  Castle,  built  by  Alonzo  I.,  of  Aragon,  on  a lofty,  j 
isolated  rock  of  lava,  which,  in  ancient  times,  flowed 
from  the  crater  of  Campaguano.  It  rises  out  of  the  I 
sea  opposite  the  island  of  Vivara,  and  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a mole  constructed  on  a j 
narrow  isthmus.  The  town  stretches  along  the  coast 
from  this  mole  as  far  as  the  Punta  Molina.  The  castle, 
which  now  serves  as  the  garrison  for  the  troops,  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  Naples.  Its  picturesque  beauty  requires 
no  eulogy  from  an  English  author,  since  Mr.  Stan- 
field has  made  it  familiar  to  his  countrymen  by  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  productions  of  his  match- 
less pencil.”  This  alludes  to  the  picture  engraved 
for  the  “Art-Union  of  London,”  a few  years  since. 

It  is  a very  rare  circumstance  to  find  a picture  by 
tliis  artist  in  which  water,  or  rather  the  sea,  is  not  a 
principal  feature  : it  is  the  element  in  which  he  most 
delights  ; and  hence,  whenever  he  ventures  on  shore 
to  sketch  an  inland  view,  he  generally  conti  ives  to 
keep  the  sea  or  some  broad  lake  in  sight,  as  if  un- 
willing to  separate  himself  from  that  element  on 
which  so  many  of  his  Art^triumphs  have  been  won. 

And  very  charming  is  the  union  of  these  natural 
materials,  land  and  water ; especially  when,  as  in  this 
view  of  Ischia,  the  painter  is  enabled  to  associate  with 
them  picturesque  “ bits  ” of  architecture  to  enrich 
and  enliven  what,  in  their  absence,  would  be  a com- 
paratively uninteresting  solitude.  The  point  from 
which  the  sketch  was  made  brings  these  edifices  into 
the  composition  most  effectively  ; in  the  foreground 
he  has  introduced  some  ornamental  fragments  of 
those  ancient  Roman  buildings  whose  remains  arc 
still  found  in  many  parts  of  the  island.  The  picture 
is  painted  with  a strong  sun-light  effect. 

It  is  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Osborne. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Art- Journal.” 

MR.  KUSKIN  AND  CONSTABLE. 

Sir, — Although  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Raskin’s 
“Modern  Painters”  has  been  published  now  more 
than  two  years,  it  is  only  within  this  month  past 
that  some  very  unjust  and  illiberal  strictures  on  the 
art  of  Constable,  in  that  and  the  preceding  volume, 
have,  for  the  first  time,  come  under  my  notice.  I 
read  the  first  two  volumes,  but  finding  that  I 
derived  more  annoyance  and  irritation  than  instruc- 
tion from  the  perusal,  I mentally  resolved  to  read 
no  more.  To  this  resolution  I might  have  adhered, 
had  I not  the  other  day,  in  looking  over  the  plates 
in  these  volumes,  accidentally  cast  my  eye  on  a 
very  slight  sketch  of  a tree,  or  branch  of  a tree, 
with  the  novel  title."  Constablesque”  appended  to 
it.  This  induced  me,  being  an  old  friend  and  warm 
admirer  of  Constable,  to  search  deeper ; I thus  be- 
came acquainted  with  these  criticisms,  if  such  they 
may  be  called,  which,  I am  afraid,  a less  amiable 
feeling  than  a wish  to  do  justice  to  Constable  impels 
me  to  exhibit  in  their  true  colours.  I venture  on  this, 
fully  aware  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  publicly  given  notice 
that  the  friend  of  any  artist  who  may  incur  his  cen- 
sure cannot  more  effectually  injure  such  artist  than  by 
attempting  his  vindication.  Indeed,  he  avows  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle  he  now  attacks 
Constable.  “ I had,”  he  says,  “ as  will  be  seen  in 
various  passages  of  the  first  volume,  considerable 
respect  for  the  feeling  with  which  he  w'orked,  but  I 
was  compelled  to  do  harsh  justice  upon  him  now, 
because  Mr.  Leslie  has  suffered  his  personal  regard 
for  Constable  so  far  to  prevail  over  his  judgment  as 
to  bring  him  forward  as  a great  artist,  comparable 
in  some  kind  with  Turner.  As  Constable’s  reputa- 
tion was,  even  before  this,  most  mischievous,  in 
giving  countenance  to  the  blotting  and  blundering 
of  modernism,  I saw  myself  obliged,  though  unwil- 
lingly, to  carry  the  suggested  comparison  thoroughly 
out.”  Mr.  Leslie  had  commenced  his  remarks  on 
Constable,  which  are  here  alluded  to,  by  saying  that 
the  place  he  filled  in  Art  wras  uuoccupied  by  Turner ; 
but  it  takes  little  to  suggest  a comparison  with  that 
artist  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  result,  in  this  iustauce, 
is  thus  summed  up : — “ Constable  perceives  in  a 
landscape  that  the  grass  is  wet,  the  meadows  fiat, 
and  the  boughs  shady ; that  is  to  say,  about  as 
much  as,  I suppose,  might  in  general  be  apprehended 
between  them  by  an  intelligent  fawu  and  a skylark. 
Turner  perceives  at  a glance  the  whole  sum  of 
visible  truth  open  to  human  intelligence.”  This  is 
not  criticism,  but  low',  unmeaning  abuse,  and  as 
such  would  appear  beneath  notice;  and,  in  truth, 
it  is  not  imder  any  apprehension  for  Constable  that 
I take  up  the  pen,  but  under  a strong  feeling  of 
indignation ; indignation  at  seeing  a man  of  high 
feeling  and  intelligence,  whom  I knew  well,  thus 
senselessly  caricatured ; indignation  at  the  cool  way 
in  which  everything  is  iguored  that  my  friend,  Mr. 
Leslie,  has  written  of  his  life  and  art.  I mention 
Mr.  Leslie’s  name  here,  not  with  the  remotest 
intention  of  further  noticing  the  supercilious,  self- 
sufficient  contempt  with  which  Mr.  Ruskin  treats 
the  opinions  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists 
of  the  day,  but  in  self-justification — to  show  that, 
if,  in  what  I have  to  say,  I speak  otherwise  than 
courteously,  it  is  not  without  provocation.  Setting 
aside  for  the  present  the  above  gross  insinuation 
that  Constable  had  only  a mere  animal  apprehen- 
sion of  nature,  Mr.  Ruskin’s  strictures,  so  far  as  I 
have  ascertained  (for  I have  only  very  desultorily 
looked  through  the  volumes),  are  confined  to  tree- 
drawing ; the  imputation  being  reiterated,  that  he 
had  no  love  for,  or  even  knew',  what  he  was  paint- 
ing. In  representing  trees  he  had  only  arrived  at 
the  point  of  “ total  w'orthlcssness”  and  barbarism. 
We  will  go  through  his  remarks  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appeal';  but  I must  first  observe  that, 
had  there  been  a real  wish  to  do  even  “ harsh 
justice”  to  Constable’s  skill  in  drawing,  reference 
might  have  been  made  to  some  of  his  larger  and 
more  finished  pictures,  or  the  engravings  from 
them,  rather  than  to  these  very  slight  hut  impres- 
sive studies,  almost  all  hastily  painted  out  of  doors, 
to  catch  the  fleeting,  ever-varying  aspects  of  English 
landscape.  In  the  mezzotints  there  is  even  less  of 
detail  than  in  the  original  studies,  Constable  fre- 
quently, when  he  thought  Mr.  Lucas  had  got  the 
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effect,  not  allowing  him  to  go  further,  lest  he  should 
spoil  it.  Yet  mere  scraps  from  these  are  selected, 
on  which  to  found  a charge  of  laziness,  ignorance, 
defective  drawing,  and  finish ; whilst  in  the  en- 
gravings from  his  larger  pictures  might  be  fouud 
as  careful  finish,  the  character  of  the  trees  as  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  even  (on  which  Mr.  R.  lays 
so  much  stress)  the  plants  and  grasses  in  the  fore- 
ground as  much  made  out  as  in  the  works  of  any 
paiuter  of  his  time.  We  will  now  take  the  first 
case  of  “ a critic  who  sincerely  desires  to  be  just,” 
in  which  Constable  is  the  patient;  the  modus 
operandi  is  of  course  to  compare  him  with  Turner. 
“ Fig  1 is  the  contour  of  one  of  the  distant  tree- 
stems  in  the  drawing  of  * Bolton  Abbey.’  In  order 
to  show'  its  perfectness  the  better  by  contrast  with 
bad  work,  I will  take  a bit  of  Constable.  Fig.  2 is 
the  principal  tree  out  of  the  engraving  of  the  ‘ Lock 
on  the  Stour’  (Leslie’s  ‘Life  of  Constable’).  It 
differs  from  the  Claude  outlines  merely  in  being  the 
kind  of  work  which  is  produced  by  an  uninventive 
person  dashing  about  idly,  with  a brush,  instead  of 
drawing  determinately  wrong  with  a pen : on  the 
one  hand  worse  than  Claude’s,  as  being  lazier ; on 
the  other  a little  better,  in  being  more  free,  but, 
as  representative  of  tree-form,  still  wholly  bar- 
barous. It  is  w'orth  while  to  turn  back  to  the 
description  of  an  uninventive  painter  at  work  on  a 
tree  (vol.  ii.,  chapter  on  Imaginative  Association, 
§ 11),  for  this  trunk  of  Constable’s  is  curiously 
illustrative  of  it.  One  can  almost  see  him,  first 
bending  it  to  the  right,  then,  having  gone  long 
enough  to  the  right,  turning  to  the  left;  then, 
having  gone  long  enough  to  the  left,  away  to  the 
right  again;  then  dividing  it;  and  because  there 
is  another  tree  in  the  picture  with  two  long 
branches  (in  this  case  there  really  is),  he  knows 
that  this  ought  to  have  three  or  four,  which  must 
undulate,  or  go  backwards  and  forwards.”  How 
far  this  tree  may  be  curiously  illustrative  of  any 
former  remarks  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  I have  no  curiosity 
to  inquire,  but  the  above  passage  is  very  illustrative 
of  the  force  and  value  of  his  universal  process  of 
criticism.  Could  he  ever  look  at  a picture  so  as  to 
get  the  general  effect,  instead  of  beginning  at  once 
to  pull  it  to  pieces,  he  would  have  seen  that  every 
object  in  this  plate  that  i3  susceptible  of  motion, 
from  the  clouds  down  to  the  single  spray  of  foliage 
which  he  gives,  is  agitated  by  a brisk  wind.  Keep- 
ing this  in  view,  I doubt  whether  a greater  compli- 
ment could  be  paid  to  an  old  willow  branch  than 
the  remarks  made  on  this.  As  for  “seeing  the 
uninventive  painter  at  work,”  &c.,  the  idea,  whence- 
soever derived,  will  receive  no  support  from  the 
plates  in  Constable’s  “ English  Landscapes,”  almost 
every  incident  and  scrap  of  which  were  painted 
from  nature.  Mr.  Ruskin,  anticipating  an  objection 
to  something  in  one  of  his  own  drawings,  thinks  it 
sufficient  to  say,  “It  was  there;”  he  never  dreams 
that  this  can  ever  apply  to  anything  it  may  be  his 
pleasure  to  ridicule.  I will  say  no  more  of  this 
specimen  of  his  skill,  except  to  point  out  the 
absurdity  of  comparing  the  branch  of  an  old  willow, 
torn  by  the  wind,  with  the  stem  of  (apparently)  a 
young  ash,  of  w'hich  he  thus  commeuces  a lauda- 
tion,— “ Note  first  its  quietness.”  Let  us  take  the 
next.  “ I place  a bit  of  trunk,  by  Constable,  from 
another  plate  of  Leslie’s  life  of  him  (a  dell  in 
Helmingham  Park,  Suffolk),  for  the  sake  of  the 
same  comparison  in  shade  that  we  have  above  in 
coutour.  You  see  Constable  does  not  know  whether 
he  is  drawing  moss  or  shadow : those  dark  touches 
in  the  middle  are  confused  in  his  mind  between  the 
dark  stains  and  its  dark  side ; there  is  no  anatomy, 
no  cast  shadow,  nothing  but  idle  sweeps  of  the 
brush,  vaguely  circular.  The  thing  is  much  darker 
than  Turner’s,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  finished ; it 
is  only  blackened.  And,  ‘to  blacken,’  is  indeed 
the  proper  word  for  all  attempts  at  finish  without 
knowledge.”  It  is  the  proper  word  for  attempts  at 
some  other  things  without  knowledge ; but  this  by  the 
by.  We  are  now  getting  on ; “you  see,” — actually 
see : in  the  former  case  “ one  almost  sees,”  and  I have 
no  doubt  Mr.  Ruskin  is  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind  that  such  are  his  powers  of  intuition,  that  he 
sees  all  that  Constable  saw,  but  could  not  paint : 
saw,  but  could  not  tell  wrbat  it  was,  far  more  dis- 
tinctly— and  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century — than  Constable  ever  saw  it,  or  any  one 
who  might  have  been  looking  over  his  shoulder. 
What  purpose,  then,  would  it  serve  to  point  out 


that  Mr.  Leslie  has  recorded  of  him,  that  even 
whilst  on  a visit  at  Lord  Egremont’s,  “ his  dressiug- 
table  was  covered  with  flowers,  feathers  of  birds, 
and  pieces  of  bark  with  lichens  and  mosses  adher- 
ing to  them,  which  he  had  brought  home  for  the 
sake  of  their  beautiful  tints?”  or  that  I have 
myself  heard  him  point  out  in  an  elaborate  study 
(the  one  from  which  was  painted  the  pollard  oak  in 
the  picture  of  “ The  Cornfield”)  the  marks  by 
which  you  might  tell  a living  from  a dead  branch 
by  the  bark,  and  other  minutim  that  would  have 
escaped  any  one  but  the  most  accurate  observer  ? 
Mr.  Ruskin  sees,  and  that  is  enough ! I will  fall 
back  upon  a quiet  reply  of  Constable  to  Archdeacon 
Fisher,  who  had  been  telling  him  of  some  equally 
wise  criticisms  of  his  skies : “ You  do  not  want  to 
be  told  that  I know  very  well  what  I am  about.” 
As  for  “the  bit  of  trunk”  which  is  placed  before 
us,  it  is  a paltry  caricature.  It  is  cut  out  of  a mass 
of  deep  shadow,  and  placed  on  a white  ground ; it 
is  placed  alongside  a much  magnified  trunk  of 
Turner’s,  so  as  to  look  like  a portion  of  a thin 
branch,  instead  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  de- 
scribes it,  “a  trunk  comparatively  large  and  dis- 
tant.” The  character  is  still  further  destroyed  by 
its  being  made  to  taper  rapidly  upwards,  instead  of 
swelling  larger,  as  it  does  in  the  engraving,  as  it 
ascends  towards  the  branches.  Whether  in  this 
distant  trunk  the  dark  stains  and  the  dark  side  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  distinguishable,  I will  not  pause  to 
discuss : I only  know  that  there  is  very  little  like- 
ness to  the  engraving  in  the  libel  here  given,  on 
which  I feel  already  ashamed  to  have  wasted  so 
much  time.  We  now  come  to  foliage ; to  illustrate 
which,  or  rather  to  exalt  Turner  in  which,  he  pro- 
poses to  take  examples,  not  of  our  trees  of  a strong 
and  marked  character,  but  of  the  aspen,  or  trembling 
poplar,  a tree  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  English 
landscape,  possessing  little  character,  except  that  it 
generally  appears  as  a patch  of  white,  its  tremulous 
motion  showing  the  white  underside  of  the  leaves. 
He  selects  four  specimens,  including  the  “ Con- 
stablesque,”  which  he  calls  aspens,  though  he  only 
speaks  confidently  of  one,  and  another  to  represent 
mere  conventionalism,  in  order  to  compare  them 
with  a bit  of  Turner,  which  appears  to  me  equally 
conventional  and  commonplace.  He  is,  however, 
perfectly  welcome  to  call  the  rest  what  he  likes ; I 
only  kuow  that  the  one  after  Constable  is  part  of  a 
young  ash.  I anticipate  the  retort  that  I am  placing 
him  in  the  lowest  type  of  modernism,  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  says  he  had  not  quite  reached,  as  he  could 
see  what  it  was  meant  for  ; but  if  he  could  see  no 
difference  in  character  between  the  tree  in  the  en- 
graving and  the  bit  he  has  given,  I don’t  set  much 
by  his  recognition  of  it.  Moreover,  there  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  seeing  a likeness ; a shepherd  knows 
his  sheep  by  the  general  expression,  not  by  their 
limbs  or  the  texture  of  their  wool : aud  it  would  be 
as  fair  to  ask  a man  to  recognise  one  by  a leg  of 
mutton,  as  to  know  the  tree  by  this  mutilated  frag- 
ment. Mr.  Ruskin  thus  describes  “an  aspen  of 
Constable’s  — “ Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  total  worthlessness,  the  tree  being  as  flat  as  the 
old  purist  one,  but,  besides,  wholly  false  in  ramifica- 
tion, idle,  and  undefined  in  every  respect ; it  being, 
however,  just  possible  still  to  discern  what  the  tree 
is  meant  for,  and  therefore  the  type  of  the  worst 
modernism  not  being  completely  established.”  Say- 
ing that  the  tree  is  an  ash  (and  I think  I can  show 
that  I am  as  likely  to  know  as  Mr.  Ruskin)  there  is 
not  much  in  this  that  requires  any  comment.  If  it  is 
flat,  I say  again  it  is  so,  not  because  Constable  did 
not  know  what  he  was  about : before  the  critic’s 
hand  could  wield  a pen,  I have  seen  the  painter  hold 
up  his,  bringing  the  thumb  and  little  finger  near  to- 
gether, and  say,  “ that  is  the  way  the  branches  of  a 
tree  grow  ; not  as  you  frequently  see  them  drawn, 
thus,”  holding  the  fingers  at  full  span.  The  frag- 
ment here  given,  is,  I admit,  flat  enough,  all  the 
stems  meeting  in  one,  like  a flat  head  of  asparagus, 
which  it  a good  deal  resembles.  But  it  is  really  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  of  two  young  ash-trees  in  the 
engraving  it  is  intended  to  caricature.  It  has 
nothing  of  the  character  of  either.  They  have  each 
both  light  and  dark  branches  or  stems ; the  light  are 
here  altogether  omitted,  or  ignorantly  represented  as 
streaks  of  light  seen  through  the  dark  branches.  The 
foliage  has  the  same  defect,  and  is  heavier  with  an 
attempt  at  leafing,  of  which  there  is  none  in  the 
study,  and  which  could  not  be  seen  at  the  distance. 


and  in  the  light  in  which  these  trees  are  placed.  On 
such  misrepresentation  arc  these  vilifying  compari- 
sons founded.  That  the  trees  are  ashes  1 have  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  I have,  indeed,  compared  the 
study  with  the  spot,  and  found  it  very  exact;  but  it 
was  so  long  ago  that  I do  not  rest  much  on  that, 
but  on  their  general  character.  I much  doubt 
whether  Constable  ever  painted  the  aspen ; I have 
known  him  introduce  the  large  white  poplar  or  abele, 
but  never  the  aspen,  that  I can  recollect.  I have 
now  done  with  these  attempts  at  blackening  Con- 
stable, with  the  vain  and  very  unnecessary  purpose 
of  thereby  enhancing  the  brilliancy  of  Turner  : there  is 
however,  an  example  of  the  same  process  in  which 
another  eminent  English  landscape  painter  is  the 
object  for  comparison,  to  which  I must  be  allowed  to 
devote  a little  attention.  It  forcibly  illustrates  the 
tenour  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  criticism.  The  subject  is 
one  which,  though  no  reference  is  made  to  Constable, 
is  yet  intimately  connected  with  him  and  his  art  — 
the  Picturesqne  of  Windmills.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  atten- 
tion is  first  directed  to  a windmill  of  Stanfield’s,  in 
which  he  secs  much  to  admire ; but  applying  his 
usual  test,  a windmill  of  Turner’s,  of  course  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  is  a windmill  proper, 
the  former  all  wrong.  The  essential  difference  is 
very  dogmatically  pointed  out.  The  first  character 
of  a windmill  is  lightness ; Turner’s  is  light  and 
serviceable:  Stanfield’s  is  heavy  and  the  reverse. 
He  then  explains,  for  the  edification  of  cockneys, 
that  the  mill’s  sails  must  turn  round  to  whichever 
point  the  wind  comes  from  ; but  he  omits  to  add  that 
this  is  effected  in  two  ways, — either  by  making  the 
whole  mill  of  wood  to  turn  on  a pivot  or  central 
pillar,  as  Turner’s;  or  by  placing  a wooden  top  to 
turn  on  a tower  of  solid  masonry,  as  the  other : so 
that,  because  the  character  of  a movable  wooden 
mill  is  lightness,  an  immovable  stone  one  should  be 
light  also.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  has  asserted,  once  for  all, 
in  his  preface  that  an  illogical  deduction  is  with  him 
a thing  impossible,*  I am  at  a loss  to  characterise  this 

* On  the  other  hand,  he  is  always  regarding  himself  as 
doomed  to  be  a martyr  to  the  bad  logic  of  others,  not  that 
logic  would  help  them  without  sense.  “ Marvellous  are 
the  logical  errors  into  which  our  best  writers  are  con- 
tinually falling,  owing  to  the  notion  that  laws  of  logic 
will  help  them  better  than  common  sense;  whereas  any 
man  who  can  do  it  at  all  does  it  instinctively."  Still  he 
has  “long  entertained  views  which  the  reader  will  find 
glanced  at  in  their  proper  place,  respecting  a more  prac- 
tically logical  education  for  our  youth."  The  extreme 
case  which  suggests  this  necessity  being,  that  he  is  accused 
“to-day  of  being  narrow  and  exclusive,  to-morrow  of 
admiring  schools  whose  characters  cannot  be  reconciled ; 
one  critic  says  that  he  is  always  contradicting  himself, 
another  is  vexed  at  his  ten  years'  obstinacies  in  error." 
The  logical  deduction  to  be  derived  from  this  reasoning 
“on  instinct"  is  plain  enough;  as  Mr.  Ruskin  cannot  be 
inconsistent,  the  critics  must.  The  proper  place  for 
glancing,  as  here  threatened,  he  finds  in  the  appendix,  in 
which  he  looks  with  an  evil  eye  on  another  old  friend  of 
mine,  with  whom,  however,  I had  but  a slight  acquaint- 
ance, and  that  so  long  ago  that  I had  almost  forgotten 
him — Aristotle.  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  had  logic 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  to  contend  against.  It  is  rather  a 
nervous  business  to  try  to  lift  such  a lame  dog  over  a stile; 
one  might  get  bitten.  And,  again,  there  is  a simile  in 
the  preface,  comparing  the  attempt  to  follow  instinctive 
reasoners  to  gouty  old  gentlemen  attempting  to  catch 
chamois  hunters,  which  is  not  calculated  to  increase  one's 
confidence;  especially  when  it  chances  to  bo  rather  per- 
sonal. Still,  unless  these  highflyers  are  to  have  it  all 
t heir  own  way,  the  old  ones  must  try  to  trip  them  up. 
His  first  bold  position  is,  that  it  would  more  conduce  to 
morality  to  make  a gambler's  hook  of  legerdemain,  or 
cheating  at  cards,  a class-book  at  our  universities  than 
Aristotle’s  Rhetoric.  It  is  impossible  seriously  to  argue 
this  point.  I will  only  say  that  if  Christian  advocates 
strained  their  consciences  no  further  than  the  heathen 
moralist  allowed,  they  might  incur  less  censure  than  they 
do.  The  second  is,  that  “ the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  although 
containing  somo  shrewd  talk,  interesting  for  an  old  reader, 
are  yet  so  absurdly  illogical  and  sophistical,  that  if  a 
young  man  lias  once  read  them  with  any  faith,  it  must 
take  years  before  he  recovers  from  the  induced  confusions 
of  thought  and  false  habits  of  argument."  And  again, — 
“ The  Aristotelian  quibbles  are  so  shallow,  that  I look 
upon  the  retention  of  the  book  as  a confession  by  our 
universities  that  they  consider  practice  in  shallow  quib- 
blings  one  of  the  essential  disciplines  of  youth."  lie 
follows  up  this  sweeping  diatribe  by  urging,  first,  that  if 
such  things  must  be  taught,  the  ingenuous  youth  should 
be  cautioned  at  the  outset  by  his  tutor — what  does  the 
reader  suppose? — that  Aristotle’s  ethics  will  not  teach 
him  the  lovo  of  God  ! Really,  the  youth  who,  approach- 
ing manhood,  requires  this  caution  (as  Cowper  says), 
“must  have  a most  uncommon  skull."  Again,  it  must  be 
explained  to  him  that,  inasmuch  as  tho  Christian  is  taught 
to  fight  against  sin,  and  to  do  whatsoever  his  hand  findeth 
to  do  with  all  his  might,  therefore  Christian  virtue  cannot 
be  a mean  between  two  vices.  If  the  youth  or  tho  reader 
sec  the  logical  deduction,  it  is  more  than  I do.  Does  Mr. 
Ruskin  think  that  we  are  commanded  to  do  wrong  with 
ail  our  might?  or  that  Christian  virtues  cannot  be  pushed 
so  far  as  to  become  wrong?  The  expression,  “habits  of 
choice  in  moderation,"  is  his  own,  or  only  Aristotle’s  as 
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process  ol'  reasoning.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  a 
lecture  on  the  beauty  of  Turner's  study,  more 
amusing  than  edifying ; in  which  attention  is  in- 
vited, with  a persistence  for  which  I thiuk  Turner 
would  scarcely  have  thanked  him,  solely  to  the 
drawing.  This  appears  to  me  by  no  means  faultless 
even  in  the  points  for  which  he  bespeaks  our  admi- 
ration. I am  not,  however,  goiug  to  adopt  the 
process  of  dissection  which  I am  censuring,  but  to 
call  attention  to  the  style  of  criticism,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  nothing  is  to  be  represented  as  it 
is,  but  as  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  one  universal 
type.  Now,  if  so, — if  the  light  “ spider  like  ” charac- 
ter of  a mill  must  be  always  kept  in  view,  Turner 
has,  iu  his,  fallen  short  of  it  by  enclosing  the 
central  post  or  pivot  in  a wooden  case,  whereas 
he  might  have  found  plenty  of  examples  iu  which  it 
is  left  bare,  strengthened  only  by  straddling  legs  or 
props.  If  drawing  or  design  is  to  be  made  a process 
of  such  eclectic  optimism,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  exquisite  refinements  or  absurdities  which  might 
not  be  extracted  from  the  most  simple  incidents. 
Sir.  Ruskin,  who  sees  much  further  into  a millstone 
than  other  people,  sees  a profundity  of  meaning  in 
those,  which,  he  says,  Turner,  “ because  he  could 
not  get  his  mill  dissected,  and  show  us  the  real  heart 
and  centre  of  the  whole,  has  put  lying  outside , at 
the  bottom  of  it.  There — the  first  cause  and  motive 
of  all  the  fubric,  laid  at  its  foundation;  and  beside 
them  the  cart  which  is  to  fulfil  the  end  of  the  fabric’s 
being , aud  take  home  the  sack  of  flour.”  We  live  to 
learn  : oue  would  have  thought  the  fabric  was  more 
the  motive  of  the  stones  than  they  of  the  labric ; 
but  let  that  pass.  Of  millstones  thus  placed  he 
might  have  fouad  instances  enough  and  to  spare ; 
there  is  oue  in  an  engraved  windmill  of  Constable’s 
not  introduced  under  the  pressure  of  any  such  per- 
plexity as  Turner’s,  but  simply  because  such  things 
are  to  be  seen  more  frequently  at  the  foot  of  a mill 
than  most  other  objects.  Aud  then  the  cart.  How 
many  hapless  artists  have  put  a cart  by  a mill,  thus 
pregnant  with  meauing,  which  has  hitherto  been  lost 
to  the  world,  “ carent  quia  vale  sacro,”  one,  that  is, 
with  Mr.  Ruskin’s  obstetric  skill.  In  the  last  plate 
of  Fiudeu’s  “Ports  and  Harbours  of  Great  Britain,” 
there  is  an  old  windmill  at  ltyc,  with  just  such  spider- 
like legs  as  I have  described ; a millstone  lying  iu  the 
grass  ; the  miller’s  cart  close  by,  with  the  miller  him- 
self sitting  on  the  shafts— carrying  on  “ the  end  of  the 
fabric’s  being  ” to  a still  more  remote  conclusion — 


tho  garbled  fragment  of  a definition.  lie  next  comes  to 
quibbling.  1 think  the  reader  must  already  suspect  that 
it  is  nut  all  on  the  side  of  Aristotle.  Rut  to  proceed: 
Aristotle  may  have  made  some  confusion  as  to  ilie  rela- 
tive positions  of  envy,  indignation,  and  malevolence,  but 
Mr.  liuskin  only  makes  it  worse  confounded : it  is  not 
worth  while,  however,  to  attempt  to  make  it  clearer,  as 
this  is  not  what  is  complained  of.  had  he  merely  stated 
that  the  antithesis  was  not  strictly  correct,  the  criticism 
might  not  have  been  disputed ; indeed,  Aristotle  throws 
out  what  he  says  more  as  a suggestion  than  anyihing 
else,  saying  he  should  return  to  the  subject;  but  lie  accuses 
him  of  tricks,  of  wilfully  suppressing  parts  of  his  position, 
and  catching  at  the  mere  Verbal  opposition  of  other  parts 
in  order  to  establish  a theory.  This  I cannot  believe;  I 
cannot  think  it  possible  that  Aristotle,  the  avowed  oppo- 
nent of  the  Sophists,  could  hope  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  then  frequenters  of  the  schools  of  Athens  by  “quib- 
bling sophistry,"  which  is  thus  ignominiously  exposed  in 
this  nineteenth  century  of  tho  Christian  era.  His  last 
mare's  nest  not  all  the  quibbling  in  the  whole  world  could, 
he  says,  for  one  moment  hide  from  a practised  eye. 
Aristotle  says  there  are  moral  habits  which  have  no  name, 
amongst  which  is  the  opitosite  of  intemperance.  Temper- 
ance is  the  mean,  intemperance  is  the  one  extreme : the 
other  would  be  an  insensibility  to  pleasures;  but  there  is 
no  name  for  it,  because,  in  fact,  there  are  no  such  persons; 
we  will,  he  says,  call  them  the  insensate.  The  reader 
may  see  with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  the  whole  system  here 
breaks  down.  It  may  be  so,  these  chamois-hunting  jumps 
over  gulfs  leave  me  far  behind.  We  might  now  call  the 
extreme  asceticism,  and  Christian  temperance  might  very 
properly  be  called  a mean  between  it  and  intemperance : 
but  if  Aristotle  had  heard  of  such  a thing,  he  probably 
would  not  have  considered  it  what  lie  wanted,  holding,  as 
he  did,  that  morals  had  to  do  with  habits  to  be  desired,  or 
otherwise,  simply  on  their  own  account,  without  reference 
to  any  higher  principle.  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
grand  eureka;  this,  at  least,  is  all  that  Mr.  Ruskin  brings 
forward  to  show  the  infatuation  of  our  universities  (of  one 
of  which  all  the  world  knows  he  is  a graduate),  still  keep- 
ing as  a class-book  the  works  of  a shallow,  quibbling 
driveller,  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  write  plain  Greek. 
Whence  the  lamentable  dearth  of  logical  education,  and  of 
sense  to  use  what  little  there  is, — which  are  the  grand 
obstacles  to  tho  apprehension  and  appreciation  of  his, 
Mr.  Ruskin!s,  works.  I am  so  late  in  the  field,  that,  very 
possibly,  much  of  what  I have  been  here  saying,  has  been 
better  said  before.  My  excuse  must  be  that  I have  for  some 
years  been  living  a very  retired  life  in  the  country,  not 
troubling  myself  about  what  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  saying, 
or  what  has  been  said  of  him. 
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cutting  Lis  loaf,  for  the  noontide  meal.  If,  iu  sooth, 
the  picturesque  of  windmills  consists  iu  their  light, 
spindle  form,  aud  telling  a long  story.  Turner  was 
but  a novice  at  it.  Indeed  I am  not  sure  but  that 
both  he  aud  his  eulogist  would  have  doue  well  had 
they  taken  warning  by  Don  Quixote,  and  let  them 
alone.  The  fact  is,  this  elaborate  essay  is  all  a 
mistake  from  beginning  to  end.  The  effect  of 
Turner’s  study  depends  upon  the  chiaroscuro,  aud 
that  not  his  own,  but  derived  from  Rembrandt.  It 
is  so  like,  in  design  and  treatment, — though  the  mill 
is  brought  nearer, — to  the  well  known  Rembrandt’s 
mill,  that  you  may  almost  cut  it  out  of  the  centre 
of  that  picture.  He  even  brings  forward  Rembrandt’s 
most  striking  passages — “ the  mill  dark  agaiust  the 
sky,  yet  proud,  and  ou  the  hill-top,”  on  which  to 
moralise  in  Jaques’s  vein,  “ an  hour  by  his  dial,”  on 
the  pathos  of  Turner,  and  by  contrast,  the  vulgarity 
of  Stanfield  iu  making  the  suu  shine  ou  his  old  mill, 
because  it  is  not  as  fresh  as  paint  could  make  it.  It 
is,  I repeat,  a study  from  Rembrandt;  aud  Turner 
shows  his  want  of  knowledge  whenever  he  attempts 
to  alLer  it.  His  mill  is  much  more  iu  profile  than 
Rembrandt’s,  aud  yet  the  inclination  of  the  sails 
from  the  perpendicular,  in  order  to  catch  the  wind 
is  even  less,  instead  of  which  it  ought  to  be  much 
greater:  so  that  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin  says  of 
“ the  exact  switchy  sway  of  the  sail,”  the  arms 
seem  to  me  to  hang  idly  down  ; aud  I have  no  doubt 
an  experienced  eye,  such  as  Mr.  Abram  Constable’s  (see 
Leslie’s  “ Life,”  &c.)  would  decide  at  once  that  they 
never  could  go  round.  Mr.  Ruskin  would  have 
given  us  much  more  practical  information,  if,  instead 
of  reminding  us  of  the  sad  lessons  iu  political 
economy  to  be  got  out  of  this  mill,  including  the 
exact  state  of  the  miller’s  finances,  and  “ a dim  type 
of  all  melaucholy  human  labour,”  he  had  explained 
why  it  was  called  “ The  Lock.”  For  myself,  until 
better  informed,  I shall  always  thiuk  that  the  sole 
reason  for  introducing  the  slight  indications  of  flood- 
gates and  figures,  in  the  foreground,  and  thence 
naming  it,  is  as  a blind.  A title  derived  from  the 
real  subject  might  have  assisted  in  bringing  up  recol- 
lections of  the  prototype. 

I have  found  nothing  else  in  these  volumes  that 
directly  bears  upon  Constable  and  his  art.  I must, 
however,  be  allowed  to  say  a few  words  more  on  the 
general  character  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  criticisms,  and  his 
competency  to  pass  judgment  upon  them.  In  so 
doing  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  bringing  the 
painter  a little  in  contact  with  the  critic.  I have 
no  wish  to  impugn  the  latter’s  knowledge  of  Art — a 
point  on  which  he  shows  himself  somewhat  sensitive. 
He  says  he  has  served  a ten  years’  apprenticeship  ; 
the  other  devoted  a life  to  it : aud  I recollect  more 
than  once  in  delivering  his  lectures— all  of  which 
were  given  within  a few  years  of  his  death — he  said 
he  should  not  have  presumed  to  speak  so  much  ex 
cathedra  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  career.  I thiuk 
it  no  presumption  to  affirm  my  belief  that  iu  all 
matters  relating  to  Art  accessible  to  a man  who 
never  left  Euglaud,  his  knowledge  was  infinitely  the 
more  correct.  The  reader,  however,  need  uot  regard 
my  opinion ; I would  rather  he  read  carefully  his 
lectures,  letters,  and  sayings  on  Art,  as  preserved  by 
Mr.  Leslie,  and  judge  for  himself.  “ Knowledge 
puffelh  up,  but  charity  edifieth.” 

Constable’s  knowledge  delighted  to  edify  or  build 
up,  to  search  out  Art.  wherever  he  could  find  it  im- 
pressed with  the  touch  of  nature.  He  rejected 
nothing  for  shortcoming  or  imperfection;  his  only 
distinction  was  between  the  genuine  and  true — that 
derived  from  the  I'ouutain  head  and  the  spurious  or 
second-hand.  “ Mind,”  he  says  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Leslie,  speaking  of  a Gainsborough,  “ I use  no  com- 
parisons; nothing  injures  one’s  mind  more  than  such 
modes  of  reasoning.  No  line  things  will  bear  or 
want  comparison  ; every  fine  thing  is  unique.”  The 
tendency  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  miud,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  towards  the  discovery  of  imperfection, 
aud  by  a process  of  analysis,  of  siftiug,  and  balancing 
this  against  that,  to  obtain  a residuum  of  high  Art. 
In  some  respects  there  was  an  affinity  of  sentiment 
between  them,  both  strongly  insist  upon  the  natural 
and  real  as  the  only  source  of  the  true  and  beautiful 
in  Art.  There  is  nothing  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
urged  in  this  direction  the  substance  of  which  the 
reader  will  not  find  given,  if  not  as  eloqueutly,  quite 
as  forcibly,  in  the  recorded  opinions  of  Constable. 
How  is  it,  then,  that,  possessing  great  power  of  in- 
tuition, which  no  one  will  deny  him,  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
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so  mean  an  opinion  of  Constable  and  liis  art,  and  of 
much  Art  that  Constable  loved  ? If  I must  give  an 
opinion,  I should  say  it  is  that  the  charm  of  this  art 
is  its  poetic  feeling,  and  that  the  turn  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
mind  is  essentially  unpoetic.  I don’t  know  whether 
or  not  he  may  take  this  as  a compliment.  He  says 
that  “poets,  and  men  of  very  strong  feeling  in  gene- 
ral, are  apt  to  be  amongst  the  very  worst  judges  of 
painting.”  This,  perhaps,  is  not  much  to  the  point, 
and  I feel  bound  to  give  my  reasons  for  coming  to 
this  conclusion.  I,  of  course,  do  not  mean  that  he 
is  incapable  of  appreciating  poetic  Art — all  good 
Art  is  poetic;  to  use  the  forcible  language  of  a 
modern  divine,  “ poetry  is  the  soul  of  paiuting,  and 
without  it  painting  is  lit  only  to  be  bouud  apprentice 
to  a surveyor”  (Erum).  Mr.  Ruskin  is  an  acute  ob- 
server, and  has  a correct  eye ; what  he  selects  as  good 
is  generally  good,  but.  it  is  selected,  I suspect,  for 
other  qualities  than  poetic  feeling.  This,  in  itself, 
seems  to  have  no  charm  for  him.  1 form  this  opi- 
nion, first,  from  seeing  that  he  regards  Art  so  much 
through  the  spectacles  of  science.  He  says,  “it  is 
as  ridiculous  for  a person  to  speak  hesitatingly  about 
laws  of  painting  who  has  conscientiously  given  histime 
to  their  attainment  as  for  Mr.  Faraday  to  announce 
in  a dubious  manner  that  iron  had  an  affinity  for 
oxygen.”  And  again  : “ A critic  of  Art  has  to  take 
some  note  of  many  physical  sciences,  of  optics,  geo- 
metry, geology,  botany,  and  anatomy.”  Words- 
worth says  “ the  contradistinction  between  poetry 
and  matter-of-fact  or  science  is  more  philosophical 
than  between  poetry  and  prose.”  And  the  natural 
philosopher, — 

“ One  all  eyes — 

One  that  would  peep  and  botanize 

Upon  his  mother’s  grave,” — 

is  one  of  the  few  whom  he  so  earnestly  entreats 
not  to  approach  too  near  the  grave  of  the  poet.  I 
acknowledge  that  the  contradiction  between  these 
statements  appears  greater  than  it  really  is.  I am 
quite  aware  that  the  truths  of  science  may,  nay, 
must  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  both  Poetry  and 
Art.  Still,  they  are  essentially  distinct  from  it ; 
both  the  sisters  being  pretty  equally  untrammelled  by 
rules : and  when  Mr.  Ruskin  says  the  lawrs  of  painting 
are  as  fixed  as  those  of  science,  I only  wish  he  had 
specified  some  of  them.  Rules  of  grammar  are  as 
necessary  for  the  poet  as  rules  of  perspective  for 
the  painter ; but  both  these  are  still  rules  of  science. 
Mr.  Burnet  has  given  us  some  laws  of  painting,  but 
I think  there  arc  not  many  which  he  has  made  to 
appear  as  fixed  and  certain  as  the  laws  of  chemical 
affinities.  Mr.  Ruskin  certainly  allows  that  there  are 
many  things  in  Art  which  cannot  be  brought  under 
rules ; but  he  seems  to  imply  that  these  are  the  excep- 
tions. Scienceanalyses,poetrygeneralises;  science  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  reason,  poetry  to  the  feelings : they 
havenot  much  incommon.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
effects  of  the  poetic  in  Art  is  that  quality ,iu  a landscape 
which  is  often  familiarly  described  as  taking  you  out  of 
doors.  This  quality  Mr.  Ruskin  allows  that  Claude 
and  Constable’s  pictures  possess  more  than  Turner’s. 
But  it  is  a quality  he  thinks  meanly  of.  “ If,”  he 
says,  “ you  want  to  feel  as  if  you  were  walking  in 
the  fields,  cannot  you  go  and  walk  in  them 
without  help;”  and  then  goes  on  to  compare  the  re- 
lative value  of  a picture  and  a view  from  a window, 
making  it  entirely  to  depend  upon  what  the  view  is, 
and  what  the  picture ; so  utterly  confounding 
nature  and  art,  imitation  and  the  thing  to  be  imitated, 
that  it  can  excite  little  surprise,  that  one  who  could 
so  misunderstand  the  nature  of  all  imitative  art, 
should  have  but  an  obtuse  sense  of  the  poetic. 
There  is  another  quality  of  painting,  without  which, 
the  effect  above  alluded  to — and  as  far  as  I can  see, 
poetic  effect  generally — could  not  be  produced,  of 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  thus  speaks  in  a note  : — “ ‘Though 
my  pictures  should  have  nothing  else,  they  shall  have 
chiaroscuro.’  (Constable,  in  Leslie’s  Life  of  him). 

It  is  singular  to  reflect  what  that  fatal  chiaroscuro 
has  done  to  Art  in  the  full  extent  of  its  influence. 

It  has  not  only  given  shadow,  but  the  shadow  of 
death;  passing  over  the  face  of  the  ancient  Art,  as 
death  itself  might  over  a fair  human  countenance ; 
whispering,  as  it  reduced  it  to  the  white  projections 
and  lightless  orbits  of  the  skull,* ‘thy  face  shall  have 
nothing  else,  but  it  shall  have  chiaroscuro.’  ” If 
by  “ it  is  singular  to  reflect,”  he  means  that  it  is 
a singular  reflection,  I quite  assent,  whatever  there 
may  be  in  it.  I cannot,  however,  resist  pointing  out 
the  logical  deduction  from  Constable’s  words : 


because  he  says  that  his  pictures  shall  want  any- 
thing or  everything  rather  than  chiaroscuro,  there- 
fore, he  says,  they  shall  have  nothing  else.  His 
simile  would  imply  that  chiaroscuro  had  only  to  do 
with  shadow ; but  Constable  says  in  one  of  his 
lectures — “ Chiaroscuro  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  dark  pictures ; the  works  of  Cuyp,  though  gene- 
rally light,  are  full  of  it.  It  may  be  defined  as  that 
power  which  creates  space.”  I always  thought 
Turner  a great  master  of  it : but  I canuot  go  fur- 
ther into  the  subject ; if  the  reader  does  not  feel 
iu  his  heart  that  Mr.  Ruskin  is  wrong,  I will  not 
try  to  drive  it  into  his  head.  I have  felt  vexed  all 
along  at  being  drawn  on  to  say  so  much  more 
than  I had  intended ; and  the  more  so  that  I felt 
I had  a great  deal  to  say  on  the  poetry  of  much  Art 
besides  Constable’s,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  treats  with 
contempt ; but  I believe  that  I shall  now  pass  this 
over  with  a very  few  observations.  To  what  purpose 
would  it  be  to  reiterate  what  others  have  said  before, 
only  to  call  forth  the  same  flippancy  ? Mr.  Ruskin 
dismisses  the  art  of  the  Poussins  with  the  epithet 
“mere  Pastoral.”  Say,  for  a moment,  that  it  is 
mere  Pastoral,  which  it  is  not,  but  grant  it : Virgil 
is  at  least  as  great  in  the  Pastoral  as  in  the 
Epic.  Cuyp  gives  us  truths,  but  only  “ truths  of 
the  ditch  and  I he  dairy.”  Jacob  Ruysdael  is  not 
even  mentioned;  though  he  might  have  been  amongst 
“ the  teachers  of  Turner.”  I well  remember  Con- 
stable’s exclamation  of  surprise  at  seeing  a bright 
breezy  pasticcio  of  Turner’s  on  the  walls  of  Somer- 
set House,  with  the  description  “ Port  Ruysdael  ” 
boldly  appended  to  it  iu  the  catalogue;  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  I have  been  told  on  good  authority,  con- 
sidered him  one  of  the  most  poetical,  if  not  the 
most  poetical,  of  landscape  and  marine  painters. 
The  whole  school  is  denounced  as  vulgar , though 
Mr.  Leslie,  in  his  Handbook,  w'hich  is  here  treated 
with  contempt,  has  pointed  out  with  much  felicity 
that  the  masters  of  the  Dutch  schools,  though  they 
may  be  sometimes  coarse,  are  never  vulgar.  Vulgar 
art  is  bad  art.  Burns  is  often  coarse,  never  vulgar. 
But  the  most  monstrous  and  extravagant  assertion 
of  all  is,  that  none  of  these  masters  ever  painted  any- 
thing “in  love  of  it.”  They  painted  “ for  the  pic- 
ture’s sake,  never  because  they  loved  the  scene.” 
Consequently,  “ from  the  last  landscape  of  Tintoret, 
if  we  look  for  life,  we  must  pass  at  once  to  the  first 
of  Turner.” 

Adulation  like  this  is  always  more  damaging  to 
the  idol  than  to  any  one  else.  It  provokes  comparison. 
It  leads  one  to  ask,  Whether  the  man  who  could  so 
enter  into  the  very  genius  loci  as  to  make  a picture  of 
a Dutch  canal  or  an  English  lan v affecting,  or  the  one 
whose  genius  ranged  over  the  world,  sometimes  to 
paint  scenes  which  he  never  saw,  had  most  love 
for  what  he  painted.  If  this  is  false  of  any  school,  it 
is  of  the  Dutch : the  great  charm  of  the  works  of 
which  is,  that  they  least  suggest  the  idea  of  a pic- 
ture ; that  they  don’t  appear  as  if  made  to  be  looked 
at.  The  truth  is,  that  which  has  so  long  blinded 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  the  poetic  beauty  of  this  class  of  Art 
has  been  his  own  unbounded  self-confidencc.  If, 
instead  of  cither  deeming  their  opinions  altogether 
unworthy  of  notice,  or  applying  to  them  such  epi- 
thets as  “ unfortunate,”  or  “ill-advised,”  the  possi- 
bility had  ever  occurred  to  him  that  men  of  refined 
minds,  and  established  reputations  for  practical  skill, 
like  Constable  and  Leslie,  might  see  something  more 
in  this  art  than  he  did  himself,  he  might,  ere  this, 
have  learnt  to  appreciate  much  beauty  to  which  he 
now  shows  himself  totally  insensible.  ’ In  the  little 
poem  already  quoted,  there  is  another  character 
described,  whose  communion  with  the  poet  is  quite 
as  earnestly  deprecated  as  that  of  the  mere  natu- 
ralist : — 


And  a very  little  farther  on,  there  is  a seeming 
paradox  in  the  description  of  a poet,  which  I would 
earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Ruskin: — 

“ You  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love.” 

This  is  especially  true  of  Constable,  it  is  so  of 
Turner,  and  of  almost  all  men  of  original  genius. 
Should  he  regard  slightly  the  dictum  of  a poet,  he 
may  find  the  same  sentiment  frequently  expressed  in 
the  works  of  a writer  whose  opinions  lie  quotes  with 
respect.  Mr.  Carlyle  says  of  knowledge  generally — 


“ To  know  a thing — what  we  call  knowing,  a man 
must  first  love  the  thing,  sympathise  with  it — that 
is,  be  virtuously  related \o  it.  If  he  have  not  the 
justice  to  put  down  his  own  selfishness  at  every  turn, 
the  courage  to  stand  by  the  dangerous — true  at  every 
turn,  how  shall  he  know?”  (“Heroes  and  Hero- 
worship.”)  Until  Mr.  Ruskin  can  so  far  come  out 
of  himself  as  to  believe  it  possible  that  “there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  yet  dreamt 
of  in  his  philosophy,”  he  will  never  know,  much  less 
feel,  the  full  power  of  the  poetic.  I must  be  allowed, 
in  conclusion,  a few  words  on  the  poetry  of  Con- 
stable. In  some  remarks  which  I casually  made 
whilst  on  a visit  to  the  scenes  which  Constable 
painted,  in  company  with  Mr.  Leslie,  and  to  which 
he  gave  an  undue  importance  by  inserting  them  in 
his  memoir,  I alluded  to  certain  qualities  in  Con- 
stable’s art,  and  quoted  a trite  maxim  to  show  that 
a distinguishing  characteristic,  their  oneness,  had 
ever  been  held  essential  to  poetry.  I am  not  going 
to  repeat  them.  Two  short  passages  from  his  letters 
to  Archdeacon  Fisher  will  give  the  reader  a much 
clearer  insight  into  his  mind  and  art.  His  friend 
had  been  tempting  him  by  describing  some  of  his 
own  congenial  subjects,  which  he  had  seen  in  Hamp. 
shire  : “mills,  roaring  backwaters,  withy  beds,  &c.’ 
His  first  exclamation  in  reply  is,  “ How  I wish  I had 
been  with  you!”  but  he  presently  adds,  “still,  I 
should  paint  my  own  places  best;  painting  is  with 
me  but  another  word  for  feeling,  and  I associate 
‘ my  careless  boyhood  ’ with  all  that  lies  on  the  banks 
of  the  Stour ; these  scenes  made  me  a painter,  and  I 
am  grateful.”  This  is  the  man  who  had  no  feeling 
for  what  he  painted.  Again,  the  archdeacon  had 
been  suggesting  his  varying  his  subjects  a little. 
He  says,  in  answer,  “ I imagine  myself  driving  a 
nail ; I have  driven  it  some  way,  aud  by  persisting 
I may  drive  it  home ; by  quitting  it  to  attack  others, 
though  I may  amuse  myself,  I do  not  advance 
beyond  the  first,  while,  that  particular  nail  stands 
still.  No  man  who  can  do  one  thing  well  will  be 
able  to  do  any  other  thing  equally  well.”  This  will, 
doubtless,  appear  a narrow  and  contemptible  scope  for 
Art  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  He  prefers  general  mediocrity 
to  particular  excellence.  “ Had  Claude,”  he  says, 
“ been  a great  man,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
steadfastly  set  on  painting  effects  of  sun ; he  would 
have  looked  at  all  nature,  and  all  Art,  and  would 
have  painted  sun  effects  somewhat  worse,  and  nature 
universally  much  better.”  I will  appeal  against  this 
dogma  to  one  whose  name  will  carry  much  more 
weight  with  it  in  all  that  regards  poetry,  and  whose 
remarks  appear  to  me  to  bear  with  even  greater 
force  on  painting.  The  very  year  after  the -life  of 
Constable  appeared,  a course  of  lectures  on  the 
healing  power  of  poetry  was  published  at  Oxford 
by  the  professor  of  poetry,  Mr.  Keble,  and  I confess 
that  1 reverted  with  much  satisfaction  aud  pleasure 
to  many  such  passages  as  those  I have  just  trans- 
cribed, when  I read  in  Mr.  Keble’s  concluding  sum- 
mary the  following,  given  as  the  characteristics  or 
qualifications  for  a great  poet : — “ Neque  enim  vates 
unquam  erit  egregius,  qui  non  assidue  versdbitur  in 
omni  kac  cceli  ac  terrarum  pulchritudine,  ea  mente, 
nt  omnia  et  singula  ad  earn  partem  convertat,  quo 
tendat  ipse  semper  amore  et  studio.” — “ Deinde  in 
ea  provincia,  quam  non  invita  Minerva  semel  sili 
delegerit  aliquis,  fortis  volo  sit  atque  constans ; neve 
hue  illuc  volitando  vires  ingenii  profundat,  amiltat 
f •actum.” — '“Hoc  age:’  sit  aliquid  unum  atque 
simplex,  quod  in  oculis  atque  inanimo  omni  tempore 
teneatis .” 

I have  now  done — done,  I trust,  what  I under- 
took to  do,  that  is,  proved  these  strictures  on  Con- 
stable and  his  art  to  be  illiberal  and  unjust.  In 
performing  my  task,  I should  not  have  so  much  as- 
sumed the  privilege  of  years  had  I seen  more  respect 
paid  to  years  and  experience  by  their  author.  I am, 
as  I said  at  the  outset,  under  no  apprehension  for 
Constable’s  fame.  It  is  not  for  the  pen  to  effect 
that  much  now,  one  way  or  the  other.  Whether 
wisdom  die  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  or  whether  his  mantle 
descend  on  successors  worthy  hereafter  to  fill  his 
office  of  guardian  of  the  public  taste,  good  art,  the 
art  of  Raffaelle  and  Claude,  of  Cuyp  and  Constable, 
will  live  as  long  as  there  are  true  hearts  to  see  and 
feel  in  nature  what  they  saw,  and  felt,  aud  painted. 

June,  1858.  William  Purton. 


sions  through  various  parts  of  Scotland  containing  remarkable  ancient  edifices, 
of  which  he  made  drawings.  One  of  the  results  arising  from  these  home- 
travels  was  a scries  of  etchings  on  copper,  by  his  own  hand,  of  the  antiquities 
of  Scotland,  which  were  carried  to  a considerable  extent ; but  from  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  unfortunately  little  control,  they  were  abandoned 
and  never  again  resumed. 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  firmly  established  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  in  a line  of  Art  almost  entirely  his  own,  and  enjoying  the  support  and 
friendship  of  some  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  Art,  among  whom  Lord  North- 
wick  claims  especial  mention,  Roberts  gradually  relinquished  painting  for  the 


theatres,  and  restricted  his  labours  within  the  limits  of  the  studio.  A\  ith  the 
view  of  opening  up  what  to  him  was  new  ground  for  operations,  he  proposed 
to  visit  Italy ; but  his  friend  Wilkie  advised  him  to  relinquish  this  plan,  and 
explore  Spain  instead,  as  a country  less  known,  and  one  ottering  a richer  field 
for  his  pencil : this  was  in  1832.  The  same  year,  and  before  quitting  England, 
he  completed,  and  superintended  the  engraving  of,  a series  of  drawings  for 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton’s  “Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,”  a work  created,  so  to  speak, 
by  those  elegant  serials,  the  “ Annuals.”  It  is  not,  we  believe,  generally 
known  that  the  drawings  alluded  to  were  intended  originally  to  come  out  as  an 
“ Annual,”  and  the  book  was  actually  written  for  the  drawings,  instead  of  the 
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avid  Roberts  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  near  Edin- 
burgh, October  24th,  1796  : his  early  love  of  Art 
may  in  some  measure  he  traced  to  a mother,  to 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  She  was  a 
native  of  the  ancient  episcopal  town  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  and  often  spoke  to  him  of  the  mag- 
nificent remains  of  the  cathedral  and  monastic 
edifices  of  this  once  celebrated  seat  of  learning. 
These  conversations,  together  with  the  legends 
connected  with  the  locality,  made  a strong  im- 
pression upon  his  boyish  mind,  and  no  doubt 
influenced  his  taste  for  Art  towards  that  parti- 
cular department  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
made  his  own,  for  there  was  scarcely  an  old  castle  or  ruined  chapel 
in  or  around  his  native  town  that  he  did  not  visit  and  sketch  when 
a boy.  By  the  advice  of  Graham,  director  of  the  “ Trustees’ 
Academy”  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  master  of  Wilkie  and  Allan, 
young  Roberts,  at  the  early  age  of  about  ten  years,  was  apprenticed 
to  a house-painter  named  Gavin  Beugo,  who,  having  once  followed 
the  business  of  a herald-painter,  probably  gave  the  lad  some  little 
instruction  in  drawing  : beyond  this,  we  believe,  he  has  never  been 
indebted  to  a single  individual  for  helping  him  onwards  in  the 
art  lie  has  practised  with  so  great  honour  to  himself,  and  so  instructively  and 
delightfully  for  others.  His  own  perseverance  and  unwearied  industry  have 
enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties  which,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
instruction,  arc  but  rarely  mastered. 

No  man  of  a rightly-constituted  mind,  who  has  risen  to  eminence  from 
comparative  obscurity,  ever  feels  ashamed  to  speak  of  his  humble  origin,  or  of 


the  trials  and  difficulties  he  lias  had  to  encounter  during  his  progress  through 
life;  nor  need  he.  The  world — or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  whose  good 
opinion  is  alone  worth  having — values  a man  for  what  he  is,  and  not  for  what 
his  progenitors  may  chance  to  have  been.  David  Roberts  is  one  of  those  who, 
when  the  occasion  demands  any  admission  of  the  kind,  makes  no  secret  of  his 
early  occupations  and  engagements.  Having  served  a long  and  wearisome 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  Beugo,  a harsh  and  overbearing  master,  we 
hear  of  him,  in  1818,  as  assistant  scene-painter  at  the  Pantheon,  a second-rate 
theatre  in  Edinburgh,  under  one  Dcarlove,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  In  the 
following  year  lie  became  principal  painter  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Glasgow,  and 
in  1820  and  1821,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh.  Before  the  latter  year 
expired,  his  fame  had  reached  the  cars  of  the  then  lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  the 
celebrated  Elliston,  who  offered  him  an  engagement  for  three  years,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  Clarkson  Stanfield:  it  is  a singular  circumstance  that  these 
two  fellow-labourers  should  have  lived  each  to  become  the  most  distinguished 
artist  in  his  respective  department,  and  both  to  attain  the  highest  academical 
honours.  The  remarks  we  made  in  the  biography  of  Stanfield  touching 
his  great  merits  as  a scene-painter,  apply  with  equal  justice  to  his  friend 
Roberts. 

From  this  point  of  time  the  history  of  Roberts  as  a painter  in  oils  really 
commences,  his  first  picture  being  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1824. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Society  of  British  Artists  was  iustituted ; 
both  Stanfield  and  Roberts  were  among  its  original  members  : here,  as  well  as 
at  the  British  Institution  and  the  Royal  Academy,  both  were  constant  exhi- 
bitors. But  all  who  remember  the  beautiful  series  of  pictures , for  they  could 
scarcely  be  called  scenes,  which  the  two  artists  produced  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  Theatres,  till  1 S30,  must  have  felt  how  greatly  these  pictorial 
works  influenced  public  taste  in  what  was  beautiful  in  scenic  art,  compared 
with  what  had  previously  existed. 

The  first  picture  exhibited  at  the  Academy  by  Roberts  was  a “View  of 
Rouen  Cathedral;”  this  was  in  1826.  Notwithstanding  the  incessant  demands 
upon  his  time  during  the  early  period  of  his  career,  he  found  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  visiting  the  continent,  for  many  of  his  exhibited  pictures  were 
subjects  sketched  in  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  while  his  own  native  land 
was  not  forgotten  : every  successive  year,  during  the  life-time  of  his  parents, 
did  he  visit  them,  and  on  these  occasions  he  was  accustomed  to  make  excur- 
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drawings  being  made  to  suit  the  text,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose  in  a 
work  of  this  character. 

Roberts  devoted  a portion  of  1832,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
year,  to  his  Spanish  tour;  and  after  visiting  Burgos,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Segovia^ 
Cordova,  Granada,  Malaga,  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and  Seville,  settled  down  "for  a 
time  in  the  last-named  city,  where,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  another 
artist-friend,  the  late  Sir  William  Allan,  he  painted  several  pictures  in  oil,  two 
of  the  principal  of  which  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd,  and  were  among 
the  Art-treasures  recently  collected  at  Manchester;  these  two  arc  “The 
Interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  during  the  ceremony  of  the  Corpus  Christi,” 
and  1 he  Tower  at  Seville,  called  ‘ the  Garalda.5  ’’  On  his  return  from  Spain 
in  the  latter  part  of  1833,  he  followed  the  series  of  beautiful  annuals  com- 
menced by  Prout,  and  continued  by  Harding,  which  were  published  by 
Jennings  under  the  title  of  “ The  Landscape  Annual.”  Roberts’s  contributions 
to  this  work  extended  over  four  consecutive  years,  and  with  the  exception  of 
John  Lewis’s  “ Sketches  in  Spain,”  they  are  almost  the  sole  pictorial  records 
we  have  of  that  romantic  anil  picturesque  country : they  have  been  copied,  or 
rather  pirated,  again  and  again.  A large  folio  volume  executed  in  lithography, 
many  of  them  by  Roberts  himself,  was  another  of  the  results  of  his  journey 
into  Spain.  One  of  the  best  pictures  that  have  come  from  his  easel  is  a 
Spanish  subject,  “ The  Chapel  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  Granada ;”  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1836,  and  was  purchased  by  the  late 
celebrated  connoisseur,  Mr.  Beckford,  of  Fonthill  Abbey.  This  work,  in  all 
probability,  was  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  the  means  of  liis  secession  from  the 
Society  ot  British  Artists, — of  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  for  some  time  vice- 
president,— and  ultimately  of  his  placing  himself  on  the  list  of  candidates  for 


admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was  necessary  to  with- 
, draw  from  his  old  colleagues  in  Suffolk  Street  to  render  himself  eligible  for 
election  into  the  academical  body,  for  by  one  of  the  standing  rules  of  the 
I Academy— and  the  sooner  it  is  expunged  from  the  statute-book  the  better,  it  is 
; a paltry,  illiberal  law— no  member  of  any  other  Art-institution  in  London 
I is  allowed  to  become  a candidate  for  the  Academy.  Stanfield  having  led  the 
way  already  in  this  move,  his  friend  Roberts  qualified  himself  for  followin'*'  in 
| the  same  steps  by  paying  the  fine  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  in  the  event  of  secession  by  one  of  its  members,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  a similar  sum  for  his  share  of  its  liabilities.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  question  how  far  these  two  pillars  of  that  institution  were  right  in  their 
withdrawal,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  interests  of  the  society  were  materially 
effected  by  their  absence  from  its  annual  exhibitions,  no  less  than  from  its 
councils.  So  long,  however,  as  honours  are  attainable,  most  men  will  strive  to 
reach  them  : moreover,  there  were,  we  believe,  other  causes  which  operated 
to  induce  Roberts  and  his  friend  to  act  as  they  did  in  this  matter.  The  former 
was  elected  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1838,  four  years  after  Stanfield  had 
, received  his  diploma  of  Academician. 

j But  before  the  election  of  Roberts  as  a junior  member  of  the  Academy,  he 
was  making  preparations  for  the  most  important  event  of  his  life,  namely,  a 
. journey  to  Palestine,  Egypt,  &c. : this  was  an  undertaking  he  had  long  con- 
templated, and  it  seems  to  have  been  entered  upon  solely  from  a love  of  artistic 
adventure  : for  although,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  he  had  not  vet  been 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Academy,  his  fame  was  not  only  well  established, 

| k'.’f'  h.c  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  leading  men  in  it  at  that  time, 
i Wilkie,  Turner,  Callcott,  Landseer,  &c. ; and  among  the  most  liberal  patrons 
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of  Art,  his  works  had  found  place  in  the  collections  of  Lord  Northwick,  the 
Duke  of  Bedlord,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  General  Phipps,  the  late  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  &c.  &c. 

Supplied  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Foreign-office  to  Colonel,  now 
General  Campbell,  Consul-general  for  Egypt,  Roberts  started  from  England  on 
his  great  and  hazardous  expedition  in  August,  1838,  taking  the  route  by  Paris 
and  Marseilles.  He  arrived  in  Egypt  at  the  period  of  the  year  that  is  termed 
“high  Nile,”  when  the.  Delta  is  under  water — a time  when  that  most  remark- 
able country  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  when  each  village,  mosque, 
and  temple  seems  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  reaching  Cairo  the 
traveller  found  the  consul  ready  to  afford  him  every  assistance  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  object;  indeed,  both  with  respect  to  this  journey  and  that  into  Spain, 
Roberts  received  the  most  flattering  marks  of  attention  from  the  British 
authorities;  some  of  those  to  whose  friendly  aid  he  was  indebted  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers, — as  Mr.  Mark,  Consul  at  Malaga,  Sir  John  Bracken- 
bury,  Consul  at  Cadiz,  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  Consul  at  Tangiers,  in  Barbai’y, — 
but  he  often  speaks  with  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  great  kindness  these  gentle- 
men showed  him  on  all  occasions. 

Roberts  ascended  the  Nile  in  a boat  fully  equipped,  provided  for  him  by 
Colonel  Campbell,  and  accompanied  in  a second  boat  by  Colonel  Nelley,  of  the 
99th  regiment,  and  a friend  of  the  latter  officer,  Mr.  Vanderhorst,  a British  West 
Indian.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  second  cataract  the  two  latter  gentlemen 
had  become  blind  from  opthalmia;  the  artist,  though  exposed  to  a burning  sun, 
and  constantly  sketching,  most  providentially  escaped  the  calamity : we  have 
heard  him  remark  that  he  never  enjoyed  better  health  than  during  the  period 
he  passed  on  the  Nile.  It  was  not  till  his  return  to  Cairo,  in  the  month  of 


December,  that  he  heard  of  his  election,  during  his  absence,  into  the  Academv 
as  Associate ; the  intelligence  reached  him  at  an  opportune  moment,  for  he  had 
been  left  so  much  by  himself  and  to  his  own  meditations  that,  as  he  once  told 
us,  he  had  “ begun  to  take  an  unfavourable  view  of  most  things.” 

In  February,  1839,  he  left  Cairo  in  the  company  of  two  friends,  Mr.  J.  Pell 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Kinnear,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  an  account  of  the  journey,* 
to  cross  the  desert  by  way  of  Suez,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Petra,  with  a caravan  of 
twenty-one  camels ; and,  including  themselves,  their  servants,  dragoman,  and 
Arabs,  as  mauy  men.  Such  a muster  seems  more  like  an  expedition  of  a preda- 
tory nature  than  a company  whose  primary  object  was  to  search  out  for  the 
picturesque — certainly  an  artist  has  rarely  gone  forth  to  his  labours  with  so 
imposing  a cavalcade.  Roberts  parted  from  Kinnear  at  Gaza,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  at  Easter,  when  pilgrims  assemble  in  the  sacred  city  to  witness  the 
descent  of  the  holy  fire — a monstrous  imposition,  and  to  bathe  in  the  river 
Jordan.  Having  visited  the  most  remarkable  places  from  “Dan  to  Becrsheba” 
illustrative  of  Biblical  history,  he  returned  to  Eugland  in  the  latter  part  of  1839, 
after  an  absence  of  about  sixteen  months. 

The  fruits  of  this  expedition  are  too  well  known  to  require  pointing  out — 
“ Roberts’s  Holy  Laud”  has  a world-wide  reputation ; nothing  of  a similar  cha- 
racter has  ever  been  produced  that  can  bear  comparison  with  it.  On  the  artist’s 
return,  he  submitted  his  drawings  to  that  “most  enterprising  and  prince  of  all 
publishers,”  Alderman  Sir  F.  G.  Moon,  who  arranged  with  him  to  bring  out  a 
work  illustrative  of  Scripture  history,  and  to  give  him  the  sum  of  £3000  for 
the  copyright  of  the  sketches,  and  for  superintending  their  reproduction  in 


* “ Cairo,  Petra,  and  Damascus,"  by  J.  W.  Kinnear.  Published  by  J.  Murray,  London. 


lithography,  a task  intrusted  to  Mr.  Louis  Iiaghe.  Now  this  sum  of  £3000 
seems  at  first  sight  a very  large  amount  to  receive,  but  when  we  consider  the 
toil  and  the  dangers  experienced  by  the  artist  in  collecting  his  materials,  and 
that  he  and  Iiaghe  were  occupied  nearly  eight  years  in  preparing  them  lor 
publication,  the  sum  dwindles  into  a very  insignificant  amount.  If  Roberts 
acquired  a large  increase  of  fame  by  his  labours,  the  publisher  found  the  specu- 
lation— scarcely  a speculation,  however,  it  was  a sure  success — most  profitable ; 
and,  as  for  substantial  honours,  (hose  awarded  to  the  latter  far  exceeded  any 
bestowed  on  the  painter ; diamond  decorations  from  emperors  and  kings  arc  the 
rewards  given  to  commercial  enterprise,  not  to  the  men  who  labour  with  pen  or 
pencil,  night  and  day,  in  the  quietude  of  their  study;  and  they  were  the 


i offerings  made  to  the  worthy  alderman,  while  the  painter  was  decorated 
with  the  crown  of  bay-leaves,  and,  a year  after  his  return,  was  elected  full 
| member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  If  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  neither 
; Roberts  nor  his  able  coadjutor,  Louis  Haghe,  has  derived  the  least  pecuniary 
advantage  from  the  sale  of  this  work,  notwithstanding  its  large  and  profitable 
circulation,  beyond  the  original  sum  paid  for  the  copyright  and  superintendence 
| of  production.  Perhaps  the  painter  never  expected  anything  more  than  what 
he  was  justly  entitled  to,  and  if  so,  he  has  not  been  disappointed;  but  he  cer- 
' tainly  did  not  expect  to  find  his  work  pirated  and  published  without  his  name 
I even  being  attached  to  it,  which  a publisher  of  Brussels  has  had  the  effrontery 
I to  do,  and  has  received  honours  from  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  as  if 
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for  an  original  work,  while  his  holiness  the  pope  has  conferred  a sacred  order  of 
merit  upon  this  very  unscrupulous  Belgian,  who  unquestionably  must  feel  proud 
of  an  honour  so  lightly  and  worthily  won. 

To  attempt  to  give  any  analytical  description  of  the  pictures  of  this  artist 
must  be  considered  a superfluous  task.  His  subjects  are  selected  from  the  finest 
examples  of  ancicut  architecture  which  Europe  possesses,  whether  ecclesiastical, 
civic,  or  domestic : his  drawing  is  truthful,  his  colouring  rich  and  brilliaut, 
while  the  interest  of  the  subjects  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  picturesque  groups 
of  figures,  vividly  and  characteristically  introduced.  In  some  of  the  Venetian 
views,  especially,  lately  exhibited,  we  felt  some  apprehension  he  was  quitting 
the  style  of  painting  which  had  gained  him  so  high  a reputation  for  one  more 


sketchy,  unfinished,  and  colourless ; it  seemed  as  if  he  adopted  the  plan  of  out- 
lining the  details  of  his  subjects,  both  figures  and  architecture,  with  a pencil 
dipped  in  lamp-black,  or  dark  neutral  tint,  before  colouring  them — a process  that 
gives  to  the  work  a hard,  formal  character : but  in  the  pictures  exhibited  this 
year,  and  the  last,  he  has,  iu  a great  degree,  reverted  to  his  old  practice,  to  the 
unqualified  satisfaction  of  his  numerous  admirers. 

Roberts  has  painted  but  few'  imaginary  pictures ; his  two  great  works  of  this 
class  are — “ The  Departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,”  engraved  many  years 
ago  by  Quillcy,  in  mezzotinto ; aud  “ The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romaus,”  reproduced  iu  chromo-lithography  by  Louis  Haghe ; they  arc  both 
grand  compositions — epic  poems,  they  may  be  called,  on  canvas. 
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No.  6.— SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 

Art  in  England  owes  much  to  “ Sir  Joshua he 
was  ever  consistent  in  enforcing  its  claims  to  due 
distinction ; and  when,  with  earnest  labour,  he  had 
won  for  it  an  honourably  recognised  position,  he,  by 
his  example,  upheld  the  character  of  the  artist,  and 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  was  “a  gentleman.” 
Plympton  may  boast  of  his  birth,  but  London  has 
more  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  residence. 

The  patient  self-culture  of  the  Devonshire  lad  in 
his  somewhat  dull  home  must  be  read  in  the  pages 
of  his  biographers,  and  he  has  had  many.  The  history 
shows,  as  usual,  “ that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,” 
and  how  little  comprehension  parents  sometimes  have 
ot  their  children’s  soul- struggles.  Ilis  continuous 
sketching,  aud  neglect  of  dull  school-routine  work, 
were  considered  as  waste  time  by  his  father,  when  he 
wrote  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  drawings,  “Done 
by  Joshua,  out  of  pure  idleness.”  How  frequently 
such  earnest  training  has  been  thus  stigmatised  by 
parents  who,  not  understanding  the  phrase,  “As 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines,”  imagine  that 
they  arc  to  bend  it  as  they  will ! Joshua  was 
“fated”  to  be  a painter — it  was  no  evil  fate  for 
him ; but  it  was  no  act  of  good  fortune  that  gave 
him  Hudson,  the  portrait  manufacturer,  for  his 
master — a complete  tradesman  in  Art,  without 
enthusiasm  or  fancy ; the  young  painter  possessed 
both,  and  Hudson  could  not  endure  the  success  his 
heterodox  disregard  of  mechanical  rule  evinced,  so 
they  parted,  little  pleased  with  each  other.  Reynolds 
went  to  Plymouth,  practised  there  for  some  years, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  returned  to  London, 
and  resided  for  a time  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  Cun- 
ningham thus  speaks  of  his  position  : — “ His  grow- 
ing fame  and  skill  acquired  aud  secured  friends,  and 
his  graceful  and  unpresuming  manners  were  likely 
to  forward  his  success ; he  was  polite  without 
meanness,  and  independent  without  arrogance.” 

Foreign  travel  expanded  Reynolds’s  miud  soon 
after  this,  and  his  remarks  on  the  great  continental 
galleries  evince  the  judgment  of  a sound  critic, 
combined  with  that  knowledge  of  the  practical  part 
of  Art  which  few  who  write  on  Art  possess.  He 
returned  in  October,  1752,  and  again  established 
himself  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  J.  T.  Smith  describes 
him  as  having  ouce  lived  in  the  large  house  behind 
No.  104,  in  the  lane:  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
Hogarth’s  father-in-law,  had  previously  resided  in 
it,  and  painted  the  staircase  with  allegorical  sub- 
jects ; Van  Nost,  the  sculptor,  then  inhabited  it, 
and  afterwards  Francis  llayman,  the  great  book- 
plate designer,  and  companion  of  Hogarth.  Malone 
describes  it3  situation  “nearly  opposite  to  May’s 
Buildings.”  At  this  period  the  locality  was  a 
favoiu-itc  one  for  artists,  and  in  a court  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  lane  was  the  first  “joint-stock”  Academy 
supported  by  English  artists  for  their  own  use, 
aud  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  10th  of  December,  1768,  with 
Reynolds  as  its  president,  knighted  on  the  occasion. 

Long  before  this  event  he  had  left,  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  to  reside  in  the  house,  now  No.  5,  on  the  north 
side  of  Great  Newport  Street,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved, in  1701,  to  Leicester  Square,  inhabiting  the 
house  now  used  for  the  Western  Literary  Institution 
(No.  47,  on  the  west  side):  here  he  kept  “open 
house”  for  the  best  literary  society — Johnson,  Gold- 
smith, Burke,  Garrick — all  who  made  the  era  famous 
were  welcome  to  his  house.  At  that  time  the 
square  was  “ aristocratic” — nay,  pastoral,  for  it  occa- 
sionally rejoiced  in  the  name  of  “ Leicester  Fields,” 
and  was  as  much  in  the  outskirts  of  London  as 
Bayswater  is  in  the  present  day.  The  square  itself 
was  a pleasant  garden,  and  our  sketch  of  the  house 
was  taken  thirty  years  ago,  when  trees  flourished 
there,  and  a statue  of  George  II.,  in  the  centre,  was 
opposite  bis  windows,  as  if  to  remind  the  President 
of  “ the  Royal”  Academy  that  Art  had  triumphed 
over  a sovereign  who  hated  poets  and  painters. 

His  studio  is  described  by  Cunningham  as  “ octa- 
gonal, some  20  feet  long,  16  broad,  and  about 
15  feet  high.  The  window  was  small  and  square, 
and  the  sill  9 feet  from  the  floor.  His  sitters’ 
chair  moved  on  castors,  and  stood  above  the  floor 
a foot  and  a half ; he  held  his  palettes  by  a handle, 
and  the  sticks  of  his  brushes  were  18  inches  long. 


He  wrought  standing,  and  with  great  celerity.  He 
rose  early,  breakfasted  at  nine,  entered  his  study  at 
ten,  examined  designs,  or  touched  unfinished  por- 
traits, till  eleven  brought  a sitter ; painted  till  four, 
then  dressed,  and  gave  the  evening  to  company.” 
Then  came  “ the  rough  abundance”  of  his  dinners, 
and  the  noisy  hilarity  of  his  guests;  “for,”  says 
Northcote,  “as  Sir  Joshua’s  companions  were  chiefly 
men  of  genius,  they  were  often  disputatious  and 
vehement  in  argument.”  But  age  came,  and  death 


thinned  the  numbers  of  the  talented  friends  who 
were  once  his  frequent  companions.  Cunningham 
has  a melancholy  story  of  his  last  days,  when  a 
little  bird  he  had  tamed,  and  talked  with  as  a friend, 
flew  from  an  open  window,  and  Reynolds  roamed 
lor  hours  about  Leicester  Square  in  a vain  search 
for  the  feathered  favourite,  rendered  doubly  dear  to 
the  old  man  by  his  loneliness. 

He  died  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1792,  and  a 
long  procession  of  ninety-two  carriages  followed  the 


REYNOLDS  S HOUSE,  LEICESTER  SQUARE. 


hearse  that  conveyed  his  body  from  the  house  he 
had  so  long  inhabited  to  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s. 
There,  among  other  great  names  in  Art,  the  last 
resting-place  of  Reynolds  may  be  noted.  Our  cut 
shows  the  grave- stones  as  they  lie  thickly  in  this 
spot.  What  names  are  upon  them  to  call  up  plea- 
sant memories  of  men  who  have  made  English  Art 
famous ! Lawrence,  West,  Dance,  are  on  the  upper 
stones ; Turner,  Barry,  Reynolds,  on  the  lower ; 
Fuseli,  Dawe,  and  Opic,  beside  them.  It  is  sacred 


crypt  of  st.  Paul’s  cathedral. 


We  bid  adieu  to  the  grave  of  our  great  countryman, 
remembering  the  noble  epitome  of  his  character  pro- 
nounced by  his  eloquent  friend,  Edmund  Burke — 
“ In  full  influence  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame, 
admired  by  the  expert  in  Art,  and  by  the  learned  in 
Science,  courted  by  the  great,  caressed  by  sovereign 
powers,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished  poets,  his 
native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour,  never  for- 
sook him,  even  on  surprise  or  provocation ; nor  was 
the  least  degree  of  arrogance  or  assumption  visible 
to  the  most  scrutinizing  eye  in  any  part  of  his 
conduct  or  discourse.” 


ground,  and  no  spot  of  “mother  earth”  can  show 
an  equal  number  of  names,  all  noted  in  a great  and 
ennobling  profession,  “ at  rest  from  their  labours.” 
Reynolds’s  tomb  is  the  third  from  the  spectators 
left  in  the  front  row  of  slabs.  There  is  a solemn 
influence  over  the  whole  scene — the  stronger  perhaps 
for  the  solitude  and  gloom  which  the  visitor  ex- 
periences immediately  after  the  turmoil  of  the 
busiest  of  London  thoroughfares,  which  he  has  just 
left  to  descend  into  these  vaults. 


A statue,  by  Flaxman,  is  placed  in  the  corridor 
beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  It  represents  Rey- 
nolds in  his  robes  as  president,  with  the  volume  of 
his  lectures  in  his  hand.  He  is  the  only  artist  so 
honoured  there,  and  the  simple  propriety  of  the 
figure  casts  into  shade  the  allegories,  “ and  such 
branches  of  learning,”  which  disfigure  many  other 
memorials  in  the  sacred  edifice.  It  is  a honest 
statue  of  an  Englishman,  by  a true  artist,  who, 
poetic  in  the  highest  sense,  could  also  feel  the  beauty 
of  simple  truth  where  truth  is  chiefly  valuable. 

F.  W.  Fairhoi.t. 
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ARTISTIC  COPYRIGHT. 

“ Not  very  long  ago,  an  artist  of  established  J 
repute,  whose  pictures  bear  high  prices,  was 
visited  by  a dealer;  and  the  following  brief 
conversation  took  place  between  them : — 

“ The  dealer. — ‘ I have  about  a dozen  paint- 
ings in  your  style  ; and,  if  you  will  give  about 
half  an  hour’s  touching  on  each  of  them,  and  sign 
them  with  your  name,  I will  give  you  .8500.’ 

“ The  artist. — ‘ Sir,  you  mean  to  tempt  me 
to  commit  an  infamous  fraud.  I request,  you 
will  instantly  leave  my  house.’ 

“ There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
dealer  did  without  the  artist;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  an  unscrupulous  ‘ brother  ’ was 
found  to  do  the  touching,  and  to  sign  the  name, 
at  much  less  cost  to  the  dealer.” 

This  paragraph  we  copy  from  the  number  of 
the  Art-Journal  for  December  last ;— and  in 
the  article  in  that  number  wherein  it  is  intro- 
duced as  a note,  we  stated  broadly  as  follows: — 

“ We  can  tell  where  Stanfields,  Turners,  Wards, 
and  Crcswicks,  as  well  as  Linnells,  are  hanging 
in  glory  upon  walls,  in  magnificently  furnished 
drawing-rooms,  or  in  spacious  galleries,  which 
these  artists  never  saw,  each  of  which  is  worth 
‘ about  six  pounds,’  but  for  which  their  unen- 
lightened owners  have  paid  hundreds.” 

The  paragraphs  in  question  point  to  one  of 
the  more  direct  and  obvious  of  the  many  evils 
that  have  arisen  out  of  the  unsettled  law  of 
copyright  in  works  of  Art ; but  we  have  copied 
them  here  because  they  show  the  evil  in 
that  precise  point  of  view  which  should  enable 
the  artist,  if  he  be  clear-sighted,  to  see  it 
on  two  sides.  Of  course,  it  is  apparent  enough, 
on  the  one  side,  how  much  the  artist  is  exposed 
to  suffer,  in  pocket  and  in  reputation,  by  such  a 
state  of  things  as  these  paragraphs  disclose; 
but  he  may,  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  be 
startled  by  them  into  inquiring  how  far  the 
practices  indicated  reflect,  from  the  other  side, 
certain  loose  and  questionable  practices  of  his 
own.  An  anecdote  like  the  above  might 
suggest  the  policy  of  examining  whether  the 
immoralities  which  invade  his  interests  have  to 
any  extent  derived  their  sanctions,  or  their 
opportunities,  from  irregularities  in  his  methods 
of  dealing.  It  is  important,  that  the  principles 
which  the  artist  seeks  to  establish  as  the  law 
of  security  to  himself,  shall  not  be  capable  of 
being  referred  to  as  sustaining  an  impeachment 
of  his  assumed  relations  to  others.  If  it.  be 
hoped  to  obtain  such  a law  of  copyright  as  will 
give  perfect  protection  to  the  artist  as  against 
the  pirate,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  law 
shall  be  so  framed  as  to  define  reasonably,  mid 
recognise  clearly,  the  rights  of  others  as  against 
the  artist  himself. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  clearly 
what  we  mean  by  these  hints,  in  the  course  of 
that  examination  which  we  propose  to  institute 
into  the  various  questions  seeking  for  solution 
by  means  of  the  movement  now  making  for  a 
summary  revision  of  the  law  that  affects  the 
property  in  works  of  Art.  For  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  discussion  on  the  several  points,  it 
will  be  convenient  that  we  should  go  into 
something  like  a statement  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  general  question. 

Our  readers  know,  that  the  sense  of  wrong 
under  which  the  artists  of  this  country  have 
long  suffered,  arising  out  of  the  insufficient 
amount  of  property  which  they  have  in  the 
productions  of  their  own  genius, — and  their 
indignation  at  the  frauds  perpetrated  against 
them,  under  shelter  of  the  defective  arrange- 
ments by  which  even  that  insufficient  amount  is 
secured, — have  found,  at  last,  what  they  have 
wanted  so  long — an  authoritative  exponent,  in 
the  person  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  For  a 
people  singularly  quick,  as  we  English  are,  at 
the  apprehension  of  a grievance,  we  are  a people 

curiously  slow  in  our  progress  towards  a remedy. 
In  the  history  of  a large  proportion  of  our 
natioual  redresses,  there  is  always  a period 
during  which  the  parties  complaining  have  been 
content,  apparently,  with  the  complaint  itself, 
and  have  accepted  the  right  of  that  complaint 
as  to  some  extent,  and  for  a time,  a satisfac- 
tion of  their  demands.  Most  of  our  great 
social  causes  have  had  their  many  victims,  ere 
they  found  their  one  efficient  apostle.  There 
comes  a time,  at  length,  however,  when  the 
widely  spread  feeling  of  an  injustice  suffered, 
begins  to  gather  towards  a practical  issue ; 
and,  in  the  present  case,  the  Society  of  Arts 
has  offered  itself  as  a conductor  to  the  float- 
ing discontent,  and  constituted  itself  the 
centre  of  that  combined  movement  which  is 
the  only  agency  that  can  command  a cure. 
The  office  is  a responsible  one, — but  one 
which  it  befits  the  character  and  position  of 
this  body  to  assume.  The  important  matter  is, 
that,  having  assumed  it,  the  society  shall  not 
overlook  the  responsibility  which  it  involves. 
They  who  undertake  to  collect  a scattered  body 
of  moral  forces,  with  a view  to  phenomenal 
action,  must  be  held  to  some  extent  answerable 
for  the  character  of  the  phenomena  produced. 
Just  because  it  is  probable  that  the  artists 
•would  not  have  been  able,  for  the  present,  to 
move  towards  their  end  without  the  help  of 
the  Society  of  Arts, — it  behoves  the  Society  of 
Arts,  which  has  set  them  in  motion,  to  see  that 
their  end  is  truly  attained.  The  Society  of 
Arts  would  scarcely,  we  presume,  offer  itself  as 
the  conductor  of  opinions  which  it  might  not  to 
some  reasonable  extent  control ; and  from  its 
corporate  chair  it  has  a clear  view  over  flic 
whole  field  of  the  inquiry.  Withifs  generality 
of  range  and  vision,  it  should  see  a peril,  where 
tlie  artist,  with  his  personal  views,  may  not. 
We  believe  we  can  show  this  body,  that  certain 
tendencies  in  the  nature  of  the  legislation  now 
sought,  involve  a danger  to  the  artist  whom  it 
seeks  to  serve, — the  danger,  that  his  interests 
may  be  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  his  claims, — 
and  that,  in  the  desire  to  secure  to  him  the  right 
of  way  over  too  large  a privilege,  the  way  chosen 
may  be  that  which  leads  him  out  of  his  market. 

To  proceed  with  our  narrative. — The  first 
step  taken  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  which  they 
had  taken  in  hand,  was,  the  appointment,  as  our 
readers  already  know,  of  a committee, embracing 
a large  amount  of  the  necessary  conditions,  to 
conduct  the  investigations.  This  committee, 
afterwastingsometime  in  doing  little  ornothing, 
as  is  the  manner  of  committees,  arrived  at  two 
measures  of  movement.  It  called  on  its  elected 
reporter,  Mr.  D.  Robertson  Blaine,  a barrister, 
to  furnish  it  with  a Report  explaining  the  exist- 
ing common  and  statute  laws  relating  to  the 
subject  of  artistic  copyright  -.—and  it  addressed 
to  the  body  of  artists  generally  a series  of 
questions,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  obtain 
from  them  the  statement  of  any  instances  of 
infringement  of  the  rights  derived  under  such 
laws, — so  far  as  there  might  be  any  to  infringe, 
— that  may  have  come  under  the  not  ice  of  each 
of  them  as  individuals.  The  artists  were  also, 
and  at  the  same  time,  invited  to  state  their 
individual  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  apply- 
ing a remedy  to  the  existing  imperfections  in 
the  copyright  law,  and  a check  to  the  fraudulent 
practices  which  find  impunity  under  it.  As 
was  expected,  the  answers  of  the  artists  dis- 
closed such  a state  of  things  as  furnishes  an 
imperative  argument  for  the  summary  inter- 
ference of  the  legislator.  In  the  uncertain  twi- 
light of  copyright  privilege,  a host  of  light- 
fingered  gentlemen  are  abroad  who  demand 
the  immediate  action  of  the  parliamentary 
policeman.  By  favour  of  an  undefined  law,  a 
set  of  predatory  practices  have  sprung  up, 
which  defy  at  ouce  the  producers  and  the  pur- 
chasers of  works  of  Art. 

In  addition  to  the  material  wrong  which  these 
practices  inflict  on  the  artist  in  common  with 
the  Art  collector,  they  have  this  further,  and 
yet  more  unhappy,  effect  for  the  artist  in  par- 
ticular,— that  they  tempt  him — and  too  success- 
fully— on  to  the  debateable  ground  whereon  , 

such  practitioners  find  their  prey.  Of  course,  we 
know  the  qualification  that  will  be  demanded  of 
us  here.  By  the  very  conditions  of  the  propo- 
sition, of  course  it  is  the  “ less  reputable  ” 
portion  of  the  artist  body  who  lend  themselves 
to  the  forgery  of  copies, — and  to  all  that  vile 
machinery  of  spurious  manufacture,  in  virtue  of 
which  no  eminent  artist  is  secure  against  larceny 
at  once  on  his  fame  and  on  his  profits,  and  no 
careless  or  incompetent  collector  safe  against 
the  degradation  of  his  collection.  But,  besides 
the  fact,  that  the  young  or  the  needy  artist  is 
painfully  exposed,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
temptation  of  being  seduced  into  the  class  of 
the  “less  reputable  ” by  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded, — it  rarely  happens,  that  a relaxation 
of  the  moral  code  comes  to  be  legally  tolerated 
in  any  branch  of  any  profession, — to  be  recog- 
nised as  a familiar  incident,  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy, — without  the  taint  sapping  upwards, 
and  exhibiting  itself,  at  times,  in  places  where 
it  should  be  least  expected.  The  pitch  that 
society  permits  itself  habitually  to  touch,  will,  | 

on  the  very  highest  authority,  defile  what  it 
touches, — and  what  it  touches  of  course  stands 
near  and  dangerous  neighbour  to  something 
just  above  itself.  The  theory  of  contagious 
dissemination  is  sound  doctrine  at  least  in 
morals. — Wherever  the  law  has  neglected  to 
draw  its  strong  border  lines,  the  merely 
theoretic  ones  that  embrace  an  unsettled  prac- 
tice are  disputable  at  will  and  removable  at 
convenience.  The  story  of  our  own  modern 
Art  and  artists  is  not  without  its  painful  illus- 
tration of  these  truths.  Our  readers  will 
scarcely  have  forgotten  a very  distressing  case 
which  took  place  not  many  years  ago,  wherein 
the  revelation  of  professional  malpractice  fell 
in  the  very  highest  Art-quarter.  The  wrong 
charged  belonged  essentially  to  that  same 
family  of  offences  the  known  existence  of 
which  led  the  dealer,  who  has  furnished  us 
with  the  dramatic  opening  of  our  article,  to  the 
door  of  an  artist  who  had  himself  sufficient 
scorn  of  all  such  immoralities  to  order  his 
summary  expulsion.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  extreme  peril  which  the  dealer  incurred 
of  being  kicked  in  this  particular  quarter,  his 
application  was  only  a fair  corollary  from  a state 
of  things  known  to  himself, — and  of  which  the 
example  we  are  now  alluding  to  furnished  the 
general  public  with  an  unexpected  proof.  The 
delinquent  in  the  painful  instance  in  question 
was  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the 
first  degree ; and  although  the  public  ex- 
posure in  his  case  necessarily  marked  him 
out  for  a victim,  yet  there  was  only  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  that  his  delinquency  not 
very  unfairly  represented  a set  of  practices 
which  had  been  looked  upon  with,  at  least,  in- 
dulgence, until  exhibited  in  the  strong  light  of 
this  exposure.  It  was  not  quite  confiaently 
felt,  that  there  was  all  the  distance  between  his 
offence,  and  the  average  doings  of  some  unim- 
peached branches  of  the  profession,  that  was 
expressed  in  the  large  amount  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation which  was  formulated  for  the  occasion. 

At  any  rate,  the  best  actual  security  for  right, 
in  this  very  busy  world  of  ours,  will  be,  to 
have  the  right  defined;  and  we  are  satisfied, 
that  the  high-minded  majority  in  the  artist 
body  desire"  the  settlement  of  all  questions 
relating  to  the  property  in  works  of  Art,  as 
much  on  the  moral  grounds  as  on  any  other. 

In  any  case,  the  Society  of  Arts,  we  repeat, 
received,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  the  questions 
which  they  circulated  amongst  artists,  a very 
large  body  of  instances  showing  that  the  pirate 
is  rampant  in  the  field  of  Art,  and  establishing 
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the  pressing  importance,  on  many  grounds,  of 
setting  the  Jaw  in  force  against  him.  That  the 
committee  of  this  society  have  refrained  from 
giving  publicity  to  all  or  any  of  these  instances, 
is  a matter  which  we  greatly  regret,  and  by  no 
means  understand.  The  reason  assigned  by 
themselves,  in  their  Report  to  the  Council,  for 
this  abstinence,  in  regard  to  transactions  which 
they  characterize  as  “wrongful  and  fraudulent 
acts,  is,  that  “the  communications  having 
been  received  confidentially,”  they  “are  pre- 
vented from  publishing  them.”  Now,  really, 
this  tenderness  towards  the  dealers  in  fraud, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  artist  making,  or  on 
that  of  the  society  receiving,  the  communica- 
tion, is  a refinement  on  the  code  of  honour 
which,  we  repeat,  passes  our  apprehension. 
We  have  heard,  certainly,  of  “ honour  amongst 
thieves,”— but,  “ honour  towards  thieves,”  is  a 
new  reading.  In  the  duel  of  the  swindler  with 
society,  it  is  something  very  like  giving  the 
swindler  the  choice  of  weapons.  Why  is  there 
to  be  anything  confidential  in  an  artist’s  state- 
ment that  some  man  has  picked  his  pocket  ? 
In  our  opinion,  the  Society  of  Arts  would  have 
done  its  work  better  if  it  had  published  every 
one  of  the  cases.  The  exposure,  rather  than 
the  concealment,  of  such  instances,  seems  to  us 
to  be  expressly  an  element  of  the  task  which 
they  have  undertaken.  Such  exposure  we  have, 
at  any  rate,  considered  a portion  of  the  business 
of  this  Journal  for  many  years; — and  we  have 
acted  on  it  with  great  success.  We  have  not 
felt,  that  the  interests  of  any  class  demanded  a 
delicate  forbearance  on  our  part  towards  the 
robber  class.  As  a consequence,  we  can  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
disturbed,  or  broken  up,  more  than  one  manu- 
factory of  “ ancient  masters,”— and  by  keeping 
prominently  before  the  public  the  delinquencies 
of  the  dealers  in  “ modern  artists,”  have  con- 
tributed, as  became  us,  our  part  towards  that 
growing  indignation  on  the  subject  which  has 
issued,  now,  in  this  movement  for  redress. — 
However,  since  the  Society  of  Arts  is  cautious 
of  bringing  the  weight  of  its  own  denunciation 
to  bear  against  the  pirate, — let  us  see,  by  re- 
ference to  the  Report  of  Mr.  Blaine,  what 
means  there  are  for  his  suppression  under  the 
law  as  it  at  present  stands. 

The  aggregate  of  productions  that  may  rea- 
sonably claim  protection  under  any  general  law 
of  copyright  relating  to  works  of  Art,  is  divisible 
into  three  classes.  The  first  and  highest  class 
is  composed  of  all  those  works  which  include— 
whatever  the  technical  Art-language  that  they 
speak— the  spiritual  element  of  design;— the 
works,  in  fact,  which  are  the  expression  of  the 
artist’s  individual  thought,  and  include  in  them- 
selves their  own  intellectual  germ.  The  second 
class  comprises  those  works  which  translate  a 
thought  not  their  own  into  another  Art-tongue 
which  they  use, — but  by  means  that  still  are 
Art  proper : — such,  for  instance,  as  the  draw- 
ing which  renders  in  the  flat  an  original  statue, 
or  presents  the  perspective  lines  of  an  archi- 
tectural mass  arranged  into  true  picture.  The 
third  class, — such  as  engraving,  in  its  various 
kinds,— translates  too,  but  performs  its  transla- 
tion by  mechanical  means, — and  so  provides  for 
the  wide  diffusion  of  an  original  thought,  and 
of  its  expressive  forms,  as  printing  does  in  the 
case  of  written  mind.  Unlike  literary  type, 
however,  the  great  difference  which  there  is 
between  one  man’s  engraving  and  another’s,  as 
a medium  of  translation,  shows  that  in  this 
class,  also,  there  is  an  Art  element,  which  may 
properly  be  made  the  subject  of  Art  copvright. 

— Now,  referring,  for  the  present,  to  tlie  first 
of  these  classes  only,— it  might  really  be  sup- 
posed, that  if  there  be  any  one  thing  more 
personal  to  a man  than  most  others, — anything 
most  intimately  and  absolutely  his  own, — any- 
thing of  which  the  beneficial  usufruct  to  him 
and  his,  as  against  all  others,  might  find  its 


justification  in  the  nature  of  the  property  itself, 
— it  should  be,  this  product  of  his  own  heart, — 
these  fruits  sprung  from  the  soil  that  God  gave 
to  himself  for  an  undisputed  possession,  and 
ripened  by  the  suns  of  his  individual  soul.  The 
only  way,  however,  by  which,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, a man  can  retain  a property  in  his  own 
thoughts,  in  this  land  which  is  so  jealous  of  the 
rights  of  property  in  general,  is,  by  shutting 
them  up  in  his  own  breast.  The  common  law 
gives  him  no  right  in  his  own  intellectual  crea- 
tions beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  home  in 
which  they  grew.  His  Art  pronunciations,  like 
other  forms  of  mental  expression,  once  abroad, 
and  they  belong  to  the  sparse  voces  which  are 
held  to  be  irreclaimable  in  all  senses,  because 
they  are  so  in  one.  The  common  law  deals  with 
these  things  because  of  their  transcendental 
nature,  as  it  deals  with  things  that  are  ferce 
naturw, — all  men  may  run  them  down,  and  feed 
on  them.  According  to  Mr.  Blaine, — who, 
as  we  have  stated,  has  gone  into  the  whole 
law  of  the  subject, — by  the  common  law 
of  England,  no  copyright  protection  exists 
in  favour  of  works  of  Art,  beyond  that 
which  forbids  their  piratical  publication  by 
another  so  long  as  the  author  shall  not  him- 
self have  published  them.  Now,  a slight 
matter  constitutes  publication,  in  the  legal 
definition, — exhibition,  for  instance,  on  any 
walls  to  which  the  public  have  access. — At 
common  law,  everybody,  we  repeat,  is  free  to 
steal  a work  of  Art  the  moment  it  comes 
abroad ; — which,  of  course,  is  pretty  nearly 
equivalent,  so  far  as  common  law  is  concerned, 
to  shutting  up  the  Arts  of  the  country.  What, 
then,  has  the  statute  law  done  for  the  artist, 
in  correction  of  the  common  law?  Why,  if 
Mr.  Blaine’s  law  be  good,  simply  nothing : — 
or,  at  all  events,  the  very  next  thing  to  it. 

The  only  protection  given  to  painters  by  the 
legislature,  is,  that  which  they  derive  under  the 
act  known  to  lawyers  as  Hogarth’s  Act,  and  to 
the  public  by  the  plate  which  he  engraved  in 
commemoration  of  that  act, — and  under  the 
several  acts  passed  to  amend  it.  Hogarth, 
however,  was  an  engraver  as  well  as  a painter. 

“ It  was  his  engravings  that  were  pirated ; 
and  his  act  was,  therefore,  framed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  his  own  case,  and  those 
of  other  artists  similarly  placed.”  The  legis- 
lation which  we  owe  to  him  gives  no  pro- 
tection to  pictures  or  drawings,  as  such ; 
— but  defends  them  against  piracy  only 
for  the  purposes  of  engraving  from  them. 

By  virtue  of  certain  Acts  passed  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  the  sculptor  has  a fourteen 
years’  term  of  copyright  in  new  works  of  sculp- 
ture, on  certain  conditions  to  be  by  him  ful- 
filled,— and  a further  term  of  fourteen  years, 
in  case  he  shall  be  living  at  the  expiration  of 
the  first  term,  and  shall  not  have  parted  with 
his  copyright  in  the  meantime.  The  conditions 
which  must  be  strictly  fulfilled  by  him,  on  pain 
of  the  forfeiture  of  his  copyright,  are, — that 
he  shall  cause  his  name  to  be  put  on  his  work 
before  the  same  shall  be  published, — and  also 
the  date  of  such  first  publication.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  insufficiency  of  this  certain  term 
of  only  fourteen  years, — and  it  is  all  in  which 
the  sculptor’s  family  take  any  interest,  unless 
he  himself  shall  outlive  it ; whereas  forty-two 


years  are  given  to  books,  and  twenty-eight,  to 
pictures  under  the  Eugravings  Acts  already 


mentioned, — in  regard,  we  say,  to  its  insuffi- 
ciency in  the  sculptor’s  case  most  particularly, 
Mr.  Blaine  states  a strong  argument,  drawn 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sculptor’s  prac- 
tice. “ It  frequently  happens,” — he  says,  most 
truly— “that  a sketch  is  made  of  a statue 
which  is  not  commissioned  for  many  years  after- 
wards. Now,  to  insure  his  copyright  in  such 
sketch,  or  first  model,  it  seems,  that  the  artist 
must  place  his  name  and  date  upon  it  when  he 
first  publishes  or  exhibits  it.  The  first  four- 


teen years’  copyright  runs  from  that  day, — 
and  may,  therefore,  expire  before  the  work  has 
been  executed  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  con- 
sequently when,  so  executed,  it  would  be  en- 
titled to  no  copyright.” — It  may  be  added, 
that  the  works  of  sculptors  are  very  generally 
pirated  by  a class  of  persons  against  whom  the 
existing  laws,  such  as  they  are,  afford  but  a 
useless  remedy,  such  as  it  'is.  The  wandering 
Italian  who  parades  his  piracies  through  all  the 
public  streets,  and  robs  the  sculptor  of  a por- 
tion of  his  profits  by  means  of  a distortion  of 
his  art,  is  admirable  as  a test  of  the  latter’s 
patience,— but  scarcely  tempts  the  summons 
for  penalties  or  the  action  for  damages.  “ How 
defective  the  present  Sculpture  Copyright  Acts 
are  in  this  respect,”  says  Mr.  Blaine,  “ may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  only  one  reported 
case  arising  under  these  acts  is  to  be  found. 
The  instances  of  piracy  are  constant ; but  sculp- 
tors have  wisely  submitted  to  the  invasion  of 
their  rights,  rather  than  embark  in  litigation 
with  men  of  straw.” 

This,  then,  with  the  exception  of  some  very 
slight  and  nearly  profitless  relief  offered  under 
the  Useful  and  Ornamental  Designs  Acts,  is 
all  that  legislation  has  done  in  correction  of  the 
common  law,  with  a view  to  enlarging  the 
estate  of  artists  in  their  own  productions.  The 
existing  protection,  now  that  it  comes  to 
be  looked  into,  appears  to  be  even  less  than 
was  believed.  In  such  a state  of  the  law, 
there  is  no  property  which  can  with  any  cer- 
tainty be  made  the  subject  of  an  action.  With- 
out the  further  aid  of  the  legislature,  there  is, 
we  repeat,  no  remedy,  for  either  producer  or 
purchaser,  against  the  pirate: — as  was  most 
strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  final  failure  of 
justice  in  the  recent  case  of  The  Queen  v.  C/oss. 

The  bill  now  prepared  on  the  artists’  behalf, 
proposes  to  sweep  away  in  a body  the  whole  of 
the  subsisting  legislation — at  once  insufficient 
and  inoperative — in  the  matter  of  copyright 
in  Art, — and  to  replace  the  variety  of  acts  thus 
repealed  by  one  uniform  and  comprehensive 
enactment.— The  subjects  of  the  proposed 
new  Copyright  Law  are  described  as  being, 

“ all  drawings  and  pictures,  models  and  works 
of  sculpture,  and  carving,  architectural  plans, 
sections  and  elevations,  etchings,  engravings, 
woodcuts,  lithographs,  photographs,  and  all 
other  works  of  the  Eine  Arts,  made  by  any 
means  or  process,  either  separate  or  combined, 
now  known,  or  which  hereafter  may  be  in- 
vented — and  to  the  author  of  every  such 
work  and  his  assigns,  with  an  exception,  to 
be  hereafter  referred  to,  is  given  a copyright 
therein  for  the  term  of  the  author’s  natural 
life,  and  for  thirty  years  after  his  death. 

It  is  explained  "by  the  bill,  that,  “ in  cases 
where  any  work  of ‘Eine  Art  shall  have  been 
first  designed  by  the  author  thereof,  the  copy- 
clude 


right  in  every  such  work  shall  mean  and  include 
the  exclusive  right  of  copying,  reproducing  and 
multiplying  the  same,  or  the  design  thereof,  by 
any  means,  of  any  size,  or  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever ; and,  where  any  work  of  Fine  Art 
shall  not  have  been  first  designed  by  the  author 
thereof,  the  copyright  therein  shall  mean  and 
include  only  the  exclusive  right  of  copying,  re- 
producing, or  multiplying  the  same  work  of  any 
size.” — The  first  part  of  the  enactment  em- 
bodied in  this  explanatory  form  is  a very 
stringent  one  indeed, — and  will  hit  a great 
number  of  practitioners  whose  practices  can 
by  no  stress  of  fair  interpretation  be  stigma- 
tized as  piracies,  and  attack  a variety  of  interests 
which  have  no  desire  to  sustain  themselves  by 
dishonourable  means.  If  we  understand  it 
rightly,  no  person  would  be  legally  able,  under 
its  interdict,  to  make  any  drawing  or  engraving, 
“for  any  purpose”  of  public  information  or 
public  gratification,  of  such  a public  edifice, 
for  instance,  as  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  new  Houses 
ot  Parliament,  or  of  any  portion  thereof,  with- 
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out  Sir  Charles’s  consent  (in  writing,  as  by  a 
subsequent  enactment  is  required),  previously 
obtained. — Another  effect  of  this  clause,  if 
we  read  it  rightly,  will  be,  to  throw  us 
back  upon  the  willow-pattern  which  mingled 
so  wieraly  in  the  dreams  of  our  youth, — and 
j has  been  receding  more  and  more  from  our 
memories  of  that  time,  as  new  views  of  ceramic 
illustration  usurped  its  place.  The  whole  field 
of  Art  manufacture,  which  has  had  such  rapid 
i development  amongst  us  of  late,  will  be  thrown 
out  oi  cultivation  by  the  enactments  of  this 
bill.  The  bill,  if  it  shall  grow  into  an  act,  will 
set  up  its  snares  all  over  that  field;  and  the 
1 Art  manufacturer,  not  knowing  where  he  is  safe 
on  its  high  grounds,  will  retire,  as  we  have 
said,  upon  his  old  wild  walk  among  the  willows. 
— However,  there  is  retribution  in  this  matter. 
As  the  Art  manufacturer  may  not  copy  a statue, 
nor  a landscape,  nor  an  edifice,  nor  an  Art 
device  of  any  kind,  on  a vase  or  on  a porcelain 
dish, — so,  the  artist  will  lose  one  obvious  in- 
strument for  the  circulation  of  his  fame,  as 
j well  as  a means  whereby,  without  injury  to 
any  interests  of  his  own,  he  may  be  (as  the 
true  artist  should  desire  to  be)  ministerial  to 
the  Art-education  and  Art-enjoyment  of  the 
1 people. 

It  is  in  the  right  spirit,  however,  that  the 
bill  proceeds  to  extend  the  copyright  privi- 
lege, whatever  it  may  be,  to  all  places,  in  or 
out  of  the  British  dominions,  and  to  all  artists, 
whether  British  subjects  or  aliens  : — and  then, 
it  declares,  that  “upon  any  sale,  exchange, 
gift  or  bequest,  of  any  work  of  Art,  in  which 
there  shall  be  a subsisting  copyright,  by  the 
proprietor  of  such  copyright,  such  right  shall 
not  pass  with  the  possession  of  such  work,  un- 
less his  intention  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
such  copyright  be  expressly  declared  in  writing 
for  that  purpose.”  To  certain  considerations 
connected  with  the  policy  of  this  enactment 
we  shall  have,  at  a later  period  of  this  article, 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. — Infringe- 
ment of  copyright,  in  whomsoever  vested,  is  by 
the  bill — as  we  hope  it  will  be  by  the  new  act 
— made  a misdemeanour, — punishable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  by  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  for  a term  which  is  not 
to  exceed  two  years — in  addition  to  penalties 
and  forfeitures  of  other  kinds. — The  forging, 
or  altering,  of  the  name,  initials,  monogram, 
or  other  signature,  on  a work  of  Art, — or  the 
uttering  of  any  such  work,  knowing  it  to  have 
been  so  fraudently  dealt  with, — the  offence  for 
which,  it  seems,  under  the  existing  law,  the 
Courts  could  not  reach  Mr.  Closs, — is  by  the 
proposed  new  act  made  felony,  and  visited  with 
transportation  for  life  as  its  maximum  penalty, 
or  a range  of  alternative  penalties  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Court,  but  the  lowest  of  which 
is  to  be  au  imprisonment  of  two  years. — In 
reference  to  this  enactment,  it  is  necessary  to 
state,  that  Section  VI.  of  the  proposed  act 
renders  the  affixing,  “legibly  and  permanently,” 
of  the  author’s  “ name,  initials,  or  monogram,” 
on  the  face,  or  some  other  conspicuous  part, 
of  a work  of  Art,  necessary  to  Ins  acquisition 
of  any  copyright  therein ; and,  iu  the  case  of 
etchings,  engravings,  lithographs,  photographs, 
or  works  made  by  any  other  process  whereby 
prints  or  copies  may  be  mechanically  or  chemi- 
cally multiplied  indefinitely,  the  copyright  in 
the  work  is  to  be  forfeited  unless  the  name, 
initials,  or  monogram,  be  impressed  on  each 
individual  print  or  copy. 

Before  the  publication  of  any  impression 
from  an  incised  plate,  the  bill  requires,  that 
public  notice  shall  be  given,  by  printed  pro- 
spectus or  advertisement,  of  the  number  of 
proofs  or  other  first  impressions  intended  to  be 
taken  from  such  plate, — and  in  default  of  such 
notice,  not  more  than  fifty  are  to  be  taken. 
All  such  proofs  and  other  first  impressions  are 
to  be  numbered  from  One  upwards  consecu- 

tively,  and  the  number  is  to  be  legibly  and 
permanently  stamped  on  every  such  proof  or 
first  impression. — Anv  person  wrongfully  num- 
bering, or  altering  tfie  number  on,  any  such 
proof  or  impression,  or  uttering  such  proof  or 
impression  with  a knowledge  that  it  has  been 
so  dealt  with,  is  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanour, and  punished  by  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  for  a term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  besides  incurring  a penalty  of 
not  less  than  ten  pounds.  This  clause  in  the 
bill  we  reserve  also  for  a few  remarks, — toge- 
ther with  that  which  immediately  follows  it, 
in  case  we  rightly  understand  its  intended 
effect. — “ Where  tnc  author  of  an  engraving , 
(the  italics  are  ours,)  or  any  other  work  of 
Pine  Art,  * * * * shall  have  sold  or  other- 
wise parted  with  the  possession  of  such  work,  if 
any  material  alteration  shall  afterwards  be  made 
thereof,  by  repair,  addition,  or  otherwise,  no 
person  shall  be  at  liberty,  during  the  life  of  the 
author  of  such  work,  without  his  consent,  to 
make  or  knowingly  to  sell  or  publish  for  sale 
any  copies  of  such  work  so  altered  as  aforesaid, 
or  of  any  part  thereof.” — The  language  here  is 
vague  and  enigmatical ; but  findiug  it  in  the 
connection  that  we  do,  we  are  led  to  conjecture 
that  its  intention  is,  that  of  helping  to  give 
effect  to  certain  one  of  the  objects  avowedly 
put  forward  by  the  Society  of  Arts  as  bases  of 
the  legislation  which  they  seek : — “ To  guard 
the  public  against  * * * * the  passing  off, 
fraudulently,  retouched  engravings  as  first 
proofs,  &c., — or,  as  the  works  of  the  original 
engraver,  though  retouched  by  other  hands.” 
As  we  have  said,  we  shall  have  to  return  to  the 
matters  here  involved, — for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring to  call  to  them  the  very  serious 
consideration  of  the  artist  body,  ere  the  fatal 
blow  to  their  interests  thereby  threatened  be 
struck.  Better  no  legislation  at  all,  than  legis- 
lation in  a spirit  like  this.  Better  that  the 
artist  should  resignedly  accept  his  present  con- 
dition, with  all  its  uncertainties  and  drawbacks, 
than  escape  from  the  one  and  the  other  by  com- 
mercial suicide.. 

Here,  then,  is  a bill  which,  however  it  may  err 
in  some  respects,  will,  at  least,  should  it  take  the 
shape  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  be  so  worded 
as  to  carry  out  its  own  objects,  give  to  the  artist 
and  his  family  a reasonable  amount  of  property 
in  the  work  of  his  head  and  of  his  hands,  and 
au  effectual  weapon  against  the  fraudulent 
invader  of  that  property*.  To  every  work  of  Fine 
Art  there  will,  for  the  future,  attach  as  its  incident 
an  exclusive  proprietary  right,  originating,  of 
course,  iu  the  author,  and  which  he  can  assert 
for  himself  and  assign  to  others. — It  is  at  this 
point  of  assignment,  however,  and  of  the 
artist’s  relations  to  others  which  it  affects,  that 
certain  questions  arise  which  we  think,  as  we 
have  said,  the  former  will  do  well  very  carefully 
to  consider  ere  he  commits  himself  to  final 
legislation  on  the  subject. 

In  that  uncertainty  which  has  existed  as 
to  an  artist’s  own  right  in  his  works,  it  can- 
not be  surprising  that  uncertainty  should 
have  prevailed  as  to  what  he  passed  to  others, 
— and  that  a loose  and  unsettled  state  of  things 
should  have  begotten  a loose  and  unsettled 
practice.  In  this  laxity  of  practice,  however, 
it  will  not,  we  think,  be  difficult,  in  the  end, 
to  show,  that  the  pirate  has  found,  as  we  began 
this  article  by  remarking,  at  once  his  opportu- 
nities, and  such  amount  of  merely  logical  jus- 
tification as  suits  the  morality  of  a pirate.  By 
some  it  has  been  held,  that  1 he  artist  who  sold 
a work  of  Art,  sold  it,  as  he  would  any  other- 
chattel — a house,  or  a horse, — with  all  its  mate- 
rial incidents  attaching ; by  others  the  works 
so  sold  have  been  dealt  with  after  a fashion  which 
reduces  what  the  purchaser  bought  to  little 
more  than  the  right  to  hang  them  on  his  walls. 
A set  of  proprietary  rights  have  been  assumed 
to  be  reserved  by  the  painter  over  a picture 

for  which  a collector  had  paid  a large  price, 
that  wrould  assuredly  have  diminished  the  price 
by  so  much  ( supposing  the  sale  to  have  taken 
place  at  all),  in  case  the  collector  had  known 
how  limited  a portion  of  the  property  in  the 
picture  it  was  which  he  was  expected  to  receive 
in  exchange.  However  spiritual  a possession  a 
work  of  Art  may  be,  it  is  by  its  material  inci- 
dents alone,  that  the  law  can  deal  with  it  as 
property ; and  to  attempt  to  deal  with  these 
on  conditions  different  from  such  as  the  law 
applies  to  other  properties,  will  be  found  diffi- 
cult in  practice,  and,  as  we  believe,  highly 
injurious  in  its  consequences. — Now,  we  can 
imagine  a man  desiring  to  sell  a horse,  and 
reserve  to  himself  the  right  to  run  it  at  all  the 
public  races,  and  the  property  in  the  stakes 
which  it  shall  win, — but  we  cannot  imagine 
his  very  easily  finding  a purchaser  on  such 
terms.  Just  such,  however,  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  interpretation  put  by  artists  on 
a bargain  in  which  the  buyer  believed  he  was 
a buyer  of  the  whole. — Nay,  so  far  is  the  illus- 
tration from  being  too  highly  coloured,  that  it 
is  not  highly  coloured  enough.  The  artist  has 
claimed,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  even  more 
than  this : he  has  claimed  the  right  to  breed 
from  the  horse — or  picture — too ! 

We  have  never  doubted,  for  ourselves,  that, 
according  to  all  the  analogies  and  moralities 
of  the  case,  in  every  contract  between  an  artist 
and  his  customer  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  a 
work  of  Art,  the  work  passes  with  every  pro- 
perty inherent  in  it, — subject  to  such  express 
reservation  of  any  such  property  or  properties  as 
may  be  agreed  on  at  the  time  between  the  par- 
ties contracting.  The  purchaser’s  property  in  the 
thing  bought  and  delivered  is  to  be  lessened, 
not  enlarged,  by  any  speciality  in  the  terms. 
That,  in  the  absence  of  a general  declaration 
by  law',  or  a particular  declaration  in  the  con- 
tract, seems  to  us  the  reason  of  the  transaction. 
— Works  of  high  Art,  like  all  the  works  of  mind, 
after  the  law  has  clothed  them — as  it  should — 
with  a property  which  may  be  made  the  subject 
of  bargain  and  sale,  have  still  this  resulting 
gain  to  their  authors  over  property  of  all  other 
kinds : — there  is  a portion  of  them — and  that 
the  best — which  cannot  be  sold.  Whatever 
facilities  legislation  may  create  for  enabling  the 
artist  to  deal  as  chattel  with  the  productions  of 
his  thought,  there  is  yet  that  about  them  which 
legislative  omnipotence  cannot  makeinto  chattel. 
Alienate  all  you  may  of  a great  author’s  works, 
— aud  the  author  is  still  rich  by  virtue  of  them. 
Pass  all  you  can, — and  the  artist  yet  retains 
a possession  in  his  w'ork  that  no  bargain  and 
sale  can  reach.  The  fame  that  belongs  to  a 
work  of  genius,  the  conveyancer  is  not  subtle 
enough  to  transfer : — the  consciousness  that 
belongs  to  it,  he  must  quit  his  desk  to  under- 
stand. It  is  just  because  of  this  transcen- 
dental character  of  a work  of  Art,  that  it  has 
seemed  difficult  to  clothe  it  with  the  tangibi- 
lities of  property.  This,  however,  the  law  does 
in  its  own  way.  Unable  to  deal  with  the 
property  in  the  thought,  it  deals  as  a chattel 
with  the  form  in  which  the  thought  is  em- 
bodied ; and  in  clothing  it  with  the  rights  of 
property,  subjects  the  work  also  to  its  liabilities, 
lie  who  buys  it,  like  him  who  buys  anything  else, 
buys  whatever  can  be  legally  done  with  it, — 
unless  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  he  agrees  to 
buy  something  less.  The  Society  of  Arts  seem 
to  us  to  have  recognised  the  true  principle  in  the 
exception  at  which  we  before  hinted,  as  made 
by  them  in  their  general  rule  with  regard  to 
copyright.  That  exception  relates  to  the  case 
of  portraits. — “The  Copyright  in  all  por- 
traits of  persons  which  shall  hereafter  be 
made  or  taken  * * * * for  pecuniary  lewurd  to 
the  maker  or  taker  thereof,  * * * * shall,  upon 
payment  of  such  reward,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  express  contract  to  the  contrary , become  the 
property  of  the  person  by  whom  such  payment 
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shall  have  been  made.”  We  have  been  informed, 
indeed, — we  knownot  howtruly, — that  eventhis 
exception  has  been  struck  out  of  an  amended 
draft  of  the  artists’  bill.  This,  if  it  be  fact, 
illustrates  curiously  enough  the  inconvenience  of 
lighting  against  a principle.  The  framers  of  the 
bill  would  seem  to  have  perceived,  that  to  let  the 
enemy  get  a lodgment  at  this  point,  was  to  give 
up  to  him  the  whole  of  the  defences.  The  entire 
question  was  probably,  on  further  examination, 
felt  to  be  surrendered  by  the  admission  which 
the  exception  made.  Rather,  therefore,  than 
carry  out  to  its  consequences  the  principle  let 
in  by  that  exception,  they  surrender  the  excep- 
tion itself; — though  this  absurdity,  which  it  is 
clear  they  had  not  originally  overlooked,  is  the 
result : — The  man  who  orders  an  art  copy  of 
himself  for  the  use  of  his  family,  and  pays  its 
price,  acquires,  at  law,  no  further  right  in  the 
transmission  of  his  own  face,  foolish  or  other- 
wise, than  the  right  to  hang  the  individual  copy 
in  his  house.  The  right  to  do  whatever  else  can 
be  done  with  the  Art-creation  which  came  of  this 
desire  for  family  commemoration,  remains  with 
the  artist  employed  to  realize  the  desire, — as 
against  the  laraily!  The  unobtrusive  sitter, 
whose  appeal  to  Art  went  no  further  than  for 
sucl)  help  as  it  can  give  towards  keeping  alive 
the  fading  memories  in  the  home  that  he  must 
one  day  leave,  may  find,  that  by  means  of  his 
pious  aspiration  he  has  incurred  the  immortality 
of  the  print  shops,  whether  he  will  or  no.  To 
a certain  extent,  and  for  certain  purposes,  he  has 
created  rights  over  his  own  person,  adverse  to 
himself ! — The  framers  of  the  bill  have  contrived 
to  apply  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved,  by  the  admission  first  and  rejec- 
tion afterwards  of  this  exception. 

For,  as  we  have  seen, — generally, — the  artists 
have  chosen — as,  of  course,  they  may — to  shift 
the  assumption  from  the  ground  on  which  we 
lay  it.  By  the  new  act  which  they  demand, 
the  sale  ot  a work  of  Art  is  to  pass  nothing 
more  than  can  be  carried  bodily  away, — all  else 
remaining  with  the  author.  ’ Whatever  the 
purchaser  obtains  by  his  purchase  more  than 
the  mere  thing — picture,  or  statue — which  he 
can  so  cart  or  carry  off',  must  be  gained  by 
terms  of  enlargement  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract,— instead  of  the  reservation  of  any  of  the 
inherent  properties  of  a bargained  and  sold 
chattel  being  by  him  surrendered  only  by  terms 
of  diminution.  “ Upon  any  sale,  exchange, 
gift,  or  bequest  of  any  work  of  Art,  in  which 
there  shall  be  a subsisting  copyright,  by  the 
proprietor  of  such  copyright,  such  right  shall 
not  pass  with  the  possession  of  such  work, 
unless  his  intention  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  such  copyright  be  expressly  declared  in  writ- 
ing for  that  purpose.” 

Now,  so  far  as  the  mere  principle  of  the  thing 
is  concerned,  it  signifies  little  which  way  the 
matter  be  taken,  so'that  it  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. When  the  law  comes  in  to  define,  it  may 
make  its  definition  where  it  will,  so  that  the  defi- 
nition be  clear  and  notorious.  As  all  parties  will 
know  what  they  are  doing,  there  will  be  no 
wrong  done  in  one  view  of  the  case  more  than 
in  the  other.  The  only  difference  will  be,  that 
he  who  bays  at  all  will  know  that  he  buys  less, — 
and  so,  will  pay  less. — But,  we,  who  have  very 
anxiously  at  heart  the  interests  of  artists,  en- 
treat them  seriously  to  consider  how  far  that  dif- 
ference will  affect  "their  relations  to  the  patrons 
of  Art.  The  artist  will  readily  agree  with 
us,  of  course,  in  such  general  propositions  as, 
that  he  would  profit  little  by  the  assertion  of 
a privilege  which  should  greatly  narrow  his 
market, — that  nothing  is  gained  by  maintaining 
the  right  to  a watercourse,  if  it  lie  maintained 
by  damming  up  the  stream.  We  are  intimately 
persuaded,  both  by  the  reasoning  on  the  case 
and  by  facts  within  our  own  knowledge,  that 
the  sale  of  works  of  Art  will  be  very  materially 
diminished  by  the  manner  in  which  this  bill 
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proposes  to  deal  with  the  copyright  that  is  ob- 
tained under  it.  There  are  whole  classes  of 
purchasers  whom  we  verily  believe  this  law 
would  send  at  once  into  other  markets.  The 
modern  artist, — who  is  not  an  unwise  person- 
age in  his  generation, — has  not  overlooked  the 
fact,  that  a race  of  picture-buyers  have  arisen 
iu  our  great  commercial  towns,  many  of  whom 
are  impelled  into  the  Art-market  by  pretty 
much  the  same  motives  that  take  them  into 
other  markets  where  a commodity  is  to  be 
bought  and  sold,  and  a profit  made.  They 
have  learnt  to  look  on  modern  pictures  as  a 
good  investment, — and,  yearly  more  and  more, 
a ready  one.  How  much  the  painters  of  modern 
pictures  have  been,  and  are,  benefited  by  the 
existence  and  growth  of  such  a class,  they 
know : — what  shall  be  thought,  then,  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  legislation  which  goes  to  strip  a 
work  of  Art  of  its  most  marketable  qualities, 
and  so  gives  up  the  class  ? — Even  among 
the  more  tasteful  and  luxurious  buyers  of 
pictures, — those  who  were  the  more  ancient 
patrons  of  Art,  and  will  always  be  the  true 
ones, — how  many  do  the  artists  think  will 
continue  to  pay  large  prices  for  works  of  Art 
when  it  is  known  that  they  are  encumbered 
with  such  conditions  ? How  many  will  consent 
to  buy  a property  over  which  the  seller  retains 
a property  nearly  as  large  as  their  own  ? How 
many  will  hang  on  their  walls  that  over  which 
some  stranger  outside  has  a right  concurrent 
with  theirs  ? Who  will  put  pictures  up  in  his 
home  which  the  artistmaytake  down  to  engrave? 
We  know,  ourselves,  many  who  will  not : — who 
will  be  no  buyers  of  works  of  Art  with  such 
incidents. — We  remarked  some  little  way 
back,  that,  under  such  a view  of  the  law,  the 
buyer  of  a picture  buys  little  more  than  the 
privilege  to  hang  it  on  his  walls ; but  this  was 
too  favourable  a statement  of  the  case, — for  he 
does  not  buy  the  whole  of  that.  The  right  to 
engrave  reserved  by  an  artist,  to  be  worth  any- 
thing to  himself,  must  include  the  right  to 
have  the  picture  away  from  the  walls  of  him 
who  has  paid  for  it  during  all  the  months  or 
years  that  may  be  necessary  to  Ike  completion 
of  the  engraving ! 

There  are  so  many  points  at  which  the  peril, 
to  artists,  of  the  legislation  contemplated  may 
be  shown,  that  this  article,  already  long  by  the 
necessities  of  the  subject,  would  take  dimen- 
sions which  we  cannot  afford  to  admit,  if  we 
should  make  any  attempt  to  run  over  the  whole. 
The  matter  may  be  put  in  twenty  ways, — lead- 
ing all  to  the  same  conclusion.  Take  it,  for 
instance,  thus, — and  as  it  affects  one  particular 
class.  The  written  history  of  Art  records,  and 
its  unwritten  annals  abound  in,  instances 
wherein  the  artist,  committed  to  that  hard 
battle  for  bread  which  has  too  commonly  to  be 
fought  on  his  way  to  his  final  success,  has 
owed  to  the  timely  sympathy  of  some  generous 
patrou  the  aid  which  turned  the  battle  at  the 
time,  and  made  the  final  success  possible.  The 
final  success  itself  gives  incidents  of  value  to  the 
work  of  Art  by  whose  medium  the  aid  came, 
which  it  was  far  from  possessing  at  the  time 
when  t he  aid  was  given ; and  then,  the  artist,  by 
this  bill,  turns  round  on  the  benefactor  who  be- 
friended his  hour  of  need,  and  claims  to  have 
reserved  to  himself  all  the  eventualities.  He 
who  bought  the  smaller  values  which  were  all 
the  poor  artist  had  to  sell,  finds  the  prosperous 
artist  claiming,  as  against  him,  the  larger  values 
which  his  seasonable  patronage  was  the  means 
of  creating.  Hg  who  purchased  when  others 
stood  aloof,  secs  himself  divested  of  rights 
growing  naturally  out  of  his  purchase,  the 
moment  they  become  of  value  to  others. — 
Can  it  be  believed,  that  friends  of  rising 
Art,  such  as  many  whom  we  could  name, 
will  not  have  these  things  in  mind  on  some 
future  occasion  when  a career  may  be  in 
the  balance  ? Is  not  the  artist,  by  these  enact- 


ments, deliberately  shutting  a door  against 
himself  on  the  path  by  which  he  has  to  struggle 
forward  to  his  fame  ? Will  the  sympathy  of 
generous  men  with  the  efforts  of  a generous 
profession  be  proof  against  this  sordid  inter- 
pretation of  the  bond  between  them? — The 
copyright  clauses  of  this  bill  really  appear  as  if 
they  might  have  been  framed  with  an  express 
view  to  severing  that  bond  for  ever. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  the  whole  difficulty  is 
solved  by  adopting,  under  legislative  sanction, 
the  other  view  of  the  case: — by  attaching  the 
copyright  to  the  work  as  its  incident,  and  making  : 
it  follow  everywhere,  unless  arrested  by  express 
stipulation.  Let  the  buyer,  prim  a facie,  buy 
all, — and  the  seller  recover  as  much  of  that  all 
back  by  the  terms  of  his  contract  as  he  can. 

In  this  way,  all  classes  of  purchasers  are  saved. 

He  who  will  not  consent  to  buy  less  of  a work 
of  Art  than  all  the  properties  that  belong  to  it, 
will  have  the  right  as  lie  chooses  to  understand 
it,  by  law,  and  must  pay  for  it  accordingly : — 
and  he  who  is  willing  to  be  a party  to  beneficial 
reservations  in  the  interest  of  the  seller,  will 
buy  so  much  less  as  he  may  choose  to  contract 
for,  and  naturally  recover  himself  by  virtue  of 
a less  price. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  let 
us  devote  a few  remarks  to  a certain  practice 
that  has  arisen  out  of  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
copyright  law, — and  which  is  one  of  those  prac- 
tices hinted  at  by  us,  in  the  outset  of  this  article, 
as  being  in  some  degree  answerable  for  the  far 
worse  practices  that  in  a worse  sense  imitate  it. 

We  allude  to  the  right  which  the  artist  has 
claimed,  or  at  any  rate  practised,  to  copy  for 
sale  an  original  work  of  Art  from  his  own  hand, 
after  he  had  once  sold  and  been  paid  for  it  as 
such.  To  us  this  practice, — unless  where  it  was 
distinctly  understood,  that  the  right  to  do  so 
I had  been  reserved  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 

I or  where  permission  was  given  afterwards, — has 
always  seemed  entirely  indefensible.  This  is 
something  more  than  a mere  dealing  with  the 
materialities  of  a picture  or  a statue : — by  this  i 

practice,  one  of  the  essentials  is  invaded.  One  | 
element  of  value  in  an  original  work  of  Art,  is, 
its  unique  quality ; and  the  destruction  of  that 
uniqueness  by  unauthorised  repetition,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  piracy.  We  feel, 
that  the  pirate  might  be  likely  to  quote  it  in 
his  own  defence,  if  hard  pressed.  We  feel,  in 
any  case,  that  this  existence  of  a variety  of 
copies  of  a picture  from  the  same  hand  has 
helped  him,  as  we  have  said,  to  his  opportunities 
as  a piratical  dealer  in  copies,  and  complicated 
the  difficulties  of  his  pursuit  and  detection.  This 
claim  to  multiply,  for  the  artist’s  benefit,  out  of  a 
property  sold  to  another,  is  the  claim  which  we 
have  stigmatised  as  too  extravagant  for  accept- 
ance inthe  sale  of  a horse. — Weknow,  ourselves, 
of  cases  in  which  the  artist,  satisfied  that  his 
labour  and  his  art  had  been  already  reasonably 
remunerated  by  the  first  price  obtained,  has 
accepted  from  a second  purchaser  a smaller 
price,  as  so  much  more  gained  out  of  the  same 
work  of  Art,  over  and  above  the  estimate. 

In  such  a case,  the  early  purchaser  suffers 
a double  wrong, — first,  from  the  reduction 
which  the  new  original  makes  in  the  value 
of  his  original,  (for  under  such  circum- 
stances, both  works  are  originals,  and  both 
are  copies), — and  secondly,  by  the  excess  of 
price  paid  by  the  copy  wronged  over  the  copy 
that  wrongs  it. — The  matter  becomes  even 
worse,  when  we  remember,  that  artists  who 
make  these  repetitions  from  their  former  works, 
and  take  the  price  of  a single  thought  over  and 
over  again,  often  employ  another — and  inferior 
— hand  than  their  own  to  do  all  the  work  of 
the  repetition,  except  only  the  finishing. — We 
know,  that  the  practice  to  which  we  are  ob- 
jecting has  the  sanction  of  honourable  names, 

— the  names  of  men  who  would  not  assert  a 
right  in  which  they  did  not  faithfully  believe. 
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But  all  such  questions  of  right  should  have 
their  distinct  definition  under  the  new  copy- 
right law. — lleally,  if  an  artist  may  reserve 
ovvers  of  repetition  and  reproduction  of  all 
inds  over  the  work  of  Art  which  he  sells,  we 
do  not  very  well  see  what  it  is  that  the  pur- 
chaser does  buy.  He  might  just  as  well,  we 
think,  for  the  future,  content  himself  with  a 
good  proof  impression  “ from  an  incised  plate : ” 
— that  is,  if  there  arc  to  be  any  more  proof 
impressions,  or  impressions  at  all,  after  this  bill 
shall  have  passed  into  law. 

Bor,  as  we  have  said,  the  legislation  by  which 
this  bill  aims  at  tying  up  the  hands  of  the  print 
publisher,  demands,  also,  the  anxious  attention 
of  the  artist  body.  It  might  really  seem  as  if  the 
inconsistent  objects  of  the  framers  of  this  bill 
had  been, — first  to  give  to  the  artist  a term  of 
valuable  copyright  in  his  works, — and  then,  to 
render  the  copyright  valueless : — to  secure  to 
him  a commodity  capable  of  being  carried  into 
open  market, — and  then,  to  shut  up  the  market. 
The  artists,  having  made  one  mistake  by 
vesting  the  copyright  absolutely  in  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  engraving,  would  appear 
to  think  it  logical  that  they  should  make  another 
by  alienating  the  engraver.  The  measure  be- 
fore us  is  framed  on  the  model  of  Dr.  Kitchener’s 
prescription  for  dealing  with  a salad.  Careful 
instructions  are  given  by  the  eccentric  Doctor 
for  the  preparation  of  the  compound, — and  end 
by  a direction  to  throw  it  out  of  the  window  ! 
— To  imagine  that,  under  the  restrictions  which 
this  bill  proposes  to  enact,  the  print  publisher 
will  continue  to  enter  liberally  into  those 
speculations  on  the  works  of  modern  artists 
which  have  yielded  to  the  artist  himself  so 
large  an  addition  on  his  money  profits,  and  so 
brilliant  a form  for  the  extension  of  his  fame, 
is  to  overlook  the  free  genius  of  modern 
commercial  enterprise.  Look  at  the  parlia- 
mentary fetters  which  the  printseller  is  ex- 
pected to  wear, — or,  to  exchange  them  for 
two  years’  imprisonment,  aud  hard  labour, — 
or,  to  carry  his  capital  and  his  labour  into  a 
freer  market ! If  the  artist,  with  his  know- 
ledge of  what  a respectable  print  publisher  is, 
and  of  the  course  of  respectable  print-selling 
business,  will  just  run  over  the  clauses  of  this 
enactment,  he  will  be  very  likely,  we  think,  to 
break  out  into  exclamation  with  old  Lear : — 
“Who  put  my  man  in  the  stocks  ?” 

Before  the  publisher,  under  the  proposed  act, 
may  publish  a single  impression  from  “ an  incised 
plate,”  he  must  give  public  notice  how  many 
such  impressions  he  means  to  call  proofs; — or, 
if  he  shall  fail  to  give  such  notice,  it  is  to  be 
enacted  by  law,  that  no  more  of  these  impres- 
sions shall  be  proofs  than  fifty.  These  fifty, 
or  such  larger  number  as  the  publisher  may  claim 
by  previous  advertisement,  arc  to  be  numbered 
consecutively  from  one  upwards, — and  each  is 
to  have  its  number  conspicuously  marked  on  its 
surface.  Like  hackney  cabmen,  each  proof  is 
to  carry  a badge,  and  be  compelled  to  show  it. 
—The  great  merit  of  this  legislative  set  of 
arrangements  is,  that  it  carries  us  back  towards 
the  babyhood  of  principle,  “ and  dallies  with  the 
innocence  of  A r (-love  like  the  old  time.” 
The  effect  will  be,  to  give  an  artificial  scale 
of  values,  having  no  reference  to  the  fact 
of  value,  to  the  impressions  taken ; aud  number 
twelve  will  be  a better  copy  than  number 
twenty  by  act  of  parliament.  Of  course,  as 
regards  the  actual  fact,  the  value  of  a print 
consists  not  in  its  being  either  number  twelve 
or  number  twenty, — but  in  its  being  a good  im- 
pression ; and  as  regards  this  matter,  the  free- 
trade  principle  would  leave  the  purchaser  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  assume  his  capacity 
for  doing  so.  But  the  print  clauses  of  this  bill 
proceed,  in  the  old  manner,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  public  are  children,  and  must  be  led 
by  the  hand.  It  is  assumed,  that  the  purchaser 
does  not  know  a good  impression  when  he  sees 


it, — and  also,  that  the  publisher  has  an  interest 
in  serving  him  with  a bad  impression  if  he  can. 
Accordingly,  a certain  number  of  all  impressions 
taken  from  an  incised  plate  shall  henceforth  be 
“ commendable  ” by  label.  Fifty  shall  be 
good,  by  law, — and  no  more.  The  public  are 
warned  against  the  fifty-first.  If  the  publisher, 
justified  only  in  its  beauty,  shall  call  Hal  a 
proof,  he  shall  expiate  his  olfenceby  two  years’ 
bard  labour,  and  a fine  of  ten  pounds. — What 
child’s  play  is  all  this  ! — and  what  publisher 
can  be  expected  to  pay  in  future  the  large 
sums  that  have  heretofore  been  given  to  en- 
gravers of  first-rate  eminence,  for  a plate  that 
is  thus  to  pass  under  the  old  and  elsewhere 
discredited  protection  law,  and  have  its  sale 
forcibly  kept  down  by  legislative  enactment  ? 
— Were  it  even  true,  according  to  the  pleasant 
fiction  of  this  bill,  that  an  act  of  parliament 
could  confer  a virtue  on  impressions,  the  legis- 
lation that  limits  the  accredited  copies  of  a 
work  by  Cousins,  or  by  Doo,  to  fifty,  is,  in  its 
way,  a distant  imitation  of  that  spirit — called 
by  the  more  liberal  genius  of  our  time,  Vandalism 
—which  occasionally  strikes  off  a small  number 
of  impressions  only  from  an  engraved  plate, 
and  then  breaks  up  the  steel  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  their  value. — We  have  a firm  con- 
viction, that  Parliament  will  refuse  to  retrace 
its  steps  in  the  direction  by  these  clauses  indi- 
cated ; — and  will  leave  the  trade  in  prints  after 
works  of  Art  to  adjust  itself,  like  the  trade  in 
any  other  commodity. 

So,  with  the  enactment  which  makes  it  penal 
to  have  a plate  that  needs  repair  touched  on  by 
any  other  hand  than  that  which  originally 
engraved  it.  Something  like  a copyright  in- 
tention is,  of  course,  discernible  under  this 
restriction ; but  a little  consideration  may  con- 
vince the  artist  body  that  its  principal  effect, 
after  all,  will  be,  the  difficulty  which  it  will 
throw  in  the  publisher’s  way.  If,  after  a 
very  large  price  has  been  paid  to  such  an  artist, 
for  instance,  as  Mr.  Cousins,  for  a first-rale 
engraving,  the  publisher  may  not  keep  his 
plate  in  such  working  order  as  shall  enable  him 
to  take  off  impressions  enough  to  cover  the 
outlay,  and  to  yield  the  profit  with  a view 
to  which  the  outlay  has  been  ventured  on, — 
then,  for  the  future  the  outlay  will  not  be  in- 
curred. There  will  be  an  end  of  the  enter- 
prise which  by  the  engraver’s  means  brings  so 
many  of  the  best  works  of  modern  artists  into 
our  homes.  If  this  work  of  repair  can  be 
done  only  by  the  original  engraver’s  means, 
then  the  publisher  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
original  engraver,  to  whom  he  had  already  paid 
so  large  a sum  for  his  Art.  Suppose  such 
original  engraver  to  be  elsewhere  engaged,  or 
out  of  the  way,  when  wanted, — the  plate  is 
stopped,  and  the  speculation  destroyed. — In 
this  age  of  minute  mechanical  certainty,  the 
skilful  engraver  may  work,  for  repair,  on  another 
engraver’s  lines,  and  the  work  to  every  reason- 
able intent  remain  the  original  engraver’s,  still. 
— We  cannot  but  believe  that  Parliament  will 
infer,  that  the  publisher  who  paid  the  large 
price  to  begin  with,  has  a continued  interest  in 
the  integrity  of  the  plate,  and  knows  that  he 
will  secure  his  market  best  by  keeping  his  im- 
pressions worthy. 

Into  the  question  of  registration  raised  by 
this  bill, — on  which  the  Society  of  Arts  aud 
their  reporter  are  at  issue, — we  have  not  left 
ourselves  space  to  enter.  The  main  thing  about 
which  we  are  concerned,  is,  the  principles  in- 
volved : — a question  of  means  like  that  of  regis- 
tration may  be  left  to  the  practical  solution 
which  it  will  receive  in  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Certainly,  there  seem  to 
us  all  t he  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a complete 
copyright  registration  of  works  of  Art  which 
the  Society  perceive, — while,  as  certainly,  we 
do  not  see  how,  without  registration,  the 
evidence  is  to  be  obtained  on  which  copyright 
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protection  must  rest. — As  we  have  said,  how- 
ever, this  matter  may  stand  over  until  questions 
of  more  pressing  importance  shall  have  been 
settled. 

Let  us  conclude,  by  affirming,  with  great 
earnestness,  that,  as  the  course  of  our  duty  has 
carried  us  over  the  whole  field  of  this  argu- 
ment, we  have  been  more  and  more  struck  by 
the  extreme  peril  to  which  the  bill  before  us  is 
exposing  the  interests  that  it  assumes  to  pro- 
tect. We  rise  from  our  task  with  a very 
greatly  enhanced  sense  of  its  importance,  if 
the  artists  will  but  reflect  on  the  nature  of  pro- 
perty, they  will  perceive  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a doubt  that  they  must  be  narrowing  the 
circle  of  their  purchasers.  If,  to  use  the  low 
class  of  illustration  which  the  spirit  of  the  bill 
suggests,  they  will  examine,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  they  unquestionably  possess,  the 
machinery  by  which,  as  producers,  they  come 
practically  into  relation  with  the  Art-consuming 
world,  they  will  see,  inevitably,  that  they  are 
putting  clogs  on  all  its  wheels.  In  fencing 
their  rights  by  act  of  parliament,  they  are 
building  up  the  fence  so  high,  that  the  world 
on  whose  commerce  with  them  the  value  of 
those  rights  depends  will  refuse  to  come  over 
it.  By  way  of  asserting  their  freedom  of  sale, 
they  are  depreciating  the  thing  they  have  to 
sell.  The  principle  of  Art  Copyright  is  re- 
fined upon  by  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
till  its  practical  worth  nearly  disappears  in  the 
process. — But,  that  is  not  all, — nor  the  worst. 
The  whole  Art-feeling  is  lowered  by  the 
clauses  that  do  most  mistaken  duty  in  this 
most  injudicious  bill.  It  was  already  the 
taint  of  Art  in  this  country  of  ours, — preventing 
the  more  frequent  attainment  of  Art’s  higher 
reaches, — that  it  is  too  much  of  a trade,  and 
too  little  of  an  inspiration.  Men  take  to  it  as 
they  do  to  any  other  calling,— as  a means  of 
livelihood,  not  as  the  means  of  a revelation. 
The  lofty  spirit  in  which  alone  Art’s  mastcr- 
piecescan  have  been  conceived,  is  lowered  by  too 
much  going  into  the  market.  The  old  Greek 
Muse  takes  modern  apprentices, — and  trains 
them  up  to  the  worship  of  Mammon.  “ The  fine 
gold”  has  “become  dim,”  through  too  much 
of  the  world’s  alloy. — In  our  day  aud  land,  we 
know,  something  of  this  must  be.  The  wants 
of  life  are  at  war  with  its  spiritualities, — 
and  must  have  a part  conceded,  that  they  may 
not  take  all.  The  higher  natures  that  “ live 
not  by  bread  alone,”  yet  do  live  by  bread. 
With  the  immense  majority  of  mankind,  even 
an  Art  must  be  a trade, — and  the  Art  that  is 
also  a trade,  must  have  its  patrons.  But,  while 
we  admit,  and  provide  for,  the  trading  element 
of  Art,  as  we  expressly  propose  to  ao  by  the 
wholesome  clauses  of  this  bill,  we  most  earnestly 
denounce  the  sordid  temper  of  others  of  its  pro- 
posed enactments, — a temper  which  sets  up  the 
trading  spirit  as  supreme  in  the  Art  temple, 
and  subjects  Art  to  it  as  its  bondsman. 
And,  while  we  recognise  the  artist’s  need  of 
the  patron,  we  urge  strongly  the  wisdom  of 
not  alienating  the  latter  by  an  onslaught  on  all 
the  reasonable  conditions  of  his  patronage. 
Our  own  life  is  spent  in  the  service  of  Art, — a 
willing  service,  most  earnestly  paid;  and  we 
are  sure,  that,  both  in  its  dignity  and  in  its 
interests,  Art  will  suffer  by  the  clauses  of  this 
bill.  The  growing  love  of  Art  which  is  abroad, 
the  artist  will  be  wise,  in  all  senses,  to  con- 
ciliate by  all  means  in  his  power, — and  mad, 
in  the  worldly  sense,  if  he  affront. — For  his 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  which  he 
represents,  wc  can  but  hope,  that  this  bill 
may  undergo  such  revision,  before  it  reaches 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  committee  of 
that  House  when  it  gels  there,  as  may  secure 
to  the  artist  that  copyright  which  lie  most 
justly  seeks,  and  by  means  that  shall  not  rob 
him  of  the  fruits  of  such  copyright  when  at 
last  he  shall  have  obtained  it. 


fest  considerable  excellence  iu  that  style.  Such  I of  op  manufacturers;  for,  although  “ the  books”  I upon,  and  the  introduction  of  "novelty”  more  simple 
designs  as  these  are  indeed  much  needed  by  several  | furnish  many  such,  they  have  been  largely  drawn  | and  less  severe  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage— not 
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only  to  the  producer,  but  to  “the  consumer.”  Mr. 
Muckley’s  drawings  may  be  referred  to  as  giving 


new  ideas  to  old  and  established  forms ; we  have  no 
doubt  of  their  being  adopted  : more  than  one  manu- 


of  the  School  of  Art  at  Burslem,  a chief  town  of  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries.  It  is  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  have  in  this  locality  an  artist  competent  to 
the  task  of  directing  taste  and  promoting  the  judicious 
i he  three  designs  which  occupy  this  page  have  been  j education  of  students,  that  we  may  earnestly  rejoice 
supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Muckley,  the  master  I to  find  a gentleman  presiding  over  its  Art-schools, 


ORIGINAL  DESIGN'S, 

AS  SUGGESTIONS  TO  MANUFACTURERS,  ETC. 


who  is  not  only  able  to  give  instruction  a right 
direction  to  a right  end,  but  who  is  desirous  of  cir- 
culating as  widely  as  possible  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired. 

These  designs  speak  for  themselves,  they  are  sug- 
gestions for  many  purposes,  and  may  be  made  avail- 


able by  many  classes  of  manufacturers.  The  designer  I and  gold;  one  of  them  having  especial  reference  to  1 therefore  recommend  to  Messrs.  Ker  and  Binns,  of 
considers  them  applicable  to  ornamentation  in  white  | “ imitations  of  Limoges  enamel,”  aud  which  we  may  | Worcester,  several  of  whose  later  productions  mani- 


facturer  will  have  reason  to  thank  him  for  suggestions, 
very  effective  in  character  and  easy  of  application. 
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The  three  designs  on  this  page  are  from  drawings  Fitzcook  ; they  are  suggestions,  and  may  be  made  cially  addressed.  The  design  for  a silver  cruet-frame 
by  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes,  Mr.  Raimbacii,  and  Mr.  | available  by  manufacturers,  to  whom  they  are  espe-  | is  the  production  of  Mr.  H.  Fitzcook ; it  is  in  “the 


Government  School  at  Kensington.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly graceful,  and  not  costly  iu  character,  being  a 
very  agreeable  variation  from  works  of  the  class, 
yet  preserving  the  indispensable  characteristics  which 
suggest  its  purpose.  The  object,  it  is  obvious,  is 
intended  for  the  carver  in  wood.  The  bellows,  to 
be  carved  in  wood,  is  designed  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes, 


one  of  the  masters  of  the  school  at  Sheffield ; the  be  borrowed  for  objects  other  than  that  for  which 
ornamentation  is  based  on  the  best  models,  and  may  it  is  more  particularly  intended. 


Italian  arabesque  style;”  the  holders  for  the  bottles 
being  of  light  open-work,  springing  from  the  centre 
stem,  and  into  these  a coloured  or  opal  glass  socket 
is  introduced  to  receive  the  bottle.  Although  manu- 
facturers of  plated  goods,  both  in  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield,  arc  generally  well  supplied  with  artists, 
aud  it  is  certain  they  have  been  of  late  years  pro- 
gressing in  a right  direction,  there  may  be  some  by 


whom  suggestions  for  improvements  in  this  class  of  I 
article  will  be  valuable.  The  object  is  one  that  | 


usually  presents  difficulties  not  easily  over 
The  lectern  is  designed  by  Mr.  Raimbach,  of  the 
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THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Bowley,  the  new  general 
manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  seems  to  have  com- 
menced auspiciously.  His  first  special  attractions 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  specially  attractive, 
and  there  have  already  appeared  indications  of  a 
general  approval  of  the  system  of  management  now 
in  operation.  Mr.  Bowley,  ably  supported  by  the 
directors,  has  won  for  himself  this  most  valuable,  as 
well  as  most  gratifying  encouragement,  by  promptly 
striving  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  conviction  that 
his  aim  is  to  command  their  interest  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  by  rendering  it  an  object,  worthy  of  their  in- 
terest. The  great  contrast  between  the  past  system  at 
Sydenham  and  that  which  has  been  recently  adopted 
consists  in  the  present  determination  fully  to  develop 
what  heretofore  have  been  in  so  great  a degree  the 
latent  qualities  and  capabilities  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
No  longer  are  the  various  courts  and  departments  to 
be  left  without  that  popular  illustration  which  alone 
can  obtain  for  them  a permanent  popularity.  It 
has  been  our  custom  in  all  our  exhibitions  and 
museums  to  rest  contented  with  the  mere  fact  of 
haying  first  brought  together  certain  objects,  and 
then  of  having  so  arranged  them  as  to  produce  a 
pleasing  and  harmonious  general  effect.  Visitors  of 
all  classes  we  have  left  absolutely  to  themselves,  to 
discover  from  high-priced  catalogues  just  that 
amount  of  information  respecting  any  exhibition 
that  they  might  be  able  to  elicit  without  any  other 
guidance  than  their  own  faculties  of  perception  and 
inquiry.  The  Crystal  Palace,  for  some  considerable 
time,  has  been  so  far  an  honourable  exception  to  this 
prevailing  custom,  that  its  various  courts  and  their 
contents  have  been  fully  and  legibly  labelled.  But 
labels  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  courts  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  either  to  convey  their  teaching,  or  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  visitors  a just  idea  of  their 
interest  and  importance.  Visitors  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  require  to  be  told,  and  they  also  are  particu- 
larly desirous  of  being  told,  what  the  courts  contain, 
and  what  instruction  they  are  in  so  peculiar  a manner 
qualified  to  convey.  We  rejoice  to  be  euabled  to 
state  that  at  length  arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  regular  delivery  of  popular  lectures,  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  upon  the  courts  and  their  various 
contents.  It  is  also  intended  to  include  in  the 
system  of  lectures  the  departments  of  manufactures, 
the  machinery,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  range  of  the 
Palace.  We  anticipate  the  happiest  results  from 
these  lectures,  aud  shall  watch  their  progress  with 
the  utmost  interest.  One  thing  is  most  important — 
that  the  lectures  should  really  prove  what  they 
profess  to  be ; that  is,  that  they  should  be  brief, 
simple,  strictly  popular,  frequently  repeated,  aud 
copiously  illustrated.  Lectures  of  a higher  aim  may, 
indeed,  be  also  given  with  advantage:  but  these 
addresses  can  have  reference  only  to  certain  classes, 
and  comparatively  speaking  they  must  be  prepared 
with  special  reference  to  both  the  tastes  and  circum- 
stances of  exceptional  audiences.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  when  once  the  lectures  have  become  a 
recognised  element  in  the  administration  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  that  classes  will  be  formed  in  some 
suitable  apartment  in  the  building  for  the  more 
systematic  study  of  the  courts.  The  departments  of 
manufactures  may  derive  more  important  advantages 
from  these  lectures  than  at  first  will  appear  to  be 
probable.  Not  only  may  the  manufactured  objects 
exhibiicd  thus  become  better  appreciated  than  is 
possible  without  some  comment  and  explanation, 
but  manufacturers  themselves  may  reasonably  expect 
to  derive  from  the  same  source  many  most  valuable 
suggestions.  Indeed,  time  alone  can  show  how 
much  latent  power  the  Crystal  Palace  may  bring  to 
bear,  in  the  way  of  impulse,  upon  all  manufactures, 
and  particularly  such  as  are  in  any  direct  manner 
dependant  upon  Art.  A better  classification  of  the 
various  objects  in  each  department  of  Art  is  a matter 
which  will  not  fail  to  engage  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  those  who  are  now  at  work  upon  the  courts. 
Such  a classification,  however,  as  would  involve  an 
actual  rearrangement,  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  great  difficulty,  and,  under  all  circumstances, 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  be  altogether 
desirable.  Amongst  the  changes  not  yet  effected, 
but  which  are  in  contemplation,  with  the  view  to 
their  beiug  speedily  taken  in  hand,  is  the  removal  of 
the  pictures  to  the  galleries  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  the  new  Canadian  Court.  We  have  also 
heard  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a permaneut 
gallery  of  engravings  may  be  expected  to  make  its 
appearance,  which  will  both  illustrate  the  history  of 
this  great  art  in  the  various  branches  of  its  practice, 
and  will  contain  a numerous  aud  ever-increasing  series 
of  fine  specimens  of  the  engraver’s  skill.  There  is 
one  other  point  that  appears  to  demand  from  us 
particular  notice  at  the  present  time.  This  is  the 
small  newspaper,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  News,  that  is  published  (and  also  printed) 
weekly  in  the  building.  The  directors  have  here  an 
agency  which  they  might  with  the  utmost  ease 
render  available  for  effecting  the  greatest  advantages 
to  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  paper  commands,  even 
in  its  present  singularly  unfortunate  condition,  a 
widely-extended  sale,  and  there  is  a peculiar  attrac- 
tion in  it  inseparable  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
produced  before  the  eyes  of  the  purchasers.  Let  the 
directors  take  care  to  have  this  paper  well  edited, 
as  an  organ  of  communication  between  the  Crystal 
Palace  aud  the  public,  and  we  venture  to  predict 
that  another  long  step  in  advance  will  prove  to 
have  been  taken  towards  promoting  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  institution.  Would  it  not  be  possible, 
without  any  uudue  cost,  to  introduce  illustrations 
into  this  paper?  Such  an  additional  attraction 
would  be  found  eminently  useful. 

We  regret  much  that  we  cannot  perceive  any 
marked  indications  of  progress  as  regards  the  courts 
devoted  to  modern  Art-manufacture : we  see  no 
reason  why  each  of  them  should  not  be  a successful 
rival  to  the  Ceramic  Court,  which  is  not  only  a 
most  agreeable  adjunct  to  the  Palace,  but  a powerful 
teacher  to  all  (and  they  are  many)  who  study  there  ; 
while  it  certainly  improves  public  taste  by  leading 
to  a just  appreciation  of  excellence.  The  directors 
have  just  issued  an  announcement  that  will  perhaps 
go  far  to  furnish  these  Art-courts : they  announce 
an  Art-union,  to  be  called  The  Crystal  Palace 
Art-Union,  the  special  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce and  circulate  pure  and  beautiful  examples  of 
British  Art-manufacture.  The  prospectus  does  not 
at  present  say  much  ; but  it  appears  the  council  is 
to  consist  of  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  eminent  as 
encouragers  and  promoters  of  Art,  whose  names  will 
be  published  in  due  course ; that  the  principal 
manager  is  Mr.  Thomas  Battam,  jun.,  F.S.A. ; aud 
that  the  pnncipfe  on  which  the  society  is  to  be 
conducted  is  that  which  has  been  heretofore  fol- 
lowed by  the  Art-Union  of  Londou,  the  Scottish 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Art,  and  the  Art-manu- 
facture Association  of  Edinburgh ; — or  rather  a blend- 
iug  of  the  “ methods”  of  the  three  associations. 

We  shall  be  in  a better  position  to  deal  with  this 
subject  when  the  project  is  in  a more  forward  state  ; 
but  we  wish  it  well,  and  shall  gladly  aid  it.  The 
Art-Union  of  London  is  utterly  inefficient  for  all 
useful  purposes;  and  the  only  other  societies — except- 
ing two  or  three  minor  and  insignificant  institutions 
in  provincial  towns — are  those  which  exist  in  Scot- 
land,— two  of  them  being  for  pictures  only;  the 
other  beiug  exclusively  for  objects  of  manufactured 
Art : these  have  prospered  greatly — finding  a large 
proportion  of  their  subscribers  in  England. 

It  is  certain  that  the  resources  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  are  very  powerful  to  mature  such  a scheme, 
and  to  make  it  practically  useful : there  are  few'  men 
— perhaps  there  is  no  man — so  well  informed  as  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  British  Art-producer,  as  Mr. 
Battam;  although  his  special  vocation  has  had  refer- 
ence principally  to  ceramic  art,  his  intercourse  has 
been  considerable  as  regards  every  other  branch  of 
manufacture:  we  therefore  cannot  doubt  that  under 
his  direction  the  subscribers  will  be  sure  to  obtain 
works  of  unquestionable  excellence,  not  ouly  in 
reference  to  the  objects  distributed  to  the  subscribers, 
but  to  the  costlier  “prizes”  derived  from  the  sur- 
plus of  the  subscriptions. 

If  the  Edinburgh  Society  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing— as  we  understand  it  has — nearly  ten  thousand 
subscribers,  there  is  no  reason  why  a similar  society 
in  London  should  not  obtain  a much  larger  number. 

But,  as  we  have  intimated,  we  shall  treat  this 
subject  at  greater  length  when  it  is  more  fully  ripe : 
we  may  now,  however,  regard  it  as  one  of  the  proofs 
that  a more  intelligent  spirit,  and  a more  active 
energy,  arc  prevailing  over  the  direction  of  the 
Crystal  Palace;  from  which  the  shareholders  aud 
the  public  will  derive  proportionate  benefit. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  INFANT  CHRIST. 

Carlo  Maratti,  Painter.  Lecomte,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  3 ft.  4}  in.  by  2 ft.  5f  in. 

Carlo  Maratti,  or  Maratta,  as  he  is  called  by 
Lanzi,  is  considered  as  the  last  great  paiuter  of  the 
Roman  school — that  school  of  w'hich  the  “ divine 
Raffaelle  ” was  the  head,  and  which  gave  birth  to  so 
many  illustrious  artists.  He  was  born  at  Camurano, 
in  the  Marquisite  of  Ancona,  in  1C25,  a period  when 
the  art  of  painting  w'as  rapidly  passing,  iu  Italy, 
into  a state  of  decadence.  Maratti  was  one  of  the 
few  whose  genius  and  talents  helped  to  sustain  it 
some  years  longer  from  the  comparatively  fallen 
condition  which  has  subsequently  overtaken  it,  for 
in  Art,  as  in  all  else,  the  glory  of  Italy  is  engraven 
on  the  monuments  of  her  dead : her  vineyards  and 
her  olive-grounds,  her  valleys  and  mountains,  are  as 
beautiful  and  as  picturesque,  her  lakes  as  placid, 
her  skies  as  blue,  as  they  ever  were  in  the  hour  of 
her  loftiest  pride  ; but  the  dwellers  in  the  land  are 
auother  race  than  that  whom  the  civilised  world 
delighted  to  honour ; they  have  become  “ a poor 
epitome  of  former  greatness.” 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Maratti  evinced  such  taste 
for  the  art  of  design  that  his  pareuts  sent  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  entered  the  school  of  Andrea 
Sacchi,  under  whom  he  studied  several  years,  and 
became  his  most  distinguished  pupil.  “ The  early 
part  of  his  life,”  says  Lanzi,  “ was  devoted  to  copy- 
ing the  works  of  Raffaelle,  which  always  excited  his 
admiration ; and  his  indefatigable  industry  was 
employed  in  restoring  the  frescoes  of  the  great 
master  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Farnesina,  and  pre- 
serving them  for  the  eyes  of  posterity — a task 
requiring  infinite  care  and  judgment.”  By  the 
constant  study  of  these  and  other  works  of  Raffaelle, 
of  the  paintings  of  the  Caracci  and  of  Guido,  he 
formed  a style  peculiar  to  himself,  and  acquired 
during  his  life-time  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  first  painters  in  Europe,  though  his  talent  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  any  one  of  his  great 
predecessors.  His  easel  pictures  consist  chiefly  of 
madonnas,  saints,  aud  holy  families;  commissions 
for  works  of  this  kind  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
artists  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  particu- 
larly Salvator  Rosa,  considering  him  incapable  of 
producing  anything  of  a higher  order,  sarcastically 
called  him  Carluccio  delle  Madonne.  His  friend 
and  preceptor,  Sacchi,  in  order  to  afford  his  pupil 
the  opportunity  of  refuting  the  charge  thus  implied, 
procured  him  a commission  to  paint  a picture  for 
the  Batlisterio  of  St.  John  of  Lateran;  he  selected 
as  his  subject  “ Constantine  destroying  the  Heathen 
Idols,”  and  produced  a work  which  silenced  the 
calumnies  of  the  envious,  and  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  able  paintings  of  the  period.  This  work 
procured  him  the  notice  of  Pope  Alexander  IV., 
under  whose  auspices,  and  the  patronage  of  his 
successors,  Maratti  became  the  most  popular  artist 
in  Rome.  His  best  pictures  are  those  painted  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  when  he  followed  the 
style  of  his  master,  Sacchi ; he  afterwards  adopted 
a less  dignified  manner,  but  one,  nevertheless,  that 
gained  inanv  admirers,  from  its  care  and  correctness. 

The  most  celebrated  picture  by  Maratti  is  the 
“ Martyrdom  of  San  Biagio,”  at  Genoa:  others  held 
in  good  repute  are  the  “Death  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,”  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gesu,  Rome;  it  is 
engraved  by  J.  Frey;  the  altar-piece  in  the  Church 
of  San  Carlo,  Rome ; the  “ Baptism  of  Christ,”  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  Rome, 
copied  in  mosaic  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s ; the 
“ Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  a fresco  in  the 
palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  Rome;  and  a “Virgin 
and  Child  with  St.  John,”  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 
Of  his  pictures  in  England,  and  others  on  the  con- 
tinent, we  shall  find  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

The  “Infant  Christ”  is  a good  example  of  the 
artist’s  style  in  subjects  of  this  class ; the  figure  is 
well  drawn,  pleasingly  expressed,  and  very  lumi- 
nously coloured : it  is  circumstanced  iu  a blaze  of 
warm,  mellow  light,  and  surrouuded  by  a wreath 
of  flowers  delicately  and  truthfully  painted,  by 
another  haud  it  is  presumed : the  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  their  colours  stand  in  powerful  contrast  to 
the  soft,  shadowy  presence  which  the  wreath 
encircles.  The  picture  is  in  the  Collection  at 
Windsor  Castle. 
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the  situation  of  which  near  the  water-side 
might  induce  oue  to  seek  for  its  etymology  from  the 
word  key  or  quay” — lias  been  variously  written  at 
various  times,  “ Kayhough,  Kayhoo,  Keyhowe,  Keyc, 
and  Kcwe.”  Lysons,  half  a century  back,  dc- 
its  greenhouse  as  famous,  being  140  feet  in 
; and  Darwin,  about  the  same  period,  pictured 
garden  as  “ a crowning  glory — 


So  sib  enthroned,  in  vegetable  pride, 
Imperial  Kcw,  by  Thames's  glittering  side." 


The  historian  and  the  poet,  could  they  rise  from  their  graves,  would  see  with 
wonder  and  delight  the  greenhouse  and  the  garden  of  to-day,  tilled  with  the 
floral  beauties  of  a hundred  lands — miles  of  walks  among  flowers  under  glass. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  an  admirable  and  cheap  guide-book  for  the  use  of  visitors, 
compiled  by  the  accomplished  Curator,  Sir  William  Hooker,  we  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  details  descriptive  of  these  beautiful  gardens  and  con- 
servatories : it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  although  still  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
and  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Works,  the  public  arc  freely  admitted  every 
day,  under  a few  needful  restrictions ; that  the  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  very 
large  numbers  daily,  and  that  the  result  fully  bears  out  the  belief,  that  where 
advantages  arc  given  to  “ the  people,”  they  arc  neither  lost  nor  abused  by 
carelessness  or  cupidity.  Cases  of  impropriety  arc  rare,  while  it  is  certain  that 
health,  instruction,  and  gratification,  have  been  derived  from  the  means  thus 
generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all. 

Between  Richmond  and  Kcw  there  is  no  bridge ; there  are,  however,  three 
ferries,  one  of  which  we  have  pictured  as  a very  picturesque  “bit.”  It  is  that 
which  leads  to  Isleworth,  and  is  called  the  Ilails-head  Ferry,  a name  it  obtained 
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before  the  introduction  of  those  iron  ways  which  now  conduct  tourists  from 
London  to  the  far-famed  “ Hill,”  and  thence  to  “regal  Windsor.” 

Although  we  do  not  delay  the  voyager  by  describing  the  gardens,  we  ask 
him  to  visit  the  ancieut  and  venerable  palace,  famous  during 
“ Good  King  George’s  reign 

and  interesting  now,  although  it  is  lonely  and  without  inhabitant — stauding  as 
a striking  and  somewhat  gloomy  monument  to  record  the  liberality  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  successors,  who  gave  the  adjacent  grounds  to  the  people.  It 
was  once  the  property  of  Sir  Hugh  Portman,  “ the  rich  gentleman  who  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kcw.”  and  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  although  it  retains  very  little  of  the  style  of  architecture  of  that 
period,  being  of  red  brick,  but  exceedingly  plain  and  without  ornament.  In 
1781  it  was  purchased  by  George  III.;  his  queen,  Charlotte,  died  there,  and 
during  many  years  it  was  the  favourite  suburban  residence  of  the  royal  family. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  her  Majesty,  the  grounds  were  “ ornamented 
with  various  picturesque  objects  and  temples,  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers  ; 
among  which  is  one  called  the  Pagoda,  in  imitation  of  a Chinese  building, 
49  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  163  feet  in  height.”  No  doubt  this  was 
a marvel  at  the  time  of  its  erection : it  is  still  a conspicuous  object  from  all 
adjacent  parts,  and  the  temples  are  attractions  judiciously  distributed. 

It  is  more  than  delightful  to  escape  at  this  season  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
hot,  dusty,  London  world,  to  the  peculiar  serenity  and  beauty  of  Kew : the 
gardens  arc  so  full  of  interest,  so  varied,  so  suggestive,  and  so  instructive,  that 
a much  larger  space  than  we  can  devote  to  the  subject  would  fail  to  convey 


an  idea  of  the  treasiuxs  they  contain  ; we  are  willing,  therefore,  to  let  fancy  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Queen  Charlotte,  whose  love  of  nature  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  which  now  yields — sometimes  to  thousands  in  a day — so  much  of 
health,  pleasure,  aud  information.  The  square  red  “palace” — which  her 
Majesty  loved  sufficiently  well  to  select  as  a residence,  above  all  others,  after 
the  death  of  her  beloved  husband — seems  lonely  and  silent  in  the  midst  of  that 
fragrant  paradise,  where  trees  are  bursting  into  bloom,  and  birds  are  pouring 
forth  the  rejoicings  that  specially  belong  to  the  “ sweet  month  of  May but 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  peopling  it  with  “the  great”  of  the  past,  and  seeing,  by  the 
light  of  history,  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  family  that  once  held  court 
“ Beside  the  Thames  at  Kcw." 

In  those  days  the  “gardens”  were,  like  the  palace,  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Crown  : but  when  the  former  ceased  to  be  a “ royal  residence,”  our  Queen, 
desiring  to  enlarge  the  circle  commenced  by  Queen  Charlotte,  devoted  the  whole 
of  the  estate  to  the  fruits  of  botanical  research;  and  it  was  finally  determined 
that  the  public  should  be  admitted  daily.  Thus  the  “ gardens  at  Kew”  may  be 
ranked  amongst  the  great  teachers,  as  well  as  the  healthful  luxuries,  of  the  people. 
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It  is  delightful  to  see  how  truly  this  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  the  various 
classes  who  visit  Kew : the  humble,  but  well-dressed  artizan  and  his  family 
are  generally  “taken”  with  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  the  marvels  of  the 
“ House  of  Palms brilliant  ladies,  whose  dresses  rival  the  flowers  in  variety 
of  tone  and  colour,  linger  in  the  houses,  or  enjoy  the  charming  promenades 
under  shadows  of  lofty  trees ; the  botanical  student  pores  over  the  “ specimens,” 
both  in  the  beds  and  in  the  houses — too  often,  while  alive  to  what  is  rare  or 
curious,  forgetting  the  beauty  of  the  “wonderful  works  of  the  Creator.” 
Long  after  the  mere  pleasure-seeker  has  returned  to  London  by  the  rail  or  the 
river,  you  may  observe  two  classes  of  persons  lingering  in  Kew  Gardens,  the 
mere  botanical  student,  and  the  artist,  sketching  for  popular  botanical  publica- 
tions that  add  so  much  to  the  interest  and  the  information  of  our  drawing- 
rooms. Foreigners  are  especially  delighted  with  Kew  Gardens ; the  vegetation, 
the  absolute  green — so  vigorous  aud  fresh  with  us,  is  never  so  bright  on  the 
Continent  as  it  is  in  England  ; aud  however  rare  and  wonderful  the  collections 
arc  in  foreign  lands,  there  is  usually  a slovenliucss  in  their  display,  which  no 
English  gardener  could  endure : our  lawns  excite  the  especial  admiration  of 
strangers,  who  are  lavish  of  praise  of  our  “good  order”  and  “arrangement.” 
To  thoroughly  appreciate  “ Kew  Gardens,”  they  should  be  repeatedly  visited ; 
the  changing  seasons  vary  the  character  of  their  loveliness ; there  is  always 
something  fresh  to  admire,  something  new  to  learn  ; and  though  the  “ new 
museum”  is  so  totally  devoid  of  architectural  excellence  as  to  be  a blot  where 
it  might  have  been  a beauty,  yet  its  contents  are  of  the  greatest  value  and 
interest,  and  such  as  lead  from  the  threshold  of  science  by  paths  which  the 
research  and  learning  of  great  botanists  render  comparatively  smooth  and  easy. 

“ Kcw  Green”  is  one  of  the  most  “quaint”  and  peculiar  “ bits”  of  scenery 
within  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis.  The  church  may  be  taken  as  the  principal 
feature — a clean,  bright,  stately  English  church,  neither  new  nor  old,  flanked 
by  noble  trees,  and  a-  broad  and  somewhat  deep  pond,  set  in  the  brightest 
grass,  intersected  by  gravel  walks — all  looking  as  if  the  foot  of  man  had  never 
pressed  the  one  or  trodden  down  the  other.  This  “green”  is  irregularly 
“ flanked”  by  houses  of  all  heights  and  qualities ; some  trellised,  some  bare  and 
stately,  others  hid  away  in  the  bright  foliage  which  climbs  their  walls ; some 
standing  boldly  forward,  others  receding  modestly  behind  trees. 

The  church  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  green  ; it  is  not  an  old  building ; 
its  grave-yard  contains  the  graves  of  several  remarkable  men,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Gainsborough  and  Zoffany.  Gainsborough  was  never  a resident 
here : he  resided  for  many  years  at  Schomburg  House,  Pall  Mall ; it  was  at  his 
own  request  that  he  was  buried  at  Kew,  beside  the  grave  of  his  old  friend, 
Kirby:  but  Zoffany  lived  in  the  little  hamlet  called  Strand-on-the-green,  which 
adjoins  the  bridge  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river. 

The  bridge  at  Kcw  is  a comparatively  modern  structure.  Looking  eastward 
a pleasant  ait  fortunately  takes  away  from  Kew  and  its  river  walks  the  view  of 
“ Brentford’s  tedious  town hence,  in  Middlesex,  there  is  little  to  claim  atten- 
tion until  we  approach  Chiswick,  while,  on  the  Surrey  side,  we  pass  along  by 
the  side  of  osier  beds,  with  nothing  worthy  of  notice  until  Mortlake  is  reached. 


THE  AST- JODENAL. 


“ The  name  of  this  place  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
mortuus  lacus,  or  the  dead  lake;”  in  Domesday  it  is  called  “Mortlage.” 
Cromwell  House,  one  of  its  attractions,  has  been  recently  pulled  down  : it  is 
erroneously  described  as  a residence  of  the  Protector  ; hut  Mr.  Lemon,  of  the 
State  Paper  Office,  informs  us  that  in  the  collection  there  are  several  letters 
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dated  thence  by  the  Lord  Henry  Cromwell,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
famous  Dr.  Dee,  the  astrologer,  was  born  and  resided  here,  and  here  he 
once  received  a visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth ; * here  also  was  the  first  tapestry 
manufacture  in  England;  it  was  established  in  3 019,  by  Sir  Francis  Crane ; 
to  this  circumstance  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  famous 
cartoons  of  Raphael,  purchased  as  copies  for  the  artizan.  Leading  from  Mort- 
lake  are  byways  to  Richmond  and  to  Kew,  through  low  and  ill-drained  grounds, 
principally  market  gardens : here  and  there,  however,  we  meet  some  valuable 
manor-house,  seated  in  solitary  and  aristocratic  grandeur,  amid  groups  of 
ancient  and  wide-spreading  cedars. 


MORTLAKE  CUORCU. 


" Mortlake  Church  is  in  part  a very  ancient  edifice,  dating  so  far  back  as 
1348,  although  the  earliest  date  on  the  building  is  1543  :+  the  outward  door 
of  the  belfry  is,  however,  said  to  be  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  original 
structure.  It  is  full  of  interesting  monuments. 

That  portion  of  Barnes  which  is  called  the  Terrace  immediately  succeeds 
Mortlake ; it  is  a pretty  and  pleasant  row  of  houses,  chiefly  let  as  lodgings, 


* He  records  the  incident  in  his  very  curious  diary.  The  queen,  who  believed  in  his 
powers  of  judicial  astrology,  was  desirous  of  seeing  for  herself  the  spirits  he  conjured  in 
his  magic  crystal ; she  came  from  the  palace,  at  Richmond,  to  Dr.  Dee  s house,  which 
stood  to  the  west  of  the  church,  but  the  funeral  of  the  astrologer's  wife  had  not  been 
performed  two  hours  before,  so  her  majesty  would  not  enter  the  house,  but  alighted  from 
her  coach,  assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  stood  beside  the  church  wall  while  Dee 
discoursed  to  her. 

t This  date  is  on  a stone  over  the  belfrey  door,  inscribed  “ Vivat  R.  II.  8." 


the  place  being  much  in  favour  during  the  summer  months.  The  village  lies 
further  back  trom  the  river— a straggling  village,  with  a cluster  of  houses  sur- 
rounding a poud.  Some  parts  of  the  church  are  said  to  be  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Richard  I.*  The  old  “house,” — Barne-Elms, — in  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  where  lived  Sir  Henry  Wyat,  and 
where  some  time  resided  the  poet  Cowley,  is  one  of  the  famous  points  of  the 
district. 

Until  we  arrive  at  Putney,  there  is  nothing  to  detain  the  tourist  after  he 
leaves  Barnes,  unless  he  desire  a peep  at  several  “cozy”  houses,  called  the 
Castelnau  Villas ; we  must,  therefore,  conduct  him  into  Middlesex,  and  ask 
him  to  land  at  Chiswick,  proceeding  thence  to  the  hamlet  of  Hammersmith. 

There  are  few  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  London  so  interesting  as  the  pretty 
and  pleasant  village  of  Chiswick  ; its  principal  attraction  is  the  charming  anil 
very  beautifully  decorated  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  its  delicious 
grounds  aud  gardens.  “ The  house  was  designed  and  erected  by  Richard 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington,  whose  skill  in  architecture  has  been  proved  by  his 
works,  aud  whose  encouragement  of  his  favourite  science  greatly  promoted  the 
progress  of  that  taste  which  has  since  produced  so  many  line  architectural 
examples  in  this  country.”  The  model  which  the  architect  generally  followed 
is  that  of  the  Villa  Capra,  near  Vicenza,  the  designer  of  which  was  the  famous 
Palladio.  It  is  magnificently  furnished,  and  contains  a collection  of  rare  and 
valuable  pictures.  Here  Charles  Fox  died,  on  the  13th  September,  1806  ; and 
here  George  Canning  “put  on  immortality,”  on  the  8th  of  August,  1827. 

The  interest  of  Chiswick  House  is,  however,  surpassed  by  the  church  and 
church-yard  of  the  village.  In  the  former  the  architect,  Kent,  the  associate 
of  Lord  Burlingtou  in  the  adornment  of  the  house  and  grounds,  reposes  in  the 
vault  of  his  patron  ; aud  here  there  is  a fitting  monument  to  Charles  "Whit- 
tingliam,  the  printer,  whose  skill  and  taste  gave  to  the  Chiswick  press  a fame 
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that  “ went  over  the  world.”  The  grave-vard  contains  the  ashes  of  many 
persons  of  note : the  imperious  Duchess  of  Cleveland  here  mingles  with  com- 
mon clay;  here  “repose  the  remains”  of  Cromwell’s  daughter  Mary;  here 
Holland,  the  actor,  Garrick’s  friend,  exchanged  his  motley  for  a winding 
sheet ; here  Lord  Macartney,  the  pioneer  to  China,  rests  from  his  labours ; 
here  calmly  sleeps  a man  of  marvellous  genius,  the  exile  Ugo  Foscolo ; 
here  lies  the  painter  Loutherberg ; and  here,  still  speaking  from  his  sculptured 
tomb,  reposes  the  great  artist,  William  Hogarth.  The  monument  was  erected 
by  a subscription  among  his  friends  ; and  contains  the  epitaph  by  Garrick: — 

“ Farewell ! great  painter  of  mankind. 

Who  reach'd  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 

Whose  pictur'd  morals  charm  the  mind, 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 

If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay  ; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a tear; 

If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away. 

For  Hogarth’s  honoured  dust  lies  here." 

At  Chiswick,  Hogarth  lived,  died,  and  was  buried ; and  his  house — in  which 
his  predecessor  was  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  his  successor  the  excellent  and 
accomplished  clergyman,  Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante— still  stands,  a place  of 
pilgrimage,  as  his  home,  who,  “while  he  faithfully  followed  Nature  through  all 
her  varieties,  and  exposed  with  inimitable  skill  the  infinite  follies  and  vices  of 
the  world,  was  in  himself  an  example  of  many  virtues.”  f 

* Sirs.  Ann  Baynard  was  buried  here  on  the  10th  June,  1697 : we  read  in  Lysons  that 
“ she  was  so  fund  of  the  study  of  divinity  that  she  learned  Greek  to  read  St.  Chrysostom 
in  the  original;  besides  which  she  had  numberless  other  accomplishments,  on  which,  as 
she  possessed  them  in  common  with  many  young  ladies  both  of  that  and  of  the  present 
age,  I shall  not  enlarge.”  There  is  not  now  the  least  trace  of  her  monument,  which  was 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church-yard.  The  inscription  is  copied  from  Aubrey  : — 

“ Here  lies  that  happy  maiden  who,  often  said 
That  no  man  is  happy  until  he  is  dead ; 

That  the  business  of  life  is  but  playing  the  fool, 

Which  hath  no  relation  to  saving  the  soul ; 

For  of  all  the  transactions  that 's  under  the  sun, 

Is  doing  of  nothing — if  that  be  not  done. 

All  wisdom  and  knowledge  doth  lie  in  this  one.” 
t Vide  “ Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines the  Tomb  of  Hogarth.”  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
Also  “ Tombs  of  English  Artists  Hogarth, "by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Art-Journal , April,  1858. 
As  these  papers  are  fully  illustrated,  we  do  not  give  engravings  here. 
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preltv  and  picturesque  church  dates  no  further  hack  than  ihe  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Jt  was  built  at  Ihe  cost  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  merchant  of 
London,  a loyal  adherent  of  the  monarchy  during  the  contest  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Parliament.  J I is  history  is  touchingly  told  in  an  inscription 
placed  under  an  elligy  of  Charles  I.,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a pedestal  surmounted 
by  an  urn. 

“Within  this  urn  is  entombed  the  licartof  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  Knight 
and  Baronet,  a loyal  sharer  in  t lie  sufferings  of  his  late  and  present 
Majesty.  Ho  first  settled  the  trade  of  gold  from  Guinea,  and  t here  built 
the  casile  of  Cormantinc.  Died  the  26th  July,  1665,  aged  67  years." 

In  the  church-yard  are  many  monuments  with  foreign  names,  servants  in  the 
household  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  who  once  inhabited  Brandenburgli 
House — a house  which  became  famous  as  the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline,  the 
wife  of  George  IV.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  very  soon  after  her  death. 

We  resume  our  voyage,  and  passing  between  banks  on  which  are  several 
graceful  villas,  although  generally  the  land  is  low  and  cannot  be  healthy,  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  ugly  structure — ungainly  piles  of  decaying  wood — which, 
crossing  the  Thames,  unites  the  villages  of  Putney  and  Fulham.  Both  these 
villages  are  famous  in  history,  aud  we  must  delay  the  tourist  while  we  visit 
them.  Let  us  land  at  Putney,  first  noticing  that  group  of  houses,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  one  that  is  familiar  to  all  the  “oarsmen”  of  the  river,  the  well- 


OLD  SUMAIEK-UOUSB  AT  BATTERSEA. 

candles,  beer,  and  vitriol — the  first-named  and  the  last  being  no  doubt  mutually 
dependant  for  aid  aud  assistance.  Such  is  the  only  picture  to  be  contemplated 
all  the  way  : it  includes  long,  straggling  Wandsworth,  aud  longer  and  still  more 
straggling  Battersea,  both  with  modern  and  ugly  churches,  that  of  Battersea 
being  especially  odious,  inasmuch  as  it  is  thrust  forward  almost  into  the  current, 
aud  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  looking  at  an  object,  in  producing  which,  the 
architect  seems  to  have  studied  how  far  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  it  repug- 
nant : we,  therefore,  pass  rapidly  over  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  between 
the  bridges  at  Putney  and  Battersea,  a distance  of  perhaps  three  miles,  preserv- 
ing, however,  an  old  “ bit”  of  the  scenery,  which  may  serve  to  show  its  peculiar 
character—  a mingling  of  the  antique  with  the  grotesque,  relics  of  old  grandeur 
in  combination  with  squalid  poverty — picturesque  only  in  pictures. 

We  breathe  more  freely  as  we  cross  the  bridge  and  enter  the  village  of 
Fulham  ; resting  awhile,  it  may  be,  at  the  venerable  and  still  comfortable  inn, 
which  was  there  " beyond  the  time  of  legal  memory,”  to  enjoy  a chat,  perhaps, 
with  Phelps,  the  veteran  waterman,  who  still  plies  his  “ trim-built  wherry,” 
and  is  even  to-day  a good  specimen  of  what  his  class  were  long  ago,  before 
the  application  of  steam  and  the  omnibus  deprived  them  of  their  fare  rights, 
and  made  mockeries  of  the  privileges  of — “jolly  young  watermen.”  Voyaging 
down  stream,  however,  there  are  a few  houses  upon  the  banks  which  may  not 
be  passed  without  a word  of  comment.  The  first  is  Craven  Cottage,  once 
the  residence  of  Walsh  Porter,  and  in  later  times  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton ; we 
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known  “ Star  and  Garter,”  the  head-qnarters  of  several  aquatic  clubs.  The 
illustration  has  been  sketched  to  include  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  though 
not  the  most  picturesque,  objects  in  this  part  of  our  course — the  club-house  of 
the  London  Rowing  Club,  the  largest  association  of  amateurs  that  has  ever 
existed  on  the  Thames  in  connection  with  this  healthful  recreation.  It  has 
been  recently  erected  at  considerable  cost ; and  if  the  popularity  of  this  club 
continues  to  increase  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  two  years,  it  will,  we 
imagine,  soon  be  found  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  its  members. 

* The  bridge  was  constructed  in  1828,  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence, 
of  William  Tierney  Clarke. 


FULHAM  C11URCU. 

recall  the  days  we  have  passed  there  with  more  than  mere  pleasure.  The 
Bishop’s  Palace  succeeds — from  which  one  good  man  has  recently  been  removed 
to  a vault  in  the  neighbouring  church,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  who  has 
already  made  the  country  his  grateful  debtor;  the  house  that  has  “a  gothic 


Wc  might  linger  long,  and  with  advantage,  in  this  the  most  interesting  of 
the  many  grave-yards  of  England,  in  which  repose  the  ashes  of  the  great ; but 
we  must  resume  our  voyage,  glancing  at  “ the  Water- works,  one  of  the 
metropolitan  supplies  of  “ pure  water,”  and  landing  at  the  graceful  suspension 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Thames  and  conducts  to  Hammersmith. * 

The  name  of  Hammersmith  is  not  found  in  any  record  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  yet  it  is  now  a populous  suburb  of  the  metropolis ; for,  although  distant 
some  five  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  there  is  scarcely  any  interruption  to 
the  line  of  streets  that  leads  to  it  through  Knightsbridge  and  Kensington.  Its 


“ Putney,”  according  to  Lysons,  “is  in  Domesday  called  rutclei ; in  subse- 
quent records  it  is  spelt  Puttenhelb,  or  Pottenheth.”  The  village  leads  up-hill, 
through  a street  of  good  villa  houses,  to  Wimbledon  and  Rochampton.  It  has 
an  old  church,  and  is  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  three  remarkable  men : 
West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  son  of  a baker  here ; Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of 
Essex,  whose  father  was  a blacksmith  in  the  town;  and  Gibbon,  the  historian. 

The  tourist  will  derive  greater  int  erest,  however,  from  a visit  to  the  Middlesex 
side  of  the  river,  and  that  interest  will  continue  almost  unbroken  until  he  reaches 
London  ; along  its  Surrey  banks  are  to  be  seen  only  objects  that  blot  the 
landscape,  however  much  they  may  add  to  the  solid  wealth  of  the  country ; 
for,  excepting  a group  of  very  ugly  and  cheerless,  though  costly,  domiciles, 
that  have  replaced  as  many  quaint  old  dwellings  of  a by-gone  time,  and  which 
skirt  the  river  immediately  after  leaving  Putney,  there  is  but  a succession 
of  factories  and  small  cottage  houses,  which  serve  to  shelter  labourers  and 
artizans;  unwholesome-looking  swamps  divide  the  space  with  yards,  and  quays, 
and  waggon-sheds,  auxiliaries  to  manufactories  of  gin,  soap,  starch,  silk,  paper. 
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look”  is  Prior’s  Bank;  we  know  not  who  dwells  there  now,  but  not  many 
years  ago  it  was  the  residence  of  “ a pair  of  friends,”  who  made  it  renowned, 
not  alone  for  genuine  and  liberal  hospitality,  hut  for  refined  elegance,  and  as  a 
new  birth-place  of  the  graces,  the  whims,  the  amusements,  and  the  “teachings” 
of  that  “olden  time”  of  which  the  mansion  externally  and  internally  professed 
to  be  a copy.  The  place  is  hallowed  in  the  memories  of  many  men  of  letters, 
of  art,  and  of  wit,  who  had,  and  gave,  enjoyment  there : Prior’s  Bank  will  find 
a place  in  the  biographies  of  not  a few  “ celebrities”  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  a little  group  of  small  cottage  houses  close  beside,  lived  Theodore  Hook 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life;  a history  of  this  small  dwelling  might  fill 
a volume;  it  has  been  removed  to  make  way  for  a hideous  bridge  (uglier,  if 
possible,  than  its  neighbour),  by  which  a water-company  carries  supplies  to 
London  ; while  the  Yorick  of  so  many  “ tables”  sleeps  among  a crowd  of  right 
reverend  prelates,  in  a retired  nook  of  the  church-yard  close  at  hand.  The 
church  and  church -yard  will  largely  repay  a visit;  in  the  latter  repose  the 
ashes  of  forty  bishops,  so  at  least  says  the  cicerone  of  the  place ; but  the  series 
may  begin  with  Irkcnwald,  that  bishop  under  “ Sigibert,  king  of  the  West 


his  “beloved  Chancellor,” — “a  house  neither  mean  nor  subject  to  envy,  yet 
magnificent  and  commodious  enough,”  with  gardens  “wonderfully  charming,” 
with  “green  meadows  and  woody  eminences  "all  around.”  Here  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster  took  him  into  custody  for  refusing  to  “ take  the  king  as  head  of 
his  church ; ” and  (or  denying  the  king’s  supremacy  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill.  He  had  anticipated  his  death:  and  had  caused  his  tomb  to  be  made  in 
the  church  at  Chelsea;  whether  his  body  was  interred  there  is  doubtful;  but 
the  place  is  full  of  memories  of  him  of  whom  it  was  quaintly  said : — 

“ When  More  some  time  had  chancellor  been, 

No  more  suits  did  remain  ; 

The  same  shall  never  more  be  seen, 

Till  More  be  there  again." 

A few  yards  farther — leaving  to  the  right  the  pretty  pier  at  which  steam-boats 


Hospital  of  Chelsea.  We  picture  the  side  view,  as  it  is  seen  on  ascending  or 
descending  the  river.  Assuredly  there  are  few  who  cross  the  Thames  to  visit 

i either  the  railway  station  at  Battersea,  or  Battersea  Park,  who  will  not  have 
! their  attention  directed  to  this  deeply  interesting  monument  of  an  age  which  is 
unhappily  suggestive  less  of  pride  than  of  humiliation:  but  of  which  this 
home  for  battle-tried  and  weather-beaten  soldiers  is  one  of  the  redeeming 
points;  where  for  two  centuries  the  brave  men  who  receive  grateful  proofs  of  a 
nation’s  gratitude  tell — 

“ How  fields  were  won." 


CHELSEA  CIICUCII. 

Saxons,  and  Conrad,  king  of  the  Mercians,”  to  whom  Fulham — then  called 
Fullenhannc  or  Fullenholme,  which  signifies  v olucrum  downs , “the  habitacle 
of  birdcs  or  the  place  of  fowlcs,” — was  originally  given.  Be  they  forty,  more  or  , 
less,  however,  among  these  pillars  of  the  English  church  are  men  of  whom  the  j 
British  nation  will  be  for  ever  proud ; men  of  learning,  virtue,  and  piety ; 
honour  to  their  memories ; he  must  be  of  a cold  heart  and  of  a dead  imagination 
who  can  stand  unmoved  in  this  small  area  of  tombs,  where  sleep  in  death  Sher- 
lock and  Lowlh,  and  many  others,  “whose  works  live  after  them,”  and  to 
whose  graves  tens  of  thousands  yet  to  come  will  bow  in  grateful  homage. 

Between  Fulham  and  Chelsea,  to  which  we  now  hasten,  passing  by  several 
graceful  villas,  we  arrive  at  “ Crcmornc,”  a popular  place  of  amusement  that 
has  taken  the  place  of  old  Vauxhall ; but  an  object  of  far  higher  interest  soon  ! 
greets  the  voyager;  it  is  the  hospital  in  which  the  old  and  worn  soldiers  who  . 
have  served  their  country,  repose  after  their  toils.  We  have  first,  however,  i 
to  row  under  Battersea  Bridge  : like  that  of  Putney,  it  is  coarse  and  unseemly 
and  inconvenient  in  character;  all  its  defects  being  brought  into  strong  relief 
by  the  beautiful  structure  which  now  crosses  the  river  a little  lower  down. 

We  must  step  ashore  at  Chelsea;  for  this  locality  is  fertile  of  useful  sug- 
gestions and  interesting  associations. 

Lyndsay  House  is  seen  on  the  left,  and  its  old  history  is  full  of  interest, 
enhanced  by  the  records  of  later  residents : here  the  painter,  Martin,  lived  and 


ply  every  ten  minutes,  aud  where  a few  of  the  old  watermen  still  linger — we 
reach  that  famous  row  of  “good  houses,”  known  as  Cheyne  Walk* — one  of  the 
most  memorable  “ bits”  that  skirt  the  river-side  from  its  rise  to  its  fall. 

A few  steps  onward,  if  we  are  foot  passengers,  “a  row”  of  a hundred  yards  if 
we  are  voyagers — passing  on  the  left  the  old  “ Physic  Garden,”  bequeathed,  in 
the  year  1673,  by  Charles  Cheyne,  Esq.,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Chelsea,  to  the 
company  of  Apothecaries  for  a term  of  years,  and  afterwards  purchased  and 
presented  to  them  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane — and  we  reach  the  long-renowned 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE  3 XIOl’SS. 

worked  ; and  near  it,  the  great  artist,  Turner,  died — ungracefully,  to  say  the 
least.  But  associatious  multiply  as  we  pass  London-ward.  A narrow  lane, 
such  as  we  still  see  sometimes  at  port  towns,  leads  to  the  venerable  church. 
The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  occupies  the  east  corner 
of  the  church-yard.  The  church  and  many  neighbouring  localities  derive 
interest  from  associations  with  the  history  of  that  great  and  good  statesman, 
Sir  Thomas  More.  At  his  house,  in  Chelsea,*  the  eighth  Harry  frequently  visited 

* The  house  stood  some  distance  from  the  river,  at  the  back  of  Lyndsay  House,  where 
now  stands  the  Moravian  burial-ground.  The  gardens  readied  to  the  Thames,  and  from 
their  water-gate  More  stepped  into  the  barge  that  carried  him  to  the  Tower. 


* Our  view  of  Cheyne  Walk  is  taken  from  the  centre,  looking  towards  London.  The 
first  house  on  the  left,  with  the  old  sign-board  in  front  of  it,  is  “Don  Saltero's  Codec- 
house, ” a place  much  renowned  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  celebrated  by  Steele,  in 
his  Taller.  Ilimself  and  other  wits  of  the  day  patronised  its  proprietor,  James  Salter, 
whom  they  christened  “Don  Saltero he  had  been  servant  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
opened  this  house  in  1695,  with  a collection  of  curiosities,  the  refuse  of  Sir  Hans  collec- 
tion, calling  his  house  “ the  Museum  Coffee-house."  It  was  greatly  added  to  by  continued 
gifts,  and  this  “eminent  barber  and  antiquary,"  as  Steele  styles  him,  became  famous  for 
his  “ curiosities.”  The  walls  were  covered  with  glass  cases,  stuffed  alligators  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  and  a “catalogue  of  the  rarities  to  be  seen,"  published,  “ price  twopence;" 
it  is  a singular  specimen  of  what  were  popular  curiosities  a century  ago  : — “ A piece  of 
Solomon's  Temple;"  “Job's  tears  which  grew  on  a tree,  wherewith  they  make  anodyne 
necklaces ;"  “ a giant's  tooth  ;"  “ a young  frog  in  a tobacco-stopper;"  and  “ a flea-trap,” — 
are  among  the  “curiosities;"  with  which,  however,  were  mixed  really  curious  things, 
l’ennant  mentions  having  been  taken  there  when  a boy,  and  that  his  father  saw  there 
Richard  Cromwell,  “a  little  and  very  neat  old  man,  with  a most  placid  countenance." 
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THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

This  year’s  commemoration  of  the  “old  masters” 
is  as  interesting  as  the  celebration  of  any  previous 
occasion,  although  among  the  Dutch  pictures  we  do 
not  find  examples  so  signal  as  sometimes  appear  in 
these  selections.  “ Pre-Raffaellism”  is  complimented 
in  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  productions  of 
those  men  who  were  Pre-liaffaellilcs  because  they 
could  not  help  it — men  who  lived  before,  contem- 
poraneously with,  and  after,  the  “ divine  master.”  On 
looking  at  the  list  of  contributors,  we  liud  Mr.  Barker 
an  exhibitor  of  not  less  than  sixteen  pictures,  all 
painted  within  a hundred  years  of  each  other — that 
is,  within  a period  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  euding  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century ; and  really  among  these  arc  some 
remarkable  pictures  in  singularly  fine  preservation. 
We  have  just  hung  in  our  national  collection  an 

* Isotta  da  Rimini’ — that  is,  a supposed  portrait  of 
this  lady,  by  Pietro  della  Francesca,  when,  lo  ! there 
appears  among  Mr.  Barker’s  pictures  a portrait  posi- 
tively asserted  as  the  veritable  study  from  the  face 
of  this  lady.  Of  the  two  we  certainly  prefer  that  in 
the  National  Gallery.  If  Isotta  da  Rimini  sat  for 
two  such  portraits,  she  must  have  died  a victim  of 
the  art;  indeed,  she  seems  here  somewhat  out  of 
health.  Arc  we  to  be  disappointed  of  a controversy 
anent  these  two  pictures? — is  there  nobody  that  has 
seen  either  of  them  on  Francesca’s  easel,  in  his  paint- 
ing room  just  behind  the  Orsanmichelc  ? By  Orto- 
lano  there  is  an  admirable  altar-piece — * St.  Sebas- 
tian, St.  Demetrius,  and  St.  Rocque.’  The  nude 
figure  is  wonderfully  painted,  and  not  less  so  are  the 
draperies  of  both  the  others,  and  the  armour  of  St. 
Demetrius.  Of  the  works  of  Leonardo  a feature  is 
made,  but  the  productions  attributed  to  that  great 
master  are  of  very  diverse  quality.  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton’s ‘ Infant  Saviour  and  St.  John,’  as  to  the  figures 
of  the  two  children,  we  never  see  without  much  gra- 
tification, which  would  be  greatly  enhanced  had  the 
lamb  harmonised  with  the  children,  but  it  is  so  offen- 
sively grey,  as  to  suggest  a doubt  that  Leonardo  can 
have  left  it  thus.  There  are  extaut  other  pictures, 
bearing  the  name  of  this  master,  which  have  been 
painted  from  the  same  model  that  has  supplied  the 
Saviour  here.  ‘ The  Last  Supper,’  after  Da  Vinci, 
copied  by  his  pupil  D’Oggione,  has  been  contributed 
by  the  Royal  Academy ; and  we  rarely  see  this  pic- 
ture without  wishing  that  some  one  of  the  academi- 
cians who  could  draw  feet  would  remodel  these  too 
massive  nether  extremities;  but,  nevertheless,  this 
copy,  as  a faithful  transcript  of  what  the  picture  was, 
is  even  now  more  valuable  than  the  original.  The 

* Mead  of  one  of  the  Apostles,’  and  ‘ Head  of  the 
Saviour,’  apparently  fresco  studies,  are  attributed  to 
Leonardo,  but  both  appear  to  be  fragments  of  com- 
positions which  have  been  destroyed.  If  they  be  by 
Da  Vinci,  the  works  of  which  they  formed  a part 
must  of  course  be  known.  There  are,  moreover, 
works  by  Botticelli  (who  is  flat  and  dry  enough  for 
the  wildest  enthusiast),  Crivelli,  Credi,  Signorelli, 
Palmigiani,  Bartolomeo,  Titian,  Mnratti,  Correggio 
— in  short,  examples  to  which  attach  names  among 
the  most  famous  in  the  annals  of  painting.  There 
is  one  picture,  however,  we  cannot  pass  without 
remark  ; it  is  No.  34 — 1 Giorgione,  his  Mistress,  and 
Pupil,’  said  to  be  by  Giorgione,  and  one  of  those 
belonging  to  Mr.  Barker.  This  is  the  picture  of  the 
Manfrini  collection,  of  which  Byron  so  rapturously 
writes,  endiug — 

“ 'Tis  but  a portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife, 

And  seif;  but  suc/i  a woman — love  in  life !" 

In  Byron’s  admiration  of  the  lady  we  do  not  at  all 
concur ; she  is  the  heroine  of  many  essays,  but  in 
all  there  is  a vulgarity  and  a heaviness  in  the  person 
which  must  have  been  caught  from  the  life.  She  is 
the  same  from  whom  Titian  painted  his  ‘ Flora,’  a 
picture  that  hangs  “on  the  line”  in  the  Venetian 
school  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  at  Florence,  the 
master’s  most  brilliant  essay  in  colour.  It  is  she 
who  dresses  her  hair  in  the  Venetian  school  in  the 
Louvre,  and  who  figures  as  the  Virgin  in  some  of 
Titian’s  sacred  subjects.  As  Titian  and  Giorgione 
were  contemporaries,  she  may  have  been  painted  by 
both ; but  she  is  called  here  the  mistress  of  Gior- 
gione, and  in  Titian’s  works  she  is  called  the  mis- 
tress of  Titian.  As  Giorgione  died  young,  she  may 
have  been  the  mistress  of  each  successively.  But 

this  is  quite  enough  to  base  the  question,  “ Is  the 
picture  by  Giorgione  or  Titian?”  A portrait  of  a 
man,  No.  45,  the  properly  of  the  Earl  of  "Warwick, 
is  attributed  to  Dosso  Dossi.  There  are  not  many 
of  the  productions  of  this  painter  existing,  but 
those  which  we  have  had  opportunities  of  examining 
are  very  different  from  this,  having  been,  as  to  the 
faces,  finished  with  a rich  glaze.  In  the  middle 
room  we  arc  surrounded  by  examples  of  the  Low 
Country  schools,  with  a slight  qualification  of  every- 
thing else  in  the  wide  cycle  of  painting.  There  are 
Teniers,  Berghem,  Ruysdael,  Backhuysen,  Rem- 
brandt, Van  dcr  Necr,  Van  dcr  Heyden,  both  the 
Van  der  Veldes,  "Wouvermans,  Both,  Ilobbima,  &c., 
and  some  of  the  works  arc  of  the  rarest  excellence. 
There  is  a small  landscape  by  Ruysdael,  with  an  oak- 
tree,  charmingly  pencilled,  but  dark — dark  ; aud  the 
ground  is  so  obscure,  as  to  be  quite  invisible  in  its 
forms.  No.  59,  ‘ Brick-making,’  by  Teniers,  is  a 
curious  and  a bald  subject,  which  he  must  have 
painted  to  commission.  ‘Cattle  and  Figures,’  A. 
Van  der  Velde,  is  a work  of  much  sweetness,  in  the 
feeling  of  Berghem.  No.  68,  * Landscape  and 
Figures,’  Both  aud  Berghem ; harmonious  in  colour, 
and  beautiful  in  composition.  There  is  more  elegant 
sentiment  in  Both  than  in  any  other  of  the  Dutch 
masters.  A ‘ Scene  on  the  Ice,’  by  Cuyp,  has  but 
little  of  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  famous  picture 
in  the  Sutherlaud  collection.  No.  70,  ‘ The  Do- 
gana,  Venice,’  Canaletto,  is  remarkable  for  local 
truth  ; aud  it  is  curious  that  this  man,  so  earnest  iu 
verifying  his  buildings,  should  satisfy  himself  on  his 
water  surface  with  a flick  of  the  brush  so  insufficient 
to  represent  a ripple.  No.  75,  a pleasant  river 
scene,  by  Van  der  Capella.  No.  79,  ‘ The  Interior 
of  St.  Peter’s,’  Pannini,  with  the  exterior,  by  the 
same  painter,  are  excellent  references  for  the  cos- 
tume of  the  period.  No.  81,  ‘A  Dutch  Town,’  Van 
der  Heyden,  is  a marvellous  instance  of  finish  with 
breadth.  No.  85,  ‘ Head  of  a Man,’  by  Denner,  re- 
markable for  its  transparent  glaze.  No.  91,  ‘Sea- 
shore,’ J.  Ruysdael,  is  one  of  the  few  coast  or  sea 
subjects  which  Ruysdael  painted.  So  vigorous, 
however,  were  they,  that  Turner  has  imitated  one  of 
them  in  his  picture  which  he  called  ‘ Port  Ruysdael.’ 
No.  97,  ‘ Landscape — Moonlight,’  Van  der  Neer : so 
like  all  the  other  compositions  of  the  artist,  that 
when  we  see  one  all  the  others  arc  readily  determin- 
able. There  are  two  Rcmbraudts  of  admirable 
quality — Nos.  100  and  102,  ‘ A Goldsmith  of  Ant- 
werp,’ aud  ‘Rembrandt’s  Mother:’  the  former  is 
very  like  one  of  the  recent  acquisitions  in  the  National 
Gallery,  but  a finer  picture;  and  the  latter  is  a re- 
plica of  Lord  Overstone’s  old  woman  with  the  ruff, 
but  here  hands  are  introduced,  which  had  much 
better  been  omitted,  so  large  and  coarse  are  they. 
The  south  room  is  always  an  omnium  gatherum, 
containing  specimens  of  all,  with  a dash  of  English 
Art,  and  containing  as  curiosities,  landscapes  by 
Rembrandt  and  Reynolds.  There  are  on  the  screen 
two  wondrous  miniatures  iu  oil — a portrait  of  a lady, 
by  Isaac  Oliver,  aud  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, by  Holbein ; a 1 Head  of  a Priest,’  said  to  be 
by  Van  Eyck ; aud  by  F.  Bol,  a portrait  of  a lady, 
the  property  of  J.  H.  Mann,  Esq.,  surpassing  the 
utmost  refinements  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke;  No. 
132,  ‘Maria,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,’  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds ; ‘ Landscape  and  Figures,’  Gainsborough : 
and  really  when  we  look  at  Gainsborough’s  works, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  when  Reynolds  eulo- 
gized him  as  a landscape  painter,  he  meant  that  he  was 
too  good  a figure  painter.  No.  1 36,  ‘ William  Caven- 
dish,’ “the  Loyal  Duke  of  Newcastle,”  by  Dobson, 
is  quite  equal  to  Vandyke.  No.  137,  ‘Evening,’ 
by  R.  Wilson,  is  a charming  mellow  picture.  No. 
150,  ‘A  Sleeping  Child,’  Hilton,  is  the  sweetest  of 
that  painter’s  works  we  have  ever  seen ; and  the 
next  number,  a landscape  by  Nasmyth,  is  worthy  to 
be  accounted  among  the  gems  of  our  school.  There 
is  ‘ Nelly  O’Brien,’  by  Reynolds,  ‘ The  Family  of 
King  George  III.,’  by  Zoffani/Trom  her  Majesty’s 
collection,  with  other  examples  of  Van  der  Velde, 
K.  du  Jardin,  Claude,  Reynolds,  Morland,  Poussin, 
Teniers,  Backhuysen,  Canaletto,  &c.,  which  we  see 
with  much  pleasure  : indeed,  we  look  forward  yearly 
to  the  “old  masters”  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
opportunities  afforded  us  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  those  we  had  not  before  known,  and  of  renewing 
associations  with  what  have  long  been  familiar 
to  us. 

PICTURE  SALES. 

Matters  more  immediately  pressing  on  our  atten- 
tion compelled  us  to  omit  last  month  our  usual 
notice  of  the  sales  of  pictures  by  auction.  The  fol- 
lowing have  taken  place  since  our  last  report:  — 

A collection  of  water-colour  drawings,  belonging 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Harewood,  was  sold  by  Messrs. 
Christie  and  Manson,  at  their  rooms  iu  King  Street, 
on  May  1st : it  realized  £1520.  The  only  examples 
to  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  allude  are: — 
‘ A View  of  Snowdon,’  Girlin,  45  gs. ; ‘A  Corn- 
field,’ Dewiut.,  103  gs. ; ‘ Windsor  Castle  and  Eton 
College  Chapel,’  Sir  A.  Callcott,  54  gs. ; and  six 
beautiful  drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner : ‘ Harewood 
Castle,’  an  early  specimen,  50  gs. ; ‘ Kirkstall  Abbey,’ 
with  the  waterfall,  also  an  early  drawing,  62  gs. ; 
‘ Westminster  Abbey  Chapel,  north  of  the  Choir,’ 
104  gs. ; ‘A  Castle  in  Northumberland,’  104  gs. ; 
‘ Pembroke  Castle,’  one  of  the  finest  drawings  made 
by  the  artist,  200  gs. ; ‘ Lake  Scene  in  the  north  of 
Italy,’  265  gs.  Among  a variety  of  pictures  sold 
afterwards  were  several  excellent  specimens  of  the 
elder  Crome,  of  Norwich;  of  which  a ‘View  of 
Yarmouth  Jetty,’  realized  55  gs. ; ‘ The  Blacksmith’s 
Shop,’  80  gs. ; a ‘ Landscape,’  78  gs. ; ‘ The  Willow 
Tree,’  100  gs.;  ‘Lane  Scene,’  120  gs. ; ‘Wood 
Scene,’  135  gs. ; and  ‘The  Stone  Quarry,’  150  gs. 

The  sale  of  the  small  gallery  of  ancient  pictures, 
about  twenty  in  number,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Hope,  of  Paris,  attracted  a large  number  of 
connoisseurs  to  the  Rue  Drouot,  ou  the  11th  of 
May,  the  character  of  these  paintings  being  of 
the  highest  order  as  regards  several  of  them : the 
following  is  a list  of  the  principal  works,  and  the 
prices  they  brought:  — ‘Landscape — Sunset  in 
Autumn,’  Claude,  bought  by  Mr.  Hope  from  the 
Erard  collection,  £880  ; ‘ A Water-Mill,’  from  the 
Heris  collection,  £1620 — it  was  reported  that  this 
fine  picture  was  purchased  for  England ; ‘ Girl  in  a 
Red  Boddice,’  a celebrated  example  of  .lan  Steen’s 
peneir,  from  the  Perigaux  gallery,  £420 ; ‘ De- 
parting from  the  Hostelry,’  Wouvermans,  from 
the  Erard  collection,  £600  ; ‘ The  Meadow,’  Paul 
Potter,  a small,  but  exqiusitely  beautiful  picture 
from  the  collection  of  the  Duchess  de  Berry, 
£805;  ‘A  Man  in  a White  Shirt,’  Teniers,  the 
younger — a picture  well  known  by  this  title, 
though  it  contains  several  figures  in  an  alehouse — 
also  from  the  collection  of  the  Duchess  de  Berry, 
£860 ; a ‘ Holy  Family,  with  Elizabeth  and  the 
Infant  John,’  ascribed  to  Rubens,  but  considered 
doubtful,  £168,  from  the  Erard  collection ; ‘ The 
Music  Lesson,’  ascribed  to  Terburg,  £80 ; ‘ Dutch 
Interior,’  Slingelandt,  from  the  De  Berry  collection, 
£160  ; ‘ Fete  Champetre,’  Dietrich,  from  the 

Heris  collection,  £60;  ‘A  Young  Girl  at  a 
Window,’  Van  Dyck,  or  assumed  to  be  such, 
£84,  from  the  Perigaux  collection ; ‘ The  Angel 
aud  Tobit,’  Karel  du  Jardin,  £120;  ‘The  Dappled 
Horse,’  Paul  Potter,  very  tine,  £2S0;  ‘Portrait  of  a 
Young  Girl,’  Greuze,  £225  ; ‘ A Village  on  the  Sea- 
Coast,’  Gudin,  £68. 

The  following  pictures,  among  some  others,  were 
sold  by  Messrs.  Foster,  at  their  rooms  in  Pall-Mall, 
in  the  early  part  of  May ; they  formed,  we 
believe,  a portion  of  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Lloyd : — 
‘ The  Death-bed  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,’  M.  Claxton, 
180  gs. ; a copy,  by  C.  Baxter,  of  Etty’s  ‘Coral 
Finders,’  100  gs ; ‘Harmony,’  J.  Sant,  91  gs. ; 

‘ Alfred  in  the  Neatherd’s  Cottage,’  Wilkie,  125  gs. ; 
‘ The  Enquiry — Scenery  near  Redhill,’  J.  Linnell, 
195  gs.;  ‘Preparing  for  the  Chase,’  E.  Isabey, 
230  gs.;  ‘The  Sick  Boy,’  T.  Webster,  R.A.,  220 
gs. ; ‘ Coast  Scene — Fresh  Breeze,’  C.  Stanfield,  R.A., 
265  gs. ; ‘ The  Tired  Reaper,’  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A., 
200 gs.;  ‘ Naples  by  Moonlight,’  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
340  gs. ; ‘ The  Spanish  Letter -writer,’  F.  W.  Topliam, 
185  gs.  The  entire  sale  realized  upwards  of  £6200. 

A "collection  of  forty-five  pictures,  principally  by 
the  old  masters,  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  and 
Manson  on  the  15th  of  May;  they  were  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Sandars,  of  Tap’low  House,  Berkshire. 
The  most  important  specimens  were — A small  cabi- 
net picture  by  Poelembcrg,  representing  a landscape, 
in  which  appears  the  Holy  Family,  attended  by  two 
angels,  65  gs. ; ‘The  Return  of  the  Holy  Family 
from  Egypt,’  Karel  du  Jardin,  63  gs.;  ‘View  iu 
Calabria,’  Salvator  Rosa,  58  gs. ; a grand  classical 
landscape,  in  which  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli, 
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is  introduced — beneath  arc  two  women,  one  milking 
a goat,  N.  Berghem,  210  gs. ; an  upright  landscape, 
with  cavaliers  and  ladies  near  the  entrance  to  a 
garden,  Moucheron  and  Vau  der  Yeldc,  87  gs. ; ‘ The 
Birth  of  Adonis,’  Albano,  81  gs. ; an  Italian  land- 
scape, Both,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J. 
Harman,  110  gs. ; ‘Villa  of  Meecenas,  Tivoli/  B. 

1 Wilson,  48  gs. ; a ‘ View  in  Norway/  showing  a 
river  falling  in  a cascade  between  rocks,  a very  fine 
picture  by  Ruysdael,  215  gs. ; a small  painting  in 
the  best  time  of  the  master,  A.  Van  der  Velde,  330  gs. : 
it  represents  a landscape,  with  a female  peasant 
bathing  her  feet  in  a stream — cows,  sheep,  and 
goats  are  introduced;  ‘Portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds,’ by  himself,  bought  for  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  for  270  gs.  (reference  is  made  to  this  pur- 
chase under  our  “ Minor  Topics”) ; ‘ Christ  healing 
the  Widow’s  Daughter/  Schiavone,  74  gs. ; ‘The 
Magdalen,’  Titian,  500  gs. : this  picture  is  one  of 
three  described  by  Ridolfi  as  having  been  painted 
by  Titian  during  his  visit  to  Pope  Paul  III.  at 
Rome : it  was  taken  from  the  Farnese  Palace  when 
the  French  occupied  Rome  in  1800;  a ‘Landscape,’ 
Ruysdael,  250  gs.  The  amount  realized  by  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Sandars’s  pictures  was  3000  gs. 

The  sale  of  the  above  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  dispersion  of  Colonel  Hugh  Baillie’s  gallery, 
consisting  of  thirty-seven  pictures,  many  of  the 
highest  quality,  by  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
English  masters.  The  best  examples  were — ‘ Head 
of  a Norman  Peasant  Girl,’  G.  Newton,  R.A.,  110 
gs. ; ‘ St.  Paul,’  ‘St.  James/  ‘Archimedes/  and  a 
‘ Philosopher/  four  portraits  by  Ribera,  142  gs. ; ‘ In- 
terior of  an  Apartment’ — a cavalier  and  lady  playing 
at  cards,  a lady  playing  with  a spaniel,  and  a cavalier 
near  her,  Netscher,  154  gs.;  ‘ Portraits  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Jeanne  of  Austria  and  Jeanne  d’Archel  of 
the  House  of  Egmont,’  Sir  A.  More,  265  gs. : these 
portraits  were  formerly  at  Fonthill ; ‘ Head  of 
Christ/  a small  finished  study  by  Rembrandt,  61 
gs. ; ‘ Woody  Landscape,’  a beautiful  cabinet  picture 
by  Gainsborough,  210  gs. ; ‘ Italian  Lake  Scene/  R. 
Wilson,  “ a cabinet  example  of  the  highest  quality,” 
as  truly  described  in  the  catalogue,  365  gs. ; ‘ Don 
Balthazar,  Infanta  of  Spain/  exhibited  at  Manchester, 
Velasquez,  185  gs.;  ‘Ilagar  and  Ishmael,’  also  ex- 
hibited at  Manchester,  a fine  picture  by  F.  Mola, 
200  gs. ; ‘ Queen  Marianua  of  Spain  when  Youug/ 
Velasquez,  220  gs.,  exhibited  at  Manchester;  ‘A 
Breeze  off  Amsterdam,’  a very  choice  example  of 
Backhuysen’s  sea-pieces,  400  gs.,  exhibited  at  Man- 
chester ; ‘ Noli  me  taugere,’  a large  gallery  picture, 
finely  painted,  by  Tintoretto,  135  gs. ; 1 Portrait  of 
Don  Diego  Ortez  de  Zuniga/  the  Spanish  historian, 
Murillo,  185  gs. : the  portrait  is  enclosed  in  a carved 
stone  oval  niche,  with  the  arms  above,  and  two  Cupids 
below ; ‘ Landscape,’  with  a shepherd  leaning  on 
a staff,  a flock  of  sheep  reposing  before  him,  a church 
and  spire  seen  in  the  distance,  Cuyp,  “ a very  perfect 
work  of  the  great  master,”  560  gs. ; ‘The  Daughter 
of  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,’ 
stated  in  the  catalogue  to  be  by  Carlo  Dolci,  but 
subsequently  pronounced  to  be  the  work  of  Fran- 
cesco Furini,  95  gs. ; ‘ Italian  Landscape/  peasants 
with  a waggon,  and  a woman  with  cattle  at  the  edge 
of  a pool  beneath  a rocky  height, — a very  beautiful 
example  of  the  pencil  of  Pynacker,  an  artist  whose 
works  are  comparatively  rare  in  England,  £445 ; 
‘ The  Due  d’Olivarez,’  a noble  whole-leugth  portrait, 
exhibited  at  Manchester,  Velasquez,  570  gs.;  ‘ A 
Romantic  Landscape/  with  a stream  of  water  falling 
in  a cascade  between  rocks,  the  banks  cn  each  side 
richly  wooded,  the  stem  of  a birch-tree  lying  partly 
in  the  water,  near  which  a peasant  family,  with  a 
fishing-net,  is  introduced  by  P.  Wouvermans,  a 
picture  of  rare  and  brilliant  quality,  by  Ruysdael, 
£1 120 ; ‘ Job  visited  by  his  Friends,’  Salvator  Rosa, 
230  gs. : this  noble  chef  d'ccu'vre  was  formerly  in 
the  Santa  Croce  Gallery ; ‘ Portrait  of  Philip  TV./ 
holding  a gun  in  his  hand,  in  an  upright  landscape, 
Velasquez,  145  gs. ; ‘ Portrait  of  the  Cardinal  In- 
fanta Don  Fernando,’  brother  of  Philip,  Velasquez,' 
r 455  gs. : these  fine  life-size  portraits  formed  panels 
in  the  Armoury  at  Madrid ; ‘ Virgin  and  Child,’ 
Murillo,  1500  gs.  -.  this  exquisite  work  has  rarely 
been  equalled  by  the  great  master  for  beauty  of  ex- 
pression and  brilliancy  of  colour : it  formed  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  celebrated  Altamira  Gallery. 
The  large  prices  paid  for  some  of  the  above  pictures 
show  that  genuine  and  good  specimens  of  the  old 
masters  are  still  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  amateur. 


Colonel  Baillie’s  collection  realized  the  large  sum  of 
£8256. 

On  the  18th  of  May  Messrs.  Foster  disposed  of, 
by  auction,  a number  of  water-colour  drawings, 
stated  to  be  the  property  of  “ an  eminent  collector, 
and  including  specimens  of  Stanfield,  Roberts,  W. 
Hunt,  Topbam,  Turner,  Cattermole,  Carl  Haag, 
T.  S.  Cooper,  Poole,  J.  F.  Lewis,  Richardson,  De 
Wint,  F.  Tayler,  Linton,  &c.  &c.”  Among  them  it 
seems  only  necessary  to  point  out — ‘ The  Woodman’s 
Daughter,’  W.  Hunt,  the  landscape  by  J.  D.  Hard- 
ing, 51  gs.;  ‘Exterior  of  an  Irish  Cabin/  with  a 
bagpiper  and  several  other  figures,  F.  W.  Topham, 
110  gs. ; ‘The  Observatory,’  32  gs. ; ‘Aquatic 
Sports/  37  gs. ; ‘ Northumberland  Castle,’  30  gs. ; 
three  very  small  drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner; 
‘Views  in  Cashiobury  Park,’  two  larger  drawings, 
painted  by  Turner  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  295  gs. ; 
‘Fonthill  Abbey,’  also  by  Turner,  and  one  of  his 
finest  works  in  water-colours,  size  40  inches  by  27 £ 
inches,  225  gs. ; ‘ The  Murder  of  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence/ G.  Cattermole,  52 gs.;  ‘The  Castle  Moat/ 
G.  Cattermole,  30  gs. ; ‘ The  Water-carrier,  Cerbara/ 
Carl  Haag,  49  gs. ; ‘ Cattle  in  a Landscape/  T.  S. 
Cooper,  A.R.A.,  45  gs.;  ‘ Interior  of  an  Apartment, 
with  a Lady  at  Work/  J.  F.  Lewis,  38  gs. ; ‘ Inte- 
rior of  a Turkish  Harem,’  J.  F.  Lewis,  exhibited  in 
1850,  230  gs. ; ‘ Frank  Encampment  in  the  Desert/ 
J.  F.  Lewis,  exhibited  in  1856,  490 gs.;  ‘Bolton 
Abbey,’  De  Wint,  32  gs. ; ‘ Sophia  and  Olivia,’  the 
engraved  drawing,  F.  Tayler,  40  gs.  This  collection 
realized  upwards  of  £2860. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  and  two  following  days, 
the  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings  formed  by 
Mr.  John  Miller,  of  Liverpool,  was  dispersed,  with 
several  other  similar  works,  by  Messrs.  Christie  and 
Manson,  at  their  rooms  in  King  Street,  of  the 
drawings  we  may  point  out: — ‘A  Hill-side  Farm, 
Isle  of  Wight,’  J.  Linnell,  30  gs. ; ‘ The  Bass  Rock/ 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  110  gs. ; nine  small  drawings  by 
the  same  artist,  namely, — ‘ Rokcby/  37  gs. ; ‘ Hou- 
goumont/  32  gs. ; ‘Kelso,’  40  gs. ; ‘Edinburgh,’ 
51  gs.;  ‘Cathedral  of  Milan/  45  gs. ; ‘Amphi- 
theatre at  Verona,’  44  gs. ; ‘ Bermerside  Tower/ 
28  gs. ; ‘ Quai  dc  Conti/  35  gs. ; ‘ Rye/  70  gs. ; 

‘ Deal,’  72  gs. ; and  the  large  drawiug  of  ‘ Plymouth/ 
engraved  in  the  “Southern  Coast,”  110  gs. ; ‘The 
Valley  of  Amberley/  J.  B.  Pyne,  40/.  19s. ; ‘Lewes 
Fair/  E.  Duncan,  40  gs. ; ‘ Christ  Preaching,’  a noble 
drawing  by  G.  Cattermole,  120  gs. ; ‘ The  Return 
from  Hawking,’  the  well-known  work  by  F.  Tayler, 
145  gs. ; ‘ The  Greeting  in  the  Desert/  J.  F.  Lewis, 
160  gs.  The  principal  oil-pictures  were, — ‘ A River 
Scene,  with  Buildings  and  Boats/  J.  Linnell,  81  gs. ; 
‘Market  Boats  unlading/  J.  Linnell,  51  gs. ; ‘The 
Drove  of  Sheep,’  J.  Linnell,  260  gs. ; ‘ The  King- 
fisher’s Haunt,’  J.  E.  Millais,  70  gs. ; ‘ Italian  Lake 
Scene,’  R.  Wilson,  65  gs. ; ‘ View  in  Devonshire/ 
W.  Muller,  65  gs. ; ‘Beech  Trees  and  Fern,’  II. 
M.  Anthony,  300  gs.;  ‘Autumn  Leaves/  J.  E. 
Millais,  550  gs. ; ‘ Burd  Helen/  W.  L.  Windus, 
250  gs. ; ‘ Capture  of  the  Inca  of  Peru,’  J.  E.  Mil- 
lais, 50  gs. ; ‘ Mary  anointing  the  Feet  of  Christ/ 
W.  Etty,  55  gs. ; ‘Dredge  Boats,’  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  late  W.  Muller,  250  gs. ; ‘ Sabrina 
and  Nymphs/  W.  Etty,  148  gs. ; ‘ Wedding  Cards/ 
J.  E.  Millais,  112  gs. ; ‘Hurley  House,  on  the 
Thames/  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  125  gs. — an  engraving, 
by  R.  Wallis,  from  this  picture  appeared  in  the 
Art-Journal  for  December,  1854;  ‘View  of  the 
Tummell  Bridge/  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  120  gs. ; ‘An 
old  Oak  in  a Landscape,’  J.  Linnell,  60  gs. ; ‘ The 
Whale  Ship,’  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  350  gs. ; ‘Van 
Tromp,’  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  540  gs. ; ‘ Saltash, 
Cornwall/  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  410  gs. ; ‘ The  Blind 
Girl,’  by  J.  E.  Millais,  which  was  included  in  the 
catalogue,  was  bought  in,  as  we  heard,  for  300  gs. 
By  far  the  largest  majority  of  the  “lots”  were 
knocked  down  to  the  dealers  in  pictures;  but  whe- 
ther they  bought  on  their  owrn  account  or  as  “ com- 
missions,” we  have  no  direct  means  of  ascertaining. 
Mr.  Gambart  was  the  largest  buyer;  almost  the 
whole  of  the  more  important  works  fell  to  his 
bidding. 

At  the  sale,  by  Messrs.  Foster,  on  May  24th,  of 
a collection  of  wrater-colour  drawings  belonging  to 
Mr.  J.  Palmer,  ‘The  Farm-yard  at  Strath fieldsaye/ 
by  W.  Hunt,  the  largest  work  hitherto  painted  by 
the  artist,  realized  75  gs. ; J.  M.  W.  Turner’s 
‘ Mount  St.  Michael,  Normandy,’  80  gs. ; and  his 
‘ Old  London  Bridge/  engraved  by  E.  Goodall, 


i collection  sold  for  upwards 


1 95  gs.  Mr.  Palmer’s 
of  1400/. 

Among  a number  of  pictures  sold  by  Messrs. 
Foster,  June  9th,  were  the  following : — ‘Evening/  a 
landscape,  with  cattle,  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  dated 
1850,  201  gs. ; ‘ First  Class/  and  ‘ Second  Class,’  the 
pair  of  engraved  pictures  by  A.  Solomon,  420  gs.  ;* 
‘ Abraham  aud  Isaac  proceeding  to  the  Sacrifice/ J.  T. 
Linnell,  280  gs. ; ‘Lear  and  the  Fool  in  a Storm/ 
W.  Dyce,  R.A.,  100  gs. ; ‘ Coast  Scene,  near  Hast- 
ings/ C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  1 60  gs. ; ‘ The  Village 
Bridal/  H.  M.  Anthony,  200  gs. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — The  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  is  now  open 
to  the  public,  and  opinions  are  formed,  but  not 
openly  expressed,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  done  to  the 
“ Rubens  ” paintings  by  the  official  picture  cleaners. 
Some  say,  “ We  never  until  now  saw  Rubens 
others,  “ The  pictures  are  ruined.”  We  believe  a 
middle  course  should  be  taken  : much  dirt  has  been 
removed,  and  many  beauties  are  revealed;  but 
several  of  the  canvases  now  look  raw  and  un- 
finished. The  paintings  being  all  large,  and  hung 
high,  it  is  difficult  to  see  them  well ; in  some  in- 
stances patches  have  been  left  uncleaned,  in  order  to 
show  what  they  were  before  the  operation.  No 
doubt  Rubens  and  his  school  painted  in  a most  solid 
manner ; still  some  thin  colour  was  applied,  to 
finish  and  harmonise  the  parts  : this  seems  to  be 
entirely  gone,  and  the  paintings  look  glaring  aud 
crude.  The  Moniteur  says,  “ The  restoration  of  the 
Flemish  paintings  is  now  finished  ; serious  deteriora- 
tions haviug  manifested  themselves  in  the  series  of 
the  1 Galerie  de  Marie  Medicis/  the  colour  detaching 
itself  from  the  canvas,  and  falling  off.  It  was  neces- 
sary,in  order  to  preserve  these  fine  works, to  place  them 
on  fresh  canvas : this  operation  necessitated  that  of 
taking  off  the  old  varnish,  which  has  been  done  with 
the  utmost  care.  The  administration  of  the  Louvre 
has  seized  the  opportunity  to  clear  away  all  the 
ancient  retouchings,  which  had  at  different  periods 
been  added  to  Rubens’s  work.  We  have  thought 
proper  to  show  these  works  in  their  actual  state,  with 
the  injuries  of  time  on  them,  and  not  such  as  they 
wrere  with  the  injudicious  retouches,  and  above  all 
the  several  coats  of  yellow  varnish  which  obscured 
their  brilliancy.  On  several  parts  of  Nos.  436,  437, 
440,  451,  453,  457,  the  old  varnish  has  been  left. 
No.  432 — only  half  of  this  painting  has  been  cleaned, 
in  order  to  show  in  what  state  they  were.” — Several 
paintings  have  been  placed  in  the  Galleries  of  Ver- 
sailles, amongst  which  are  the  large  one  of  the 
“Capture  of  the  Malakoff,”  by  Yvon;  “Scours  do 
Cliarite,”  by  Appert;  “Battle  of  Inkerman,”  by 
Gustave  Dore ; “ Bombardment  of  Salee,”  by  Gudin, 
&c.,  &c. — Two  large  bronzes,  by  Jacquemard,  have 
been  purchased  for  the  gardens  round  the  Louvre, 
now  open  to  the  public  : they  represent  “ A Lion  in 
search  of  a dead  body,”  and  “A  Lioness  playing 
with  a young  Dog they  are  life  size. — The  whole 
of  the  Louvre  is  to  be  renovated.  The  Emperor 
will  in  the  meantime  reside  at  the  Elysee.  The 
private  garden  in  the  Tuileries  is  to  be  much  en- 
larged, and  a gate  opened  on  the  terrace  ; it  is  also 
said  the  building  is  to  be  raised  another  story,  and 
the  roof  altered.  Thus  the  fine  old  palace  built  by 
Philibert  de  Lorme,  will  almost  undergo  a complete 
transformation. — The  Government  has  purchased 
the  painting,  by  E.  Delacroix,  of  “ The  Death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,”  for  the  Luxembourg  Gallery. — 
M.  Z.  Prevost  is  engraving,  for  the  Government,  the 
“ Vierge  au  donataire,”  by  Vandyke. — M.  Theodore 
Lejeune  remarks,  in  an  article  on  the  deterioration 
of  paintings,  that  the  evils  of  cracking  may  be 
avoided  by  the  following  method  : — 1st.  Be  very 
particular  that  the  priming  of  your  canvas  be  per- 
fectly dry  and  hard  ; one  priming  is  best.  2nd.  Do 
not  load  your  painting  with  numerous  glazings  and 
scumblings.  3rd.  The  best  pigments  to  use  are 
good  linseed  oil  well  clarified,  and  rectified  spirits 
of  turpentine  in  equal  proportions.  4th.  Paint 
solidly  at  first,  letting  your  dead  colour  dry  and 
harden  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  shade.  5th.  Do 
not  rub  the  picture  with  oil,  as  is  customary,  in 
order  to  make  the  parts  sunken  reappear,  but  use 
two  of  parts  rectified  turpentine,  and  one  part  of 
copal  varnish,  the  whitest  possible,  and  use  this  very 
sparingly.  6th.  Leave  your  paintings  at  least  a year 
without  varnish.  The  best  way  to  know  if  the  oil 
is  all  dried  out  of  a painting,  is  to  pass  a wet  sponge 
over  its  surface  : if  well  dried  out,  the  water  will  lie 
evenly  ; if  not,  in  drops. 


* The  appearance  of  Mr.  Solomon’s  two  pictures  in  this 
sale  rather  surprised  us  ; we  thought  they  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who,  we  believe, 
purchased  them  of  the  artist.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr. 
Solomon  may  have  painted  duplicates. — [Ed.  A.-Jh] 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 

“ COMPROMISED.” 

It  is  a recognised  item  in  the  estimate  of 
British  character,  that,  as  a nation,  we  are 
fond  of  crotchets.  We  play  with  cant  words, 
till  wc  erect  them  into  principles : — and  the 
principle  uppermost  for  action,  with  us,  just 
1 now,  is  the  one  expressed  by  the,  of  late,  fami- 
liar word,  compromise.  Of  course,  the  principle 
has  its  logic, — and  makes  a show  of  argument. 
The  British  Constitution  is  said  to  have  grown 
out  of  a succession  of  compromises, — and  a sys- 
tem of  compromise  is  insisted  on  as  being  the 
machinery  by  which  it  acts  still.  The  cant  of  the 
day,  is,  that  what  is  good  for  the  whole,  must 
be  good  for  the  parts;  and  that  individual 
measures,  like  the  great  general  scheme  of 
government,  are  safe  only  when  finally  planted 
on  the  ground  of  compromise. — The  doctrine 
involves  a fallacy  which  nothing  but  the  love 
of  crotchet  could  conceal, — ana  generates  an 
inconvenience  which  some  day,  we  suppose, 
the  people  will  find  out.  We  grow  our 
national  crotchets  at  great  cost,— which  the 
nation  has  to  pay  both  in  loss  of  time  and  in 
waste  of  money.  The  last  great  compromise 
to  which,  as  a people,  we  have  been  sum- 
moned, applies  to  the  question  of  the  National 
Gallery,  so  long  debated  in  Parliament,  and 
argued  in  these  columns ; — and  it  was  an- 
nounced, by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

' in  the  discussion  on  the  estimates  for  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  course  of  the  past 
month. 

I Such  a case  of  inversion  of  principle — such 

an  instance  of  a syllogism  standing  on  its  head 
— as  this  debate  supplies,  one  has  rarely  the 
opportunity  of  referring  to.  The  discussion  is 
most  curious,  for  the  way  in  which  it  states 
the  case  in  one  direction,  aud  then  turns  aside 
to  avoid  following  it  to  its  conclusion, — shows 
the  principle  wanted  for  use,  aud  then  puts  the 
principle  on  the  shelf.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  lays  down  very  clearly  the  arguments 
that  lead  to  a certain  whole,  and  then  contents 
himself  with  taking  half,— in  a form  which 
makes  the  half  the  inevitable  foe  to  the  whole. 
And  this  illogical  conclusion  is  to  pass  muster, 
if  the  House  will  let  it,  under  the  title  of  the 
j National  Gallery  compromise. 

The  double  proposition  which  came  clearly 
out  of  the  debate  on  the  Museum  estimates,  on 
the  4th  of  June  last,  was, — the  pressing  neces- 
sity, that  something  should  now  at  length  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  a National  Gallery, — and, 
the  pressing  necessity  for  such  a methodization 
of  our  various  national  collections  as  shall  render 
all  or  any  of  them,  the  National  Gallery  amongst 
the  rest,  available  for  the  best  purposes  to  which 
they  can  be  applied.  The  conclusion  to  which 
these  two  propositions  point, — clearly  indicated, 
as  we  have  said,  by  Mr.  Disraeli  himself, — 
carries  us  irresistibly  to  Kensington  Gore; 
where  the  people  have  an  estate  or  their  own, 
bought  for  a large  sum  of  money,  with  an  ex- 
press view  to  the  meeting  of  these  two  propo- 
sitions. The  fitness  of  the  rendezvous  is,  how- 
ever, dwelt  on  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  only  as  the  prelude  to  a proposal 
for  its  abandonment.  Having  carried  our  con- 
victions with  him  to  Kensington,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
suddenly,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  late 
Lord  Castlereagh,  turns  his  back  upon  himself, 
— and  upon  us, — and  ends  by  asking  us  to  put 
our  convictions  in  our  pocket,  and  sell  back 
the  estate  at  Kensiugton  Gore ! 

The  announcement,  as  we  have  said,  grew 
out  of  the  debate  on  the  Museum  estimates. 
The  British  Museum  has  been  well  described 
as  “ the  most  miscellaneous  and  comprehensive 
collection  in  the  world,” — whose  contents  have 
been  got  together  pretty  much  by  chance  med- 
ley, and  consist  of  too  much  of  everything, 

and  not  enough  of  any.  While  its  cellars 
groan  under  hidden  treasures  which  its  upper 
floors  have  not  space  to  display, — the  upper 
floors  are  openly  encumbered  by  treasures 
which  are  especially  wanted  to  the  complete- 
ness of  collections  elsewhere.  This  happy 
arrangement  has  a double  advantage : — it  un- 
systematizes everything  to  which  it  applies, — 
and  it  multiplies  the  costly  machinery  by 
which  the  costly  treasures  of  the  nation  are 
kept  unsystematic.  In  January  last,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum  passed  a Reso- 
lution, to  the  effect  that  they  are  prevented 
by  “great  deficiency  of  space”  from  “the 
proper  exhibition  ” of  the  multiplied  ob- 
jects in  “various  departments”  which  they 
already  have, — without  taking  into  account  the 
“ future  and  progressive  ” increase  of  all  the 
collections; — and  recommending, — not  that 
these  should  be  so  weeded  as  to  relieve  the 
institution  itself,  and  feed  other  institutions 
that  are  languishing  for  want  of  them, — but, 
the  adoption  of  a plan  of  Mr.  Smirkc’s  for  lay- 
ing out  more  money  in  the  purchase  of  land 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Museum,  and  building 
thereon,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  evil,  and  perpe- 
tuate the  provisional.  Meantime,  as  Lord 
Elcho  says,  the  public  money  is  wasted  in 
making  collections  in  duplicate,  and  even  in 
triplicate.  There  is  a mineralogical  collection 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  in  J ermyn 
Street.  There  is  a botanical  collection  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  another  at  Kew. 
There  is  a collection  of  portraits  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  another  making  in  Great  George 
Street.  There  is  a collection  of  mediaeval  art 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  at  South 
Kensington,  and  a third  in  Jermyn  Street. — 
How  many  things  there  are  in  the  British 
Museum  which  a National  Gallery  should  have, 
and  which  the  Museum  would  gain  valuable 
space  by  contributing,  our  readers,  for  the 
most  part,  know. 

Wc  have  said  above,  that,  to  remedy  the 
want  of  space  in  the  British  Museum  by  an 
enlargement  of  its  area,  would  be,  to  perpetuate 
the  provisional  j because,  we  are  satisfied  that, 
sooner  or  later,  this  confusion  must  be  cleared 
up. — In  the  progress  of  common  sense,  we  feel 
assured,  that  a day  of  system  will  come  at  last. 
The  cause  of  logic  in  the  matter  is  already 
visibly  making  way  in  the  House  of  Commons. — 
“ Government,”  Lord  Elcho  said,  “must  boldly 
face  the  matter,  and  methodize  its  collections.” 
— Lord  John  Russell  did  not  think,  the  Trus- 
tees would  be  justified  in  expending  the  sum 
required  for  building  towards  the  north, 
“ without  looking  into  the  whole  subject.” — 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  of  opinion,  that  “these 
several  collections  could  not  be  kept  together. 
The  time  must  come,  when  the  question  of 
separation  would  have  to  be  met.”  And  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said — “ It  was  in 
the  various,  almost  the  universal,  character  of 
that  collection  that  the  difficulties  which  the 
House  had  now  to  contend  with  found  their 
principal  origin ; and  he  was  afraid  they  would 
not  be  able  to  encounter  the  obstacles  in  their 
path  until  they  simplified  the  contents  in  the 
Museum.” 

Towards  a final  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  national  collections,  let  us  sec 
what  is  said  of  the  step  that  had  been  taken  at 
Kensington  Gore, — in  the  very  debate  which 
announces,  so  far  as  concerns  its  most  impor- 
tant feat iu-e,  the  retractation  of  that  step,  and 
by  the  minister  himself  by  whom  the  announce- 
ment is  made. — But,  first,  let  us  hear  Mr. 
Gladstone. — “ He  could  not,  as  a trustee,  or  as 
a member  of  Parliament,  recommend  that  the 
Government  should  make  a demand  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose 
[of  building  at  the  Museum],  without  con- 
sidering what  the  public  had  been  doing 
towards  providing  accommodation  in  other 

quarters.  In  1S52  no  less  than  £140,000  was 
paid  for  the  site  of  Burlington  House,  and  in 
1853  and  subsequent  years  £180,000  was  paid 
for  portions  of  the  Kensington  estate.  Thus, 
something  like  £320,000  had  been  laid  out  by 
the  public  in  the  acquisition  of  sites  for  this 
purpose.  One  of  those  sites  was,  the  great 
quantity  of  land — something  like  one  hundred 
acres — at  Kensington,  affording  an  immense 
amount  of  accommodation  for  objects  of  the 
nature  now  under  discussion,  and  of  which,  up 
to  the  present  time,  only  a small  fraction  had 
been  applied  to  that  purpose, — viz.,  the  small 
portion  upon  which  the  new  museum  had  been 
erected.  The  application  of  that  small  por- 
tion had  been  followed  by  most  gratifying 
results.  Both  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
who  visited  the  Kensington  collection  and 
their  demeanour,  the  result  had  been  far  be- 
yond what  the  most  sanguine  had  calculated 
upon.” — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said : — “Without  space  nothing  effective  could 
be  done ; and  it  was  the  want  of  space  that 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  scattered  position 
of  our  collections,  and  of  our  being  unable 
to  effect  that  convenient  arrangement  which 
was  so  necessary  for  the  public  accommo- 
dation. A great  effort  was  made  six  years 
ago,  when  he  proposed  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  vote  a sum  of  £180,000  in 
aid  of  a sum  of  equal  amount,  which  was  the 
balance  left  from  the  receipts  obtained  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1361.  With  that  united 
sum,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £300,000,  an 
extensive  portion  of  land  at  Kensington  was 
purchased,  with  the  idea  that  there  would  be 
an  opportunity  of  our  scattered  collections 
finding  a home  where  they  might  be  seen  to 
great  advantage  by  the  public.” 

Well,  then, — the  end  of  all  this  is  to  be, 
unless  Parliament  will  step  hi  to  the  rescue, 
that  strange  non  sequilur  to  wliich  we  alluded 
at  the  outset  of  this  article.  The  beneficial 
partnership  between  the  Exhibition  Commis- 
sioners and  the  public,— deliberately  considered 
and  formally  ratified  by  the  people’s  represen- 
tatives, and  to  the  credit  of  which  the  Commis- 
sioners brought  in  a capital  of  nearly  a couple 
of  hundred  thousand  pounds, — is  now,  it  seems, 
to  be  dissolved,  in  obedience  to  an  outcry  which 
sets  logic  at  defiance,  and  to  arguments  which 
are  almost  swept  away  by  the  breath  that  states 
them.  The  Exhibition  Commissioners,  accord- 
ing to  the  compromise  proposed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  are  to  pay  back  the 
money  contributed  by  the  nation  to  the  partner- 
ship fund ; and  on  the  fine  site  once  secured  to 
the  country,  and  with  the  money  of  wliich  they 
would  have  made  the  country  a free  gift,  to 
carry  out  their  objects  as  they  can  alone, — 
while  the  country  builds  its  new  National 
Gallery  in  the  smoke ! — The  estimate  for  en- 
larging the  gallery  on  its  present  site,  as  fur- 
nished to  the  Treasury  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Works,  is  £500,000, — including  the  re-in- 
statement  elsewhere  of  the  barracks,  which 
will  have  to  be  removed,  of  the  Workhouse 
buildings,  and  of  the  Baths  and  Washhouses, 
aud  the  compensation  to  the  Royal  Academy 
for  ejection, — all  necessary  incidents  of  this 
scheme.  Add  to  this  amount,  the  large  sum 
lost  to  the  object  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
fund  offered  by  the  Exhibition  Commissioners ; 
and  we  have  something  like  three  quarters  of 
a million  for  the  nation  to  outlay,  in  order  that 
parliament  may  stultify  itself,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  inaugurate  once  more  • 
the  reign  of  the  provisional ! — To  save  the  very 
important  objects  now  in  peril  of  sacrifice,  tee, 
for  our  parts,  have  done  such  earnest  battle  as 
we  can.  Will  the  House  of  Commons  come 
to  aid,  in  this  crisis  of  the  contest  ? If  so, — 
good ! — if  not,  “ let  them  kill  the  next  Percy,” 
themselves ! 
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HAMPDEN. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  J.  H.  FOLEY,  K.A. 

When  the  Royal  Commission  charged  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  erection  of  the  “ Palace  of 
Westminster”  had  determined  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  sculpture  as  part  of  the  internal  decorations 
of  this  noble  edifice,  a statue  of  John  Hampden 
was  among  the  earliest  works  destined  to  find  a 
place  within  its  walls.  And  who,  from  the  long 
roll  of  British  worthies,  could  have  been  selected  as 
showing  a higher  title  to  such  distinction,  than  he 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  resist,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  the  impolitic,  arbitrary  influence  of  a 
well-meaning  but  misguided  monarch? 

John  Hampden,  eldest  son  of  William  Hampden, 
of  Hampden,  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  born  in 
London,  in  1594,  and  succeeded  in  his  infancy  to 
the  estates  of  his  ancient  and  respectable  family. 
He  was  educated  first  at  a grammar-school,  at 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  1613  he  was  ad- 
mitted a student  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  common  law,  but  never, 
as  it  appears,  practised  at  the  bar.  Having  married 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  he  retired  to  his 
estates,  and  for  some  years  continued  to  lead  a 
country  life,  entering  enthusiastically  into  the  sports 
of  the  field,  and  other  amusements  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  There  were  signs,  however,  in  the 
political  world  of  coming  events  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  ; and 
of  these  signs  Hampden  was  not  an  indifferent  ob- 
server. He  became  ambitious  of  a seat  in  the  par- 
liament in  which  Charles  I.  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  summon  ; the  borough  of  Grampound,  now 
disfranchised,  first  elected  him  as  its  member,  and, 
subsequently,  he  was  chosen  three  successive  times 
for  Wendover,  a borough  which  is  also  now  dis- 
franchised. He  was  then  elected  by  the  consti- 
tuency of  Buckinghamshire,  and  sat  for  that  county 
in  the  “ Long  Parliament.”  Hampden’s  first  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  king  was 
at  the  close  of  Charles’s  second  parliament,  when, 
on  his  refusal  to  contribute  to  the  loan  demanded 
by  the  monarch,  he  was  committed  to  prison,  but 
afterwards  liberated,  with  several  other  recusants, 
unconditionally.  The  attempt  to  levy  ship  money, 
in  1636,  was  also  resisted  by  Hampden,  and  pro- 
ceedings were  in  consequence  instituted  against  him 
on  the  part  of  the  crown.  Ten  of  the  twelve  judges 
before  whom  the  case  was  argued,  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  gave  judgment  against  him.  Mauy  indi- 
viduals, especially  among  the  Puritans,  anticipating 
a period  of  trouble  and  danger,  had  already  left 
the  kiugdom,  and  others  were  preparing  to  follow. 
It  is  said  that  Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  who 
were  kinsmen,  had  engaged  their  passage  to  America 
in  a ship  then  lying  in  the  Thames  for  the  reception 
of  emigrants ; but  the  departure  of  the  vessel  was 
prohibited  by  royal  mandate. 

Hampden  appears  to  have  rendered  himself  so  ob- 
noxious to  Charles,  that  the  king  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  him,  with  several  other  members  of  the 
Commons,  in  the  House.  This  unconstitutional  act 
was,  however,  prevented  by  the  firm  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
civil  war  shortly  afterwards  broke  out,  Hampden 
raised  and  commanded  a troop  of  horse,  with  which 
he  joined  the  parliamentary  army.  In  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Royalist  forces,  under  Prince  Rupert, 
at  Chalgrove  field,  June  18th,  1643,  Hampden 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  attack,  and  in  the 
first  charge  fell  dangerously  wounded.  He  left 
the  field,  aud  was  conveyed  to  Thame,  where  he 
expired  six  days  after  the  battle ; his  last  words  were 
a touching  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  the 
senate-house  of  England  once  more  contains  the 
form  and  lineaments  of  Hampden  in  the  noble 
statue  executed  by  Mr.  Foley,  in  1850.  It  is  of 
“ heroic  ” size,  and  may  be  classed  among  the 
finest  examples  of  modern  portrait  sculpture.  The 
attitude  of  the  figure  is  bold  and  commanding,  and 
the  face,  modelled  from  the  best  authenticated 
portraits,  seems  faithfully  to  express  the  character 
of  the  man — resolute  and  fearless,  yet  gentle, 
affable,  and  courteous. 


ORNAMENTAL  IRON  CASTINGS. 

England  may,  in  a peculiarly  appropriate  manner, 
— when  considering  the  position  which  she  holds 
among  the  nations, — designate  this  as  her  Iron  Age. 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  earth  is  pierced  in  search 
of  iron  ore  ; and  the  blaze  of  iron  furnaces  illumines 
the  midnight  sky,  wherever  the  proximity  of  coal 
admits  of  its  being  smelted.  The  island  is  traversed 
in  all  directions  by  iron  roads — iron  buildings  re- 
ceive us  at  the  ends  of  all  the  railways — iron  enters 
more  or  less  into  the  structure  of  nearly  all  our  large 
edifices.  The  Temple  of  the  Italian  Muse  has  sprung, 
like  Aladdin’s  palace,  into  sudden  existence  by  the 
aid  of  iron ; and  the  Crystal  Palace  stands  on  its 
hill  at  Sydenham,  a triumph  which  might  be  dedi- 
cated to  Vulcan,  as  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes.  On 
the  river,  and  on  the  ocean,  iron  exerts  its  power  ; 
aud  from  the  canal  boat,  to  the  Leviathan,  iron  boiler 
plate  has  taken  the  place  of  wood.  Iron  appears  to 
be  destined  to  aid  largely  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  “homogeneous  metal” — a kind  of  semi- 
steel— is  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  small 
steamer  in  which  Livingstone  is  to  lay  open  the 
treasures  of  central  Africa  to  the  world.  Iron,  too, 
has  invaded  the  domains  of  fashion  ; the  fact  that  one 
house  in  Sheffield  had  a few  weeks  since  orders  for 
sixty-five  tons  of  steel  for  ladies’  petticoats,  will  prove 
how  successful  the  invasion  has  been.  To  achieve 
these  triumphs  the  iron-making  powers  of  the 
country  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  as  the  follow- 
ing table,  of  the  annual  produce  of  pig-iron,  will 


show : — 

Tons. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  . . . 331,370 

Yorkshire 275,600 

Derbyshire 106,960 

Lancashire  and  Cumberland . . . . 25,530 

Shropshire 109,722 

North  Staffordshire 130,560 

South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  777,171 

Gloucestershire 24,132 

North  Wales  .........  47,682 

South  Wales 877,150 

Scotland 880,500 


Total  . . . 3,586,377 


More  than  three  millions  and  a half  tons  of  pig-iron 
— equal  in  value  to  upwards  of  twelve  millions  ster- 
ling— are  produced  each  year  in  these  small  islands. 
This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  value  of  this 
metal,  ere  yet  any  cost  beyond  that  of  smelting  is 
incurred  upon  it.  When  this  is  converted  into  bars 
and  rails  only,  the  value  is  more  than  doubled  ; and 
when  we  have  this  important  element,  by  the  aid  of 
skilled  labour,  manufactured  into  all  the  numerous 
articles  for  use  and  for  ornament  to  which  it  is 
applied,  its  value  is  increased  more  than  a hundred 
fold. 

Eugland  stands  as  the  first  of  the  iron-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  Her  stores  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial are  more  vast  than  those  of  any  other  country 
within  the  same  area.  Hence,  consequently,  we 
derive  a large  source  of  our  national  wealth  from  the 
soil  where  for  ages  those  mineral  stores  have  awaited 
man’s  industry.  The  following  statement  will  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  this  metal  is 
distributed  in  our  rocks. 

In  Cornwall  we  have  large  quantities  of  the 
hematite,  or  peroxide  of  iron,  and  some  of  the  car- 
bonates. Devonshire  produces  a great  abundance  of 
the  latter  ( spathose ) ore,  and  some  of  the  former. 
In  Somersetshire  and  in  Gloucestershire,  there  is  a 
still  larger  production  of  those  ores,  and  the  argilla- 
ceous iron  ore,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  clay  band  iron 
ore,  iu  addition.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  is  pro- 
duced in  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Northamptonshire, 
Leicestershire,  and  Buckinghamshire.  All  the  coal- 
producing  countries  yield  abundance  of  the  argilla- 
ceous carbonates  of  iron;  while  Lancashire  and 
Cumberland  are  both  of  them  remarkable  for  the 
immense  deposits  of  hematitic  iron  which  they  con- 
tain. The  iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Ulverstone  and  of  Whitehaven  are  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  w orld.  The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
has  been  scarcely  less  celebrated  for  the  production 
of  a peculiar  carbonate  of  iron,  which  spreads  in  a 
remarkable  band  through  all  the  hills  of  Cleveland, 
aud  southward  towards  Whitby,  extending  through 
the  vale  of  the  Esk.  These  iron  beds  have  given 
rise  to  new  and  very  extensive  industries  around 
Middlesbro’  and  Stockton-on-Tees.  Scotland  pro- 
duces the  celebrated  black  baud  ironstone,  and  some 


hematite ; and  Ireland  appears  to  be  rich  in  this 
ore,  although,  as  yet,  but  little  of  it  has  been  j 
worked. 

Such  is  a rapid  notice  of  our  principal  iron-produc- 
ing localities.  In  olden  time,  the  iron  districts  of 
England  were  confined  to  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern counties;  and  hills  of  cinders  now  exist  in  j 
the  fertile  counties  of  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  I 
marking  the  sites  of  ancient  iron  manufacture. 
Attempts1  are  again  being  made  to  work  the  iron 
ores  which  exist  in  the  Green-Sand  formations  of 
these  counties ; and  now  that  the  railways  afford 
facilities  for  transit,  they  are  likely  to  come  again 
into  use. 

With  the  failure  of  the  forests  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties the  manufacture  of  iron  passed  away  to  the  coal- 
producing  districts.  The  only  furnaces,  from  which 
we  arc  now  producing  iron,  smelted  with  charcoal, 
are  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulverstone,  in 
Lancashire ; and  the  demand  for  this  charcoal-iron 
is  far  greater  than  it  is  possible  for  the  manufacturers 
to  meet,  their  production  being  limited  by  the  supply 
of  charcoal,  which  is  failing  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  of  iron  ! 
produced  in  this  country,  it  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
turned  amongst  us  to  much  account  as  an  article  of 
ornament.  We,  perhaps,  are  too  busy  with  the 
more  important  useful  manufactures  to  give  much 
attention  to  the  details,  which  the  production  of  the 
ornamental  demands.  Circumstances,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  leading  us  gradually  into  this  manufac- 
ture, and  there  is  little  doubt  but,  in  a few  years, 
wc  shall  be  large  producers  of  ornamental  works  of 
great  beauty  in  iron.  An  accident  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  far-famed  Berlin  iron  castings. 
During  the  wars  with  the  first  Napoleon,  the  Prussian 
treasury  becoming  exhausted,  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  people  to  contribute  towards  the  defences  of  j 

the  country  ; and  the  rich  and  poor  contributed  with  I 

true  patriotic  feeling — not  money  merely,  but  their 
gold  and  silver  ornaments.  To  encourage  this,  it 
was  determined  that  every  one  who  gave  up  gold 
ornaments  for  the  national  cause,  should  receive  an  j 
iron  one,  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  iu  their  place,  in-  | 
scribed  with  the  words : — 

“ I GAVE  GOLD  FOR  IRON.” 

These  crosses  of  iron  required  chains  of  iron  to 
suspend  them.  They  were  made ; and  the  attempts  j 
of  one  manufacturer  to  rival  another,  led  to  the  pro-  | 
duction  of  those  beautiful  chains,  bracelets,  and  ! 
other  articles  in  iron,  which  are  alike  remarkable  j 
for  the  delicacy  of  their  workmanship,  and  the  j 
elegance  of  their  design. 

There  has  been  a general  impression  that  the 
iron  founders  of  Berlin  possessed  some  secret  pro- 
cess by  which  these  things  were  made ; it  was  some- 
times said  to  be  the  peculiar  character  of  the  iron 
ore  used : we  now  know,  that  the  Prussians  buy 
English  pig-iron  for  this  very  manufacture.  It  was 
again  stated  that  we  possessed  no  casting  sand  equal 
to  theirs  : this  is  also  proved  to  be  incorrect.  The 
whole  secret  of  those  exquisitely  delicate  castings 
depending  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  iron  is 
run  into  the  moulds.  At  Hayle,  in  Cornwall,  some 
years  since,  castings  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
Berlin  castings  were  made ; and  the  Coalbrooke  Dale 
Iron,Company,  in  Shropshire,  have  been,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  ornamental  works,  eminently  successful. 

We  have  been  induced,  however,  to  draw  attention  to 
this  question,  from  the  circumstance  that  some  ex- 
periments have  recently  been  made,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a coal,  which  has  been  called  mineral  char- 
coal, possessing  the  property  of  producing  greater 
fluidity  in  the  iron  than  ordinary  coal  will  do.  The 
value  of  this  has  been  rendered  evident  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  plate,  which  has  hitherto  required  the 
use  of  charcoal  in  the  process  of  refining  the  iron. 

The  inventor  of  the  “charred  coal”  states,  that  in 
1850,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  use  of  a sub- 
stitute for  charcoal  in  the  finery,  and  the  result  was 
a process  by  which  coals  could  be  charred  in  such 
a way  as  to  produce  a structure  analogous  to  char- 
coal, and  which  was  free  of  sulphur.  Again,  some 
experiments  have  been  made  with  peat,  which  are  i 
of  great  promise.  In  both  cases,  the  trials  have 
been  made  on  a moderately  large  scale,  and  the 
results  have  been  satisfactory. 

“ The  preparation  of  the  charred  coal”  says  Mr. 

E.  Rogers,  the  inventor  of  it,  “ is  very  simple.  The 
coal  is  first  reduced  to  small,  and  washed  by  any  of 
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the  ordinary  incans ; it  is  then  spread  over  the  bot- 
tom of  a reverberatory  furnace  to  the  depth  of  about 
four  inches,  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  being  first 
raised  to  a red  heat.  'When  the  small  coal  is  thrown 
over  the  bottom,  a great  volume  of  gases  is  given 
off,  and  much  ebullition  takes  place;  this  ends  in  the 
production  of  a light  spungy  mass,  which  is  turned 
over  in  the  furnace  and  drawn  in  about  one  horn'  and 
a half.  To  completely  clear  off  the  sulphur,  water 
is  now  freely  sprinkled  over  the  mass  until  all  smell 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  produced  ceases.” 
We  learn  that  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  experi- 
mental inquiry,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  that  in  a short  lime  we  may 
expect  to  sec  ornamental  works  of  a peculiar  and 
beautiful  character,  executed  in  a material  of  the 
most  enduring  description.  As  soon  as  the  manu- 
facture is  more  matured,  it  is  our  intention  to  devote 
an  article  to  the  curiosities  of  these  interesting  con- 
versions of  iron  to  the  purposes  of  ornament  and 
of  Art.  The  subject  is  one  of  very  wide  and  general 
interest : not  alone  as  regards  the  improvements  of 
the  raw  material,  but  the  advantages  derivable  from 
such  improvements  by  so  many  important  branches 
of  British  manufacture.  In  fact,  the  consequences 
may  be  universal  in  their  influence  on  the  commerce 
as  well  as  on  the  art  of  the  country. 

Robert  Hunt. 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION 

TOR  PROMOTING 

THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PRIZES. 

This  exhibition  of  the  prizes  of  the  Scottish  Art- 
Union  was  open  during  the  month  of  June  iu  the 
rooms  of  Mr.  Walcsby,  No.  5,  Waterloo  Place. 
These  works  are  seventy-one  in  number,  ranging 
from  the  value  of  £260  downwards  to  £t.  The 
selection  consists  of  pictures,  a few  drawings,  and 
one  piece  of  sculpture,  ‘Chaldea  Captive/  by  W. 
llrodie.  With  rare  exceptions,  we  do  not  observe 
t hat  stringency  of  execution  in  these  works,  by  which 
those  of  our  southern  exhibitions  arc  characterised, 
although  the  observance  of  natural  phase  is  by  no 
means  less  inquisitive.  The  subjects  are  principally 
landscape  and  simple  incident.  There  is  one  subject 
from  Scripture — ‘Hannah  aud  Samuel,’  by  A.  II 
Burr.  And  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  low  tone  of 
composition  is,  that  the  best  works  had  been  pur- 
chased before  the  prizeholders  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  their  selection.  The  first  prize,  £260,  is 
‘A  Highland  Raid;  or,  how  the  Macgregors  lived 
and  died  a Hundred  Years  ago,’  by  Gourlav  Steel. 
It  is  a large  picture,  showing  the  Catcrans  tracked 
in  their  “lift”  into  a narrow  pass,  where  is  pre- 
sented a scene  of  dire  confusion  of  animals  and  men, 
both  the  wildest  of  their  kind.  ‘The  Weald  of 
Kent,’  £160,  by  S.  Bough,  A.,  is  a large  picture, 
affording  a view  of  a richly-wooded  district ; and  this, 
like  the  preceding  work,  is  touched  with  a defiant 
licence,  which  would  seem  to  challenge  a comparison 
with  the  more  severe  translations  of  our  rising  school. 

‘ Bellevue,  Dort,’  £120,  E.  T.  Crawford,  R.S.A., 
shows  the  town  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ; 
and  ‘ A Winter  Afternoon — Curlers  and  Skaters  on 
Linlithgow  Loch,’  £120,  Charles  Lees,  R.S.A.,  is  a 
large  picture,  presenting  in  the  background  Linlith- 
gow Castle,  and  on  the  intermediate  breadth  of  the 
loch  an  extensive  distribution  of  figures.  ‘ A Strolling 
Musician,’  £80,  J.  Burr,  is  a sad  and  sorry  violinist, 
blind,  and  in  rags,  playing  to  an  audience  who  have 
neither  malt  nor  meal  wherewith  to  reward  him ; 
but  the  old  man  is  a successful  study — there  is  much 
of  the  life  in  him.  In  ‘The  Dominie,’  £S0,  A.  H. 
Burr,  the  figures  are  very  carefully  made  out.  1 The 
Soldier’s  Widow,’  Hugh  Cameron,  instances  the 
complete  desolation  of  a humble  home,  the  head  of 
which  being  suddenly  removed : the  wife  reads  of 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Iu  ‘Will  o’  the  Wisp,’ 
J.  A.  Houston,  lt.S.A.,  we  see  a blue  elfin  luring  a 
wayfarer  to  a deep  pond,  a quaint  rendering  of  the 
illusion  ; ‘ A Gleam  of  Sunshine  in  the  Woods/  Ed- 
ward llargitt,  appeals  to  our  remembrances  of  sun- 
shine and  trees;  and  ‘Glen  Falloch,’  J.  Milne  Mac- 
donald, is  a very  firmly  painted  scctiou  of  river-side 
scenery.  ‘ Suushine  among  Showers,’  H.  Maccul- 
loch,  R.S.A.,  is  a romantic  composition,  charming  in 
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colour,  and  masterly  in  effect.  In  the  1 Lake  of 
Ncmi/  R.  S.  Lauder,  R.S.A.,  there  is  an  admirable 
refinement  of  feeling.  In  ‘ Pandy  Mill,  North 
Wales/  Mr.  Fraser  has  succeeded  in  communicating 
a most  veracious  character  to  the  old  weather-stained 
stones.  ‘ The  Darnlcy  Conspirators,’  Thomas  Bonar, 
is  a sketch  in  which  colour  supersedes  character. 
‘ The  Old  Oak  Shade/  T.  Clark,  shows  a farm-yard, 
in  which  the  buildings  and  incident  are  most  studi- 
ously brought  forward ; but  the  feature  of  the  pic- 
ture is  the  successful  treatment  of  the  light  and 
shade.  ‘ A Cornfield,  Loch  Carron/  D.  Birch,  is 
also  clearly  a study  on  the  spot;  and  valuable  natu- 
ral qualities  distinguish  the  little  view  * At  Barnes, 
near  Putney/  by  Miss  Charlotte  Nasmyth.  There 
are  also  interesting  works  by  \\ . K.  Orchardson, 
Kecley  Halswclle,  Erskine  Nicol,  A.  W.  Douglas, 
R.S.A.,  James  Giles,  R.S.A.,  Arthur  Pcrigal,  A., 
John  J.  Wilson,  &c.  The  print  for  tin-  current  year 
is  ‘The  Politicians/  engraved  from  the  picture  painted 
bv  A.  H.  Burr. 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND, 
AND  THE  PROVINCES. 

Edinburgh. — A variety  of  arrangements  of  in- 
terest are  making  with  reference  to  the  several 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  Art  and  archroology 
in  the  northern  metropolis. — The  new  building  for 
the  Scottish  National  Gallery  of  Paintings  was,  our 
readers  know,  completed  about  two  years  ago, — and 
lias  since  been  provisionally  occupied  by  one  Art 
exhibition  succeeding  another.  A Treasury  minute 
recently  published,  determines  the  arrangements  now 
made  for  the  permanent  appropriation  of  the  edifice. 
The  building  contains,  iu  two  series  of  galleries, 
twelve  octagonnl  saloous.  Of  these,  six  are  to  bo 
devoted  henceforth,  for  four  months  in  every  year, 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  : — 
and  six  will  be  reserved  for  the  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  a Scottish  National  Gallery  of  Art.  The 
materials  of  such  a gallery  already  existing  in  the 
northern  metropolis,  we  need  not  tell  our  readers, 
are, — first,  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,— secondly,  the  collection  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Institution,— thirdly,  the  collection 
bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Erskine,  of  Torrie,— and  fourthly,  the  col- 
lection belonging  to  the  Board  of  Manufactures.  To 
these  will  be  added  various  pictures  belonging  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  pictures  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Johnstone,  a member  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  has  been  appointed  principal 
Curator  and  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  at  a 
salaryof  £250.  On  the  removal  of  such  of  the  pictures 
forming  the  new  National  Gallery  a9  are  at  present 
exhibited  in  the  building  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
the  galleries  there  are  to  be  given  up  to  tlie  exhibi- 
tion of  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  ; which  museum  that  body  lias  handed  over 
gratuitously  to  Government, — to  be  opened  perma- 
nently to  the  public,  free  of  charge.  For  fitting  up 
the  saloons  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  this  museum, 
a parliamentary  grant  of  £2032  is  to  be  asked.  It 
is  recommended,  we  may  add,  that  the  School  of 
Design,  hitherto  upheld  by  the  Board  of  Manufac- 
tures, which  Board  now'  undertakes  the  annual 
charge  of  the  National  Gallery,  amounting  to  £1142, 
—shall  cease  henceforth  to  form  a charge  on  the 
funds  of  that  body,— and  that  it  shall  be  affiliated 
t«t.he  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  in  London. 

Fink-Arts  Academy  in  Bristol. — The  citizens 
of  Bristol  have  recently  been  inaugurating  a hand- 
some building,  reared  by  them  on  the  fine  site 
which  they  have  obtained  at  the  top  of  Park  Street, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  Victoria  Rooms,  as  an 
academy  and  School  of  Art  of  their  own.  This 
institution,  like  so  many  others  in  England,  is 
due  to  a private  founder ; and  in  this  instance,  the 
Art  stream  which  we  trust  is  hereafter  to  fertilise 
the  city  of  the  Severn,  flows  from  an  Art  fountain, 
and  that  a local  one.  Mrs.  Sharpies  was,  it  is 
stated,  the  wife  and  mother  of  artists : — her  hus- 
band, a son,  and  a daughter,  all  following  that 
honourable  calling;  and,  in  1847,  she  left  the  bulk 
of  a fortune  acquired  by  that  means  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  this  academy. — A correspondent  of 
the  Bristol  Journal  thinks,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  inauguration  was  scarcely  complete 
without  some  material  record  of  Mrs.  Sharpies. 
As  he  walked  through  the  rooms  on  the  night  of 
the  celebration,  he  felt,  he  says,  and  it  was  felt  by 
others,  that  something  was  wanting  to  the  occasion. 
While  he  “ thankfully  accords  all  praise  to  the 
gentlemen  by  whose  cultivated  judgment,  diligent 
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exertions,  and  auxiliary  contributions,  the  Fine-Arts 
Academy  has  been  brought  to  completion,  and  the 
practical  schools  which  have  fcuiul  a shelter  under 
its  roof  have  been  got  into  such  successful  and 
beneficial  operation he  is  conscious  of  a sense  of 
oversight,  which  takes  the  character  of  ingratitude, 
in  view  of  the  important  result. — In  all  probability, 
the  complaint  is  premature,  and  the  oversight  only 
an  uncompleted  purpose.  It  is  not  likely,  that  there 
is  an  intention  of  leaving  Mrs.  Sharpies  without  a 
record  in  the  fine  edifice  which  her  money  has 
built.  Her  bust  in  the  hall  of  the  institution  would 
be  a fitting  Art-acknowledgment  of  the  Art-founda- 
into  which  her  bounty  has  laid. 

Belfast. — A meeting  of  the  patrons  and  sub- 
scribers of  the  Belfast  School  of  Art  was  held  on 
June  14,  “to  consider  a resolution  passed  by  the 
committee  at  their  last  meeting,  on  the  8lh  ult., 
respecting  the  closing  of  the  school.”  It  seems  that 
a deputation  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  aid  from  head-quarters  : 
the  mission  proved  unsuccessful;  aud  it  has  been 
resolved  ,lo  close  the  institution,  and  sell  off  all  the 
effects  to  meet  liabilities.  This  state  of  things  is 
not  very  creditable  to  Belfast. 

Dundee. — The  School  of  Art  was  examined,  on 
May  27th,  by  Messrs.  Cole  and  Redgrave,  who 
awarded  146  prizes  in  elementary  drawing,  and  14 
local  medals.  The  number  of  prizes,  last  year,  was 
56;  and  of  medals,  20.  The  arrangements  of  the 
department  rendered  it  necessary  to  anticipate  the 
usual  period  of  inspection  this  year ; many  of  the 
works  for  competition  were  consequently  unfinished, 
and  hence  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  medals  ; 
but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  prizes  is 
nearly  trebled.  The  “National  Medallion,”  in  two 
stages,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Duncan,  student 
of  °the  school,  at  the  last  competition  ; and  three 
other  students— Messrs.  Andrew  Stevenson,  Joseph 
Kennedy,  and  Duncan  Cameron — were  admitted  to 
the  class  for  Masters  in  Training  during  the  present 
session.  Upwards  of  nine  hundred  pupils  received 
instruction  in  this  school  within  the  year. 

Yarmouth. — The  School  of  Art  in  this  town, 
established  so  recently  as  1854,  is  making  consider- 
able progress  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Cheva- 
lier, with  whom  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Yarmouth  arc  at  last  earnestly  co-operating.  The 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  about  a 
month  since,  the  successful  competitors  exhibiting 
marked  improvement  upon  all  previous  examples 
furnished  by  the  students. 

Banbury. — The  nucleus  of  a School  of  Art  has 
recently  been  formed  in  this  town  : a drawing-class, 
which  already  numbers  more  than  forty  pupils, 
meets  now  iu  the  room  of  the  British  School,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  Reeve.  When  all 
the  arrangements  are  completed,  it  will  be  placed 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art. 
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The  following  pictures,  among  others,  have,  we 
learn,  been  selected  by  the  prize-holders  for  the 
present  year - 

From  the  Royal  Academy.— The  Gaoler’s  Daughter,  P. 
I I.  Calderon,  200?.  : Tibbie  luglis,  the  shepherd's  daughter, 
T.  I’.  Marshall,  100?.;  Pensive  Moments,  S.  B.  Halle, 
73 1.  10s.;  At  Trarbnch  on  the  Moselle,  G.  G.  Stanfield, 
42/.;  Kate— “Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  T.  F.  Dicksic, 
02/.  10s.  ; The  Valentine,  G.  Smith,  36/.  15$. ; A Highland 
Dairy,  A.  Cooper,  R.  A.,  31/.  10$.;  The  Rest  by  the  Way, 
N.  O.  Lupton,  35/. ; Loch  Nicraig,  A.  Stanley,  25/. ; A Quiet 
Pipe,  G.  Smith,  26/.  5$. ; A Lane  at  Beckenham,  It.  P. 
Noble,  26/.  5s. 

From  the  British  Institution. — Beatrice  do  Dante,  IF. 
Weigall,  60/. ; Sheep- Washing,  J.  Stark,  25/. ; Net-Making, 
E J.  Cobbett,  25/. ; " Come  into  the  Garden,  Maude,"  J.  D. 
Wingfield,  20/. : the  River  Teign,  near  Chagford,  T.  J. 
Soper,  20/. ; St.  Mary's  ltedeliffo,  A.  Montague,  20/. 

From  the  Society  of  British  Artists. — Lyme  Cob,  Coast  of 
Dorset,  J.  B.  Pyne,  75/.;  Distant  View  of  Swansea,  J.  Ten- 
nant, 50/.;  Near  Snowdon,  W.  W.  and  J.  C.  Morris,  30/.; 
The  Wedding  Day.  T.  Clatcr,  40/. ; Bay  of  Swansea,  A.  F. 
Rolfe,  30/. ; Lyme  Dinas,  II.  J.  Boddington,  42/. ; Hide  and 
Seek,  .1.  Bouvicr,  25/. ; The  Evening's  Repose,  R.  Benedict, 
20/.;  Gossip  on  the  Way,  T.  Clatcr,  20/. 

From  the  National  Institution.— Waiting  for  Fish,  \\ . 
Underhill,  75/. ; A Bright.  Day  at  Ulleswatcr,  S.  R.  Percy, 
75/.;  Derwcntwator,  C.  Pettitt,  50/.;  Buttermere,  E.  A. 
Pettitt,  25/. : Scene  on  the  River  Trent,  B.  Shipman,  21/. ; 
Going  to  the  Mill,  N.  O.  Lupton,  20/. ; The  Homestead, 
.i.  F.  Herring  aud  A.  F.  Rolfe,  20/. ; Babes  iu  the  Wood, 
F.  Underhill,  25’.  , . 

From  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society.— Going  to  Market, 
W.  Goodall,  40/. ; Hastings— East  ClifiT,  C.  Davidson,  301. : 
A Summer  Noon,  G.  Dodgson,  20/.  ,, 

From  the  New  Water-Colour  Society.— Still  Life,  Mrs. 
Margctts,  30/. ; Near  the  Lac  de  Garda,  Tyrol,  Mrs.  W. 

01  From' 'the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.— Wetheral  Abbey, 
J.  C.  Wintour,  20/.  _ , . _ , 

From  the  Society  of  Female  Artists.— Lower  End  of  Loch 
Tummel,  Miss  Stoddart,  20/. 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery. — At  the 
recent  sale  of  the  pictures  belonging  to  Mr.  Sandars, 
removed  from  Taplow  House,  a portrait  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  the  work  of  that  master  himself, 
was  sold  for  the  sum  of  270  gs.,  and  bought  by  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The 
picture  is  a representation  of  the  great  painter  at 
the  period  which  preceded  his  visit  to  Italy,  and 
presents  him  in  a drab  coat  and  blue  waistcoat, 
holding  his  palette  and  maul-stick,  and  shading  his 
eyes  from  the  sun  with  his  left  hand. — From  the 
applause,  at  Christie’s,  which  followed  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  purchase  in  this  case,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  the  purchase  is  popular ; aud  really, 
it  seems  so  right  a thing  that  this  work  should  be 
secured  for  the  nation,  that  we  are  reluctant  to  take 
exception  to  it.  Tf  the  portrait  had  been  bought, 
for  that  same  great  proprietor,  by  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery,  we  should  have  had  nothing  but 
unmixed  congratulation  to  offer  on  the  case.  As  it 
is,  our  objections  shall  be  directed  less  to  this  par- 
ticular instance,  than  to  the  principles  of  action  which 
it  indicates  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  construction  of  the  young  institution  that 
purchases  on  the  present  occasiou. — It  is  obvious, 
that  out  of  au  anuual  grant  of  £2000,  as  yet  only 
in  the  second  year  of  its  age,  270  gs.  is  a large  sum 
to  give  for  a single  picture.  At  such  rate  of  expen- 
diture, some  fourteen  pictures  would  be  all  that  the 
nation  would  have  yet  to  show,  as  the  fruit  of  two 
years’  application,  towards  carrying  out  its  own 
intention  for  the  formation  of  a National  Portrait 
Gallery.  A time  may  well  come  when,  the  collection 
having  taken  large  and  definite  proportions,  the  se- 
curing of  a work  like  this  shall  be  a reasonable 
policy  on  the  part  of  its  trustees ; but  they  are  in 
no  condition  yet,  with  the  meaus  at  their  disposal, 
to  go  into  open  market,  and  bid  against  competitors 
for  works  of  high  Art,  on  behalf  of  an  establishment 
the  very  framework  of  which  they  have  to  construct. 
It  will  be  a very  slow  process  indeed  by  which  a 
collection  made  by  means  thus  accideutal  will  grow 
together  through  any  principle  of  affinity  or  cohesion. 
As  we  have  said,  towards  the  foundations  of  an 
institution  which,  thanks  to  the  richness  of  England’s 
moral  soil,  must  be  a large  one, — and  which  is  no 
institution  at  all  until  it  shall  have  reached  a consi- 
derable growth, — the  annual  sum  assigned  by  Parlia- 
ment is  wholly  inadequate  on  any  system  like  this. 
Had  Parliament  proposed  to  send  the  trustees  into 
the  Fine  Art  market,  they  would  have  put  much 
larger  funds  at  their  disposal.  The  broad  basis  of 
an  institution  like  that  intended  must  be  laid,  we 
have  said  again  and  again,  in  copies  ; — and  the  funds 
provided  by  the  legislature  were  proportioned  to  that 
view  of  the  case.  The  trustees  have  had  proof 
already,  that,  if  they  will  but  furnish  the  large  outlines 
of  the  edifice  proposed,  there  arc  liberal  donors  look- 
ing on  who  will  help  them  by  degrees,  and  for  the 
present,  to  the  Coriuthian  columns. — As  matters 
have,  thus  far,  been  proceeding,  there  is  great  reason 
to  suspect,  that  the  trustees  do  not  quite  clearly 
apprehend  the  scope  and  limits  of  the  intention  which 
they  are  charged  to  carry  out : — that  they  do  not 
distinctly  disentaugle  the  notion  of  an  historical 
series  from  that  of  a Fine  Art  series.  In  this  espe- 
cial department  of  our  national  collections,  the  one 
thing  that  we  are  in  search  of  is,  likeness, — not  high 
Art.  Our  object  in  this  case  is,  the  excellence  of 
the  thing  represented,  not  the  excellence  of  the 
medium  that  represents.  A great  man  by  a little 
artist  is  admissible  into  this  collection,  as  a little 
man  by  a great  artist  is  admissible  into  another  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Gallery.  If  the  worth  of  the 
original  be  great,  the  Art  may  be  rude,  in  this  case, — 
as  in  the  other,  if  the  portrait  be  by  Rubens,  the 
subject  may  be  a Dutch  burgomaster.  If  we  can  have 
portrait  represented  by  high  Art,  at  a cost  within 
our  means,  so  much  the  better,  of  course ; but  the 
only  thing  which  we  need  buy,  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, is  portrait.  A portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  we  must 
have  for  this  collection,  and  avportrait  of  Sir  Joshua 
by  Sir  Joshua  is,  of  course,  in  itself  a better  thing; 
but  it  is  a piece  of  extravagance,  nevertheless,  on  the 
part  of  a young  and  very  moderately  endowed  institu- 
tion. The  first  means  of  the  institution  should  go  only 
to  the  securing  of  essentials : when  it  shall  grow  older 
and  richer,  it  may  think  of  providing  such  essentials 


in  a costly  Art  form. — As  we  have  said,  we  do  not 
desire  to  record  any  very  serious  protest  against  this 
particular  purchase  of  the  Reynolds  portrait ; but 
we  are  anxious  to  warn  the  trustees  charged  with 
the  formation  of  this  particular  collection  against 
doing  the  work  of  another  department  jnstead  of 
their  own,  and  to  remind  them  that  a National 
Portrait  Gallery  is  not  a National  Gallery  of  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Temple  Bar. — The  cause  of  prescription  has  yet 
a stronghold  here  and  there,  in  which  it  maintains 
itself  against  the  spirit  of  the  times,  aud  allies  who 
are  faithful  to  it  in  the  day  of  its  decline.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  genius  of  the  age  is  at  war  with 
Gog  and  Magog ; and  the  fastnesses  of  mere  anti- 
quarianism  which  would  hope  to  hold  out,  should 
keep  themselves  clear  of  the  march  of  events. 
Temple  Bar  has  stood  many  sieges, — and  might  yet 
stand  more,  on  the  strength  of  such  defences  as  it 
has,  or  is  reputed  to  have,  if  it  were  not  so  directly 
iu  the  path  of  progress.  As  it  is,  however,  a fresh 
attack  is  now  making  on  the  old  gate ; and  it  must, 
we  suppose,  go  down  at  last  before  the  yearly  in- 
creasing force  of  the  arguments  that  are  directed 
against  it.  Neither  is  it  in  itself  so  intrinsically 
strong,  it  seems,  as  its  defenders  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  maintaiuing.  The  antiquaries  have  been 
fighting  for  a structure  which  is  not  antique, — 
artists  for  a work  which  is  disowned  of  Art, — de- 
fenders of  city  privilege  for  a gate  which  is  not  a gate, 
but  a rock  ahead  in  one  of  the  great  human  currents, 
— and  Scotchmen  for  a building  which  has  no  histo- 
rical importance,  except  such  as  witnesses  to  their 
country’s  defeat  and  humiliation.  But,  even  had 
the  Bar  been  all  that  it  is  not,  still,  in  the  progress 
of  the  life  around  it,  it  must  now  have  been  looked 
on  a3  a good  thing  in  a wrong  place.  Were  it  as 
graphic  an  illustration  of  the  Past  as  it  has  been 
called,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  strangle  the  Present. 
It  must  as  surely  be  swept  at  last,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  citizens,  from  its  moorings  in  the 
great  human  tideway,  as  an  old  remnant  of  feudal 
law,  or  au  ancient  impeding  custom.  The  gate  has 
no  significance  where  it  stands, — no  correlation  to 
anything  about  it.  Its  monumental  character  suf- 
fers on  a site  where  all  that  passes  it  rebukes  it. 
What  might  elsewhere  be  a record,  is  au  anachronism 
here.  Things  are  occurring  on  both  sides  of  it 
every  day,  which  throw  it  out  in  the  stroug  light 
of  a practical  blunder.  Logic  and  convenience 
are  on  one  side  of  the  argument  which  is  now 
renewed  for  the  twentieth  time, — what  is  on  the 
other,  by  way  of  answer?  As  we  have  hinted,  the 
structure  is  not  beautiful,  though  Wren’s.  It  is  not 
useful,  though  it  stands  in  the  way  of  so  much  that 
is.  It  is  not  associated,  like  the  Tower,  with 
memories  dear  to  the  national  heart.  Such  memories 
as  it  has,  are  ghastly  enough.  They  belong  to  the 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones  school ; and  though  they 
have  their  moral,  it  is  not  such  as  they  are  entitled 
to  thrust  daily  and  hourly  in  the  face  of  men  en- 
gaged with  the  various  business  of  life.  Still,  the  gate 
is  a mark  and  a monument.  It  is  an  historical  illus- 
tration ; and  there  should  be  a place  for  the  keeping 
of  such,  where,  in  testifying  to  the  past,  they  may  let 
the  present  have  its  turn.  A compromise  seems  easy, 
which  shall  save  the  rights  of  antiquarianism  with- 
out crippling  a whole  city.  There  is  surely  a middle 
course  between  the  destruction  of  the  monumei^; 
and  the  surrender  of  pressing  modern  interests  to 
its  preservation.  We  need  not  be  iconoclasts  because 
we  refuse  to  be  idolaters.  We  would  certainly  have 
this  monument  preserved,  and  we  would  even  save 
th & genius  loci,  if  that  be  possible  without  interfering 
with  the  genius  of  modern  action.  Suppose,  now, 
for  instance,  the  gate  were  lifted  out  of  the  rush  of 
the  great  current  which  it  helps  to  dam,  and 
anchored  at  the  top  of  Essex  Street,  not  many  yards 
from  where  it  now  stands,  and  forming,  thus,  an 
entrance  for  the  quiet  stream  of  life  that  flows 
through  the  ancient  courts  and  cloisters  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  Were  it  even  turned  aside,  on 
the  very  spot  where  it  stands,  so  as  to  form  the 
entrance  to  an  avenue  leading  up  what  is  now  Shire 
Lane,  towards  Lincolu’s  Inn,  it  might  continue  to 
read  its  legend  unimpaired  to  those  of  the  passers- 
by  who  have  time  to  attend,  with  its  feet  in  the  very 
waters  of  the  great  human  gulf-stream  that  flows 
through  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand.  At  the  head 
of  either  Temple  Lane,  it  might  do  the  same.  Where 
the  Bar  now  is,  it  is  a visible  absurdity.  It  stands 


there,  only  on  pretence  of  being  a gate : — but  on 
the  illogical  condition,  for  a gate,  that  it  shall  be 
wide  open  day  and  night,  for  ever.  It  is  a huge 
sham, — made  endurable  solely  by  the  fact  of  constant 
self-confession.  When  the  City  had  walls,  it  ueeded 
gates  to  let  the  citizens  in ; — since  the  walls  are 
thrown  down,  the  Bar  stands  where  it  does  to  keep, 
so  far  as  it  can,  the  citizens  out.  By  all  means,  let 
the  old  gate  live, — but  live  a life  which  is  not  in 
constant  breach  of  the  law  of  progress.  Make  any- 
thing of  the  monument,  that  Gog  and  Magog  will, 
but  a breakwater, — where  the  water  broken  is,  the 
daily  tides  of  a great  city’s  life. 

Marochetti’s  Cceur-de-Lion. — It  seems,  that 
the  Baron  Marochetti’s  statue  of  “ Richard  Cceur- 
dc-Lion  ” can  nowhere  find  a few  feet  of  ground  in 
the  laud  which  the  original  once  called  his  own  as 
its  sovereign. — The  fact  is,  that  not  only  Cccur-de- 
Lion  himself,  but  the  series  which  he  represents,  is 
dead.  The  man  and  the  moral  of  his  times  are  alike 
deposed.  Still,  the  figure  of  the  great  Crusader  has 
its  historic  place — unlike  that  of  Cromwell,  whom 
the  Fine-Art  Commissioners  have  struck  out  of 
history, — and  the  Baron  Marochetti’s  illustration  of 
history  is  unquestionably  a fine  one.  The  work 
was  bought  by  a body  of  subscribers,  and  by  them 
presented  to  the  nation;  and  it  certainly  is  time 
that  the  nation  should  supply  it  with  a site.  The 
proposal  to  set  it  up  somewhere  in  the  provinces  is 
a most  unfitting  return  for  the  liberality  which  gave 
it  to  the  public.  Such  interest  as  belongs  to  it  is 
essentially  metropolitan,  and  by  no  method  J of 
reading  can  be  localized. — The  following  suggestion 
seems  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  the  case : — “ Near 
the  New  Museum  at  Brompton,”  says  a corre- 
spondent of  a morning  paper,  “ on  the  fine  new  road 
opened  through  the  property  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  (at  which  exhibi- 
tion this  statue  was  first  brought  under  public  notice), 
there  is  a long  and  narrow  angle  of  unoccupied  ground 
which  divides  the  new  road  from  the  Old  Brompton 
Road,  the  two  roads  here  forming  a wide  and  open 
space,  with  the  angle  jutting  far  into  it  eastward. 
In  this  conspicuous  and  appropriate  position  we  have 
to  propose  that  the  statue  of  Cceur-de-Lion  shall  be 
erected.” — But,  may  we  not  ask,  if  the  site  were 
found,  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  statue  is  ready  ? 
Is  it,  in  fact,  in  any  state  except  that  in  which  it 
was  seven  years  ago  ? Of  the  large  sum  which  the 
Baron  Marochetti  has  received,  has  he  expended  a 
shilling? 

The  Soulages  Collection. — There  is  a rumour 
abroad,  that  this  orphaned  collection,  the  child  of  so 
much  solicitous  tending  on  the  part  of  its  late  pro- 
prietor, cast  adrift  by  his  death,  brought  to  a strange 
land  on  speculation,  and  rejected  from  so  many 
doors  at  which  it  has  knocked, — is  at  length,  and 
after  all,  to  find  a home  in  the  Museum  at  South 
Kensington.  The  purchase  is  not  exactly  a govern- 
ment purchase, — in  the  sense  in  which  Govern- 
ment had  already  declined  to  come  forward  in  the 
matter.  As  we  understand  it,  the  arrangement 
made,  is,  that  the  purchase  money  shall  be  paid  by 
instalments,  bearing  interest,  from  resources  econo- 
mised within  the  institution  itself. — Our  readers 
know,  what  we  have  had  to  say  on  the  subject, — and 
we  need  uot  repeat  it  here.  Probably,  the  Depart- 
ment, after  extracting  from  the  collection  what  is 
properly  strength  to  itself,  will  see  the  propriety  of 
circulating  what  would  be  repetition  in  its  own 
museum,  as  strength  over  the  larger  institutional 
area  of  which  it  has  charge. — But,  be  the  final  fate 
of  this  collection  what  it  may,  the  collection  itself 
will  stand  as  a crowning  evidence  of  the  utter  un- 
reality of  the  love  for  Art  to  which  Manchester  has 
made  such  large  pretensions.  There  are  other  signs 
to  the  same  effect : — such  as,  the  ecouomical  repeti- 
tion of  the  city’s  public  statues, — and  the  now 
uotorious  fact,  that  the  private  picture-buyer  in 
Manchester  is  also  a picture-dealer.  But  the  crown- 
ing evidence,  as  we  have  said,  is  here.  The  Art- 
treasures  Exhibition  is,  of  course,  a great  fact, — 
testifying  at  once  to  the  national  Art-wealth  and  to 
the  national  Art-zeal, — but  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  that  Exhibition  proclaim  alike,  one  moral, — 
the  mistake  made  as  to  its  locality.  Once  having 
determined  to  do  something  great  in  the  way  of  Art, 
Manchester,  at  the  outset,  found  it  necessary  to 
come  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  what  sort 
of  thing  it  was  that  she  intended  to  do  ; and  having 
by  the  help  of  others  achieved  what  in  one  sense 
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was  a splendid  success,  she  has  not  had  the  heart  to 
retain  for  herself,  when  it  was  in  her  hands,  an 
appropriate  monument  of  the  thing  which  she  had 
done.  She  has  had  no  pride  in  her  own  success,  of 
the  same  quality  as  the  success  itself.  Since  she 
broke  up,  and  sold,  a few  weeks  since,  in  lots,  to 
the  marine-store  dealers  and  the  dealers  in  old  iron, 
her  Palace  of  the  Arts, — the  empty  casket  of  a 
mind-wealth  whose  amount  cannot  be  told  in  money, 
— there  is  not  a mark  left  within  the  city  itself  of 
the  great  presence  which  has  been  in  her  midst,  and 
out  of  which  she  should  have  realized  an  illustration 
that  would  have  lasted  all  her  future  life.  The 
Soulagcs  Collection,  which  had  been  a part  of  the 
great  Exhibition  itself,  and  was  in  the  possession  of 
citizens  of  her  own,  seemed  expressly  fitted  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  such  an  illustration.  That  goes, 
now,  to  Kensington,  where,  in  a sense,  it  is  super- 
fluous,— au  error  on  the  other,  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
generous,  side : — and  from  Manchester,  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1857,  and  its  morals,  have  alike  utterly 
passed  away. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. — The  ac- 
counts of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  for  the  year 
1857  have  been  issued.  On  the  debtor  side  of  the 
account  it  appears  that  the  balance  in  hand  at  the 
latter  end  of  1850  was  £108,914  17tf-  8 cl.;  rents 
received  during  1857,  £1002  9s.  let.;  sale  of  old 
materials,  £470  8$.;  interest  on  Exchequer  Bills, 
£1025  18j.  : making  a total  of  £111,419  12s.  9 d. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £34,324,  in 
the  following  items : — £25,704  10s.  for  purchase 
of  land,  leases,  and  tenants’  interests,  &c.; 
£1111  2s.  2d.  for  printing,  stationery,  salaries, 
incidental,  &c. ; £6180  5s.  8d.  for  museum  building, 
fittings,  purchases  for  collection  of  animal  products, 
&c. ; £855  15s.  for  making  roads ; £251  for  sur- 
veyor’s charges;  and  £242  8s.  for  taxes,  &c. : leaving 
a balance  in  hand  of  £77,095. 

Merchant  Tailors’  Hall. —Four  or  five  yews 
ago  we  published  a scries  of  papers  upon  the  “ Halls 
of  the  City  of  London,”  one  of  which  was  devoted  to 
a brief  history  of  the  Corporation  or  Guild  of  Mer- 
chant Tailors,  and  to  a description  of  the  large  hall 
and  premises  in  Threadncedle  Street  belonging  to 
the  company.  In  that  notice  we  found  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  condition  of  the  principal  apartments 
as  one  “ quite  unworthy  ” of  this  ancient,  honourable, 
and  wealthy  guild.  Within  the  last  few  months, 
however,  they  have  undergone  an  entire  and  complete 
renovation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward 
I’Anson,  the  architect  of  the  company,  in  a manner 
that  reflects  high  credit  on  his  taste  and  judgment. 
The  banqueting-hall,  drawing-room,  the  principal 
staircase,  and  the  great  corridor,  have  all  passed 
under  the  hands  of  the  restorer  aud  decorator,  with 
a result  that  all  who  have  inspected  them  must 
pronounce  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  have  not 
space  to  enter  upon  a detailed  statement  of  what 
has  been  effected;  it  is  enough  that  we  say  the  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Tailors  now  possesses  a building 
second  to  none  in  the  metropolis,  of  a similar  style 
of  architecture  and  decoration,  for  elegance  and 
appropriateness.  The  great  hall  especially  has  been 
rendered  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  most  noble  and 
distinguished  guests  that  are  frequently  invited  to 
partake  of  civic  hospitality  within  its  walls.  The 
Master  of  the  Company,  Joseph  Turuley,  Esq,, 
and  the  Wardens,  entertained  at  luncheon,  ou 
the  29th  of  May,  a number  of  gentlemen  whom 
they  had  invited  to  inspect  the  improvements  re- 
cently made.  It  is  giving  the  Master  no  more 
praise  than  we  believe  to  he  his  due,  to  state,  that  the 
members  of  this  guild  are  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  the  energy  he  has  displayed  in  having  the  work 
accomplished ; his  cordial  co-operation  with  the 
architect,  and  his  daily  supervision  of  the  labours  of 
the  workmen,  were  of  essential  service. 

Schools  of  Design. — Before  the  present  num- 
ber of  our  Journal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  practical 
working  of  our  Schools  of  Design  throughout  the 
country,  in  the  exhibition  of  manufactured  Art- 
works, about  to  be  opened  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George 
Wallis,  late  head-master  of  the  Birmingham  School. 
We  understand  that  the  entire  collection  is  the 
result  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  pupils,  either 
as  designers  or  artizans.  The  exhibition  opened 
just  as  our  sheets  were  being  closed  for  press ; a 


detailed  notice  of  its  contents  must,  therefore,  be 
reserved  for  a future  notice.  But  we  would  now 
especially  invite  the  attention  of  visitors  to  some  fine 
examples  of  chimncy-pieces,  contributed  by  Mr.  W. 
Potts,  of  Birmingham.  The  combined  materials  of 
which  they  are  made  arc  marble  aud  bronze,  the 
latter  forming  the  principal  portion  of  the  ornament. 
We  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  cast- 
ings, in  design  and  finished  workmanship,  may  he 
placed  in  favourable  juxta-position  with  the  best 
examples  of  bronze-work  produced  on  the  ( 'ontinent ; 
and  that  from  them  will  hereafter  be  dated  a new 
ra  in  the  interior  economy  of  domestic  architecture. 
Wc  shall  have  something  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
when  we  again  refer  to  the  exhibition. 

The  late  Mr.  Herbert  Minton. — Mr.Digby 
Wyatt  has  delivered,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  “ a 
Discourse”  concerning  this  eminent,  accomplished, 
and  lamented  gentleman,  to  whom  the  ceramic  arts 
of  Eugland  owe  a large  debt  of  gratitude.  It  was  a 
worthy  and  well-earned  tribute  to  his  genius,  indus- 
try, and  high  character ; and  although  it  be  a 
novelty, — this  pronouncing,  as  it  were,  a funeral  ora- 
tion,— it  is  one  we  desire  to  see  encouraged ; for, 
unhappily,  in  England,  unless  a man  of  talent  chance 
to  be  a soldier  or  a sailor,  the  world  hears  little  of 
him  after  his  death.  The  “victories  of  peace”  are 
seldom  recorded  for  after-thought.  The  only  “ ho- 
nour” Mr.  Herbert  Minton  received  was  sent  to 
him  from  France ! When  will  the  public  create  an 
“Order  of  Merit?”  It  is  to  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt’s 
credit  that  he  has  dealt  so  largely  and  so  well  with 
this  subject : and  as  among  Ihe  advocates  of  rewards 
to  the  deserving  who  are  national  benefactors,  wc 
thank  him  warmly  and  cordially  for  the  homage  he 
has  rendered  and  the  tribute  he  has  offered  to  the 
memory  of  a great  and  good  man. 

Interior  views  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  bv  Joseph  Nash. — These  drawings 
are  on  a large  scale,  and  they  have  been  executed 
with  the  utmost  care  by  Mr.  Nash,  for  the  purpose 
of  their  being  subsequently  reproduced  by  himself 
in  chromo-lithography.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
two  apartments  in  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster, 
which  are  directly  associated  with  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  arc  here  represented  with  admirable 
fidelity,  and  also  with  truly  artistic  effect.  The 
drawings  may,  indeed,  he  pronounced  to  be  portraits 
of  the  two  “ Houses.”  The  House  of  Lords  is 
represented  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  par- 
liament by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  when,  as  if  to 
symbolise  the  gentle  rule  of  our  beloved  sovereign, 
the  peeresses  and  other  ladies  of  England  consti- 
tute by  far  the  more  numerous  portion  of  the  august 
assemblage.  The  brilliant  and  varied  hues  of  the 
costumes  have  enabled  the  artist  to  produce  a 
thoroughly  splendid  picture,  and  also  one  that  is 
eminently  suited  forthe  after  purposeof  coloured  litho- 
graphy. An  important  debate  engages  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House,  in  which  Lord 
Palmerston  stands  to  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and 
appears  as  if  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  “ House.” 
No  glowing  colours  arc  here  to  he  found,  but  yet 
there  is  that  deep  earnestness  which  ought  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  scene  represented.  Perhaps  a 
little  more  may  be  done  in  the  lithographs  to 
individualise  the  persons  who  appear  iu  cither 
House;  if  so,  this  will  be  a great  improvement. 
These  drawings  are  now  being  exhibited  at  No.  12, 
Pali  Mall  East,  by  Mr.  Fairless,  by  whom  the 
chromo-lithographs  will  be  published. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Sheffield,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising of  our  provincial  print-publishers,  will 
shortly  issue  an  engraving  from  Mr.  Phillip’s  fine 
portrait  of  H.  R.  11.  the  Prince  Consort.  An  etch- 
ing proof  of  the  print  has  been  shown  us,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  present  state  of  the 
work,  it  promises  to  become  as  popular  as  any  en- 
graving of  a similar  kind  that  has  beeii  issued  of 
late  years. 

The  Statue  of  General  Sir  H.  Havelock, 
to  be  erected  in  Trafalgar  Square,  will  be  executed 
by  Mr.  Behnes,  who  is  already  at  work  on  the 
model.  The  likeness  of  the  lamented  officer  is 
copied  chiefly  from  a photographic  portrait  taken 
a few  weeks  only  before  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 

M.  Ary  Scheffer  died  in  Paris,  on  the  15th  of 
last  month ; we  heard  of  the  event  only  on  the  eve 
of  our  going  to  press ; and  must  postpone  all  re- 
marks to  our  next  number. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Play-ground.  Engraved  by  F.  Joubeut, 
from  the  Picture  by  T.  Webster,  R.A.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Art-IJnion  of  Glasgow. 

The  gentlemen  who  manage  the  “ Art-busiuess”  of 
the  Art-Union  of  Glasgow  have  again  been  success- 
ful in  the  selection  of  a popular  subject  for  the 
engraving  to  be  distributed  to  the  subscribers  : who 
that  ever  handled  a “ taw,”  or  “ headed”  his  play- 
mate’s peg-top,  or  came  away  bruised  and  breath- 
less from  the  game  of  foot-ball,  “when  the  fight 
was  done,”  docs  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Webster’s  picture  of  “ The  Play-Ground,”  or  feels 
no  sympathy  with  Hood  when  he  sang,  in  his 
“ Retrospective  Review, — 

“ Oli,  when  I was  a tiny  boy, 

Sly  days  and  nights  were  full  of  joy, 

My  mates  were  blithe  and  kind ; 

No  wonder  that  I sometimes  sigh, 

And  dash  the  tear-drop  from  my  eye 
To  cast  a look  behind. 

“ A hoop  was  an  eternal  round 
Of  pleasure.  In  those  days  I found 
A top  a joyous  thing." 

# •»  * * 

“ My  marbles — once  my  bag  was  stored : 

Now  I must  play  with  Elgin’s  lord, 

With  Theseus  for  a taw.” 

Webster’s  picture  was,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
exhibited  about  five  or  six  years  ago ; like  all 
similar  works  of  this  artist,  it  is  full  of  humorous 
subject  and  of  individualised  character.  Here  are 
bold  boys  and  timid  boys,  boys  who  love  play  rather 
than  work,  and  those  who  prefer  books  to  marbles  ; 
losers  and  winners  in  the  sports  of  youth,  even  as 
they  will  grow  up  to  be  losers  and  winners  here- 
after in  the  great  battle  of  manhood.  If  “ the  child 
is  father  to  the  man,”  one  may  almost  trace  out  tho 
future  career  of  success  or  failure,  of  good  and  evil, 
in  each  individual  of  the  large  juvenile  group — 
even  to  that  of  the  greedy  boy  who  would  persuade 
a junior  chum  to  purchase  a pear  from  the  poor 
widow’s  store,  that  he  may  “ go  halves.” 

Mr.  Jouhert’s  engraving  is  not  of  uniform  excel- 
lence throughout : the  group  at  “ peg-top  ” comes 
out  well,  so  does  that  of  tho  widow,  and  the  figures 
near  her ; the  distant  group,  however,  is  feeble  and 
rather  confused  : in  fact,  like  most  of  the  largo 
engravings  issued  by  our  Art-Union  Societies,  it 
seems  to  require  the  labour  of  another  month  or 
two  to  make  it  what  it  is  capable,  in  its  present 
state,  of  becoming,  a finished  and  admirable  work. 
It  is  a pity,  as  we  have  often  said  before,  that  Art- 
union  committees  issue  prints  of  such  dimensions  ; 
surely  subscribers  woula  be  as  well  pleased  with 
smaller  engravings;  more  valuable  they  could  not 
fail  to  be,  if,  as  doubtless  they  would  be,  of  a 
higher  character  of  workmanship.  Still  “ The 
Play-Ground”  must  find  a host  of  admirers,  because 
it  is  a play-ground — by  Webster. 


Tiie  Gothic  Model-Book.  The  Architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  associated  Arts, 
illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  existing 
authorities  in  the  Churches  and  Public  Build- 
ings of  Germany.  By  V.  Statz  and  G.  Unge- 
avitter,  with  descriptive  text  by  A.  Reichen- 
sperger.  Translated  by  Monicke.  Published 
by  A.  E.  Evans  & Sons,  London. 

This  publication,  while  containing  much  that  is 
both  interesting  and  valuable,  is  most  unfortunate 
in  its  title.  In  no  possible  sense  of  the  expression 
can  it  be  regarded  as  a “ Gothic  Model-Book,” 
whether  the  term  “ model”  be  understood  to  signify 
choice  and  expressive  specimens  of  what  has  been 
already  produced,  or  authoritative  patterns  for 
future  imitation.  In  the  latter  sense,  indeed,  we 
may  protest  altogether  against  such  models  for  the 
study  and  guidance  of  those  who,  in  our  own  times, 
are  reviving  the  practical  use  of  Gothic  Art.  The 
Gothic  of  Germany  is  not  by  any  means  the  expres- 
sion of  the  style,  even  in  the  best  works  in  that 
country,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  regard  as 
furnishing  the  “model”  for  present  and  future 
architects  and  artists : and  the  work  before  us  can 
scarcely  pretend  to  illustrate  the  best  and  purest 
and  most  characteristic  German  Gothic. 

As  a series  of  specimens  of  foliage,  capitals, 
traceried  windows,  and  other  architectural  details, 
with  which  painted  glass,  metal  works  of  various 
kinds,  and  medueval  alphabets  are  connected,  this 
collection  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  all 
who  desire  to  acquire  a complete  knowledge  of  the 
architecture  of  tne  middle  ages  with  some  of  its 
associated  arts.  But  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  student  will  not  find  a complete  key  to  the 
Gothic  of  Germany  in  this  portfolio,  with  its  forty- 
eight  plates,  and  eight  pages  of  descriptive  letter- 
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press.  The  several  examples  appear  to  have  been 
selected  with  a certain  degree  of  care,  though  with- 
out an}’  definite  principle ; and  all  have  been 
rendered  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  in  outline 
lithography,  colour  being  introduced  in  some  in- 
stances. The  chief  value  of  the  work  consists  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  associates  various  applica- 
tions of  Art  with  architecture  properly  so  called, 
thus  showing  how  the  same  Art-sentiment  ought  to 
pervade  both  the  subordinate  details,  and  every  ac- 
ce-sory  of  architectural  works.  The  text  doe3  not 
extend  beyond  the  simplest  descriptions  of  the  plates, 
and  it  is  felt  to  be  the  more  imperfect  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  any  title,  contents,  or  index,  which 
might  have  given  something  of  completeness  to  the 
publication.  The  want  of  an  index  is,  of  course,  a 
serious  drawback  from  the  practical  utility  of  the 
engraved  examples  themselves. 

This  publication  mar,  perhaps,  serve  to  suggest 
to  some  of  our  own  architects  a useful  and  conve- 
nient mode  for  conveying  information  upon  their 
art, — such  information,  more  particularly,  as  may 
lead  architectural  students  to  direct  their  attention 
with  increased  earnestness  to  the  true  “ Gothic 
Model-Book,”  which  was  sculptured  and  carved  in 
stone,  and  marble,  and  wood,  and  wrought  in 
metal,  and  painted  in  glass,  in  the  middle  ages,  by 
the  hands  of  the  great  Gothic  artists  themselves. 


The  Life  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  Illustrated 
by  George  Cruikshank.  With  a Biography 
of  the  Knight  from  authentic  sources.  By 
Robert  B.  Brough.  Published  by  Longman 
& Co.,  London. 

Was  the  doughty  hero  of  Gadshill  and  of  Shrews- 
bury a man  or  a myth  ? a reality  or  a shadow  ? 
a creature  “ palpable  to  feeling  and  to  sight,”  or 
the  offspring  of  the  poet’s  imagination,  existing 
only  in  the  prolific  brain  of  the  bard  of  Avon  ? 
This  is  a question  Mr.  Brough  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  answer ; it  is  sufficient  for  him,  for  us  too, 
and  all  the  world  who  can  read  English,  to  know 
that  Ealstaff  lives,  and  ever  will  live,  in  immortal 
verse,  however  silent  may  be  the  sober  annals  of 
history  as  to  his  existence  and  his  heroic  deeds. 

We  learn  from  the  preface  to  this  most  amusing 
work,  that  Mr.  Cruikshank’s  illustrations  were 
completed  ere  his  literary  colleague  was  applied  to 
for  his  assistance  : the  artist  has,  of  course,  appealed 
to  Shakspere’s  text  for  the  various  subjects  of  his 
designs,  and  very  humorously  has  he  presented 
the  most  striking  features  in  the  history  of  the 
knight,  the  points  of  whose  character,  no  less  than 
those  of  Falstaff’s  associates  and  friends,  male  and 
female,  have  received  full  justice  from  the  free  and 
ready  pencil  of  the  illustrator.  These  etchings  are 
not  caricatures  of  human  nature ; they  are — or  we 
can  easily  suppose  them  to  be — actual  scenes,  such 
as  the  poet  describes ; humorous,  as  we  have  already 
said,  but  undoubtedly  truthful. 

Mr.  Brough  has  fulfilled  the  not  very  easy  task  of 
weaving  into  a connected  narrative  or  story  all  the 
events  of  the  hero’s  life,  from  his  infancy  to  his 
death.  As  might  be  expected,  he  has  drawn  largely 
upon  his'imagination  in  filling  up  the  portions  of 
the  biography  which  the  poet  has  not  touched  upon, 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  whole  into 
harmony.  He  seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to 
render  his  work  accurate  in  relation  to  localities, 
costumes,  weapons,  &c.  The  tale  will  very  plea- 
santly beguile,  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  ennui  occa- 
sioned by  such  sultry  weather  as  that  which  almost 
dries  up  the  ink  now  in  our  pen  ; and  the  illustra- 
tions cannot  fail  to  provoke  a hearty  laugh,  even  at 
the  expense  of  one’s  personal  comfort. 


The  Last  Supper.  Engraved  on  Wood  by  J. 

Smyth,  after  the  Picture  by  Leonardo  da 

Yinci.  Published  by  J.  S.  Virtue,  City  Road. 
An  attempt  to  produce  an  engraving  on  wood  of 
Leonardo’s  celebrated  picture,  similar  in  size  to  the 
well-known  print  by  Raphael  Morghen,  and  aiming 
at  the  like  delicacy  of  execution,  is  an  “event”  in 
the  history  of  wood-engraving  ; and  were  it  far  less 
successful  than  Mr.  Smyth’s  work  undoubtedly  is, 
the  attempt  deserves  commendation.  Not  many 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  we  feasted  our  eyes— 
for  the  sight  is  a feast— with  the  fine  copy  of  the 
picture  owned  by  the  Royal  Academy ; and  after 
examining  very  carefully  Mr.  Smyth’s  engraving, 
we  are  satisfied  of  the  fidelity  of  the  translation. 
The  character  of  the  heads  is  most  truthfully  pre- 
served in  their  respective  expressions,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  lines  in  the  draperies,  &c.,  is  remark- 
ably free  and  suggestive  of  the  various  textures. 
The  engraver  has  done  his  task  in  a manner  that 
few  could  expect  to  see  in  this  branch  of  Art ; but 
it  will  exercise  the  care  and  ingenuity  of  the  printer 
to  “ work”  so  large  a block  without  a failure  ; the 
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resources  of  the  press-room  are,  however,  so  nu- 
merous, and  machinery  of  the  requisite  kind  has 
lutely  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  little 
apprehension  of  the  result  need  be  entertained; 
and  then  the  public  will  have  the  benefit  of 
procuring  a worthy  copy  of  one  of  the  world’s 
famous  pictures  at  a price  which,  only  a few  years 
back,  none  would  ever  have  dreamed  of.  Such  is 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  so  far  as  commercial  en- 
terprise, and  scientific  and  mechanical  advancement 
affect  its  actions  and  progress. 


School  Days  of  Eminent  Men.  By  the  author 
of  “ Things  not  Generally  Known.”,  Published 
by  Kent  & Co.,  London. 

The  present  century  has  produced  no  man  who  has 
done  better  service  to  our  literary  memories  and 
literary  feelings  than  Mr.  John  Timbs.  His  anti- 
quarian taste  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  his 
interest  in  what  goes  on  around  him  : with  a quaint 
but  intense  love  of  the  past,  he  blends  a cordial 
affection  for  the  present;  he  dovetails  them  so 
effectually,  that  you  do  not  know  whether  he  is  most 
of  an  antiquarian  or  a philanthropist. 

How  pleasant  it  was  some  time  ago,  with  a mind 
crammed  full  of  his  “Curiosities  of  London,”  to  set 
forth  in  the  spirit  of  faithful  investigation,  and  com- 
pare, and  observe,  and  enjoy,  the  memories  as  well  as 
the  facts  he  presented  to  his  readers!  “Things 
not  Generally  Known,”  are  volumes  precious 
alike  to  age  and  youth  ; no  matter  how  often  we  take 
them  from  the  shelf,  we  learn  something  fresh, 
though  we  imagined  that  we  knew  everything  they 
contained  long  ago. 

The  present  book  is  not  in  any  degree  inferior  to 
its  predecessors,  either  in  subject  or  interest.  Few 
things  we  desire  more  to  know  than  how  and  where 
the  you  thhood  of  remarkable  persons  has  been  passed : 
we  believe  the  real  root  of  this  desire  grows  under 
the  shelter  of  each  individual  roof-tree  — every 
parent  desires  to  compare  the  dawnings  of  great 
genius  with  the  little  dawn  which  is  breaking  from 
the  blue  eyes  and  coral  lips  of  the  olive  branches 
that  flourish  around  their  hearths.  The  religious 
mother  sees  the  same  indications  of  piety  in  her  boy, 
as  are  shadowed  forth  in  the  early  days  of  Bishop 
Ken,  at  Winchester.  Why  should  not  the  time 
come  when  he  also  might  compose  hymns,  and  sing 
them  with  his  schoolmates  ? And  then  she  prays  to 
be  spared  to  hear  him  preach  his  first  sermon ; and, 
perchance,  she  repeats  the  first  verse  of  the  evening 
hymn,  and  thinks  that  what  is  so  sweet  and  simple 
cannot  be  hard  to  write.  And  this  domestic  feeling 
is  unconsciously  cherished  through  all  the  volume. 

There  cannot  be  a better  gift-book  to  the  young, 
or  one  more  calcalated  to  elevate  and  enlighten 
“Young  England.”  The  arrangement  also  is  ex- 
cellent : the  volume  is  divided  into  two  sections ; 
the  first  is  historical,  as  well  as  biographical;  the 
second  section  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  Anecdote- 
Bioguafhies, — “ the  school  and  college  days  of 
eminent  men,  who,  by  their  genius,  learning,  and 
character,  have  shed  lustre  upon  their  name  and 
country.”  For  all  that  he  has  done — and  how  com- 
prehensive that  “all”  is  ! — we  owe  Mr.  Timbs,  for 
ourselves  and  others,  a large  debt  of  gratitude. 


A Manual  of  Photographic  Manipulation. 

By  Lake  Price.  Published  by  J.  Churchill, 

London. 

We  have  had  a great  number  of  manuals  professing 
to  instruct  amateurs  in  one  division  or  another  of 
the  photographic  art.  These  have  been  of  very 
varied  merit.  The  facilities  of  the  collodion  process 
are  so  great  that,  after  a few  weeks’  practice,  and 
the  production  of  a score  or  two  pictures,  men  have 
thought  themselves  qualified  to 'instruct  others,  and 
assumed  the  garb  of  teachers,  knowing  little  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject,  less  of  the  physics,  and 
scarcely  anything  of  the  chemistry  of  photography. 

Mr.  Lake  Price  should  be  widely  distinguished 
from  this  class.  This  manual,  the  result  of  long 
experience  and  the  most  careful  observation,  is, 
without  any  exception,  the  best  guide  to  the  mani- 
pulatory details  of  the  collodion  process  which  has 
yet  been  given  to  the  public.  It  should  be  stated 
that  it  treats  of  photographic  manipulation  only  so 
far  as  the  use  of  collodion  is  concerned;  but  ita 
treatment  of  this  division  is  unexceptionable. 


British  Sculpture,  in  Connection  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art.  By  John 
Bell,  Sculptor.  Published  by  Chapman  and 
Hall,  London. 

The  recent  additions  to  the  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington of  a collection  of  sculptured  works  of  various 
kinds  appears  to  have  rendered  necessary  a lecture 


or  address  on  the  subject,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
visitors.  This  task  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bell, 
whose  remarks  now  appear  in  a printed  form  ; and 
glad  are  we  to  see  them  in  a position  to  have  a wide 
and  extended  circulation,  that  the  public  may  know 
— and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  feel — in  what  condition  our 
school  of  sculpture  at  present  stands,  relatively  to 
the  patronage  accorded  to  it,  and  what  are  its  future 
prospects,  supposing  things  are  permitted  to  remain 
as  they  are.  He  has  spoken,  and  unreservedly  and 
boldly,  upon  our  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
and  draws  a comparison  between  our  own  doings 
and  what  is  done  on  the  Continent, — a comparison 
which  it  scarce  needs  to  be  said,  is  anything  but 
favourable  to  our  national  credit.  We  hope  Mr. 
Bell’s  lecture  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  able  to  supply  a remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  he, 
as  well  as  all  interested  in  this  noble  art,  have  just 
reason  to  complain. 


Printing  : its  Dawn,  Day,  and  Destiny.  By 
Henry  Bradbury.  Published  by  Bradbury 
and  Evans,  London. 

This  is  an  interesting  history — delivered  by  Mr. 
Bradbury,  as  a lecture,  at  the  Royal  Institution — 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  wonderful  inven- 
tion, the  art  of  printing — an  art  which,  more  per- 
haps than  any  other,  has  tended  to  change  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  world  ; and  whose  ultimate  in- 
fluence on  mankind,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
no  one  would  be  bold  enough  to  predict.  Mr. 
Bradbury,  from  his  position  in  one  of  the  largest  of 
our  metropolitan  establishments,  is  well  qualified 
to  hold  forth  on  such  a subject;  we  know  he  has 
made  it  his  especial  study,  both  in  theory  and 
practice  : the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  very  plea- 
santly embodied  in  this  lecture  : only  in  his  pero- 
ration, so  to  speak,  is  he  unintelligible,  or,  at  least, 
paradoxical : if  “ it  is  not  the  millions  of  Bibles 
that  sow  truth  broadcast  over  the  earth,”  nor  “ the 
billions  of  books  that  create  and  mould  knowledge 
to  the  requirements  and  form  of  every  mind,”  &c., 
what  else  does  ? 


The  Butterfly  Vivarium.  By  H.  Noel  Hum- 
furies,  Esq.  Published  by  William  Lay, 
London. 

All  that  Mr.  Humphries  does  is  entitled  to  respect 
and  attention  ; his  taste  is  so  excellent,  that  in 
the  illustrations  his  groupings  are  models  of  colour 
and  arrangement.  This  pretty  volume  opens  a new 
field  to  those  who  have  hitherto  been  content  with 
the  fernery,  and  marine  and  fresh-water  vivaria ; 
but  it  requires  greater  patience  than  either.  The 
butterfly  vivarium  must  not  be  considered  only  a 
cage  wherein  butterflies  may  be  placed  and  confined 
during  their  brief  life  ; to  carry  out  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Humphries  conscientiously,  the  egg,  or  the 
chrysalis,  must  be  introduced,  and  their  progress 
and  development  v'atched  until  the  beautiful  insect 
expands  into  full  existence.  Mr.  Humphries  apolo- 
gises for  the  simple  structure  of  his  volume  ; but,  for 
practical  purposes,  we  should  desire  still  more  simple 
information.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a scientific  man 
who  understands  his  subject  perfectly,  and  to  whom 
everything  connected  with  it  comes  as  a matter  of 
course,  to  graft  a second  childhood  on  his  manhood, 
and  tell  of  matters  which,  however  self-evident  to 
him,  are  wonders  to  the  uninstructed.  Those  who 
desire  to  form  an  insect  vivarium,  must  know  more 
of  the  treatment  of,  and  the  food  required  by,  the 
caterpillar,  for  every  tribe  has  its  favourite  food.  The 
schoolboy  knows  that  silkworms  feed  on  mulberry- 
leaves,  and  that  if  he  feeds  them  on  lettuce,  the 
silk  will  be  nothing  worth  ; but  we  are  sadly  igno- 
rant of  what  other  caterpillars  require.  Still,  this 
first  step  towards  “ a new  pleasure  ” is  well  judged 
and  well  produced.  The  volume  is  worthy  of  a dis- 
tinguished place  in  a lady’s  drawing-room. 


The  Book  of  Ornamental  Alphabets  ; Ancient 
and  Modern.  Collected  and  Designed  by  F. 
Delamotte.  Published  byE.  and  F.  N.  Spon, 
London. 

Our  own  experience  has  frequently  taught  us  to 
feel  the  want  of  such  a book  of  reference  or  sugges- 
tions as  this;  it  contains  about  fifty  examples  of 
alphabetical  designs,  including  numerals;  some  of 
them  original,  but  the  majority  copied  from  rare 
manuscripts  and  illuminated  works.  In  this  age  of 
ornamental  productions,  whether  issued  from  the 
press,  or  the  result  of  hand-labour,  Mr.  Delamotte's 
collection  of  examples  must  be  of  essential  service. 
We  presume  they  are  printed  from  types,  and  if  so, 
their  utility  will  have  a far  more  extended  applica- 
tion than  if  the  designs  were  limited  to  wood-blocks 
or  lithographic  printing. 
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Part  II. 

1I1S  WORKS  NOW  REMAINING  AT  VENICE. 

. >,n  whilst  Bellini  was 
painting  those  aged  works 
of  his,  in  which  the  devo- 
tional Art  of  the  Lagune 
attained,  in  its  last  mo- 
ments, its  utmost  beauty 
’ and  brightness,  a change  over  the  spirit 
' of  the  Venetian  dream  was  rapidly 
consummating  itself.  The  revival  of 
ancient  learning  in  Italy,  accelerated 
and  extended  at  this  time  by  the 
arrival  of  so  many  Greek  scholars 
after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  was  now  fast  tending  to  unmo/i- 
asticize — it  were  something  too  much  to  say, 
absolutely,  unchristianize — the  imagination  of 
men,  and  to  increase  to  its  height  that  classical 
fever  or  mania,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  land 
to  a considerable  extent,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  We  learn  from  the 
memoirs  of  the  times  that  this  malady  (for 
such  it  was)  diffused  itself  beyond  the  ordinary 
precincts  of  Literature  and  Art,  into  the  manners 
of  courts  and  of  the  higher  classes  generally, 
to  an  extent  that  is  singular  and  surprising. 
The  petty  Italian  tyrants  of  the  period,  those 
marvellous  compounds  of  outrageous  wicked- 
ness and  refinement,  who  felt  the  necessity  of 
making  public  compensation  for  their  crimes 
by  munificence  and  patronage  of  learning,  mo- 
delled their  very  vices  and  passions,  as  well  as 
their  literature,  their  churches,  and  their  tombs, 
by  the  old  heathen  standards,  so  far  as  they 
could ; and  even  those  “ Convent  Parlours,” 
which  became  the  most  favourite  resorts  of 
luxury,  gallantry,  and  sprightly  conversation, 
were  surrounded  with  paintings  of  the  loves 
of  Gods  and  Goddesses.  In  that  age,  over 
Christendom,  presided  successively  the  three 
popes  who  carried  to  their  perfection  the  worst 
tendencies  of  the  tiara.  Sixtus  IV.,  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  and  Alexander  VI.,  were  the  men, 
of  all  others,  to  encourage  this  total  disregard  of 
morals,  and  profanencss  of  the  imagination.  One 
may  perhaps  venture  to  penetrate  just  so  far  into 
their  darkness,  as  to  imagine  them  jocularly  justi- 
fying their  immoralities,  and  the  licentious  meta- 
morphosis of  their  manners  and  conversation, 
by  the  example  of  the  monarch  of  the  Olympian 
Vaticau.  Some  of  those  hundred  and  fifty 
married  women,  who,  without  their  spouses, 
or  any  distinction  but  personal  attractions, 
were  invited  by  Alexander  the  VI.  to  his 
daughter’s  wedding  supper,  when  the  confec- 
tions were  scattered  over  them  from  the  silver 
cups,  made  laughing  and  giggling  allusion 
to  Danae  and  her  golden  shower — is  it  not 
highly  probable  ? At  all  events,  whether  or 
not,  we  may  venture  this  last  surmise — timidly 
glancing  towards  the  orgies  of  the  pontifical 
Comuses  and  Cotyttos,  where  unusual  kindli- 


, of  manner  was  shrunk  from  as  the  induc- 
tion to  poison  rather  than  wine,  even  as  in  the 
Church  the  very  chalice  was  dreaded — in  those 
days  it  was  that  the  choicest  spirits  (those  by 
the  Arno)  considered  Socrates  the  most  interest- 
ing adumbration  of  our  Saviour,  and  Plato  by 
far  the  sagest  and  most  edifying  of  Evangelists. 
Savonarola,  on  first  dwelling  in  a monastery, 
was  shocked  and  alarmed  to  find  the  dogmas 
of  Aristotle  far  more  in  vogue  there  than  the 
precepts  delivered  from  the  Mount.  By  the 
clergy  themselves,  Cicero  and  Epictetus  were 
often  mingled  with  the  Apostles,  as  of  at  least 
equal  authority ; and,  somewhat  later,  a cardi- 
nal, Titian’s  friend,  Bcmbo,  coolly  dissuaded  a 
young  clerical  aspirant  from  studying  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles,  lest  they  should  vitiate  his  Greek 
style,  and  so  materially  retard  his  literary  pro- 
gress. Titian  himself  (to  contract,  by  the 
welcome  aid  of  this  name,  attention  to  our 
purposed  subject)  received,  we  are  especially 
told,  a learned  education  in  his  early  youth, 
passing  much  of  his  time,  very  likely,  over  the 
classical  productions  of  the  Aldine  press,  which 
was  established  at  Venice  in  his  twelfth  year, 
to  engross  the  studies,  and  stimulate  still 
further  the  enthusiasm  of  the  brilliant  com- 
pany of  scholars  assembled  there  at  the  time. 
Thus  were  the  Scriptures,  and  the  legends  and 
homilies  of  the  Church,  which  had  almost 
solely  inspired  his  predecessors  in  his  Art, 
prevented  from  attaining  any  exclusive  or  ab- 
sorbing influence  in  the  early  dreamings  of  his 
mind;  and,  with  a modified  interest  in  the 
subjects  of  religion,  was  implanted  a love  of 
the  themes  of  Ovid  and  Catullus,  which,  even- 
tually, he  depicted  with  a brilliancy  and  luxu- 
riant warmth  of  fancy  that  may  have  somewhat 
troubled  his  venerable  master  Bellini,  and 
caused  him  to  shake  his  head  now  and  then, 
rather  seriously. 

But  it  was  well  that  though  Titian  thus 
derived  a love  of  poetical  subjects  from  classical 
literature,  classical  Art  had  no  undue  influence 
over  him.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  fortu- 
nate there  were  no  great  collections  of  antique 
relics  at  Venice,  such  as  those  at  Rome  and 
Florence  ; since  otherwise,  though  Titian  might 
have  much  improved  his  knowledge  of  beautiful 
forms,  in  which  he  was  most  obviously  de- 
ficient, he  might  probably  have  been  betrayed 
into  a more  precise  and  sculpturesque  render- 
ing of  form,  incompatible  with  his  own  soft  free 
meltiug  glow  of  colour,  and,  therefore,  most  in- 
jurious, if  not  fatal,  to  his  distinguishing  excel- 
lence. Neitherhe  nor  the  other,Venetian  painters 
were  unfavourably  influenced  from  this  source, 
as  were  the  Roman  and  Bolognese  schools  at  a 
later  period.  His  subjects,  it  is  true,  were 
often  suggested  by  ancient  poetry ; but  the 
forms  in  them  were  from  the  nature  imme- 
diately around  him,  given  with  ease  and  soft- 
ness, somewhat  diffused  and  relaxed  at  times, 
certainly,  and  by  no  means  of  the  best  propor- 
tions, but  beauteous  with  that  vital  glow  of 
unrivalled  colour,  and  animated  with  that  tran- 
quil, pleasurable,  and  refined  thoughtfulness, 
which  became  thenceforth  the  prominent  and 
truly  delightful  characteristic  of  Venetian  Art. 

Some  licentiousness  of  feeling,  no  doubt, 
now  and  then  insinuated  itself,  partly  as  a 
natural  re-action  from  the  excessive  Purism 
which  had  prevailed  in  Art  before;  for  As- 
ceticism is  one  of  the  parents  of  Licentiousness, 
and  the  latter  in  her  turn  becomes  the  progenitor 
of  the  former.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  coun- 
terparts of  each  other ; one  being  physical  in- 
temperance, and  the  other  spiritual  intemper- 
ance, and  both  of  them  almost  equally  elements 
of  disease,  weakness,  and  decay.  Frail  fear- 
ful man,  ever  prone  to  extremes,  is  bandied 
from  one  to  the  other.  He  will  not  ordi- 
narily stop  at  the  golden  mean,  where  mo- 
deration and  common  sense  have  their  due 
influence,  and  such  conditions  prevail  as  are 


needed  by  his  twofold  nature  of  body  and  spirit, 
and  indispensable  to  their  combined  health, 
vigour,  and  happiness.  Hence,  in  these  pro- 
fligate times,  the  pure-minded  and  fearful 
sought  a complete  refuge  from  the  world  in 
the  meditative  quiet,  and — as  they  fondly 
thought — innocent  raptures  of  the  cloister ; and 
their  visionary  yearnings  found  expression  in 
a manner  of  Art,  which,  like  their  lives,  was 
so  exclusive  and  monotonous  that  even  its 
greatest  master,  Perugino,  from  the  lack  of  that 
liberal  variety  and  relief  indispensable  to  in- 
tellectual health,  sank  from  those  heights — too 
thinly  aired  for  human  beings  to  breathe  long  well 
on  them — to  the  level  of  a spiritless  mechanical 
exercise,  persisted  in  for  base  and  sordid  ends. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  recoil  from 
this  forced  extreme  of  Purism  to  the  licence  of 
the  antique  Renaissance,  any  more  than  at  the 
transition  from  our  own  Puritanical  tracts  and 
acts  of  Parliament  rendering  their  require- 
ments obligatory,  to  the  comedies  of  Wycherly 
and  Congreve.  One  extreme,  wc  take  it,  will 
ever,  in  all  probability,  be  followed  by  the 
other.  From  an  unnatural  and  tyrannical  au- 
sterity, a re-action  will  occur  sooner  or  later  : 
under  strong  opportunity  or  temptation,  the 
mind,  weary  of  the  vexatious  yoke,  throws  it 
off.  The  issuing  captive  loses  faith  wholly  in 
principles,  a great  part  of  which  his  inmost 
nature  convinces  him  is  monstrous  and  absurd. 
He  soon  suspects  them  to  be  a delusion,  a 


sham,  a crafty  fabrication  altogether ; and  so 
runs  riot  in  his  fresh  liberty,  indemnifying  him- 
self for  the  undue  restraint  to  which  he  has 


been  subjected  by  a very  saturnalia  of  excesses. 
Wc  would,  indeed,  tenderly  beseech  those  who 
still  preach  austere  gloom,  and  religious  exclu- 
siveness and  melancholy,  sometimes  to  think  of 
this  still  rolling  circle  of  consequences.  And 
if  they  are  truly  anxious  for  the  spread  of  pure 
Christianity,  let  them  pause,  lest  they  sow 
seeds  which  are  not  what  they  name  them,  and 
which  will,  perhaps  ere  long,  father  a crop  of 
plants  widely  different  from  what  they  look  for. 

It  was,  indeed,  high  time  to  take  the  cowl 
and  coif  away  from  Art,  and  give  her  religious 
freedom.  Monkish  Christianity  was  altogether 
too  puerile  for  a scholarly  and  quick-witted 
age;  and  no  better  Christianity  was  encour- 
aged in  Italy.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  how 
heartily  a young  man  of  genius  like  Titian, 
with  sympathies  led  that  way  by  his  education, 
must  have  been  tired  of  the  monotonous, 
dreamy,  pseudo-sanctity  represented  by  the 
painters  around  him,  usque  ad  nauseam  indeed ! 
and  how  he  must  have  longed,  especially  when 
fired  by  the  example  of  Giorgione,  to  make 
something  of  the  lovely,  vigorous,  and  health- 
fully happy  things  teeming  in  the  earth  around 
him,  and  perhaps  also  to  show  that  Religion 
herself  should  not  dwell  apart  from  simply 
human  tenderness,  and  the  cheerful  enjoyment 
of  life.  The  Venetian  painters  had  hitherto 
represented  the  contemplative  part  of  religion 
only,  in  a monkish  or  eremitical  form ; and 
Mr.  Ruskin,  whose  ascetic  whims  and  humours 
seem  apt  to  delude  him  with  a notion  that 
anything  short  of  the  all-absorbing  and  in- 
tensely visionary  kind  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
religion,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Titian  has 
no  religious  feeling  in  him  whatever.  His 
words  are  these  -.—“There  is  no  religion  in  any 
work  of  Titian’s ; there  is  not  even  the  smallest 
evidence  of  religious  temper  or  sympathies 
either  in  himself,  or  in  those  for  whom  he 
painted.  His  larger  sacred  subjects  are  merely 
themes  for  the  exhibition  of  pictorial  rhetoric, 
composition,  and  colour.”  Sentences  repug- 
nant to  our  feelings.  At  the  least,  this  is 
surely  a subject  in  which  forbearance  and 
modesty,  if  not  a leaning  towards  charitable 
and  liberal  surmises,  would  have  been  but  de- 
cent and  becoming.  In  the  instance  of  a great 
man,  whose  works  indisputably  abound  with 
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many  gentle  and  amiable  thoughts,  there  is 
something  exceedingly  indelicate  and  presump- 
tuous in  a writer,  who  has  himself  given  but 
doubtful  evidence  of  Christian  temper  in  any 
of  his  productions,  pronouncing  dogmatically 
these  sour  harsh  negatives.*  That  it  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  want  of  common  good  taste 
so  remarkable  in  this  writer,  that  it  is  one 
of  those  very  hasty  assumptions  of  the  seat 
of  the  Scorner  to  whicli  he  is  particularly  par- 
tial, we  think  very  certain;  that  it  is  unjust, 
we  are  equally  confident.  In  short,  it  appears 
to  be  one  of  those  austere  pieces  of  affectation 
so  frequent  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  works,  which  would 
be  wonderfully  mended  by  simply  striking  out 
that  ever-ready  word  “religious,”  as  often  as 
it  appears,  and  substituting  the  word  ascetic. 
Indeed,  it  occurs  to  us,  by  the  way — quite 
parenthetically — that  a similar  alteration  would 
be  an  admirable  improvement  if  carried  out 
through  whole  libraries  of  well  meaning  “ reli- 
gious books  ” with  which  our  press  now  teems 
with  such  marvellous  fecundity ; since  it  would 
go  a considerable  way  towards  setting  them 
right,  or,  at  any  rate,  put  the  simple  and  un- 
suspecting amongst  us  on  their  guard  against 
having  their  hearts  and  understandings  nar- 
rowed and  darkened  by  them.  But  to  return 
to  Titian. — His  works,  it  is  very  true,  are  not 
remarkable  generally  for  intensity  of  devotional 
feeling;  he  too  often  neglected  expression  of 
every  intense  or  animated  kind  for  the  re- 
presentation of  life  in  repose,  of  which  he 
had  a most  refined  and  noble  conception ; but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  of  his 
pictures  show  a deep  sympathy  with  pious 
feeling  of  that  kind,  which,  without  being  all- 
absorbent, and  destructive  or  injurious  to 
every  other  natural  emotion,  will,  we  humbly 
believe,  be  considered  by  minds  more  capacious 
than  Mr.  Huskin’ s,  genuine  and  sufficient ; and, 
indeed,  we  would,  without  offence,  wish  to  add, 
superior  to  the  more  visionary  and  ecstatic 
kind,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  other  gifts, 
powers  and  capacities  vouchsafed  them,  (pro- 
ductive of  innocent  healthy  happiness  to  them- 
selves and  to  others),  the  due  cultivation  of 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  any  intense 
degree  of  the  more  dreamy  and  abstract  kind 
of  religion.  The  warmth  and  solemnity  of 
devotion  within  such  limits  are  sometimes 
beautifully  expressed  in  Titian’s  works.  Some 
of  his  Madonnas  (without  looking  like  melan- 
choly nuns,  absoroed,  as  if  for  ever,  in  some 
brain-sickly  dream)  are  full  of  tenderness,  so 
pure  and  lovely,  that  to  pronounce  it  decidedly 
not  religious,  would,  we  believe,  be  to  narrow 
that  term  unwarrantably,  and  to  separate  reli- 
gion from  the  sweetest  and  loveliest  human  feel- 
ings, with  far  too  confident  a hand.  Witness 
in  Titian’s  honour  for  this  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, that  most  exquisite  Madonna  num- 
bered 15  in  the  Bclvidere  Gallery  at  Vienna ; 
and,  as  instances  of  unequivocally  “ reli- 
gious sympathies”  in  his  works,  let  us  refer 
to  the  Christo  della  Moneta,  at  Dresden; 
the  figure  of  the  Madonna  at  the  Duomo,  at 


* We  do  not  intend  to  apply  to  Mr.  Ruskin  words 
so  severe  as  those  with  which  Sydney  Smith  in  his  criti- 
cism on  Mrs.  Trimmer,  denounced  an  offence  similar  to 
that  here  reprehended ; but  his  vigorous  sentences  so 
thoroughly  express  the  hearty  contempt  we  feel  for  fana- 
tical arrogance  in  all  its  forms,  that  we  will  here  transcribe 
them.  “ True,  modest,  unobtrusive  religion — charitable, 
forgiving,  indulgent  Christianity  is  the  greatest  ornament 
and  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  dwell  in  the  mind  of 
man.  But  if  there  be  one  character,  more  base,  more  in- 
famous, and  more  shocking  than  another,  it  is  he,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  some  paltry  distinction  in  the  world,  is  ever 
ready  to  accuse  conspicuous  persons  of  irreligion — to  turn 
common  informer  for  the  Church— and  to  convert  the  most 
beautiful  feelings  of  the  human  heart  to  the  destruction  of- 
the  good  and  great,  by  fixing  upon  talents  the  indelible 
stigma  of  irreligion.  It  matters  not  how  trifling  and  how 
insignificant  the  accuser.  Cry  out  that  the  Church  is  in 
danger,  and  your  object  is  accomplished;  lurk  in  the  walk 
of  hypocrisy,  to  accuse  your  enemy  of  the  crime  of  atheism, 
and  his  ruin  is  quite  certain ; acquitted  or  condemned  is 
the  same  thing;  it  is  only  sufficient  that  he  be  accused  in 
order  that  his  destruction  be  accomplished." 


Verona ; and  even  to  the  devout  faces  of  the 
Pesaro  family,  and  the  grand  solemnity  of  the 
Paith,  and  Doge  Grimani,  in  those  two  very 
pictures  which  Mr.  Buskin  cites  so  confidently 
as  proofs  of  the  want  of  them.  It  is  true  that 
the  Venetiau  merchant  nobles,  and  sea-captains, 
or  diplomatists,  and  the  warlike  doge,  have  not 
the  air  of  saints  in  a pious  ecstacy,  are  not  quite 
St.  Francises  and  St.  Bomualdos ; but  it  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  say  that  devout  fervour 
is  not  characteristically  and  finely  expressed  in 
them. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  iu  nothing  has 
Venice  been  so  great  a loser  as  in  the  works 
of  her  greatest  painter — for  her  greatest,  and 
by  far,  we  believe  him  to  be,  though  Mr. 
Ruskin  considers  Tintoretto  greater,  and  we 
suppose  it  may  be  added  (from  the  labouring 
and  almost  awe-struck  admiration  with  which 
he  sometimes  speaks  of  him)  Veronese  not 
beneath  him.  But,  surely,  though  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  he  equals  in  energy  and  fire 
some  of  Tintoretto’s  conceptions,  or  surpasses 
Paid  Veronese  in  power  of  composition  and 
execution,  he  excels  them  both  in  vividness 
and  beauty  of  imagination,  in  refinement  of 
character  and  expression,  in  tenderness  of 
thought  and  feeling,  in  the  full  and  attrac- 
tive development  ot  poetic  ideas.  Do  either 
of  the  others  give  us  such  “ Bellas,”  or 
such  princes  and  senators,  such  tender  pas- 
torals of  the  pencil  as  the  “ Three  Ages,”  or 
such  brilliant  and  lovely  flights  of  purely 
poetic  fancy  as  our  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  or 
tragic  solemnity  and  grandeur  carried  forward 
with  such  fine  traits  of  individual  character 
and  expression  as  in  that  murder  of  the  stem 
Dominican  beneath  the  shadowy  boughs  of  the 
sighing  sympathetic  forest?  Titian’s  mind, 
surely,  gave  the  fullest  and  most  refined  expres- 
sion of  Venetian  beauty,  and  pensive  quietude, 
and  calm  grandeur.  He  was  a sweetly  and 
superbly  blowing  rose  of  Art — a very  “ General 
Jacqueminot,”  or  “ Eliza  Savage”  in  her  gar- 
den-royal ; and  when,  in  his  best  works,  he 
dealt  with  the  more  imaginative  themes,  the 
beings  he  created  far  surpass  those  by  his 
Venetian  rivals  iu  appropriateness  and  refine- 
ment of  character,  expressiveness,  and  interest, 
in  every  way ; theirs  being  but  too  frequently 
monotonous  and  mannered  creatures  in  compa- 
rison. But  now  Venice  has  been  so  despoiled 
of  her  Titians,  that  she  no  longer  retains  any 
perfect  example  of  some  of  his  most  delightful 
powers ; no  “ Bella,”  not  one  of  those  Italian 
princes  or  statesmen  who  seem  to  show  us  how 
serene,  placid,  and  open  Macchiavelli’s  aptest 
scholars  can  look ; not  one  of  his  Ovidian  or 
Catullian  subjects.  I am  unable  to  remember 
more  than  nine  pictures  there  by  Titian,  of  re- 
markable excellence  and  interest  but  amongst 
these  are  two  of  his  grandest  works,  and 
several  of  the  most  magnificent  and  beautiful 
of  them. 

The  altar-piece,  in  the  Church  of  the  Frari, 
of  the  Pesaro  Family  adoring  the  Infant  Saviour, 
may  be  noticed  first,  since  it  so  well  exemplifies 
the  utter  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
treatment  of  such  subjects  since  the  Bellini 
period.  The  old  Byzantine  symmetry  of  ar- 
rangement is  now  for  ever  abandoned.  The 


* These  are  the  “ Three  Ages,"  in  the  Manfrini  Palace ; 
the  “ Presentation”  and  “ The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin," 
botli  in  the  Academy;  “ The  Pesaro  Family  adoring  the 
Infant  Saviour,”  in  the  Church  of  the  Frari ; “ The  Annun- 
ciation," in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco ; “ Tobit  and  the 
Angel,”  in  Sta  Catcrina;  “The  Doge  Grimani  kneel- 
ing before  Faith,"  in  the  Ducal  Palace ; “ The  Entombment," 
in  the  Manfrini  Palace  ; and  the  “ San  Pietro  Dominicano,” 
in  SS.  Giovauni  e Paolo;  the  two  last  being  perhaps 
Titian's  grandest  pictures.  Then  there  is  the  beautiful 
picture  of  the  “ Woman  taken  in  Adultery,"  formerly  as- 
cribed to  Titian,  but  now,  I beiieve,  to  Bonifazio,  which  I 
forgot  to  look  at  particularly.  Whoever  painted  it,  it  seems, 
from  the  fine  engraving,  to  be  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Venetian  Art.  “ The  Doge  Grimani  before  Faith " has 
already  been  described  in  the  second  part  of  an  article  on 
Paul  Veronese,  published  in  this  Journal . 


Madonna’s  throne  is  on  one  side,  and  the  saints 
and  worshippers  are  freely  grouped  below,  so 
as  to  form  the  most  easy  and  richly-varied 
lines  of  composition.  You  might  at  first  sight 
almost  fancy  it  the  levee  of  some  infant  prince 
or  noble,  in  which  the  nurse,  who  holds  out  the 
child  towards  the  sages  and  courtiers  assembled, 
is  some  handsome,  but  decidedly  underbred 
woman,  of  the  ordinary  sort.  Certainly,  the 
Madonna  (at  this  period  of  Venetian  art  usually 
an  elegant  lady)  here  looks  as  if  she  might 
have  been  copied  from  some  fisherman’s  wife, 
or  fail'  one  of  the  fruit-market ; and  the  St.  Peter 
is  a cold  and  artificial  figure,  resembling  far  too 
much  a Roman  philosopner  or  rhetorician.  The 
Saints,  it  must  at  once  be  admitted,  are  not 
saintly — and  so  far  Mr.  Ruskin  is  undoubtedly 
right,  as  regards  this  particular  picture;  but 
the  male  members  of  the  Pesaro  family,  kneeling 
beneath,  have  truthful,  solemn  heads,  of  much 
devout  expression — save  one,  a boy,  who,  with 
the  wandering  thoughts  of  heedless  youth,  is 
looking  out  of  the  picture  with  a most  inte- 
resting air  of  calm,  frank  intelligence  : truly, 
a memory-haunting  head,  an  endearing  Venetian 
reminiscence.  The  colouring  of  this  picture  is 
deep  and  somewhat  heavy  in  its  richness,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  Titian,  from  his  too 
carefully  over-labouring  it.  But  the  kneeling 
worshippers  at  once  appeal  for  a material  modi- 
fication of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  assertion,  that  “ there 
is  not  even  the  smallest  evidence  of  religious 
temper  or  sympathies  in  any  of  Titian’s  works.” 
For  myself,  I humbly  look  upon  these  figures 
as  good,  healthy,  appropriate  religious  work — 
that  is  to  say,  a feeling  representation  of  the 
temperate  ana  manly  piety  properly  character- 
istic of  that  station  of  fife  to  which  it  had 
pleased  God  to  call  these  worthy  citizens  of 
Venice.  It  would  have  been  deplorable,  indeed, 
if  Titian  had  so  far  forgotten  himself — and 
them — as  to  make  ascetics  of  them. 

But  if  the  sacred  figures  in  this  picture  are 
coldly  artificial,  the  feeling  in  Titian’s  Present- 
ation of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Academy,  is  sweet 
and  gentle  throughout.  It  is  a pure,  tender, 
and  truly  amiable  work,  which  gives  one  some 
very  pleasing  fancies  about  the  state  of  Titian’s 
heart  at  the  time  when  he  painted  it.  The 
simple  little  girl,  confident  in  innocence,  and 
holding  up  her  garment  neatly  and  delicately 
in  one  hand,  is  proceeding  alone  along  the 
steps  of  the  Temple  towards  a Jewish  high- 
priest,  who  (superb  in  his  attire  as  an  emerald 
set  in  gold)  raises  his  hand  in  surprise  at 
her  infantine  sanctity  and  heaven-led  boldness. 
A rough  old  crone  with  a basket  of  eggs  sits 
beneath,  eyeing  her  earnestly ; and  behind  the 
Virgin,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  follows  a pro- 
cession of  Venetian  senators  and  procurators 
of  St.  Mark  (whose  faces  are  portraits  full  of 
a striking  individuality  of  character),  mingled 
with  highly-pleasing  figures  of  women  and  chil- 
dren; one  of  whom  is  receiving  alms  from 
an  amiably  venerable  old  senator.  Titian,  in 
this  numerous  succession  of  calm  bystanders, 
has,  once  in  a way,  adopted  the  pleasing  ar- 
rangement Gentile  Bellini  was  so  fond  of  in 
old  times ; but,  otherwise,  the  picture  is  quite 
in  his  own  freest,  freshest  manner.  The  colour- 
ing, however,  has — melancholy  to  relate — been 
rendered  crude  and  inharmonious  by  the  over- 
daubing of  the  recent  restorers  of  the  Academy, 
which  has  made  several  pictures  some  three 
centuries  old,  in  the  same  room  (Pordenone’s 
celebrated  work  especially),  remind  one  exceed- 
ingly of  the  newest  smooth  raw  copies  of  similar 
productions,  such  as  one  most  commonly  meets 
with  now-a-days.  If,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  says, 
“the  most  solemn  spirit  of  religious  faith  ani- 
mates the  works  of  Gentile  Bellini  to  the  last,” 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can  be 
thought  that  “ there  is  not  even  the  smallest 
evidence  of  religious  temper  or  sympathies” 
in  any  work  by  him  who  painted  this  “ Pre- 
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sentation,”  for  the  picture  is  as  pure  and 
tender  iu  expression,  and  as  pious  in  the  air 
of  its  figures,  as  anything  by  Gentile  Bellini 
either  in  Venice  or  Milan. 

Titian’s  very  gorgeous  and  magnificent  altar- 
piece  of  the  Assumption  of  thcVirgin,  produced 
m his  fortieth  year,  and  also  in  the  Academy, 
is  remarkable  for  the  force  and  mastery  of  the 
painting:  probablyno  other  painter  everequalled 
it  for  spirit  and  power,  combined  with  richness 
and  tenderness  of  effect.  It  is  a most  jubilant 
display  of  lovely  creatures  in  the  skies,  full  of 
sweet  and  ardent  feeling.  The  Madonna 
springing  forward,  with  tender  rapture  in  her 
uplifted  countenance,  is  somewhat  wanting,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  elevation  of  character: 
she  stands  with  a somewhat  awkward  twist; 
and  at  first  she  reminded  me,  unpleasantly, 
of  some  cantatrice,  a rich-complexioned  senti- 
mental Venetian  girl,  singing  the  final  bravura 
at  the  close  of  an  opera — “Ah,  non  giunge /” 
for  instance — with  all  the  tenderness  and 
fervour  that  can  be  inspired  by  her  own  truly 
amiable  sensibility,  and  also  by  the  combined 
applauses  of  the  most  brilliant  and  discrimi- 
native of  audiences.  But,  no ; this  was  years 
ago,  when  my  very  juvenile  taste  had  been 
deplorably  uncatholicized  by  the  enthusiastic 
advocates  of  the  earlier  religious  painters ; and 
before  any  personal  acquaintance  with  those 
painters,  my  imagination  had  become,  for  a 
season,  far  too  Fra  Angelical  or  Peruginous, 
so  to  speak.  At  present,  having  outgrown 
this  weakness,  the  more  I looked  at  Titian’s 
Madonna,  the  more  beauty  and  gentle  depth 
of  expression  I clearly  perceived  in Tier.  Sweet, 
tender,  and  lovely  too  (how  much  so !)  are 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  girl-like  angels  hover- 
ing in  the  golden-blushing  heavens  around  her 
rapturous  upspringing ; and  the  infant  cherubs, 
thronging  with  them  in  most  animated  jubi- 
lation, and  holding  up  her  clouds  for  her 
(her  celestial  pages),  arc  little  perfections  of 
childish  beauty,  of  sunny  colour,  and  light 
and  shade,  (shade  most  clear  and  transpa- 
rent, and  full  of  warm  and  sweet  reflected 
glow,)  such  as  probably  Titian  alone  has  ever 
given  us.  He  has  treated  the  subject  not 
with  the  calmness  usual  with  the  Venetians, 
but,  once  in  a way,  with  more  of  a Corrcg- 
giesque  vivacity;  yet  not  uuelevated  by  his  own 
majesty  and  grandeur.  These  are  seen  in  the 
group  of  the  Almighty,  with  the  Angels  bearing 
the  Virgin’s  crown  and  wreath,  that  floats,  quite 
spirit-like,  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  through  a 
triumphal  arch  of  crowded  cherubs,  whose 
hymning,  adoring  faces  are  almost  lost  in  that 
serene  outwelling  of  heavenly  light.  The 
Madonna  had  often  been  represented  standing 
on  a crescent  moon,  emblem  of  her  purity : 
here  these  infant  cherubs,  and  their  somewhat 
maturer  sister  seraphs,  notwithstanding  all 
their  freedom  and  enthusiasm,  form  in  their 
general  group,  with  the  aid  of  the  clouds  on 
which  she  stands,  a crescent  moon  of  life,  and 
blooming  love,  and  jog,  in  honour  of  her  glorious 
Assumption.  The  composition  here,  in  which 
(as  in  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto)  intricacy  and 
animation  freely  resolve  themselves  into  simple 
leading  lines  of  a symmetrical  tendency,  is 
highly  skilful  and  excellent.  But  the  colour — 
the  warm,  blushing,  ardent  assunta  of  Titian’s 
colour — that  is,  of  course,  the  distinguishing 
merit  of  the  work.  The  general  effect  of  it  is 
like  some  sumptuous  bower  of  red  damask  and 
tea-roses  flourishing  before  a most  golden  eve- 
ning sky,  as  magnified  by  the  small  eye  of 
some  little  bird,  or  fairy,  or  amorino,  who  has 
wandered  there ; or,  rather,  like  crimson  rari- 
ties at  one  of  our  great  flower-shows,  which 
put  out  all  the  ladies  dresses,  so  that  you  feel 
inclined  to  cry  aloud,  “ Mrs.  Solomon,  the  City 
stock-jobber’s  wife,  in  all  her  glory,  is  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.”  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing the  lovely  splendour  of  parts,  the 


picture,  in  its  present  position  at  all  events, 
is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  somewhat  over- 
gorgeous;  three  principal  masses  being  huge 
red  draperies,  two  of  them  most  brilliant  dahlia 
crimson,  and  the  third  an  unpleasant  bricky 
hue, — surely  an  infelicitous  arrangement  of 
colour.  The  admiring,  upward  gazing  crowd 
of  saints  beneath,  too,  are  decidedly  theatrical 
and  awkward  in  their  attitudes ; but  there  is 
a glorious  relief  from  them  above.  Some  of 
the  recent  German  critics,  and  their  English 
followers,  are  not  quite  well  affected  towards 
this  picture;  but  it  will  ever  refresh  and  re- 
joice the  sound  and  healthy  human  heart,  to 
see  that  more  liberal  feeling,  which  can  recog-  \ 
nize  as  embraced  within  the  holy  circle  of  re-  j 
ligion,  and  exalted  in  sacred  spheres,  that  j 
simply  human  loveliness  and  joy,  which  the  j 
strict  and  sour  zealots  are  ever  disparaging,  ' 
not  in  a spirit  of  true  love  and  charity,  1 
but  in  the  narrow  conceit  of  their  imperfect  | 
sympathies.  This  was  the  picture  which  ! 
Count  Cicognara  found  in  the  Church  of  the  . 
Frari,  blackened  all  over  by  the  smoke  of  the  ; 
altar-candles— a highly  characteristic  tribute  of . 
the  Romish  Church  to  Art,  by-the-by.  Guessing  ] 
the  value  of  the  work,  he  mounted  on  high,  I 
and  cleaned  a small  portion,  and,  having  thus 
confirmed  his  breathless  conjectures,  he  obtained 
it  from  the  ignorant  priests  of  the  church  in 
exchange  for  a smart  new  daub,  and  placed  it 
here. 

Titian’s  “Angel  with  Tobit,”  in  Sta  Caterina, 
is  slightly  and  roughly  painted,  but  full  of 
vigorous  original  character.  The  child,  though 
a somewhat  quaint  and  clumsy  little  creature, 
looks  up  with  a truly  infantine  wonder  and 
simplicity  at  the  spirited  angel,  who,  with  a 
pair  of  flourishiug  and  apparently  highly  efficient 
wings,  holds  him  by  the  hand,  ana  walks  him 
along  so  rapidly.  This  is  worth  seeing ; but 
no  lover  of  Art  should  overlook  the  same 
painter’s  “Annunciation,”  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Scuola  di  San  llocco ; since  the  Madonna  there 
is  a singularly  refined  and  sweet-faced  ladg  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term ; and  the  Angel, 
who  comes  tripping,  or  rather  gliding  so  lightly 
into  the  room,  is  not  unworthy  to  be  envoy  to 
her.  To  such  subjects  as  this,  Titian  could 
impart  a peculiar  elegance  and  tenderness  of 
sentiment  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ; but,  for 
violent  action  and  the  more  terrible  emotions, 
were  it  not  for  the  “ Pietro  Martire,”  we  might 
here  have  thought  his  genius  ill-suited.  His 
pictures  of  that  kind  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
sacristy  of  the  Salute,  so  praised  by  Fuseli,  are 
but  weak  and  turgid  efforts.  Kugler,  how- 
ever, expatiating  on  a work  of  this  class,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  Broiling  of 
St.  Lawrence,  as  “of  incomparably  more  im- 
portance than  the  Pietro  Martire,”  we  indulged 
hopes  of  meeting  with  a second  awakeuing  of 
Titian’s  spirit  by  a magnificent  inspiration  of 
tragic  energy  and  terror  : so  to  the  Chiesa  de 
Gesuiti  we  hurried,  not  without  expectations. 
The  church  itself,  of  that  ornate  preposter- 
ous style  which  the  Jesuits  had  recourse  to 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  admira- 
tion and  reverence  of  the  vulgar  and  wholly 
benighted  in  taste,  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  Venice,  and  well  worthy  of 
a few  minutes’  attention,  as  a perfect  ex- 
ample of  perhaps  the  lowest  and  most  truly 
barbarous  decline  to  which  architecture  ever 
sank.  As  we  said  of  the  Scalzi, — and  the  obser- 
vation is  even  more  applicable  here, — such  is 
the  flutter  of  form  and  colour  in  this  building, 
made  up  altogether  of  shining  materials,  that 
your  first  impression  on  entering  is  as  of  some 
fabric  reared  all  of  smart  and  new  Dresden 
china.  The  white  marble  walls  are  inlaid  all 
over — brocaded , as  it  were,  with  arabesques  of 
verd’  antique,  and  so  are  the  huge  wavy  columns 
of  the  principal  baldacchino.  Even  the  very 
pulpits  repeat  the  same  delectable  device;  a 


profusion  of  damasked  curtains  falling  in  dis- 
order being  imitated  in  marble,  green  and 
white,  inlaid  in  arabesque  patterns.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this  costliness,  the  effect  is 
altogether  poor,  weak,  and  cold — anything  but 
really  magnificent.  The  appearance  of  the 
walls  reminds  one,  whether  oue  will  or  no, 
of  the  ordinary  paper  of  similar  designs  with 
which  we  cover  our  second-rate  chambers ; and 
when,  in  addition  to  these  particulars,  we 
have  made  even  the  briefest  allusion  to  the 
lumbering  distorted  architecture,  with  all  its 
bewildered  ornament,  and  the  bombastic  sta- 
tuary, with  windy  drapery,  with  which  the 
scene  is  still  further  perplexed  and  encum- 
bered, it  will  surely  be  quite  sufficiently  undent 
stood  (as  we  said  with  regard  to  Gli  Scalzi) 
that  nothing  could  be  more  purely  abominable 
in  taste — unless,  indeed,  one  feels  inclined  to 
add  by  way  of  modest  afterthought,  it  be  the 
casuistry  of  the  holy  brotherhood  who  built  it 
all — the  writings  of  Busembaum  and  Escobar, 
which  twist,  and  turn  about,  and  complicate 
the  plain  lines  of  conduct  in  very  much  the 
same  manner.  The  last  of  the  Doges,  Manin 
(who  had  the  dignity  of  soul  to  fall  into  a 
swoon  when  he  signed  away  the  national  sove- 
reignty to  the  French),  lies  before  the  high- 
altar,  where  the  besetting  fondness  for  archi- 
tectural deception  is  repeated  in  a marble 
pavement  resembling  a rich  variegated  carpet, 
something  disarranged.  Thus  everything  is 
made  to  look  like  what  it  is  not — just  as  in 
many  of  the  teachings  of  the  order  to  which  the 
church  belongs.  The  opportune  occurrence  of 
this  very  precise  analogy  tended  considerably 
to  modify  those  strictures  in  which  we  had 
previously  been  but  too  precipitately  inclined 
to  indulge.  It  must  be  confessed,  after  all, 
that  this  architecture  of  the  Jesuits  harmonizes 
admirably  with  their  casuistical  and  moral 
system.  The  material  form  should  assuredly 
ever  indicate  the  nature  of  the  spirit  which 
animates  it,  and  a building  be  as  the  counten- 
ance or  physioguomy  of  the  object  for  which  it 
was  intended — should  it  not  ? In  this  respect 
the  present  church  leaves  nothing  whatever  to 
be  aesired.  It  is  a very  good  and  sufficient 
outward  aud  visible  sign  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace,  and  as  such  we  left  it  on  much 
better  terms  than  when  we  entered. 

But  with  Titian’s  “ Martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence,” the  fame  of  which  had  drawn  us  here, 
we  were  altogether  disappointed.  It  is  ex- 
tremely injured  by  the  restorer,  and  not  only 
in  its  present  condition  very  dark  and  obscure, 
but  the  original  conception,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
traced,  seems  to  have  been  but  feeble.  Kug- 
ler’s  preference  of  it  to  the  Pietro  Martire,  aud 
description  of  the  sacred  fortitude  of  the  tor- 
tured saint,  and  of  the  unique  effect  of  the 
various  lights  introduced,  are  so  entirely  un- 
supported by  the  picture,  that  it  is  evident  his 
fancy  must  have  superseded  his  memory  when 
he  penned  his  account  of  it.  The  young  saint 
lies  weakly  forlorn  on  his  gridiron,  and  the  pic- 
ture has  a somewhat  calm  and  insipid  tone  and 
character,  devoid  of  striking  terror,  moral  dig- 
nity, or  pathos. 

What  a contrast  to  it  in  depth  of  feeling  is 
" The  Entombment,”  in  the  Manfrini  Palace — 
one  of  the  painter’s  noblest  and  most  highly- 
wrought  productions;  aduplicate  of  the  paiuting 
in  the  Louvre,  but  more  magnificent  in  colour, 
and  more  carefully  finished.  A solemn  sorrow 
and  tenderness  characterise  the  bending  figures 
who  are  bearing  our  Lord  to  his  grave — though, 
nevertheless,  they  have  much  the  air  of  being 
taken  fresh  from  the  noble  and  manly  life  at 
Titian’s  elbow.  The  Madonna,  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  tottering  after  the  group, 
almost  borne  down  by  her  afflictions,  is  a 
touching  piece  of  trutliful  expression.  The 
colouring  in  this  duplicate,  notwithstanding  the 
subject,  is  in  Titian’s  magnificent,  and  almost 
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gorgeous  manner.  It  retains  a wonderful 
i freshness,  and  quite  lights  up  the  room  with 

its  splendour. 

Lastly,  to  see  Titian’s  grandest  work,  let  us 
repair  to  the  Church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul; 

; but,  before  proceeding  within,  we  must  not 

forget  to  pause  for  a few  moments  before  the 
equestrian  statue  beside  the  church — the  statue 
of  the  Bergamasquc  chief  of  Condottieri,  Bar- 
I tolomeo  Colleoni,  in  bronze,  by  Andrea  del 

Yerrochio,  the  instructor  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; 
the  second  equestrian  statue,  it  is  said,  erected 
in  Italy  after  the  revival  of  the  Arts,  and  still, 
perhaps,  the  finest  one  in  existence.  What 
striking  force  of  character!  what  power  and 
Energy  are  here ! With  what  a soldierly  au- 
dacity, what  a stern  swelling  resolve  the  vete- 
ran, armed  cap-a-pie,  bestrides  his  huge,  power- 
ful horse ! like  one  riding  into  some  captive 
city,  and  warning  the  inhabitants  by  his  grim 
scowl  that  they  are  to  expect  no  pity  but  in  the 
lowliest  submission.  It  is  to  all  appearance  a 
portrait,  and  of  an  old  man,  the  flesh  of  whose 
face  is  worn  away  by  toil  and  exposure,  so  that 
little  more  than  a wrinkled  skull  remains,  in 
which,  within  their  deep  hollow  caverns,  the 
eyes  stare  forth  like  those  of  the  very  fiend  of 
war  himself,  or  Death,  one  could  imagine, 
bestridiug  his  pale  horse.  It  looks,  on  nearer 
view,  the  very  ideal  of  those  terrible  chieftains 
who  were  wont  to  devastate  the  Italian  plains 
without  pity  or  remorse : and  it  deserves  to  be 
placed  immediately  beneath  Michael  Angelo’s 
ideal  of  a sinister,  scheming  Italian  prince,  his 
j thoughtful  Duke  Lorenzo,  for  its  amazing 

vigour  of  conception  and  execution,  and  grand 
imaginative  character. 

Yet  truth  should  always  out ; and  Colleoni 
was  by  no  means  a bird  of  that  feather  which 
we  were  just  now  contemplating.  The  last  of 
the  old  race  of  stipendiary  commanders,  he  was, 
on  the  contrary,  as  mild  and  innocuous  a hire- 
ling as  he  well  could  be,  with  common  decency 
to  his  employers.  A notable  captain  was  Bar- 
tolomeo in  those  courteous,  half-sham  battles, 
in  which  the  principal  anxiety  of  the  leaders 
was,  without  losing  credit,  to  abstain  from  any- 
thing sufficiently  decided  and  energetic  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  so  put  an  end  likewise 
to  the  necessity  for  their  own  employment.  If 
they  had  any  sympathies  at  all,  they  were,  most 
probably,  with  the  hirelings  engaged  on  the 
other  side — men  precisely  like  themselves  in 
character  and  principles ; and  therefore  a pre- 
vailing desire  was  only  to  kill  just  enough  of 
them  to  keep  up  appearances, — and  to  seep 
them  up  as  cheaply  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  nobler  horses  were  often  very  ruthlessly 
sacrificed.  Thus,  at  La  Molinella,  after  some 
hours’  fighting  in  disagreeably  warm  weather, 
this  very  Colleoni  dispatched  a trumpet  to  the 
enemy,  politely  intimating  that  it  was  high  time 
for  repose,  and  that  therefore  they  had  better 
postpone  the  conclusion  of  the  fray  till  next 
morning;  which  proposal  being  accepted  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  the  leaders  of  both 
armies  advanced  to  shake  hands,  and  congratu- 
late each  other  on  their  escapes  in  the  recent 
conflict,  not  without  smiles,  perhaps,  at  the  ex- 
cessive simplicity  of  their  employers.  Macchia- 
velli  sneers  at  this  arduous  six  or  eight  hours’ 
battle,  as  almost  bloodless ; but  Ins  intense 
contempt  for  the  condottier  system  here  seems 
to  have  betrayed  him  into  exaggeration. 

There  is  an  amusing  story  connected  with  the 
production  of  this  statue.  The  Venetian  Sig- 
nory,  desirous  of  honouring  their  captain  with 
a public  monument,  sent  for  the  Florentine 
sculptor,  as  of  more  ability  than  any  of  their 
own  artists  ; but  by  the  time  Andrea  had  pre- 
pared his  model,  a spirit  of  favouritism  tempted 
them  so  far  to  disregard  their  engagement  with 
him,  as  to  propose  that  the  human  figure  should 
be  done  by  a certain  Paduan  whom  they  wished 
to  patronise,  and  the  horse  only  by  the  Floren- 

tine.  Andrea  replied  in  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion, by  hammering  to  pieces  the  head  and  legs 
of  his  model  of  the  horse,  and  returning  to 
Florence  immediately,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  Venetian  magnificos,  who  found  means 
of  giving  him  to  understand  that  if  ever  he 
ventured  to  return,  they  would  punish  his  con- 
tumacy by  decapitation.  “Assuredly,  then,” 
replied  Andrea  (with  words  like  the  lines  of  his 
statue),  “I  will  not,  most  illustrious  and  magni- 
ficent Signors,  return ; for  if  you  cut  my 
head  off,  you  will  not  be  able  to  supply  me 
with  another,  any  more  than  you  will  be  able 
to  give  another  head  properly  suitable  to  that 
model  of  a horse  of  mine,  which  I beheaded 
before  I turned  my  back  on  your  city.”  This 
last  surmise  was  justified  by  the  event ; for  the 
Paduan  who  had  succeeded  Andrea,  turning 
out  to  be  a bungler,  the  Signory  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  him,  and  so  far  descend  from  the  dais  of 
their  pride  as  to  recall  the  Florentine,  who 
then,  further  encouraged  by  double  pay,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  work,  though  he  did  not  live 
to  bring  it  to  a conclusion. 

The  Condottier  here,  characteristically 
enough,  seems  to  keep  watch  by  the  tombs  of 
the  Doges ; for  the  adjoining  church  itself  is 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Venice — unless 
indeed  the  church  of  the  Frari  better  merits 
that  appellation.  Though,  excepting  St.  Mark’s 
and  the  Frari,  the  only  mediaeval  church  in 
Venice  worth  much  attention,  it  has  little  to 
recommend  it  but  size  and  loftiness,  aud  the 
simple  Gothic  groining  of  the  roof : the  pointed 
arches  of  the  nave  are  disproportioned  from 
too  much  width,  always  a most  injurious  de- 
fect : besides,  there  is  a poverty  of  design 
aud  details,  which  leaves  it  incomparably  in- 
ferior to  the  fine  Gothic  churches  north  of  the 
Alps.  Neither  are  the  numerous  tombs  of  the 
Doges  (heavy  mural  structures  of  sarcophagi, 
and  pillars,  and  canopies,  with  pompous  statuary, 
and  long  flourishing  inscriptions)  for  the  most 
part  other  than  clumsy,  awkward,  and  barbarous 
monuments,  in  a very  bad  Renaissance  taste. 
A superb  fox-coloured  tom-cat,  reposing  on  one 
of  these  monuments — we  always  found  him 
there,  he  seems  to  have  thoroughly  domesti- 
cated himself  amongst  the  tombs  of  the  Doges — 
formed,  in  his  placid  dignity,  quite  a striking 
contrast  to  the  pretentious  and  frigid  bombastic 
objects  around  him. 

With  regard  to  pictures,  there  are  several 
in  “ Zanzenopolo  ” well  worthy  of  attention ; 
but  our  present  business  is  with  its  great  orna- 
ment— this  altar-piece  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter  the  Dominican,  painted  in  Titian’s 
fifty-second  year,  and  formerly,  when  works  of 
Art  were  preferred  from  an  absence  of  technical 
faults,  rather  than  from  any  very  refined  or 
sublime  conceptions  in  them,  dogmatically 
ranked  as  the  third  picture  in  the  world.  An 
achievement  it  is  which  the  academical  and 
eclectic  critics  of  the  good  old  times  were  fond 
of  agreeing  to  pronounce  “free  from  every 
shade  of  defect.”  This  is  the  picture  which, 
when  the  fraternity  of  the  church  would  have 
sold  it  for  18,000  crowns,  the  Council  of  Ten  in- 
terposed to  keep  in  its  present  place,  annulling 
the  bargain,  on  pain  of  death.  This  i3  that 
“ famosissimo  gmdro ,”  the  preservation  of  which 
by  the  French  during  its  visit  to  Paris  was 
perhaps  the  most  beneficial  act  performed  by 
them  during  that  generation.  Finding  its  canvas 
rotting  away,  they  glued  the  face  of  the  picture 
fast  to  a firm  surface,  and  then  proceeded  to 
pick  away  the  crumbling  shreds  behind,  fibre 
by  fibre,  with  a minute  application  of  chemicals 
and  instruments,  and  a patience  truly  ad- 
mirable ; and  that  done,  they  remounted  the 
whole  on  a fresh  fabric  most  successfully. 
What  an  antithesis  to  their  attempts  at  political 
renovation ! 

But  now  the  lofty  nave  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul  leads  us  to  the  verge  of  a forest ; where 

between  the  solemn  shades  of  those  grand  1 
trees,  we  look  forth  towards  the  mountain 
horizon,  distinguishable  under  a gleam  of 
troubled  portentous  light.  In  this  ill-omened  | 
spot  the  stern  Dominican  has  been  overtaken. 

He  lie3  at  his  murderer’s  feet.  His  brother 
friar,  the  blood  streaming  from  his  forehead 
also,  is  springing  into  swift  flight,  in  the  wildest 
extremity  of  terror;  but  the  victim  gazes 
firmly  at  the  assassin,  even  as  his  eye  is  becom- 
ing glazed  by  death.  One  hand  points  to  the 
earth,  where,  according  to  the  legend,  and 
Simone  Memmi’s  fresco  of  the  same  subject,  in 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  at  Florence,  he  traced 
with  dying  finger  the  creed  in  the  dust.  His 
other  hand  is  raised,  as  with  admonition  and 
warning,  towards  the  heavens,  whence  infant  ' 
angels  descend,  with  the  palms  which  are 
to  grace  his  immortal  unassailable  spiritual 
triumphs — even  the  triumph  of  that  very 
moment.  The  beam  that  comes  'with  them 
lights  up  into  bright  gold  one  of  the  boughs  ; 
but  the  others  wave  darkly  over  the  deed  of 
blood,  as  if  with  a mournful  feeling  of  that 
which  is  being  done  beneath  them  : the  forest 
leaves  and  the  low  heavy  clouds  seem  moved 
by  deep  sympathies,  stirred  as  with  a living 
sense  of  the  event  over  which  they  funereally 
sadden. 

This  persecutor  can  then,  it  seems,  suffer  no 
less  firmly  than  he  could  inflict.  And  though 
pitiless,  he  must  surely  have  been  self-approving, 
since  he  now  sees,  in  sustaining  vision,  cherubs 
bringing  palms,  where  others  would  probably 
think  fiends  with  a crown  of  fire  more  appro- 
priate for  him.  His  assailant,  certainly,  looks 
most  ferocious  and  sinister ; but  perhaps  recol- 
lections of  hot  oil,  or  thumb-scrcws  applied  to 
father,  wife,  or  brother,  or  the  imminent  dread 
of  experiencing  them  himself,  may  corrugate 
his  brows  in  that  fierce  and  hideous  manner. 

Fra  Pietro  was  a vehement  preacher  in  Lom- 
bardy, in  the  13th  century,  against  the  Cathari, 
or  the  Purified,  a sect  which,  disgusted  with  the 
manifold  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  the 
violence  it  exercised  over  Reason,  devoted 
themselves  to  a pure  contemplative  life,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  Faith  in  alliance  with  that 
great  Power,  which  (through  Divine  support)  is 
the  sole  safeguard  to  preserve  even  our  best 
religious  feelings  from  the  most  ruinous  errors 
and  excesses.  The  Dominicans  were  the  chief 
instruments  chosen  for  the  suppression  of  this 
new  sect ; and,  full  of  their  gloomy  faith  in  the 
expiatory  power  of  human  suffering,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  with  relentless  energy 
“the  divine  and  merciful  theory  of  Persecu- 
tion.” Fra  Pietro  became  one  of  the  chief 
apostles  of  that  theory.  Whether  inflamed  by 
evil  passions — as  mortified  vanity  at  the  poor 
success  of  his  arguments,  or  the  flat  reception 
of  his  most  elaborate  flights  of  oratory;  or 
whether,  against  the  natural  pleadings  of  the 
human  heart,  goaded  on  himself  by  a horrible 
superstition,  which  made  him  think  severity  the 
only  true  mercy,  he  exercised  writh  unflinching 
rigour  the  office  of  Inquisitor  in  his  monastery 
at  Milan,  till,  at  length,  the  miseries  he  inflicted, 
calling  from  the  earth  for  vengeance  too  loudly 
and  importunately  to  be  denied,  he  was  over- 
taken and  assassinated  at  Barlassina,  near 
Como.  The  church,  charmed  with  his  energetic 
proceedings,  and  grateful  for  their  result,  de- 
parted from  its  usual  course  by  canonizing  him 
thirty  years  after  his  death.  So  exemplary  a 
pastor  bad  not  to  wait  the  customary  century 
for  his  divine  honours. 

To  return  to  the  picture  for  a few  moments : 
the  colouring  is  remarkable  for  the  freshness  of 
its  deep  glow,  shining  through  the  transparent 
twilight  shades,  as  if  reflected  from  the  burning 
of  some  cloud,  yet  lingering  solemnly  in  the 
west,  over  the  now  sunken  sun.  The  assassin, 
especially,  gleams  like  a jewel,  with  some- 
thing of  Giorgione’s  fervour,  refined  bv  more 
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exquisite  hues.  The  execution  is  careful,  yet  j 
easy,  in  a broad,  grand  manner,  and  altogether  j 
free  from  masterly  trickery  or  slovenliness. 
But  perhaps  the  landscape  constitutes  its  dis- 
tinguishing excellence ; those  noble,  waving, 
and  wailing  forest  trees — chestnuts  and  beeches 
— being  probably,  as  yet,  the  grandest,  com- 
pletely-rendered delineations  of  such  objects  to 
be  found  within  the  whole  compass  of  Art. 
Even  our  own  English  landscapists  nave  hitherto 
left  them  unrivalled,  for  Turner  himself  too 
often  tamed  and  enfeebled  his  trees  for  the 
sake  of  ideal  grace  of  contour,  and  simple  com- 
pactness of  mass ; and  no  other  painter  amongst 
us  has  shown  sufficient  power  of  drawing;,  com- 
bined with  adequate  feeling  for  grandeur  of 
form  and  colour.  This  work  excites  a fre- 
quent regret  that  Titian  did  not  devote  the 
full  strength  of  his  mind  to  such  subjects  more 
frequently. 

Of  those  feebler  productions  of  his  old  age, 
which  made  Yasari,  when  he  last  visited  him, 
regret  that  he  did  not  then  content  himself 
with  painting  merely  for  his  own  private 
amusement,  there  is  at  San  Salvatore  “ the 
Annunciation,”  the  subject  of  the  well-known 
anecdote.  When  some  one  signified  that  it 
was  too  poor  a thing  to  be  his,  he  immediately, 
with  the  quick  pettishness  characteristic  of  an 
old  man  who  could  not  endure  the  thought 
that  his  powers  were  failing  him,  wrote  on  the 
picture, — “ Titianus  fecit,  fecit.”  Notwith- 
standing this  petulant  iteration,  it  is  a dim  and 
feeble  work,  with  but  faint  traces  of  his  former 
colour,  and  plenitude  of  noble  life.  For  his 
last  picture  we  must  return  for  a moment  to 
the  Academy.  When  Henry  III.,  quitting  the 
throne  of  Poland  for  that  of  France,  passed 
through  Yenice  on  his  way,  lie  visited  Titian 
at  his  own  house,  and  found  the  artist,  then 
in  his  ninety-eighth  year,  engaged  upon  this 
work,  which'  he  intended  to  have  placed  over 
his  tomb.  It  is  said  to  have  furnished  his  last 
employment,  in  his  hundredth  year ; and  being 
unfinished  at  his  death,  it  was  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  the  younger  Palma — most  injudi- 
ciously, since  its  value  as  a memento  of  Titian, 
and  as  a criterion  of  his  latest  powers,  is,  of 
course,  by  that  means  much  impaired.  In  this, 
a large  and  still  ambitious  production,  a dead 
Saviour  and  saints,  with  a background  of 
gloomy,  crypt-like  architecture,  the  hand  is 
greatly  shaken,  the  touch  weak  and  wavering, 
and  the  sun  of  Titian’s  colour  is  quite  set ; 
still  there  is  enough  animation  in  the  figures, 
and  vigour  in  the  effect,  to  make  it  a very  ex- 
traordinary performance,  considering  the  artist’s 
years. 

An  unusual  air  of  heavy  melancholy  dul- 
ness  in  Titian’s  last  work,  recalls  to  mind  the 
wretchedness  of  his  last  moments,  as  given  in 
a paper  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  but  on  what  autho- 
rity we  do  not  remember  ; for  it  is  many  years 
since  we  met  with  the  essay  in  question. 
Titian’s  life  had  been  an  uninterrupted  career 
of  health  and  splendid  prosperity,  graced, 
Vasari,  his  personal  acquaintance,  tells  us, 
by  courtesy  and  general  goodness  and  recti- 
tude, which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ma- 
terially tarnished,  except  by  an  excessive  love 
of  gam,  now  and  then,  and  by  that  petty 
professional  jealousy — shown  in  the  ignoble 
treatment  of  his  more  promising  scholars — 
which  was  so  unworthy  of  his  refined  and 
liberal  genius.  But  at  last  misfortune,  hitherto 
far  in  his  rear,  was  able  to  overtake  him 
on  his  death-bed.  Titian,  according  to  the 
account  we  have  referred  to,  died  miserably. 
Fie  was  stricken  by  the  plague ; and  when  the 
sanitary  officers,  in  going  their  rounds,  called 
at  his  house,  they  found  his  son  Orazio  and 
himself  both  ill  of  the  pestilence,  lying  in  the 
same  room,  deserted  by  their  domestics,  and  in 
a neglected  and  forlorn  condition.  Orazio’s 
state  holding  out  hopes  of  recovery,  they  im- 


mediately took  him  away  to  the  lazaretto 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  But  Titian 
himself— his  sickness  further  aided  by  the 
infirmities  of  ninety  and  nine  years — was 
evidently  past  all  mortal  cure : him,  therefore, 
they  left  alone  to  die ; and  when  the  next 
visitors  came,  they  found  he  was  no  more. 
The  courted  friend  and  gossip  of  so  many  of 
the  leading  magnates,  scholars,  poets,  and  witty 
fair  ones  of  the  day, — the  caressed  of  monarchs, 
the  county  palatine,  the  untaxed  of  the  Signory, 
had  meanwhile  died  more  forlorn  and  aban- 
doned than  many  a tattered  beggar.  And  to 
aggravate  even  more  the  dismality  of  his  fate, 
it  was  found  that  between  these  two  last 
visits,  the  apartment  had  been  entered  and 
despoiled  of  some  of  his  favourite  articles  of 
taste  and  costly  ornament;  and  this,  perhaps, 
under  his  own  eyes,  before  they  were  finally 
glazed  and  fixed  by  death. 


EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE.* 

We  have  before  us  the  very  best  work  we  have  ever 
yet  met  with,  to  illustrate  two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing countries  in  the  world.  Mr.  Frith  gives  to 
people  who  sit  at  home  at  ease  the  result  of  his 
travels,  in  the  shape  of  beautifully  executed  photo- 
graphs, with  very  brief  notes  of  his  own,  referring 
to  the  places  illustrated.  He  says,  and  says  truly, 
“ Scarcely  any  oue  ever  does  read  the  letter-press 
which  accompanies  a series  of  views and,  “ if  the 
critics  will  be  good  enough  not  to  call  disagreeable 
attention  to  my  writing,  not  one  person  in  ten  will 
think  of  looking  at  it.”  Criticism  is  in  this  way 
disarmed and  accordingly  we  have  taken  up  Mr. 
Frith’s  work — as  we  presume  he  intends  us — to  look 
at  the  drawings,  and  form  our  estimate  of  his  under- 
taking by  them  alone.  The  three  numbers  already 
published  contain  views  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
Sphynx  ; Koum  Ombo,  Upper  Egypt ; the  Pool  of 
Hcz'ekiah,  at  Jerusalem ; Nazareth ; Cleopatra’s 
Temple  at  Ermcut  ; the  English  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem ; Bethlehem ; Luxor ; and  Sculptures  at  Den- 
dera.  We  have  in  these  a sufficient  variety  to  show 
what  the  rest  of  the  work  may  be  expected  to  be ; 
and  when  we  contrast  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  these  photographs  over  all  other  views  of  these 
countries  which  have  of  late  been  accumulated  by 
thousands,  we  feci  that  great  praise  is  deservedly 
due  to  Mr.  Frith  for  the  resolution  he  has  displayed 
in  overcoming  many  difficulties,  which,  in  the  East, 
make  photographing  at  some  periods  almost  hopeless. 

Mr.  Frith  says,  “ A photographer  only  knows — 
he  only  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
view  satisfactorily  into  the  camera ; foregrounds  are 
especially  perverse ; distance  too  near  or  too  far ; 
the  falling  away  of  the  ground ; intervention  of  some 
brick  wall  or  other  commonplace  object,  which  an 
artist  would  simply  omit ; some,  or  all  of  these  things 
(with  plenty  others  of  a similar  character)  are  the 
rule  aud  not  the  exception.”  But  these  are  not  the 
only  difficulties.  There  are  superadded  the  trouble 
in  working  the  collodion,  and  the  personal  incon- 
venience of  the  artist.  “When  (at  the  Second 
Cataract,  1000  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
with  the  thermometer  at  110°  in  my  tent)  the 
collodion  actually  boiled  when  poured  upon  the  glass- 
plate,  I almost  despaired  of  success.  By  degrees, 
however,  I overcame  this  and  other  difficulties  ; but 
suffered  a good  deal  throughout  the  journey  from 
the  severe  labour  rendered  necessary  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  every  stage  of  the  process  must  be  con- 
ducted in  climates  such  as  these  ; and  from  exces- 
sive perspiration,  consequent  on  the  suffocating  heat 
of  a small  tent,  from  which  every  ray  of  light,  and 
consequently  every  breath  of  air,  was  necessarily 
excluded.” 

We  have  quoted  Mr.  Frilh’s  own  words,  in  order 
to  convey  to  the  reader’s  mind  some  idea  of  the 
obstacles  which  oppose  themselves  in  the  East,  to 
such  an  undertaking  as  that  which  he  has  brought 
to  so  successful  an  issue.  Although  the  temperature 
in  Palestine  is  some  degrees  below  that  experienced 
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during  the  hot  weather  in  India,  nevertheless,  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  both  climates,  we  can 
express  the  result  of  au  experience  in  stating,  that 
the  glare  and  heat  upon  the  hills  of  Palestine  is 
more  oppressive  and  stifling  than  in  any  part  of 
India.  We  would  infinitely  prefer  a six  days’  march 
in  May  across  the  Delta  of  India,  to  the  two  days’ 
march  across  the  Lebanon  from  Baalbec  to  Damascus. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Frith  to  have  these  facts  put 
forward  before  making  any  remarks  upon  his  sun- 
pictures,  because  their  value  would  not  otherwise  be 
properly  understood,  and  their  defects  would  seem 
like  faults,  which  the  artist  might  have  avoided. 

Mr.  Frith’s  illustration  of  the  stone  wall,  which 
an  ordinary  artist  would  omit,  but  which  the 
photographer  cannot,  is  very  much  to  the  point : 
for  instance,  in  first  looking  over  his  drawings,  we 
felt  really  disappointed  with  the  view  of  Nazareth. 
As  we  learn  from  the  letter-press,  Mr.  Frith  first 
approached  this  lengthened  residence  of  the  Saviour 
from  the  south,  coming  from  Jenin  across  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Nazareth  itself  is  secluded  in  a 
little  basin  adjoining  the  plain,  which  is  surrounded 
by  fifteen  hills.  The  town  itself  climbs  up  the 
sides  of  the  one  towards  the  west.  We  should  have 
expected  that  the  photographer  would  have  endea- 
voured to  face  the  town,  taking  in  the  Latin  Convent 
on  the  left,  and  the  Greek  Church  of  the  Annunci- 
ation on  the  right,  so  giving  a complete  view  of 
Nazareth,  and  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands.  But 
Mr.  Frith  has  done  the  very  reverse ; he  has  fixed 
the  camera  among  the  prickly  pears  upon  the  hill- 
side over  the  town,  and  consequently  in  the  picture 
we  look  down  upon  Nazareth  and  its  small  valley, 
and  trace  the  outline  of  the  southern  hills  of  Samaria 
on  the  horizon. 

This  is  anything  but  a good  view  of  Nazareth ; 
indeed,  strange  to  say,  the  one  really  picturesque 
view  seems  to  have  escaped  the  detection  of  every 
artist  who  has  travelled  in  Palestine.  For  the 
benefit  of  future  tourists  we  will  mention  it,  hoping 
that  some  one  following  in  Mr.  Frith’s  steps,  may 
be  able  to  secure  for  the  public  a view  that  is 
scarcely  second  to  any  in  Palestine,  and  of  which 
we  have  never  yet  seen  a drawing.  To  gain  a proper 
impression  of  Nazareth,  it  ought  to  be  approached 
from  the  north,  and  not  from  the  south ; just  as 
Jerusalem  ought  to  be  approached  from  Jericho  and 
not  from  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Frith,  like  almost 
every  other  traveller,  saw  Nazareth  first,  coming 
down  from  Jerusalem ; he  ought  to  have  seen  it 
coming  up  from  Tiberias  through  Cana.  If  so,  ou 
surmounting  the  crown  of  the  hills  which  intervene 
between  Cana  and  Nazareth,  and  having  passed 
through  the  narrow  cut  in  the  rock  upon  the  summit 
of  the  hill  overhanging  the  town  towards  the  north, 
he  would  have  beheld  a view  such  as  photography 
might  well  desire  to  represent.  It  is  a view  which 
takes  in  the  whole  of  the  little  basin  below — the 
town  upon  the  hill-side,  and  the  plain  of  Esdraclou 
beyond.  But  supposing  this  view  had  presented 
itself,  there  might,  and  we  think  probably  would, 
have  arisen  an  insuperable  objection,  over  which 
an  artist  might  have  triumphed,  but  which  would 
have  perplexed  the  camera.  From  the  point 
of  view  we  describe,  the  descent  into  the  valley 
is  so  immediate  (almost  precipitate),  and  the  effect 
of  Ihe  panorama  so  entirely  depends  upon  the 
steeps  of  the  encircling  hills,  that  we  can  quite 
believe  a photographer  would  fail  in  attempting  to 
catch  the  representation  of  this  position.  Even 
a partial  success  would  be  attended  with  great 
difficulties.  It  is,  therefore,  a matter  of  justice  to 
consider  what  infinite  obstacles  there  are  in  the  way 
of  such  an  undertaking  as  the  present. 

When,  however,  the  camera  is  directed  upon 
objects  of  an  architectural  character,  the  triumph  ot 
the  art  was  never  more  beautifully  exhibited  than  it 
is  iu  this  work.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the 
Egyptian  views,  though  the  same  remark  may,  with 
equal  justice,  be  applied  to  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah 
at  Jerusalem.  The  two  plates,  “ Cleopatra’s 
Temple,”  and  the  “ View  of  Luxor,”  will  realize 
to  ever)'  one  who  has  been  in  Egypt,  not  only 
the  familiar  place  of  travel,  but  that  which  eveu 
painters  so  commonly  fail  in  producing — atmosphere. 
In  the  view  of  Luxor  more  particularly,  the  pal- 
pable, almost  tangible  heat , is  conveyed  in  the 
picture.  The  figures  crouching  on  the  ground,  the 
mud  walls  and  rude  thatch  of  the  cottages,  in  the 
midst  of  the  splendours  of  that  gigantic  architecture, 
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do  not  more  truly  represent  the  character  of  the 
place,  than  the  hot  haziness  which  pervades  the 
platform  reminds  us  of  scorching  moments  passed 
among  those  ruins.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  any  drawing  which  so  thoroughly  made  us  con- 
scious of  the  atmosphere  of  Egypt  as  this  view  of 
Luxor  does.  Wc  allude  to  this,  because  it  is  a 
proof  to  us  of  the  care  with  which  Mr.  Frith  has 
pursued  his  art ; and  the  fact  is  proved  by  our  own 
experience,  for  as  we  write  we  have  photographs 
lying  before  us,  made  by  ourselves  upon  the  spot, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  regarded  with 
peculiar  satisfaction.  Mr.  Frith  has  convinced  us 
of  his  immense  superiority ; and  knowing,  as  we  do, 
at  what  a cost  that  superiority  must  have  been  pur- 
chased, how  much  pains  it  must  have  demanded, 
both  in  the  chemical  and  the  artistic  departments  of 
photography,  we  feel  we  are  doing  no  more  than 
simple  justice  to  this  gentleman,  in  giving  him  our 
warm  thanks  for  having  produced  such  admirable 
works  of  Art. 

What  we  have  said  with  reference  to  the  view  of 
Nazareth  may  also  he  said  of  Bethlehem.  If  we 
were  to  speak  from  the  first  impressions  produced 
by  the  picture,  we  should  express  disappointment. 
The  view  ought  to  have  been  taken  approaching 
Bethlehem  from  Jerusalem,  somewhere  near  Rachel’s 
Tomb.  From  that  position  the  whole  amphithea- 
trical  platform  of  Bethlehem  would  have  been  pre- 
sented, and  the  background  would  have  been  filled  in 
with  the  entire  length  of  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity. 

This,  we  apprehend,  is  the  view  which  a draughts- 
man would  have  presented.  Mr.  Frith  has  chosen 
the  very  opposite.  He  places  us  immediately  be- 
neath the  Convent,  which  we  see  only  at  an  angle, 
catching  sight  at  the  extreme  corner  of  the  points 
of  the  roof  of  Queen  Helena’s  ever-memorable 
church : that  church  which  is  the  most  ancient 
Christian  fabric  in  the  world,  and  to  repairs  of  the 
roof  of  which,  at  a later  date.  King  Edward  con- 
tributed the  oak  of  England.  This  is  to  us  a matter 
of  regret : — we  shall  probably  be  told  by  Mr-.  Frith 
that  he  could  not  help  it. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  our  remarks  on  these 
views  is  briefly  as  follows.  The  architectural  pic- 
tures are  everything  that  can  be  desired ; the 
landscape  pictures  are  not  their  equal.  In  the 
former  case,  Mr.  Frith  (to  borrow  a political  phrase) 
was  master  of  the  situation ; in  the  latter  he  was 
not.  It  would  be  hypercriticism  to  make  this  a 
fault ; because  we  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  photography  in  taking  views  in 
the  East,  which  cannot,  in  the  present  infancy  of 
that  great  art,  be  surmounted.  It  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  euch  a picture  as  that  of  Jerusalem 
from  Hezekiah’s  Pool.  Anything  more  complete 
or  satisfactory  could  not  be  desired. 

As  journalists  of  Art,  we  are  therefore  bound  to 
express  our  obligation  to  Mr.  Frith,  and  to  wish  his 
work  all  the  success  it  so  thoroughly  deserves. 

[Since  these  observations  were  written,  a fourth 
part  has  been  issued;  it  contains — 1.  Nablons,  the 
Ancient  Shechem;  2.  View  from  Phihe,  looking 
north ; 3.  Entrance  to  the  Great  Temple,  Luxor. 
They  uphold  the  interest  of  the  work ; and  continue, 
with  admirable  judgment,  a selection  of  views  that 
have  value  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 

It  is  only  justice  to  say,  that  Mr.  Frith  has 
been  fortunate  in  his  alliance  with  the  printer : our 
readers  know  how  much  of  the  result  in  reference  to 
this  art  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
mechanical  aids  are  supplied ; if  these  be  defective, 
the  artist  labours  in  vain ; he  depends  upon  the 
printer  even  more  than  does  the  painter  on  the  en- 
graver when  a work  is  to  be  multiplied.  In  these 
photographs  there  is  an  amount  of  clearness  and 
decision  in  harmony  with  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  views  were  produced ; we  may  add,  also,  that 
the  publication  is  issued  with  all  the  helps  it  can 
derive  from  graceful  typography,  and  that  it  is 
altogether  a very  elegant  production  of  the  press. 

It  is  certain  that  works  of  this  class  must  increase, 
and  that  those  of  the  engraver  will  decrease  in  pro- 
portion. In  landscapes,  and  copies  of  all  actual 
facts,  the  nearer  we  can  imitate  the  originals  the 
better.  Where  fancy  may  be,  and  where  accessories 
ought  to  be,  introduced,  photography  may  in  vain 
compete  with  the  painter  ; but  where  facts  merely 
are  required,  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  aids  invaluable 
by  this  wonderful  art.] 
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IL  PENSEROSO. 

J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  Painter.  T.  Garner,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  4 ft.  10J  in.  by  3 ft.  65  in. 

Although  the  engraving  from  this  picture  is  intro- 
duced under  the  above  title,  the  composition  in- 
cludes also  a group  from  Milton’s  companion  poem, 
“L’Allegro and  if  we  remember  rightly,  the 
painting  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1851, 
bore,  in  the  catalogue,  both  titles.  We  have  adopted 
one  only,  partly  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  chiefly 
because  the  “ II  Penseroso”  group  is  the  great  point 
of  the  subject;  the  other  is  subordinate,  while  it 
a (Fords  a very  beautiful,  and  almost  a necessary  con- 
trast, to  redeem  the  composition  from  the  power  of 
absolute  Melancholy  and  her  attendants. 

In  the  whole  range  of  English  poetical  literature, 
there  is  perhaps  no  single  poem,  measuring  the  same 
number  of  lines,  or  about  the  same,  which  contains 
so  many  and  varied  subjects  for  the  pencil  as  either 
of  these  two  poems ; Gray’s  “ Elegy  in  a Country 
Church-yard,”  destined  equally  with  them  to  live 
coeval  with  the  language  in  which  they  are  written, 
may  be  adduced  as  an  exception.  Both  of  Milton’s 
poems  are  full  of  exquisite  descriptive  imagery 
drawn  from  nature,  and  his  scenes  are  frequently 
“peopled”  with  personages  that  seem  to  have  been 
sketched  by  his  master-hand  for  the  painter’s  use, 
so  pictorialiy  has  he  drawn  them.  Coleridge  styles 
him  a musical,  not  a picturesque  poet,  when  referring 
to  his  writings  generally ; “ the  saying,  however,  is 
more  pointed  than  correct,”  writes  another  com- 
mentator, in  allusion  to  this  remark ; “ in  the  most 
musical  passages  of  Milton  (as  the  lyrics  in  * Comas’), 
the  pictures  presented  to  the  mind  are  as  distinct 
and  vivid  as  the  paintings  of  Titian  or  Raphael;” 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Shakspere,  no 
poetical  writer  has  presented  such  an  abuudant 
supply  of  materials  for  representation,  and  has  had 
them  so  universally  accepted.  Yet  such  is  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  with  regard  to 
literature,  and  especially  with  regard  to  poetry, 
that  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
a very  large  proportion  of  even  the  educated  public 
would  know  but  little  of  what  Milton  wrote  if  our 
artists  were  not  constantly  bringing  before  its  eye 
the  majesty,  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  or  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  verse,  ranging,  as  it  does,  from  what 
may  be  termed  the  lowest  point  of  description  to 
one  so  lofty  as  to  be  little  less  than  divinely  inspired: 
the  hand  that  struck  the  harp  to  sweet  music  at  the 
sight  of  a scene  of  English  pastoral,  drew  from  it 
also  strains  of  melody  so  powerful  and  sublime  that 
the  fingers  of  an  archangel  or  a seraph  might  he 
presumed  to  have  3wept  over  its  strings. 

Mr.  Horsley,  not  being  a landscape-painter  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  has  selected  a pas- 
sage from  each  poem  for  illustration,  in  which  the 
poet’s  ideal  characters  are  introduced : the  one, 
descriptive  of  the  principal  group, — 

“ Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 

Sober,  stedfast,  and  demure,"  <&c.  &c. ; 

the  other,  of  the  secondary  group, — 

“ Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity ! ” &c.  &c. 

Both  these  groups  are  very  happily  conceived,  and 
convey  to  the  eye  the  impression  of  the  mind. 

The  artist  has  adhered  very  closely  to  Milton’s 
lines : Melancholy,  the  principal  figure,  is  demurely 
personified,  solemn  and  stately  as  one  whose  life  has 
been  passed  in  mortifying  the  flesh  and  resisting 
the  temptations  of  vanity : she  is  habited  in  a black 
robe,  whose  sombre  hue  is,  however,  brightened  by 
reflected  lights  from  the  dresses — subdued  crimson 
and  purple  respectively — of  the  figures  on  each  side 
of  her.  Peace  and  Quiet,  one  of  whom  throws  a 
pitying  look  on  the  joyous  revellers  whose  mirth 
seems  to  mock  the  uuworldliness  of  the  saintly 
sisterhood.  In  everything  the  farther  group  is 
opposed  to  the  nearer : the  “ roundness”  of  com- 
position to  its  formality,  boisterous  mirth  to  demure 
gravity,  light,  loose,  and  gaily- coloured  garments  to 
the  “ sober  liveries”  of  the  quaternion. 

The  picture  is  in  the  Collection  at  Osborne. 


COLOURING  STATUES.* 

In  colouring  this  marble  statue,  what  medium  arc 
we  to  use?  Iu  regard  to  the  ancient  statues,  Mr. 
j Lloyd  says,  “ Vitruvius,  after  describing  (vii.  9)  th<e 
! preparation  of  minium , or  vermillion,  goes  on  to 
speak  of  its  liability  to  change  colour  from  the  action 
| of  direct  sunlight,  and  gives  instructions  for  pro- 
tecting it.  He  does  not  mention  the  medium  em- 
ployed with  the  colour,  but,  as  it  is  insoluble,  we 
must  assume  the  use  of  size,  as  iu  other  instances, 
or  gum,  &c.”  The  wall  he  speaks  of  is  apparently 
: stucco.  “ When  the  wall  is  painted  with  vermillion, 
and  dry,  lay  on  with  a brush  (of  bristles,  a hard  or 
rough  brush)  Punic  wax,  melted  over  the  fire,  and  a 
little  tempered  with  oil,  then,  by  means  of  hot  coals 
in  an  iron  vessel,  warm  the  wall  well,  and  make  the 
wax  run  and  equalize  itself;  afterwards,  rub  it  with 
a wax  candle  and  clean  clotlis,  as  nude  marble 
figures  were  treated.”  So  here  it  appears  that  in 
ancient  practice  statues  were  “ rubbed  with  wax,” 
and  were  left  with  this  surface  on  them  ; from  which 
it  is  more  than  probable  whenever,  in  such  cases, 
colouring  was  added  to  marble  statues,  that  its 
medium  also  was  wax. 

Further,  “ Pliny  (xxi.  14)  gives  the  preparation  of 
Punic  wax  by  a process,  of  which  the  chemical 
result,  according  to  Dr.  Turner,  was  a soap  of 
twenty  parts  wax,  to  one  of  soda.  He  also  (xxiii.  7) 
describes  the  same  process  as  Vitruvius  above,  appa- 
rently copying  him  or  a common  authority.  The 
wax,  he  says,  is  applied  hot,  heated  with  coals,  and 
then  rubbed  with  wax  candles,  and  afterwards  with 
dean  linen  cloths,  as  marbles  also  are  made  to  shine 
(sicut  et  marmora  nitescunf).” 

“ Now,  how  much  of  the  treatment  thu3  expressed 
applies  to  sculpture?  Putting  the  case  most 
strougly,  it  might  be  said,  the  whole,  and  that 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  will  accord  with  the 
circumlitio  of  statues  mentioned  elsewhere ; and  by 
applying  the  whole  wc  might  connect  these  notices 
with  those  of  Plutarch  and  Pausanias,  of  the  em- 
ployment of  vermillion  in  colouring  statues  (though 
these  latter  go  for  very  little,  as  applicable  to  the 
best  works  of  the  best  time).  The  construction  of 
the  words  of  both  authors  imply  in  strictness,  that 
the  wax  and  linen  rubbings  of  statues  were  applied 
to  wax  previously  laid  on  and  heated.”  Thus  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  a well  known  authority  on 
Greek  literature,  is  evidently  in  favour  of  wax  having 
been  the  medium,  or  “ vehicle,”  of  the  colour  applied 
to  marble  statues;  and  that  thus  it  was  done  in  the 
encaustic  manner  ; and  this  is  strengthened  by 
Nicias  having  been  an  encaustic  painter,  of  whom  is 
quoted  in  a former  number  that  well-known  story 
indicating  that  he  assisted  his  friend  Praxiteles  in 
adding  to  his  statues  the  famed  “circumlitio”  which 
is  such  a “vexed  question.” 

That  wax  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  this  pur- 
pose does  not,  however,  of  course  preclude  their 
having  used  other  substances,  either  as  media  for 
the  colouring  applied,  or  to  give  that  last  polished 
surface  which,  as  I have  mentioned  before,  was  in 
consonance  with  the  habit  they  had  of  oiling  their 
own  bodies  on  festive  occasions ; and  I cannot  but 
here  allude  to  the  barbarism,  as  we  should  call  it,  that 
seems  to  hover  about  the  whole  question, — for  not 
only  has  it  been  seen  that  the  painting  statues  was 
and  is  prevalent  among  barbarian  states  of  the 
human  race,  but  that  it  is  also  their  well  known 
custom  to  lubricate  the  body  either  with  oil  or 
grease,  or  some  other  fatty  matters,  not  always  of 
the  most  pleasant  kind. 

There  are  various  gums  and  varnishes  that  might 
have  been  used  by  the  ancients  for  the  above  colour- 
ing and  polishing  in  regard  to  their  statues,  although 
their  acquaintance  with  the  variety  of  these  sub- 
stances was  inferior  to  our  own;  and  even  staining 
may  have  been  effected  by  means  either  now  known 
or  lost  to  us.  The  rust  of  iron  will  enter  into  marble 
and  stain  it  indelibly,  at  first  producing  a slight 
orange  colour,  and  then  red,  and  even  dark  brown  ; 
and  any  mode  of  staining  analogous  to  this,  but  not 
injurious  to  the  marble,  would,  of  course,  be  far 
more  lasting  thau  any  mere  surface  preparation, 
liable  to  fading  or  removal,  and  requiring  repair  and 
repetition.  1 have  not,  however,  seen  or  heard  of 
any  ancient  marbles  that  give  evidence  of  any  per- 
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mancnt.  staining  of  this  character,  although  Pliny 
makes  mention  of  something  of  the  kind  having 
been  effected  as  regards  some  works  in  metal. 
Grease  also  enters  into  marble,  giving  it  an  ala- 
bastrine character  (like  the  oriefital  alabaster); 
insomuch  that  if  it  could  be  applied  cvenly.it  might 
even  be  thought  by  some  an  advantageous  addition 
to  marble,  especially  to  such  marble  as  possesses  a 
kind  of  snowy  opacity — which,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  the  best  kinds. 

Sculptors  admire  for  their  works,  among  the 
varieties  of  the  Luna  (or  Carrara)  or  statuary 
marble,  that  quality  which  has  a close  wax-like 
character  ; and  this  not  only  from  its  being  pleasant 
to  work,  and  capable,  from  its  firmness  and  grain,  of 
taking  high  finish,  but  from  its  waxy  character, 
approaching  to  the  alabaster  surface  which  we  see  on 
some  of  the  recumbent  figures  in  Gothic  cathedrals, 
in  those  parts  that  get  accidentally  rubbed,  which 
possess  a waxy  character;  and  as  this  quality  is 
pleasant,  it  has  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of 
wax  as  a medium,  and  as  a finishing  surface  to 
marble.  But  wax,  except,  perhaps,  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  does  not  enter  into  the 
substance  of  marble,  and  only  fills  up  the  small 
pores  of  the  surface.  I,  at  one  time,  made  some 
experiments  with  stearine  as  applied  to  marble. 
This  material  applied  to  plaster  of  Paris  pro- 
duces what  has  been  called  “ fictile  ivory,”  and 
various  little  figures  and  groups  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  shops,  or  carried  about  on  the  boards 
of  the  Italians,  cast  out  of  gelatine  moulds  and 
steeped  in  this  material,  which  have  extremely  the 
appearance  of  ivory,  and  which  will  wash  very 
well ; the  surface  also  having  been  made  essentially 
harder  by  all  the  minnte  pores  having  been  filled  up 
with  this  substance — stearine, — which  is  done  in  this 
manner. — The  surface  of  the  plaster  cast  is  perfectly 
cleaned  and  completed,  and  then  it  is  set  in  a place 
to  become  moderately  warm ; the  stearine  has  then 
to  be  melted,  which,  as  it  is  most  essential  that  it 
should  not  burn  in  the  slightest  degree,  is  done  in 
the  same  way  as  the  carpenters  do  glue.  As  the 
little  figure,  or  group,  or  bust,  or  relievo,  or  what 


zation  gives  it  just  that  degree  of  sparkle  which 
affords  a kind  of  subdued  vitality  to  its  appear- 
ance, similar  to  fine  specimens  of  Parian ; such  as, 
for  instance,  the  fragmeut  of  a Psyche’s  hand  and 
butterfly  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  really  a 
most  poetical-looking  substance ; and  if  one  could 
divest  oneself  of  the  idea  of  its  being  greasy,  and 
endue  it  in  fancy  with  endurance,  it  would  seem  just 
the  material  for  beautiful  form.  But  though  so  like 
Parian,  one  of  the  most  lasting  stones,  we  find  it 
melt  into  a fluid  mass  at  a very  moderate  degree  of 
temperature. 

The  mode  I applied  was  one  which  I thought 
likely  to  try  the  question  pretty  effectually,  which 
1 had  the  opportunity  of  doing  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a manufacturer  of  candles  in  Kensington. 
His  factory  contains  a number  of  boilers,  or  small 
vats,  in  which  the  component  parts  of  different 
kinds  of  caudles  are  kept  boiling  at  a high  tempe- 
ture.  These  are  kept  at  this  high  heat  separately  ; 
and  in  one  of  these,  containing  pure  stearine,  he 
allowed  me  to  have  a piece  of  clean  white  statuary 
marble,  about  as  large  as  a cocoa-nut,  immersed, 
and  kept  there  for  a day,  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  stearine,  at  so  high  a state  of  temperature  that  I 
found  afterwards  that  this  heat  had  in  some  degree 
affected  the  texture  of  the  marble,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  great  heats  generally  do ; that 
it  had  in  some  degree  disintegrated  the  crystals,  aud 
rendered  the  whole  substance  friable.  Now  I am 
not  a chemist,  but  I fancy  that  this  mode  of  ex- 
posing the  marble  to  the  action  of  melted  stearine 
was  just  that  most  favourable  to  the  saturation  of 
the  one  by  the  other.  On  breaking  the  marble, 
however,  I did  not  find  that  this  had  taken  place  at 
all.  The  stearine  appeared  to  me  to  have  filled  up 
solely  the  immediate  surface  pores  of  the  marble, 
but  to  have  penetrated  no  deeper,  nor  in  any  way 
to  have  amalgamated  with  its  material. 

Anything,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  colour, 
applied  through  the  medium  of  stearine,  would  obtain 
no  furt ber  hold,  I conceive,  than  gum  or  varnish ; 
and  would  always  be  liable  to  come  off  as  a film,  or 
to  be  melted  out  by  the  application  of  heat  even 
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ever  it  may  be,  has  to  be  immersed  bodily  in  the  as  gentle  as  that  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

melted  stearine  (as  the  mere  application  of  it  with  a 1 "n  m,nr'1  n<rnW  thoRP  decavins 

brush  on  the  warm  surface  of  the  plaster  cast  would 
not  be  equally  effectual),  it  is  requisite  to  have  the 
interior  vessel  of  sufficient  size  for  this  purpose. 

Into  this  the  stearine  is  put,  and  the  lid  put  on. 

This  is  then  placed  in  another  vessel  sufficiently 
large  to  leave  a space  all  round  and  at  the  bottom 
for  water,  which  is  to  be  the  medium  of  heat  between 
the  outside  lire  and  the  stearine  within.  This  is 
then  put  on  the  fire.  The  water  begins  to  boil,  and 
the  stearine  soon  after  to  melt,  which  it  does  with  a 
comparatively  mild  heat.  By  this  time  the  plaster 
cast  is  moderately  warm,  when  it  is  put  into  the 
stearine,  the  lid  put  on,  and  it  is  left  to  cook. 

lu  this  condition  of  the  two  substances,  the 
warmth  of  the  plaster  and  the  fluidity  of  the  stearine, 
the  coalition  is  so  natural  and  intimate  that  I have 
seen,  in  a small  plaster  cast,  which  had  been  sub- 
jected for  a considerable  time  to  this  process,  on  its 
being  broken  across,  that  the  stearine  had  gone 
quite  through  the  plaster  (I  speak  of  a little  solid 
cast  of  a figure),  and  completely  saturated  it  within 
and  without ; the  result  being  an  amalgamated 
material,  in  which  the  plaster  was  hardly  to  be 
recognised : contrary,  however,  to  what  one  would 
have  thought,  perhaps,  it  was  not  in  this  case  very 
hard.  This  may  have  arisen  on  this  occasion  from 
too  much  heat  having  been  applied.  In  a more 
surface  manner,  in  which  the  stearine  saturates 
the  plaster  of  Paris  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  or  so,  this  process  is  applied,  especially  to 
small  models  of  Crucifixions,  in  which  the  figure 
being  thus  treated,  and  placed  on  a varnished  black 
cross,  a very  finished  appearance  is  produced. 

Being  aware  of  this  process  of  adding  stearine 
to  plaster,  I bethought  myself  of  adding  it  to 
marble  in  an  equally  intimate  manner;  that  is, 
seeing  if  it  could  be  made  to  saturate  marble : 
but  in  my  case  without  success.  However,  I 
will  state  what  I did,  and  how  I tried  it.  First, 

I would  premise  that  stearine  is  a most  in- 
viting material  for  such  a purpose.  It  approaches, 
in  its  cold  state,  more  nearly  to  Parian  marble  iu 
appearance,  than  any  substance  I know.  It  is  of  a 
faiut  golden-yellow  tinge — the  slightest  possible ; it 
is  translucent  aud  semitransparent,  and  its  crystalli- 


and  would  offer  uo  guard  against  those  decaying 
influences  of  the  out-of-door  interchange  of  tempera- 
tures, which,  by  the  alternation  of  summer’s  heat 
and  winter’s  cold,  act  on  the  marble  in  this  climate, 
through  the  partial  absorption  by  marble  of  water. 
Thus  in  both  respects— either  as  a preservative 
against  climate,  or  as  affording  a lasting  material  of 
an  even,  ivory -like  tint,  or  for  a due  preparation  for 
colours  to  hold  tight  and  lastingly  to  the  statue 
my  experiment,  as  regards  stearine,  wholly  failed : 
ns  also  those  which  1 have  made  with  wax,  although 
I own  I have  not  subjected  marble  to  the  same  con- 
tinuous action  of  this  material  at  a high  temperature, 
as  I have  in  the  case  of  steariue.  At  any  rate,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  had  effected  the 
almagamation  of  wax  with  the  material  of  marble ; 
for,  besides  not  finding  any  evidence  of  this  in  the 
ancient  sculpture,  the  process  alluded  to  by  Vitru- 
vius and  others,  refers  to  a mere  surface  application. 

We  hear  nothing  of  staining  the  marble,  which, 
with  all  deference,  appears  to  me  the  sole  mode  of 
applying  colour  to  it  that  would  either  retain 
at  all  the  delicate  and  flesh-like  transparency  of  the 
material,  or  be  consistent  with  the  enduring  character 
of  the  art  of  scidpture.  Unless  the  colours  could 
be  fixed  in  the  material,  so  as  to  last  as  long  as  the 
statue  itself,  they  would  of  course  require  renewing; 
and  after  a long  interval  of  time  this  could  not 
be  done  by  the  artist  of  the  work.  If  colour  and 
form  arc  fitted  to  go  together,  they  should  do  so  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  one  as  long  as  the  other, 
which  could  not,  while  retaining  the  flesh-like 
transparency  of  the  marble,  be  effected  by  anything 
short  of  a’  stain  of  the  most  delicate  character 
pervading  the  material  of  the  marble  for  some 
distance  "down  in  it,  but  dimming  in  no  respect  its 
own  beautiful  nature. 

Of  such  a character  of  colouring  as  this  might  the 
artist  dream  in  an  enthusiasm  of  polychromy,  in 
which  the  material  might  waft  up  to  his  enchautcd 
eye  pure  blushing  tints  from  below  a8  of  coral  islands 
beneath  the  wave,  and  of  azure  veins,  not  streaked 
on  the  surface  with  colour,  but  as  vital  and  motive  as 
the  blue  waters  of  the  ocean ; until  the  whole  work 
became,  as  it  were,  one  living  gem,  an  opal  iu  the 
sunlight,  iridescent  with  celestial  ichor ! But  this, 


I fear,  is  only  a dream,  and  that,  when  we  really  begin 
practically  to  set  about  colouring  marble,  we  shall 
find  that  we  shall  by  no  means  be  able  to  realize  so 
poetic  a reverie.  Wax  seems  to  be  the  material  that 
has  the  most  precedent  for  use  in  this  respect,  and 
we  will  follow  as  near  as  we  can  the  process  alluded 
to  by  Vitruvius. 

He  speaks  of  statues  being  treated  iu  the  same 
manner  as  walls  in  the  laying  on  of  the  wax,  and  he 
says  the  wall  was  well  warmed  first  “ by  means  of 
hot  coals  in  au  iron  vessel” — a sort  of  movable  bra- 
zier, it  is  to  be  supposed,  which  was  moved  up  and 
down  and  about,  close  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  until 
it  had  communicated  to  it  a degree  of  heat  sufficient 
to  semi-melt  the  wax,  when  it  was  rubbed  on.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  this  degree  of 
temperature  could  be  obtained  in  a statue  would  be 
to  have  it  in  a warm  room,  such  as  they  have  at 
papier  mache  works,  or  in  other  manufactories 
requiring  heat  for  their  process,  where  the  statue 
might  be  brought  gradually  to  that  equable  warmth 
that  would  greatly" facilitate  the  easy  laying  on  of  the 
wax,  whether  pure  in  itself  or  mixed  with  colouring 
material.  Of  course  the  wax  could  be  laid  on  the 
statue  in  its  (i.  e.  the  statue’s)  cold  state  by  means 
of  its  being  dissolved  in  some  chemical  compound, 
such  as  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  applied  by 
a brush,  but  it  would  not  by  this  means  enter  so 
firmly  into  the  surface-pores  of  the  marble.  Being 
expanded  by  dilution  at  the  time  of  its  appli- 
cation,when  the  spirits  evaporated  it  would  leave 
it  comparatively  of  a cellular  aud  uncompact  cha- 
racter, which  indeed  is  to  be  noticed  on  the  surface 
of  little  wax  models  when  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a 
brush  have  been  used  to  smooth  and  bring  together 
the  surface,  as  is  frequently  the  practice  with  wax- 
modellers,  and  which  generally  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence, has  to  be  wiped  off.  We  are  considering 
the  best  way  of  applying  the  encaustic  treatment 
to  marble,  and  I thus  suppose  for  the  purpose  a warm 
room,  specially  adapted  tor  the  occasion,  perfectly 
clean,  well  lighted,  and  capable  of  being  warmed  up 
to  as  high  a degree  of  temperature  as  is  required  in 
in  the  manual  processes  of  several  of  our  manu- 
factures. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  to  the  statue  would  be 
to  clean  it  thoroughly  all  over,  and  to  give  it  as 
much  as  possible  an  equable  surface,  so  that  the 
texture  should  not  cause  the  coloured  material  to  ad- 
here more  in  one  part  than  another.  This  probably 
would  be  best  done  by  having  the  whole  statue  “ fine 
sanded,”  as  the  process  is  called  by  scidptors,  which  is 
a very  usual  mode  of  finishing  marble  works  ; the  fine 
sand  being  rubbed  all  over  the  surface  into  all 
the  little  deep  workings  and  depressions  with 
water,  and  by  means  of  little  pieces  of  wood 
adapted  to  varieties  of  surface  they  have  to  reach. 
It  woidd  then  be  completely  washed  free  of  all  the 
little  graius  of  sand,  leaving  a quiet  crystalline 
glisten  over  it,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  which 
ought  not,  in  my  idea,  to  be  tampered  with.  How- 
ever, we  are  going  to  colour  it. 

The  statue  being  then  removed  into  the  warm 
room,  in  about  a day  or  so  it  would  become  of 
the  due  temperature,  viz.  that  which,  without  ren- 
dering the  wax  fluid  on  its  application  to  it,  would 
not  check  its  approaches  with  coldness,  but  would 
welcome  it  with  an  attaching  warmth.  Now,  it 
might  seem  that  a first  coating  of  white  wax  all 
over,  in  case  the  whole  of  the  statue  is  to  be 
coloured,  would  be  an  appropriate  first  treatment, 
inasmuch  as,  by  filling  up  the  pores  of  the  marble, 
a perfectly  equable  surface  would  be  presented  as 
a kind  of  grouud  for  the  application  of  the  colour. 
It  would  appear  that  were  such  a first  surface 
thus  attained  with  colourless  wax  alone,  the  most 
delicate  effect  would  be  reached  by  the  after  appli- 
cation of  colour  merely  in  a state  of  powder,  like 
rouge  powder  or  enamel. 

In  any  mode  of  application,  however  the  first 
portion  coloured  would  naturally  be  the  flesh, 
inasmuch  as  the  character  of  tint  for  this  would 
be  the  first  point  of  this  kind  considered  in 
the  character  of  the  figure;  and  the  adjuncts 
of  various  draperies,  &c.,  would  have  to  be  so 
tinted  as  to  afford  the  most  pleasing  harmony 
and  contrast  with  this  as  a fixed  point ; and  so  as  to 
give  the  best  effect  to  the  whole  as  a piece  of  colour. 
And  here  occurs  at  once  the  consideration  that  if  a 
statue  is  intended  to  be  coloured,  it  will  be  a very 
haphazard  thing  to  put  off  the  consideration  of  the 
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colouring  until  the  forming  of  the  statue  is  com- 
plete, inasmuch  as  by  that  process  an  iuterarrange- 
ment  of  flesh  and  draperies  might  be  evolved 
which,  though  very  satisfactory  when  all  in  one  tint, 
would  not  be  so  when  it  became  to  be  coloured,  nor 
afford  opportunities  for  completing  the  whole  work 
as  a composition  of  colour.  In  truth,  at  the  outset 
of  the  work,  indeed  in  the  very  sketch,  before  the 
statue  itself  were  begun,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
consider  the  colour : insomuch  that  the  first  thing 
to  do  in  the  contemplation  of  the  work  would  be  to 
make  a little  coloured  sketch.  Just  as  in  a picture, 
the  first  thing  a painter  does  very  often  is  to  make  a 
little  blot  of  tints  to  see  how  his  subject  will  allow 
of  a triumph  of  colour. 

We  all  knowhow  attractive  colour  is — that  it  is  like 
the  melody  of  music,  catching  hold  of  the  senses 
before  even  we  enter  into  what  is  meant  by  it  or  the 
theme.  A graceful  manner  has  been  said  to  be  a letter 
of  introduction  to  any  one — so  is  an  agreeable  com- 
position of  colour  to  a picture,  which  can  be  no  less 
importaut  to  a statue  if  coloured.  Colour  is  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  eye;  and  in  a coloured  work 
of  Art,  whether  of  painting  or  sculpture,  this  must 
be  agreeably  disposed,  or  the  first  impression  cannot 
be  happy. 

Now,  if  at  the  outset  of  looking  at  a work  of  Art 
of  this  kiud  we  are  impressed  by  the  colour,  so  at 
the  outset  of  composing  it,  it  will  not  do  to  leave 
this  out  of  the  question.  Thus  it  appeal's  that,  sup- 
posing a statue  is  to  be  coloured,  it  would  be 
quite  opposed  to  Art-reason  to  put  off  the  con- 
sideration of  the  colouring  till  the  statue,  as  far 
as  form  goes,  is  complete.  The  colouring  in  this 
case  must  not  be  an  afterthought ; but  if  not  quite 
the  first  thought,  must  euter  into  the  original  con- 
ception, or  the  result  will  be  a matter  of  chance 
instead  of  calculation.  I am  the  more  led  to  re- 
mark this,  as  I have  heard  the  idea  of  colouring  a 
statue  treated  quite  as  “a  subject  of  afterthought;” 
and  I have  heard  it  suggested,  even  by  a sculptor, 
that  the  assistance  of  painters  should  be  called  in 
ouly  at  the  time  when  the  statue  is  about  to  be 
coloured.  Now  the  more  interchange  of  sentiments 
between  the  various  professions  of  Art,  the  better, 
no  doubt ; we  should  all  help  one  another ; and 
experience  in  colour  is  certainly  not  to  be  gained 
by  study  solely  applied  to  form ; but  what  I would 
suggest  is,  that  if  the  assistance  of  the  painter  is 
desirable  in  this  combination  of  the  Arts,  as  it  de- 
cidedly would  be,  the  time  to  invite  it,  and  call  it 
iuto  consultation,  is  not  when  the  masses  of  flesh 
tints  and  draperies,  &c.,  are  fixed  and  completed  in 
the  marble,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  first  sketch, 
denoting  the  arrangements  and  proportions  of  those 
parts  which  are  to  form  opportunities,  and  which, 
in  the  case  of  coloured  sculpture,  should  be  so 
modified  at  the  outset  as  to  afford  the  most  agree- 
able proportions  of  balance,  composition,  variety, 
and  harmony,  that  the  subject  will  allow  of. 

This  is  the  only  mode  in  which  I conceive  the 
attainment  of  a pleasing  effect  eventually  can  be  cal- 
culated on.  In  the  triumphs  of  colour  of  Titian, 
Correggio,  and  Rubens,  the  artist  at  once  perceives 
how  very  much  the  arrangements  have  been  modi- 
fied, so  as  to  afford  the  freest  scope  to  colour.  I 
say,  the  arrangements — I might  say  also  the  forms ; 
for  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Rubens,  that  the  somewhat  over-voluptuous, 
and  not  unfrequently  turgid,  outlines  he  adopts  have 
been  the  result  of  having  his  mind  imbued,  as  it 
were  to  overflowing,  with  an  almost  delirious  scuse 
of  colour,  which  seems  to  dilate  aud  expand  itself 
on  his  canvas,  beyond  his  control.  Colour  seems  at 
times  to  have,  as  it  were,  almost  ran  away  with  him, 
and  dragged  all  his  men  aud  women  after  it.  He 
wreathes  his  pictures  into  vast  living  bouquets,  in 
which  everything  seems  growing,  and  waving,  and 
blossoming,  and  fruitiug  in  utter  luxuriance. 

Of  course  his  outlines  would  not  do  for  sculpture; 
and  the  contemplation  of  his  works  on  the  one  side, 
aud  of  the  purity  of  the  outline  of  Greek  sculpture 
on  the  other,  almost  leads  one  to  doubt  how  far  the 
essence  of  perfection  iu  form,  and  the  essence  of 
perfection  in  colour,  can  be  made  to  coalesce  com- 
pletely. There  seems  a certain  degree  of  quiet  but 
understood  antagonism  between  them,  that  has  led 
to  the  non-introductiou,  in  one  work,  of  equal 
forces  of  each,  lest  they  should,  as  it  were,  struggle 
and  wrestle  : and  this  mutuid  agreement  that  their 
atomic  proportions  may  not  form  one  compound  on 
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a perfect  equality,  is  to  be  traced  in  the  pictures 
of  the  old  masters,  where,  indeed,  it  may  pretty  nearly 
always  be  seen  that  these  qualities  do  not  meet 
on  the  same  level,  or  in  an  equal  ratio ; but  that  one 
gives  the  pas  a little  to  the  other,  and  that  by  turns 
they  play  subservient  parts.  Iu  the  works  of 
Raphael,  form,  and  all  the  impressions  gained 
by  form,  occupy  a much  larger  space  than  those 
gained  by  colour,  and  the  same  in  those  of 
Michael  Angelo.  In  Titian,  although  the  form 
is  occasionally  very  fine  iu  character,  colour,  in 
turn,  occupies  the  larger  space ; and  still  more  is 
this  seen  in  the  works  of  Correggio,  Paul  Veronese, 
Tintoretto,  and  Rubens.  The  Carracci,  perceiving 
this,  proposed,  as  the  object  'of  their  school  and 
efforts,  the  combination  of  the  “ design  of  Raphael 
with  the  colour  of  Titian  : ” but  it  is  not  considered 
that  they  succeeded.  Indeed,  there  does  appear  some 
semblance  of  truth  in  the  idea  that  those  forms  in 
Art  which  are  the  most  perfect  and  precise  in  their 
beauty,  are  not  those  most  suited  to  comprise  the 
most  exquisite  triumphs  of  colour ; and  if  there  be 
verity  in  this,  assuredly  it  is  a consideration  that  lies 
in  the  path  of  “ Coloured  Statues.”  * 

John  Bell. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Art-Journal.” 

MR.  FOLEY’S  STATUE  OF  LORD  HARDINGE. 
Sir, — Are  we  to  have,  in  London,  a copy  of  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Hardinge,  executed  by 
Mr.  Foley  for  Calcutta  ? Such  a project  is,  I 
believe,  on  foot,  and  as  your  pages  are  the  chief 
medium  of  communication  on  all  artistic  matters, 
beg  your  advocacy,  by  a few  lines  on  the  subject. 

Many  reasons  suggest  its  erection  in  the  metro- 
polis : foremost,  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  chief 
claims  such  a tribute ; Art  demands  it  for  her  own 
sake  ; and  all  lovers  of  Art,  feeling  the  national 
honour  elevated  by  such  an  achievement,  seek  to 
evince  their  appreciation  of  its  grandeur  and  beauty, 
by  desiring  its  daily  sight — in  knowing  it  as  a 
household  word. 

We,  of  the  passing  generation,  are  the  trustees  of 
posterity — the  holders  in  trust,  for  after  ages,  of  the 
intellectual  riches  amassed  in  our  own  time,  and  as 
such  are  responsible  to  futurity  ; but  it  will  be  a 
dark  blot  in  our  stewardship,  should  we  suffer  this 
magnificent  creation  to  leave  England  without 
securing  its  duplicate  for  London.  Hence  the 
obligations  imposed  on  us  of  moving  actively  in  the 
matter,  have  a deeper  origin  than  personal  or  party 
feeling.  The  work  itself  calls  for  a permanent  home 
among  us,  and  which  if  not  rendered,  is  at  once  an 
insult  to  the  memory  of  the  noble  soldier,  and  the 
genius  of  the  artist ; a loss  incalculable  to  Art,  and 
a fraud  on  our  descendants.  Criticism  is  at  once 
both  defied  and  disarmed  by  the  originality  and 
power  pervading  this  unprecedented  work ; and 
surely  the  preudest  aspiration  of  its  author  must 
have  been  realized  in  its  consecration  to  Fame  by 
the  acclamation  and  unanimous  verdict  of  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  Art. 

With  the  increasing  love  of  Art  now  so  generally 
felt  and  recognised  in  all  classes  of  society,  a fund 
could  easily  be  raised  to  secure  its  duplicate ; 
whereby,  while  we  should  become  enriched  by  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  Art  in  the  world,  ancient  or 
modern,  shall  be  spared  the  blushes  that  must  be- 
speak our  shame  if  it  depart  for  Calcutta  unrepre- 
sented here. 

To  such  a national  project  many  would  joyfully 
contribute  their  mite,  myself  among  the  number. 
My  subject  must  be  my  apology  for  thus  trespassing 
on  your  space. 

I am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

“An  Admirer  or  the  Statue.” 

[We  shall,  indeed,  with  our  correspondent,  con- 
sider it  a calamity  if  this  work  be  suffered  to  leave 
England  without  our  having  secured  a copy  of  it — 
such  copy  to  be  executed  by  the  artist,  with  all  the 
advantages  it  may  receive  from  his  “ afterthought.” 
We  consider,  and  have  described,  this  great  work 
as  a triumph  of  British  Art ; one  which  entirely 
removes  an  impression — we  know  to  have  prevailed 
lately — that  whatever  excellence  our  sculptors  may 
achieve  in  the  simple  and  graceful,  they  nave  been 
unable  to  grapple  with  the  greater  difficulties  of  the 
art.  We  shall  gladly  aid  by  every  means  in  our 
power  to  advance  a subscription  that  ought  to  be — 
and  wo  trust  will  be — national.] 


* To  be  continued. 


PORTABLE  SWISS  CHALETS. 


THE  PARQUETRY  OP  MESSRS.  AUROWSMITH. 

In  the  Art-Journal  for  April,  1857,  will  be  found 
an  article  on  Mosaic  Manufacture,  and  especially  on 
the  New  Solid  Parquetry  which  the  Messrs.  Arrow- 
smith  have  introduced  somewhat  extensively  into  use 
iu  this  country.  At  the  recent  aunual  soiree  of  the 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  many 
very  beautiful  examples  of  this  manufacture  were 
exhibited.  One  application  of  this  parquetry  excited 
much  attention, — this  was  a series  of  designs,  applied 
as  a bordering  to  Turkey  and  other  carpets.  These 
were  very  elegant,  and  iu  their  application  far  more 
pleasing  than  the  usual  floorcloth.  The  reality  of 
this  kind  of  ornament  is  one  of  its  great  recom- 
mendations. We  have  seen  several  mansions  in 
which  this  kind  of  flooring  has  been  laid  down  with 
the  best  possible  effect,  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

In  immediate  connectiou  with  this  very  interesting 
manufacture,  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
Swiss  Chalets,  which  are  now  introduced  by  the 
same  patentees.  These  chalets  are  all  prepared  by 
powerful  aud  complicated  machinery  (patented) ; with 
the  floors,  walls,  aud  ceilings,  either  plain,  or  beau- 
tifully designed  in  patent  solid  Swiss  parquetry  (a 
mosaic  of  different  coloured  woods),  and  so  accurately 
constructed,  including  doors  and  windows,  &c.,  as  to 
be  fixed  in  a few  days,  either  permanently,  or  so  as 
to  be  removed  elsewhere.  These  chalets  are  well 
ventilated,  cool  in  summer,  aud  warm  in  winter,  and 
ready  for  immediate  habitation  and  sleeping  iu,  free 
from  the  disagreeable  annoyance  of  wet  plaster  or 
new  paint. 

The  several  designs  for  the  Portable  Swiss  Chalets 
are  picturesque  in  outline,  aud  consist  of  the  bold 
projecting  roof,  terminating  in  cantalivcrs,  fret- 
worked  valance  aud  cornices ; the  perforated  balconies 
and  staircases  supported  by  numerous  detached 
columns  of  elegant  shape  at  regular  distances,  while 
the  light  aud  transparent  dark  brown  tints  of  these 
structures  are  relieved  by  elaborate  and  richly  carved 
ornaments,  interspersed  with  small  quantities  of 
bright  colours,  altogether  combine  to  give  a remark- 
able appearance  of  lightness,  airiness,  and  delicacy, 
admirably  adapted  for  embellishing  the  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds — for  heightening  aud  harmonizing 
with  the  fine  effect  of  wood  aud  water — for  con- 
trasting with  the  bolder  outline  of  mountain  and 
waterfall — and  for  agreeing  with  the  adjacent  objects, 
while  adorning,  from  different  points,  the  surround- 
ing scenery. 

While  those  buildings  oiler  to  the  landscape 
gardener  the  means  of  embellishment, — as  by  admit- 
ting of  a great  variety  of  forms  they  may  be 
adapted  to  almost  any  kind  of  scenery, — they 
offer  the  advantages  of  exceeding  portability  and 
considerable  economy : the  prices,  for  example,  of 
the  Portable  Swiss  Chalets,  for  summer-houses  and 
porters’  lodges,  being  from  £50  to  £100  each  ; while 
complete  and  highly  ornamented  houses  are  executed 
at  very  small  cost,  when  we  regard  the  interesting 
nature  of  the  structure,  and  its  many  conveniences. 

Varieties  of  form  and  colour  in  the  woods  enables 
the  architect  to  produce  many  novel  effects ; and  in 
internal  arrangement  the  utmost  amount  of  elegance 
may  be  secured  in  the  walls  and  floors  of  the  several 
apartments.  These  buildings  are  all  constructed  in 
Switzerland,  and  sent  packed  in  cases,  complete,  to 
this  country  : they  can  then  be  forwarded  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  erected  in  a few  days, 
being  at  once  ready  for  habitation. 

It  will  be  at  once  obvious,  that  these  “ buildings” 
will  be  desirable  for  very  many  purposes — other 
than  those  to  which  we  have  made  slight  reference : 
one  object  in  this  brief  notice  is  to  direct  attention 
to  the  subject,  in  order  that  persons  requiring  elegant 
auxiliaries  of  the  kind,  may  make  the  further  in- 
quiries that  will  be  desirable.  They  may  form,  from 
what  we  have  written,  some  idea  of  their  character, 
and  their  practicability.  Few  more  useful  sugges- 
tions for  improving  small  demesnes  have  been  of 
late  promulgated;  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be 
largely  adopted. 

The  first  Portable  Swiss  Chalet  is  erected  at  Tulse 
Hill,  where,  by  the  permission  of  the  proprietor,  it  can 
be  inspected,  every  Wednesday,  from  two  till  six 
o’clock,  orders  being  previously  obtaiued  from  the 
Messrs.  Arrowsmith,  of  Bond  Street. 
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BRITISH  ARTISTS : 

THEIR  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER, 

WITH  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  XXXVII.— WILLIAM  ETTY,  R.A. 

few  mouths  ago  we  conducted  our  readers  to  the 
tomb  of  William  Etty,  a picturesque  and  quiet  spot 
in  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  ancient  city  of  York, 
whither  he  had  retired  for  a few  weeks  only 
prior  to  his  death,  in  the  hope  of  passing  the  even- 
ing of  his  life  apart  from  the  turmoil  of  our  great 
metropolis,  its  “ night-fogs,  and  heated  Life- 
Academies.”  Most  reluctantly,  however,  did  he 
separate  himself  from  old  acquaintances,  and  old 
associations  : so  long  as  he  remained  in  London,  | 
so  surely  would  he  be  found  in  the  schools  of 
- the  Academy,  even  when  illness  and  ex- 
/ hauslion  almost  prevented  his  ascending  the  steps  of  the  edifice: 

“ If  I am  to  die,”  he  would  sometimes  say,  “ I may  as  well 
die  at  the  Academy  as  at  home.”  And  even  after  his  return  to 
his  native  place,  for  which  he  always  entertained  the  warmest  altach- 
j/]\  '1  ment,  his  thoughts  and  fondest  desires  were  with  that  he  had  left : — 

1 • “My  place  in  London,”  he  wrote  to  a friend,  “ of  which  I love  in 
• m l my  heart  every  stick,  hole,  and  corner,  seems  to  have  done  its  work: 
there,  at  the  end  of  Buckingham  Street,  in  the  upper  set  of 
chambers,  I have  enjoyed  happiness  and  peace  for  upwards  of  twenty-one 

years Fifty  years  it  is  since  I left  this  dear  old  city,  and  my  dear 

father  and  mother,  to  go  among  strangers.  lie  has  blessed  me  during  that 
long  period,  and  brought  me  back  in  peace  to  within  a stone’s  throw  of 


where  I was  born.  ...  I have  returned, bless  God!  with  fame,  and  unblemished 
reputation,  and  a fortune  large  enough,  or  small  enough,  for  all  my  moderate 
wants.”* 

In  the  Art- Journal  for  1849  appeared  a concise  biographical  sketch  of 
Etty’s  life,  written  by  the  artist  six  or  eight  months  only  before  his  death  : it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  we  should  now  go  over  the  ground  so  well  described  by 
himself;  our  columns  will  be  better  occupied  by  the  narration  of  such  matters 
— so  far,  that  is,  as  they  present  points  of  interest — as  he  refrained  from  touch- 
ing upon,  and  by  referring  to  some  of  his  principal  pictures. 

Etty  was  born  in  1787,  was  apprenticed  to  a letter-press  printer,  at  Hull, 
whom  he  served  for  “seven  full  years  faithfully  and  truly,  and  worked  at  the 
busiuess  three  weeks  as  a journeyman  : but  I had  such  a busy  desire  to  be  a 
painter,  that  the  last  years  of  my  servitude  dragged  on  most  heavily.  I counted 
the  years,  days,  weeks,  aud  hours,  till  liberty  should  break  my  chains,  and  set 
my  struggling  spirit  free.  . . . Seven  long  years  I patiently  bided  my  time,  but 
the  iron  xoent  into  my  soul ; and  I now  even  sometimes  dream  I am  a captive, 
but  wake  and  find  it  luckily  but  a dream.”f  In  1805,  he  came  up  to  London, 
entered  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
task  of  becoming  a painter.  Eleven  years  were  passed  in  this  effort,  but  he 
failed — at  least,  in  the  eyes  of  the  critics  and  Art-patrons — of  accomplishing 
his  purpose,  exhibiting  annually,  from  1811,  at  the  British  Institution  aud  the 
Academy,  yet  unsuccessful  in  attracting  much  favourable  notice:  still,  as  his 
biographer,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  remarks,  lie  was  all  the  while,  “ laying  the  foundation 
of  that  extensive  knowledge  of  the  human  figure,  male  and  female,  which  the 

practice  of  so  many  years  of  pains  and  studies  must  give In  early  life,  he 

has  been  outdone  by  scores  of  clever  young  artists, — just  as  the  early  poems  ot 
Wordsworth  (those  previous  in  date  to  the  “ Lyrical  Ballads”)  are  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  lirst-fruils  of  poets  not  ultimately  exerting  a tithe  of  his 
influence  on  the  hearts  of  men.  Genius  is  slower  in  its  education  than  talent. 
With  the  latter,  education  consists  in  acquiring  dextrous  accomplishments 
from  without ; with  genius,  in  the  development  of  creative  power  from  within. 
There  were  other  causes  to  account  for  the  extreme  slowness  of  Etty’s  progress 
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good  colouring  so  long.  But  now,  having  my  eyes  open,  I trust  I shall  ever 
be  alive  to  its  importance  ; not  go  on  painting  over  and  over  again,  every  time 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  error,  but  endeavour  to  make  every  part  of  my 
work  tell ; nor  do  over  to-night  what  1 did  last  night.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1816  Etty  took  a hasty  journey  into  Italy,  visiting 
Bologna,  Milan,  and  Florence:  his  thoughts,  however,  were  too  much  occupied 
with  an  “affair  of  the  heart  ” to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  even 
a hurried  inspection  of  the  Italian  galleries  of  Art.  “ I feel  so  lonely,”  he 
writes  to  his  brother  Walter,  “it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  happy;  and  if  not 
happy,  I cannot  apply  vigorously  to  my  studies I think  there  are  suf- 

ficient fine  pictures  in  England  to  study  from.” 

Three  more  years  rolled  away,  leaving  Etty  still  among  the  “ unknown:”  but 
a little  picture,  entitled  “ Pandora,”  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  the 
spring  of  1820,  drew  attention  to  the  artist ; and  another,  the  “ Coral  Finders,” 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  iu  the  same  year,  brought  him  more  prominently  into  ■ 
notice  ; the  latter  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Tompkinson,  piano-forte  manu-  | 
facturer,  at  the  artist’s  modest  price  of  £30  ; in  1849,  at  the  sale  of  the  collection, 
by  Christie  and  Manson,  of  the  late  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  York,  one  of  Etty’s  early 
patrons,  it  brought  370  guineas : this  graceful  and  poetical  composition  was  j 
engraved  in  the  Art-Journal  for  1848.  Among  other  collectors  whom  the 
“Coral  Finders  ” had  attracted  was  the  late  Sir  Francis  Frceling,  who  at  once 
commissioned  Etty,  on  finding  that  this  picture  was  sold,  to  paint  him  another,  ! 
similar  in  subject:  the  artist  selected  that  of  “ Cleopatra  arriving  in  Cilicia;” 


it  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1821,  and  left  the  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  public  that  a great  artist  was  rising  up  among  them.  “The  price 
received  by  the  painter,”  says  Mr.  Gilchrist,  “ for  his  second  master-piece,  has 
been  stated  to  have  been  200  guineas  ; it  was,  I believe,  a much  smaller  sum :” 
a few  years  ago,  Mr.  Labouchere  paid  1 000  guineas  for  it. 

In  1822,  another  journey  to  Italy  is  undertaken.  He  was  absent  two  years, 
studying  and  copying  many  of  the  finest  pictures  of  the  great  masters  in  the 
galleries  of  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  and  especially  of  Venice,  amid  difficulties 
and  discomforts  sufficient  to  curb  the  enthusiasm  of  any  but  the  most  earnest 
and  persevering  artist ; his  rapidity  of  execution,  and  his  masterly  translation, 
of  the  chef -d' oeuvres  of  Italy  called  forth  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
modern  artists  of  that  country:  “ He  paints,”  one  exclaimed,  “with  the  fury  of  a 
devil,  and  the  sweetness  of  an  angel.”  The  Academy  of  Florence  elected  honor- 
ary Academician  the  “English  Tintoret,”  a surname  the  Florentines  gave  him. 

One  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  so  poetic  a mind  as  Etty’s  did  not  lead 
him  to  leave  some  lasting  and  instructive  record  of  his  foreign  travels, — some 
relation  of  the  impressions  it  received  from  what  he  saw  both  in  nature  and 
in  Art,— some  fruits  of  his  experience  in  the  study  of  the  great  painters  of 
Italy  : he  might  have  given  to  the  world  many  valuable  remarks  on  them  and 
their  works — such  information  as  one  only  who  is  a true  artist,  and  imbued 
with  kindred  feelings,  could  give.  Unhappily  for  all  but  himself,  he  was 
unwilling  to  devote  to  the  pen  any  portion  of  the  time  he  had  dedicated  to  the 
pencil : his  object  was  to  paint,  not  to  write  ; how  he  would  have  accomplished 
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the  latter,  if  so  inclined,  is  proved  from  the  few  fragments  of  his  correspondence, 
and  from  the  entries  iu  his  diary,  which  we  find  in  the  volumes  of  his 
biographer.  “ Venice,  dear  Venice  ! ” he  writes  twenty-five  years  after  his  first 
visit  to  the  city,  “ thy  pictured  glories  haunt  my  fancy  now  ! . . . . Tower  and  j 
campanile,  rising,  like  exhalations,  from  the  bosom  of  the  Lagunes, — the  Queen  j 
of  Isles!  1 hear  the  bells  from  the  towers  thereof : I ‘mark  well  her  bul-  ; 
warks.’  The  gondola  glides — the  dark  gondola.  Stanzas  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
are  sung  beneath  my  window.  The  scene  enchants  me,  even  on  a dull  day 

in  November The  suu  of  her  glories  has  set,  yet  has  left  a splendour  I 

in  her  firmament  after-ages  must  admire.  We  should  do  well  to  imitate 
that  magnificent  spirit,  which,  with  similar  riches,  similar  power,  caused  | 
palaces  to  rise  from  a sand-bank,  peopled  them  with  statues,  embellished  them 
with  pictures.  Ye  rich  East  Indians,  ye  civic  and  corporate  bodies  of  London,  1 
do  that  for  the  beautiful  Muse  the  Venetians  have  done  before,  and  she  will  bid  | 
a wreath  eternal  blossom  on  your  brows.”  From  Rome  he  writes,  in  1822  : — 
“I  have  been  to  visit  the  convent  of  Capuchins,  to  see  a fine  Guido,  ‘The  Arch- 
angel Michael  binding  the  Devil  for  a thousand  years.’  Evans” — his  com- 
panion— “ took  me  through  the  convent  to  its  expansive  gardens,  commanding 
fine  views  of  Rome,  and  the  mountains  around.  The  sun  was  declining  in  the 
west,  and  shed  a flood  of  liquid  gold  over  the  whole.  The  lofty  palm-trees  and 
dark  cypress,  the  shady  walks  of  the  Lndoviso  Gardens ; above  all,  the  deep 
silence  that  reigned  around,  broken  only  by  the  wild  and  melancholy  notes 
of  an  Italian  air, — a gardener  was  singing  while  at  work  in  the  orange-groves 


of  a neighbouring  villa, — were  extremely  impressive.  I shall  never  forget  it. 
The  calm,  tranquil  life  of  a recluse, 

* The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot,’ 

seems  to  have  in  it  something  very  delightful.  I said  to  Evans,  ‘ I have  a good 
mind  to  turn  friar,  and  leave  that  world  which  gives  me  naught  but  disap- 
pointment.” He  was  at  this  time  under  great  depression  of  spirits,  arising 
from  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  a love-suit.  He  had  prior  to  his  departure 
from  England,  formed  a second  attachment,  which,  like  the  first,  and  others 
that  followed — for  Etty  was  frequently  “ in  love,”  a weakness  he  often  acknow- 
ledged— turned  out  unsuccessfully : he  lived  and  died  a bachelor. 

Here  and  there  only  do  we  gather  from  his  correspondence  any  comments  on 
the  Italian  galleries.  Writing  from  Florence  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  he  says  : 
“ You,  I am  sure,  must  have  been  much  struck  with  the  Tintorets  here,  in  the 
Academy,  Ducal  Palace,  &c. ; his  ‘Last  Judgment,’  ‘Crucifixion,’  small 
‘ St.  Agnes’ — a sweet  and  carefully  painted  picture.  What  a glorious  group  that 
is  we  see  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  ! Really,  for  composition,  for  pathos,  appro- 
priate and  harmonious  combination  of  hues,  and  great  executive  power,  I have 
never  seen  it  eicelled,  rarely  equalled.  The  poetry  of  his  ‘Last  Judgment,’ 
the  hues,  the  teeming  richness  of  composition, — figures  whirled  in  all  possi- 
bilities of  action  and  foreshortening, — excite  astonishment  at  his  powers  that 
does  not  easily  subside.”  Again  addressing  Sir  Thomas,  from  Mantua,  he  speaks 
thus  of  the  works  there  by  Giulio  Romano  : — “ That  chamber  of  Psyche,  how 
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novel,  classical,  every  way  extraordinary  ! it  is  a treat  to  lind  a scries  of  pictures 
that  handles  classical  subjects  in  so  learned  and  antique  a style,  after  being  de- 
luged with  saints,  martyrs,  and  Virgin  Marys  by  thousands.  The  imagination 
revels  in  his  poetic  landscapes.  His  giants  intimidate,  llis  females,  though 
voluptuous  in  the  extreme,  have  an  air  of  greatness  truly  Roman.  What  fore- 
shortening in  the  ceiling!  With  breathless  caution  his  Acis  and  Galatea  eye 
the  sleeping  Polyphemc.  What  beautiful  composition,  boundless  fancy  ! His 
monsters  how  monstrous  ! His  fauns,  satyrs,  the  beings  of  antiquity  and  Bacchic 
revel.  There  are  some  in  another  room,  of  the  Lapithrc  and  Centaurs  rushing 
out,  and  engaged  in  battle,  without  exception  the  most  beautiful  knots  of  com- 
position I ever  saw.  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle  are  before  him:  ’tis  only  j 
they.  He  and  Poussin  seem  to  me  the  only  men  who  have  painted  Antiquity.” 

These  fragments  of  writing,  disjointed  and  rhapsodical  as  they  are,  will  serve  j 
to  show  the  “ inner  mind  ” of  the  painter,  and  the  character  given  to  it  by  his  I 
observant  faculties.  His  descriptive  powers  were  evidently  of  no  mean  order, 
and,  with  some  training  in  the  school  of  literature,  they  might  have  been  turned 
to  an  account  profitable  to  himself  and  others.  We  will  now  return  with  him 
to  England,  and  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  many  pictures  that  resulted  from 
his  foreign  travel, — those,  especially,  we  have  selected  for  engraving. 

Who  that  saw  the  magnificent  collection  of  Etty’s  works  which  the  Society 


of  Arts  gathered  within  its  rooms  at  the  Adclphi,  in  the  summer  of  1849,  a lew 
mouths  only  before  his  death,  did  not  feel  almost  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the 
gorgeous  display  presented  to  the  eye?  Certainly,  never  in  the  Art  history  of 
this  country  was  there  a more  brilliant  exhibition,  from  the  mind  and  hand  of  a 
single  painter,  offered  to  our  homage  and  admiration ; and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  like  was  ever  seen  elsewhere,  in  any  period  of  time.  Among  them 
was  there  not  one  which  attracted  more  notice  than  “Tiie  Combat:  Woman 
pleading  for  the  VANQUISHED,”  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1825,  the 
year  after  his  return  from  the  continent.  What  a noble  composition  is  this! — 
how  finely  does  it  illustrate  what  the  painter  aimed  at— the  “ beauty  of  Mercy!” 
There,  too,  the  kindred  subject—"  Benaiah,  David’s  chief  Captain  “ both,” 
to  borrow  a passage  from  an  excellent  article  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  upon  the  exhibition  at  the  Society  of  Ai  ls,  “ both  equally  great 
in  their  several  kinds : for  power,  for  what  may  be  called  the  expression,  the 
eloquence  of  Action,  and  for  general  distinctive  character ; for  grandeur  of 
manner  and  drawing,  and  for  nobility  of  colour,  l'he  right  character  of  force 
— quite  unexaggerated — in  the  combatants,  in  both  pictures,  and  the  form,  and 
appropriateness  of  form  and  sentiment,  of  the  woman  in  the  ‘Mercy,’  with  its 
tender  beauty  and  serious  grace,  are  of  pre-eminent  truth  and  effectiveness.  The 
‘Joan  of  Arc’  somewhat  declines  before  such  triumphs  as  these;  in  some 


degree  representing  the  general  variance  of  attainment  from  his  earlier  lime, 
accompanying  the  painter’s  latter  years  of  practice.” 

“Ulysses  and  the  Syrens”  is  another  of  Etty’s  great  pictures  to  which 
every  lover  of  Art— and  particularly  of  English  Art— will  point  with  exultation: 
“ it,”  says  the  writer  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  “ stands  a very  august  epic- 
in  its  thoughtfully  suggestive  and  poetic  general  conception ; in  the  composi- 
tion ; in  the  eloquence  of  landscape,  of  near  rocks  and  approaching  thunder- 
clouds ; in  the  detailed  treatment  of  that  dread  feature,  the  bleached  bones  and 
yet  decaying  persons  of  the  victims  of  the  place,  strewed  around, — one,  with 
the  last  fascinated  expression  yet  resting  on  his  face ; in  the  three  grandly  dis- 
criminated, nobly  painted  Syrens  themselves;  iu  the  varied,  strongly  dramatic 
action  of  the  ship’s  company, — some  withholding  the  beebarmed,  infatuated 
Listener  ; some  laying  hands  to  the  rigging,  some  to  the  helm,— all  energy  and 
action  to  escape  from  the  fearful  shore.” 

That  Etty  was  a true  poet,  none,  we  believe,  who  understand  and  appreciate 
the  poetry  of  Art,  will  be  disposed  to  deny;  not,  indeed,  one  of  those  whose 
mind  loves  to  trace  out  and  describe,  with  delicacy  of  perception,  what  is 
minute,  secret,  and  of  comparatively  minor  significance ; but  as  “a  conceiver 
of  beautiful  and  subtile  thoughts,  sometimes  severe  and  religious— in  the  large 
sense  of  the  word— sometimes  dreamy,  luxurious,  vague ; as  a realizer  of  deep 


true  feeling  ; as  an  interpreter  of  somewhat  of  the  glory  of  God’s  nature ; as  an 
achiever  of  the  highest  purely  artistic  greatness,— of  design,  manner,  and,  above 
all,  of  colour,  he  must  take  a rare  and  elevated  rank  among  painters  of  all  time. 
As  an  example— one  of  the  finest,  too— of  his  poetically-constituted  mind,  we 
would  point  out  his  “Youth  and  Pleasure,”  in  the  Vernon  Collection  an  alle- 
gorical  conception  in  which  every  figure  expresses  an  idea  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing. On  a much  smaller  scale,  yet  exhibiting  equally  with  the  other  poetic 
feeling  and  significance,  elevating  the  picture  into  a class  of  works  pf  original 
thought  and  purpose,  we  would  instance  the  “Cupid  in  a Shell,  a subject 
which  the  artist  painted  more,  than  once,  but  in  each  case  differently  treated. 
Our  engraving  is  taken  from  a little  gem  painted  by  Ettv,  in  1846  for  Mr. 
Alderman  Spiers,  of  Oxford,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  lor  the  loan  of  the  picture 
to  be  engraved  for  this  notice.  . 

■Whatever  opinion  may  now  be  formed  by  Etty’s  donntrymen  of  Ins  genius 
1 and  we  are  far  from  thinking  that,  nationally,  we  estimate  it  as  we  ought— a 
time  will  most  assuredly  come  when  his  name  and  his  works  will  take  rank  with 
I those  of  the  great  men  who  were  before  him — only  by  the  accident  of  birth. 

1 It  has  been  truly  said  that  “ his  style  is  one  of  exquisite  subtlety  and  delicacy, 
being  a successful  effort  to  graft  the  beauties  of  the  Italian  on  the  stamina  of 
I the  English  school.” 
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illustrations  to  Young’s  “ Night  Thoughts.”  In  the 
note  of  his  arrival,  written  to  Flaxman,  he  says, — 
“ Felpham  is  a sweet  place  for  study,  because  it  is 
more  spiritual  than  London.  Heaven  opens  here 
on  all  sides  her  golden  gates  : her  windows  are  not 
obstructed  by  vapours ; voices  of  celestial  inhabit- 
ants are  more  distinctly  heard,  and  their  forms 
more  distinctly  seen.”  This  mysticism  assumes  a 
more  decided  lone,  as  he  continues, — “ I am  more 
famed  in  heaven  for  my  works  than  I could  well 
conceive;”  and  then  adds, — “In  my  brain  are 
studies  and  chambers  filled  with  books  and  pictures 
of  old,  which  I wrote  and  painted  in  ages  of 
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eternity,  before  my  mortal  life;  and  those  works 
are  the  delight  and  study  of  archangels.  "Why, 
then,  should  I be  anxious  about  the  riches  or 
fame  of  mortality  ?”  lie  believed  that  the  spirits 
of  the  great  departed  held  converse  with  him,  and 
he  actually  sketched  their  forms  as  they  appeared 
before  him.  It  was  the  spirit  of  his  beloved  brother 
Robert  that  directed  him,  so  he  said,  to  engrave 
the  plates  to  his  poems  in  their  original  method  of 
execution  and  colour.  But  one  of  his  most  bizarre 
visions  was  the  ghost  or  spiritualization  of  a flea, 
which  he  depicted  in  a scaly  armour  of  green  and 
gold,  with  a cup  to  hold  blood  in  one  hand,  a dry, 
eager  eye,  and  a formidable  mouth,  thirstily  open- 


ing, and  displaying  a sharp  tongue  quivering  in 
anxiety  for  its  sanguinary  meal.  This  extraordi- 
nary fancy,  after  he  had  sketched  it,  passed  into 
the  hands  ot  the  late  John  Varley,  a fellow-artist 
and  friend,  and  our  cut  is  copied  from  the  head  of 
this  portentous  monster. 

After  residing  three  years  at  Felpham,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  aud  lodged  at  17,  South  Moltou 
Street,  where  he  soou  afterwards  published  his 
“Jerusalem,”  the  maddest  of  all  bis  inventions.  The 
desigus  are  one  hundred  in  number,  and  for  them, 
when  tinted,  he  charged  25  guineas.  The  public 
cared  not  for  such  dreams,  aud  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  have  completed  another  scries  of  twenty- 
one  plates,  to  illustrate  the  book  of  Job,  but  for  the 
kind  aid  of  his  brother-artist,  Linnell.  In  1S09  lie 
opened  an  exhibition  of  his  works,  of  which  he 
printed  a catalogue  as  wild  iu  its  words  as  they 
"ere  in  ideas.  The  public  were  naturally  mystified 
over  such  pictures  as  “the  Spiritual  form  of  Pitt 
guiding  Behemoth;”  particularly  when  they  were 
told  the  artist  had  been  taken  in  a vision  to  the 
ancient  republics  of  Asia,  and  had  seen  those 
wonderful  originals  called  in  sacred  Scriptures  the 
cherubim,”  and  that  he  “ endeavoured  to  emulate 
the  grandeur  of  those  seen  in  his  vision,  and  to 
apply  it  to  modern  times  on  a smaller  scale.” 

Blake’s  last  residence,  when  an  old  man,  was  at 
No.  3,  Fountain  Court,  Straud  ; lie  expired  in  the 
back  room  of  the  first  floor,  on  August  12,  1827, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-nine.  '’Ou  his  death- 
bed he  persevered  in  his  art,  and,  propped  up  by 
pillows,  continued  his  designs  to  Dante,  affection- 
ately tended  by  his  wife ; one  time  he  suddenly 
ceased  sketching  his  favourite  angels  to  delineate 
her  features,  “for  you  have  ever  been  an  angel  to 
me,”  said  the  dyiug  man.  It  was  his  last  work  ; 
he  lay  dreaming  on,  and  the  moment  of  his  death 
was  not  perceived.  He  was  buried  in  Bunliill- 
fields  Cemetery,  about  25  feet  from  the  north  wall, 
numbered  80.  No  stone  marks  the  spot : a visionary 
life  of  labour  aud  privation  has  been  ended  iu  au 
obscure  grave. 

For  the  illustrations  to  Dante  he  had  completed 
nearly  one  hundred  drawings,  and  had  engraved 
seven  plates.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  author  was 
so  great  that,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  he  learned 
the  Italian  language  to  more  fully  enjoy  his  works. 
How  he  could  interpret  the  great  poet’s  vision  our 
cut  must  show.  It  illustrates  the  thirty-second 
canto  of  the  “Iuferno,”  descriptive  of  the  “frozen 
circle,”  where  the  spirits  of  the  condemned  arc — 

“ Blue  pinch’d  and  shrined  in  ice.” 

The  earthly  visitant  is  told  to  take — 

“ Good  heed  thy  soles  do  tread  not  on  the  heads 
Of  thy  poor  brethren." 

The  icy  sea  freezes  into  oblivion  many  of  “ the  great 
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TOMBS  OF  ENGLISH  ARTISTS. 

No.  7.— WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Few  persons  could  look  upon  the  portrait  prefixed 
to  Blake’s  illustrations  of  Biair’s  “ Grave,”  without 
wishing  to  know  something  of  the  artist  there 
pictured ; that  solid,  well-formed  face,  that  expan- 
sive forehead,  that  firm  mouth,  dreamy  eye,  and 
thoughtful  eyebrow,  could  belong  to  no  common 
man.  The  knowledge  will  reward  the  inquirer,  for 
probably  the  world  of  Art  can  scarcely  yield  a 
parallel  to  "William  Blake.  Life  with  him  was 
a long  struggle  with  spiritualism,  which  at  last 
completely  mastered  him,  aud  the  records  of  his 
last  years  are  entirely  composed  of  his  supposed 
supernatural  experiences. 

Blake’s  father  was  a hosier — an  unpoetic  trade 
for  a son  who,  at  the  earliest  age,  began  to  draw', 
and  to  compose  verses,  so  he  was  apprenticed  to  Basire 
the  engraver.  He  worked  hard  as  if  at  a trade,  but 
all  his  spare  hours  were  devoted  to  allowing  his 
imaginatiou  full  scope  in  making  drawings,  and 
elucidating  them  by  verse,  to  be  hung  in  his 
mother’s  room,  for  she  it  was  who  first  fostered  his 
love  of  Art.  He  soon  afterwards  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Flaxman  aud  Stothard,  both  men  of 
gentle  and  poetic  minds,  and  they  introduced  him 
to  many  useful  friends.  It  was  at  the  expense  of 
Flaxman  and  his  early  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew, 
that  Blake’s  first  work,  “ The  Songs  of  Innocence,” 
was  published.  But  such  works  arc  “caviare  to 
the  million,”  aud  Blake  toiled  on  with  his  graver 
for  bread,  employed  daily  in  uncongcuial  drudgery, 
lmt  enjoying  all  his  extra  hours  in  noting  down  his 
thoughts  in  sketches  or  verse.  He  had  married  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  a happier  match  was 
never  made,  for  his  wife  seemed  specially  created 
for  him;  she  idolised  his  genius,  she  was  uncom- 
plaining over  the  poverty  of  their  lot,  she  believed 
in  his  spiritualisms,  and  her  thoughts  and  actions 
were  all  devoted  to  his  happiness.  Few,  indeed, 
are  the  instances  of  such  conjugal  affection  as  Blake 
enjoyed ; that,  and  his  day-dreaming,  made  up  a life 
of  great  happiness  to  him,  and  it  was  all  that  either 
cared  for.  As  an  engraver  he  was  but  little  em- 
ployed, but  a guinea  a week  was  considered  ample 
by  him  for  subsistence,  and  he  preferred  that  some 
leisure  should  be  taken  for  his  own  ideal  pictures. 
Iu  all  these  works  there  is  great  originality  of  con- 
ception, and  much  poetic  design,  but  it  is  mixed 
with  bad  drawing  aud  ineffective  engraving.  They 
are  productions  of  undoubted  genius,  but  it  is 
genius  unregulated  by  the  rules  of  Art. 

Blake’s  happiest  days  were  passed  in  the  employ 
of  Hayley  the  poet ; while  living  near  him  in 
a cottage  at  Felpham,  in  Sussex,  he  engraved  the 
plates  for  his  edition  of  Cowper,  as  well  as  his 


original  designs  for  Hayley’s  “ Ballads  fouuded  on 
anecdotes  relating  to  Auimals.”  In  a copy  of  the 
latter  work,  which  once  belonged  to  T.  Park,  the 
bibliographer  (now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer), 
he  has  written  this  note: — “These  ballads  were 
written  to  show  off  the  erratic  genius  of  Blake, 
who  tries  to  out-Fuselize  Fuseli.  Mr.  Hayley  is  an 
enthusiastic  patron  of  Blake.”  The  plates  to  this 
book  are  the  best  examples  of  Blake’s  ability, 
as  they  possess  good  general  effect  and  careful 
engraving.  It  was  Flaxman  who  had  introduced 
him  to  Hayley,  finding  he  had  been  paid  so  miser- 
ably by  Edwards,  the  bookseller,  for  his  marginal 


of  old  ;”  the  rocks  are  composed  of  petrified  huma- 
nity, and  the  lurid  sky  sweeps  like  a pall  over  Lethe  : 
you  feel  the  drear  nature  of  the  poet’s  scene  more 
fully  as  you  study  Blake’s  pictured  realization. 

These  seven  plates  were  never  published,  only  a 
few  proofs  were  taken  off  for  Blake’s  own  use.  All 
of  them  are  iu  an  unfinished  state ; in  some  in- 
stances the  figures  are  slightly  scratched  on  the 
copper  with  a dry  point,  and  the  burr  remains  on 
the  lines.  With  much  that  is  grand  and  poetic, 


there  is  mixed  in  these  designs  many  horrible  ima- 
ginings, and  some  faults  of  drawing.  They  are 
unfinished,  and  must  therefore  be  judged  for  their 
conception  only  : all  are  marked  by  that  strong  ori- 
ginality which  characterised  their  author,  and  made 
him  unlike  any  other  artist.  His  works  are  now  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  the  illustrated  books  of  poetry  particu- 
larly so ; but  there  is  so  much  beauty,  fancy,  and 
simplicity  in  them,  that  they  deserve  to  be  known. 

F.  W.  Fairholt. 


BOTANY, 

AS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  ART-MANUFACTURE. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  DRESSER, 

LECTURER  ON  ARTISTIC  HOT  ANY  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Part  VIII. 

Having  how  noticed  the  parts  which  are  discover- 
able in  the  vegetable  organism,  and  the  members 
of  which  it  is  composed,  we  can  at  once  enter 
into  a consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  varied 
effects  produced  by  certain  parts  of  the  vegetable 
structure,  and  this  we  shall  do,  first  in  a purely 
ornamental  point  of  view.  As  this  view  has  several 
aspects,  we  shall  first  regard  the  flowers  of  plants 
ns  natural  ornaments  sprinkled  over  the  field  of 
nature,  and  therefore  consider  them  ns  powderings 
(insulated  small  ornaments  which  are  repeated).  We 
think  wc  are  justified  in  considering  those  flowers 
which  have  a star-like  effect  in  this  light,  as  this  is 
certainly  the  effect  produced  by  these  floral  gems ; 
indeed,  their  positive  colours  at  once  produce  this 
effect : for  example,  take  the  common  Primrose ; 
here  the  leaves  arc  green,  the  same  colour  as  the 
grass  in  which  they  arc  entangled ; they,  therefore, 
are  undistinguisliable  at  a distance : but  the  flowers 
are  pale  and  light,  and  arc  therefore  conspicuous. 
As  the  flower  is  the  only  conspicuous  part,  and  is 
star-like  in  form,  it  appears  as  a light  powdering  on 
a green  background. 

Nothing  need  be  said  in  order  to  show  that 
various  flowers  have  varied  effects ; the  causes  of 
these  diverse  appearances  is  the  question  now  pro- 
posed. To  our  minds  three  things  chiefly  influence 
this,  viz.,  form,  texture,  and  colour,  but  the  former 
only  can  now  be  noticed.  We  have  said  that  only  a 
given  number  of  parts  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  flower,  it  therefore  follows  that  the  diverse 
effects  must  be  the  result  of  modifications  of  these 
organs. 

The  first  of  these  modifications  which  we  may 
notice  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  the  parts. 
Thus  the  flowers  may  be  constructed  on  the  number 
two,  having  but  two  sepals,  two  petals,  and  so  on  ; 
this,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  appears  to 
exist  only  among  the  smaller  developments.  They 
may  be  on  the  number  three,  as  in  the  Spiderwort, 
(Fig.  86,  p.  38),  where  we  have  three  sepals,  three 
petals,  six  stamens,  and  a three  lobed  pistil;  here  they 
produce  a triangular  effect.  Or  on  the  number  four, 
as  in  the  Alchenille  (Fig.  90),  where  we  have  four 
sepals,  four  petals,  four  stamens,  and  a pistil  which 
gives  one  point  iu  the  centre ; here  they  produce  a 


Fig.  90.  *10.91. 

quadrangular  or  square  effect.  Or  on  the  number 
live,  as  in  the  London  Pride  (Fig.  91),  where  wc  have 
five  sepals,  five  petals,  ten  stamens,  and  a central  organ 
or  pistil ; here  the  effect  is  pentagonal.  On  the  num- 
ber six,  seven,  eight,  &c. ; this  necessarily  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  effect 
of  the  organism.  The  point 
which  plays  the  next  powerful 
part  in  the  general  effect  of 
the  powdering  is  probably 
whether  the  parts  are  separate 
or  united.  Thus  the  flower 
of  the  Kalmia  (Fig.  92),  has 
a decidedly  different  effect  to 
•"  that  of  the  London  Pride, 

although  the  number  of  the  parts  coincide.  The 
forms  of  the  parts  must  also  materially  influence 
the  general  effect;  but  to  point  out  these  vari- 
ations is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  pages.  We 
may  just  say  in  passing,  that  the  forms  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  coincide  with  the  forms  of  leaves, 
and  that  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  are 
mere  modifications  of  about  twenty  types ; relative 
to  actual  form  we  can  merely  say,  that  whether  the 
organs  are  pronounced  in  width  or  in  length  mate- 
rially alters  the  effect ; for  if  they  arc  wide,  they 
necessarily  meet  or  overlap,  whereas  if  they  are  long 


and  narrow  there  is  a space  between  the  contiguous 
members.  Whether  the  members  are  entire  or  vari- 
ously cut  up,  also  influences  the  effect  in  a power- 
ful degree  : thus  the  lacerated  petals  of  the  Ragged 
Robin  ( Lychnis ) (Fig.  93),  at  once  gives  a decided 


other  members  of  the  flower : thus  the  stameus  and 
petals  of  the  Nigella  (Love-in-a-mist,  or  Devil-in-a- 
bush)  (Fig.  97),  instead  of  being  arranged  on  the 
number  five,  as  are  the  sepals,  are  disposed  in  eights. 
This,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as  those  struc- 
tures, the  parts  of  which  are  regular  multiples  of 
each  other. 

This  contrast  of  unequal  numbers  occurs  in  the 
common  Borage  (Figs.  98,  99),  but  is  inconspicuous 
save  at  the  back  of  the  corolla  (Fig.  99). 


Fig.  95. 

Fig.  94*. 

in  the  Asclepias  (Fig.  95),  the  petals  and  stamens ; 
in  the  Loudon  Pride  (Fig.  91),  the  petals,  stamens, 
and  pistil ; in  the  Alchenille  (Fig.  90),  the  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  and  pistil ; while  in  the  Passion- 
flower (Fig.  85)  we  have,  added  to  these,  the  coronet 
or  crown. 

Prominence  can  cither  be  given  by  number  or 
magnitude,  or  by  both  combined  : thus  in  the 
Clematis  (Fig.  96)  the  stamens  are  rendered  con- 


Fig.  90. 

spicuous  by  their  number;  iu  the  Spiderwort  (Fig.  86) 
by  their  size  and  hairy  appendages,  and  in  the  Nigella 
(Fig.  97)  by  both  size  and  number;  while  in  the 


Asclepias  (Fig.  95),  the  sizes  of  the  staminal  ap- 
pendages give  prominence  to  them.  In  the  Poppy 
the  petals  are  rendered  prominent  by  their  mag- 
nitude, while  in  the  Currant  they  arc  extremely 
inconspicuous,  owing  to  their  diminutive  character, 
the  sepals  here  being  prominent. 

Having  noticed  the  normal  or  most  general  forms 
of  these  natural  powderings,  we  must  not  pass  on 
without  noticing  exceptions  to  their  usual  formation. 
Sometimes  a diverse  effect  is  given  by  the  number 
of  the  parts  bearing  an  uncertain  relation  to  the 


Fig.  93. 

individual  character  to  this  flower.  The  next  point  i 
worthy  of  notice  is,  the  degree  of  promiuence  given  [ 
to  ihe  various  members  in  virtue  of  their  magni-  j 
tude  and  position.  Thus,  in  the  Pink  (Fig.  94),  the  ( 
only  prominent  organs  in  a top  view  are  the  petals ; | 


Wc  have  now  noticed  simple  powderings,  and 
hence  must  glance  at  the  compound.  Flowers 
of  diverse  characters  are  often  so  aggregated  as 
unitedly  to  form  but  one  compound  star-like  orna- 
ment: thus  the  Marigold,  Sunflower,  Dandelion, 
Chrysanthemum,  and  Coreopsis  (Fig.  100),  are  com- 
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Fig.  100. 

posed  of  a number  of  small  flowers,  so  arranged  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  effect  of  one  ornament,  and  not 
many.  The  florets  (little  flowers)  of  which  these  are 
formed,  differ  in  character  : thus  some  are  all  of  a flat 
nature,  and  incline  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
aggregation,  as  in  the  Dandelion  ; others  are  all  of 
a tubular  nature,  owing  to  the  petals  being  com- 
pletely united,  as  in  the  common  Groundsel ; while 
others  are  a mixture  of  both,  the  central  being  tubu- 
lar, and  those  of  the  circumference  spreading  as  in 
the  Daisy,  annual  Sunflower,  and  Coreopsis  (Fig. 
100).  Then  we  have  another  class  of  diapers 
which  differ  from  the  former,  in  having  their 
two  halves  only  alike,  and  not  being  an  aggre- 
gation of  similar  units.  The  variation  consists 
either  in  the  diverse  degrees  of  the  development 
of  the  parts,  or  in  the  unequal  aggregations,  or 
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unions,  of  the  members.  In  the  Mignonette  (Fig. 
101)  the  petals  are  fully  developed  at  the  apex  of 
the  flower  : thus  the  two  upper  are  much  lacerated,  or 
are  composed  of  numerous  segments,  while  the  lower 


four  are  of  a much  more  simple  and  diminutive 
character,  being  composed  of  but  one  member.  Iu 
the  lopesia  coronata  (Fig.  102)  this  diversity  is 
carried  to  a greater  extent : thus  the  two  superior  or 
upper  petals,  which  assume  a somewhat  eccentric  or 
uncommon  form,  are  alike;  the  next  or  lateral  pair 
are  alike,  and  are  of  the  more 

while  at  the  base  we  have  a 
little  scoop-shaped  member. 
In  the  Alonsoa  elegans  (Fig. 

diverse  magnitudes  cohere, 
giving  rise  to  a gamopetal- 
ous  (united  petals)  corolla. 
Where  this  deviation  takes 
place  in  the  petals,  tire  other 
parts  sympathise  in  the  arrangement : thus  the 
stamens  and  pistil  usually  decline,  while  the  sepals 
usually  stand  midway  between  the  petals. 

Next  we  must  notice  nature’s  diaper  patterns,  or 
those  simple  repeating  patterns,  the  parts  of  which 
are  united.  We  will  merely  figure  one  or  two  of  these, 
as  they  arc  principally  microscopic,  and  it  would  in- 
volve a complete  series  of  new  observations  to  enable 


The  class  of  ornaments  which  we  have  as  yet  no- 
ticed are  such  as  are  complete  in  themselves,  but 
we  must  proceed  to  notice  that  class  which  may  be 
extended  to  an  indefinite  length  without  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  parts  ; we  shall  therefore  begin  with  the 
aspect  of  floral  compositions  when  viewed  laterally, 
— their  side  view.  The  remarks  which  we  made 
relative  to  diversified  effect%  being  produced  in  the 
flower  by  the  numbers  and  magnitude  of  the  parts, 
&c.,  are  equally  applicable  in  this  case,  but  here  the 
effect  is  also  very  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
directions  of  the  parts.  Thus  in  the  Caiaphora  (Fig. 
118),  by  the  upward  tendency  of  the  petals  the 


have  already  been  explained,  therefore  it  now  only 

a 


Fig.  107. 

stamens  arc  almost  concealed,  while  in  the  Nig  ell  a 
hispanica  (Fig.  107),  by  the  sepals  being  reflected,  . 
and  the  petals  being  small,  the  central  organs  become  I 
visible;  and  in  the  Asclepias  (Fig.  74),  by  the  petals  j 
and  sepals  being  recurved,  the  stamens,  with  their  | 
cup-like  appendages,  are  rendered  conspicuous. 
Varieties  of  these  effects  might  be  multiplied  to  an  1 


Fig.  108.  Fig.  109. 

devolves  upon  us  to  figure  one  or  two  varieties  of 
these  vertical  compo- 
sitions, in  order  to 
show  their  perfectly 
ornamental  nature. 
We  have  already  given 
foliaceous  composi- 
tions in  our  sketches 
of  the  developed  leaf- 
bud,  as  well  as  of  the 
germinating  seed,  to 
which  we  add  the  leaf- 
age of  the  Arborvitas 
(Figs.  108,  109) : we 
shall  now  also  give 
the  flower-head  of 
the  Syringa  (F/u/a- 
delphus)  (Fig.  112), 
which  is  a floral  com- 
position ; and  we  have 
already  given  a deline- 
ation of  a spray  of  the 
Jasmine  in  our  second 
paper,  which  contains 
both  flowers  and 
leaves;  we  also  now 
append  a side  and  top 
view  of  an  aggregation 
of  fruits  of  the  Hy- 
pericum (Figs.  110, 
111).  These  patterns 
arc,  however,  of  a 
somewhat  set  charac- 
ter, but  nature  has  not 
left  us  without  the 
more  free — thus  we 
notice  nature’s  run- 
ning patterns  : of  this 
class  the  Convolvulus, 
Hop,  and  Bryony,  fur- 
nish us  with  examples, 
their  free  and  graceful 
manner  having  given 
them  this  character, 
and  (heir  rapid  growth 
entitling  them  to  the 
literal  interpretation 
of  the  designation, 
“running  patterns,” 
or  running  ornaments, 
as  they  will  acquire 
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they  strike  us  at  once  as  running  patterns,  are  mere 
extended  repetitions  of  simple  units  ; therefore,  by 
continuing  the  simple  al- 
ternate, opposite,  or  any 
other  arrangement  of  leaves 
indefinitely,  we  have  a 
running  pattern;  never- 
theless, the  general  idea 
of  these  ornaments  is,  that 
a scries  of  foliaceous  ap- 
pendages are  attached  to  a 
waved  or  curved  stem,  and 
not  to  a straight  one ; this 
it  is  which  stamps  these 
free-growing  plants  with 
this  peculiar  character. 

Having  now  noticed  the 
various  classes  of  orna- 
ments which  arc  set  forth 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
we  just  observe  that  some 
are  adapted  for  upright  or 
vertical  positions — as  are 
erect  ornaments — while 
others  are  pendant:  this 
latter  is  obviously  the 
result  of  the  stem  not  be- 
ing sufficiently  strong  to 
support  its  appendages  in 
an  erect  position;  and  this 
is  a consideration  worthy 

of  attention, — that  if  a thin  stem  has  to  bear  a large 
mass  of  appendages  in  a vertical  position,  it  must 
have  the  appearance  of  great  strength ; on  the  con- 
trary, if  it  is  pendant  it  must  appear  flexible  or  feeble. 


found  among  the  race  of  Orchids,  one  of  which  we 
here  figure  (Fig.  113),  as  well  as  a flower  of  the 


Fig.  113. 

Before  leaving  the  diverse  characters  of  floral 
compositions,  we  must  just  allude  to  the  grotesque, 
though  of  this  part  of  our  subject  it  is  impossible 


Impatiens  gJandulifera  (Figs.  114,  115),  which, 
from  the  extraordinary  forms  of  its  parts,  may  be 
justly  classed  in  this  group. 

We  must,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  the'orna- 


ments  of  nature,  endeavour  to  show  that  all  parts 


Fig.  115. 

to  convey  a just  idea,  in  the  absence  of  colour.  The 
grotesque,  is  brought  about  in  plants  by  the  extra- 
ordinary modifications  of  their  parts ; it  is  chiefly 


of  certain  flowers,  if  properly  understood,  arc  truly 


ornamental,  or  rather  that  each  aggregation  of  floral 
parts  produces  a true  ornament.  In  order  to  verify 


our  assertion,  we  figure  a flower  of  the  Caiaphora, 
with  its  parts : first  we  have  the  front  view  of  the 


flower  (Fig.  110),  second  the  back  (Fig.  117), 
and  third  the  side  view  (Fig.  118) : all  these  are  of 


the  perfect  flower.  Our  next  figure  is  a top  view 
of  the  flower  stripped  of  its  petals  (Fig.  119);  the 


next  the  flower  minus  the  petals,  and  one  whorl 
of  members,  which  form  a coronet  (Fig.  1 20)  : for 


Fig.  123. 


Fig.  124. 


here  there  is  a double  whorl  forming  this  organ. 
Our  next  is  a top  view  of  the  central  organ,  or  pistil 
(Fig.  121).  The  next  is  a side 
view  of  the  flower  minus  the  petals 
(Fig.  122).  The  next  the  flower 
minus  the  petals  and  the  outer 
whorl  of  parts  of  the  coronet 
(Fig.  123).  Our  next  is  stripped 
of  both  of  the  whorls  of  the 
coronets  (Fig.  124);  and  our 
next  of  the  stamens  also  (Fig. 

125).  The  next  is  a section  of 
the  ovary  (Fig.  12fi).  We  leave 
our  readers  to  judge  whether  these 
are  ornaments  or  not.  Here  we 
have  one  section  only.  Had  we 
felt  disposed  to  introduce  various 
sections,  we  might  have  largely 
augmented  the  number  of  orna-  ?§|| 
ments.  This  is  the  result  of  the  f 
flower  in  one  stage;  but  it  may 
quite  as  advantageously  be  used 
during  diverse  stages  of  develop- 
ment, as  from  the  young  bud  to 
the  matured  fruit.  Also  we  have 
given  no  leafage.  The  ornaments  derivable  from  a 
plant  are  well  worth  the  ornameutist’s  attention. 


Fig.  120. 
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THE  STORM. 

W.  Van  dcr  Velde,  the  Younger,  Painter. 

W.  Miller,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  3 ft.  by  1 ft.  10  in. 

Van  der  Vei.de  is  among  the  number  of  foreign 
painters  whom  England  patronized  when  she  had 
few  artists  of  her  own  to  whom  she  could  extend 
her  fostering  care.  Both  he  and  his  father,  who 
was  also  distinguished  as  a marine-painter,  resided 
for  a considerable  time  in  this  country,  and,  it  i3  be- 
lieved, both  died  here:  the  elder  Van  der  Velde  was 
buried  in  St.  James’s  Church  : his  tombstone  bore  the 
following  inscription : — “ Mr.  William  Van  de  Velde, 
Senior,  late  painter  of  sea-fights  to  their  Majesties, 
King  Charles  II.  and  King  James:  died  in  1693.” 

The  younger  Van  der  Velde  was  born  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1633 : his  first  instructor  was  his  father, 
his  second  Simon  de  Vliegcr,  an  eminent  marine- 
painter,  whose  works  were  held  in  great  estimation, 
though  now  they  are  comparatively  little  knowu. 
Under  his  instruction  the  pupil  made  so  great  pro- 
gress as  to  eclipse  the  talents  of  his  master,  and 
also  of  all  his  contemporaries.  When  the  elder  Aran 
der  Velde  was  firmly  established  in  Loudon,  he 
invited  his  son  to  join  him  : his  talents  soon  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  king,  who  settled  on  him  a salary  equal  to 
that  which  the  father  received. 

From  a document  found  among  the  papers  of 
Pepys,  secretary  to  Charles  II.,  and  which  after- 
wards came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Rawlinson,  the 
antiquarian,  it  appears  that  the  younger  Van  der 
Velde  was  employed  to  paint,  or  colour,  the  pictures 
designed  by  his  father.  It  runs  thus  : — 

“ Charles  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c., 
to  our  dear  cousin,  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  rest  of 
our  commissioners  for  executing  the  place  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  Englaud,  greeting. 

“ Whereas  we  have  thought  fit  to  allow  the  salary 
of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  unto  William  van 
de  Velde  the  elder,  for  taking  and  making  draughts 
of  sea-fights,  and  the  like  salary  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  aunum  unto  William  van  de  Velde  the 
younger,  for  putting  the  said  draughts  into  colours, 
for  our  particular  use : our  will  and  pleasure  is,  aud 
we  do  hereby  authorize  and  require  you  to  issue  your 
orders  for  the  present  and  future  establishment  of 
the  said  salaries  to  the  aforesaid  William  van  de 
Velde  the  elder,  and  William  van  de  Velde  the  younger, 
to  be  paid  unto  them,  or  either  of  them,  during  our 
pleasure;  and  for  so  doing  these  our  letters  shall  be 
your  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge. 

“ Given  under  our  privy  seal,  at  our  Palace  of 
Westminster,  the  20th  day  of  February,  in  the  26th 
year  of  our  reign.” 

A recent  biographer,  Mr.  Stanley,  considers  that 
the  majority  of  the  best  cabinet  pictures  of  this 
artist  were  painted  before  he  came  to  England,  from 
the  fact  that  they  represent  Dutch  scenes  almost 
invariably;  but  such  evidence  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive : the  fact  is,  Van  der  Velde  painted  little  else 
at  any  time ; his  coasts,  his  ships,  and  his  sailors, 
are,  so  far  as  our  own  observation  has  extended,  all 
of  his  own  country,  with  very  few  exceptions : and 
the  probability  is,  that  Van  der  Velde  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  sketching  excursions  to  the  Dutch 
coast  from  his  residence  at  Greenwich.  Moreover, 
it  is  well  known  that  he  brought  over  to  England  a 
very  large  number  of  sketches  and  drawings,  from 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  he  painted  many  pictures 
while  residing  here.  These  works  have  found  their 
way  into  every  good  collection  of  foreign  Art  in  the 
country ; they  are  justly  esteemed  for  their  truth  of 
nature  and  for  excellence  of  composition,  and,  gene- 
rally, they  realize  large  prices  when  offered  for  sale. 
As  an  example  of  the  increased  value  of  his  pictures, 
we  may  instance  the  “ View  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Texel,”  in  the  Ellesmere  Collection,  which  is  now- 
valued  at  1000  guineas : in  1766  it  was  sold  for  £80. 

The  picture  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  entitled  “ The  Storm,”  is,  we  believe, 
one  of  those  painted  by  Van  der  Velde  for  his  royal 
patron : the  view  is  taken  from  the  beach,  looking 
seaward  : the  effect  of  the  heavy  clouds  throwing 
their  dark  shadows  on  the  quiet  waters  is  admirably 
show-n.  In  colour  this  work  is  beautifully  clear 
and  transparent. 


Considerable  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
use  of  arsenic  in  paper-hangings — especially  in  the 
very  beautiful  flock  papers  which  arc  much  used  lor 
dining-rooms — from  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Taylor  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Sale  of  Poisons  Bill.  Dr.  Taylor 
stated  that  the  largest  quantity  of  arsenic  used  in 
this  country  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
for  covering  walls.  He  considered  it  very  injurious 
both  to  those  living  in  a house  papered  with  this 
article,  as  well  to  those  employed  in  its  manufac- 
ture. This  evidence,  when  published,  brought  forth 
a reply  from  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Fletcher  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“ The  colour  principally  referred  to  is  the  aceto- 
arsenite  ol'  copper,  commercially  known  as  emerald 
green.  The  chief  advantage  which  the  colour  pos- 
sesses over  others  of  a similar  tint  is  that,  besides 
haviug  greater  brilliancy,  it  is  quite  permanent. 
The  colour,  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length 
of  time,  does  not  fade  in  tint  or  lessen  iu  intensity, 
which  would  necessarily  be  the  case  did  any  evapo- 
ration of  its  constituent  parts  take  place,  though  in 
the  smallest  degree,  especially  as  the  layer  of  colour 
exposed  is  often  very  thin.  Were  it  true  that  such 
evaporation  or  dissemination  went  on,  it  would 
indeed  afford  just  cause  for  alarm,  when  we  reflect 
that  on  the  walls  of  houses  in  this  country  are  dis- 
played some  hundred  millions  of  square  yards  of 
paper,  most  of  which  carries  on  its  surface  a portion 
of  arsenical  colouring  matter : our  books  arc  bouud 
with  paper  or  cloth  so  coloured ; cottous  and  silks, 
woollen  fabrics  and  leather,  are  alike  loaded  with 
it.  Now,  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Taylor,  that  iu  a 
medical  work  an  instance  is  noted  in  which  injury 
has  been  received  by  those  living  in  rooms  deco- 
rated with  these  colours : surely,  were  the  prox- 
imity of  those  colours  injurious,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  search  in  recondite  books  for  the 
registry  of  isolated  cases.  The  fact  of  the  large 
extent  to  which  such  materials  have  always  been 
employed  is  a sufficient  proof  that  there  is  no  danger 
attending  their  use ; moreover,  workmen,  who  have 
been  daily  employed  for  many  years  in  manufactur- 
ing large  quantities  of  these  colours,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  constantly  haudling  them,  arc  in  the  regular 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  though  exposed  also  to 
the  general  influences  of  a chemical  factory.  Let 
blame  be  laid  at  the  right  door,  and  let  the 
public  be  assured  that  it  is  not  the  looking  at  cheer- 
ful walls,  the  lingering  of  brightly  ornamented  books, 
nor  the  wearing  of  tastefully  coloured  clothing,  that 
will  hurt  them,  but  the  dwelling  in  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  and  a continual  dread  of  pure  water,  will.” 

Dr.  Halley,  of  Harley  Street,  replied  to  Mr. 
Fletcher,  by  stating  that  he  had  himself  suffered  in 
health  from  sitting  five  or  six  hours  every  evening 
in  a study  papered  with  a newly-made  rich  emerald- 
green  flock  paper.  Dr.  Halley  states  some  experi- 
ments instituted  by  him  to  determine  the  question 
of  the  volatilization  of  arsenic  from  the  paper,  but 
these  are  sufficiently  in  error,  as  the  following  quo- 
tation will  prove,  to  destroy  his  evidence  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject “ The  air  of  the  room 
was  next  carefully  tested  (by  means  of  sheets  of 
paper  soaked  in  a solution  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver,  a very  delicate  test  fQr  arseuic),  and  distinct 
crystals  of  arsenious  acid”  were  obtained.  Now 
every  chemist  knows  that  the  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver  test  is  the  so-called  Hume’s  test  for  arsenic 
and  that  had  arsenic  been  present  Dr.  Halley  would 
not  have  obtained  crystals  of  arsenious  acid,  which 
are  white,  but  the  yellow  diarsenite  of  silver. 
We  know  from  experience,  that  workmen  are  em- 
ployed for  years  in  the  manufacture  of  Sckeele’s 
green,  and  other  arsenical  colours,  without  suffer- 
ing in  health.  Yet  it  was  thought  possible,  if  we  em- 
ploy, for  purposes  of  illumination,  gas  in  a room 
papered  with  the  arsenical  green  paper,  that  the 
products  of  combustion,  especially  if  the  gas  is  not 
very  pure,  may  act  upon  the  paper,  and  remove 
some  arsenic,  in  a vaporiform  state  from  it.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  ascertained  fact ; but  the  evidence 
that  for  years  we  have  been  employing  such  paper- 
hangings  without  having  discovered  that  any  inju- 
rious effects  resulted  from  their  use,  rather  tends  to 


prove  that  more  alarm  thau  is  necessary  has  been 
excited  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  has  been  taken 
up  by  some  of  our  most  experienced  analytical  che- 
mists,— namely,  by  Dr.  Paul,  by  Mr.  Dugald  Camp- 
bell, and  by  Mr.  Abel,  director  of  the  chemical  esta- 
blishment of  the  War  Department.  The  result  of 
careful  investigations  instituted  by  those  gentlemen 
provesjbeyonddispute,  that  the  arsenical  green  does  not 
evaporate  from  the  surface  of  the  oruameutal  paper. 

Without  detailing  the  experimental  investigations 
of  Dr.  Paul  and  Air.  Dugald  Campbell,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  quote  one  experiment  by 
Mr.  Abel,  and  the  remarks  of  that  chemist  thereon. 

“ In  order  to  furnish  indisputable  proof  that  the 
green  arsenical  colour  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  hangings  is  not  affected  by  air,  even 
when  in  a finely  divided  and  perfectly  unprotected 
condition,  600  grains  of  finely  powdered  emerald 
green  were  uniformly  dispersed  through  a quantity 
of  cotton-wool,  sufficient  to  fill  compactly  a tali 
jar  of  about  a half-gallon  capacity.  A tube,  con- 
nected with  the  test  apparatus,  aud  plugged  with 
cotton-wool,  was  passed  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
and  air  was  drawn  through  the  apparatus  ennii- 
nuoushy  for  one  week,  the  jar  which  contained  (!:e 
emerald  green  being  maintained  at  90  F.  during  a 
portion  of  the  time.  Not  a trace  of  arsenic  was  found 
to  have  been  volatilized  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiment.  It  may,  I think,  be  very  safely  con- 
cluded from  the  experiments  detailed,  added  to 
those  performed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  that  the  possi- 
bility of  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  the 
employment  of  paper  hangings  coloured  with  arse- 
nical pigments  has  been  disproved:  aud  that  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  described,  as  exhibited  by 
persons  who  happen  to  occupy  rooms  hung  with  such 
paper  hangings,  cau  only  be  regarded  as  accidentally 
connected  with  that  circumstance,  and  are  ascribable 
to  other  causes.” 

Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  appeals  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Prussian  government,  in  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  his  conclusions ; one  regulation  is  to  this  effect: — 
“ Green  copper  colours  containing  arsenic  are  not 
allowed  to  be  sold  as  water  or  oil  colours  for 
painting  indoor  work  or  printing  paper  hangings. 
If  found  on  the  premises  of  dealers  in  the  latter 
articles,  they  are  confiscated,  and  the  owner 
punished  with  fine  or  imprisonment.”  Beyond  this, 
Dr.  Taylor  brings  forward  several  cases  iu  which  the 
dust  arising  from  these  and  similar  papers — as  in 
hanging  them,  and  in  cutting  up  green  papers  for 
surrouuding  night-lights — are  known  to  produce 
unpleasant  symptoms.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  emerald  green,  which  is  placed  upon  the  paper- 
hangings  as  a water-colour, may,  when  dry,  be  brushed 
off,  or  removed  from  the  paper  by  merely  mechanical 
means;  but  that  the  statement  of  the  volatiliza- 
tion of  arsenic,  or  of  arsenite  of  copper,  is  quite 
unfounded.  In  several  trials,  involving  nice  chemical 
questions,  which  have  lately  taken  place,  the  public 
have  remarked  the  conflicting  evidence  of  the  scienti- 
fic witnesses  : men,  whose  profession  is  the  elucida- 
tion of  truth,  have  assumed  the  position  of  special 
pleaders — and  they  have  darkened  knowledge  rather 
than  enlightened  those  who  have  sought  their  aid. 
The  discussiou  of  this  arsenic  question  is  another 
example  of  the  same  want  of  honest  purpose.  The 
question  was — Can  arsenite  of  copper  be  removed 
from  paper  hangings,  so  as  to  exert  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  animal  economy?  In  reply,  we  are 
told  that  air  will  uot  remove  it,  that  it  will  not 
volatilize — which  is  not  answering  the  question. 
Although  the  emerald  green  will  not  volatilize 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  may  be  removed 
from  the  paper  in  the  state  of  fine  dust ; and  in  this 
state  it  may  exert  the  injurious  effects  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it  by  Drs.  Taylor  and  Halley.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  gentle- 
men made  their  first  statements  so  loosely  as  to  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  charges  of  scientific  inaccu- 
racy. The  facts  appear  to  be  as  follows  : — 

1 . The  green  arsenite  of  copper  will  not  escape 
from  the  paper  by  volatilization,  or  by  solution  in 
the  air  of  rooms. 

2.  This  poisonous  colour  is  very  liable  to  be  re- 
moved in  the  state  of  fine  powder;  which,  floating 
in  the  air,  may  exert  a most  injurious  influence  on 
the  animal  economy. 

Robert  Hunt. 
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THE  AET-JODENAL. 


KILL ABNEY: 

ITS  ATTRACTIONS  FOR  AUTUMN  TOURISTS. 

There  are,  at  this  moment,  thousands  in  England 
who  desire  to  know  where  a month  of  autumn  may 
be  most  pleasantly  and  most  profitably  spent- 
desiring  to  spend  it  “at  home.”  Various  circum- 
stances have  recently  combined  to  give  force  to  the 
conviction  that  it  is  a shame  and  a reproach  to  be 
better  acquainted  (as  many  are)  with  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  France,  than  with  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  ordinary  im- 
pediments to  comfort  and  progress  abroad  have 
been  of  late  very  largely  augmented ; and  there  is  a 
gradually  growing  belief  that  the  British  Islands 
contain  a wonderful  amount  of  landscape  beauty  un- 
explored, or  but  little  known:  facilities  for  travel- 
ling have  so  much  increased,  that  a wish  to  go 
“anywhere”  is  only  a little  more  easy  than  to  go; 
hotels  are  acquiring  the  wisdom  ol  reasonable  charges ; 
in  short,  within  the  memory  of  persons  by  no  means 
old,  there  have  been  so  many  new  inducements  to 
travel  at  home  that,  ere  long,  there  will  be  few 
among  us  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  charms 
or  wonders  of  their  native  laud. 

Not  many  years  ago,  Ireland  was  a terra  incognita 
to  England  : a sea-voyage  of  uncertain  duration,  in  a 
small  and  ill-ventilated  cabin,  was  an  evil  not  to  be 
encountered  by  those  who  sought  enjoyment  only ; 
while  so  many  subsequent  inconveniences  awaited 
the  voyager,  that  to  undertake  it  required  an  amount 
of  courage  and  endurance  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
“sight-seers,”  whose  holiday  was  limited  to  a month. 
Now-a-days,  in  summer  or  autumn,  the  trip  across 
is  a pleasure  trip  : in  a few  hours  the  tourist  is  landed 
either  at  Dublin  or  Waterford— these  hours  being 
passed  in  one  of  the  largest  size  steam-packets, 
with  comfortable  berths,  and  luxuries  in  the  way  of 
board  as  well  as  lodging.  The  journey  to  Ireland  is, 
in  fact,  as  easy,  as  free  from  annoyances,  nay,  as 
little  inconvenient  as  it  would  be  to  any  distant  part 
of  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales ; it  is  but  adding  a 
few  hours  to  a long  summer  day.  And  how  abun- 
dant will  be  the  added  recompence ! 

Is  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature?  It  is  here  in  profuse  luxuriance; 
there  are  no  “ bits  ” in  the  British  Islands  so  lovely 
as  those  lie  may  encounter  in  Wicklow,  upon  the 
Shannon,  and  especially  at  Killarney.  The  wild  sea- 
coasts  of  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south  arc 
unequalled  for  magnificence,  even  in  the  Scottish 
sea-highlands;  while  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
are  so  ofteu  and  so  happily  combined  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean,  that, 
beyond  all  question,  if  the  desires  of  the  tourist  tend 
this  way,  his  reward  will  be  large  and  ample;  he  can 
scarcely  expect  too  much,  and  have  any  dread  of 
disappointment.  Is  he  seeking  health?  These  hill 
breezes,  passing  over  beds  of  heather,  are  full  of  it, 
— and  freely  give ; these  sea-winds  from  the  broad 
Atlantic,  robust  as  the  huge  cliffs  on  which  they 
break,  dashing  white  foam  over  rocks  that  elsewhere 
would  be  mountains — these  sea-winds  make  us  strong 
enough  to  breast  them,  even  in  their  fury.  Is  he  a 
sportsman— a gentle  or  a bold  brother  of  the  angle? 
The  lakes  and  rivers  have  stores  for  him ; the 
regal  salmon  or  the  spotted  trout  will  be  heavier 
than  he  will  like  to  carry,  save  that  his  “ aid  ” is  at 
hand  to  bear  the  burthen  his  flies,  his  guidance,  and 
his  counsel  have  helped  to  take ; for,  go  where  he 
will,  there  will  be  always  waiting  “ his  honour  ” a 
“ boy  ” who  knows  every  hole  and  corner  of  the 
neighbouring  water,  and  precisely  what  fly  will 
“ suit”  that  place  on  that  day  in  that  season.  Does 
he  aim  to  study  character— that  “ proper  study”  an 
hour  of  which  is  worth  a week  of  books  ? There  is 
no  country  of  the  world  that  will  give  opportuni- 
ties so  rare  or  so  recompensing  ; as  we  have  heard 
Maria  Edgeworth  say,  “ There  is  no  country  in  which 
happiness  is  so  cheap.”  The  peasantry  have  indeed 
lost  much  of  their  love  of  fun — their  wit  is  not  so 
ready  as  it  used  to  be ; faction  fights  arc  matters  of 
history,  no  less  than  duelling,  and  drunkenness,  as  a 
habit,  is  almost  as  much  so.  You  will  seldom  hear 
the  “keen,”  and  not  ofteu  see  a wake;  of  fairies 
you  will  learn  nothing,  except  as  whispered  mysteries 
in  out-of-the-way  places;  the  “blarney”  has  grown 
weaker  with  time ; poverty — never  “ the  clamorous 
voice  of  woe” — less  continuously  shocks  the  sight; 
aud  although  the  nauseous  “ heap  before  the  door,” 


and  the  “ pig  in  the  parlour,”  arc  encountered  far 
too  frequently,  and  the  hovel  is  still  wretched  as  a 
dwelling  for  man,  the  peasant  has  employment— and 
you  know  it.  But  a large  portion  of  their  origin- 
ality remains:  their  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  ever 
prompt  zeal  to  render  service ; their  cordial  welcome 
of  the  stranger;  their  unyielding  honesty;  their 
shrewd,  yet  simple  humour ; their  deep  devotion  to 
natural  and  adopted  ties ; their  familiarity,  which  is 
never  vulgarity; — in  short,  if  the  Irish  peasant  has 
many  peculiarities,  they  arc  only  such  as  will  interest 
and  amuse  the  visitor,  and  seldom,  or  never,  such  as 
will  annoy  or  offend  him. 

We  promise,  therefore,  to  all  who  visit  Ireland  a 
rich  fund  of  enjoyment— no  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  island  he  travel  or  is  located;  aud  believe  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  can  a month  be  so  pleasantly 
or  so  profitably  spent,  as  it  may  be  in  that  country 
a country  so  closely  connected  with  England,  so 
directly  aud  essentially  a part  of  it,  that  upon  the 
welfare  aud  prosperity  of  the  one  mainly  depends 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  other;  and 
which  we  trust  to  sec,  as  we  believe  we  shall  sec,  as 
thoroughly  one  as  the  two  Kingdoms  north  and 
south  of  the  Tweed. 

But  at  present  our  sole  business  is  with  “ the 
Lakes,”  from  which  we  have  just  returned ; our  object 
having  been  to  prepare  a revised  edition  of  a book 
we  produced  some  years  ago,  entitled — “A  Week 
at  Killarney.”*  Our  readers  will,  we  trust,  per- 
mit us  to  report  to  them  concerning  this  famous  and 
very  lovely  district;  and  to  hope  we  arc  not  tres- 
passing on  their  favour  if  we  ask  them  to  read  that 
book,  in  the  event  of  our  answering  our  present 
purpose, — to  induce  them  to  consider  the 
claims  of  Ireland,  when  they  are  ponder- 
ing THE  VARIOUS  REASONS  THAT  SHALL  DETER- 
MINE THE  DIRECTION  OF  THEIR  AUTUMN  TRIP. 

There  is  now  a railway  all  the  way  from  London 
to  Killarney — excepting  a comparatively  brief  and 
pleasant  voyage  “ across.”  This  time,  we  selected 
the  route  via  Milford  Haven  and  Waterford— the 
South  Wales  Line — a line  in  all  respects  desirable, 
admirably  managed  so  as  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
tourists,  aud  one  to  which  we  can  give  a strong  re- 
commendation as  the  result  of  experience.  It  passes 
through  beautiful  scenery,  between  Gloucester  and 
Milford,  including  part  of  the  Wye,  old  Severn,  aud 
the  Vale  of  Neath;  taking  passengers  on  board 
packets  of  large  size,  and  capital  construction  for 
comfort,  within  , a few  yards  of  the  terminus,  and 
landing  them  eight  hours  afterwards  on  the  quay  at 
Waterford ; two  hours  of  the  eight  being  passed  in 
the  lovely  haven  of  Milford,  and  the  grand  and 
charming  harbour  of  Waterford. 

There  is — or  there  need  be — no  delay  at  Water- 
ford ; it  is  distant  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Killarney,  which  is  reached  in  six  hours 
— making  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  from  London, 
including  all  delays.  At  the  Limerick  junction,  the 
railroads  from  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Waterford 
meet ; but  the  tourist  will  seldom  have  traversed  any 
road  more  beautiful  than  that  which  intervenes 
between  the  junction  and  Waterford,  beside  the 
Suir,  and  into  the  golden  vale  of  Tipperary. 

The  tourist  then  has  arrived  at  Killarney,  where 
an  omnibus  from  each  of  the  five  hotels  which  arc 
somewhat  distant  (bordering  the  lake)  will  await 
his  pleasure;  but  he  may  be  sure  to  receive  per- 
suasive suggestions  from  each  of  the  attendant 
“ waiters.”  The  Railway  Hotel  is,  however,  close 
at  hand — a comfortable,  although  somewhat  too 
“stately,”  house  it  is;  its  disadvantage  being  that 
it  has  no  view — except,  indeed,  of  the  mountain  tops. 
There  is  the  “ Royal  Victoria  Lake  Hotel,”  com- 
modious, comfortable,  and  admirably  managed ; 
there  is  the  “ Lake  Hotel,”  standing  at  the  water’s 
edge,  with  fine,  though  not  extensive,  views ; there  is 
the  hotel  at  Cloghrecn — the  “ Herbert  Arms  ” — 
close  by  the  gate  to  venerable  Mucross  ; and  beside 
it  the  neat  hostelrie  of  O’Sullivan ; there  is  the 
“ Lake  View  Hotel,”  high  up  on  the  hill ; aud  the 
“ Tore  View  Hotel,”  up  still  higher — with  views  in- 
conceivably grand  and  varied  at  morning,  noon,  and 
evening;  or,  if  his  taste  so  direct  the  tourist,  he 
may  be  comfortably  cared  for  at  the  “ Kenmare 
Arms,”  in  the  town.  There  will  be  no  danger  of 
defective  accommodation — somewhere,  inasmuch  as 

* A Week  at  Killarney.  15y  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 
Illustrated  by  twelve  engravings  on  steel,  and  two  hundred 
engravings  on  wood.  ITice  8i.  James  Virtue,  publisher. 


“beds,”  for  perhaps  five  hundred,  can  be  “made 
up  ” at  the  various  hotels  and  lodgings  in  aud  about 
Killarney.  We  have  “gone  into  this  matter”  at 
some  length  in  our  book. 

And  now  the  tourist  is  at  the  Lakes,  and  de- 
signs, we  hope,  to  spend  a week  in  this  delicious 
locality  ; a week  may  suffice  ; for  Ireland  has  many 
other  places  in  which  profitably  to  pass  the  other 
three  weeks  of  his  “month  ;”  and,  as  we  shall  show 
presently,  we  arc  planning  for  him  a journey  to 
the  wild  sea-coast. 

No  matter  where  he  is  located  at  Killarney,  the 
moment  he  begins  his  walk  or  drive  the  full  beauty  of 
the  scene  will  burst  upon  him.  It  is  impossible  for 
either  pen  or  pencil  to  do  justice  to  the  magic  beauty 
of  these  lakes’ deep  in  the  midst  of  mountains — some 
of  them  the  loftiest  of  Ireland  ; thickly  studded  with 
islands  richly  wooded;  rapid  rivers  rushing  over 
huge  rocks ; cataracts  falling  from  hill-heights ; 
passages  occasionally  so  close  that  you  have  almost 
to  push  aside  the  branches  for  the  boat  to  row 
between  masses  of  arbutus,  ferns,  and  wild  flowers  ; 
broad  sheets  of  water  iu  which  the  “ Leviathan” 
might  float  and  sport;  ruins  of  castles  and  abbeys;  old 
churches  and  round  towers ; long  and  narrow  bridges 
with  half  a score  of  arches  ; rocks  of  fantastic  forms  ; 
precipices  clothed  in  verdure  from  base  to  summit ; 
others  so  bare  that  a blade  of  grass  can  scarce  find 
sustenance;  dells  in  which  nature  revels;  hollows 
gloomy  and  barren ; crags  that,  jutting  over  path- 
ways, seem  to  forbid  outlet ; others,  high  up,  in  which 
the  eagle  builds  and  has  had  his  nest  for  centuries ; 
foliage  of  a hundred  hues  everywhere ; echoes  on 
land’aud  on  water,  that  give  to  the  bugle  note  the 
solemn  and  prolonged  cadence  of  the  organ ; clouds 
that  pass  rapidly,  and  sunshine  that  fades  as  fast — 
making,  by  their  quick  changes  in  a moment,  a new 
scene  even  while  the  " eye  is  on  it ;”  sun  that  lights 
up  a gloom  into  instant  brilliancy ; shadows  that 
make  awful  the  gayest  “ bit  ” as  rapidly  as  thought  ! 
We  have  mingled  without  order  the  several  pecu- 
liarities of  this  marvellously  grand  and  beautiful 
locality,  because  it  is  without  order  they  occur,  for 
at  any  hour,  under  any  form  of  weather,  they  have 
their  special  charms,  insomuch  that  by  their  “ infi- 
nite variety”  they  create  perpetual  delight. 

Perhaps  the  first  day  the  tourist  will  row  on  the 
lake,  visiting  “fair  Iuisfallen  singing  Moore’s 
sweet  song  of  farewell  to  this  sweet  isle,  inspecting 
the  remains  of  the  small  oratory,  aud  recalling  some 
of  its  legends  and  traditions  ; for  of  these  he  may 
hear  some,  and  read  many,  of  which  the  heroes  arc 
the  old  monks,  whose  learning  gave  the  place  a 
name  in  history,  or  the  O’Donoghuc  and  his  fairy 
followers,  who,  on  May  morning,  will  rise  from  their 
palace  underneath  the  waters,  bringing  “ good  luck” 
to  all  who  sec  the  chieftain  mounted  on  his  milk- 
white  and  silver-shod  steed.  His  castle  is  near  at 
hand,  occupying  that  fair  promontory  opposite — a 
ruin,  but  a picturesque  one,  standing  in  grounds  for 
which  Nature  has  done  much  and  Art  more.  But  of 
islands  there  are  so  many,  and  so  lovely,  that  a row 
among  them  is  all  the  tourist  can  accomplish  iu  a day. 

It  may  be,  however,  he  will  seek  communion 
with  the  wild  and  rugged  before  lie  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful : the  Gap  of 
Dunloc  awaits  him;  it  is  a mountain-pass  among 
“ the  Reeks,”  awful  in  its  grandeur — barren,  stern, 
sublime ; a wild  river  rushes  through  it  from  lakes 
that  send  their  waters  thus,  by  various  channels,  into 
the  lake,  themselves  supplied  by  streams  or  rivulets 
rushing  or  trickling  from  hill-tops,  now  and  then 
making  on  their  way  the  sweet  music  that  fairies  so 
much  love.  The  gap  ends  in  “the  Black  Valley,” 
a broad  dell  beyond  conception  gloomy,  even  when 
the  mid-day  sun  seeks  to  light  it  up. 

Is  the  tourist  a bold  cragsman  ? There  is  work 
for  him  among  those  crags  and  hills ; let  him  climb 
to  that  cromlech  that  overhangs  the  dell,  and  muse 
over  old  Druidic  glories  of  two  thousand  years  ago ; 
for  this  is  their  monument : let  him  drink  of  that 
pure  spring  which,  two  hundred  feet  above  him, 
drips  from  the  rock  into  a basin,  crystal  clear ; let 
him  follow  the  footmarks  of  yon  hardy  goat — nay,  it 
may  do  as  well  if  he  tread  where  yonder  Kerry  cow 
has’  trodden — he  will  reach  the  hill-top  then.  But, 
if  he  be  bolder  than  the  bold,  let  him  ascend  Carran 
Tuel,  of  which,  being  in  the  Gap,  he  sees  the  back 
only— a rough,  yet  comparatively  easy  descent, 
after  he  has  been  on  the  very  summit  of  this,  the 
highest  mountain  of  Ireland,  3414  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Tourist,  “ screw  your  courage  ” before  you  begin 
j j this  task;  if  you  be  weak  of  limb,  do  not  attempt 
it;  the  chances  are  you  will  give  in  when  half  way 
up;  young  and  active,  or  even  old  but  hardy,  go 
on  ! It  will  be  a feat,  when  finished,  to  remember 
a life  long ; not  aloue  because  to  conquer  a diffi- 
culty is  iu  itself  a reward, — you  will  have  views, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  such  as  may  recom- 
pense even  a longer  and  heavier  labour — and  it  will  be 
no  light  one ; of  that  be  sure.  Yet  such  as  it  is,  three 
months  ago,  this  labour  was  undertaken  aud  carried 
through  by  a lad  aged  but  sixteen : step  by  step,  he 
made  the  ascent  boldly,  breasting  the  fierce  breezes 
1 1 that  are  never  absent  from  the  half-way  up  steeps — 
mounting  from  crag  to  crag,  leaping  across  brawling 
j currents,  and  stepping  carefully,  yet  bravely,  among 
the  big  stones  that  make  footways  over  bogs:  it  is 
hard  work,  as  we  know,  for  strong  men ; this  youth 
did  it  all,  and  stood  upon  the  topmost  height  of 
Carran  Tuel,  hat  in  hand,  doing  homage  to  great 
Nature — for  by  her  only,  aud  two  others  in  these 
dominions,  is  homage  asked  for  from  him.  It  was 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales.  God  continue  to  him 
the  physical  strength  that  must  be  his  to  do  what 
many  men  in  vigorous  manhood  would  decline  as  an 
over-task!  God  be  thanked  for  such  evidence  of 
health  of  lung  and  of  limb! 

The  tourist,  moving  homeward  from  this  moun- 
tain work,  gladly  finds  rest  in  the  row-boat  that  will 
convey  him  through  the  three  lakes,  for  the  Lakes 
are  three  iu  number — divided,  yet  joined,  and  joined 
by  water  passages  of  surpassing  beauty.  When  mid- 
way in  that  which  connects  the  Upper  with  the 
Lower,  rowing  through  the  Long  Range,  he  will  be 
asked  to  pause  awhile,  for,  underneath  a charmingly 
wooded  height— the  Eagle’s  Nest — the  guide  will 
awaken  up  the  grandest  of  all  the  echoes.  How 
truly  grand  ! It  is  utterly  impossible  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  marvellous  efFect : you  may  fancy  a score 
of  organs  sounding  at  once,  each  more  or  less  dis- 
tant, but  all  in  harmony ; no  false  note  is  there,  if 
the  instrument  that  gives  them  life  be  true : but  if 
the  player  sound  a discord,  how  terrific  the  result! 
as  if  a score  of  fiends  were  screaming  in  sudden 
agony.  Unexpectedly,  perhaps,  one  of  the  small 
cannon  will  be  fired,  followed  by  thunder  from  a 
hnndred  hills— near,  far  off,  farther  still— before, 
behind,  around  1 Then  will  come  a strain  of  gentle 
beauty,  then  again  a discord,  then  onee  more  a shot ; 
and  so  an  hour,  it  may  be,  will  be  expended  here, 
silent,  wondering,  delighted ; sometimes  seated  or 
reclining  on  the  beach,  you  will  listen,  in  a sort  of 
dreamy  unconsciousness,  the  outer  world  will  be  far 
away,  and  you  will  commune  only  with  beings  of 
higher  and  holier  spheres,  as  you  give  up  soul  and 
sense  to  those  marvellously  sweet  sounds — 

“ Resounding  grace  to  all  Heaven's  harmonies,” 
awakened  again  and  yet  again  by  Spillane’s  bugle — 
Spillane,  best  of  guides,  who  knows  and  loves  the 
I lakes  so  well ! 

But  the  charm  of  the  Long  Range  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  this,  its  chiefest  attraction : you  will  laud  at 
that  pretty  island — it  is  Dinas  Island ; the  arbutus, 
the  yew,  the  elm,  the  oak,  the  holly,  and  the  ivy 
grow  iu  rich  luxuriance  above  masses  of  underwood, 
thickly  strewn  with  wild  flowers.  Yet  you  will  not 
long  remain  here : go  on  to  Glena — 

“ Beautiful  Glena ! ” 

It  is  not  an  island,  but  a small  promontory  jutting 
out  into  the  lake.  From  its  base  almost  to  the  top- 
most height  of  an  overhanging  hill,  it  is  clothed  iu 
beauty ; nature  is  here  lavish  of  her  loveliness — as 
indeed  she  is  everywhere  about  you : but  at  Glena 
she  is  profuse.  There  is  a pretty  cottage  here,  at 
which  you  dine : probably  you  will  be  supplied  with 
slices  of  salmon  just  caught,  and  they  will  be  toasted 
for  you  on  skewers  of  arbutus  wood  ; you  will  judge 
if  the  fine  flavour  be  derived  from  the  process,  or 
from  the  fact  that  ten  minutes  ago  the  fish  was 
swimming  freely  in  his  own  domain.  Be  sure,  there 
will  be  a piper  here  also ; and  you  may  determine 
whether  the  “ Irish  pipes”  be  musical  or  otherwise: 
perhaps  a single  tune  will  content  you ; but  the 
chances  are  that  one  of  the  boatmen  will  find  “ the 
colleen  of  the  place,”  and  you  will  see  an  Irish  jig, 
as  well  as  hear  an  Irish  song — a song  in  genuine 
Irish,  a language  very  sweet,  full  of  expression, 
and  harmonious  in  sound,  when  you  hear  it  as  you 
may  hear  it,  and  not  as  it  meets  your  ears,  in  coarse 


guttural,  at  Covent  Garden,  or  by  the  sides  of  new 
buildings  about  London.  In  short,  Glena — “ beau- 
tiful Glena  ” — has  many  attractions  for  you  ; and 
you  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  leave  it. 

But  between  this  graceful  bit  and  Dinas  you  will 
have  encountered  a scene  of  another  character. 
Having  shot  the  Weir-bridge,  through  which  there 
rushes  a curreut  so  rapid  that  timid  voyagers  are 
usually  put  ashore  before  the  passage  is  attempted, 
you  pass  through  a corner  of  Tore  Lake ; the 
hoary  mountain.  Tore,  looking  down  upon  you, 
but  hiding  from  your  sight,  by  a thick  veil  of 
trees,  the  waterfall,  which  you  will  not  fail  to  see 
some  other  day,  when  your  excursion  is  to  the 
beauties  of  the  maiuland.  You  are  again  among 
the  rocks  and  islands  of  the  Lower  Lake  : they 
are  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  some  thirty  of  them  ; 
you  will  see  them  all,  but  jirobably  land  at  none, 
for  the  suu  has  set,  the  clouds  have  gathered  on 
the  mountains,  and  the  shadows  on  the  lake ; 
and  to  take  “ your  ease  at  your  inn,”  is  now  the 
remaining  duty  of  a day  as  full  of  pleasure,  of  novel 
aud  true  and  healthy  enjoyment,  as  you  have  ever 
passed,  or  ever  will  pass,  in  "this  fair  “ world  of  ours.” 

We  have  touched  upon  the  waterfalls:  there  are,  at 
least,  three  that  you  must  visit — O’Sullivan’s,  Derry- 
cuunihy,  and  especially  Tore.  There  may  be  grander 
cataracts  elsewhere  ; no  doubt  there  are ; but  there 
are  none  within  a day’s  reach  of  Loudon — none  so 
surrounded  with  other  beauties  that  they  form  only 
parts  of  a great  whole.  When  the  midday  sun  is 
up,  sit  under  either  of  the  rock-breaks,  just  where  the 
spray  refreshes  without  wetting,  and  breathe  the 
moisture  after  the  ascent,  and  before  you  move  again 
into  the  valley. 

But,  good  tourist,  are  your  spirits  toned  to  har- 
mony with  solemn  thoughts,  visit  Mucross,  the 
venerable  abbey  that  abuts  upon  the  Middle  Lake. 
Think ! — as  you  pace  its  cloisters,  sit  upon  its  ivied 
walls,  or  stand  beneath  the  yew-tree,  planted  wheu  the 
monks  were  in  their  glory  aud  the  abbey  in  its 
prime ! There  may  be  holier  memories  of  the  olden 
time  : yet  we  may  doubt  if  there  be  any  so  exquisitely 
touching  as  this  lonely  relic  by  the  borders  of  that 
lovely  lake. 

Good  reader,  we  have  written  enough,  we  hope,  to 
impress  you  with  a belief  that  a tour  to  Kil- 
larney  will  be  a “ rich  and  rare  ” treat, — such  as 
cannot  fail  to  yield  you  a harvest  of  healthy  enjoy- 
ment. We  have  but  hinted  at  the  many  sources 
whence  that  enjoyment  will  be  derived.  Aud — if  we 
may  do  so  without  presumption— we  ask  you  to  refer 
to  the  book  we  have  produced,  to  know  "them  more 
thoroughly,  and  estimate  them  more  justly. 

But  we  may  not  assume  that  you  will  visit  Ireland 
only  to  see  Killarney.  The  journey  we  have  laid 
down  for  you  will  have  been  by  railway  all  the  way, 
too  rapid  for  observation — even  for  thought.  We 
trust,  therefore,  you  will  not  be  homeward  bound 
until  you  have  examined  somewhat  the  wild  sea- 
coast.  We  could  plan  for  you  several  excursions,  by 
any  one  of  which  you  would  be  largely  recompensed ; 
but  being  at  Killarney  we  will  recommend  to  you 
one : it  is  to  go  by  Kenmare,  rouud  to  Derrynane, 
then  to  Valcntia,  then  to  Dingle,  then  to  Tralee,  then 
to  Tarbert — and  so,  by  the  lordly  Shannon,  to  “ the 
city  of  the  violated  treaty,”  Limerick  ; and  thence  to 
Dublin,  or  again  to  Waterford.  Reader,  have  you  at 
hand  a map  of  Ireland  ? look  at  it ; see  how  many 
grand  bays  there  are  along  this  grand  coast.  Begin 
with  Bantry,  near  the  head  of  which,  in  a most 
lovely  little  harbour  of  its  own,  is  the  fair  rival  of 
Killarney — Glengariff.  Taken  alone,  perhaps,  there 
is  no  single  view  at  the  Lakes  so  inexpressibly  charm- 
ing as  this  most  beautiful  glen  ; but  we  cannot  pause 
to  describe  it  here  : we  might  give  pages  to  it  (as 
indeed  we  have  elsewhere  done),  and  to  that  “ gloomy 
lake”  which  you  pass  on  the  way,  if  you  journey 
from  Cork — 

“ A lone  island  in  lone  Gougane  Barra." 

We  may  not  ask  you  to  accompany  us  too  far: 
we  take  you,  therefore,  “ round  the  coast  ” to  the 
bays  of  Kenmare  and  Dingle,  and  the  stupendous 
sea-rocks,  islands,  and  harbours  that  lie  between 
them.  Being  at  Kenmare — and  “stopping”  at  the 
inn  of  Mr.  Downing,  who  will  enlighten  as  well 
as  assist  you  as  to  your  projected  tour,  and  furnish 
you  with  “ fitting  flies,”  if  you  be  an  augler — you 
will  soon  enter  on  a marvellous  scene  of  compara- 
tively desolate  grandeur.  But  on  your  way  to  this 


town  of  prodigious  capabilities — in  which  nothing  is 
done,  where  neglect  is  a siu  against  nature — you  will 
traverse  a district  rich  in  pictorial  beauty,  inasmuch 
as  for  a long  part  of  the  way  from  Killarney  you  have 
continual  views  of  the  Lakes,  their  islands,  and  the 
mountains  that  surrouud  them,  from  the  several 
heights  you  will  be  called  upon  to  ascend.  If  you  tra- 
verse the  northern  side  of  Kenmare  bay,  you  will  visit 
the  three  mountain  lakes  of  Clonee  and  Inchiqnin ; 
and  one  as  wild  and  nearly  as  beautiful  as  either — 
the  lake  of  Glenmore.  It  is  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  bay  probably  you  will  journey,  for  that  is  your 
road — aud  a good  road  it  is,  although  it  runs  over 
morasses,  cuts  through  stupendous  rocks  and  by  the 
sides  of  mountains,  over  precipices  that  we  cannot 
look  down  without  being  dizzy.  In  time, — passing 
by  the  angler’s  treasure  trove,  the  Blackwatcr,  four 
miles  only  between  the  sea  and  its  source  in  Lough 
Brin,  where,  if  “ the  trout  and  salmon  ” do  not 
actually  “play  at  backgammon,”  you  may  be  sure  to 
! kill  more  than  yon  can  carry, — you  reach  the  plea- 
! sant  nook  of  West  Cove,  and  proceed  thence  to 
j Derrynane.  We  do  not  believe  you  will  find  in  any 
j part  of  the  Queen’s  dominions  a scene  so  inconceiv- 
; ably  magnificent  as  that  on  which  you  will  look 
down  from  the  road  above  Derrynane.  You  will  not 
leave  your  car ; but  you  will  sec  it  all : huge  preci- 
pices,  tiny  bays,  gigantic  sea-cliffs — all ! And  if  you 
please,  you  may  drive  among  yonder  belting  of  trees, 
which  hides  and  shelters  a house  that  will  for  ever 
have  a place  in  history,  for  here  “ the  Liberator,”  or 
“the  Agitator,” — call  him  which  yon  will, — had  his  j 
home,  when  the  fierce  waves  of  the  broad  Atlantic  ! 
were  his  only  auditors.  Pass  on — to  Ballinskellig 
Bay : there  is  an  inn  here, — nay,  there  are  two 
inns,  although  but  a dozen  houses, — one  of  them 
cold  and  stately,  the  other  humble  and  comfort- 
able : take  your  choice,  for  you  are  at  Waterville, 
aud  on  the  borders  of  Lough  Currane,  a lake  which 
the  angler  knows  and  loves.  We  hurry  on— but  it 
must  be  early  next  day,  for  to  reach  this  locality 
you  will  have  traversed  forty  miles.  Avoid  Cahir- 
civeen,  a “big  town”  which  you  see  before  you  when 
ten  miles  more  are  traversed,  and  turn  off  to  take  the 
ferry  to  Valentia.  Here  is  an  island  full  as  a full 
aud  good  book — with  its  slate  quarries,  its  antique 
remains,  and  especially  its  electric  telegraph,  by 
which  you  may  send  a message  in  five  minutes  to 
London.  The  Knight  of  Kerry  has  his  seat  here — 

“ monarch  of  all  he  surveys,”  excepting  the  main-  I 
land,  the  far-out  islands,  and  the  many  mountains,  I 
including  Carran  Tuel  and  Mount  Brandon,  the  j 
highest  aud  the  next  highest  of  the  Irish  mountains, 
both  of  which  he  can  see  from  his  garden-seat.  i 

From  the  eastern  side  of  this  most  interesting  I 

island — very  rich  in  fact,  and  richer  still  in  promise 
— you  may  obtain  sea-views,  rude  yet  grand  beyond  I 
conception.  But  our  space  is  limited;  we  must 
hurry,  if  you,  good  tourist,  do  not ; — we  hope  you 
will  not,  for  here  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  plea-  i 
santest  inns  of  the  district ; aud  the  Knight  himself 
— happily  a resident — orders  all  things  wisely  aud 
well  for  the  stranger.  You  have  yet  a rich  banquet 
on  which  to  feast ; and  that  whether  you  go  round  by 
Dingle,  Tralee,  Tarbert,  and  the  Shannon,  or,  abridg- 
ing your  route,  traverse  Dingle  Bay,  and  make  your 
way  back  to  Killarney. 

Let  us  tempt  the  tourist  to  make  this  tour ; not 
alone  because  of  the  graudeur,  the  positive  magnifi- 
cence of  its  sea-coast,  but  because  thus  he  will 
make  acquaintance  with  the  ways  and  wants  of  i 
the  Irish  people;  not  by  rushing  among  them,  ! 
railway-led,  but  by  springing  perpetually  off  “ the 
car”  to  see  something  that  is  striking,  novel,  and 
interesting.  He  will  undoubtedly  note  much  that 
he  must  deplore:  into  this  district  improvements 
have  hardly  yet  travelled.  Civilization  is  creeping  j 
but  slowly  into  “the  south-west.”  If,  however,  I 

the  people  there  are  comparatively  in  a state  of  j 

nature,  they  have  at  all  events  its  virtues ; inha- 
bitants never  care  to  lock  their  doors ; theft  is  a thing 
unknown  there  ; a stranger  may  travel  or  roam 
about  in  any  part  of  this  wild  district ; go  where 
he  will,  he  is  sure  to  meet  civility,  courtesy,  and 
graceful,  because  natural,  politeness,  with  a ready 
zeal  to  render  service  whenever,  wherever,  and  how- 
ever, it  can  be  required — clumsy  it  is  often,  no  doubt, 
but  always  cordial  and  hearty.  Those  who  travel 
here  will  therefore  find  ample  studies  of  natural 
character,  the  picturesque  in  scenery,  the  peculiar 
in  habit,  and  the  original  in  all  things. 
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But  wc  must  return  with  the  tourist  to  Killarncy. 
He  will  by  this  time  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  | 
Irish  jaunting-car,  and  like  it  for  its  freedom  from 
restraint — the  ease  with  which  he  leaps  on  and  off ; 
and  he  will  have  made  acquaintance  with  the 
drivers — pleasant  fellows  generally,  witty,  intelli- 
gent, and  communicative.  At  Killarney,  he  will 
have  had  “ a guide : ” he  cannot  well  he  wrong  iu 
this  matter ; upon  which,  however,  much  of  his  plea- 
sure must  depend.  The  guide  will  tell  him  every- 
thing— and  more;  the  histories,  the  “laagends,”  the 
peculiarities  of  famous  places — carry  his  coat,  and 
himself,  if  needful — direct  his  footsteps,  and  take  the 
roughness  off  all  that  is  rugged  by  attention  and 
good-humour.  So  it  is  with  the  boatmen  also ; 
pleasant  and  attentive  fellows  all  of  them  are.  The 
scores  upon  scores  of  boys  and  girls  who  will  bore 
him  in  “the  Gap,”  and  at  the  mountain-foot  will 
have  worried  him,  it  may  be;  but  there  is  so  much 
of  wit  iu  what  they  say,  and  of  kindliness  in  what 
they  do,  that  he  has  a set-off  against  their  obtru- 
siveucss.  The  crowd  who  will  follow  him — to  ex- 
change bits  of  heather,  cups  of  spring  water,  goats- 
milk,  or  potheen,  for  anything  “ his  honour  plascs  ” 
— are  like  no  other  crowds  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  the  islands  “ pertaining  to  the  British 
crown.”  In  Ireland,  even  that  which  is  disagreeable 
is  not  altogether  so — the  sweet  is  there  always 
mingled  with  the  bitter. 

It  may  to  some  seem  absurd  if  we  lay  any  stress 
upon  the  safely  with  which  visitors  to  Ireland  may 
travel : but  there  may  be  those  who  even  yet  feel 
the  old  alarms  concerning  that  country,  although 
at  no  period  was  “the  stranger”  ever  subject  to 
insults,  much  less  to  injuries,  there.  No  matter  by 
what  kind  of  conveyance  you  journey,  good  tourist, 
or  if  you  walk  on  foot — no  matter  whether  it  be 
noonday  or  midnight,  whether  on  the  Queen’s  high- 
way, or  on  roads  through  pathless  mountains  or 
trackless  bogs — be  sure  you  need  no  protector  other 
than  the  umbrella  you  carry  in  your  band  ; be  sure, 
too,  you  will  always  find  a guide  wherever  you 
meet  a pcasaut.  For  ourselves,  we  have  posted 
on  the  “common  car”  somewhere  about  six  thou- 
sand miles  in  Ireland — through  its  highways  and 
its  byevvays — in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  aud  night, — not  only 
have  wc  never  met  with  let  or  hindrance,  much 
less  insult  or  injury,  but  we  have  ever  regarded 
ourselves— as  all  other  strangers  may  regard  them- 
selves— iu  greater  safety  from  evil  there  than  wc 
should  do  if  we  traversed  the  road  that  leads  from 
London  to  Brentford,  with  gas-lights  all  the  way. 

We  must  bring  this  article  to  a close : it  is  long; 
but  we  have  said  only  a small  part  of  what  we  might 
say  to  induce  a visit  to  Ireland,  to  that  portion  of  it 
more  especially  which  is  unequalled  for  beauty  and 
grandeur  iu  the  British  Islands.  The  Lakes  of 
Killarney  arc  famous  all  the  world  over.  We 
have  shown  how  easily  and  how  pleasantly  they  may 
be  reached;  we  may  add  that  “tourists’  tickets” 
make  the  voyage  and  journey  “ cheap,”  that  the  cost 
incurred  at  the  Lakes  will  be  much  less  than  they 
can  be  at  any  other  “ fashionable  watering  place,” 
that  the  sources  of  enjoyment  are  very  numerous ; 
and  wc  “ go  bail  ” that  not  one  out  of  a hundred 
travellers  thither  will  return  dissatisfied  or  dis- 
appointed. Moreover — and  we  admit  this  to  be  our 
chief  reason  for  striving  to  influence  all  we  can 
influence  to  determine  that  their  autumn  trip  iu 
1858  shall  be  to  Ireland — it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  people  of  the  two  countries  shall 
know  one  another.  He  who  helps  to  promote 
intercourse  between  them  is  assuredly  doing  a good 
work.  That  Ireland  has  been  undergoing  rapid  and 
large  improvement  is  beyond  doubt : if  there  be 
much  yet  to  do,  assuredly  much  has  been  done : it 
is  certain,  at  all  cveuts,  that  “ the  stranger”  in  that 
country  will  receive,  as  he  ever  ha3  received,  a 
cordial  welcome ; he  will  see  little  to  depress,  and 
much  to  cheer  and  encourage,  and  will  return  from 
his  visit,  brief  or  prolonged,  with  a kindly  fccliug 
towards  it  and  its  people,  with  hope  in  its  future 
arising  from  conviction  of  its  capabilities* 

S.  C.  Hall. 


* The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  has  just  issued 
a series  of  views  iu  Ireland;  we  shall  direct  attention  to 
them  elsewhere  ; but  wo  may  here  state  that  they  are  very 
beautiful  and  highly  interesting,  and  cannot  fail  to  act  as 
inducements  to  visit  that  country. 


TIIE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 


The  trustees  of  the  new  “ National  Portrait  Gallery  ” 
have  made,  at  length,  a first  lleport  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury, — and  this  Report  was  published  a few 
days  ago  by  command  of  Parliament.  By  its  means, 
we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  a more  definite  apprecia- 
tion of  what  has  been  actually  done  towards  carrying 
out  the  objects  for  which  they  were  appointed,  than 
was  before  possible.  Hitherto,  our  estimate  has 
been  in  great  measure  speculative,  and  was  worked 
principally  out  of  a series  of  negations.  Now,  that 
we  have  actual  figures  before  ns,  wc  can  only  say, 
that  they  give  us  nothing  to  correct  in  our  argu- 
ment. The  summing  up  of  these  positives  yields 
exactly  the  same  result  as  was  obtained  by  our 
previous  addition  of  the  negatives  that  we  found 
lying  around  the  subject.  For  a convenient  sum- 
mary, that  result  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
short  formula: — The  nation  is  just  about  as  far  from 
having  a National  Portrait  Gallery,  iu  any  rational 
sense  of  the  word,  as  it  was  when  the  trustees  took 
the  matter  in  hand.  That  is  the  credit  side  of  the 
account  which  the  trustees  have  with  the  nation; 
the  other  side,  as  our  readers  know,  shows  £4000. 

The  total  number  of  portraits  that  have  been  har- 
vested for  the  nation,  out  of  a field  standing  thick 
with  the  grain — in  case  the  trustees  could  have  hit 
upon  the  best  method  of  reaping  it, — is,  according 
to  this  Report,  only  thirty-five.  As  the  trustees, 
it  thus  appears,  have  determined  to  reject  the 
principle  of  quantity,  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  structure  committed  to  their  hands,  it 
might  be  presumed  that  they  did  so  because  they 
chose  to  be  eclectic;  and  this  reason,  though 
not,  iu  our  judgment,  the  best  producible  for  the 
beginnings  of  the  young  institution, — still,  would 
have  been  a reason.  Between  one  reason  and  an- 
other there  is  fair  ground  for  argument ; and 
eclecticism  is  in  the  present  case  the  natural  alter- 
native of  numbers.  But  the  trustees  have  found 
some  other  principle  of  action,  which  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  these, — which  they  do  not 
state  in  terms, — and  which  our  own  sagacity  fails  to 
drag  out  of  its  hiding-place  among  the  results. 
While  they  simply  reject  numbers,  they  insult  eclec- 
ticism ; and,  merely  letting  the  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples lie  idle,  they  make  the  other  do  a duty  which 
is  repugnant  to  its  nature  and  gives  its  own 
assumption  the  lie.  Our  readers  will  remember, 
that  in  our  number  for  May  last  we  gave  a list  of 
twenty-three  of  the  pictures  which  this  institution 
now  contains ; but  it  will  be  convenient,  with  a 
view  to  what  we  have  at  present  to  say,  that  we 
should  repeat  these,  so  as  to  produce  here  the 
completed  list,  aud  iu  a different  arrangement.  The 
portraits  now  in  possession  of  the  trustees  for  the  use 
of  the  nation,  arc  the  following: — The  Chandos 
Shakspere, — William  Wilberforcc, — Lord  Sidmouth, 
— Spencer  Perceval, — the  first  Earl  Stanhope, — 
Stothard,  the  Royal  Academician, — the  poet  Thom- 
son,— the  first  Viscount  Torrington, — Fox,  the 
martyrologist, — Wright,  of  Derby,  the  painter, — 
Nollekens,  the  sculptor, — Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot; — Sir  Walter  Raleigh, — 
Handel,  — Dr.  Parr,  — Arthur  Murphy,  — Speaker 
Lcnthall, — Horne  Tooke, — Dr.  Mead, — Harley,  first 
Earl  of  Oxford, — Sir  William  Wyndham, — the  first 
Earl  of  Cadogan,  — Richard  Cumberland,  — the 
Comtesse  de  Grammont, — Iluskisson, — Archbishop 
Wake, — Bishop  Warbnrton, — Sharp,  the  engraver, — 
Captain  Cook, — Chambers,  the  architect, — Elizabeth 
Carter, — Bishop  lloadley, — Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
Ircton. — To  this  list  of  portraits  has  to  be  added 
the  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  himself, 
since  purchased,  as  we  stated  last  month,  by  the 
trustees,  for  a large  sum  of  money;— aud  making 
the  number  of  works  now  constituting  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  in  all,  thirty-six. 

Now,  on  the  mere  fact  taken  by  itself,  of  the 
striking  inequalities  in  the  values  represented 
by  the  names  above  given,  we  do  not  insist 
in  the  absolute  aud  unqualified  sense;  because 
differences  of  value,  even  when  the  values  arc 
high,  there  will  inevitably  be.  We  contend,  never- 
theless, that  something  like  proportion  there  should 
be,  at  any  rate ; and  that  iu  a commencing  list  of 
thirty-five,  culled  from  the  entire  unbroken  field  of 


British  greatness,  any  considerable  differences  would 
have  been  an  unnecessary  fact, — and  such  differences 
as  we  have  here  are  a monstrous  one.  A National 
Portrait  Gallery  of  British  worthies,  when  it  shall 
be  complete  down  to  a given  date,  will,  of  course, 
represent  all  degrees  of  value,  on  a scale  going  as 
high  in  one  direction  as  we  can, — and  in  the  other, 
down  to  a line  below  which,  of  course,  wc  will  not  go ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  begin  by  repre- 
senting anything  like  the  two  extremes,  'filenames 
before  us,  in  considering  their  fitness  as  the  nucleus 
of  a National  Portrait  Gallery,  have  to  be  regarded 
not  only  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  but  in  re- 
lation, also,  to  all  the  greatness  that  is  yet  wanting 
to  the  gallery  list. 

Of  the  thirty-five  names  which  that  list  does 
contain,  the  first  thirteen  portraits,  our  readers  should 
be  told,  are  gifts; — the  remaining  twenty-two  are 
the  purchases  of  the  trustees.  First,  let  us  register, 
that  this  gives  an  average  of  more  than  £180  for 
each  purchase, — supposing  the  trustees  to  have 
exhausted  their  fund,  as  at  this  early  stage  of  their 
proceedings  they  certaiuly  should  : — aud  next,  let 
us  remark,  that  the  differences  in  the  values  of  the 
names  added  to  the  gallery  by  purchase,  arc  greater 
than  the  differences  in  those  contributed  by  gift ! 
So  much  for  eclecticism,  as  against  accident ! Our 
readers  will  remember,  that  in  our  seach  for  the  prin- 
ciple which  could  have  brought  together  the  three  and 
twenty  names  which  wc  laid  before  them  in  May  last, 
we  took  upon  ourselves  to  relieve  the  trustees  specula- 
tively from  the  more  striking  anomalies  of  its  action. 
We  said,  then,  that  if  this  collection  could  be 
supposed  to  be  the  spontaneous  work  of  the  trustees, 
it  would  have  to  be  declared  that,  iu  their  sweep 
over  the  field  of  British  historic  constellation,  they 
had  been  in  deliberate  search  of  the  minor  stars. 
Of  this  order  of  moral  astronomy  wc  rashly  under- 
took to  acquit  them, — and  gave  it  as  our  belief,  that 
the  list  as  it  stood  plainly  bespoke  its  own  origin  iu 
casual  contribution.  There  arc  names  therein 
which  we  took  for  granted  could  have  found  their 
way  there — just  now,  at  least — only  because  the 
portraits  had  been  gifts.  We  should  have  con- 
sidered that  we  wronged  any  body  of  trustees,  in 
conjecturing  that,  with  all  the  wide  and  starry  heaven 
of  British  greatness  before  them,  they  had  spent 
the  money  entrusted  to  them  for  a purpose  like  this, 
in  making  purchases  like  some  of  these.  Now,  here, 
for  instance,  is,  as  wc  have  said,  Arthur  Murphy. 
We  do  not  deny,  that  in  a Gallery  of  British 
Worthies  a time  for  Arthur  Murphy  may  come,— 
but  his  time  is  not  yet.  Nay,  it  is  cveu  a long 
way  off.  The  trustees  have  a great  deal  to  do 
among  the  eagles,  before  they  could  properly  come 
down  to  a bird  of  Arthur  Murphy’s  quality, — though 
a most  respectable  bird  in  his  place.  We  deny,  that 
Arthur  Murphy  is  one  out  of  the  four  aud  twenty 
foremost  names  of  historic  England.  Me  should 
certainly  have  given  precedence  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Then,  before  we  spent  much  money,  or  any  at  all, 
on  a portrait  of  William,  the  first  Earl  of  Cadogan, 
we  think  we  should  have  liked  to  secure  Lord  Bacou 
for  a constituent  of  England’s  greatness.  Here,  too, 
is  the  Comtesse  de  Grammont: — what  possible  title 
hurries  the  lady  into  this  national  collection  as  one  of 
its  most  pressing  features  ? What  is  her  title,  at  all  ? 
Will  the  trustees  tell  us,  in  what  conceivable  sense 
it  is,  that  La  Belle  Ilcimillon  is  one  of  England’s 
great  historic  names  ? Has  she,  by  any  accident, 
been  mistaken  for  Lady  William  Russell  ? — One 
half  of  the  list  might  be  commented  on  in  much  the 
same  sense.  Where  we  find  Richard  Cumberland, 
is  it  unreasonable  that  we  should  look  back,  aud  see 
if  Ben  Jonson  is  provided  for, — and  wheu  wc  come 
on  the  name  of  Dr.  Mead,  arc  we  not  entitled  to 
inquire  after  Harvey  and  Jenner?  Sharp,  the  en- 
graver, aud  Stothard,  the  Academician,  and  Cham- 
bers, the  architect,  should  all  have  had  places  in  a 
National  Portrait  Gallery  of  our  collecting,  but 
not  till  Rubens  and  Vandyke  were  placed ; and 
even  Sir  William  Wyndham  should  have  waited  at 
the  door,  till  vvehad  ltd  in  the  old  blind  Milton,  and 
handed  him  to  his  seat  high  up  among  the  immortals. 

With  twenty-two,  then,  as  representing  the  whole 
number  of  the  purchases  made  up  to  the  date 
of  the  Report,— and  with  names  such  as  that 
number  includes,  negativing  the  idea  of  selection, — 
there  is  no  other  solution  that  suggests  itself  for 
such  an  action  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  trustees, 
save  that  one  to  which  we  have  referred  again  and 
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again,  only  to  deprecate  it, — some  possible  confusion 
in  their  ideas  as  to  the  objects  and  means  of  an 
institution  like  the  one  in  question,  and  some  pro- 
bable value,  in  the  portraits  so  purchased,  as  works 
of  Art.  The  high  average  that  we  have  given  above 
sustains  this  notion,— confirmed  by  the  fact  of  the 
trustees  since  appearing  in  the  market  as  competitors 
for  a coveted  picture,  and  carrying  off  an  Art  prize 
as  if  they  had  been  caterers  for  the  National  Gallery. 
Another  confirmation  of  the  fact  is  suggested  by 
some  of  the  portrait-painters’  names  which  we  find 
in  this  list,  attached  to  their  purchases,  and  by 
the  connexion  in  which  we  find  them.  We  have, 
in  the  catalogue  before  us,  for  instance,  works  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Romney,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds : — the  last,  not  the  recent  purchase  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded  ; but  another,  in  addition  to 
it.  From  the  very  birth  of  thi3  institution,  we 
have  repeated  ourselves  in  urging  that  its  distinct 
and  unmixed  purpose  is,  the  getting  together  in 
one  point  of  view,  for  the  reading  of  the  national 
mind  and  heart,  the  presentments  of  those  men 
who  have,  in  any  form  of  action  or  of  thought, 
contributed  to  make  the  land  illustrious,  or  to 
compose  its  history,— and  that,  with  the  Art 
which  is  a means  to  that  end  the  trustees  have 
to  do  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  such  means.  The 
Art  which  is  in  excess  of  this  effect,  has  a special 
object  elsewhere, — and  is  a good  thing  here,  as  every- 
where:— but  is  not  to  be  paid  for  with  the  funds 
wanted,  and  little  enough,  for  the  one  purpose  for 
which  they  were  granted. — Well,  this  principle,  so 
steadily  maiutained  by  us  the  trustees  them- 
selves in  this,  their  Report,  distinctly  admit,  so  far 
as  words  go  in  admission.  They  will' look,  they  say, 
“ to  the  celebrity  of  the  person  painted  rather  than  to 
the  merit  of  the  artist.” — Now,  in  the  first  place,  if 
the  trustees  had  been  true  to  their  own  rule  in  any 
reasonable  sense,  we  should  not  have  had  this  com- 
mencing list, — and,  in  the  next,  the  rule  itself  seems 
to  prescribe  their  most  efficient  course  of  action  at 
the  outset,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistaking  it. 
This  course,  also,  we  have  again  and  again  pointed 
out.  As  ihe  Art  is  not,  by  their  own  admission, 
a consideration  in  this  collection,  beyond  the 
fact  of  its  giving  us  likeness,  it  follows,  that  the 
purpose  is  served  as  well  by  a copy  as  by  an 
origiual  portrait.  The  galleries  of  England  are 
filled  with  the  portraits  of  her  great  men, — to  an 
extent  which  would  have  made  it  easy  for  these 
trustees,  with  the  parliamentary  grant  in  their  hand, 
to  have  laid  the  large  framework  of  a National 
Portrait  Gallery,  which  would  gradually  fill  up  in 
its  details,  and  be  clothed  with  beauties  not  its  own. 
Such  a scheme  would  have  meaning  and  cohesion 
from  the  first, — and  into  it  all  things  which  are  a part 
of  it,  however  small,  would  fit  in  their  time  and 
turn.  To  a national  illustration  of  the  kind,  having 
a defined  character  and  growing  proportions,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  many  a gift  would  come,  having 
a value  over  and  above  its  value  as  part  of  an 
historic  series  ; and  a day  may  even  be  looked  for 
when  the  institution  itself,  with  increased  funds  and 
fewer  necessary  objects  to  expend  them  on,  might 
have  something  to  spare  on  Art  for  Art’s  sake,  when 
a temptation  should  come  in  its  way  connected  with 
its  own  especial  objects.  Meantime,  it  is  worth 
remarking,  that  good  copies  of  some  such  portraits 
as  the  nation  possesses  in  its  other  collections — look 
at  the  Vandykes,  in  Windsor  Castle !— would  be  no 
mean  teachers  in  an  Art  point  of  view,  while  they 
are  matchless  examples  in  their  character  of  historic 
illustrations. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  further  how  much  more 
might  have  been  effected  by  such  a use  of  the 
funds  in  hand  than  a purchase  of  twenty-two  pic- 
tures,—one  half  of  them  representing  men  who  have 
come  into  the  collection  long  before  their  time,  aud 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  historic  names  of 
England.  To  a grant  so  legitimately  applied,  and 
with  the  results  of  such  legitimate  application  to 
show  for  it.  Parliament,  there  is  no  doubt,  would  be 
willing  to  make  such  annual  increase  as  might  be 
wanted ; but  we  must  think  the  legislature  will 
be  slow  to  sanction  further  advances  to  a cause  thus 
running  to  waste.  What  is  the  case  which  the  trus- 
tees, not  far  from  entering  on  their  third  year,  have  to 
show  to  Parliament,  by  their  own  admission?  The 
portraits  in  their  charge  areshut  away  in  private  rooms 
in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster ;— and  “up  to 
this  time,”  they  say,  “ the  collection  has  not  seemed 


sufficiently  advanced  for  public  exhibition.”  It  is 
amusing  to  find  them  adding,  “ that,  however,  is  the 
aim  which  they  will  have  before  them  as  their  final 
object.”  We  should  have  ventured  to  assume  as  much. 
What  fiual  aim  they  could  possibly  have,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  conjecture ; certainly,  the  parliamentary 
grant  was  not  given  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  in- 
tended to  be  finally  and  permanently  shut  up. — The 
objection  is,  to  the  apparent  remoteness  of  that 
“final  aim.”  Still,  that  the  collection  is  shut  up, 
under  the  circumstances,  we,  for  ourselves,  will  not 
complain.  It  has  no  pretension  to  be  called  a national 
collection,  or  the  basis  of  a national  collection,  in  the 
sense  intended. — Is  it  not  most  strange,  how  the  love 
of  the  casual  and  provisional  seems  to  follow  all  our 
institutions  that  have  the  national  seal  on  them, 
and  are  committed  to  a body  of  trustees  ? Strange, 
that,  with  a delegation  especially  appointed  to  carry 
out  a national  purpose,  these  portraits  should  have 
got  together  fortuitously,  as  it  might  seem, — on  no 
one  principle  of  collection  to  which  the  trustees  can 
point,  and  in  defiance  of  every  argument  that  could 
prescribe  a law  to  such  a scheme ! The  trustees 
proceed  as  if  they  were  rearing  a young  institution 
lor  some  remote  generation,  and  need  be  at  no  pains 
to  develop  wholesome  conditions  of  early  expansion. 
The  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  left  to  “ grow,” 
like  Topsy,  as  it  can, — and  very  much  by  “guess.” 
We  see  that,  amongst  the  laws  promulgated  by 
the  trustees  for  the  government  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  when  it  shall  be  a national  gallery, 
there  is  one  which  refuses  admission  to  the  portrait 
of  any  person  still  living,  or  who  shall  have  been 
dead  less  than  ten  years — except  in  the  case  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  or  of  his  or  her  consort.  The 
policy  of  some  such  limitation  as  this  is  obvious 
enough,  but  the  trustees  will  have  to  extend  their 
exceptions : — as,  indeed,  they  seem  to  foresee. 
To  make  of  this  institution  all  that  it  might 
become,  as  an  incentive  to  the  many  and  an 
instrument  of  honour  to  the  fewr,  a principle  like 
this  must  he  the  general  rule,  but  not  the  governing 
law.  In  a former  article  we  pointed  out  that,  when 
this  gallery  shall  have  grown  into  the  really  great 
institution  that  a wise  disposition  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  wealth  in  England’s  keeping  can  make  it, 
a place  therein  would  be  an  admission  into  Britain’s 
best  order  of  chivalry, — and  a parliamentary  vote  for 
Ihe  portrait  of  a living  man  to  be  placed  in  this 
English  Prytaneum  would  be  equivalent  to  a na- 
tional gift  of  golden  spurs.  Parliament  will  do  well 
to  keep  such  a means  of  reward  as  this  in  its  hands, 
— the  exceptional  quality,  of  course,  constituting  a 
portion  of  the  value.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  they 
who  are  most  sure  to  earn  such  rewards  are  they 
who  least  need  such  stimulants ; but  a nation  raises 
its  own  moral  tone  in  the  recognition  of  its  own 
great  men, — and  the  people  who  erect  statues  to  their 
heroes,  erect  statues  to  themselves. — The  ten  years 
of  death  claimed  by  the  trustees  to  complete  a qua- 
lification for  the  Portrait  Gallery,  is  not  tenable  at 
all.  A man’s  title  to  his  fame,  be  it  good  or  bad,  is 
perfected  at  once  by  death.  Nor  years  nor  moments 
can  alter  the  quality  of  that  record.  The  character 
that  is  sealed  for  eternity,  may  well  be  considered  as 
sealed  for  anything  that  time  has  to  do  with  it. 
That  is  no  true  policy  which  would  keep  the  great 
dead  out  of  their  inheritance  for  a day.  Can  it  be 
doubted,  that,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  snatched 
away  in  the  midst  of  his  full  career  of  statesmanship, 
— and  Sir  Walter  Scott  laid  down  the  life  which  he 
wore  prematurely  out  in  adding  moral  brightness  to 
his  literary  star, — and  Sir  Henry  Havelock  sheathed 
his  victorious  sword  in  the  far  grave  at  Lucknow 
from  whose  brink  he  had  rescued  so  many  weeping 
women  aud  children, — can  it  he  doubted,  that  Eng- 
land, if  this,  her  institution,  had  been  complete, 
should  have  hastened,  without  an  hour’s  unnecessary 
delay,  to  enrol  their  great  names  among  those  of 
the  mighty  dead  who  are  one  day, — we  will  hope,  in 
spite  of  the  present  policy  of  procrastination, — to 
“rule  our  spirits”  from  these  walls,  as  “from  their 
urns?” 

[The  annual  vote  of  £2000  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  July;  the  only 
member  who  objected  to  it  was  Mr.  Briscoe,  who 
represents  West  Surrey,  aud  he  did  so  on  grounds 
very  similar  to  those  we  have  taken  ; he  has,  at  all 
events,  directed  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  errors 
which,  if  they  cannot  be  amended,  need  not.  again 
occur.] 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Art  Academies,  Metropolitan  and  Pro- 
vincial.— If  examples  were  not,  like  precepts, 
thrown  away  on  those  whom  the  gods  have  doomed, 
we  might  return  for  a moment  to  the  subject  of  the 
new  Liverpool  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  to  the  precept  which  we  have,  again  and 
again,  laboured  out  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  Royal 
Academy,  a warning  drawn  from  the  example  fur- 
nished by  the  provincial  Academy  which  the  new 
society  threatens  to  supplant.  The  moral  of  the 
story  is,  that  the  people  of  Liverpool,  in  their  desire 
for  the  promotion  of  Art  feelings  and  Art  objects  in 
that  town,  had  grown  gradually  dissatisfied  with  the 
sectarian  character  and  administrative  assumption  of 
the  Academy  already  existing  amongst  them.  This 
last  was  a body  which  had  been  liberally  supported 
by  the  community  to  which  it  ministered,— and,  like 
our  own  Royal  Academy,  had  many  titles  to  respect. 
It  had  really  done  much  to  promote  the  Fine  Arts  in 
the  town  : — and  in  every  way  there  lay  a great 
career  before  it,  if  it  would  have  met  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  the  wishes  of  the  community  amid 
which  it  was  planted.  But,  clinging  to  its  authority 
as  a coterie, — the  attempts  at  reform  which  had 
failed  within  the  institution  itself,  took  another 
direction.  Driven  from  within  the  citadel,— the 
reformers  set  up  their  standard  without.  The  town 
took  the  matter  in  hand, — and  determined  that, 
since  the  old  association  would  not  supply  the 
demands  of  the  time,  they  would  have  a new  one. 
No  one  who  looks  over  the  list  of  names  by  which 
this  provincial  movement  is  supported,  can  doubt 
that  the  old  Liverpool  Academy  has  let  its  oppor- 
tunity slip.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocess,  and  the  high  civic  officers  of 
the  town,  the  surrounding  nobility,  and  the  gentry, 
headed  by  the  members  for  the  borough  and  the 
members  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county,  the 
great  merchants,  and  lovers  and  promoters  of  Art  in 
the  locality  of  every  class, — are  all  represented 
here,  and  appear  for  the  most  part  in  acting  capa- 
cities. The  committee  have  published  letters,  too, 
from  a large  body  of  artists  throughout  the  country, 
—including  certain  of  our  own  Royal  Academicians , 
— adopting  the  views  put  forward,  and  announcing 
their  support. — The  objects  of  the  new  institution 
are  stated  as  follows  “ 1.  To  establish  an  annual 
exhibition  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
2.  To  promote  sound  judgment  in  Art,  by  lectures 
and  otherwise.  3.  To  establish  a permanent  gallery 
of  modern  Art,  open  to  the  public  free, — and  a 
school  of  Art.” — We  think  it  well  to  point  out,  that 
this  programme  for  a provincial  institution,  if  ably 
and  conscientiously  carried  out  in  practice,  embraces, 
so  far  as  its  provincial  nature  admits,  all  the  functions 
that  we  have  claimed,  in  our  several  articles  on  the 
subject,  for  a National  Academy. 

Birmingham. — The  festivities  occasioned  by  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,  to 
open  the  new  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birming- 
ham, have  been  fully  described  in  the  daily  papers, 
and  consequently  have  become  known  to  our  readers ; 
but  there  is  one  matter  connected  with  the  park,  or 
rather  with  Aston  Hall,  which  stands  in  it,  that 
has  scarcely  been  alluded  to.  Several  of  the  rooms 
in  this  fine  old  mansion  have  been  fitted  up  for  the 
temporary  exhibition  of  works  of  Art  and  of  Art- 
manufacture,  contributed  by  the  leading  gentry  and 
manufacturers  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The 
picture-gallery  is  hung  with  some  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  English  school : examples  of  Etty,  Maclise, 
Turner,  Collins,  Sir  E.  Lncdseer,  D.  Roberts,  Stan- 
field, Danby,  A.R.A.,  Leslie,  Mulready,  F.  Goodall, 
Frith,  T.  S.  Cooper,  Herbert,  C.  Landseer,  E.  M. 
Ward,  J.C.  Horsley,  J.  Phillip,  Muller,  Linnell,  sen., 
D.  Cox,  Pyne,  Nasmyth,  T.  Faed ; and  many  others, 
whose  names  even  we  have  not  space  to  mention. 
Of  the  French  school  there  are  specimens  of  Ary 
Scheffer,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Auguste  Bonheur,  &c.  The 
collection  of  Art-manufactures  is  as  numerous  and 
diversified  as  is  the  trade  of  Birmingham  ; the  prin- 
cipal factories  have  contributed  a large  number  of 
their  most  valuable  and  elegant  productions.  Be- 
sides all  these  several  matters  to  interest  and 
instruct  visitors,  there  is  the  beautiful  chapel,  which 
has  been  completely  refurnished,  open  for  inspec- 
tion; and  the  entrance-hall,  decked  out  with  mili- 
tary devices  of  various  kinds,  and  ornamented  with 
busts  of  Wellington,  Havelock,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell — the  works  of,  and  contributed  by, 
Mr.  G.  G.  Adams.  Here  is  certainly  enough  to 
attract  a host  of  visitors  to  the  old  hall,  irrespective 
of  what  is  provided  out  of  doors  for  their  enjoyment. 
The  committee,  upon  whom  has  devolved  the  labour 
of  collecting  and  arranging  the  exhibition,  deserve 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  public  for  so  manifest  a 
success. 
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BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HA  LI- 


THE BOOK  OF  THE  THAMES, 

FROM  ITS  RISE  TO  ITS  FALL. 


BATTERS 2 A BRIDGE. 

From  it  we  look  upon  the  old  wooden  bridge,  and  the  Dutch-looking  church 
aud  village  of  Chelsea.  Beyond  the  hospital  is  the  new  bridge,  constructed 
by  Thomas  Page,  Esq. ; it  is  a toll  bridge,  aud  it  has  been  pleasantly  said  that, 
“ Government  gave  a park  to  the  people,  and  placed  a toll-bar  at  the  gate  to 


patronised  the  place  largely:  hut  its  reign  was  brief;  fashion  soon  changed, 
and  in  1804  it  was  taken  down.  The  new  road  from  Sloane  Street  to  the 
Suspension  Bridge  passes  over  a part  of  the  grounds. 

The  whole  of  the  district  hence  to  Westmiuster,  and  from  the  river  inland 
to  Pimlico,  was  formerly  a most  lonely  and  dangerous  locality,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  Five  Fields  and 
Tothill  Fields,  which  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  space,  were  desert  spots, 
crossed  here  and  there  with  footpaths  and  raised  causeways,  flauked  by  ditches, 
which  divided  a few  wretched  gardens,  and  having  some  half-dozen  ruined  sheds 
scattered  over  the  ground,  inhabited  by  the  very  worst  classes  of  the  Loudon 
community,  and  where  it  was  not  safe  for  strangers  to  travel.  Hollar  has  pre- 
served its  features  in  his  “view  of  the  pest-houses”  in  Tothill  Fields  in  1GG5  : 
London  is  seen  in  the  distance,  as  if  on  the  confines  of  a desert.  Now  the  spot 
is  thickly  covered  with  houses,  streets,  and  squares,  and  aristocratic  Belgravia 
occupies  the  once  worthless  marsh  laud  of  old  Chelsea. 

The  opposite  bank  of  the  river  was  sacred  to  the  market-gardener  until  a very 
recent  period.  The  first  great  change  was  effected  by  the  South-western  Railway, 
which  fixed  its  opening  station  originally  at  Nine  Elms,  where  an  extensive  goods 
station  still  remains.  Between  this  spot  aud  Vauxball  Bridge  thirty  years  ago 
was  a place  of  general  recreation  known  as  Cumberland  Gardens.  The  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Thames  at  Vauxhall  is  of  cast  iron,  and  was  beguu  by  Rennie, 
and  finished  by  Walker.  It  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1816.  The  trees  seen 
above  the  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  Surrey  side  of  the  bridge  are  those  of  Vaux- 
hall Gardens,  which  have  been  of  late  years  only  opened  at  long  intervals; 
they  were  long  the  glory  of  English  pleasure-gardens,  frequented  by  the  highest 
in  the  land,  from  the  gay  days  of  Charles  II.  to  those  of  “ the  Regency,”  and 
were  celebrated  in  musical  history  for  talent  of  the  highest  kind  here  introduced 


keep  them  out  of  it.”  The  bridge  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  that  cross 
the1  Thames  between  its  source  and  its  fall  into  the  sea;  and  its  value  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  charmingly  constructed  station  that  stands  iu  a dell  almost  at 


There  is  a tradition,  but  it  is  without  proof,  that  “ the  merry 
' monarch”  was  influenced  to  this  merciful  act  by  his  mistress, 
Nell  Gwynne.  Be  it  as  it  may,  it  was  a fortunafe  circumstance 
for  the  country.  Many  a battle  has  been  won  for  these  king- 
doms by  the  knowledge  that  the  maimed  soldier  can  never  be  a deserted  beggar 
—by  the  certainty  that  honourable  scars  will  be  healed  by  other  ointment  than 
that  of  mere  pity— by  the  assurance  that  shelter  and  comfort  are  prepared  for 
the  wounded  or  aged,  of  whom  a nation  becomes  the  guardian  aud  protector. 


Battersea  Park  has  been  laid  out  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
it  is  therefore  iu  its  infancy— the  shrubs  are  miniatures;  but  to  the  next 
generation  it  will  be  one  of  the  chief  adornments  of  the  metropolitan  suburbs. 


Part  XX. 


f Chelsea  Hospital  the  front  view  is  the  most 
striking;  for,  though  it  does  not  possess  any 
very  remarkable  architectural  feature,  it  has  a 
certain  “ nobility  of  look,”  and  all  its  associa- 
tions are  of  great  interest.  The  foundation  of 
the  hospital— or,  as  its  inmates  prefer  to  call  it, 
“the  college”— is  known  to  have  been  one  of 
the  few  good  deeds  of  the  voluptuary  Charles  II. 
— a king  who  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule 
as  regarded  the  sovereign 

“ Who  never  saiil  a foolisli  tiling, 

And  never  did  a wise  oDe." 


ts  foot — “ the  West  End  Crystal  Palace  Station,”  that  communicates  also  with 
aud  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

;o  the  gardens  of  Chelsea  College,  on  the  London  side,  stood  the  oncc- 
amed  Ranelagh.  The  line  of  trees  which  parts  the  college  garden  from  the 
mall  garden  appropriated  to  the  veterans  who  are  here  domiciled  after  their 
labours,  was  once  a part  of  the  “ walks”  of  Ranelagh  ; and  a few  years 
the  remains  of  the  lamp-irons  which  lit  it  were  still  upon  some  of  the  tree 
This  most  aristocratic  place  of  amusement  was  opened  in  1742.  The 
;rcat  feature  of  the  spot  was  an  enormous  rotunda,  a hundred  and  eighty-five 
eet  in  diameter,  in  which  concerts  took  place,  and  which  is  the  conspicuous 
ibject  in  our  view,  copied  from  apriut  published  in  1743.  Royalty  and  nobility 
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ligntermen  s sheds,  gas-wox-Rs,  manuiacinrers  oi  cement  and  glue,  potteries 
tor  stoneware,  f drain-pipes,  &c.,  and  whitening-makers,  whose  wooden-framed 
open  warehouses,  with  their  thousands  of  “ pennorths  ” drying  in  the  air  for  the 
use  of  the  London  housemaids,  are  conspicuous  objects  in  ’the  uninviting  scene. 
Lambeth  palace  and  church  now  come  in  view;  they  are  among  the  most 
interesting  old  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
i»o^,  and  is  a beautiful  example  of  modern  restoration  ; before  that  time  it 
was  in  a most  neglected  and  unsightly  state— now  it  is  a model  of  neatness,  and 
the  memorial  windows  are  very  beautiful  one  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Howley,  whose  career  was  especially  deserving  this  recognition. 

Close  beside  it  is  the  old  brick  gate-house  of  the  palace,  for  more  than  six 
ccntunes  the  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ; it  was  built  by  Arch- 


Th* “fished-up  " from  the  Thames  by  these  machines. 
? ii„  °f  Ed wnril  :.  for  the  port  of  London  was  found  in  1810,  and  lias  been  engraved 
in  Hones  Every-Day  Book,  vol.  ii.  We  engrave  two  bronze  swords  found  in  the 


On  the  Middlesex  bauk  of  the  river,  at  a short  distauce  from  the  bridge,  we 
may  note  one  of  those  steam-boat  piers,  which  have  been  such  conspicuous 
objects  in  our  journey  from  Wandsworth  to  London,  and  which  the  traffic  in 
cheap  boats  has  rendered  necessary  for  the  thousands  of  passengers  who  have 
again  taken  “ the  silent  highway  of  the  Thames  ” for  their  road.  Twenty  years 
ago  this  enormous  traffic  did  not  exist,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
fishermen  threw  their  nets  in  the  river  here,  not  without  hope  of  a salmon! 
Now,  the  water  is  in  a constant  state  of  turmoil  and  mud,  rendering  the 


* It  has  given  a name  to  similar  places  abroad,  where  “ Wauxhall " indicates  generally 
a garden  illuminated  for  promenades  and  singing.  Its  old  title  is  given  by  Pepvs  in 
his  Diary,  who  often  notes  going  “by  water  to  Fox  Hall,  and  then  walked  in  Spring 
Garden.  Over  the  gate  of  the  old  house,  erected  for  his  own  residence  by  Jonathan 
lyers,  the  proprietor,  at  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  old  name.  “ Spring 
Garden,’ ’may  still  be  seen.  J 6 


Thames,  near  Vauxhall ; they  are  the  primitive  weapons  of  the  ancient  Britons  • and, 
as  others  precisely  similar  are  found  in  Phoenicia,  they  arc  probably  what  were  brought 
by  the  ancient  traders  in  exchange  for  British  tin. 

t “ The  Vauxhall  Pottery,  established  two  centuries  since,  by  two  Dutchmen,  for  the 
manufacture  of  old  Delft  ware,  is  probably  the  origin  of  all  our  modern  potteries." — 
Curiosities  of  London.  By  J.  Timbs,  F.S.  A. 

J In  the  church-yard,  which  is  also  beautifully  kept,  is  the  tomb  of  John  Tradescaut, 
who,  at  his  bouse  in  the  fields  beyond,  formed  the  first  important  museum  in  tills 
country,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  passed,  at  his  death,  to  Elias  Ashmolo  (who  is 
also  buried  here),  and  now  forms  part  of  the  Ashendcan  Museum  at  Oxford. 


to  the  public.*  In  the  old  orchestra,  whose  towering  summit  may  be  seen  from 
the  Thames,  the  greatest  musical  celebrities  have  sung.  Handel,  and  Drs.  Arne 
and  Hook,  superintended  its  concerts,  and  Hogarth  decorated  it  with  paintings. 
It  obtained  its  name  from  a very  old  mansion  which  once  stood  near  it.  This 


necessity  for  occasional  visits,  at  different  spots,  of  the  Ballast-dredger— heavy 
looking  but  picturesque  boats,  that  clear  the  stream  by  a rotary  series  of 
iron-buckets,  which  dig  into  the  soil,  fill  themselves,  and,  passing  up  an  incline  I 
empty  into  a boat  beside  them  the  deposit  of  gravel  and  mud.*  “ 

The  Millbank  Prison,  onre  termed  the  Penitentiary,  which  is  seen  in  the 
background  of  our  view  of  the  pier,  is  the  only  great  prison  on  the  Thames 


old  manor-house  of  Fawkcs-hall,  as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  is  shown 
in  our  engraving ; at  that  time  it  was  described  as  a “ fair  dwelling-house, 
strongly  built,  of  three  stories  high,  and  a pier  staircase  breaking  out  from  it  nine- 
teen feet  square.”  This  staircase  occupied  one  of  the  towers,  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  plan,  and  the  house  was  a curious  specimen  of  the  old  timber 
houses  of  the  gentry  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  appears  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  Foukesde  Brent,  who  married  the  heiress  of  the  manor,  the  Countess 
of  Albemarle,  sister  to  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  it  was  granted 
by  the  name  of  the  manor  of  Foukeshnll,  by  Edward  IL  to  his  favourite,  Hugh 
le  Despencer.  It  has  always  remained  with  the  manor  of  Kenniugton  as  the 
j property  of  the  Crown,  and  belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  part  of  his  Dncliv 
of  Cornwall. 

Dropping  quietly  down  the  stream,  wc  often  encounter  the  Luff-barge.  As 
represented  in  the  sketch,  it  is  a smaller  class  of  barge  than  the  square  barge  of 
the  Thames.  They  are  sharp  forward,  and  appear  to  be  altogether  more  like  an 
ordinary  vessel.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  name  of  clipper- barge,  which 
they  are  sometimes  called.  They  are  rigged  with  a sprit  and  foresail,  without 
a mizen,  and  generally  carry  goods  where  larger  vessels  are  unable  to  go ; 
their  trade  is  mostly  confined  to  London  and  the  upper  part  of  the  river. 


bank;  its  ground-plan  is  very  peculiar,  and,  in  all  plans  of  London,  looks  like 
an  ornamental  star;  a series  of  wings  radiate  towards  a centre,  where  the 
governor  s house  is  placed,  which  thus  commands  the  whole  establishment.  It 
originated  with  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  hardened  offenders 
or  criminals  condemned  to  transportation  or  the  hulks.  Lambeth  is  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  consists,  as  we  sec  it  from  the  river,  of  boat-builders’  houses,  | 
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bishop  Morton  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  water-side  it  is 
connected  by  a long  brick  wall  with  the  Lollards’  Tower  ; above  this  wall  may 
be  seen  the  noble  oldjdiall  (now'  converted  into  a library),  which  was  built 


we  reach  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; this  magnificent  pile  starts  up  like  a 
glorious  giant  from  the  hovels  near  it.  Its  history  is  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire lengthened  notice  here.  Designed  and  erected  by  Sir  Charles  Barry, 


by  Archbishop  Juxon  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  Lollards’  Tower  is  faced 
with  stone  towards  the  river,  and  still  bears  on  that  side  the  arms  of  Archbishop 
Chichely,  by  whom  it  was  built  in  1435  ; beneath  them  is  an  ornamented 
niche,  where  a figure  of  St.  Thomas-ii-Bccket  was  once  placed.  The  prison 
is  in  the  small  adjoining  tower,  only  to  be  entered  by  a steep  staircase  leading 
from  the  larger  one.  It  is  a narrow  irregularly-shaped  room,  fastened  by  an 
oaken  door,  formed  of  three  layers  of  wood  strongly  riveted,  and  studded  with 
great  nails ; the  door  case  being  of  arched  stone.  The  room  is  about  eight 
feet  in  height,  nearly  fifteen  in  length,  and  eleven  feet  wide;  it  is  lighted  by 
two  deeply  recessed  narrow  windows  ; the  walls  and  ceiling  arc  thickly  covered 


CUAltD  CHAMBER,  I.AMBETII  PALACE. 

the  buildings  cover  nearly  eight  acres  of  ground ; the  river  front  is  940  feet 
in  length ; and  there  are  more  than  500  apartments  in  the  entire  pile,  cxclu- 


TUK  LOLLARDS’  PRISON. 

with  wood.*  A few  names  and  inscriptions  have  been  cut  in  this  wood  by 
unhappy  prisoners  once  confined  here ; the  rings  which  chained  them  still  re- 
main.  These  lonely  walls  speak  loudly  of  the  nature  of  the  good  old  times, 
when  “dissent”  led  quickly  to  “ death. ”f 

We  cannot  here  dwell  ou  the  interesting  associations  this  venerable  palace 
conjures  up  in  the  mind,  nor  attempt  to  record  the  varied  impressions  that  a 
visit  within  its  ancient  walls  occasions.  Tor  the  artist  it  abounds  with  antique 
“ bits one  of  its  most  picturesque  rooms,  the  “ Guard  Chamber,”  we  engrave. 
It  is  mentioned  by  that  name  as  early  as  1424,  and  in  it  Archbishop  Laud  held 
his  state  ou  the  day  of  his  consecration.  The  roof  is  singularly  elegaut,  with 
oaken  ribs  richly  carved;  it  was  admirably  restored  in  1832,  having  been 
previously  hidden  by  a flat  ceiling  of  plaster.  The  palace  was  generally  restored 
about  the  same  time.  The  gardens  and  grounds  cover  eighteen  acres;  but 
they  are  now  surrouuded  by  houses  and  factories  that  deface  their  beauty  and 
destroy  their  salubrity. 

From  Lambeth  to  the  opposite  bank  is  one  of  the  oldest  ferries  on  the  river, 
leading  to  “the  Horseferry  Road,”  which  obtains  that  name  from  this  ancient 
river-way.  A succession  of  coal  and  corn  wharves  now  Hues  the  banks  until 


* A modern  author  has  imagined  that  this  was  for  the  “ comfort  ” of  the  prisoners  ; 
such  an  idea  did  not  exist  in  the  old  times.  It  was  intended  to  deaden  all  sound  of  the 
voice,  either  in  talking,  or  under  the  influence  of  torture;  and  is  upon  “the  approved 
model  " of  the  horrible  dungeons  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

t Though  popularly  known  as  the  “The  Lollards"’ Tower,  it  cannot  bo  proved  with 
certainty  that  Wickliffc’s  followers  were  imprisoned  here,  but  the  great  Reformer  was 
examined  in  the  old  chapel  of  this  palace,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of 
his  sect  were  confined  here.  Tho  inscriptions  above-named  seem  to  belong  to  the  era  of 
Henry  VIII. 


STAR-CUAMBER. 

a strange  mixture  of  old  brick  and  stone  buildings,  with  the  stone  front  of  the 
ancient  “ Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  ” in  the  midst.  The  Speaker’s  house  and  garden 
were  here ; aud  close  to  the  bridge  was  the  old  “ Star  Chamber,”  rendered  memo- 


sive  of  official  residences,  state  apartments,  and  the  “ Houses  ” of  the  senate  of 
England.  Before  the  great  fire  of  October  14, 1834,  the  river-frontage  exhibited 
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hay-boat. 

brightly  coloured  sails,  unloading  at  the  wharf  beside  it.  They  bring  their  cargoes 
of  bay  often  from  a long  distance,  and  may  be  seen  encountering  the  roughest 
weather.  A number  of  them  always  come  up  every  tide  to  Ilungerford 
Bridge,  where  their  freight  is  landed. 


» The  market  takes  its  name  from  Sir  Edward  Hunger  ford,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  had  a house  on  this  site,  which  he  converted  into  a market. 


The  daughter  of  this  Duke  of  Suffolk  marrying  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  the 
house  passed  into  his  possession,  and  received  the  name  of  Northumberland 
House.  Many  alterations  have  been  made  in  it,  but  it  is  still  the  most  inte- 
resting aristocratic  residence  in  London,  retaining  its  old  garden,  separated 
from  the  Thames  only  by  the  wharves  in  Scotland  Yard,  above  which  wave 
the  tree-tops,  shutting  out  all  surrounding  houses  from  the  quiet  garden 
and  giving  au  air  of  almost  pastoral  repose  to  the  back  of  the  noble  mansion’ 
whose  roof,  crowned  by  the  lion  crest  of  the  duke,  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  river.  It  is  the  last  of  the  old  palatial  residences  of  the  nobility  left  to 
grace  its  banks. 

^ e next  reach  Hungerford  Market,*  with  its  picturesque  suspension  bridge 
for  foot  passengers,  completed  in  1845,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  I K Brunei 
and  notice  the  group  of  hay-boats,  with  their  brilliantly  painted  hulls,  and 


OLD  WHITEHALL. 

our  engraving,  from  an  ancient  drawing  in  Wilkinson’s  “ Londina  Dlustrata.” 
The  statue  of  James  II.  does  not  appear  at  the  back  of  the  banqueting-honse. 
I thus  enabling  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  original  sketch.  The  privy  garden  to  the 
left  of  this,  now  covered  with  aristocratic  residences,  was  then  a garden,  laid  out 
with  parterres  and  fountains,  reaching  from  the  Thames  to  Parliament  Street. 
The  old  Horse-Guards  is  seen  beyond,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  bird’s- 


rable  by  the  state  prosecutions  of  Charles  I.  From  this  official  department 
issued  the  numerous  levies,  forced  loans,  and  royal  prosecutions,  which  led  to 
the  great  civil  wars.  The  building  was  taken  down  in  1836;  our  engraving 
is  copied  from  a drawing  made  before  its  demolition  : it  received  its  name 
from  the  stars  painted  on  its  ornamental  ceiling. 

The  old  Hall  of  Westminster  now  forms  tlm  vestibule  to  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  the  Law  Courts.  It  was  happily  uninjured  by  the  great  fire 


eye  view  enables  ns  to  see  a portion  of  St.  James’s  Park  beyond,  and  the 
canal  in  its  centre  edged  with  trees. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  olden  time,  were  a series  of  noble  resi- 
dences extending  from  Whitehall  to  the  Temple.  The  first  and  noblest  of  these 
was  Suffolk  House,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Northumberland 
House,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  dissolved  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rouncival,  by 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  lie  died  there 
in  1614,  and  it  then  became  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  called 
Suffolk  House,  when  it  was  sketched  by  Hollar  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  This  sketch  is  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  and  is  copied  in 
our  cut;  it  was  a large  quadrangular  mansion,  iuclosing  a courtyard,  its  lofty 
towers  rising  proudly  on  each  side.  The  domestic  offices  were  detached  from 
the  main  building,  and  reached  to  the  water-side;  the  space  between,  shaded  by 
tall  trees,  was  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens.  A gate  in  the  centre  and  a flight 
of  steps  led  to  the  Thames — an  essential  convenience,  when  every  nobleman 
kept  his  barge  and  liveried  waterman,  and  the  river  was  a great  highway. 


which  destroyed  the  surrounding  buildings.  Our  engraving  exhibits  the  Law 
Courts  as  they  were  seen  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  is 
copied  from  a painting  obligingly  lent  to  us  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  The 
buildings  to  the  left  were  those  first  removed  along  with  the  Star  Chamber ; 
the  Law  Courts  retained  at  the  furthermost  angle  some  of  the  brick-work  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Westminster  Bridge,  the  work  of  Labelye,  a Swiss,  was  the  second  erected 
over  the  Thames,  London  having  but  one  bridge  until  the  year  1750,  when  this 
was  opened.  It  was  built  on  caissons,  and  the  foundations  arc  bad;  the  stone 
is  also  decayed,  and  the  bridge  now  ruinous.  At  the  present  time  workmen  arc 
employed  night  and  day  on  the  construction  of  a new  bridge  of  iron,  with  stone 
piers,  which  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Page,  who  erected  that  at  Chelsea. 

Richmond  Terrace,  and  the  houses  in  “ the  privy  garden”  (in  one  of  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  died),  occupy  the  site,  as  they  partly  preserve  the  name,  of  the 
Royal  palace  and  gardens  which  once  covered  the  spot,  and  were  destroyed  by 
afire  in  January,  1698,  through  the  carelessness  of  a Dutch  washerwoman, 
one  of  William  JII.’s  servants.  It  was  an  inconvenient  scries  of  old  buildings’ 
all  of  it  that  now  remains  being  Inigo  Joues’s  famous  banquetiug-hall,  the  only' 
portion  ever  executed  of  the  great  architect’s  grand  design  "for  its  cutire 
renovation. 

I he  palace  of  Whitehall,  with  its  gardeus  and  surrounding  buildings,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  seen  from  the  Thames,  is  given  in 
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Ir  the  country,  for  some  eccentric  reason  of  its 
own,  were  in  search  of  a ease  wherein  all  the 
conditions  had  been  carefully  elaborated  by 
which  a nation  may  be  presented  as  a laughing- 
stock to  the  world,  we  should  have  pleasure  in 
once  more  directing  attention  to  the  story  of 
the  Wellington  Monument.  The  humour  of 
the  piece  seems  to  grow  by  feeding  on  itself. 
The  chapter  just  added  by  Lord  John  Manners 
brings  out  tile  quality  of  the  whole  in  a manner 
which  the  satire  of  our  neighbours  must  find 
irresistible. — No  single  liana  could,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  produced,  as  its  individual  work, 
this  piece  of  curiosu  iifelicitas.  Much  of  its 
merit  of  incoherence  it  owes,  doubtless,  to  the 
delay  which  has  handed  over  its  execution  to  a 
succession  of  ministers,— giving  to  each  suc- 
cessor the  opportunity  of  adding  his  own  eccen- 
tricity to  the  eccentricity  that  had  gone  before  it. 
No  better  recipe  than  this  could  be  devised  for 
an  anti-logical  conclusion,  at  any  time ; but 
something  more  than  a common  genius  for  a non 
sc  quit  nr  must  have  helped  the  new  chief  com- 
missioner to  so  striking  an  example  of  the 
figure  as  that  which  we  have  now  before  us. 
It  is  true,  that  the  figure  is  one  to  which  the 
minds  of  our  public  men,  in  a general  way,  arc 
prone ; and  it  is  no  longer  ago  than  last  month, 
that  we  had,  in  one  article,  to  produce  an  in- 
stance of  the  fact,  and  in  another,  to  refer  to  an 
eccentric  authority  for  an  illustration  of  the 
process.  To  that  illustration,  however,  which 
we  borrowed  from  the  late  Dr.  Kitchener,  Lord 
John  Manners  has  now  added  a poiut  of  humour 
of  which  we  scarcely  knew  it  susceptible.  The 
Doctor,  our  readers  will  remember,  brings  to- 
gether the  materials  of  a salad,  and  carefully 
compounds  them,  with  a view  to  the  salad  being 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  as  a thing  in  itself 
worthless,  when  all  is  done.  Lord  John’s 
improvement  on  this  piece  of  practical  humour 
consists  in  the  scale  on  which  he  enacts  it. 
From  the  four  winds  of  the  world  the  sculptors 
had  been  summoned,  to  assist  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  monumental  salad ; and  now,  Lord 
John  Manners  brings  the  compound  down  to 
the  great  council  of  the  nation,  in  session 
assembled,— and,  before  the  Speaker  in  his 
robes,  and  in  his  character  of  a minister  of  the 
crown,  deliberately  opens  a window  looking 
towards  St.  Paul’s,  and  lliugs  the  whole  prepa- 
ration into  the  Thames ! 

The  story  of  the  Wellington  Monument  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Art-Journal; 
— but  its  striking  points  are,  at  this  crisis, 
worth  re-stating— Six  years  have  passed  away, 
siuce  the  great  Duke  performed  Ins  last  march 
at  the  head  of  an  army,— and  went  up,  with  a 
people  for  his  cortege,  to  his  final  bivouac  in 
the  cathedral  on  the  hill.  On  the  earlier  steps 
which  were  adopted  by  Sir  William  Molesworth 
to  carry  out  the  last  act  of  the  solemnities 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  dead,  by  the  erection 
of  a monument  which  might  be  suitable  to  the 
rest,  and  make  posterity,  as  it  were,  a partaker 
in  the  memorial  celebration,  we  will  not  pause 
here.  They  form  no  part  of  the  little  story 
whose  continuation  Lord  John  Manners  has 
undertaken,  except  in  the  way  of  an  introduc- 
tory chapter.  We  will  say  only  of  them,  that 
they  were  marked  by  the  hesitation  and  uncer- 
tainty which  they  most  faithfully  bequeathed, — 
aud  that,  from  them  the  measure  whose  history 
is  now  before  us  inherited  a spirit  of  misleading 
and  equivoque  which  it  faithfully  administers. 

It  is,  now,  not  very  far  from  three  years, 
since  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  who  followed  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  finding  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  a large  sum  of  money  as  the  unexhausted 
portion  of  the  fund  voted  by  the  legislature 
for  the  funeral  honours  to  be  rendered  to  Eng- 
land’s great  soldier,  conceived  that  this  surplus 
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money  could  not  be  more  appropriately  applied 
than  in  enlarging  the  scheme  of  the  monument 
to  his  memory.  A sum  of  £20,000  was,  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  set  aside,  as  the 
price  of  a work  of  Art  which  should  be  worthy 
of  the  occasion : — and,  this  time,  so  far  as  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  was  concerned,  there  was  to  be 
no  mistake  in  the  matter.  The  lessons  of  the 
past,  read  out  again  and  again  by  this  Journal, 
were  at  length  to  be  recognised  bv  authority. 
For  once,  the  processes  of  a public  transaction 
held  together  by  red  tape,  were  to  be  held 
together  also  by  their  own  logical  cohesion. 
The  means  were  to  be  honestly  adjusted  to  the 
end  in  view, — and  an  end  was  to  come  out  of 
the  means.  There  was,  by  way  of  experiment, 
to  be  fair  and  open  dealing  on  the  part  of  a 
Board  of  Works,  — and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
undertook  to  show,  that  consistency,  however 
exotic,  might  yet  be  made  to  flourish  in  the  air 
of  a government  office. 

Not,  our  readers  know,  but  what  mistakes 
Were  made,  and  very  serious  ones,  too, — or,  at 
any  rate,  what  we,  as  we  were  careful  at  the 
time  to  show,  considered  to  be  such. — In  the 
first  place,  the  summons  to  the  foreigner  for  a 
monument,  in  a British  cathedral,  to  a British 
soldier,  was  a mistake  of  the  most  indefensible 
kind ; — but,  one  so  signally  rebuked  in  West- 
minster Hall,  that  we  need  not  repeat  here  the 
arguments  which,  for  ourselves,  we  urged 
against  it  from  the  first.  We  have  good  hope 
that,  that  particular  mistake  will  not  be  again 
repeated. — Then,  there  was  the  mistake  of  site : 
— and  this  was  a mistake  of  a complicated  cha- 
racter. The  sum  of  objection  in  this  case  was 
composed  of,  the  general  objection  to  a cathedral 
at  all, — the  particular  objection  to  the  cathedral 
in  question, — and  the  local  objection  to  the 
individual  spot  selected  in  the  edifice  chosen. 
Further  to  complicate  this  mistake,  the  last- 
named  of  the  objections  to  it — the  local  one — 
was  made  up  of  a variety  of  grounds  of  objection. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  architectonic  ob- 
jection. The  monument,  as  proposed,  was  to 
stand  beneath  an  arch, — and  not  an  arch  ter- 
minal, or  in  any  sense  independent, — but,  an 
arch  which  was  a member  of  a double  series  of 
similar  arches,  any  one  of  which  might  as  well 
have  been  chosen  as  itself.  A sense  of  intrusion 
must  always  have  attached  to  the  monument 
here,  until  the  other  arches  should  have  been 
similarly  filled  in.  In  any  ease,  the  corre- 
sponding arch  in  the  opposite  series  would 
require  to  have  a like  monumental  complement, 
ere  this  Wellington  Memorial  could  be  relieved 
from  its  air  of  an  after-thought  and  a work 
misplaced.  Even,  then,  indeed,  there  was  small 
chance  that  it  should  ever  come  architecto- 
nically quite  right;  inasmuch  as  we  are  little 
likely  to  have  again  funds  so  large  at  our 
disposal  for  a memorial  purpose, — and  the 
means,  therefore,  of  producing  a corresponding 
monument  on  a corresponding  scale. — Then, 
there  was  the  objection  as  to  light.  The  Wel- 
lington Monument  was  so  placed  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Hall  under  its  arch  as  to  have  a window 
behind  it : — and  this  ingenious  contrivance  had 
a double  result.  The  light  was  to  be  inter- 
cepted where  it  was  a boon,  that  it  might  be 
thrown  where  it  was  a distortion.  While  the 
monument  arrested  the  ray  which  was  needed 
in  the  nave, — the  ray  which  could  not  reach  the 
nave  w'ould  so  fall  on  the  monument,  that  from 
the  nave  the  latter  could  not  itself  be  seen. 

As  we  have  said,  these  were  heavy  mistakes  ; 
and,  springing  up,  as  they  did,  in  the  midst  of 
good  intentions,  they  testified  all  the  more  em- 
phatically to  the  difficulty  of  getting  a perfect 
growth,  in  a matter  of  this  kind,  out  of  the 
red-tape  atmosphere.  Such  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, and  with  all  their  faults,  these  conditions 
had  been  accepted  as  a part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  monumental  project,  because  they  were 
imposed  as  such, — and  the  labours  of  a wide 
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fellowship  of  Art  had  been  directed  to  making 
the  best  of  them.  For  the  weak  points,  as  for 
the  strong,  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall’s  case,  the 
Art-doctors  wrought.  As  we  have  said,  care 
had,  at  any  rate,  been  taken  by  the  then  Chief 
Commissioner  to  give  to  his  plan,  such  as  it 
was,  the  air  of  a serious  intention.  Whatever 
objections  there  might  be  to  certain  features  of 
the  scheme  of  competition,  it  was  so  coloured 
by  its  author  as  to  wear  the  complexion  of  a 
finality.  Exceptions  having  been  urged,  by 
ourselves  and  others,  against  the  manner  in 
which  essential  principles  of  competition  had 
been  often  violated,  in  the  working  of  competi- 
tion itself,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  had  taken  honest 
pains  to  restore  its  constitution,  and  guarantee 
its  healthy  exercise.  All  the  conditions  of  this 
contest  had  been  carefully  defined : — the  nature 
and  materials  of  the  work, — the  measures  and 
forms  of  the  space  to  be  occupied, — the  sur- 
rounding accidents, — the  size  of  the  models, — 
and  the  period  assigned  for  their  preparation. 
Departure  from  any  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
gramme, in  any  degree,  was  to  exclude  from 
the  competition : — and  the  public  were  to  be 
called  in,  that  they  might  assist  in  the  deter- 
mination of  that  result  which  it  was  Sir  Benja- 
min Hall’s  firm  intention  should  be  arrived  at 
out  of  these  prescriptions.  Looking  back, 
now, — it  might  almost  seem  as  if  the  particu- 
lars of  an  absolute  project  had  been  elaborated 
by  that  minister,  with  an  express  view  to  em- 
phasising more  completely  Lord  John  Manners  s 
summary  and  prerogative  negation  of  them  all. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  iormer  Chief  Com- 
missioner, as  their  law,  sculptors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  wrought : — and,  now,  according 
to  the  new  authority,  the  end  is  to  be,  a work 
which  rejects  all  the  conditions  given  as  such 
law.  The  site  and  the  character  of  the  monu- 
ment are  both  to  be  changed,  at  the  caprice  of 
an  individual  -wearing  the  very  same  official 
mantle  under  which  both  were  insisted  on.  The 
Chief  Commissioner  of  to-day  takes  upon  him- 
self to  solve  an  important  public  question  in  a 
way  which  answers  none  of  the  terms  included 
in  its  proposition. — In  a word.  Lord  John 
Manners  throws  overboard  Sir  Benjamin  Hall’s 
salad,  and  all  its  ingredients, — and  determines, 
authoritatively,  that  the  country  shall  have  a 
new  compound  of  his  own : — always,  we  take 
leave  to  suppose,  in  case  Parliament  will  suffer 
him  to  impose  it. 

Now,  really,  in  the  summary  assumption  of 
a responsibility  like  this, — under  circumstances 
so  extraordinary  as  those  of  the  "Wellington 
Monument,— there  is  an  amount  of  practical 
dogmatism,  which  renders  it  inexpressibly 
amusing  to  read  the  rebuke  administered  to 
“ honourable  members”  by  Lord  J olm  Manners, 
while  in  the  act  of  making  his  own  announce- 
ment, for  their  “habit  of  dogmatising  on 
questions  of  Art.”  That  rebuke,  in  that  con- 
nexion, there  is  no  possibility  of  reading  other- 
wise than  as  the  assertion  of  right  to  a monopoly 
of  dogmatism  on  the  part  of  Lord  Derby’s 
Chief  Commissioner  himself. — We  were  not 
sorry,  then,  to  find  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  the 
other  house,  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this 
Wellington  Monument  is  a national,  not  a 
departmental,  concern, — aud  declining,  for  his 
own  part,  to  consent  that  a single  individual 
shall  be  entrusted  with  the  sole . decision  of 
such  a subject, — even  though  that  individual  be 
Lord  John  Manners.  For  ourselves,  we  will  go 
one  step  further, — and  object  the  more  strongly 
to  the  decision  of  an  individual  because  that 
individual  is  Lord  John  Manners.  We  cannot 
say,  that  we  derive  any  confidence  from  the 
mediaeval  tendencies  of  his  lordship’s  mind. 
Lord  John  Manners’s  mental  attitude  of  looking 
back,  is  not,  to  our  thinking,  the  best  for  a 
chief  commissioner  of  modern  monuments.  In 
the  case  before  us,  the  decision  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  is,  that,  instead  of  a Wellington 
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Monument  in  the  sculpture-sense  most  com- 
monly accepted  amongst  us  now-a-days,  wc 
shall  have  a Wellington  Chapel,  after  the 
mediaeval  fashion.  Having  “come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  site  indicated  in  the  proposals 
for  competition  was  not  the  best  calculated  for 
the  erection  of  the  monument,” — a conclusion 
in  which  it  will  have  been  seen  that  we  entirely 
concur, — his  lordship’s  next  step  in  the  process 
of  ratiocination  is,  I hat  “aside  chapel,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  cathedral,  which  has  hitherto 
been  used  as  a Consistory  Court  ” is  the  best, — 
and  into  that  chapel  we  are  unwilling  to  follow 
him.  Our  objections  to  an  interior,  at  all,  for 
this  monument,  even  when  that  interior  is  of 
dimensions  so  vast  as  the  area  of  St.  Paul’s, 
will  scarcely  be  removed  by  shutting  it  up 
within  the  limits  of  a Consistory  Chapel,  and 
treating  it  with  the  commonplaces  of  mediaeval 
Art.  How  far  Lord  John  Manners’s  fancies 


mav  travel  in  the  direction  chosen  by  them, — 
and  whether  they  may  go  the  length  of  a 
chapelle  urdente,  with  other  kindred  accompani- 
ments of  decoration,  not  logically  to  be  looked 
for  in  our  great  Protestant  cathedral, — at 
present  we  know  not : — but  sure  we  arc,  in  any 
case,  that  a fitting  monument  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  to  the  age  which  rears  it, 
should  be,  whatever  its  site,  a nobly  expressive 
work  of  sculpture  art.  Lord  John,  however, 
calls  in  the  painter  and  the  architect  for  the 
decoration  of  his  Wellington  Shrine,— and  will 
so  far  recognise  the  sculptor,  it  appears,  as  to 
summon  one  “ for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
figures  in  the  chapel  suitable  to  the  monument.” 
Mr.  Penrose,  the  architect  of  the  cathedral,  will, 
as  the  new  Chief  Commissioner  jauntily  an- 
nounces, be  entrusted  with  “ the  general  adap- 
tation of  the  site  and  the  ornamentation  of  the 
chapel ; ” — and  “ the  assistance  of  some  painter 
of  eminence  will  also  be  called  in.”  And  then , 
according  to  Lord  Derby, — by  way  of  appear- 
ing to  respect  the  rightful  presumptions  of  the 
competition,  about  which  so  much  had  been 
said,  that  it  would  scarcely  have  been  safe  to 
overlook  them, — Lord  John  Manners  goes  into 
Westminster  Hall  to  see  if  amongst  the  models 
there  exhibited  lie  can  find  one  which  will  meet 
his  other  conditions,  and  fit  into  his  Wellington 
Shrine.  It  would  have  been  strange,  if  he  had 
not  succeeded.  In  that  rare  assemblage  there 
were  at  least  a dozen,  of  more  or  less  merit, 
well  suited  to  such  a design.  In  pursuit  of  his 
object,  Lord  John  Manners  has  not  to  travel 
further  thau  No.  IS,  where  he  conics  upon  the 
work  of  Mr.  Stevens, — one  of  those  which 
obtained  a prize  of  £100  from  the  judges  of  the 
competition.  This  model,  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner and  Mr.  Penrose  select  as  the  one  which, 
in  their  opinion,  can  best  be  made  to  harmonise 
with  their  compositive  scheme  : — and  that  this 
is  likely,  we  can  well  believe,  because  we  our- 
selves said  of  that  design,  in  our  notice  of  the 
Wellington  models  in  Westminster  Hall,  that, 
with  very  considerable  merits  in  its  own  kind,  it 
was  of  nearly  all  the  works  there  exhibited  the 
one  least  suited  to  what  a Wellington  Monu- 
ment in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  as  then  understood, 
should  be. — Of  course,  however,  as,  beyond  what 
Lord  John  Manners  lias  told  us,  we  know 
nothing  of  what  he  is  actually  doing, — as  he  has 
taken  upon  himself  to  decorate  his  shrine  upon 
plans  which,  further  than  the  above  broad 
sketch,  are  not  before  Parliament  or  the  public, 
— we  can,  till  we  get  a peep  into  the  raree- 
show,  offer  no  opinion  of  our  own  as  to  the 
appropriateness,  in  the  new  point  of  view,  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner’s  selection. 

Now,  to  return  to  our  starting-point, — what 
strikes  one  painfully  in  this  matter,  is, — the 
absurd  attitude  in  which  it  places  the  country 
before  the  eyes  of  the  stranger.  It  must  seem 
to  the  foreigners  who  competed  for  this  work, 
as  if  the  nation  had  formed  no  clear  idea  of 
what  its  own  intentions  really  were.  After  all 


the  stir  made  about  this  monument,  and  all  the 
publicity  given  to  it,  it  turns  out  now,  and  all 
at  once,  that  something  else  was  actually  wanted 
than  the  thing  demanded.  A.n  entirely  new 
scheme  hurried  up  at  the  last  moment,  as  the 
substitute  of  an  old  scheme  which  summoned  a 
world,  is  a piece  of  practical  self-conviction 
which,  where  a nation  is  the  convict,  challenges 
a foreign  verdict  that  we  scarcely  like  to  abide. 
Of  course,  wc,  ourselves,  know  that  some  of 
this  mischief  arises  from  the  system  which  not 
only  hands  over  the  management  of  our  monu- 
ments to  the  caprice  of  an  individual  minister, 
but  multiplies  the  caprice  by  an  occasional 
change  in  the  individual.  Here,  in  a matter  in 
which  variety  of  tastes  is  a proverbial  thing,  we 
are  to  have  the  patched-up  result  of  three 
several  tastes,  each  bringing  an  assumed  arbi- 
trary action  of  its  own  to  bear  upon  an  assumed 
arbitrary  action  that  had  preceded  it.  This 
fault  in  our  system,  as  we  have  said,  ice  know, — 
but  it  will  scarcely  be  allowed  for  abroad. 
Why  should  an  Art  minister  be  a minister 
subject  to  political  changes  ? — The  next  thing 
by  which  we  arc  struck,  is,  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  any  minister  should  take  on 
himself  to  deal  with  a matter  like  the  present 
after  this  high-handed  fashion.  One  chief  com- 
missioner after  another  has  seemed  to  assume, 
that  his  installation  at  the  Board  of  Works 
invested  him  with  the  spirit  of  Art-prophecy. 
Here,  now,  is  Lord  John  Manners  dealing  with 
this  sum  of  £20,000  in  a manner  as  free-and- 
easy  as  if  it  had  not  set  a sculpture  world  in 
action,  and,  on  his  own  mere  motion,  .calling 
in  the  decorator  for  the  solution  of  a national 
Art  problem,  with  as  little  misgiving  as  if  the 
object  had  been  to  carry  out  some  pet  project 
for  a shrine  in  his  own  garden  ! 

Out  of  the  confusion  into  which  this  Wel- 
lington affair  has  fallen,  we  are  free  to  confess, 
that  it  is  not  very  easy  for  us  to  see  the  way  to 
what  should  be  done.  We  are,  only,  very  sure, 
it  should  not  be  this  thing  which  is  announced. 
As  Lord  Lansdowne  truly  observed, — “our 
national  taste  is  on  trial  in  this  matter.”  Our 
readers  know  what  our  own  views  arc  as  to  t he 
result  of  the  competition  in  Westminster  Hall. 
In  the  collection  there  exhibited,  there  was 
more  than  one  model  which  might  readily  have 
been  so  adapted  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
an  Art  monument  on  the  subject  in  question,  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, — and  there  was,  at  any 
rate,  abundant  evidence  of  a native  Art-power 
to  produce  a noble  monument,  under  fitting 
conditions,  anywhere.  Our  own  wish  would 
have  been,  for  a monument  to  the  Duke,  exe- 
cuted in  bronze,  and  reared  on  some  character- 
istic site,  in  the  open  air.  On  such  a site,  for 
such  a sum,  might  at  last  have  arisen  amongst 
us  a great  public  monument,  worthy  at  once 
of  the  theme  and  of  the  Art  summoned  to  its 
illustration.  There,  such  a work  might  have 
fulGlled  the  conditions  of  its  subject, undisturbed 
by  any  other  ideas  than  such  as  properly  belong 
to,  and  express,  the  subject  itself, — and  having 
no  more  necessary  connection  with  the  things 
around  it  than  the  necessity  that  it  should  com- 
pose well  with  them.  The  monument  should 
have  stood  where  the  essential  genius  of  the 
record  was  not  unduly  controlled  by  the  genius 
loci : — where,  as  we  have  expressed  ourselves 
before,  it  would  have  given  and  taken  character 
as  it  stood, — conforming  to  all  that  was  with- 
out itself,  while  making  due  assertion  of  its  own 
individuality.  Such  a site  we,  ourselves,  pointed 
out  long  ago, — and  we  could  point  out  others 
now.  If  any  such  result  were,  by  any  fair 
course  of  proceeding,  possible  of  attainment 
even  yet,  wc  need  not  say  how  gladly  we  would 
see  such  a redemption  of  a great  occasion,  now, 
we  fear,  thrown  away.  In  any  case,  however, 
we  do  hope,  that,  where  so  large  a sum  of  the 
public  money,  and  so  much  of  national  Art 
character,  are  at  stake,  Parliament  will  think  it 


imperative  that  it  should  constitute  itself  asses- 
sor to  Lord  John.  The  national  expectations 
in  this  matter  are  not  to  be  summarily  disposed 
of,  in  some  new  and  quaint  sense  of  his  own,  by 
an  individual  with  red  tape  in  his  button-hole. 
Parliament  knows  very  well,  that  the  mere 
“ kissing  hands  ” cannot  make  an  Apollo.  In- 
fallibility in  Art  matters  cannot  pass  with  a 
portfolio.  The  ex  cathedra  method  of  dealing 
is  inadmissible  in  cathedra,  where  a monument 
of  this  significance  is  concerned,  at  a cost  of 
£20,000. — The  people’s  demand  for  a Wel- 
lington Monument,  Lord  John  Manners  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  permitted  to  answer  with  a 
Wellington  Shrine.* 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


Paris. — Everything  here  seems  at  a stand  still ; 
Paris,  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  summer  crowds  of 
English  and  other  foreigners,  whom  the  passport  sys- 
tem keep  away,  looks  empty  ; the  English  families 
we  so  frequently  saw  in  our  principal  streets  and 
boulevards  are  now  few  and  far  between ; indeed, 
who  would  brave  the  disagreeable  necessities  of  the 
Salle • de  la  Prefecture  that  could  do  otherwise  ? 
Our  artists  are  aux  champs,  and  all  is,  like  the 
weather,  tnsle  et  ennuyeux. — The  ornamentation 
of  the  Louvre  continues : medallions,  portraits, 
&c.,  by  Chavet,  Brisset,  Appert,  &c.,  have  been 
ordered.  Episodes  of  French  history,  of  the  periods 
of  Francis  I.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Napoleon  I.,  arc 
the  principal  subjects  treated  by  these  clever 
painters.  Splendid  houses  continue  to  be  built, 
while  extensive  demolitions  will  take  place  shortly. 
Barracks  are  building  on  all  sides,  and  old  Paris  is 
disappearing:  the  Boulevard  of  Sebastopol,  in  the 
Quartier  St.  Jaqaes,  is  assuming  a splendid  appear- 
ance.— The  controversy  concerning  the  cleaning  of 
the  Rubens  paintings  still  continues  : those  who 
saw  them  immediately  after  the  cleaning  still  main- 
tain their  opinion  of  injury  done. — Among  the  ten 
young  artists  admitted  to  paint  for  the  Prix  dc 
Rome  is  M.  Colin,  jun.  ; we  are  glad  to  see  our  young 
friend  in  such  an  honourable  situation,  and  wish 
him  success. 

Berlin  : the  Marriage  Presents. — To  the 
Prince  Frederick  William  and  his  bride,  the  city  of 
Berlin  has  presented  a group  of  four  objects,  which 
may  be  united  as  a whole— all  of  solid  silver — 
namety,  a vase  and  plateau,  a magnificent  stand, 
and  two  candelabra.  The  stand  partakes  of  the 
design  of  the  antique  tripod,  and  is  thirty-six  inches 
in  height.  Three  lion's-claw  feet,  ornamented  with 
the  acanthus,  support  the  sitting  impersonations  of 
the  three  cardinal  Virtues,  on  the  wings  of  which 
rests  the  massive  circular  top,  whereon  is  engraved 
a ground  plan  of  the  present  city  of  Berlin,  together 
with  the  arms  of  its  different  quarters.  The  vase 
stands  on  a plateau,  ornamented  with  the  forms  of 
two  genii,  with  impersonations  of  Art,  Science, 
Commerce,  and  Profession.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded with  a belt  in  relief,  containing  more  than 
seventy  figures,  representing  the  procession  that 
accompanied  the  royal  pair  into  Berlin.  Upon  the 
cover  of  the  vase  is  placed  an  allegorical  figure  of 
Berlin,  offering  the  keys  of  the  city.  The  two 
candelabra — both  nine  feet  high— are,  like  the  rest, 
of  antique  design.  The  feet  are  lions’  claws,  united 
by  tendrils  and  palm  foliage ; and  hence  rises  the 
shaft,  a strong  stem,  bearing  a rich  composition  of 
foliage,  flowers,  and  buds,  which  form  a border  for 
the  support  of  a composition  of  figures,  that  em- 
body the  national  virtues  of  the  two  nations,  above 
which  appears  the  upper  part  of  the  candelabrum, 
still  enriched  by  vegetable  composition,  the  shaft 
being  ornamented  by  leaves  and  tendrils,  that 
derive  life  from  three  figures  with  musical  instru- 
ments— and  above  these  are  seen  five  children 
dancing ; and  besides  these  are  especially  remark- 
able the  figures  of  Britannia  and  Borussia.  The 
design  for  this  admirable  work  is  the  production  of 
Professor  Fischer.  In  addition  to  this,  the  magnifi- 
cent present  of  the  capital,  there  are  numerous  other 
gifts  of  plate,  glass,  porcelain,  richly  bound  books 
and  albums,  &c. ; and  especially  remarkable  are 
the  carpets,  one  of  which,  from  Gbrlitz,  contains 
not  less  than  1200  square  feet  of  work ; another, 
from  Breslau,  measures  616  square  feet,  and  is  of 
oriental  pattern.  The  ladies  of  Breslau,  as  a mark 
of  their  patriotism,  have  presented  a carpet  worked 
by  themselves,  measuring  24  feet  long  and  18 
broad,  consisting  of  fifty-four  bouquets  of  flowers, 
each  of  which  was  the  contribution  of  one  lady. 


* We  make  no  relcrencc  here  to  certain  “ rumours"  that 
are  in  circulation  on  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  as 
yet  rumours  merely. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ART-MANUFACTURE 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


This  exhibition  can  he  regarded  only  as  a first  step : 
it  claims  indulgence,  aud  ought  to  receive  it.  An- 
other year  it  will  be  our  duty  to  consider  it  on  its 
own  merits  alone.  It  consists  of  executed  works  in 
Art -manufacture,  the  designs  for  which  have  been 
produced  by  artists  connected,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  department  of  Science  and  Art 
at  South  Kensington.  A large  proportion  of  these 
artists  have  been  entirely  educated  in  the  schools ; 
others  have  been  associated  with  it  either  as  masters 
or  as  students  for  a time,  to  acquire  information 
upon  some  special  branch, — such  are  Herr  Semper, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Perry. 

The  collection,  although  by  no  means  what  it 
might  be,  and,  perhaps,  was  expected  to  be,  is 
encouraging.  In  the  twelve  divisions  under  which 
the  objects  exhibited  are  classified,  there  will  be 
found  evidence  of  large  advances  in  a right  direc- 
tion ; such  evidence  is  apparent  in  each  of  them, 
although  more  distinctly  marked  in  some  than  in 
others.  Enough  is  undoubtedly  shown  to  prove 
that  the  Schools  are  doing  their  work,  and  that  at 
length  we  are  rewarded  for  enduring  patience  and 
hope  long  deferred.  We  may  not  forget,  however, 
that  the  plan  upon  which  the  schools  have  been  con- 
ducted was  to  educate  the  young  ; it  was,  therefore, 
a necessity  that  we  should  wait  for  results : these 
results  arc  beginning  to  manifest  themselves,  so  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  manufacturers  have  been 
supplied  with  assistants,  directors,  or  superintend- 
ents, who,  having  been  wisely  trained  and  rightly 
educated,  are  artists;  and  who  will  so  control 
the  issues  of  the  manufacturer,  as  generally  to  con- 
vey conviction,  that  truth  and  purity  of  design  arc 
always  obtainable— that  beauty  is  cheaper  than  de- 
formity— and  that  it  is  no  longer  even  profitable  to 
multiply  absurdities. 

Until  very  recently  a large  proportion  of  pro- 
ducers were  unable  to  distinguish  what  was  good 
from  what  was  bad;  while  those  who  had  minds 
above  the  ordinary  standard  were  unable  to  obtain 
the  “aids”  that  could  work  out  their  own  crude 
and  indistinct  notions.  This  was  not  the  only  evil : 
the  public  generally  had  no  means  of  contrasting 
that  which  gratified  and  refreshed  from  that  which 
distressed  or  degraded,  in  the  articles  of  so-called 
“ Art-manulacture,”  by  which  convenience  or  neces- 
sity required  they  should  be  surrounded. 

It  is  only  common  justice  to  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  to  say  it  has  done  much  to  remove 
these  evils,  by  making  the  public  familiar  with 
excellence,  cultivating  the  eye  and  mind  to  its 
appreciation,  and  inducing  a sort  of  instinctive 
horror  of  that  which  is  bad  or  base  in  design  and 
execution ; while  assuredly  its  directors  have  taught 
the  manufacturers  where  they  may  study  what  is 
pure  and  good — in  books,  in  models,  in  drawings, 
in  ancient  produce,  in  modern  productions ; and 
where  they  may  obtain  efficient  assistants,  trained 
aud  taught  uuder  the  best  possible  circumstances, 
aud  able  to  supply  proofs  of  their  capabilities  to 
perform  the  tasks  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
undertake. 

To  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  way  by  marked 
and  certain  progress  was  a work  of  time : time  has 
done  much,  if  it  has  not  done  all.  Those  who  even 
now  note  defects,  obtain  evidence  of  wrong,  aud 
consider  the  vast  deal  that  is  yet  to  do  before  per- 
fection is  obtained,  will  do  well  to  go  back  a few 
years  in  memory,  and  contrast  that  which  they  find 
to-day  with  that  which  they  remember  yesterday ; 
if  they  do  this,  they  will  have  ample  reason  to  rejoice 
that  much  of  what  they  hoped  for  has  been  accom- 
plished— that  the  greatest  of  many  great  obstacles, 
has  been  overcome. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  annual  sums  “granted” 
for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  arc  insufficient ; 
perhaps  the  nation — acting  through  the  Govern- 
ment, or  rather  through  Parliament,  always  nig- 
gardly in  reference  to  Art — has  not  yet  obtained 
conviction  that,  as  a mere  matter  of  money  policy, 
these  schools  have  already  largely  repaid  their  cost. 
In  some  articles  of  Art-commerce  we  are  now  ex- 
porters where  formerly  we  were  importers ; in 
others  we  fabricate  at  home  that  which  we  used  to 
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buy  in  continental  markets  ; in  others  we  now  com- 
pete for  the  palm  of  superiority  with  countries 
which,  a few  years  ago,  we  never  contemplated  a 
possibility  of  rivalling.'  These  arc  facts  capable  of 
easy  proof:  there  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  our 
“returns”  show  direct  results, — that  for  the  ten  or 
tw'elve  thousand  pounds  annually  granted  to  this 
establishment  there  is  a gain  to  the  country  : indeed, 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
describes  such  gain  as  immense.*  Can  there,  then, 
be  any  rational  doubt  that  a more  liberal  outlay 
would  obtain  a larger  profit  ? 

Upon  this  subject,  probably,  we  shall  offer  re- 
marks— based  on  authentic  statistics — hereafter. 

If  there  be  a monetary  advantage  to  the  country, 
that  is  the  least  of  its  gains : we  might  easily  show 
how  many  other  national  advantages  result  from  a 
popular  cultivation  of  a taste  for  Art,  and  how 
much  the  manners,  habits,  and  morale  of  the  people 
may  be  in  this  way  influenced  or  directed  for  good. 

We  arc  not  attributing  to  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  the  whole— or  even  a very  large 
share — of  the  improvement  we  assert  to  be  apparent 
in  every  branch  of  British  Art-manufacture ; but, 
undoubtedly,  that  establishment  has  greatly  contri- 
buted to  such  result.  Yet  it  is  only  beginning  to 
point  to  the  harvest  which  the  country  may  in  due 
time  reap  ; the  ground  has  been  prepared,  and  fhe 
seed  duly  planted. 

The  exhibition  by  which  these  remarks  have  been 
suggested,  contains  productions  of  British  manufac- 
ture, ranged  under  various  heads,  under  which  heads 
we  shall  consider  them.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
amine any  one  of  the  “divisions”  without  con- 
viction that  much,  and  valuable,  progress  has 
been  made.  First,  take  “The  Glass”— carry 
the  mind  back  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  and 
contrast  the  forms  then  manufactured  with  those 
contained  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  & Summer- 
field,  designed  aud  cut,  or  engraved,  by  Thomas 
Davies,  William  Swecne,  and  William  Silvers,  pupils 
of  the  Birmingham  School.  If  Messrs.  Lloyd  & 
Summer-field  had  produced  one  such  article  a few 
years  ago,  it  would  have  been  a marvel : it  will  be 
now  as  rare  to  find  a bad  thing  issuing  lrom  their 
establishment,  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  found 
a good  thing  then.  There  is  evidence  equally  con- 
clusive in  nearly  all  the  glass  exhibited. 

In  Ceramic  Manufactures  the  case  is  even 
strouger.  We  have  not  yet  in  this  art  competed 
with  our  achievements  of  a century  back.  But 
twenty  years  ago,  when  our  own  acquaintance  with  this 
art  and  its  producers  commenced,  there  was  nothing 
issued  in  England  approaching  in  excellence  the 
articles  here  shown  from  the  factories  of  Minton, 
Kerr  & Binus — or  even  from  establishments  formerly 
famous  for  extravagances  or  monstrosities.  The 
names  of  the  designers  are  given  in  all  instances — 
a wise  and  just  accord  of  well-earned  reputation. 

In  Ornamental  Metal-Work  the  collection  is 
very  limited ; the  exhibition  does  not  give  us  much 
that  is  new  ; but  the  cast-iron  mantelpieces  of  Cole- 
brook  Dale  and  Rotherham  are  of  considerable  ex- 
cellence. The  fenders  and  fire-irons  of  Dudley  are 
decidedly  good:  those  of  some  of  the  Sheffield 
houses  manifest  much  excellence;  while  the  brass 
works,  chiefly  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  of  Hart 
of  London,  maintain  their  supremacy.  Of  the  very 
admirable,  novel,  and  effective  productions  of  Mr. 
Potts,  of  Ilandsworth,  we  shall  write  more  at  length 
than  we  can  do  in  this  article. 

In  Plated  Wares  there  are  many  encouraging 
examples  of  progress.  Messrs.  Elkington,  of  course, 
lead  the  van ; but  the  productions  of  Prime,  Atkins, 
Gough,  and  others,  of  Sheffield  and  of  Birming- 
ham, leave  no  doubt  of  the  great  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  truth  of  design,  purity  of  form,  and 


* Mr.  Wilson  saicl  “ he  believed  that  no  money  had  for 
a long  period  been  spent  so  well  as  the  grants  lor  the 
Schools  of  Design.  It  was  not  that  these  schools  taught 
the  principles  of  a very  high  Art,  but  they  conferred  a 
practical  knowledge,  and  afforded  information  to  those 
obliged  to  earn  their  bread,  that  were  really  invaluable. 
Sec  what  bad  been  done  of  late  years,  and  it  would  give 
lion,  members  an  idea  of  what  these  schools  iiad  done. 
Their  exports  to  France  had  risen  from  £-100,000  to  two 
millions  a year,  principally  of  porcelain  and  articles  of 
that  description,  of  which  the  French  had  always  the 
monopoly.  The  people  of  this  country  were  now  become 
their  rivals:  their  whole  exports  of  silk  formerly  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  were  not  so  great  as  those  now  sent  to 
Fiance  alone ; and  he  submitted  that  these  facts  showed  the 
immense  advantages  conferred  of  late  years  by  those 
Schools  of  Design  on  the  manufacture  of  this  country.” 
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elegance  of  ornamentation.  Under  this  head  there  is 
one  work — “ a white  metal  cast  of  vase,  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Bernard  & Son,  designed  by 
C.  P.  Slocombe,”  that  may  be  fearlessly  placed  be- 
side, and  compared  with,  the  best  productions  of 
France,  in  a class  of  art  iu  which,  until  very  lately, 
England  was  groping  utterly  in  the  dark. 

In  Jewellery  there  are  results  absolutely  start- 
line  : these  are  chiefly  the  productions  of  Messrs.  | ! 
Bragg,  of  Birmingham.  Let  the  ladies  of  “ a certain 
age  ” compare  them  with  the  adornments  procurable 
iu  their  youth  1 

Iu  Furniture  and  Wood  Carving  we  are  intro-  | 
duccd  to  some  old  acquaintances  ; but  among  those 
which  are  new  will  be  found  several  works  of  great 
beauty:  such  arc  the  contributions  of  Messrs.  Trol- 
lope, and  especially  those  of  Mr.  William  Perry— 
a carved  clock-case  and  brackets,  emblematic  of  the 
Seasons,  exquisitely  wrought.  We  may  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  tea-trays  of  Messrs.  Jennens&Bettridge, 
and  ask  that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  issues 
in  papier-mache  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  masses 
of  huge  gaudy  colours,  with  uumeaning  splashes  of 
gold,  were  considered  essential  to  make  a work  look 
valuable.  Producers  of  this  class  of  goods  have 
found  that  if  it  be  not  a fraud,  it  is  at  all  events 
a mistake,  to  make  purchasers  pay  for  an  accumula- 
tion of  cost  that  is  worthless. 

In  Lace  and  Linen  Damasks  improvements 
are  very  apparent.  The  productions  of  Nottingham 
evidence  the  benefits  of  the  schools  perhaps  more 
than  do  those  of  any  other  town  in  England.  Look 
at  those  exquisitely  beautiful  imitations  of  point- 
lacc,  of  Mr.  William  Vickers,  designed  by  John  Fox, 
and  by  Mr.  W.  Vickers,  jun.;  those  lace  toilet 
covers,  of  Messrs,  lleyman  & Alexander ; the  lace 
lappets  of  Wright  & * Sou  ; the  lace  curtains  of 
Adams  & Co.,  and  those  of  MM.  Jacoby ; and  it 
will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  here,  at  all  events,  the  schools  have 
done  a world  of  good. 

In  Silks  and  Ribbons  there  is  evidence  less 
satisfactory  : these  articles  are  yet  in  the  trammels 
of  fashion,  and  the  producer  will  cater  to  the 
customers  he  will  not  try  to  teach. 

Of  Printed  Fabrics  and  of  Woven  Shawls  ^ 
much  the  same  must  be  said,  although  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  show  that  their  schools  have  not  been  idle  or 
unprofitable.  From  neither  Spitalflelds  nor  Norwich 
arc  there  any  contributions. 

Of  Carpets  there  are  many  beautiful  specimens ; 
none  of  the  old,  huge,  abominable  buuchcs  of  big 
flowers,  scattered  among  rocks,  or  temples,  or  in 
gigantic  vases,  now  threaten  to  trip  up  those  who 
step  upon  them.  Let  us  think  ol’  the  past  with  a 
shudder ; but  with  gratitude,  when  we  compare  the 
coveted  floor  coverings  of  past  times  with  those  that 
are  now  submitted  to  us  by  Jackson  & Graham, 
Lapworth,  Harrison  of  Stourport,  Palmer  of  Kid- 
derminster, and  others,  whose  obligations  to  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  are  recorded  in  the  catalogue 
by  the  publication  of  their  names. 

Among  the  “ Miscellaneous,”  there  are  many 
productions  that  claim  atteution  and  demand  respect  . 

We  need  refer  only  to  the  Paper-Hangings — al- 
though why  ihey  are  classed  under  this  head  we  arc 
at  a loss  to  know.  There  is  no  article  of  British 
commerce  which  supplies  more  indisputable  evidence 
of  satisfactory  and  valuable  progress.  Look  at  any 
old  walls,  hung  twenty,  fifteen,  or  even  ten  years 
back,  and  see  what  offence  and  injury  is  received 
from  the  horrid  distortions  then  almost  universal  in 
English  papers  for  rooms.  We  may  not  yet  rival 
the  best  faineants  of  Paris,  but  we  are  surely  in 
the  way  to  do  so;  at  all  events,  we  imagine  our 
imports  from  France  of  this  article  must  have  been 
growing  less  from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  produc- 
tions of  Messrs.  Woollam  will  content  the  most 
refined.  But  it  is  in  the  inferior  papers — the  cheap 
penuy-a-yard  papers — that  the  most  extraordinary 
and  the  most  beneficial  change  has  taken  place;  it  is 
now  really  difficult  to  find  a very  ugly  specimen  in 
the  stock  of  any  manufacturer;  it  has  been  found  in 
this  instance,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other,  that 
“Beauty  is  cheaper  than  deformity.” 

Wc  have  not  gone  at  much  length  into  this  sub- 
ject; it  was  not  necessary  to  do  so.  In  recording 
our  own  satisfaction  with  this,  the  first  “ Exhibition 
of  Art-manufacture,  designed  or  executed  by  students 
of  the  schools  of  Art  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London,” 
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wc  have,  we  believe,  expressed  the  opinions  of  all 
visitors.  But  it  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  first 
instalment  of  a public  debt.  It  is  surely  very 
incomplete:  from  some  cities  and  towns  in  which 
schools  have  been  long  established,  there  has  come 
nothing;  in  several  of  those  that  have  sent,  the  best 
manufacturers  have,  from  some  cause  or  other,  held 
back.  We  see  the  “pick”  of  the  various  goods,  no 
doubt— of  their  poor  or  bad  productions  we  see  none; 
while  in  several  very  important  branches  of  Art- 
manufacture  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  sort  or  kind 
to  guide  us.  Making  all  allowances,  however,  for 
defects,  mistakes,  or  “shortcomings,”  the  exhibition 
affords  us  many  proofs  that  “ the  Schools  ” are  gra- 
dually working  out  their  high  purpose  of  educating 
not  only  the  producer,  but  the  public.  They  are 
establishing  their  right  to  the  annual  grant  they 
receive  from  Parliament,  and  conveying  conviction 
that  it  ought  to  be  increased,  as  a sound  policy  and 
a wise  “investment.” 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


Irs  days  at  the  National  Gallery  arc  numbered. 
During  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
which  depended  their  existence  in  Trafalgar  Sguare, 
there  was  not  a single  voice  raised  in  their  advocacy  : 
they  have  fallen  so  far  without  a solitary  tribute  to 
their  merit  and  value— without  a syllable  of  lament 
or  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  services  that  extend 
over  a period  approaching  a century.  This  is 
neither  right,  wise,  nor  just."'  The  attack  was  led  by 
Lord  Elcbo,  supported  by  Mr.  Coningham,  Mr. 
Locke  King,  Mr.  D.  Seymour,  Mr.  W.  Ewart,  and 
Mr.  A.  Smith ; and  even  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  intimated  his  willingness  to  carry  into 
effect  that  which  appeared  to  be  the  will  of  Parlia- 
ment. Wc  have  so  lately  treated  this  subject — and 
at  great  length — that  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  devote  space  to  it  now  : it  is  clear  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy  must  make  prompt 
arrangements  for  a “ flitting ;”  not,  we  hope  and 
believe,  without  receiving  '’the  compensation  to 
which  they  are  rightly  and  justly  entitled:  and 
which  added  to  their  own  very  large  funds,  may 
suffice  to  erect  a building  that  will  be  their  own, 
and  in  which  they  will  be  entirely  independent.  The 
difficulty  will  be  to  procure  a site : there  is  one  in 
every  way  desirable  close  to  the  Abbey  at  Westmin- 
ster, immediately  opposite  the  “ Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,”  now  in  course  of  erection.  We  may  regret, 
we  certainly  do  so,  that  an  arrangement  does  not 
seem  probable  or  possible,  by  which  the  Royal 
Academy  could  obtain  the  whole  of  the  ugly  building 
on  “ the  finest  site  in  Europe ;”  while  the  country 
obtained  an  edifice  that  should  really  be  a Palace  of 
Art  worthy  the  age  and  the  country,  which  the  mass 
of  stone,  brick,  and  mortar  in  Trafalgar  Square  can 
never  be:  but  circumstanced  as  wc  are,  with  the 
wii.l  of  Parliament  very  clearly  expressed,  we  must 
only  hope  that  no  indecent  haste  will  be  exhibited  to 
deprive  the  Academy  of  the  advantages— such  as  they 
are,  and  they  are  small  and  limited — it  has  received 
from  the  nation  as  a recompence  for  its  services 
rendered  to  Art  for  eighty  years  and  upwards  in 
England.  Why  was  there  no  one  in  the  House 
to  tell  Lord  Elcho  and  his  supporters  that  the 
argument  was  not  all  on  one  side?  Certainly, 
the  Academy  has  done  little  to  conciliate  enemies, 
and  about  as  little  to  obtain  friends : they  will,  no 
doubt,  draw  the  toga  gracefully  about  them,  and 
meet  their  fate  with  “ dignity;”  but  with  us,  at  all 
events,  if  with  no  one  else,  it  shall  cot  be  that — 

“ The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

In  due  time,  we  shall  write,  if  we  may  not  speak,  the 
funeral  oration  of  a body  that  has  kept  Art  alive  in 
England — educated  nearly  all  our  best  painters  and 
sculptors — done  many  works  of  charity — and  given 
to  the  profession  in  England  a status  it  could  have 
derived  from  no  other  source. 

We  have  treated  the  Royal  Academy  always 
freely  : commented  on  its  faults — and  they  are  many; 
on  its  “shortcomings” — and  they  arc  notorious ; but 
we  may  not  therefore  forget  that  we  owe  it  much, 
and  that  its  epitaph  must  be  written  with  a grateful 
memory  of  the  past. 


NAPIER. 

PROM  THE  STATUE  BY  G.  G.  ADAMS. 

Tins  statue  of  the  “Hero  of  Scinde,”  the  name 
by  which  the  gallant  Napier  is  familiarly  knowu 
among  us,  stands  at  the  south-west  angle’  of  Tra- 
falgar Square ; it  was  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, a very  considerable  amount  of  the  sum  collected 
being  contributed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  the  privates  of  the  troops  who  at  various  times 
had  served  under  his  command. 

General  Charles  James  Napier,  K.C.B.,  &c.,  was 
eldest  son  of  the  Honourable  George  Napier  and 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Richmond  ; he  was  born  in  1782.  At  the  early  age 
of  twelve  years  lie  obtaiued  a commission  in  the 
33ril,  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  regiment,  but  did 
not  join  the  army  for  active  service  till  some  time 
after  ; in  truth,  though  war  was  raging  throughout 
the  world,  Napier  was  “on  duty”  at  home,  till  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  when,  as  major  in  the  50th  regi- 
ment, he  was  suddenly  called  to  Portugal,  after  the 
battle  of  Vimeira.  On  account  of  the  absence  of 
his  colonel,  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved 
upon  Napier;  and  it  was  the  50th  that  mainly  sus- 
tained the  assailing  columns  of  the  French  at 
Corunna : in  the  action  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  made  prisoner,  was  soon  after  exchanged,  by 
Ney,  and  returned  to  England.  He  remained  at 
home  for  a few  months,  and  then  again  joined  the 
British  army,  as  a volunteer,  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
served  uuder  Wellington,  till  promotion  brought 
him  once  more  to  England. 

In  1812  he  took  command  of  a newly-raised 
regiment,  the  102nd,  and  sailed  for  Bermuda ; the 
following  year  he  exchanged  into  his  old  corps,  the 
50th,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  cud  of  1814, 
wheu  he  was  reduced  ou  half-pay,  and  entered  the 
military  college  at  Farnham. 

When  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  and  Europe 
rose  in  arms  to  resist  him,  Napier,  like  an  old  war- 
horse,  “ sniffed  the  battle  from  afar,”  and  hastened 
to  join  the  British  troops  as  a volunteer;  he  was 
too  late,  however,  to  take  share  in  the  triumphs  of 
Waterloo,  but  aided  at  the  storming  of  Cambray, 
and  in  the  attack  on  Paris.  He  remained  in  the 
latter  city  only  a few  days  after  its  occupation,  and 
then  returned  to  his  military  college.  In  1819  he 
was  appointed  inspecting  field  officer  in  the  Ionian 
Islands.  In  1830  he  was  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand, and  returned  to  his  native  country. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  steps  of  this 
gallant  and  noble-hearted  soldier  through  the  period 
that  intervened  between  his  last  return  to  England, 
and  that  of  his  departure  for  India,  in  1841.  Since 
1838,  or  rather  the  commencement  of  1839,  he 
held  the  chief  military  command  in  the  northern 
districts  of  our  country,  at  that  time  in  a very  dis- 
turbed state  from  the  discontent  of  the  working 
classes ; his  conciliatory  counsels  and  conduct,  no 
less  than  his  courage  and  firmness,  tended  much  to 
prevent  disaffection  breaking  out  into  open  warfare. 
His  career  in  India  forms  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
in  the  history  of  British  Indian  ride;  forcibly  and 
eloquently  has  it  been  written  by  a brother,  who, 
conscious  of  the  merits  and  worth  of  his  kinsman, 
has,  in  his  “ Life  of  Charles  James  Napier,”  laboured 
with  feelings  honourable  to  their  fraternal  relation- 
ship to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  and  to  place  it  in 
a right  position  before  his  fellow-countrymen,  who 
have  not  been  slow  in  recognising  and  appreciating 
the  testimony  recorded  by  Sir  William  Napier,  in  his 
biography  of  the  late  veteran  officer,  who  died  at 
Oaklands,  August  29,  1853. 

Mr.  Adams’s  statue  is  a faithful  and  characteristic 
representation  of.  the  “ Hero  of  Scinde;”  we  see  in 
it  the  man  as  he  was  when  living.  The  sculptor  has 
abstained — notwithstanding  he  had  many  induce- 
ments, artistically,  for  so  doing — from  modifying, 
to  any  extent,  the  peculiarities  of  personal  appear- 
ance, and  from  any  sculpturesque  introductions  that 
m'ght  S‘ve  additional  elegance  to  the  work  ; it  is  a 
bold,  animated  copy  of  a bold,  lion-hearted,  and 
generous  soldier.  The  sculptor,  we  believe,  is  at 
present  engaged  upon  another  statue  of  the  general,  ; 
different  in  design,  to  be  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  : 
Cathedral,  out  of  the  surplus  funds,  so  we  under- 
stand, of  the  public  subscription. 


OBITUARY. 

M.  ARY  SCHEFFER. 

Tnis  distinguished  painter,  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  French,  whose  death  wc  briefiv  an- 
nounced last  month,  was  born  in  1795,  at  Dordrecht, 
in  Holland,  where  his  father,  au  artist  of  some 
repute,  followed  his  profession.  Young  Scheffer 
was  sent  to  Paris  at  au  early  age  to  study  paintin0-; 
his  first  picture,  “Abel  singing  a Hvmu  of  Praise/’ 
was  exhibited  in  1812;  the  talent  lie  displayed  in 
this  work  at  once  established  him  as  an  artist  from 
whom  much  might,  at  a future  time,  be  expected. 
In  1817  he  exhibited  the  “Death  of  St.  Louis,” 
and  two  years  after  “The  Surrender  of  Calais  to 
Edward  III.  In  1S22,  his  picture  of  “Francesca 
da  Rimini,”  gained  for  him  universal  applause; 
this  period  is  referred  to  as  an  epoch  in  French  Art, 
wheu  the  paiuters  of  that  country  made  a successful 
effort  to  break  away  from  the  teachings  of  David 
and  his  immediate  disciples,  which  had  for  a long 
time  influenced  the  school  of  France.  Gericault 
was  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence 
in  his  picture  of  the  “Raft  of  the  Medusa,”  a paint- 
ing that  attracted  great  attention  in  Loudon  ; Dela- 
croix soon  after  followed  in  the  “Massacre  of  Scio  ;” 
and  then  Scheffer  came  forward  with  his  “ Francesca 
da  Rimini,”  “Suliot  Women,”  and  “Gaston  de 
loix ;”  these  two  last  works  are  now  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. Ingres  also  adopted  the  new  system  in  his 
“Vow  of  Louis  XIII.,”  and  in  the  “Apotheosis  of 
Homer,”  &c. ; and  thus  these  four  distinguished 
artists,  though  of  unequal  age  and  experience,  formed 
the  vanguard  of  progress  at  this  remarkable  period. 

History,  sacred  aud  profauc,  poetry,  genre,  and 
portraiture,  have  found  their  representative  in  the 
pictures  of  Ary  Scheffer;  of  his  sacred  subjects,  his 
most  celebrated  paintings  are  “ Christ  blessing  little 
Children,”  “ The  Agony  in  the  Garden,”  “Christ 
aud  the  two  Marys,”  and  “ Christ  the  Comforter;” 
an  engraving  from  the  last-mentioned  picture  was 
given  in  the  Art-Journal  for  1846;  the  “St.  Augus- 
tine aud  his  Mother,”  though  not  strictly  of  a 
religious  character,  must  be  classed  with  these* works. 

Of  his  subjects  drawn  from  secular  history,  we 
may  point  out,  in  addition  to  those  already  referred 
to,  his  “Battle  of  Talbiac.” 

Irom  the  writings  of  Gbthe  came  several  pictures 
of  “ Margaret,”  his  “ Mignon,”  and  others ; from 
Dante,  “ Beatrice ;”  from  "Byron,  “Medora;”  and 
from  Schiller,  “King  Thule';”  in  truth,  Scheffer 
resorted  to  the  best  sources  for  subjects  by  which 
his  genius  might  be  drawn  forth  and  developed. 
Many  of  his  best  works  have  been  excellently  en- 
graved. 

“ The  admiration  which  they  command,”  thus  we 
wrote  twelve  years  ago,  “is  not  of  that  kind  which 
is  lavished  upon  voluptuous  expression,  or  conven- 
tions in  taste  and  style;  but  it  is  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  one  mind  upon  another.  This  artist 
may  be  called  the  sternest  philosopher  of  his  own — 
nay,  of  any — school  of  Art  ; for  he  dwells  not  upon 
those  qualities  so  ardently  taught  by  others ; he 
rejects  all  display  of  drawing  and  colour,  fine  com- 
position and  picturesque  effect ; none  of  those  upon 
which  so  many  labour  an  entire  life-time,  contribute 
to  the  charm  ot  his  works.  The  absence  of  texture, 
execution,  and  superficial  Art,  cannot  be  regretted  in 
productions  constituted  to  fascinate  by  their  depth 
of  poetical  feeling,  and  to  appeal  to  the  tenderest 
emotions  by  their  touching  and  pathetic  sentiment. 

It  is  the  admirable  purpose  of  this  famous  painter 
to  search  for,  and  select,  motives  characterised  by  a 
simple  sublimity,  that  would,  in  other  hands,  * be 
utterly  untractable — to  describe  moral  incident  so 
vague  and  undefinable  as  to  seem  beyond  the  compass 
of  Art — to  paint,  in  short,  that  which  so  many  have 
essayed  with  a measure  of  success  so  limited— that 
is,  the  immaterial — and,  as  a talisman,  to  endow  the 
canvas  with  a mastery  over  the  soul : and  this  lofty 
purpose  is  sufficiently  evident  in  the  works  cousulted 

by  Scheffer  for  his  subject-matter It  is 

not  necessary  to  attempt  to  show  how  much  of  deli- 
cately constituted  mind;  how  much  of  profound 
sensibility  and  of  ardent  imagination  is  necessary 
to  range  up  to  intimate  communion  with  such  meu 
and  such  books ; to  become  sensible  of  their  images 
and  most  subtle  citations.  It  can  be  sufficiently 
understood  what  qualities  of  mind  are  essential  to 
appropriate  to  painting  those  grand  poetical  fictions 
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— to  transfigure  upon  canvas  those  divine  visions 
of  genius.  Iu  the  works  of  M.  Scheffer,  there  is 
apparent  a restless  desire  of  knowledge  and  search 
after  the  means  of  Art,  and  a religions  labour  of  exe- 
cution i3  not  less  manifest.  It  would  be  profitable 
to  examine  what  the  artist  has  done,  and  hence  to 
estimate  his  precise  value ; to  consider  his  manner — 
his  transformations— the  two  powerful  influences  by 
which  in  turn  he  has  acknowledged  himself  moved — 
that  is  to  say,  colour  and  drawing ; and  to  observe 
the  progressive  and  complete  lusion  of  the  two,  and 
it  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  pursue  this  obsti- 
nate struggle  between  form  and  idea,  and  these  suc- 
cessive attempts  at  the  attainment  of  powerful 
expressions  and  grand  execution.  Independently  ot 
his  striking  originalities,  it  is  his  imagination  depth 
of  soul  — pathetic  sentiment,  and  infinite  moral 
tenderness,  which  will  place  Scheffer  in  the  rank  of 
the  first  painters  of  his  time — or  of  any  time.” 

All  that  Scheffer  has  done  since  these  remarks 
were  written,  only  serve  to  confirm  us  iu  the  opi- 
nions we  then  expressed : throughout  the  whole  of 
his  career  there  has  been  an  aim  and  a singleness  of 
purpose  which  he  ever  sought  to  realize,  and  from 
I which  no  efforts  of  contemporaneous  or  preceding 

I Art  could  turn  him  aside;  so  long  as  grandeur  of 

I design,  combined  with  elevated  sentiment  and  ex- 

j quisilc  poetical  feeling,  are  recognised  as  the  highest 

I qualities  of  Art,  the  works  of  Ary  Scheffer  will 

j receive  the  tribute  of  a world’s  admiration  : not 

only  France,  but  Europe  has  lost  a great  artist. 

As  a man,  no  less  than  a paiuter,  the  memory  of 
Scheffer  deserves  to  be  held  in  honour;  his  high 
moral  character,  the  dignity,  yet  simplicity  of  his  life, 

I his  probity,  liberality,  and  the  genuine  nobility  of  his 

| nature,  were  appreciated  by  all  who  had  the  oppor- 

I tunity  of  knowing  him.  Apparently,  a more 

I “loveable”  man  never  existed,  lie  was  happy  in 

his  home  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  an  English  lady, 
to  whom  lie  was  deeply  attached.  He  attracted 
around  him  a society  renowned  not  only  for  genius, 
hut  for  virtue.  lie  was  the  personal  friend  of 
Louis  Philip,  and  the  whole  of  the  Orleans  family — 
his  devotion  to  them  was,  indeed,  a principle  that 
influenced  his  life.  We  recall  to  memory  the  im- 
j pressive,  the  almost  religious  feeling  with  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  he  led  us  into  a small  oratory  iu  his 
house,  in  which  lie  had  collected  a large  number  of 
models,  sketches  in  clay,  and  unfinished  works,  the 
productions  of  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Princess 
j Marie : the  earnest  fervour  with  which  he  referred 
I to  this  lamented  lady  was  a kind  of  worship — that 
which  the  pupil  often  has  for  the  master,  but  which 
the  master  rarely  feels  towards  the  pupil. 

We  have  seldom  known  any  great  man  who  so 
| completely  realized  the  idea  that  might  have  been 
formed  of  him  from  his  works.  There  was  a dignity 
in  his  bearing  such  as  is  seldom  seen  in  France — a 
grave  aspect,  and  a manner  sedate,  if  not  solemn, 
giving  assurance  of  conscious  power,  of  a mind 
rightly  directed,  a heart  full  of  pure  and  natural 
feeling,  a nature  generous  and  benevolent,  and  a 
life  swayed  only  by  truth.  Ary  Scheffer  was  a good 
man  ; those  who  saw  him  instinctively  knew  him  to 
be  so.  His  name  will  be  high  among  those  of  the 
race  of  genius — still  higher  among  those  who  have 
been  famous  for  virtue. 

Ilis  own  pictures  — first  ideas  and  sketches  — 
were  evidences  of  the  pure  and  holy  feelings  that 
influenced  and  directed  his  public  and  private  life. 
His  themes  were  iu  nearly  all  cases  those  which 
stimulate  to  elevated  thought : his  studies  were 
I those  of  a lover  of  Nature  aud  Art,  who  knew  that 
the  one  ever  illustrated  the  benevolence  of  the 
Creator,  and  that  the  great  end  of  the  other  was  to 
j be  a record  of  His  mercies. 


MR.  W.  II.  KEARNEY. 

This  artist,  one  of  the  earliest  members,  if  we 
mistake  not,  of  the  New  Society  of  painters  in 
Water  Colours,  died  on  the  25th  of  June,  in  the 
58th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  essentially  a land- 
I scape -painter,  though  often  essaying,  and  not  un- 
successfully, figure-subjects ; his  style  was  more 
characteristic  of  our  early  school  of  water-colour 
painting  than  of  the  present.  His  pictures  manifest 
honesty  of  intent  and  a careful  study  of  nature, 
but  they  lack  the  brilliancy  which  most  modern 
collectors  look  for  and  desire. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Royal  Academy. — The  Royal  Academi- 
cians, we  arc  happy  to  announce,  have  made  one 
more  step  in  the  direction  of  common  sense, — 
though  the  step  is  but  a small  one,  and  taken 
under  the  direct  pressure  of  the  most  imperious 
logic.  They  have  made  such  an  alteration  in  their 
laws,  as  gets  rid  of  the  chance  that  an  associate’s 
place  iu  their  body  (of  which,  our  readers  know, 
there  are  not  too  many  when  they  are  all  filled  up) 
may  remain  vacant  lor  twelve  or  fourteen  months, 
according  to  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  a 
vacancy  in  the  higher  rank  of  the  body  may  happen 
to  accrue.  The  election  to  the  Associatcship  is  hence- 
forth to  take  place  in  the  month  of  February : — so 
that  it  will  follow  immediately  on  (he  electiou  which 
elevates  a previous  member  of  the  body  to  the 
Academician’s  seat.  The  familiar  figure  of  the 
empty  chair  is  banished  from  the  Academy : — let  us 
hope  that  the  other  familiar  figure  of  the  Professor 
who  makes  no  profession  may  soon  follow  it. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel. — A case  of  piracy,  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  this  great  actress,  de- 
ceased, has  just  been  brought,  on  behalf  of  her  sur- 
viving family,  before  the  tribunals,  iu  Paris, — in 
which  the  name  of  an  artist  of  some  eminence, 
Madame  O’Connell,  figures,  iu  a way  showing  that 
some  of  our  recent  comments  on  the  latitudinarian 
practices  of  artists  themselves  have  a wider  geogra- 
phical application  than  was  originally  given  to  them. 
The  circumstances  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
case  are  striking  in  themselves, — in  a sense,  wild  and 
painful ; — and  such  as  should  have  added  a sanctity 
of  their  own  to  the  fence  which  the  mere  moralities 
involved  had  established  between  the  family  of  the 
actress  and  the  pirate.  Mademoiselle  Sarah  Felix, 
the  sister  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  anxious  to 
perpetuate  in  her  own  home  the  last  memories  of  the 
great  mind  that  was  passing  away,  engaged  a photo- 
grapher, at  Cannes,  to  catch  a final  likeness  of  her 
living  sister  as  she  lay  on  her  death-bed.  The  artist 
was  only  too  successful,  according  to  his  means : — 
the  Art  employed,  too  true  to  its  own  stern  condi- 
tions. The  representation  obtained  was  described  in 
court  as  being,  in  its  fidelity,  “ horrible  to  behold  ;” 
rendering  the  features  of  the  dying  woman  as  they 
were  contracted — this  time,  not  at  the  bidding  of 
the  actress’s  art,  but  in  obedience  to  the  great 
natural  law — by  the  death  agony.  Such  a memorial 
could  not  be  offered  to  the  family  aud  the  few  imme- 
diate friends  for  whom  it  had  been  intended; — and 
Mademoiselle  Sarah  applied  to  a photographer  in 
Paris,  to  soften  it  down.  The  photographer  so  em- 
ployed signed  an  agreement,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  the 
original  photograph,  or  his  own  modification  of  it, 
getting,  either  of  them,  into  the  hands  of  the  public; 
yet,  lie  had  the  imprudence, — iu  full  reliance,  we 
dare  say,  on  the  honour  of  Madame  O’Connell,  but 
it  was  a gross  imprudence,  nevertheless, — to  permit 
that  lady  to  make  a copy  of  the  awful  presentment. 
Madame  O’Connell  made  in  it  certain  alterations  of 
her  own  ; aud  sent  it  to  MM.  Goupil,  the  well-known 
printsellers,  with  instructions  to  offer  copies  of  it  for 
sale. — The  mere  commonplace  spiritof  piracy  acquires 
an  intensity  out  of  these  facts,  from  which  the  mind 
turns  with  a sort  of  horror.  Madame  O’Connell 
announces  the  last  scene  in  the  last  performance  of 
the  great  actress,  for  her  own  private  benefit, — and 
lifts,  with  a sacrilegious  hand,  the  curtain  behind 
which  the  stage  is  a death-bed  and  the  drama  a 
death  ! — Mademoiselle  Sarah,  under  the  laws  applic- 
able to  the  subject,  caused  the  unsold  copies  of 
Madame  O’Connell’s  piracy  to  be  seized, — and  sued 
that  lady  before  the  tribunals  for  damages.  She 
pleads  affcctingly,  that,  though  her  sister  had  been  a 
public  performer,  and  as  such  public  property,  she 
was  not  acting  here, — and  her  death-bed,  like  her 
private  life,  was  the  property  of  her  family  alone : — 
and  she  promises  to  give  away  any  damages  which 
the  court  will  award  her,  to  the  poor. 

British  Sculpture  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — 
Among  the  projects  which  have  arisen  from  the 
change  in  the  management  of  affairs  at  Sydenham, 
and  the  new  hopes  that  grow  out  of  it,  there  is 
one  which  proposes  the  establishment  of  a British 
Court  of  Sculpture  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Hitherto, 
this  branch  of  our  native  Arts  has  experienced  the 
same  neglect  at  Sydenham  which  has  grown,  seem- 


ingly, into  a fashion  amongst  constituted  bodies, — 
but  against  which  it  might  very  fairly  have  looked 
to  this  particular  quarter  for  redress.  The  projectors 
of  the  great  institution  in  question  were,  however, 
smitten  with  that  love  of  the  foreign  which  is  a 
prevailing  mania  of  the  day  in  this  country.  To- 
wards the  bringing  together  of  that  grand  collection 
of  casts  which  make  of  this  place  the  greatest  school 
of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture  (so  far  as  the 
teaching  by  examples  is  concerned)  in  the  world, 
commissioners  were  dispatched  by  them  into  all  the 
continental  states,  furnished  with  ample  powers  and 
ample  purses  for  the  purchase  of  copies  or  casts  of 
classic  aud  later  works  of  Art  down  to  the  present 
time, — and  with  instructions  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  transport  to  England,  aud  to  their  final  place 
of  destination.  The  English  sculptors  were,  at  the 
same  tim e, invited  to  send  copies  of  their  bestworks,  at 
their  own  cost, — and,  the  works  to  be  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  managers  of  this  institution  as  regards 
site  and  arrangement.  That  the  consequence  has 
been,  a very  imperfect  representation  hitherto  of 
British  sculpture  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  arises,  natu- 
rally, both  out  of  the  conditions  of  such  an  appeal 
under  any  circumstances,  and  out  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  particular  circumstances  above  detailed 
the  British  sculptor  felt  himself  unworthily  treated. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  was  highly  unsatis- 
factory to  all  the  interests  concerned, — and  is  per-  i 
ceived  now  to  be  so.  It  is  felt  on  all  hands,  that  our 
native  sculpture  ought  to  take  the  place  that  of  right 
belongs  to  it  iu  the  magnificent  school  of  sculpture 
which  has  arisen  amongst  ourselves.  This  conviction 
is,  as  we  are  informed,  intended  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  by  the  establishment  of  a separate  court  for 
British  sculpture  at  the  Palace,  in  which  shall  be 
assembled  copies — and,  of  course,  originals  where 
they  can  be  had — of  the  masterpieces  of  the  English 
school : — and  the  works  which  this  court  contains 
are  to  be  there  arranged  with  a view  to  suitable  , j 
accidents  of  light  and  draped  background,  somewhat  i 
after  the  method  which  our  readers  will  remember 
as  so  effective  in  the  Italian  Sculpture  Court  in  the 
first  Crystal  Palace,  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  — A correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  between  the  Bishop  of  Loudon 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  on  the 
subject  of  adapting  the  dome  area  of  the  cathedral  to 
the  purposes  of  divine  service,  has  resulted  iu  a 
determination  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  such  a sum  ! i 
as  will  enable  the  object  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  which  shall  constitute  a new  adornment  of 
our  great  ecclesiastical  edifice.  The  bare  fact  of 
increased  accommodation  to  the  extent  needed, 
could,  it  seems,  be  accomplished  for  £1000  ; but  in 
order  that  such  accommodation  may  be  supplied  on 
a scale  worthy  of  Wren’s  masterpiece,  an  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  raise  by  subscription  a fund  amounting 
to  £11 ,000  or  £12,000.  The  objects  comprehended, 
include  a plan  for  lighting  the  church,  as  well  as 
w arming  it, — aud  for  the  enlargement  of  the  present 
organ,  or  its  substitution  by  a new  one  better  suited 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  vast  interior.  Towards 
the  maintenance  of  this  magnificent  fabric  the 
trustees  have  little  more  than  £1000  a year, — and, 
therefore,  no  funds  available  for  the  objects  contem- 
plated. These  objects,  it  is  urged,  should  not  be 
carried  out  in  such  a manuer  as  to  impoverish  the 
effect  of  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  world, 
and  discredit  the  grand  legend  which  makes  the 
cathedral  itself  the  monument  of  its  great  architect. — 

“ I cannot,”  says  the  Dean,  “ think  this  [the  amount 
named”!  an  exorbitant  sum  to  be  expended  on  the 
metropolitan  church  of  this  opulent  city,  the  last 
resting-place  of  so  many  of  our  greatest  heroes, 
statesmen,  men  of  letters,  and  of  arts, — the  centre  of 
the  Christian  worship  of  the  land.” 

The  Publications  of  the  Arundel  Society. 

— If  the  public  be  not  acquiring  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  the  Italian  pioneers  of  Art,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  their  instructors.  The  National 
Gallery  will  now  afford  the  amateur  an  insight  into 
the  beginnings  and  early  development  of  painting : 
but  constituted  authorities  are  not  our  only  teachers 
— the  Arundel  Society  has  published  four  prints 
from  the  works  of  Giotto  and  Perugino — “ The 
Giotto  Chapel,  at  Padua,”  and  “The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian,”  two  chromolithographs  by  Mr.  Vin- 
cent Brooks,  and  “The  Hiring  of  Judas,”  aud  “The 
Last  Supper,”  two  wood  engravings  by  Messrs.  Dal- 
ziel  Brothers.  In  the  Martyrdom,  we  recognise 
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at  once  the  figures  of  Perugino.  The  saint  is 
attached  to  a column,  and  four  figures  with  the  long 
and  cross-bow  arc  discharging  their  arrows  at  him. 
The  figures  arc  highly  finished,  but  too  pleasing  in 
expression  and  graceful  in  action  for  murderers. 
The  figures,  in  character  and  costume,  arc  very  like 
those  in  the  new  Pcrugiuo  in  the  National  Gallery. 
It  is  painted  on  the  wall,  behind  the  high-altar,  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Sebastian,  near  the  small  town  of 
Pauicale,  which  stands  above  the  Lake  of  Perugia. 
It  was  paiuted  in  1505,  and  although  the  cost  was 
only  to  be  eleven  florins,  the  Panicalese  had  not  in 
1507  paid  the  money.  In  that  year,  Perugino  was 
requested  to  lend  some  banners  for  the  festa  of 
Corpus  Christ  i,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  would 
paint  fourteen  for  the  occasion,  but  he  required  that 
they  should  be  returned  to  him  unless  the  money 
agreed  for  the  fresco  were  paid;  the  debt  was  of 
course  liquidated,  and  the  banners  were  kept.  Both 
the  Giotto  and  the  Perugino  arc  large  plates,  and  so 
well  executed  that,  in  the  chapel,  we  readily  recog- 
nise all  the  subjects  on  the  walls. 

The  Scenery  of  Ireland. — We  have  much 
pleasure  in  directing  public  attention  to  a series  of 
stereoscopic  views  issued  by  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company;  it  amounts  in  number  to  100— sufficient, 
therefore,  to  convey  a fair  idea  of  the  beauties  and 
peculiarities  of  the  very  interesting  country  it  thus 
depicts.  As  we  believe  wc  have  seen  every  place 
pictured  iu  the  collection,  our  recommendation  may 
have  some  weight : we  do  recommend  it  cordially  ; 
especially  as  it  cannot  fail  to  add  other  inducements 
to  those  that  already  exist,  to  tourists  to  visit  Ire- 
land ; where  they  will  find— by  its  lakes  and  rivers, 
among  its  mountains,  by  its  wild  sea-coasts,  in  its 
ancient  castles  and  venerable  abbeys,  gazing  on  its 
mysterious  Round  Towers,  examining  its  fine  build- 
ings, standing  near  its  grand  waterfalls, — in  short, 
wherever  they  may  wander,  attractions,  such  as,  we 
believe,  no  other  part  of  the  British  dominions  can 
allord  them,  at  so  small  a cost  of  time,  labour,  and 
money.  This  series  does  the  country  justice — in  so 
far  as  pictures  can  do  it : we  have  here  the  most 
charming  “bits”  of  all-beautiful  Killamey;  the 
loveliest  dells  and  hills  and  lakes  of  Wicklow  ; the 
most  imposing  and  picturesque  of  its  ruins — such 
as  Cashel,  Jerpoint,  Holy  Cross,  Mucross,  and 
Kilcrea;  the  finest  of  its  modern  structures — the 
Bank,  the  Post-office,  the  Custom-house,  the  Four 
Courts,  and  the  College,  in  Dublin ; the  grandest  of 
its  waterfalls — Tore,  Powerscourt,  and  Duncmarc ; 
magnificent  river  breaks  and  cataracts,  such  as 
those  on  the  Ouvanc  and  the  Deenagh;  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive,  or  the  most  agreeable  and 
lovely  of  its  glens— the  Devil’s  Glen,  the"  Dargle,  the 
Gap  of  Dunloc,  and  the  Scalp  ; the  quays  at  Dublin 
and  Cork  ; the  old  castles — Blarney,  Carrig-a-droid, 
and  Ross;  with  “miscellanies”  of  a varied  and 
striking  order— such  as  Dangan  Castle  (the  birth- 
place ol  Wellington),  the  monastic  relics  and  crosses 
at  Monasterboice,  the  Tunnel  leading  from  Glen- 
gariff  to  Kenmare,  Cork  Harbour,  the  Mines  in 
Wicklow,  Howth  and  Kilkenny  Castles  (built  by  the 
Norman  settlers,  and  still  inhabited  by  their  lords), 
&c.  &c.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  series 
may  afford  pleasure  of  the  highest  order ; not  only 
to  those  who  having  visited  the  country  know  the 
places  well,  but  to  those  who  delight  in  beautiful 
and  characteristic  scenery— the  works  of  Nature  or 
of  Art.  It  is,  thus,  a valuable  acquisition  which 
this  company  has  brought  within  our  reach ; and 
we  thank  them  for  it,  as  a boon  to  Ireland  and  a 
gratification  to  England. 

The  Society  of  Female  Artists. — The  ex- 


lady students.  In  default,  therefore,  of  a school  in 
which  ladies  could  draw  from  casts,  and  paint  and 
draw  from  the  living  draped  figure,  it  would  be  most 
advantageous  if,  when  the  society  is  permanently 
settled  in  premises  of  its  own,  that  the  exhibition 
room  be  employed  as  a school  during  that  portion  of 
the  year  that  it  is  not  open  to  the  public.  The  pro- 
portion of  flower  and  fruit  compositions  was  ex- 
cessive in  comparison  with  that  of  figure  works, — by 
the  establishment  of  a school  this  would  be  re- 
medied. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  on  “Obelisks.” — 
This  distinguished  critic  and  traveller  has  made 
some  remarks  upon  this  subject  iu  a communication 
to  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, which  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  transferring 
to  our  columns.  lie  first  asks,  “What  idea  we 
associate  with  an  obelisk  ? aud  what  is  our  plea  for 
adopting  it  as  a monument?”  Having  answered 
this  question,  he  reasons  thus: — “To  copy  the 
obelisk,  with  which  wc  have  no  association  of  ideas, 
gives  the  impression  of  inability  to  compose  a monu- 
mental design.  It  is  a mere  repetition  'of  a well- 
known  form  (even  if  correctly  copied) ; and  if  men 
of  talent  are  to  do  themselves  credit  by  designing 
monuments  displaying  originality  and  some  mental 
power,  they  should  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  the 
copy  of  an  object  adapted  neither  to  our  wants  nor 
to  our  ideas.  An  obelisk  before  an  Egyptian  temple 
is  deserving  of  admiration,  because  it  fulfils  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended:  its  form  is  graceful; 
and  the  hieroglyphics  also  add  to  its  beauty  when 
well  cut.  These,  indeed,  arc  an  important  feature  in 
the  obelisk ; it  appears  heavy  without  them,  and 
never  looks  well,  even  in  its  proper  place  before  an 
Egyptian  temple,  when  unsculpturcd.  But  I do 
not  suppose  that  any  copier  of  an  obelisk  would 
advocate  the  addition  of  hieroglyphics  in  this 
country.  If  then  it  is  not  consistent  to  preserve 
this  one  of  its  peculiar  and  pleasing  features,  how 
can  it  be  consistent  to  adopt  the  obelisk  itself, 
which  is  injured  by  their  omission?  And  I see  no 
plea  for  its  adoption  as  a monument,  when  neither 
its  object  nor  its  proper  position  is  regarded.” 
Circumstances  have  occurred  to  render  it  probable 
that  this  subject  will  be  much  considered  and  dis- 
cussed; we  are  anxious  thus  early  to  place  on  record 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  safest  and  best  authorities. 

Herr  Mundler  has  been  stripped  of  his  poor 
salary  of  £300  by  the  tender  mercies  of  Lord  Elcho. 
This  is  rather  pitiful : if  his  lordship  had  moved  to 
do  away  with  the  appointment  altogether,  there 
would  have  been  good  show  of  reason  for  the  act ; 
but  Herr  Mundler  is  still  to  be  allowed  his  travelling 
expenses  (somewhere  about  £700  a year),  while  he  is 
to  be  without  a salary.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  he  will  resigu  altogether. 

The  Lectures  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — 
These  Lectures,  which  are  delivered  daily  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  have,  we  understand,  given 
great  satisfaction  to  the  directors  and  the  visitors. 
We  shall  take  au  early  opportunity  of  explaining 
their  nature  and  purpose,  and  probable  re3idts. 

The  Widow  of  the  late  John  Hogan. — It 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  her  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  a pension  of  £100  a year 
to  the  widow  of  the  distinguished  Irish  sculptor. 
This  is  another  instance  of  “justice  to  Ireland ;” 
another  recognition  of  the  principle  that  Ireland  is  to 
be  considered  “ part  and  parcel”  of  England.  Of 
the  pensions  granted  by  the  Crown,  wc  believe  the 
larger  number  are  enjoyed  by  Irish  men  or  women. 

Queen  s College,  London. — Mr.  Scharf  has 
resigned  his  post  as  Professor  of  Painting  and 


hibition  of  this  Society  was  closed  on  the  22nd  of  Drawing  in  this  Institution,  and  is  succeeded  bv 
June  having  been  opened  to  the  public  on  the  Mr.  Cave  Thomas.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Scharf 
5th  ol  ApriL  The  sales  of  this  season  more  than  has  been  occasioned  by  the'mereasing  duties  de- 
doubled  those  of  the  last,  whence  may  be  drawn  a volving  upon  him  as  Secretary  of  the  National 
lair  augury  of  the  future  success  of  this  institution,  Portrait  Gallcrv 

which  may  now  he  considered  as  established.  The  ] Engravings  by  Marc  Antonio. — At  the  re- 

scas0"  mucl1  rent  s»le  °f Dr-  Wellesley’s  celebrated  collection  of 
supenoi  to  that  of  last  year— an  amelioration,  un-  emrravimrs.  bv  Mam  Antnnin  * „ 


superior  to  that  of  last  year — an  amelioration,  un- 
doubtedly, due  to  a prospect  of  exhibition,  a stimu- 
lus much  more  potent  than  any  other  we  know ; 
and  hence,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a similar  yearly 
advance  will  be  observed.  Figure  drawing  we  look 
to  as  the  test  of  power  in  all  exhibitions  : the  figure 
compositions  here  were  neither  numerous  nor  pre- 
tentious, but.  on  examining  many  of  them,  wc  mar- 
velled where  the  ladies  could  have  gathered  their 
knowledge,  for  with  us  there  are  no  facilities  for 


engravings,  by  Marc  Antonio,  a very  large  number 
of  the  prints  realized  extraordinarily  high  prices:  for 
example — ‘ The  Madonna  lamenting  over  the  dead 
body  of  Christ-,’  after  Raffaelle,  sold  for  £3S ; the 
same  design,  engraved  a second  time,  with  the  right 
arm  draped,  very  rare,  £51 ; * The  Martvrdom  of 
St.  Felicita,’  £33;  ‘Death  of  Lucretia,’ £76  13 j.  ; 
‘ Cleopatra,’  £37 ; ‘ The  Judgment  of  Paris,’  £63  ; 
‘Orpheus  and  Eurydice,’  £49;  ‘Poetry,’  after 
Raffaelle,  £43 ; ‘ Peace,’  after  Raffaelle,  £45 ; 


Galatea,’  after  Raffaelle,  £44  ; ‘Lucretia  standing 
iu  a niche’  (before  the  alterations),  by  G.  Francia, 
£62.  The  whole  collection  sold  for  nearly  £1736. 

Studies  from  Nature. — It  will  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved that,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a legislator,  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  move  the  withdrawal  of  a parliamentary 
grant,  from  a Royal  Academy  of  Artists,  on  the 
ground  that  students  were  permitted  to  draw  from 
the  nude  figure ! Yet  this  startling  event  has 
actually  occurred  : Lord  Haddo  having  moved  to 
cut  off  £20  from  the  annual  £300  allowed  to  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  inasmuch  as  the  said 
£20  had  beeu  paid  to  persons  who  sat  to  the  artists 
in  a state  of  nature,  in  order  that  they  might  make 
drawings  from  the  natural  figure.  We  have  here 
deplorable  evidence  indeed  of  what  is — in  re- 
ference to  Art.  We  do  not  enlarge  upon  this  sub- 
ject : it  excites  pity— but  it  is  humiliating  also. 

Mr.  Woodington,  whose  studio  is  in  Stanhope 
Street,  Regent’s  Park,  has  executed  a statue  of  the 
late  Mr.  Steele,  of  Carlisle,  the  cost  of  which  is  de- 
frayed by  public  subscription.  The  figure  is  nine 
feet  in  height,  and  holds  in  one  hand  a scroll,  the 
other  being  slightly  raised,  as  if  the  subject  were 
speaking.  The  only  drapery  is  a loose  long  coat 
secured  at  the  throat  by  one  button ; and  we  have 
never  seen  a more  effective  and  judicious  disposition 
of  this  costume,  so  difficult  to’deal  with  iu  sculpture. 
The  figure  is  in  Sicilian  marble,  and  intended  to  be 
placed  out  of  doors.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable public  statues  in  these  kingdoms. 

Painted  Glass. — The  practice  of  glass-painting 
is  that  in  which  the  progress  of  the  time  is  less  ob- 
served than  in  any  other  department  of  Art.  Wc 
are,  therefore,  glad  to  recognize  any  able  and  artistic 
composition  tending  in  its  spirit  to  the  amelioration 
of  a means,  now  becoming  very  popular,  of  comme- 
morating departing  worth.  The  smaller  windows  of 
Ely  Cathedral  are  now  nearly  filled  with  memorial 
compositions  in  painted  glass)  of  which  the  subjects 
have  been  selected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The 
subject  of  one  of  these— the  production  of  Mr. 
Hcdgeland — is  “Jonah  preaching  to  the  Ninevites,” 
in  which  the  artist  emphatically  marks  his  subject  by 
direct  reference  to  the  Assyrian  remains,  it  is  "a 
window  of  three  lights,  or  compartments,  each  of 
them  contains  a portion  of  the  subjects  canopied  by 
an  arch,  above  which  rises  a gable  that  again  occurs 
upwards,  terminating  the  light  with  designs  of  the 
richest  Gothic  tracery.  The  figure  of  Jonah,  occu- 
pying the  principal  compartment,  is  draped ; it 
equals  in  fiimncss  and  energy  Masaccio’s  “ St.  Paul,” 
and  the  effect  of  his  fearful  denunciation  is  manifest 
iu  the  lateral  groups,  who  are  bowed  down  in  lamen- 
tation at  the  prospects  of  the  doom  which  awaits 
them.  In  the  background  appear  the  winged  bull 
aud  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  and  all  the  studies  have 
been  made  as  carefully  as  if  for  an  historical  picture. 
The  drapery  of  the  prophet  is  red  over  white, 
forcibly  relieved  by  blue  of  two  tints,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  red,  green,  yellow,  and  blue,  in  the 
lateral  compartments  is  brilliant  and  effective— in- 
deed, as  a whole,  it  is  a work  of  a high  order  of  ex- 
cellence. The  window  is  still  in  M"r.  Hedgeland’s 
studio,  in  York  Place. 

Art-Progress  in  Ireland. — The  newspapers 
have  informed’  us  that  a deputation,  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  waited  on 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
having  for  their  object  the  establishment  of  a 
national  gallery  in  Dublin;  and  it  is  understood 
that  Government  is  willing  to  aid  the  project  by  an 
anuual  grant  of  £5000.  Mr.  Disraeli  regards  'this 
application  as  a favourable  sign  of  progress  in  that 
country, — and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  so.  Hitherto, 
Irish  agitation  has  rarely  -assumed  a form  out  of 
which  could  arise  any  practical  benefit  to  Ireland ; 
rare  opportunities  have  been  lost,  but  not  irre- 
coverably. This  proposal  ought  to  receive,  and  no 
doubt  will  receive,  the  cordial  support  of  England ; 
and  we  have  sanguine  hopes  that  at  no  very  distant 
period  an  institution  will  exist  in  Dublin  that  shall 
be  suggestive  only  of  “ peace  and  good  will.” 
"While  we  by  no  means  advise  that  the  useless  off- 
shoots of  the  National  Gallery  shall  be  exported  to 
Ireland,  we  may  safely  say  that  we  can  spare  many- 
good  works  from  our  collection — a collection  that 
contains  an  unnecessarily  large  number  of  examples 
by  certain  masters.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
the  examples  of  British  artists,  such  as  the  Vcrnou 
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Gallery,  should  not  be  deposited  in  Dublin  for  a 
limited  time,  to  be  returned  and  replaced  by  others. 
The  proposed  Irish  National  Gallery  is  not  even  now- 
non-existent — a fund  called  the  “ Dargan  Fund  ” (a 
sum  raised  as  a public  tribute  to  the  founder  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1853)  has  been  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose; it  has  been  augmented  by  special  subscrip- 
tions ; the  Government  is  therefore  only  called  upon 
to  aid  an  undertaking  already  commenced : with  such 
aid  a success  may  be  achieved — provided,  that  is  to 
say,  there  be  a competent  stall’  and  a wise  direction. 

At  all  events,  it  is  a good  move,  and  we  heartily 
congratulate  Lord  Talbot  dc  Malahide,  and  his  sup- 
porters, on  having  thus  far  accomplished  their 
patriotic  object.  We  shall  watch  its  progress  with 
hope  and  faith;  and,  if  they  be  not  uumixed  with 
anxiety,  it  is  because,  hitherto,  so  little  real  practical 
benefit  has  arisen  to  Ireland  from  the  aid  which 
Government  hns  for  a long  scries  of  years  rendered 
to  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy — the  only  Art- 
institution  in  the  British  dominions  that  receives  an 
annual  grant  from  Parliament. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. — A report 
on  the  affairs  and  past  management  of  this  academy, 
by  Mr.  Norman  M'Lcod,  and  certain  official  corre- 
spondence relative  to  the  said  report,  have  been 
published,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Maguire,  M.P. 
The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  has  proved  a failure 
as  an  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  causes"  arc  alleged  to  be  the  narrowness  of  its 
constitution  (the  number  of  academicians  being  re- 
stricted to  fourteen),  and  miserable  mismanagement 
in  matters  of  detail.  To  obviate  these  evils,  sugges- 
tions are  offered  by  Mr.  M'Leod.  A correspondence 
has  since  taken  place  between  the  academy  and  the 
present  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  his  excel- 
lency wras  informed  by  Mr.  Midrevin,  the  secretary, 
that  the  academy  would  be  happy  to  accept  the 
general  proposition  of  the  viceroy. 

Baron  de  Triqueti’s  marble  statue  of  “ Ed- 
ward VI.  as  leader  of  the  Protestant  Faith”  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Queen  for  the  sum  of  500  gs., 
as  it  is  reported.  The  statue,  with  a few  other 
sculptural  works,  was  recently  exhibited  for  a short 
time,  in  the  gallery  of  M.  dc  Sachy,  Great  Marl- 
borough Street. 

Picture  Sales. — We  have  little  to  report  this 
month  under  this  head,  for  the  season  is  fast 
approaching  its  close.  Some  pictures,  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  of  Sheffield,  have  been 
sold  by  Messrs.  Foster,  at  their  rooms,  in  Pall  Mall, 
since  our  last  notice  appeared : the  principal  works 
were — ‘Cattle  in  a Shed,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A., 
193  gs. ; ‘Beating  for  Recruits,’  a small  picture  by 
T.  Webster,  R.A.,  300  gs.;  ‘The  Bay  of  Naples,’ 
W.  Muller,  215  gs. ; and  ‘A  Wreck— Fishing 
Station,  Coast  of  Normandy,’  by  the  French  artist 
Isabey,  84  gs.  Three  pictures  by  F.  Stone,  A.R.A., 
that  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  M.  Nurse,  w’erc 
sold  at  the  same  time  : these  were — ‘ A Scene  from 
Hamlet,’  105  gs. ; ‘The  Impending  Mate,’  and  its 
companion,  ‘ Mated,’  290  gs.  the  pair. 

Honorary  Members. — At  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  at  which  the  eagles  were,  as 
usual,  gathered  to  the  banquet  of  Art,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  entered  on  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office  as 
honorary  chaplain  to  that  institution,  in  succession 
to  the  late  Bishop  Blomfield.  Of  course,  an  insti- 
tution that  avowedly  keeps  a set  of  officers  for  show, 
would  not  have  less  than  a bishop  for  its  chaplain. 
The  functions  of  the  office,  which  consist  in  the 
single  speech  delivered  at  the  diuner,  are  discharged 
most  decorativcly  in  lawn  sleeves.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  is,  however,  deemed  to  be  a thoughtful  man ; 
and  somehow,  there  is  a certain  something  about  an 
appointment  like  this  which  grates  on  our  convic- 
tions. Au  honorary  officer , in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Academy  uses  the  word, — not  that  of  a working 
officer,  doing  real  earnest  duty,  and  taking  the  duty 
itself,  and  his  consciousness  of  it,  for  all  his  hono- 
rarium, but  that  of  an  officer  kept  for  the  Academy’s 
private  honour  and  glory, — an  honorary  officer,  in 
that  non -official  sense,  is,  of  course,  a contradiction 
in  terms ; but  of  all  such  offices,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
an  honorary  chaplainship,  in  the  show  sense,  is  that 
one  which  a thoughtful  bishop  of  the  Church  should 
be  least  willing  to  fill. — The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  how- 
ever, entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  office ; and  came 
as  near  the  nothing  which  he  had  to  do  as  can  be 
effected  by  doing  something.  He  made  his  speech 
short  and  showy : composed  it  of  filigree-work,  and 


set  in  the  midst  of  it  a little  diamond, — in  the  shape 
of  a quotatiou  from  the  Etou  Latin  grammar. 

Furniture  from  New  Zealand  Wood.— Wc 
have  recently  examined  several  highly  meritorious 
works,  the  production  of  M.  Levien,  of  Davies 
Street,  the  principal  parts  of  which  are  manufactured 
from  a very  beautiful  wood,  grown  in  New  Zealand, 
and  imported  into  England  by  M.  Levien,  who  we 
believe  rightly  claims  the  merit  of  discovering  it 
during  a brief  residence  in  the  country,  where  it 
obtains  the  name  of  “ Totarc.”  The  works  to  which 
wc  refer  consist  of  a dining-room  suite,  very  elabo- 
rately and  admirably  carved,  for  M.  Westmacott, 
of  Gordon  Square  ; the  “sideboard”  being  that  very 
remarkable  production  which  was  exhibited  in  1851, 
to  which  a high  class  medal  was  awarded,  and  which 
was  engraved  in  the  Art-Journal  Illustrated  Cata- 
loyite.  The  scries  of  tables,  closets,  chimney- 
pieces,  panels,  chairs,  cornices,  &c.,  arc  of  excellent 
workmanship.  Art  has  been  somewhat  extensively 
employed  in  their  decoration,  exquisitely  carved 
panels  of  lime-wood  being  introduced  wherever  their 
admission  was  desirable ; while  the  beautifully- 
marked  exotic  wood  which  forms  their  “ ground,” 
adds  greatly  to  their  interest  and  value.  Wc  allude 
to  the  subject  mainly  to  express  our  surprise  that 
notwithstanding  the  opening  up  of  so  many  new 
sources,  our  wealth  in  this  way  docs  not  materially 
accumulate.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  M.  Levien  that 
he  has  shown  the  way  to  those  treasure  stores  which 
maybe  found  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  new 
world  by  those  who  industriously  seek  them  out. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  it  appears,  advertised  for 
designs  for  “a  writing-case,”  offering  a prize  of 
£20,  and  the  society’s  medal,  for  such  a design  as 
should  merit  the  award : sixty-two  were  sent  in 
competition,  but  it  seems  the  society  could  not  find 
among  them  one  of  value  sufficient  to  justify  the 
prize ; they  therefore  invite  “ further  competition.” 
This  result  strikes  us  as  “odd;”  if  there  were 
sixty-two  so  manifestly  bad  as  to  be  rejected,  under 
what  circumstances  will  they  look  for  better?  It 
is  somewhat  humiliating  to  know  that  even  in  so 
comparatively  insignificant  a matter  there  has  been 
no  success. 

Tiie  South  Kensington  Museum  has  some 
temporary  additions  of  a very  interesting  character. 
The  Governors  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  have  lent 
for  exhibition  the  famous  bronze  figures  of  “ Raving 
Madness,”  and  “Melancholy  Madness”  formerly 
placed  over  the  gate  of  the  Hospital  in  Moorfields, 
and  which  were  the  work  of  Gabriel  Cibber,  the 
father  of  the  more  famed  Colley  Cibber.  They 
were  immortalised  by  Pope,  as  “ Great  Cibber’s 
brazen  brainless  brothers.”  They  do  not  stand  the 
strict  examination  their  present  position  gives  them 
The  authorities  should  raise  them,  so  that  the  artist’s 
intention  be  carried  out ; at  preseut  they  are  open 
to  unfair  criticism. 

Flaxman’s  Bas-reliefs,  which  occupied  so  con- 
spicuous a position  in  the  facade  of  the  Theatre  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  escaped  all  injury  from  the  fire 
there,  have  been  carefully  replaced  under  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  New  Italian  Opera.  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  a love  or  Art  acting  thus  strongly  on  all  con- 
cerned in  the  building.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  has, 
on  his  own  account,  insured  separately  for  a large 
sum  these  remarkable  works  of  our  great  sculptor. 

A Series  of  Stereoscopic  Views  of  “the 
Leviathan”  steam-ship  has  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Howlctt  and  Downes  (New  Bond  Street). 
They  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  arc  executed 
with  remarkable  skill,  exhibiting  the  monster  of  the 
deep  under  several  aspects,  and  enabliug  those  who 
cannot  sec  the  actual  sight,  to  arrive  at  a fair  conclu- 
sion concerning  its  mighty  proportions.  These  arc 
shown  on  the  sides,  as  well  as  “fore  and  aft;”  the 
deck  also  is  exposed,  aud  occasionally  groups  are 
introduced,  the  whole  giving  a very  clear  and  satis- 
factory idea  of  the  great  work  in  its  progress. 
Probably  the  artists  will  complete  their  task  when 
the  vast  ship  is  ready  for  sea : they  can  do  it  well — 
for,  judging  from  the  examples  before  us,  there  have 
been  few  more  successfid  contributors  to  the  delights 
of  the  stereoscope. 

St.  James’s  Park. — There  is  some  talk  about 
the  erection,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ornamental 
water  in  St.  James’s  Park,  of  a grand  national 
military  trophy  to  commemorate  the  events  of  the 
Crimean  war  -.  a Mr.  Keyse — an  unknown  name  to 
us — has,  wc  hear,  prepared  a design  for  the  work. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Stereoscopic  Magazine  : a Gallery  of  Land- 
scape Scenery,  Architecture,  Antiquities,  and 
Natural  History,  accompanied  with  descriptive 
articles  by  writers  of  eminence.  Published  by 
Lovell  Reeve,  London. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  publication  of 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth’s  “ Teneriffe,”  with  its 
stereoscopic  illustrations,  has  induced  the  publisher, 
Mr.  Reeve,  of  Henrietta  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  to 
enter  upon  a periodical  work,  of  which  photo-stereo- 
graphs will  constitute  not  the  secondary,  but  the  prin- 
cipal feature.  In  these  days  of  stereoscopes  there 
doubtless  are  very  many  families  who  will  be  glad  to 
be  supplied  monthly  with  three  good  and  well- selected 
new  views,  at  a very  moderate  charge ; and  if  the 
said  new  views  present  themselves  in  company  with 
equally  good  brief  descriptive  notices,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  almost  every  instance  they  will 
find  a still  more  cordial  welcome.  The  general 
idea  of  this  “Stereoscopic  Magazine”  may,  accord- 
ingly, be  pronounced  to  be  a sound  one : the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  Magazine  itself,  however,  must 
mainly  depend  upon  the  subjects  of  the  stereoscopic 
views  which  it  will  be  found  to  contain,  upon  their 
merit  as  photographs,  and  also  upon  the  character 
of  the  letter-press  that  is  to  be  associated  with 
them. 

The  first  part,  now  lying  before  us,  appears  to  be 
about  as  favourable  a specimen  as  first  parts  gene- 
rally are,  and  generally  arc  expected  to  be ; for, 
while  it  would  be  but  reasonable  that  the  com- 
mencement of  every  new  publication  should  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  average  quality  of  the  entire 
work,  this  is  rarely  found  to  be  the  case ; and, 
indeed,  so  generally  do  first  parts  fall  short  of  such 
an  average  standard,  that  it  has  come  to  be  a 
custom  not  to  expect  any  great  things  from  them. 
Part  I.  of  the  “Stereoscopic  Magazine”  adheres  to 
the  ordinary  rule ; the  views  are  fairly  executed, 
and  they  “ come  out”  tolerably  well.  Why  the 
series  should  open  with  “ Falaise  Castle,  Nor- 
mandy,” we  do  not  presume  to  surmise.  There  is 
a present  interest  in  Foley’s  noble  equestrian  statue 
of  Lord  Hardinge  which  at  once  gives  a satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  its 
being  selected  to  form  the  second  photograph  of 
the  group.  And  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich, which  must  always  be  an  object  of  present 
interest,  very  consistently  completes  the  first  trio. 
The  descriptive  notices  are  much  too  long  and 
much  too  ponderous.  If  they  are  to  be  read, 
they  must  be  brief  and  attractive  ; they  must  be 
“ descriptive  notices,”  and  not  historical  or  biogra- 
phical essays.  Such  articles  as  those  that  appear 
in  this  first  part  may  be  valuable,  but  they  are  out 
of  place  ; and  they  will  only  ensure  the  views  being 
cut  out  for  the  stereoscope,  while  the  letter-press  is 
thrown  aside  unnoticed.  If  the  work  is  to  be  kept 
together,  its  literary  department  must  be  recast; 
the  views  themselves  we  expect  to  improve. 


Portraits  of  Eminent  British  Artists.  Pho- 
tographed by  Lake  Price.  Published  by 
Lloyd  Brothers,  & Co.,  London. 

What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  miniature-painters  and 
portrait-engravers  ? their  occupation,  like  Othello's, 
seems  almost,  if  not  quite,  gone.  Photography  has 
superseded  the  polished  ivory  and  the  colour-box ; 
the  professors  of  “ sun-painting”  waylay  the  pedes- 
trian in  every  great  thoroughfare,  soliciting  a sitting 
for  “ sixpence,  frame  included  they  have  become 
a nuisance  on  the  highways  of  the  metropolis, 
while  the  caravan  of  the  travelling  photographist 
moves  along  the  country  roads,  side  by  side  with  that 
of  the  wandering  Zingari.  In  thickly  populated 
towns,  and  at  the  door  of  the  rustic  labourer,  every- 
body is  now  enabled,  by  a cheap  und  rapid  process, 
to  have  his  form  and  features  handed  down  to  his  chil- 
dren’s children  : such  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  our 
age.  It  is  no  marvel,  then,  that  artists— educated 
artists — are  renouncing,  as  many  have,  the  work  in 
which  for  years  they  have  laboured,  to  find  employ- 
ment by  means  of  this  newly-discovered  agency. 

Mr.  Lake  Price,  for  example,  though  he  still 
exhibits  to  us,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Water-Colour 
Society,  those  charming  representations  of  a past 
age,  architectural  and  social,  with  which  we  have 
long  been  acquainted,  is  now  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful photographists,— but  certainly  not  of  the 
class  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  : the 
camera  in  bis  hands  is  made  subservient  to  his  taste 
and  skill  as  an  artist.  We  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  notice  his  photographic  pictures  com- 
bining in  their  material  and  execution  all  the 
qualities  that  are  essential  to  a real  work  of  Art ; 
and  in  this  series  of  portraits  such  qualities  are 
strikingly  manifest ; each  individual  is  represented 
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as  he  usually  appears  in  his  studio.  First,  we  see 
Mr.  D.  Roberts,  with  a countenance  frank,  open, 
and  humorsome  ; a lively  and  pleasant  companion  is 
David  Roberts,  either  oii  a journey  or  at  the  table. 
Next  comes  Mr.  Stanfield,  standing  before  his  easel, 
on  which  rests  an  unfinished  picture  of  one  of  bis 
North  Sea  views  ; the  likeness  is  admirable,  but  the 
expression  of  the  face  almost  indicates  that  the  por- 
trait must  have  been  taken  when  this  admirable 
artist  was  not  quite  free  from  bodily  pain  ; he  has, 
we  believe,  long  suffered  from  a chronic  complaint. 
Mr.  Elmore  follows  ; he  also  is  sitting  before  an  in- 
complete picture:  his  face  is  thoughtful,  as  if  his 
mind  were  busy  with  the  subject  of  his  work.  Then 
we  have  Mr.  Frith,  whom  we  can  scarcely  fancy  was 
taken  ” in  his  “ working-dress  he  surely  must 
be  waiting  for  the  “ drag,”  to  convey  him  to  Epsom 
on  a Derby-day,  and  the  carriage  is'late  ; he  seems 
restless ; the  race  will  be  over  ere  he  reaches  the 
course.  Mr.  Cattermole,  surrounded  bv  ancient 
armour,  and  other  picturesque  material's  for  his 
work,  is  grave  and  studious ; he  looks  the  gentle- 
man and  the  scholar,  kind,  benevolent,  and  per- 
fectly unassuming.  Mr.  F.  Tayler's  portrait  scarcely 
does  justice  to  his  mild  and  intelligent  face;  but  all 
the  accessories  of  the  picture  are  wonderfullv  truth- 
ful and  telling.  Mr.  Egg’s  is  not  successful  in  ex- 
pression, and  the  portrait  is  generally  weak;  the 
contraction  of  the  eyebrows,  the  result,  perhaps,  of 
sitting  in  a strong  light,  gives  an  air  of  severity  to 
the  countenance  that  is  not  natural  to  the  living 
man.  Mr.  J.  Phillip’s  portrait  is  very  striking,— a 
bold,  manly  face,  full  of  energy  and  determination  : 
he  has  just  turned  aside  from  a canvas  on  which 
appear  a Spanish  lady  and  her  duenna.  Mr.  Cope 
is  serious  and  contemplative,  as  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  paintings  would  lead  auy  one  to  expect  in 
his  portrait : he  is  represented  sketching  the  features 
ot  a child,  doubtless  one  of  his  own  juveniles,  who 
are  often  made  the  models  from  which  he  paints. 
Mr.  Ansdell  is  next  in  succession— a vigorous  and 
eflective  portrait ; but  weecarcelv  recognise  him  here, 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  hair  he  has  allowed 
to  grow  on  his  face  since  we  last  saw  him.  Mr. 
Maclise,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  come  last  in  the 
series,  but  undoubtedly  are  not  the  last  in  excel- 
lence : both  are  admirable  ; we  should  have  at  once 
identified  these  portraits  had  we  chanced  to  see  them 
at  the  utmost  limits  of  civilization.  The  individual 
characteristics  of  these  two  artists— Arcades  ambo, 
m many  respects — are  marvellousl}'  expressed. 

The  series  is  one  that  few  lovers  of  Art  who  are 
interested  in  the  personality  of  the  artist  will  not 
desire  to  possess. 

Monumental  Memorials:  being  Designs  for 

Headstones  and  Mural  Monuments.  Parts 
,a,nL!  V'  ^ ^ • "W.  Hallam,  Architect. 

Published  by  Masters  & Co.,  London. 

That  such  important  accessories  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  properly  so  called,  as  monumental  me- 
morials are,  should  be  designed  by  architects,  is  a 
matter  of  no  trivial  importance.  Something  like 
consistency  may  thus  be  both  expected  and  ob- 
tained; and  sepulchral  monuments,  as  they  are 
used  in  our  own  times,  may  by  this  means  be 
emancipated  from  the  suspicion  of  uuworthiness 
that  so  generally,  and  also  so  justly,  attaches  itself 
to  them.  The  recent  taste  for  archaeological  inquiry 
has  led  to  a careful  and  minute  investigation  into 
the  varieties  and  characteristics  of  medi.-eval  memo- 
rials ; and  there  is  no  department  of  archaeology 
that  proves  to  be  either  more  interesting  or  more 
popular.  All  this  research  into  the  history  of  early 
monuments,  and  all  the  admiration  which  is  so 
generally  entertained  for  those  memorials,  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  secure  for  the  present  era  a class 
of  works  of  the  same  description  which  are  at  once 
worthy  of  their  primary  object  and  purpose,  and 
also  impressed  with  the  characteristics  of  the  period 
which  produces  them.  Early  monuments  were 
always  monumental  and  always  historical ; why 
should  not  our  own  monuments  be  the  same  ? In 
the  middle  ages  monuments  were  consistent  and 
appropriate,  as  well  to  the  highest  as  to  the  lowliest 
condition  of  life  : why  is  it  that  we  find  it  equally 
difficult  to  erect  a humble  church-yard  headstone  as 
we  ourselves  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  erected,  and 
to  spend  £20,000  as  we  also  feel  that  it  ought  to 
be  expended  upon  a national  memorial  to  our 
greatest  of  heroes  for  the  metropolitan  cathedral  ? 

Mr.  Hallam  has  published  two  parts  of  a series 
of  designs  for  monuments,  which  certainly  are  far 
better  than  those  with  which  we  are  so  painfully 
familiar  : they  would  have  been  really  good,  had 
they  been  less  mediaival  while  equally  Gothic. 
Our  architects  must  shake  off  mediicvalism  in  their 
Gothic,  whether  in  churches  or  in  monuments 
We  accept  the  Gothic  style  for  both,  but  it  must 
not  be  the  Gothic  as  it  expressed  itself  four,  five,  or 
six  centuries  ago.  We  want  the  Gothic  of  to-day, 


because  we  want  churches  for  present  use,  and 
monuments  which  we  may  transmit  to  after  times 
as  “sacred”  memorials— records  that  we  inscribe 
day  by  day,  as  our  own  contemporaries  pass  away 
from  amongst  us.  Let  Air.  Hallam  in  his  next 
parts  show  us  the  same  artistic  and  architectural 
feeling,  without  the  medievalism,  and  he  may  rely 
on  a cordial  reception  from  many  friends  besides 
ourselves. 

German  Love  : From  the  papers  of  an  Alien. 
Translated  by  Susanna  Winkworth.  Pub- 
lished by  Chapman  & Hall,  London. 

“ The  great  passion”  lias,  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
phases  of  society,  certain  characteristics  in  common  ; 
but  the  delight  of  our  phlegmatic,  yet  “passion- 
full”  neighbours,  is  to  gather  extremes,  and  unite 
them  after  a fashion  of  their  own.  That  “ex- 
tremes”—certainly  in  novels  of  all  lands— “ meet,” 
is  an  old  adage;  but  it  is  in  the  manner  of  the 
meeting,  and  in  the  development  of  the  incidents 
which  bring  it  to  pass,  that  the  Germans  differ 
so  much  from  other  people.  In  England  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  a low-born  child  being 
received  into  the  domestic  circle  of  a “princess,” 
and  becoming  domiciled  with  her  children ; until, 
in  process  of  time,  the  child  grows  into  youthhood, 
and  into  love  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house, 
whose  life  under  her  sufferings  is  a mystery,  and 
who  is  represented  as  having  nothing  of  the  “ earth, 
earthy”  about  her,  beyond  the  form  which  is 
transparent  from  spiritual  beauty.  Why  those  of 
the  royal  household  should  be  astonished  and  indig- 
nant at  the  existence  of  this  “love,”  after  per- 
mitting an  intercourse  which  was  pretty  certain  so 
to  end,  we  do  not  know  : but  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  love  gives  occasion  for  some  eloquent 
writing, — part  beautiful,  part  metaphysical.  There 
are  numberless  little  touching  incidents,  most  deli- 
cately imagined,  and  rendered  with  exquisite  skill, — 
and  the  tale  deserves  a high  place  amid  the  German 
repertoire  of  imaginative  literature  : its  theology  is 
singular,  but  perfectly  harmless. 

Through  the  whole  book  the  shadow  takes  the 
place  of  the  substance , but  this  spirituality  walking 
abroad  in  the  noon-day,  pale  and  pure  as  a moon- 
beam, cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a good  influence 
in  opposition  to  the  coarseness  and  materialism  of 
this  present  time  : it  is  extraordinary  how  much  of 
both  the  materialism  and  the  spiritualism  we  get 
from  Germany.  The  translation  is  so  free  a°nd 
eloquent  that  we  could  have  believed  the  story 
written  originally  in  English.  It  is  a charming 
myth,  divided  into  what  it  has  been  the  author’s 
pleasure  to  call  “ memories,”  each  “ memory” 
being  a distinct  landmark  of  life  : “ love”  runs 
through  the  delicate  embroidery  of  the  tale— the 
one  gold  thread  pre-eminent,  'alone.  Yet,  with 
the  others,  we  place  it  on  our  shelf,  beneath 
“Undine,”  which  proves  our  feeling  towards  it. 


The  Boy’s  own  Book  of  Industrial  Informa- 
tion. By  Elisha  Noyce.  Illustrated  with 
three  hundred  aud  sixty-five  engravings,  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel.  Published  by  Ward  & 
Lock,  London. 

This  is  just  the  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  boy— or  girl,  for  why  should  the  useful 
information  it  contains  be  limited  to  sex  ?— who 
desires  to  know  something  about  those  things  from 
which  so  much  of  his  comfort  and  enjoyment  is 
derived.  Every  youth  in  Prussia,  whatever  be  his 
condition,— the  prince  and  the  peasant  alike,— is,  we 
believe,  compelled  by  the  laws  which  apply  in  that 
country  to  education,  to  learn  some  trade  or  handi- 
craft: Air.  Noyce’s  book  will  serve  to  initiate  every 
boy  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  reads  it,  into  the 
theoretical  art  and  mystery  of  the  material  and 
manufacturing  world.  He  divides  his  teachings 
into  six  sections,  under  the  respective  heads  of 
Natural  Products,  *AIanufactured  Products,  Products 
of  Skilled  Labour,  Arts  and  Trade  Processes,  Appa- 
ratus, and  Alachinery,  and  Engineering  Works ; 
bringing  into  notice  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  different  subjects.  The  explanations  and  de- 
scriptions are,  as  they  should  be,  simple  and  un- 
technical,  as  far  as  possible  ; concise,  vet  sufficiently 
demonstrative  ; a multum  in  parvo  to'which  Alessrs. 
Dalziel  s clear  and  well  executed  engravings  give 
great  additional  value.  Such  a volume  is  worth  a 
hundred  story-books  as  a present  to  the  juveniles. 

Guide-books.  By  an  Englishman  Abroad.  Pub- 
lished by  Longman  & Co.,  London. 

Alessrs.  Longman  & Co.  have  published  three  small 
continental  guide-books  : one  an  itinerary  of  Switz- 
erland, Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  Northern  Italy,  with 


, r°utes  from  London  by  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  the  Rhine ; another,  a guide  to  Paris ; and 
the  third,  a guide  to  the  Rhine  and  the  countries 
through  which  it  flows  to  the  frontier  of  Switzer- 
land. These  books  will  scarcely  supersede,  with 
i those  travellers  who  do  not  object  to  comparatively 
voluminous  works,  the  “Hand-books”  published 
by  Alurray  ; but  the  “Englishman”  has  crowded 
a large  amount  of  necessary  information  into  a 
: small  compass,  that  will  amply  suffice  for  the  majo- 
rity of  those  who  meditate  a “ run,”  rather  than 
a prolonged  stay  on  the  usual  continental  routes. 

Art  : its  Scope  and  Purpose.  By  Josiah  Gil- 
bert. Published  by  Jackson  & Walford, 
London. 

Ihe  substance  of  this  little  work  was  delivered  as  a 
lecture  last  winter  at  the  Alechanics’  Institute,  Not- 
tingham. The  author  is  evidently  master  of  the 
subject  on  which  he  has  discoursed— perhaps  too 
much  so  for  such  an  audience  as,  in  all  probability, 
assembled  to  hear  him  ; for,  though  he  has  judi- 
ciously refrained  from  indulging  in  technicalities 
familiar  only  to  those  well  conversant  with  Art,  he 
has  treated  his  subject  with  an  abstruseness  the 
meaning  of  which  very  many  of  his  auditors,  it 
may  be  presumed,  would  find  very  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in 
the  pages  now  put  forth  he  says,  “he  has  endea- 
voured to  render  the  survey  somewhat  more  com- 
plete, and  to  enliven  it  by  a few  additional  illustra- 
tions :”  to  this  subsequent  enlargement  of  the 
original  plan  it  is,  therefore,  very  possible  may  be 
traced  the  absence  of  that  simplicity  of  treatment 
we  discover  in  the  published  lecture.  It  is,  in  its 
present  form,  a comprehensive  and  well-written 
treatise,  full  of  practical  knowledge  and  sound 
theory,  but  better  adapted  to  those  who  have  paid 
some  attention  to  the  study  of  Art,  than  to  those 
who  have  scarcely  ever  given  a thought  to  it. 

Christian  Gf.lleut,  and  Other  Sketches.  By 
Berthold  Auerbach.  Published  by  Sampson 
Low  & Co.,  London. 

This  quaint  but  interesting  story  is  translated  from 
the  German,  and  forms  a pleasing  and  picturesque 
record  of  German  habits  and  German  feelings  in  the 
year  1768.  Things  have  not  progressed  as  rapidly 
in  Germany  as  they  have  done  in  England  ; and  yet 
the  outer  German  life  of  the  present  day  differs 
materially  from  that  which  Berthold  Auerbach  has 
portrayed  in  this  volume.  “Christian  Gellert”  is 
the  first  and  longest  tale  ; but  the  “ Notes  from  the 
Alemorandum  Book  of  the  Pastor  of  the  Alountains” 
are,  to  our  taste,  more  full  of  life — more  earnest 
than  the  principal  story.  We  caunot  recommend  a 
more  cheerful  or  pleasant  volume  to  companion  our 
readers  under  the  shadow  of  our  noble  trees,  or 
beside  the  murmuring  liver,  or  the  grander  ocean. 
The  book  is  clearly  printed  on  that  fine,  creamy 
paper,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  text ; 
and  the  illustrations  are  either  German,  or  from  a 
pencil  well  studied  in  the  style  of  German  book 
illustration. 

The  author  is  highly  appreciated  in  Germany, 
and  the  Germans  arc  fond  of  drawing  comparisons 
between  Berthold  Auerbach’s  “Tales  of  the  Village,” 
and  Alias  Alitford’s  “ Our  Village  :”  both  are  remark- 
able for  their  truth  and  fidelity,  and  both  will  live 
as^  the  types  of  village  life  in  their  several  lands. 

“ The  Barefooted  Alaiden  ” is  another  of  Berthold 
Auerbach’s  popular  tales  ; but  we  have  not  seen  it. 


A Telegraphic  AIap  of  Europe.  By  A.  AIaii- 
lan.  Printed  and  published  by  R'.  Decker, 
Berlin. 

This  map  is  a novelty  and  a curiosity ; it  is  not,  like 
all  ordinary  maps,  engraved,  but  it  is  composed  of 
common  printing-types,  lines  and  letters;  but  all  so 
completely  adjustedaud  fitted  thatwe  should  have  re- 
garded it  as  an  engraved  work,  if  the  contrary  had  not 
been  told  us.  The  telegraphic  lines  were  constructed 
of  bent  brass  “ rules,”  running,  so  to  speak,  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  from  one  principal  station  on  the 
line  of  railway  to  the  next.  The  shaded  parts  that 
indicate  the  shore-lines  of  the  sens,  are  also  pro- 
duced by  small  square  types,  ingeniously  contrived 
to  print  with  gradually  diminished  power.  The 
map  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  lettering  appears 
to  us  clever  and  more  uniform  in  strength  and  colour, 
than  in  the  engraved  specimens.  Whether  the  plan 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a revolution  in  works  of  this  kind 
must,  we  suppose,  depend  upon  the  relative  cost  of 
each  process,  but  we  should  hardly  conceive  that 
the  type-press  will  supersede  the  plate-press  in  map- 
| printing. 
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TIIE  SUCCESSORS  OE  TITIAN. 


) itiaNj  though  imitated 
? more  or  less  by  every  one 
of  his  Venetian  succes- 
sors, had  few  distinguished 
scholars  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  He 
seems  to  have  extremely 
disliked  the  trouble  and  the  inter- 
ruption  of  teaching,  and  to  have 
been  far  too  apt  to  fear  a rival  in  any 
Pupil  "ho  displayed  extraordinary 
Eg  ability.  He  would  (like  our  own  Turner) 
Jy  never  let  any  one  see  him  at  work,  lest  his 
' technical  secrets  should  be  discovered ; 
aud  more  especially,  it  has  been  said,  lest  it 
should  be  seen  with  what  slow  thought  and 
labour  he  produced  those  results  which  seemed 
to  arise  from  the  most  easy  off-hand  mastery. 
But  though  thus  reserved  in  his  instructions, 
he  is  said,  late  in  life,  for  his  own  money -loving 
purposes,  to  have  encouraged  his  pupils  to  fre- 
quent the  room  where  his  finished  works  were 
on  view  ; so  that  they  might  be  emboldened  to 
take  copies  of  them,  which  copies,  if  good 
enough,  he  would  pounce  upon  for  himself, 
and  after  spiriting  them  up,  or  beautifying  them 
with  a few  magical  touches  of  his  own,  vent 
them  as  original  performances. 

In  the  Academy  are  whole  hosts  of  works  by 
his  early  imitators,  and  those  of  Giorgione, 
marking  the  period  when  Venetian  art  was 
newly  emancipating  itself  from  monkish  sauc- 
tity  and  meagre  stiff  constraint.  These  are 
mostly  small  wide  pictures  of  Holy  Families, 
with  attendant  saints  and  worshippers,  in  which 
the  sacred  personages  appear  in  remarkably 
good  bodily  health  and  condition,  but  for  the 
most  part  with  placid  inexpressive  counten- 
ances, which  betoken  a serious  falling  off  in 
point  of  devotional  depth  and  fervour.  The 
Madonna  is  often  absolutely  clumsy,  from  this 
new  all-absorbing  love  of  breadth  and  un- 
confined freedom ; and  expression  is  sadly  too 
much  neglected  in  the  delight  the  painters  take 
ill  this  novel  art  of  representing  the  health, 
bloom,  and  vivacity  of  mere  physical  life,  glow- 
ing amidst  rich  harmonies  of  the  warmest 
and  most  splendid  hues.  The  Virgin  is  often 
merely  some  stout  and  handsome  Contadina, 
nursing  her  offspring  out  in  the  fresh  evening 
air,  (far  away  from  apse  or  cloister),  amidst 
some  pleasant  landscape  near  Vicentine  or  Friuli 
hills,  of  leaves,  and  lawns,  and  distant  villages, 
and  azure  mountains;  and  the  adorer  is  fre- 
quently some  simple  sunburnt  shepherd  lad, 
whose  sheep  are  around  him,  or  some  humble 
village  pastor,  perhaps,  who  gazes  (whenever 
the  painter  has  feeling  enough  for  the  purpose) 
with  mild  and  affectionate  reverence  on  that 
lovely  babe  held  forth  to  him,  or  on  that  young 
mother,  who  quietly  lays  her  cheek  against  her 
infant’s,  in  the  placid  and  full  enjoyment  of 
maternal  tenderness. 


On  the  whole,  whilst  looking  at  the  very 
numerous  pictures  of  this  kind  for  the  first 
time,  one  is  surprised  to  find  several  Titians 
here,  of  which,  till  lately,  we  heard  but  little 
in  England.  Not.  that  they  vie  with  Titian’s 
greatest  works,  but  Titian’s  greatest  works 
have  become  scarce  at  Venice.  His  glorious 
imagination,  besides,  had  very  long  fits  of 
dozing,  during  which  he  produced  numbers 
of  pictures  of  this  kind,  that  is  to  say,  of 
stout  Oontadina-Madonnas  and  their  children, 
in  which  the  purposes  are  far  more  technical 
than  expressional ; and  these  productions  are 
so  little  superior  to  those  of  Palma  Vccchio 
and  Bonifazio,  that  sometimes  their  several 
work  is  not  easily  distinguishable.  In  these 
instances  it  is  but  a slightly  broader  and  freer 
manner,  a slightly  superior  freshness  or  dignity 
of  character  that  declares  to  you  Titian’s  hand. 

He  who  after  hirn  shines  most  in  works  of  such 
subjects,  is  his  early  imitator,  Palma  il  Vecchio, 
— in  the  best  of  them  proving  himself  a sweet- 
soulcd  painter,  rich  in  calm  beauty,  and  elegance, 
and  tenderness,  and  soft  genlle  animation,  and 
in  hues  which  vie  with  Titian’s  in  their  melting 
harmonies ; though  sometimes  Palma  is  over 
gaudy,  chiefly  from  a too  great  love  of  brilliant 
red.  His  principal  defect,  however,  is  frequent 
insipidity  of  expression,  arising,  no  doubt,  in 
part,  from  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
subject,  after  all  freshness  of  interest  in  it  had 
been  worn  away.  Amongst  his  many  saintly 
conversation-pieces  there  are  but  few  of  which 
the  memory  is  able  to  retain  anything  peculiar, 
so  much  are  they  alike ; so  that  something  of 
surprise  is  felt  when  once  in  a way  we  meet 
with  a figure  so  novel  aud  out  of  the  usual 
track  as  his  Saint  Barbara,  in  Santa  Maria 
Formosa.  Kugler  describes  some  image  exist- 
ing in  his  fancy  only,  not  this,  when  he  says  it 
is  “a  figure  of  such  devotion  and  grandeur  of 
repose  as  Venetian  art  has  seldom  produced 
for,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  of  devotion  or 
obvious  sanctity  about  her,  though  in  point  of 
spirited  resolution  and  majesty,  she  is  certainly 
by  no  means  unworthy  to  represent  the  firm 
tower-precipitated  heroine,  the  Patroness  of 
Chivalry,  and  especially  of  artillery,  arque- 
buses, and  all  the  other  fiery-throate'd  engines 
of  war.  She  is  tall,  robust,  and  very  hand- 
some ; and,  crowned  aud  freely  hooded  like  some 
young  Queen  of  Meditcval  Romauce,  she  stands 
with  a resolute  and  almost  haughty  coun- 
tenance— a Margaret-of-Aniou  look,  we  were 
about  to  say — holding  her  branch  of  palm  ad- 
vanced like  a sceptre,  in  regal  style  and  fashion. 
Her  beauty  is  said  to  be  a shadow  of  the 
painter’s  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter,  La 
Violante,  a special  favourite  of  Titian’s,  and  the 
original  of  some  of  both  Titian’s  and  Giorgione’s 
most  charming  faces,  also,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  This  certainly  bears  some  resemblance 
to  them,  though  in  a loftier  mood,  and  it  is 
also  like  the  portrait  of  Violante  by  her  father 
in  the  Belvidcre  Gallery  at  Vienna,  in  which  he 
has  placed  a viol  in  her  hand,  partly  (it  is  pro- 
foundly conjectured)  to  plat/  upon  her  name. 
This  St.  Barbara  version  of  her,  as  we  may 
perhaps  therefore  assume  it  to  be,  is  assuredly 
one  of  the  most  majestic,  striking,  aud  remem- 
berable  specimens  of  female  beauty  to  be 
found  in  Venetian  art.  It  is  painted  with 
that  grand  force,  breadth,  and  richness  of 
manner  which  may  be  called  something  be- 
tween Giorgione  and  Titian,  and  which  indi- 
cates powerfully  Palma’s  well-known  study  of 
both  those  masters.  It  forms  the  centre  of  an 
altar-piece,  which  has  five  other  compartments ; 
the  one  on  the  right  hand  is  a piously  piteous 
old  saint,  equal  to  Titian’s  finest  work  ; but  the 
St.  Sebastian  on  the  other  side,  and  the  Piet  a 
above  arc  weak  and  poor  in  every  respect — as 
if  even  those  subjects  were  beyond  the  very 
narrow  circle  of  conceptions  within  which  the 
painter,  aud  some  of  his  Venetian  competitors, 


were  in  tne  habit  of  confining  themselves.  Yet 
we  have  seen,  by  Palma,  placid  mothers  press- 
ing their  cheek  against  their  offsprings’  in  the 
fulness  of  their  love,  and  pretty  children,  and 
mild  unauxious  adorings,  and  lovely  soft  warm 
melting  hues,  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
Titian,  and  which  Titian  has  scarcely  surpassed 
in  his  happiest  works.  Santa  Maria  Formosa, 
by  the  by,  where  his  St.  Barbara  is  to  be  found, 
is  the  church  whither  the  annual  procession  of 
young  virgins,  attended  by  the  doge  and  the 
clergy,  was  wont  to  repair,  in  commemoration 
of  tne  famous  rescue  of  the  Brides  from  the 
Istrian  corsairs.  The  abduction,  indeed,  look 
place  at  the  lonely  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Olivolo,  a spot  now  occupied  by  the  public 
arsenal ; but  it  was  the  honest  trunkmakers  of 
Santa  Maria  Formosa  who,  on  the  sudden  emer- 
gency, supplied  the  vessels  for  the  pursuit ; so 
here  the  anuual  thanksgiving  was  for  ages  paid, 
the  visitors  receiving,  on  every  occasion,  a hos- 
pitable welcome  from  the  same  worshipful  guild. 
The  creek  where  the  corsairs  were  overtaken  is 
still  called  the  Porto  delle  Bonzette. 

If  we  were  expatiating  over  the  whole  field 
of  Venetian  art,  it  would  here  be  necessary  to 
dwell  a little  on  Palma’s  companion  and  rival, 
Lorenzo  Lotto,  and  to  say  something  of  that 
vigorous  genius  Pordenone,  who  was  wont  to 
paint  with  arms  at  his  side,  from  an  alleged  fear 
of  the  enmity  of  Titian,  in  consequence  of  the 
rivalry  existing  between  them.  But  as  our 
present  object  is  confined  to  those  painters  of 
whom  there  are  interesting  remains  still  at 
Venice,  we  must  hurry  by  those  distinguished 
men,  aud  pass  forward  to  Bonifazio,  a pupil 
of  Palma’s,  but  a close  imitator  of  Titian’s 
colouring,  and  scarcely  to  be  called  inferior  to 
any  painter  in  powerful  brilliancy  of  harmo- 
nious hues.  Bonifazio  Vcncziano,  a Veronese, 
though  until  recently  by  no  means  so  celebrated 
out  of  Italy  as  lie  deserves  to  be,  was  formerly 
much  honoured  by  the  writers  of  his  own 
country,  insomuch  that  it  was  a frequent  say- 
ing with  them,  that  the  three  most  distinguished 
painters  of  his  times  were  Titian,  Palma,  and 
Bonifazio.  His  splendid  picture  at  Milan  of 
the  “ Finding  of  Moses”  was  long  thought  one 
of  Giorgione’s  master-pieces ; and  many  of 
his  pictures  have  been  ascribed  to  Titian. 
Indeed,  we  are  told  that,  in  former  days  when 
a beautiful  highly  Titianesque  work  could 
not,  for  want  of  biographical  evidence,  rather 
than  want  of  merit,  be  accepted  by  the  con- 
noisseurs as  Titian’s,  without  risking  much 
loss  of  reputation  for  critical  knowledge  and 
sagacity,  their  next  thought  usually  was  that  it 
must  be  a Bonifazio.  Bonifazio  in  expression 
is  undoubtedly  often  feeble  and  insipid,  yet 
there  is  at  times  a simple  interesting  air,  a 
sweet  fresh  natural  individuality  in  the  look  of 
the  creatures  of  his  pencil,  which  brings  you  to 
a pleased  stop,  and  happily  distinguishes  him 
from  the  mistempered  fervour  or  flatness  of 
expression  which  so  frequently  weary  you  in 
Venetian  pict  ures.  In  the  Academy,  and  in  two 
or  three  of  the  churches,  he  has  also  some  noble 
single  figures  of  saints,  handsome,  tender,  and 
interesting  in  expression — good  sufficient  second 
rate  saint  s,  we  suppose  we  may  venture  to  call 
them,  without  the  fervour  or  visionary  rapture 
of  those  painted  by  the  earlier  men,  it  is  true, 
but  perhaps  making  amends  by  their  manly 
and  temperate  ministry  of  the  benevolent  and 
charitable  virtues.  Above  all,  Bonifazio’s  co- 
louring,  in  his  most  characteristic  works  more 
brilliant  and  powerful  than  Palma’s,  is  some- 
times wonderfully  so,  asserting  itself  beyond 
any  other  painter’s  near  it.  His  smooth  Ma- 
donnas sit  under  a handsome  Roman  peristyle, 
before  a fresh  and  deeply-toned  landscape, 
amidst  a mild  and  easy  party  of  aged  saints 
and  other  adorers,  who  have  long  since  out- 
grown asceticism.  It  must  ingenuously  be 
confessed  that  they  oftentimes  lapse  into 
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downright  insipidity,  but  their  wondrously 
fresh  and  vivid  hues  excite  an  interest  in 
their  favour — their  green  and  roseate  and  golden 
hues,  like  the  richest  enamel,  or  like  gems 
themselves.  In  Bonifazio’s  “Massacre  of  the 
Innocents”  very  little  terror  or  pity  are  dis- 
played; and  in  that  technically  magnificent 
work,  “The  Expulsion  of  the  Money-dealers 
from  the  Temple,”  so  enthusiastically  lauded 
by  Lanzi  for  power  of  expression,  expression  is 
feeble  _ indeed ; yet  these  glowing  tones  and 
gradations  ever  yield  pleasure.  And  how  much 
they  remind  you  of  those  you  still  see  at  Venice 
in  her  sunset  hour ! The  lustrous  hues  of 
Bonifazio,  if  no  longer  produced  on  canvas,  yet 
shine  with  a force  which  recalls  him  to  your 
mind,  in  her  field  of  clear  green  water,  some 
rosy-russet  old  palace  rising  from  it,  and  column- 
lifted  cornices  of  fairer  stone  hard  by  kindling 
warmly,  and  the  bright  red  tower  aloft,  that 
flashes  like  scarlet  fire  in  the  evening  beams. 
Bonifazio’s  colouring,  indeed,  is  now  and  then 
somewhat  over  gorgeous,  but  in  other  instances 
it  is  of  a soft  and  subdued  mellow  warmth. 

As  in  that  most  delightful  picture  of  his,  also 
in  the  Academy,  called  Dives  and  Lazarus,  or 
“ the  Rich  Man’s  Supper,”  where  a rich  Vene- 
tian family  is  seated  in  the  evening  air  under 
the  open  columns  of  a palace  which  lead  to  a 
stately  old  garden,  listening  to  a party  of  wan- 
dering musicians.  In  the  middle  distance  are 
terraces,  and  further  off  lofty  walls  of  trimmed 
foliage,  receding  into  the  warm  twilight  shades 
with  a mystery  highly  attractive  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  old  Moncenigos,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  whatever,  had  just  such  a 
garden  at  their  country  villa  on  the  Brenta. 
It  seems  the  very  place  for  the  deliciously 
stolen  and  eventful  passages  in  some  fine  old 
Italian  love-story.  But  now,  unhappily,  it  has 
evidently  fallen  into  more  vulgar  hands — per- 
haps forfeited,  through  an  unredeemed  boncl,to 
some  “ Merchant  of  Venice,”  who  however  is, 
we  sadly  fear,  no  Antonio.  Yet  “Dives” — a 
somewhat  plebeian-looking  old  notable  in  a 
furred  gown — seems  to  be  a good  sort  of  man 
enough  in  the  circle  of  his  family,  within  his 
own  garden  gate — though  (as  is  so  often  the 
case  amongst  us)  his  sympathies  and  his  bene- 
volence may  very  rarely  extend  themselves  into 
the  world  beyond,  where  he  may  very  generally 
be  execrated  as  most  unprincipled  and  rapacious, 
though  his  own  family  have  not  the  least  sus- 
picion of  the  fact,  but  judging  entirely  from  his 
uniform  generosity  and  tenderness  to  them- 
selves, believe  him  to  be  the  warmest  and  best- 
hearted  of  men,  till  some  sudden  crash  of  retri- 
butive ruin  comes,  when  their  foremost  flatterers 
are  the  first  to  disabuse  them  of  that  fond  filial 
error  ; or  the  horrible  truth  appears  in  the  stem 
criticism  of  some  bystander  on  that  most  lauda- 
tory epitaph  which  they  have  affectionately 
composed  lor  his  splendid  tomb,  and  inscribed 
on  it.  At  present,  he  holds  his  daughter’s  hand 
affectionately,  as  he  sits  looking  at  his  wife ; his 
thoughts,  perhaps,  now  and  then  returning  from 
his  couuting-house,  or  his  ventures  abroad,  to 
mildly  glide  along  with  the  music  for  a few 
moments,  or  seek  in  the  eyes  of  his  spouse  for 
some  statelier  appreciation  of  this  aristocratic 
luxury  and  elegance  which  he  has  gathered 
around  them.  Thus  absorbed,  he  lias  not 
t hought  enough  for  poor  Lazarus,  to  call  off  the 
dog  that  is  snapping  at  him,  as  he  kneels 
timidly  aloof,  begging  the  unregarded  crumbs 
from  his  table.  Dives’  daughter,  also,  as  if  not 
yet  taught  to  trouble  her  head  at  all  about 
poor  beggars,  sits  listening,  her  cheek  resting 
on  her  hand,  to  the  music,  with  a mild,  patron- 
izing air,  which  seems  deepening  into  a pensive 
interest.  She  is  a fine  young  woman,  right 
Venetian,  deep  golden-tressed,  and  splendidly 
habited  in  green  and  gold,  evidently  her  parents’ 
pampered  nope,  through  the  power  of  whose 
charms  and  high-trained  accomplishments,  their 


line  may,  they  think,  soon  become  no  less  noble 
than  wealthy.  But  whilst  her  figure  is  inte- 
resting, exquisitely  so  is  the  group  of  itinerant 
musicians  in  whose  strain,  as  they  bend  lowly 
and  humbly  before  the  supper-table,  she  is 
becoming  so  gently  absorbed ; especially  a sweet 
meek  modest  girl  playing  on  the  lute ; her  more 
heartfelt  melancholy,  bred  of  no  dainty  fancies, 
but  of  the  harsh  usage  of  a pitiless  ungenerous 
world,  contrasting  touchingly  with  the  mere 
luxurious  pensiveness  of  that  fine  young  lady,  the 
rich  man’s  daughter,  who  is  listening  to  her. 
When  you  look  at  these  musicians,  you  feel  the 
time  they  arc  playing,  and  know  full  certainly 
that  it  is  an  adagio  of  the  very  sweetest  low-toned 
mournfulness  possible ; for  there  is  in  their 
aspect  every  harmony  of  that  vein  which  can 
take  you  captive  through  the  eye;  and  that 
gentle  melancholy  girl  playing  her  guitar  in  the 
midst  of  them,  is  one  of  the  most,  endearing 
creations  of  the  Venetian  pencil.  Whilst  gazing 
on  her,  we  cannot  help  beginning  to  speculate 
on  her  story,  and  to  fancy  it  made  up  of  some 
deeply  touching  incidents.  This  young  garden 
flower,  thus  tossed  on  the  rough  hard  nighway 
of  the  world,  and  the  noble-looking  youth,  one 
of  her  companions,  arc  they  the  now  penniless 
children  of  the  former  lord  of  this  demesne, 
who  was  dispossessed  by  the  cunning  avarice  of 
its  present  possessor  ? Arc  they  come  here  to 
soothe  their  poverty,  and  their  pride,  with  a 
stolen  glance  at  the  playground  of  their  dainty 
and  merry  infancy ; and  is  the  moving  old 
madrigal  they  now  play  together,  (having  per- 
chance some  obscure  allusion  to  that  theme), 
rendered  tenfold  more  moving  by  the  contrast 
thus  brought  for  the  first  time  fully  home  to 
them  ? Or  has  she  now  been  drawn  unwill- 
ingly into  some  plot  for  revenge  and  restitution; 
and  is  her  melancholy  a tender  pity  for  the 
calamity  which  now  awaits  her  parents’  wronger, 
and  his  courteous  daughter,  with  whom  she 
would  at  least  share  all  she  may  now  regain — 
indeed  all  her  own  happiness  ? These  are  but 
wandering  fancies  ; yet  some  impending  reverse 
of  fortune  seems  plainly  indicated  by  a confla- 
gration, which  you  at  length  discover  to  be 
breaking  forth  in  the  background,  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  though  not  yet  noticed  by  the  rich 
man’s  Moorish  pages,  or  by  the  group  of  full- 
fed  lacqueys  and  falconers,  who  are  drinking 
and  loitering  away  their  time  behind  the  poor 
beggar,  in  the  middle  distance. 

This  is  indeed  a charming  picture,  with  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  one  of  Shakspere’s 
romantic  plays  in  it.  It  is  significant  of  beau- 
tiful characters  and  feelings,  of  delicate  dis- 
tinctions of  them,  and  of  strange  eventful 
stories.  It  tempts  the  fancy  to  linger  and 
expatiate  delightfully.  What  a thousand  pities 
it  was,  what  a thousand  pities,  we  repeat  once 
more,  that  these  Venetian  poets  of  the  pencil, 
instead  of  being  urged  to  the  perpetual  pro- 
duction of  Madonnas  and  Bambinos,  did  not 
more  frequently  work  that  precious  vein  of 
mind  which  produced  this  exquisite  romantic 
novelette  in  their  most  softly  warm,  mellow, 
and  deep  harmonious  colours. 

The  only  other  immediate  follower  of  Titian 
whose  works  much  interested  us  at  Venice  is 
Paris  Bordone,  an  artist  whose  youthful  talents 
so  awakened  his  jealousy  that  he  banished  him 
from  his  studio,  and  afterwards  even  obtained 
the  transfer  of  one  of  his  employments  to  him- 
self, by  an  unworthy  exercise  of  interest — a 
mode  of  persecution  Bordone  might  well  have 
disarmed  by  the  quiet,  contented,  and  retiring 
temper,  which  invariably  distinguished  him. 
His  sweet  and  elegant,  but  not  profound  or 
very  powerful  pencil  has  left  a beautiful  por- 
trait of  a beautiful  lady  in  the  Manfrini  Gallery, 
which  excited  the  rapturous  admiration  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  of  his  occasional  gentle  echo  Thomas 
Moore ; and  his  most  celebrated  picture,  repre- 
senting the  fisherman  offering  the  Doge  the 


ring  St.  Mark  had  sent  a3  a pledge  of  his 
having  delivered  Venice  from  the  tempest  cer- 
tain fiends  had  raised  against  her — as  told  in 
our  remarks  on  Giorgione — is  one  of  the  con- 
spicuously splendid  ornaments  of  the  Academy. 
The  Doge,  and  the  most  serene  Senate  in  their 
scarlet  robes,  are  seated  in  state,  in  a hall  of 
magnificently  ornate  Renaissance  architecture, 
which  shines  like  sunny  ivory.  Other  chiefs 
of  the  Signoria  stand  below ; and  the  courtly 
obeisances  of  those  who  introduce  the  poor 
fisherman  are  well  contrasted  by  his  excited 
and  awkward  gesture,  as  he  kneels  to  present, 
timidly  at  arm’s  length,  the  ring  to  the  mild 
and  venerable  Doge.  The  gorgeous  colouring 
and  light  and  shade  are  somewhat  overlaboured 
and  heavy ; but  the  portrait  heads  and  finished 
details  of  costume  and  architecture  are  very 
interesting  as  a lively  record  of  Venice  in  better 
days. 

With  Bordone  we  think  we  may  close  our 
remarks  on  the  Venetian  painters  ; for  of  those 
of  later  date  whose  works  attracted  us  to  Venice 
we  have  spoken  on  a former  occasion.  We  will 
content  ourselves  with  briefly  repeating  that 
something  of  the  brilliant  naturalism  of  Titian 
and  Paul  Veronese  surviving  in  their  successors, 
preserved  a considerable  degree  of  life  and 
vigour  in  Venetian  art  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  17th  century,  honourably  distinguishing 
it  from  the  extravagant  and  insipid  mannerisms 
with  which  the  slavish  followers  of  the  ideal 
Leonardo,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Cor- 
reggio, had  so  rapidly  prostrated  the  other 
schools  of  Italy.  Of  the  minor  Venetians  of 
his  day  Zelotti,  the  fellow-worker  of  Veronese, 
— he  treads  on  his  heels  in  the  Ducal  Palace — 
seems  to  have  been  far  the  most  excellent. 
Jacopo  Bassano  imparted  much  of  Venetian 
gravity  and  stately  colour  to  farm-yard  subjects, 
cow-sheds  and  poultry  coops  ; and  somewhat 
later  Palma  the  Younger,  Leandro  Bassano, 
Alieuse,  aud  Contarini,  produced  brilliant  and 
effective  state  pictures,  in  which  there  are  pas- 
sages not  unworthy  of  their  great  predecessors 
in  colour  and  execution.  But  Titian  and 
Veronese  were  then  evidently  thought  of  rather 
more  than  Nature,  and  narrow  academical 
dogmas,  founded  on  a superficial  view  of  their 
works,  more  sought  for  than  the  genuine  in- 
spirations of  imagination  and  feeling.  To  a 
creative  and  sympathetic  period  succeeds  a 
critical  and  falsely  scientific  one,  in  which  the 
poor  aim  is  to  produce  showy  works  chiefly  by 
technical  means ; and  imitation  of  the  merely 
external  merits  of  those  great  predecessors  takes 
the  place  of  that  independence  and  originality 
of  thought,  that  unity  of  character  and  purpose, 
which  are  the  very  life  of  every  true  work  of 
Art.  The  result  before  long  is  a general  in- 
sipidity which  it  were  tedious  to  follow ; and 
therefore,  without  troubling  ourselves  with  the 
“ Tenebrosi,”  or  the  adepts  in  other  “ new  and 
exotic  styles,”  who  from  time  to  time  during 
the  17th  century  ineffectually  galvanized  the 
dead  body  of  Venetian  Art,  we  will  here  bring 
our  task  to  a final  close. 

It  would  be  most  pleasing  to  the  kindlier  part 
of  our  nature  if  we  might  believe  that  whilst 
thus  employed,  we  have  given  to  others  some 
shadow  or  reflection  of  our  own  enjoyments 
— that  some  who  have  been  unable  to  visit 
Venice  in  the  body,  may  now,  in  a certain 
degree,  have  done  so  in  the  spirit,  and  that 
others  who  have  been  there,  may  occasionally 
have  had  their  memories  quickened  almost  to  a 
lively  renewal  of  the  delightful  feelings  they 
experienced  on  the  spot.  To  entertain  the 
first,  the  description  of  the  work  of  Art  must 
be  of  itself  a picture,  independently  of  all  other 
considerations ; and  not  to  disgust  the  second, 
it  must  be  truthful,  and  devoid  of  exaggera- 
tion. Our  humble  endeavour  has  been  to  unite 
these  two  requisites,  and  especially  to  avoid  the 
errors  frequent  with  the  more  eloquent  and  in- 
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genious  writers,  whose  quick  sensitiveness,  and 
prompt  fertility  of  ideas — such  as  they  arc — 
and  eager  love  of  “ richly  expatiating,”  are  very 
apt,  on  these  occasions,  to  supersede  their  un- 
developed powers  of  observation;  insomuch 
that  in  some  instances  we  arc  acquainted  with, 
they  seem  to  have  passed  through  churches  and 
galleries  with  their  eyes  almost  hoodwinked  by 
their  fancies.  For  ourselves,  we  have  all  along 
endeavoured  to  turn  our  own  eyes  to  some 
little  account,  and  even  where  it  may  seem 
otherwise,  we  have  not  (so  far  as  we  know) 
applied  any  epithet  that  is  not  justly  and 
temperately  characteristic  of  the  object  de- 
scribed; and  in  following  out  trains  of  feeling 
and  fancy  we  have  also  studied  to  confine  our- 
selves to  such  as  the  works  themselves  naturally 
and  obviously  suggest;  plainly  distinguishing 
any  unavoidable  excogitations  of  our  own  from 
such  facts  as  are  actually  embodied  in  the  pic- 
tures. In  a word,  it  has  been  our  chief  purpose, 
and  prime  delight,  to  set  forth  the  beauty  of  the 
truth , and  not  to  display  our  own  more  arbi- 
trary and  transcendental  fancies  and  sentiments, 
or  to  make  Art  a mere  peg  on  which  to  hang 
them  aloft,  a stalking-horse,  a vehicle  for  fasci- 
nating and  effective  literature.  In  these  days, 
it  may  be  highly  expedient,  if  not  absolutely 
needful,  to  inform  the  reader  that  we  have 
conscientiously  and  carefully  abstained  from 
dancing  him  about,  in  high  saltations,  away 
from  the  subject,  in  this  too  frequent  fashion. 

The  connection  between  the  Art  and  the 
Nature  of  Venice  often  occurred  to  us  during 
our  many  glidings  through  the  city.  The  cri- 
tical writers  have  very  carefully  defined  the 
genealogy  of  the  different  schools,  tracing  the 
descent  of  one  from  the  other,  and  enlarging  on 
the  obligations  derived  in  each  case ; but  whilst 
attributing  so  much  to  foreign  influence,  they 
do  not,  perhaps,  dwell  sufficiently  on  the  inspi- 
rations of  the  nature  immediately  around  in  the 
several  instances.  But  it  is  interesting  ever  to 
trace  in  nature  still  the  old  painters’  favourite 
types.  Whatever  notions  of  colour  the  Vene- 
tians in  early  days  may  have  derived  from 
Bruges,  or  of  form  from  Padua,  we  have  here 
abundant  proofs  that  their  great  teacher  was 
Nature,  and  that  their  finest  things  were  a 
reflection  in  that  magical  mirror,  the  human 
imagination,  of  things  of  a very  specific  cha- 
racter about  them.  The  colouring  of  St.  Mark’s 
! lapade  and  vestibule — the  greens,  the  plum- 
{ colours,  the  warm  and  pearly  lustres,  recall 
their  tones  more  than  a Van  Eyck  or  a Mem- 
ling.  There,  amidst  rich  glooming  marble,  is 
the  very  golden  semidome,  with  the  dark- 
! winged  cherubs,  which  Bellini  has  rendered 
1 with  such  perfect  force  and  truth  in  his  altar- 
! piece  for  San  Giobbc,  and  beneath  it  we  hap- 
pened to  see  a pale  and  pasty,  half  sly,  half 
saintly-lookiug  priest  come  forth,  with  the  self- 
j same  features  and  physiognomy  as  a saint  by 
' Bartolomeo  Vivarini,  in  tlie  Academy.  In  a 
sunburnt  gondolier  sitting  in  the  shade,  count- 
ing out  the  one  or  two  zwanzigers  he  has 
1 earned  during  the  day,  and  finding  them  not 
enough  for  some  purpose  near  his  heart,  we 
j have  much  of  the  essence  of  Giorgione.  “ And 
in  my  landlady’s  daughter,  the  signorina,” 
eagerly  chimed  in  my  companion,  “ certainly  a 
most  true  and  precious  representative,  if  not  an 
actual  descendant,  of  the  heroines  of  Palma  and 
Titian.  Go  and  watch  her,  as  she  sits  pensively 
thinking  of  her  several  admirers,  made  gently 
! melancholy  by  the  necessity  of  parting  with  one 
1 or  two  of  them,  and  you  would  wish  for  nothing 
more  than  to  fix  and  frame  her,  were  the  most 
1 interesting  Titian  in  the  world  your  inmost 
j heart’s  desire.  Aud  as  for  more  general  tone 
and  colour,  once  more  look  here  ! ” 

As  he  said  these  words,  we  were  gliding  forth 
from  a narrow  canal  towards  the  open  lagune, 
where,  indeed,  a Titian  ticilight  prevailed, — the 
very  hour  and  light  which  gave  the  great  co- 

lourist  his  favourite  hues  and  tone  ; for  the 
flush  over  the  deep  purple  of  the  Eugancan 
hills,  after  fading  for  a while,  glowed  forth  again 
with  increasing  intensity — the  tranquil  city  long 
reflecting  it  with  a luminous  power  and  trans- 
parent richness  most  remarkable  to  a northern 
eye.  In  such  an  aspect  of  tilings,  with  the 
jagged  needles  of  Titian’s  Cadore  mountains 
yet  clear  along  the  northern  distance,  it  was 
natural  to  revert  to  him  ; and  when  we  turned 
to  the  rosily  lingering  island  which  fronts  his 
windows,  Murauo,  the  birth-place  of  that 
Venetian  art  whose  distinguishing  excellence 
he  carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  the  for- 
tunes of  that  art  would  sometimes  pass  through 
the  thoughts,  with  a procession  or  pageant  of 
splendid  imagery,  to  which  a fervid  Venetian 
twilight  willingly  lent  all  its  charms.  The 
reader,  perhaps,  will  not  object  to  passing  these 
things  briefly  in  review,  before  bidding  good- 
bye to  the  city  and  the  lagune,  since  they  may 
revive  and  sum  up  his  impressions  in  an  ani- 
mated manner,  not  unlikely  to  add  force  and 
durability  to  them.  Yes : you  island,  Murauo, 
is  the  very  birthplace  and  cradle  of  Venetian 
painting,  for  there  it  was  the  Vivarini,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  received  her 
gaunt  and  meagre-shaped  Byzantine  mother  ; 
aud  there  she  gave  birth,  even  in  her  old  age  and 
decrepitude,  to  the  daughter,  who,  in  infancy, 
much  resembled  her,  but  eventually  became 
quite  the  most  Cythercally  full-formed  and 
sleek,  the  most  softly  and  richly  complexioned, 
the  most  lovely  golden-tressed,  the  most  spark- 
ling-eyed— yet,  withal,  a sweet,  refined,  pensive 
tenderness  often  qualifying  her  voluptuous  ple- 
nitude of  life,  and  health,  and  animation — of  all 
the  dear  Italian  sisterhood  of  high  beauties. 
But,  to  return  to  her  infancy,  which,  in  mv 
immoderate  enthusiasm,  I am  too  precipitately 
leaving  behind  me.  Under  the  careful  nursing 
of  the  Vivarini,  she  almost  at  once  displayed 
symptoms  of  that  unrivalled  softness  and  bril- 
liancy of  complexion  which,  as  already  said, 
was  her  distinctive  charm.  But  her  form, 
cramped  and  meagre  in  earlier  youth,  betrayed 
unequivocal  signs  of  her  Byzantine  origin. 
Her  infant  training  was  much  influenced  by 
the  homely  instructions  of  old  German  masters 
from  afar.  But  despite  the  advantage  of  a 
little  schooling  at  learned  Padua,  where  antique 
lore  was  then  beginning  to  be  taught  (though, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  a very  harsh  and  rigid 
manner),  it  was  otherwise  exclusively,  ascetic- 
ally  religious.  And,  according  to  the  best  of 
my  diligent  researches,  it  was,  however  sincere 
and  fervid,  of  a too  harsh  and  melancholy,  un- 
humanized cast,  till  she  was  transferred  chiefly 
to  the  care  and  management  of  the  admirable 
Giovanni  Bellini.  He,  in  his  advanced  old  age, 
fed  her  mind  with  some  of  the  gentlest  and 
most  really  attractive  and  edifying  graces  of 
calm  contemplative  cloistral  sanctity.  In  per- 
sonal beauty,  in  elegance  and  grace  of  carriage, 
she  certainly  did  not  equal  her  seraphic  Um- 
brian aud  Bolognese  sisters,  at  the  same  time 
raised  to  the  perfection  of  their  devotional 
training  by  Perugino  and  Francia ; in  the  ima- 
ginative fervour  of  her  waking  dreams,  and  in 
touching  softness  of  pity,  she  cannot  be  said  to 
have  vied  with  them ; but  perhaps  in  her  few 
best  moments,  with  much  religious  tenderness, 
this  Venetian  novice  combined  more  sense, 
more  vigour  of  understanding,  a more  dignified 
sobriety  of  mind.  Yet,  still  was  her  form 
slightly  constrained,  still  were  the  eyes  of  her 
affection  bent  chiefly  on  the  Madonna  and  the 
Saints,  of  whose  pensive,  spiritually -loving  souls 
she  was  at  length  vouchsafed  some  undeniably 
genuine  visions ; when  the  perhaps  little  devout, 
but  humanly-impassioned  and  noble-minded 
young  Giorgio  Barbarelli  liberated  her  from  the 
cloister,  ran  quite  away  with  her,  and  made  her 
— all  at  once,  too,  he  did  it— a sweet  and 
lovely  heroine  of  romance.  He  placed  her  in 

the  sal  a,  for  the  devotion  of  such  cavaliers  as  j 
tender-fancied  maidens  sigh  for — finest  adven-  ' 
lures  of  love  and  war  being  written  in  their 
fervid,  dark  glowing  eves ; and  even  in  this 
hour  lie  seated  her  under  the  greenwood  tree 
in  his  native  country  yonder, — even  in  this 
hour,  when  an  ardent  flush,  intense  as  some  j 
noble  lover’s  aspirations,  yet  lingering  in  the 
west,  still  shines  through  the  solemn  thought- 
ful landscape ; and  there,  with  sweet,  but  melan- 
choly strains  of  lute  or  pastoral  reed,  he  made 
love  to  her  with  deep  and  earnest  passion — 
passion  earnest  and  deep,  though  veiling  itself 
sometimes  in  simple  rustic  songs  and  riddling 
allegories,  which  he  breathed  forth  in  a low, 
rich  voice  of  touching  harmony.  And  what 
beauty  she  developed  under  his  liberal  fostering 
care ! Released  from  the  fasting  diet  of  ascetic 
devotion,  her  meagre  limbs  rounded  apace ; she 
ripened  into  soft  blooming  graces,  and  human 
love  began  to  look  most  sweetly  pensive  in  her 
intelligent  eyes.  But  Giorgione  died— died  in 
his  vouth — a most  sad  loss  to  her : a death  lie 
diecT  the  most  tenderly  romantic  that  could  be ; 
and  then  this  nymph,  whose  veracious  memoir 
I am  so  carefully  inditing,  fell  into  the  hands  of  j 
Titiano,  whose  successful  rivalry,  gained  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  dextrous  adoption  of  Gior- 
gione’s peculiar  graces,  had  galled  him  so 
bitterly.  And  indeed  Titian  equalled  him, 
except  in  a certain  noble  romantic  fire — 
equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass  him,  in  poetic  | 

tenderness ; in  a twilight  of  softer  and  yet  richer  | 

warmth,  continuing  his  tete-a-tcles  with  this 
Bellezza ; when  a quiet  depth  of  gentle  feeling 
prevailed  in  her,  anon  accompanied  by  a more 
0 vidian  or  Catullian  luxuriousness ; so  that, 
although  sometimes  the  “ profane  love”  appears 
to  be  losing  itself  in  the  “ divine”  (to  quote  the 
Platonic  phraseology  of  the  time),  on  other 
occasions  her  morality  seems  dubious.  Indeed, 
by-and-by,  there  was  some  little  scandal  about 
Titian  and  her,  and  some  have  even  thought 
that  he  made  her  his  mistress  in  the  equivocal 
sense  of  the  term,  and  lamentably  took  the  lead 
in  destroying  the  purity  of  her  thoughts  and 
manners/  Be  this  as  it  may  (and,  for  our  own 
parts,  we  prefer  regarding  ambiguities  by  the 
light  of  the  nobler  conceptions  emanating  from 
the  same  mind),  it  is  quite  clear  that  her  former 
all-absorbing  devotceism  had  now  left  her. 
Her  education,  indeed,  was  materially  changed 
about  this  time.  Classical  literature  was  more 
generally  cultivated  throughout  Italy;  and  her 
teachers,  leaving  the  homdies  and  the  legends 
of  the  church  more  in  the  background,  were 
requently  putting  a neat  little  Ovid  in  her 
hands  instead.  She  went  to  mass,  it  is  true, 
nearly  as  much  as  ever,  but  instead  of  being 
almost  absorbed  in  the  fervent  contemplation 
of  the  saints  and  the  Beata  Yergine,  her  devo- 
tional spirit  was  sufficiently  moderated  to  per- 
mit her  to  look  around  more  leisurely  on  the 
high-bred  members  of  the  congregation  assem- 
bled, the  Pesaros  and  Grimanis,  their  serene 
sagacious  looks,  their  easy  dignified  bearing. 
Titian,  assuredly,  as  we  have  often  stated, 
made  her  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a vast 
variety  of  the  most  select  society  of  his  times, 
and,  furthermore,  he  sent  her  to  sport,  like  a 
nymph  0 vidian,  amongst  the  chestnut  forests 
and  mountains  of  his  own  Friuli  yonder,  at- 
tended by  lovely  trains  of  the  glorious  old  my- 
thological beings,  illumined  as  things  around 
us  now  are,  when  the  air  is  still  warm  and 
tender  with  Apollo’s  parting  benediction,  his 
farewell  gift,  which  yet  glows  with  more  and 
more  of  softly-rich  beauty  for  some  space  after 
his  chariot  has  left  the  azure  Occident.  Caliari, 
the  stately  aud  magnificent  Paolo  Veronese, 
threw  a silvery  mantle  over  her  splendid 
shoulders,  and  conducted  her  more  into  the 
broad  and  fair  blue  daylight.  He  led  her  a 
cheerful  and  brilliant  lii'e  at  shows  and  repre- 
sentations, religious  and  allegorical,  in  which 
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whomsoever  was  most  handsome  and  dignified 
at  Venice  acted  some  part,  and  at  those  gor- 
geous “ Suppers  ” where,  with  the  great  of  the 
whole  world,  they  sat  as  calm  decorous  guests. 
At  these  latter  (however  much  her  blooming- 
looks  sparkled  with  lively  intelligence)  no 
temptation  either  of  jest  or  high  cheer,  as  we 
have  seen,  ever  prevailed  upon  her  to  forget 
the  prescribed  fashion  of  an  ever-dignified  and 
courtly  seriousness.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  uuder  that  Veronese  guide  and 
stately  master  of  the  ceremonies,  her  carriage 
ofteu  became  somewhat  coldly  pompous  or 
ostentatious,  so  that  you  are  even  displeased, 
and  the  less  apt  to  look  for  those  really  fine  and 
delicate  expressions  which  are  to  be  found  re- 
tired and  ambushed  (as  it  were)  within  all  that 
quaintly  modish  maguificence  of  dress,  and  that 
too  self-conscious  elegance  of  deportment.  Tin- 
toretto (whom  we  name  later  simply  because  he 
six  years  outlived  Caliari)  for  his  part,  treated 
her  very  capriciously ; sometimes  rivalling  the 
best  gifts  of  her  two  last  mentioned  admirers, 
sometimes  exalting  her,  with  a boldness  beyond 
theirs,  to  a high  grandeur  and  beauty  of  place ; 
but  often  degrading  her  to  the  office  of  an  un- 
meaning posture  mistress,  in  such  coarse,  dingy, 
and  slovenly  clothing,  too,  as  awakens  a decided 
distaste,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
lovely-glowing  and  well-adjusted  robes  with 
which  the  others  bedecked  her,  and  with  which 
he  himself,  in  his  more  patient  and  judicious 
moments,  respectfully  and  carefully  an-ayed  her 
limbs.  Soon  after  his  death,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  she  sank,  after  a life  of  some 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  into  feebleness,  having 
survived  long  ago  her  saintly,  and  afterwards 
her  romantic,  0 vidian,  and  nobly  aristocratic 
graces,  artificially  counterfeiting  some  of  her 
former  charms  for  awhile.  Bassano  (oh  rude, 
disrespectful,  ungallant  man !),  after  proving 
that  he  ought  to  have  known  better,  went  so 
lowr  as  to  make  a scullery-maid  of  her,  and  set 
her  to  brighten  pots  and  pipkins,  and  drudge  in 
the  poultry-yard.  Her  subsequent  suitors  were 
cavaliers  of  the  smaller  stamp,  who  sought  her 
favours  chiefly  by  making  a superficial  show. 
In  crowds  of  little  name  they  paid  court  to  her 
with  ideas  borrowed  from  her  highly-gifted 
admirers  of  the  period  immediately  before — 
chiefly  (as  is  most  usual  with  imitators)  imi- 
tations of  mere  externals,  which  they  rendered 
of  little  value  by  their  want  of  the  inner  spirit, 
and  by  their  own  barren  heterogeneous  inter- 
mixtures. And  by-and-by,  for  a while  as  Tene- 
brosi  (ominous  name),  they  sank  into  heavy  and 
obscure  ways,  in  which  even  the  most  ordinary 
attractions  were  neglected  and  forgotten.  And 
finally,  after  rallying  a little  in  somewhat  better 
hands,  she  passed  away.  And  now  the  Poets  of 
Colour  arc  no  more ; but  numbers  of  their 
works,  the  vivid  reflections  of  a noble,  beau- 
tiful, and  magnificent  life  here, — which,  like 
themselves,  is  gone, — remain,  lighting  up  the 
palaces  and  the  churches  around  us,  like  the 
last  rays  of  sunshine  crowning  long  rauges  of 
lonely  and  melancholy  sea-worn  cliffs.  Together 
with  some  of  those  buildings  that  contain  them, 
they  are  as  a Palladium  to  their  native  Venice, 
to  save  her  from  utter  neglect  and  obscurity — 
to  keep  her  head  with  majesty  above  the  waves 
yet  a little  while  longer — to  draw  visitors  from 
other  lands  to  the  isiand-bowers  of  the  forlorn, 
deserted  Ariadne  of  the  Adriatic, — deserted 
twice;  not  only  first  by  her  Hero,  but  afterwards 
by  the  Reveller,  who  came  to  take  his  place,  and 
for  a time  afforded  her  most  ignoble  consola- 
tion. Yet  many  of  these  treasures  are  now 
sinking  to  ruin  rapidly  in  the  hands  of  their 
apathetic  and  stupid  guardians — priests  who 
leave  them  to  moulder  and  rot  in  damp;  and 
even  worse,  the  restorers  of  the  Academy,  who 
have  inflicted  on  numbers  of  them  a more 
sweeping  and  entire  destruction,  smearing  their 
fadea  but  still  lovely  hues,  with  raw  and  muddy 


paint,  not  simply  destructive  of  the  works  them- 
selves, but  most  injurious  to  the  general  fame 
of  the  master,  since  a notion  on  the  part  of  the 
inexperienced  observer  that  such  poor  daubing 
is  indeed  his,  must  tend  to  destroy  all  admira- 
tion for  him,  and  to  weaken  the  interest  in  Art 
itself  of  every  novice  who  ventures  on  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  of  his  own. 

Venice,  we  are  loth  to  leave  thee;  and  the 
Reader  who  has  accompanied  us  from  picture 
to  picture  we  would  fain  also  take  far  out  over 
the  open  lagune,  in  an  afternoon’s  gliding  of  the 
gondola,  and  to  St.  Mark’s  Square  afterwards 
by  lamp  and  moonlight,  that  he  might  well  know 
what  other  resources  there  are  in  this  most  en- 
joyable of  cities,  after  having  seen  enough  for 
the  day  of  the  interior  treasures  of  churches  and 
galleries.  But  for  this  there  is  at  present  no 
space.  Yet,  as  we  are  already  resting  on  our 
oar  in  the  wide  waters  between  Murano  and  the 
Church  of  “ Our  Lady  of  the  Garden,”  let  us 
not  return  without  a few  words  on  what  we  saw 
there,  in  those  evening  hours,  during  our  many 
autumn  excursions — of  the  glorification,  and 
finally,  the  heavenly  Assumption  of  those  hues, 
which  in  the  works  of  Art  of  Venice  had  been 
a principal  object  of  our  contemplation.  When 
the  vermillion  towers  at  hand  had  ceased 
to  cast  reflections  like  trembling  showers  of 
cactus  leaves  down  the  lustrous  bluish-silver 
waters,  and  turned  gray ; and  the  lonely  sea- 
marshes  extending  beyond  them  far  and  wide 
lay  in  deep  solemn  shade,  then  the  glowing 
hues,  departed  from  the  lower  earth,  rested 
in  their  upward  path  on  the  undulating  chains 
of  the  Julian  Alps,  whose  snowy  peaks,  aloof, 
were  coloured  like  garlands  of  roses  dispersed 
around  some  Paphian  bower.  Opposite,  above 
the  rich  purple  of  the  Eugancan  mountains,  the 
lower  horizontal  clouds  moved  along  rapidly, 
like  scarlet  drifts  of  flamingo  plumage;  whilst 
far  higher — over  the  ethereal  abyss  of  golden 
splendour  behind  them — the  dapplings  extend- 
ing in  long  rav-like  forms  across  the  heavens, 
and  untouched  by  the  warmth  of  the  sinking 
sun,  or  by  the  movements  of  the  lower  air, 
remained  suow  white,  and  serenely,  majestically 
still — as  if  there  were  a lovely  winter  in  heaven. 
But  presently  the  lower  clouds  all  lost  their 
glory,  turning  dun  and  gray ; and  then  the 
higher  vapours  resembled  the  waved  and  torn 
surface  of  an  unlimited  ocean  of  rosy  fire — 
whose  luminous  spray  slowly  faded  away  into 
a pale  and  misty  calm,  till  all  was  quieted  and 
grave,  all  was  unglorified  and  shadowy. 

But  how  unspeakably  glorious  it  was,  so  long 
as  it  lasted  ! Had  not  only  the  Doge  and  the 
Sages  of  the  Orders  and  the  rest  of  the  Signory, 
but  all  the  gentler  classes  of  Venice  gone  forth 
that  evening  to  Lido  to  meet  the  Emperor ; or 
were  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  his  Duchess 
arriving  with  the  ladies  at  her  court,  in  quaintest 
glittering  bucentaurs ; had  the  very  waters  been 
carpeted  with  pageantry,  till  all  their  expanse 
gleamed  with  the  gilded  mythological  images 
of  the  piotes,  or  pleasure-barques,  the  Moorish 
liveries  of  their  rowers,  the  bravery  of  crowded 
high  forecastles  and  banners,  and  huge  sails 
richly  coloured  and  pictured, — I verily  believe  I 
should  have  vouchsafed  to  look  on  "them  but 
little ; for  the  splendour  above  would  have 
put  to  shame,  nay  seemed  to  annihilate,  their 
petty  glisteuings.  There  was  now  pageantry 
in  the  high  heavens  themselves,  which  would 
have  achieved  a serene  and  smiling  victory  over 
the  utmost  magnificence  of  those  stately  ones 
of  the  earth. 

Venice,  adieu  ! TVe  left  thee  after  weeks  of 
happiness,  cloudless  as  the  morning  when  we 
came  away.  We  then  looked  back  insatiate 
with  thy  beauties,  even  though  we  carried 
away  in  our  minds  enough  of  them  to  make 
our  memories  a most  enjoyable  and  recreative 
picture  gallery  for  the  rest  of  our  days. 


THE  ROILVL  PICTURES. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ST.  CATHERINE. 

A an  Dyck,  Tainter.  W.  Ridgway,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  picture,  4 ft.  1|  in.  by  3 ft.  11 J in. 

V hat  would  the  old  historical  painters  have  done 
without  the  legends  and  stories  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  patronage  of  the  ecclesiastics  ? — is  a 
question  that  has  often  occurred  to  us.  They  must 
have  directed  their  thoughts  into  other  channels  — 
not  easily  found,  however,  at  a period  when  history 
was  comparatively  but  little  known,  and  literature 
but  scantily  diffused — and  have  looked  elsewhere  for 
patrons : yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would 
have  found  either  answer  their  purposes  so  well, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that,  under  other 
circumstances,  we  should  have  seen,  or  heard  of,  so 
many  of  their  works,  for  the  church  supported  Art 
liberally,  if  not  always  with  judgment.  There  are 
two  or  three  facts  recorded  in  the  life  of  Van  Dyck 
which  show  the  kind  of  counoisseurship  displayed 
by  some  of  his  ecclesiastical  patrons.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Flanders  from  his  journey  into  Italy, 
he  painted  a picture  of  “ St.  Augustine,”  for  the 
church  in  Antwerp  dedicated  to  the  saint:  the 
work  attracted  much  admiration,  but  when  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  saw  it  he  remarked  that  “it  dis- 
appointed his  expectations;  that  it  has  no  effect, 
from  the  want  of  a large  mass  of  light the  fact 
being  that  Van  Dyck  originally  painted  the  dress  of 
the  principal  figure,  that  of  the  saint,  white,  but 
the  monks,  before  they  would  pay  him  for  his 
labours,  compelled  him  to  alter  it  to  black,  thereby 
destroying  the  entire  effect  of  the  work.  In  another 
instance  he  had  to  contend  against  still  greater 
ignorance,  and  at  a period  when  his  reputation 
stood  as  high  as  that  of  any  living  artist  in  Europe  : 
the  canons  of  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Courtray 
gave  him  a commission  to  paint  a picture  for  their 
principal  altar,  and  ou  this  occasion  he  felt  de- 
sirous of  surpassing  himself.  lie  chose  for  his 
subject  the  “Elevation  of  the  Cross,”  and  bestowed 
on  it  all  his  art  to  produce  a fine  work.  The 
picture  was  sent  to  Courtray  and  placed  in  its 
position,  when  the  monks  hurried  to  examine  it. 
To  the  astonishment  and  mortification  of  the 
artist,  his  patrons  regarded  him  and  his  production 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  opinion  that  the  picture  was  detest- 
able, and  the  painter  a miserable  dauber.  After 
pronouncing  their  verdict  the  monks  withdrew  from 
the  church,  and  it  was  only  with  much  difficulty 
that  Van  Dyck  obtained  payment  for  his  labour. 
But  his  judges  soon  had  reason  to  regret  their  deci- 
sion, and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed : the  picture  was  seen  by  those  who  knew 
u'hat  is  really  a good  work  of  Art,  and  wrho  un- 
hesitatingly declared  this  not  only  to  be  one  of  Van 
Dyck’s  finest,  but  a chef -d' ceuvre : and  so,  by  way 
of  mitigating  their  offence,  and  of  making  some 
reparation  for  the  injury  inflicted,  they  resolved  to 
order  from  the  artist  two  other  pictures  for  their 
church : he  refused  to  comply  with  their  request, 
and  sent  them  word  that  there  was  a sufficient 
number  of  “ daubers”  at  Courtray  to  answer  their 
purpose. 

We  began  by  referring  to  the  debt  of  obligation 
which  the  “old  masters”  owed  to  the  legends  of 
the  Roman  Church  ; and  here  is  an  example  in  Van 
Dyck’s  famous  picture  of  the  “Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine,”  for  which  George  IV.  paid  the  sum  of 
2500  guineas.  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  is  the 
lady  represented : she  was  “ the  patron  saint  of 
philosophy  and  the  schools.”  The  pictures  of  her 
are  almost  innumerable — as  patron,  saint,  or  martyr. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a picture  of  the  highest  class, 
though  it  is  deficient  in  some  of  those  graces  of 
form  and  character  that  distinguish  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  painters.  The  influence  of  the 
bold  conception  of  Hubcos  is  evideut  in  the  outlines 
and  forms  of  the  figures,  especially  of  the  Iufants, 
and  in  the  “massings”  of  the  draperies;  but  in 
colour  it  is  more  subdued  than  we  are  accustomed 
generally  to  sec  it  in  the  works  of  Rubens  and  his 
followers.  “The  superlative  beauty  of  the  Virgin 
has  long  acquired  for  this  picture  the  distinguishing 
appellation  of  La  plus  belle  des  Vie- yes.” 

It  is  in  the  collection  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY : 

CONSIDERED  IN  RELATION  TO  ITS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND  PRACTICAL  VALUE. 

The  pages  of  the  Art-Journal  bear  witness  lo 
the  interest  we  have  ever  taken  in  the  progress 
of  this  physico-chemical  art.  Prom  its  cradle, 
— when,  as  photogenic  drawing,  it  first  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  English  public — up  to  its 
present  state  of  maturity,  we  have  watched 
its  steps,  and  recorded,  with  all  care,  its  rapid 
advances.  We  have  not  now  to  speak  of  any 
remarkable  discovery,  or  to  note  even  an  especial 
achievement  in  photography.  Of  discoveries,  we 
are  not  aware  tnat  there  have  of  late  been  any; 
the  scientific  investigation  ceased — or  nearly 
so,  as  it  always  does — as  soon  as  the  art  assumed 
that  importance  which  makes  it  commercially 
valuable.  All  the  manipulatory  details  have 
been  carefully  studied,  and  the  causes  of  suc- 
cess or  of  faiiure  worked  out  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  until  an  exactness  has  been  secured,  in 
the  hands  of  the  skilful,  which  almost  surpasses 
belief.  Not  merely  can  the  good  photographer 
depend  upon  every  plate  he  prepares,  out  lie 
can  prepare  them  at  his  case  and  at  his  leisure 
at  home,  pack  them  in  his  portfolio,  travel 
without  the  encumbrance  of  chemicals,  and  de- 
velop his  picture  on  his  return.  It  was  but 
recently  that  we  witnessed  such  an  experi- 
ment : thirty  collodion  plates  had  been  pre- 
pared; these  and  the  camera-obscura  only  were 
taken  to  the  continent : thirty  invisible  pic- 
tures were  brought  home,  every  one  of  which 
proved,  when  developed,  to  be  excellent  photo- 
graphs. Another  advance,  dependent  entirely 
upon  careful  manipulation,  has  been  made. 
We  have  long  possessed  beautiful  views  of 
cities,  of  temples,  and  of  palaces— but  they 
were  lifeless.  The  plague  may  have  passed 
like  a destroying  angel,  leaving  the  streets  of 
the  city  desolate,  turning  the  temples  into 
tombs,  and  making  the  palaces  the  sad  abodes 
of  solitude  and  silence.  These  pictures  arc 
like  the  poet’s  Greece — 

“ So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair,— 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Theirs  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  ; 

Hut  beauty,  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

The  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb  — 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay." 

Pictures  have  now  been  taken  of  a London 
thoroughfare  with  its  noonday  crowd : we 
have  realized  what  Daguerre  vainly  hoped  he 
had  accomplished  when,  in  1811,  he  informed 
the  writer  of  this  article  that,  “by  means  of  my 
new  process,  it  shall  be  possible  to  fa:  the  images 
of  objects  in  motion,  such  as  public  ceremonies, 
market-places  covered  with  people,  cattle,  &c  ” 
This  has  now  been  effected  by  the  collodion 
process.  In  one  half  of  a second  the  prepared 
plate  has  been  impressed  with  all  the  thousand 
details  of  the  buildiugs  and  their  adornments; 
and  life  has  been  given  to  the  picture— men, 
women,  and  children,  cabriolets,  omnibuses, 
carts  and  horses,  have  all  left  their  impressions 
on  the  tablet.  The  human  eyelids  open  and 
close  less  rapidly  than  the  screen  in  front  of 
the  lens  of  the  camera-obscura ; in  each  case  a 
picture  of  every  external  object  is  formed  upon 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  upon  what  we  may 
call  the  retina  of  the  camera : a physical  effect 
in  one  case,  and  a chemical  effect  in  the  other, 
gives  to  the  mind  a correct  impression  of 
everything  which  the  sun  has  rendered  visible. 
Add  to  this  the  use  of  the  Stereoscope,  and 
we  may  reproduce  in  all  solidity  each  object 
! in  nature.  Such  is  the  position  in  which  we 
find  photography  at  the  present  moment : let 
us  consider  its  real  value,  first  to  Art,  and  then 
to  the  Arts. 

The  Artist,  looking  at  a photographic  pic- 
ture, may  learn  some  of  the  mysteries  of  light 
and  shadow,  which  cannot  be  arrived  at  by 
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any  other  study.  If,  especially,  he  examine 
the  sun-picture  with  a lens,  lie  will  discover 
that  the  effect  of  solidity  is  given  on  a plane,— 
in  a manner  which  it  is  the  perfection  of  Art 
to  imitate, — by  a simple  graduation  of  shadow. 
If  he  brings  the  stereoscope  to  his  aid,  he 
then  calls  into  play  some  physiological  pheno- 
mena, with  which  it  is  not  our  purpose  at 
present  to  deal.  The  simple,  single  photo- 
graphic picture  teaches  the  combination  of 
infinitely  minute  detail  with  that  which  we 
technically  call  “breadth of  effect.'5  Although 
we  have  a thousand  objects  faithfully  repre- 
sented, there  is  no  sense  of  littleness,  such  as 
meets  us  in  looking  at  many  of  our  Pre- 
Raphaelite  pictures.  Everything  is  there,  but 
no  one  object  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  eye. 
A tree  is  represented  with  all  its  leaves,  each 
leaf  lying  in  a different  position  relative  to 
the  incident  light ; and  the  result  is  not  an 
assemblage  of  leaves,  but  a tree,  in  all  its 
unity,  and  a tree,  too,  which  we  can  at  once 
declare  to  be  either  an  oak,  or  an  ash,  an  elm, 
or  some  special  member  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. There  is  no  doubt  about  a photographic 
tree;  we  would  that  we  could  say  so  about, 
mauy  artistic  ones.  Sir  William  Newton,  an 
artist  and  a photographer,  says,  in  a paper 
which  appears  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society, — “ I con- 
sider it  to  be  a sort  of  duty,  as  an  artist,  to 
recommend  the  student  in  Art  not  to  take  up 
the  camera-obscura  as  a means  of  advancement 
in  his  profession  until  he  has'  made  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  his 
art,  as  well  as  acquired  considerable  power  of 
hand,  with  a view  to  draw  with  ease  and  cor- 
rectness the  outline  of  any  object  he  may  wish 
to  represent.  If,  however,  anv  student  should 
imagine  that  the  camera  will  help  him  to  this 
desirable  attainment,  without  the  requisite 
study  on  his  part,  he  will  find  himself  much 
mistaken,  when,  perhaps,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
repair  the  injury.  1 am  the  more  desirous 
of  directing  the  student  in  Art  to  the  foregoing 
observations,  because  I am  well  aware  of  the 
seductive  nature  of  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy, and  how  it  is  calculated  to  divert  him 
from  his  principal  object  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  studies.”  There  is  much  truth  in  these 
remarks,  and  the  want  of  attention  to  such 
advice  is  clearly  showing  itself  in  the  produc- 
tions of  our  young  artists ; and,  indeed,  there 
is  evidence  of  its  influence  upon  some  of  the 
pictures  of  our  older  landscape  painters.  There 
is  a winning  charm  about  the  productions  of 
photography  which  may  well  seduce  the  artist 
from  his  true  path.  The  photographic  picture 
of  even  the  rotten  stump  of  an  ancient  tree  is 
so  true — moss,  fuug-us,  ligneous  structure, 
bark  and  all,  are  represented  with  so  much 
fidelity,  and  all  effected  by  light  and  shadow 
only — that  the  more  we  examine  it  the  more 
we  are  delighted  with  the  result.  Y e per- 
fectly understand  the  desire  of  the  youn" 
artist  to  imitate  so  perfect  a production,  and 
in  this  desire  is  the  danger  wnich  should  be 
avoided. 

The  result  of  taking  a photographic  study 
as  a guide  in  the  production  of  a work  of  Art 
is,  that  however  perfect  the  finished  picture 
may  be,  it  will  want  the  evidence  of  mind. 
No  picture  was  ever  painted — no  matter  howr 
great  the  mechanical  dexterity  may  have  been 
by  wliich  it  was  produced — which  could  live  as 
a work  of  Art,  unless  it  bore  the  impress  of 
thought.  It  is  a marvellous  power,  but  it  is 
ever  manifest ; the  mind  makes  itself  felt 
through  the  works  of  the  hand.  Two  pictures 
painted  by  the  same  hand,  one  a study  from 
nature,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  artist  has 
been  busy,  and  the  other  a copy  from  the 
most  exquisite  photographic  picture,  will  pre- 
sent striking  differences ; one  would  represent 
living  nature,  and  the  other  nature — dead.  As 
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a means  for  directing  the  mind  to  observe  the 
minute  details  of  Nature’s  works,  and  to 
study  howr  she  produces  her  beautiful  effects, 
nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  photography. 
There  is,  however,  that  disposition  to  indo- 
lence in  human  nature,  that  men  will  be  led  | 
to  copy  direct  from  the  photographic  picture, 
rather  than  to  study  it,  and  then  copy  from  jj 
nature  : and  here  is  the  mischief  which  photo- 
graphy is  doing  to  Art.  The  landscape-painter, 
using  his  camera-obscura  properly,  may  greatly 
advance  his  art;  the  historical  painter  may 
catch  the  best  expressions  of  his  model  ere 
yet  they  have  time  to  fade,  and  from  these 
advance*  to  the  study  of  the  life,  with  the  finest 
effects ; and  using  photography  so  far,  and  no 
farther,  will  lead  eventually  to  highest  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Engraver,  wliethcr  upon  copper  or 
on  wood,  should  find  in  photography  a most 
important  aid.  The  processes  of  etching  upon 
the  steel  plate ; of  preparing  the  lithographic 
stone ; of  precipitating  by  the  electrotype  pro- 
cess a copper-plate  on  a matrix ; of  cutting 
through  the  drawing  upon  wood,  which  has 
been  produced  by  photography  in  the  first 
stage,  cannot,  yet  be  regarded  as  successful. 

We  have,  in  the  Art-Journal,  duly  recorded 
from  time  to  time  the  particulars  of  these 
attempts,  which  appear  to  us  to  have  fallen 
into  a state  of  slumber,  from  which  we  believe 
the  art  may  be  awakened  to  the  production  of 
the  best  results.  Something  has  been  done 
in  the  directions  indicated,  but  in  either  of  them 
the  study  of  an  observant  mind  is  yet  required 
to  secure  the  desired  perfection. 

The  Sculptor,  by  the  aid  of  photography, 
may  secure  within  his  portfolio  all  the  marbles 
of  the  Yatican,  and  the  rich  treasures  of  our 
owrn  museums.  By  the  aid  of  the  stereoscope 
he  may  study  these  in  all  the  roundness  of 
reality,*  and  trace  those  delicate  touches  which, 
giving  the  semblance  of  life  to  stone,  declare 
the  greatness  of  the  artist’s  mind. 

The  Architect  especially  should  be  a stu- 
dent of  the  art  of  photography.  It  enables 
him  to  preserve  examples  of  every  fragment  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  skill  within  a space  com- 
paratively small.  The  recent  photographic 
exhibitions  have  shown  us  the  perfection  with 
which  Egyptian  temples  and  tombs,  with  their 
myriads  of  hieroglyphic  characters,  can  be 
copied  : those  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome,  in  like 
manner,  are  brought  home  to  us  by  photogra- 
phic travellers ; and  those  remains  “ of  hood 
and  cowl  devotion,”  sacred  to  us  from  the 
memories  which  crowd  their  moss-beniantled 
walls,  and  which  are  at  the  present  time  the 
favourite  studies  of  the  ecclesiastical  architect,  | 
may  be  secured  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and 
preserved  in  portfolios  for  daily  reference. 

The  Engineer  has  in  many  different  ways 
availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  photo- 
graphy. The  Royal  Engineers  have,  by  means 
of  the  camera-obscura,  secured  drawings  of 
the  land  and  coast  fortifications  of  diflerent 
countries ; and  these  have  been  obtained  under 
such  conditions  that  an  exact  measurement 
may  be  made  from  the  photograph  of  every,  or 
auy  part  of  the  stronghold,  which  is  sufficiently 
correct  for  all  military  or  naval  purposes.  The 
rule  for  this  is  a simple  one.  You  have  a 
picture  of  a fort  or  a tower,  which  is,  on  your 
paper,  we  will  say,  one  inch  high ; this  has 
been  obtained  at  tlie  distance  of  twelve  inches 
from  the  lens,  and  the  camera  has  been  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  object.  Now  if  twelve 
inches  give  one  inch,  what  will  three  hundred 
yards  give  ? resolves  the  problem.  At  the 
recent  Photographic  Exhibition,  the  stall  of 
engineers  exhibited  the  results  of  photography 
in  their  well  practised  hands.  The  progress  of 
great  military  works  was  regularly  recorded, 
the  camera-obscura  supplying  a report  in  every 
way  superior  to  auy  report  from  a clerk  of  the 
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works.  At  the  Ordnance  Map  Office,  under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  James,  the  reduction  of 
maps  from  the  six-inch  to  the  one-inch  scale  is 
effected  by  photography,  saving  many  thou- 
sands annually  to  the  nation  in  the  expense  of 
reduction  by  the  ordinary  processes. 

The  civil  engineer  has,  in  like  manner,  used 
this  art  to  aid  him  in  his  works ; and  since 
Mr.  Vignoles  and  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia 
employed  the  camera-obseura  to  register  the 
progress  of  the  work  at  the  suspension  bridge 
of  Kieff,  others  have  had  recourse  to  the  same 
means  of  recording  the  advances  of  large  under- 
takings in  which  they  have  been  engaged. 

Machinery  is  now  frequently  copied  by  pho- 
tographic means ; thus,  by  one  impulse,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  most  elaborate  system  of 
wheels,  cranks,  piston-rods,  &c.,  can  He  copied, 
which  would  occupy  the  ordinary  draughtsman 
days,  or  even  weeks.  Patterns  of  parts  of 
machines  are  also  copied  by  the  camera,  and, 
as  these  can  be  sent  by  post,  time  and  money 
are  economised. 

The  Weaver  and  Calico-printer  may 
not  only  employ  photography  to  multiply  their 
patterns,  but  there  is  a prospect  that  the  art 
itself  may  be  made  available  for  purposes  of 
ornamentation.  The  use  of  the  bichromate  of 
potash  for  producing  copies  of  natural  objects 
upon  cotton  and  silk,  has  been  on  several  occa- 
sions advocated,  and  some  very  promising  re- 
sults have  been  exhibited.  Attention  has  been 
confined  to  the  salts  of  silver ; but  several  of  the 
salts  of  iron  and  other  metals  are  susceptible  of 
photographic  change,  and  capable  of  being  per- 
manently fixed,  while  by  their  use  a considerable 
variety  of  colours  might  be  obtained. 

The  Schoolmaster— regarding  that  func- 
tionary as  the  public  educator  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word — will  find  in  photography 
numerous  useful  aids  to  study.  Botanical 
specimens  may  be  copied  with  a fidelity  which 
cannot  by  any  other  means  be  obtained ; the 
minute  down  upon  the  stalk,  every  delicate 
vernation  of  the  leaf, — the  structure  of  every 
part,  can  be  shown  and  studied  with  a facility 
which  is  only  excelled  by  the  natural  object 
itself.  Wc  have  recently  seen  selected  speci- 
mens of  minerals  copied  by  the  stereoscopic 
camera,  and  inspected  them  with  the  stereo- 
scope. It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  real 
crystals  of  quartz,  of  lluor  spar,  and  baryta 
were  not  before  you,  so  true  were  they'  in 
lorm,  in  colour,  aud  in  transparency.  These 
and  similar  examples  of  fossil  remains  were  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  schools.  The  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  in  all  their  infinite  variety, 
admit  of  being  thus  treated,  and  they  might 
thus  be  used  with  the  best  effect  for  purposes 
of  instruction. 

With  the  stereo  mono-scope  of  Mr.  Claudet 
these  results  of  high  relief  can  be  shown  upon 
a ground  glass  to  a class  of  any  number.  “ I 
was  led  to  think,”  say  Mr.  Claudet,  “ that  it 
would  be  possible  to  construct  a new  stereo- 
scope, in  which,  looking  with  both  eves  at 
once  upon  a ground  glass  at  the  point  of 
coalescence  of  the  two  images  of  a stereo- 
scopic slide,  each  refracted  by  a separate  lens, 
we  could  see  it  on  that  surface  in  the  same  re- 
lief which  is  produced  by  the  common  stereo- 
scope.” This  result  has  been  obtained  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  and  no  doubt,  in  a 
short  time,  we  shall  find  this  new  form  of  ste- 
reoscope in  very  general  use  for  such  purposes 
as  those  suggested. 

Those  who  have  examined  the  beautiful  pic- 
turcs  of  Mr.  Lake  Price— “The  Rod”  and 
“ The  Gun”— -fisli  and  game— cannot  but  have 
been  struck  with  the  perfection  of  every  part. 
The  truth  to  nature  is  really  a marvellous  proof 
of  the  power  of  photography  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  operator.  Some  recent  travellers  in 
the  East  have  brought  homo  a great  number  of 
casts  of  the  faces  of  the  different  native  tribes 


of  the  Himalayan  range  and  Thibetan  val- 
leys. The  difficulty  of  transporting  those  has 
been  very  great.  If  these  men  had  been  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  the  camera,  they  would 
have  equally  served  the  science  of  ethnology, 
by  obtaining  and  preserving  photographic  por- 
traits of  the  peoples  amongst  whom  they  had 
travelled. 

The  Astronomer  points  the  camera-obscura 
lo  the  heavens.  The  sun  instantaneously  im- 
presses his  image,  and  marks  with  all  distinct- 
ness those  wondrous  black  spots  which  are 
so  strangely  connected  with  the  temperature, 
and  the  magnetism  of  our  earth.  The  moon 
faithfully  draws,  by  her  own  rays,  those  moun- 
tains and  valleys  which  mark  her  surface,  in- 
dicating a period  of  terrific  disturbance  long 
since  past  away.  All  is  now  quiet;  but  the 
grandeur  of  the  rock -piled  hills,  and  the  terror 
of  the  deep  chasms  and  vast  gorges  tell  the 
tale  of  convulsions,  such  as  those  which  are 
indicated  to  the  geological  student  upon  this 
planet.  Photography,  too,  promises  to  lead  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem — Has  the  moon  an 
atmosphere  ? is  she  fitted  to  be  the  abode  of 
organised  beings  ? It  is  thought  that  the  pho- 
tographic moon  indicates  an  atmospheric  stratum 
of  considerable  density.  The  planets  have  also 
been  pictured  by  means  of  photography,  and 
some  new  facts  have  been  observed,  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  attention. 

The  Physicist — we  have  no  other  word 
iu  the  English  language  than  this  sibilating 
French  derivative  to  express  this  class  of  na- 
tural philosopher — has  employed  photography 
to  register  the  ever  varying  temperature  of  the 
day,  and  the  year : the  rise  and  fall  of  the  baro- 
meter are  in  like  manner  recorded;  and  the 
variations  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  intensity, 
however  slight,  are,  by  the  agency  of  light  aiid 
a chemically  prepared  paper,  detected  and  re- 
gistered for  every  minute  of  the  day. 

Such  are  the  numerous  purposes  to  which 
photography  has  been  applied.  There  arc 
many  others. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  or- 
dinary process  of  portraiture,  now  so  very 
common,  but  the  extraordinary  one  of  making 
the  camera-obscura  a detective  officer,  must 
not  pass  without  a word.  The  portraits  of 
convicted  thieves  are  now  regularly  taken, 
and  preserved  in  a gallery,  to  which  constant 
reference  can  be  had.  Thus  every  criminal 
leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  police  unmistakable 
evidence  against  himself,  to  be  used  on  a future 
occasion  if  necessary.  Photographic  pictures 
may  be  adapted  to  the  magic-lantern,  but  we 
may - soon  expect  to  see  the  stereomonoscope 
employed  with  a similar  object,  aud  made  an 
instrument  similarly  adapted  to  educational 
purposes.  The  solar  rays  fall  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  give  rise  to  all  the  wonderful 
organizations  which  live  and  move,  and  have 
their  being,  upon  the  surface.  Those  rays  are 
the  supporters  of  life,  and  the  developers  of 
beauty,  in  form  aud  colour.  Hot  only  do 
they,  under  the  Supreme  cause,  create  organic 
forms,  but  they  give  to  man  the  means  of 
copying  these  creations  in  all  their  truthfulness. 
When  the  alchymist  first  noticed  that  Horn 
Silver  ( the  chloride  of  silver),  blackened  by  ex- 
posure to  the  light,  he  little  dreamed  that  he  had 
made  a discovery  which  was  to  lead  to  the  great 
ends  which  now  mark  the  photographic  art.  A 
few  only  of  its  useful  and  educational  applications 
have  beenuamed.  Abrief  contemplation  of  those 
few  will  prove  instructive,  showing  the  great 
importance  of  noting  the  most  simple,  appa- 
rently, new  facts,  and  proving  that  no  new 
fact  can  be  born  into  this  world,  however 
abstract  it  may  appear  to  be,  without  its  be- 
coming, sooner  or  later,  in  various  ways,  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  arts  of  industry,  and  to  the 
purposes  of  advancing  the  human  mind. 

ltouERT  Hunt. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

In  a recent  number  of  Ibis  Journal,  we  gave  some 
brief  accouut  of  the  interesling  additions  which 
have  just  been  made  to  the  national  collection.  But 
in  reference  to  the  purpose  with  which  such  wrorks 
have  been  selected  for  our  public  gallery,  much  i 
remains  to  be  said ; especially  as  the  catalogue  begins 
to  assume  dimensions  which,  at  its  present  rale  of  ! 
increase,  will,  in  a few  years,  describe  the  contents  of 
a gallery  iu  every  way  worthy  of  the  epithet — ! 

“ national.”  "With  respect  to  the  site  of  the  collee-  h 

tion — are  we  to  receive  the  glazing  of  the  most  | 

precious  works  as  an  admission  that  they  cannot  be  I 

more  advantageously  situated  than  they  are  at 
present  ? If  so,  the  uselessly  debated  question  of 
situation  thus  receives  its  solution.  Protected  by 
glass,  and  secured  from  damp,  these  pictures  will,  a 
thousand  years  hence,  jet  be  iu  fine  preservation. 

These  recent  acquisitions,  selected  from  the  Lom- 
bardi-Baldi  collection  at  Florence,  occupy  the  small 
room  on  the  right,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  which  is 
sufficiently  well  lighted  for  works  that  have  been 
principally  executed  for  interior  ecclesiastical  de- 
coration. To  the  light  of  this  room,  in  reference  to 
such  works,  we  simply  allude  because  in  the  larger 
rooms  the  best  places  have  long  been  filled.  In  those 
rooms,  when  the  question  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
best  pictures  of  the  maturity  of  the  art,  we  feel 
at  once  that  there  are  degrees  of  light  — differ- 
ences which  ought  not  to  exist  iu  an  edifice  erected 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  works  of  Art. 

In  a design  for  such  an  erection  as  the  new  Palace 
at  Westminster,  the  rule  of  selection  was  perhaps  to 
entertain  that  proposition  which,  with  due  nobility 
of  structure,  combined  the  most  signal  fitness  for  ' 
the  contemplated  end.  The  so-called  houses,  with  I 
the  multitudinous  halls,  corridors,  and  chambers, 
have  been  planned  in  obedience  to  a taste  which 
affects  the  sacredness  of  subdued  light.  The  ex-  j 
peuditure  upon  Art  has  already  been  lavish  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ; but  there  is  not  light  enough 
to  enable  us  to  estimate  accurately  whether  the  j 
money  has  been  worthily  bestowed — a negative 
advantage  in  certain  cases,  as  sparing  the  spectator  j j 
pain  aud  the  artist  condemnation.  Although  more  j 
should  have  been  done  for  the  display  of  the  interior  j j 
decorations  of  the  houses,  yet  the  exhibition  of  Art  j 
was  not  in  those  edifices  a primary  condition  of  their  I 
erection  ; but,  in  the  case  of  the  National  Gallery,  | 
every  architectural  crotchet  should  yield  to  the  best  j 
means  of  lighting  the  pictures.  The  consideration  of 
this  subject  is  forced  upon  us  whenever  we  enter  the  ' 

National  Gallery,  for  it  contains  no  works  which  will  | 

not  stand  the  test  of  the  most  overt  exposure.  These  j 

late  accessions  to  the  public  catalogue  suggest  the  i 

question — “ In  what  way  is  it  proposed  to  class  j 

the  works,  so  as  to  realize  the  proposed  history  of 
Art  ? ” The  question  is  not  now  premature,  since  ! 
the  collection  of  materials  for  the  earliest  chapters  of 
the  history  will  soon  be,  if  not  ample,  at  least  exem- 
plary and  suggestive.  All  the  great  collections  of 
Europe  are  disjointed  into  an  affectation  of  “ schools  ” 

— an  arrangement  suitable  to  the  meagre  acquisi- 
tions of  connoisseurs  who  speak  freely  of  “ schools  ” 
and  “ styles,”  but  who  have  never  penetrated  into 
principles.  The  arrangement  of  a gallery  in  schools 
presupposes  a certain  knowledge  of  Art  in  the 
visitor  ; and  we  know  of  none  of  the  public  galleries 
in  Europe,  thus  disposed,  that  are  not  labyrinths  of 
dire  confusion ; we  are  led 

“ From  Dutch  to  Roman— Roman  back  to  Dutcli  ; 

Compare  Teniers  with  Raphael,  touch  for  touch." 

In  all  the  German  galleries  the  school  arrangement 
prevails.  Iu  Dresden  the  works  are  not  better 
lighted  than  those  iu  Marlborough  House,  and  the 
classified  confusion  is  most  embarrassing;  at  Berlin 
the  lighting  is  somewhat  better,  but  the  arrange- 
ments are  equally  objectionable.  At  Munich,  much 
might  have  been  expected  ; but  even  there  inveterate 
tradition  holds  its  own ; and  as  to  lighting,  there  j 
also  the  enthusiast  will  be  disappointed.  The  Tri- 
bune at  Florence  is  a casket  of  inappreciable  gems ; 
yet  the  composition  of  its  contents  is  an  outrage  on 
the  school  system  professed  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  collection.  From  all  of  these  we  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  splendid  mixture  in  the  Pitti,  in 
which  there  is  no  affectation  of  order.  The  arrange- 
ment of  our  own  collection  has  hitherto  been  simply 
that  of  temporary  expediency,  and  must  continue  so 


uulil  a sufficient  edifice  shall  be  appointed  for  its 
reception.  Before  such  a desideratum  he  supplied, 
it  is  probable  that  the  catalogue  will  he  much  ex- 
tended, and  the  collection  will  be  assuming  the  im- 
portance necessary  to  the  end  kept  in  view  in 
making  the  selections — that  is,  a history  of  Art  as 
circumstantial  as  can  be  set  forth  iu  a series  of 
pictures.  But  we  trust  that  the  arrangement  will 
be  intelligible  to  the  masses  of  visitors,  who  do  not 
inquire  to  what  school  Leonardo  da  Vinci  belonged, 
but  in  what  year  he  lived,  and  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries. To  persons  possessing  a considerable 
knowledge  of  Art  the  school  arrangement  is  often 
very  embarrassing,  as  the  appreciation  of  any  given 
painter  in  respect  of  his  contemporaries  can  only  be 
effected  by  visiting  it  may  be  half-a-dozen  different 
rooms.  And  many  gratuitous  difficulties  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  inquiries  in  any  arrangement 
that  is  not  in  chronological  scries.  The  walls  or 
rooms  should  he  divided  into  centuries,  which  might 
be  again  subdivided  into  halves  and  quarters,  show- 
ing the  works  of  all  the  estimable  masters  who  lived 
or  flourished  within  those  periods  ; and  on  an  orna- 
mented frieze  above  should  appear  their  names,  the 
dates  of  their  birth  and  death  respectively,  and  the 
schools  to  which  they  belonged.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  show  the  progress  of  painting,  and 
would  afford  the  means  of  directly  comparing  the 
feeling  of  different  schools — would  signalize  the 
culmination  of  the  art  in  the  Italian  and  other 
schools,  and  also  mark  its  decrepitude  and  decadence. 
If  the  classification  of  the  works  be  not  in  chrono- 
logical succession,  we  know  not  how  a narrative  is 
to  be  extracted  from  the  canvas.  If  the  same  care 
be  exercised  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the 
selection  of  the  pictures;  we  shall  possess  the  purest, 
— the  least  questionable,  of  the  public  collections  of 
Europe. 

The  “ Madonna  and  Infant  Christ,”  by  Mar- 
garitone  d’Arezzo,  will  by  no  means  be  commonly 
understood  as  a valuable  addition  to  the  collection. 
By  that  section  of  the  public  that  is  not  curious  as 
to  the  infancy  of  painting,  it  will  be  regarded  as  a 
grotesque  and  puerile  essay ; yet  in  the  work  there 
is  a self-possessed  touch  as  firm  as  the  conventional 
decision  of  Egyptian  outline.  The  most  potent  and 
revered  of  the  divinities  of  the  pagan  world  are 
always  found,  as  to  their  construction,  to  be  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  human  form  ; and  to  the 
pious  community  for  whom  Margaritone  painted, 
anything  more  nearly  approaching  humanity  might 
not  have  been  acceptable.  The  superstitious  tenacity 
with  which  the  lower  classes  in  some  parts  of  Italy 
have  clung  to  what  we  may  now  safely  call  the 
hideous  traditions  of  Byzantine  Art,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained according  to  that  principle  which  induced 
the  Egyptian  hierarchy  to  promulgate  the  law  pre- 
serving their  kings  and  deities  in  one  form,  lest  the 
sculptors,  as  they  progressed  in  the  cunning  of  their 
Art,  should  improve  upon  their  gods,  and  give  them 
eventually  the  vulgar  forms  of  men  to  worship. 
The  merit  of  Byzantine  Art  was  its  essential  coarse- 
ness ; and  that  has  been  held  in  superstitious  rever- 
ence by  the  lower  classes  in  Italy  through  good 
and  evil  report — from  the  supercession  of  Byzantine 
practice  by  the  study  of  nature,  until  the  glorious 
meridian  of  painting,  and  yet  also  through  the 
twilight  by  which  it  was  succeeded.  If  the  wretched 
Madonnas  exhibited  at  shop  doors  were  not  greener 
than  those  of  the  early  painters  who  drew  their 
inspirations  from  the  expatriated  Greeks,  they  were 
unacceptable  for  worship,  as  differing  from  the  first 
beatific  patterns.  But  Margaritone’s  Madouna  is 
in  complexion  a brunette — honest  light  red  seems 
to  have  been  his  favourite  pigment — used,  perhaps, 
with  too  much  feeling  for  the  black  and  tan.  Of 
the  drawing  of  the  features  we  have  nothing  to  say 
— save  that  in  his  day  (inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing 
iu  the  modelling  of  the  heads  and  hands  that  a 
person  using  a brush  for  the  first  time  might  not 
do)  any  one  might  have  become  a painter  if  such 
works  constituted  a claim  to  the  distinction.  There 
is  in  the  Church  of  St.  Agatha,  in  Florence,  a very 
early  example  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  artists — not 
less  than  the  work  of  Margaritone,  suggestive  of 
simple  reflections  and  plain  questions.  There  are 
iu  the  same  church  tolerable  works  by  Matteo 
Ilosselli,  by  Allori,  Passignano,  and  members  of  the 
school  of  Ghirlandaio  ; and  when  we  see  such  per- 
formances under  the  same  roof  with  the  works  of 
these  masters,  we  marvel  greatly  that  they  should 


have  been  preserved  through  periods,  the  productions 
of  which  have  put  them  so  utterly  to  shame.  Yet 
these  works  have  a certain  value — they  illustrate  the 
meagre  base  on  which  the  superstructure  of  the 
revival  was  reared. 

Iu  the  work  under  consideration,  the  Virgin  and 
Infant  Saviour  form  the  centrepiece,  and  on  each 
side  there  arc  four  incidents  from  Scripture — 
St.  John  in  the  Cauldron  of  Boiling  Oil,  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Nicholas  iu  the  Ship, 
St.  John  and  Drusiana,  St.  Benedict  upon  a Bed  of 
Thorns,  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  liberating  Captives,  and 
St.  Margaret  Swallowed  and  Disgorged  by  a 
Dragon.  If  the  painter  himself  did  not  select 
these  subjects,  they  have  been  well  selected  for 
him ; for,  although  between  them  there  is  no  relation, 
yet,  being  pointed,  they  subserve  well  the  end  of 
impressing  pious  and  superstitions  minds  with  the 
patience  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.  Each  of  these 
compositions  is  explained  by  a legend  of  straggling 
and  slovenly  characters,  which  the  painter  might 
have  executed  much  more  neatly,  since  we  must 
recognise  him  rather  as  an  ornamentist  than  a 
figure-painter.  The  face  of  the  Virgin  is  long,  with 
the  eyes  close  together,  and  all  the  features  made  out 
with  the  rudest  markings.  The  hands  are  painted 
without  any  attempt  at  imitation  of  the  natural 
outlines  of  the  fingers ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
folds  and  ornament  of  the  lower  drapery  are  drawn 
with  the  utmost  nicety  of  detail.  Margaritone  is 
said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  practice  of  gilding  with 
leaf-gold  upon  Armenian  bole,  and  there  is  every 
evidence  that  he  piqued  himself  more  on  ornamenta- 
tion than  figure-painting.  The  upper  part  of  the 
principal  figure  is  enveloped  in  a heavy  black 
mantle,  and  she  wears  a crown  ornamented  with 
lilies — the  same  forms  being  also  pendant  from  the 
sides.  The  Infant  Christ  wears  a brown  vesture ; 
the  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  action  of  blessing,  and 
the  left  grasps  a scroll — the  volumen  of  the  ancients 
— the  yet  incomplete  Evanr/eH/tm , but  already 
bearing  the  symbol  of  the  Cross.  The  first  of  the 
descriptive  legends  to  which  we  have  alluded  runs 
thus — “ Hie  BEAT.  Joil ES.  J5YG.  A FERYOKE  OLEI 
i.tberatur.”  The  work  is  mentioned  by  Vasari  as 
having  ornamented  the  altar  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Florence.  Iu  reference 
to  the  reputation  of  the  painter,  it  is  amusing  to 
see  the  panegyrics  of  his  biographers.  With  respect 
to  colour,  the  work  is  of  the  second  phase  of  Byzan- 
tine Art.  In  the  first  period,  the  fiesli  tints  were 
orange,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  red-brown 
of  Margaritone’s  work ; and  lastly,  the  green 
tint  which  we  sec  in  the  pictures  by  Duccio  da 
Siena.  It  is  executed  in  tempera,  or  water-colour, 
aud  bears  the  signature  of  the  painter — “Mak- 
GARIT  . DE  . ArITIO  . ME  . FECIT.”  It  is  UOW 
glazed,  aud,  considering  that  it  has  been  exposed 
during  six  centuries,  is  in  fair  condition  for  tempera. 
The  large  Madonna  by  Cimabuc,  who  was  four 
years  the  junior  of  Margaritone,  affords  a striking 
contrast  to  the  work  of  the  latter.  According  to 
the  advance  of  the  times,  it  represents  the  progress 
of  half  a century.  It  is  represented  as  the  same 
picture  which  Vasari  mentions  having  been  in  Sauta 
Croce,  at  Florence;  the  absence  of  which  leaves 
Santa  Croce,  if  our  memory  be  faithful,  without  any 
work  by  Cimabuc,  although  there  is  a Madonna  and 
other  works  by  Giotto.  Cimabne’s  famous  Madonna 
surrounded  by  Angels,  which  was  borne  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
forms  one  of  the  ornaments,  and  the  most  remark- 
able, of  the  Eighth  Chapel.  It  were  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  picture,  and  that  of  Margaritone, 
were  by  contemporaries,  if  we  were  not  well  assured 
of  the  fact.  The  features  arc  modelled  into  round- 
ness and  relief,  the  general  flesh-tint  is  low  toned 
and  grey,  with  an  appearance  of  having  faded.  The 
painter  has  consulted  nature,  but  has  not  been 
assisted  to  the  accurate  conclusions  at  which  his 
successors  have  had  the  means  of  arriving.  The 
Virgin  is  seated,  and  holds  the  Saviour  before  her, 
and  on  each  side  three  angels  arc  represented  in 
adoration.  The  drapery  is  blue,  covering  a red  robe 
beneath,  and  telling  against  the  gilt  background  of 
the  time.  We  are  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
this  picture,  for,  in  execution  and  feeling,  it  is  equal 
to  anything  remaining  by  the  artist.  The  most 
remarkable  works  of  this  artist  arc  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis,  at  Assisi,  the 
roof  of  which  consists  of  five  square  compartments, 


the  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  which  contain  figures, 
but  the  second  aud  fourth  only  stars  upon  a blue 
ground ; and,  iu  one  of  the  minor  spaces,  there  is  a 
Madonna  closely  resembling  that  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella ; and  yet  more  interesting  than  these  are — 
“The  Appreheusion  of  Christ,”  “Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,”  “The  Marriage  of  Cana,”  and  others 
less  perfect. 

The  work  of  Duccio  da  Siena  is  a small  triptych, 
of  which  the  centre  presents  a Madonna  and  Infant 
Christ.  The  principal  figure,  at  half  length,  wears 
a light  blue  mantle  and  hood,  and  the  Saviour  is 
attired  iu  white  and  purple.  On  the  wings,  which 
open  with  hinges,  are  two  saints — St.  Domiuic,  and 
a female  saint  wearing  a crown,  St.  Catherine. 
The  proportions,  draperies,  and  attitudes  of  these 
figures  are  unexceptionable.  Duccio  was  a con- 
temporary of  Cimabue,  and  was  established  in  Siena 
in  1282,  where,  in  1308,  he  undertook  his  greatest 
work,  the  embellishment  of  the  cathedral.  Flis  pro- 
ductions resemble  those  of  Cimabuc,  but  they  arc 
more  advanced;  the  drawing  and  painting  of  the 
two  saints  are  of  a superior  character. 

The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  he  of  the 
school  of  Giotto,  is  a performance  so  excellent  for  its 
time  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  iu  assigning 
it.  The  high  quality  of  the  picture  could  only  be 
arrived  at  by  study  and  lengthened  practice,  and 
there  must  therefore  be  many  productions  by  the 
same  hand.  It  is  ascertained  to  have  been  painted 
about  1330.  Both  figures  are  seated,  and  the 
Saviour  is  in  the  act  of  placing  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  Virgin.  The  robes  of  both  figures  arc 
blue,  over  which  falls  a white  mautle  studded  with 
gold  stars.  Below  arc  four  angels,  two  giving 
iucense,  and  two  worshipping;  and  a similar 
arrangement  of  colour  is  here  observable  — two 
wearing  green  mantles  and  two  pink.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  there  is  an  extraordinary  light- 
ness and  tenderness.  In  many  public  collections, 
this  work  would  be  unhesitatingly  and  at  once  as- 
signed to  some  famous  name ; but  it  is  much  more 
creditable  to  have  it  anonymous  than  to  attribute  it 
unauthcntically. 

Over  the  door  of  the  room  is  hung  the  remark- 
able crucifix  by  Segna  di  Buonaventura,  who  painted 
iu  1305  and  1319.  The  cross  on  which  the  figure 
is  painted  is  black,  with  a gilt  moulded  border.  At 
the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  panels, 
on  which  are  painted  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  ; and 
on  a corresponding  panel  at  the  top  is  the  usual 
inscription.  That  portion  of  the  cross  on  which 
I he  body  is  painted  is  widened  into  a panel  chequered 
with  red  and  blue  fields  alternately,  bearing  stars 
formed  of  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity  duplicated  trans- 
versely. This  painter  was  of  the  school  of  Duccio 
da  Siena,  and  ventures,  in  some  respects,  further 
from  the  conventionalities  of  Byzantine  Art  than 
his  master.  There  are  indications  of  study  of  the 
figure.  The  arc  formed  by  the  sternum  and  the 
points  of  the  ribs  is  indicated  in  a manner  which 
declares  the  figure  to  have  been  studied  from  nature, 
and  the  emaciation  of  the  person  bespeaks  an  essay 
after  death:  the  drawing  is  extremely  timid.  The 
model,  however,  has  not  been  well  selected,  and  the 
colour  of  nature  being  so  indifferently  imitated,  it  is 
probable  that  the  picture  has  been  executed  from  a 
sketch  on  paper.  The  nimbus  is  brought  forward 
by  a carved  projection,  so  as  to  shade  the  head. 
\Vc  recognise  in  this  work  the  same  tendencies  as 
in  those  of  Duccio,  whose  great  works,  “ Christ’s 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,”  “The  Iloly  Vomen  at  the 
Tomb,”  &c.,  lie  had  studied,  and  no  doubt  aided  iu 
executing. 

Taddeo  Gaddi,  the  pupil  of  Giotto,  who  was  also 
his  godfather,  is  represented  by  au  altar-piece,  the 
principal  theme  of  which  is  the  Baptism  of  the 
Saviour.  The  Almighty  is  seen  above,  and  the 
dove  appears  between  these  passages  of  the  compo- 
sition. Gaddi  does  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  of 
representing  the  Deity  by  au  aged  figure  ; the  im- 
personation here  is  comparatively  youthful.  This 
centre  is  supported  on  the  right  and  left  by  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  one  on  each  side  ; and  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  narrative,  there  arc  above,  again, 
the  Deity  and  subordinate  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  Isaiah.  Taddeo  Gaddi  was  born  in  1300,  and 
was  living  in  130G ; and  yet,  during  the  century 
which  we  may  assume  that  painting  had  been 
advancing  in  Italy,  the  ornamentativc  Byzantine 
still  prevailed  over  the  study  of  nature.  The  neces- 
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sit-y  of  reference  to  tlic  human  form  is  recognised, 
but  relief  and  effect  are  entirely  superseded  by 
the  gilded  fields  on  which  the  figures  are  placed. 
In  this  work  there  is  a fragmentary  landscape  essay, 
with  all  the  faults  of  Ihc  most  youthful  practice. 
On  the  predella  are  painted  incidents  from  the  life 
of  the  Baptist,  as  the  Birth,  the  Supper,  Salome 
Dancing,  and  the  Decapitation  ; Herodias  receiving 
from  her  daughter  the  Head  of  the  Baptist  ; and 
on  the  right  and  left  are  supplementary  figures  of 
St.  Benedict  and  St.  Romuald. 

Of  Andrea  Orcagna  there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples, all  in  high  preservation.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
distributed  in  three  compartments  ; the  Saviour  and 
the  Virgin  occupying  the  principal,  and  the  flanking 
panels  showing  numerous  companies  of  saints  and 
martyrs  adoringly  contemplating  the  act.  The 
Saviour  and  the  Virgin  are  attired  in  white  robes, 
and  below  them  are  angels  assisting  with  music  at 
the  ceremony,  the  instruments  being  those  popular 
in  the  time  of  the  artist,  such  as  the  lute,  dulcimer, 
and  even  the  Italian  bagpipe.  The  throng  of  saints 
on  each  side,  with  faces  upturned,  witnessing  the 
ceremony,  are  grouped  as  if  kneeling  on  a gradated 
platform,  the  heads  thus  appearing  in  rows  above 
each  other,  but  without  any  appearance  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  supported.  The  picture 
is  a remarkable  instance  of  the  fine  preservation  in 
which  are  maintained  so  many  of  the  most  ancient 
works  of  Art  throughout  Italy ; it  is  everywhere 
clear  and  definite,  the  surface  being  in  the  most 
perfect  condition.  A period  of  nearly  five  centuries 
has  elapsed  since  it  was  executed,  but  it  is  in  better 
order  than  many  of  the  productions  of  our  own 
school  which  have  not  yet  beeu  fifty  years  in  exist- 
ence. There  are  mannerisms  in  the  work  which 
must  strike  every  observer,  showing  that  Orcagna 
was  satisfied  with  his  knowledge  of  human  form. 
All  the  noses  approach  the  aquiline  cast  of  the 
Byzantine  remains,  and  the  eyes  derive  an  extremely 
siuister  expression  from  being  half  closed,  and 
having  the  pupil  retracted  in  a point,  and  opposed 
by  a very  sharp  touch  of  white,  to  represent  the 
white  of  the  eye.  But  this  centre,  with  its  lateral 
compartments,  was  only  part  of  a great  work  executed 
by  Orcagna  for  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  Maggiore,  at 
Florence.  The  supplementary  pictures  formerly 
placed  above  the  “ Coronation,”  are  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  Adoring  Angels,  the  Nativity,  (he  I 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Resurrection,  the  Three  \ 
Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,  the  Ascension,  and  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  all  these,  which 
belong  to  this  great  altar-piece,  are  hung  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room : but  we  cannot  believe 
that  this  distribution  is  intended  to  be  permanent, 
for  this  great  work  by  Orcagna  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  that  system  of  theological  narra- 
tive in  Art  which  impressed — more  deeply  thau  any 
other  method  of  recital— the  public  mind  in  the 
middle  ages.  Here  is  a rehearsal  of  certain  of  (he 
great  truths  of  our  evangelical  faith  complete,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  devout  frequenters  of  the  Church  of 
San  Pietro  ; and  we  trust  that  when  an  opportunity 
serves,  that  the  whole  will  again  be  re-united  as  it 
stood  over  the  high  altar.  The  church  which  this 
great  work  adorned  was  destroyed  in  1783.  Orcagna 
painted  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  died  in  1376.  lie  was  the  son  of  the  Floren- 
tine sculptor  Cione : his  Christian  name  was  Andrea, 
and  the  surname  by  which  he  was  known,  Orcagna, 
or  more  correctly  Arcagno,  is  a corruption  of  Arca- 
guolo.  This  artist  was  a sculptor  as  well  as  a painter, 
and  his  name  is  associated  with  that  portion  of  the 
public  buildings  in  the  Piazza  del  Granduca  known 
as  the  Loggia  dell’  Orcagna,  or  dei  Lanzi. 

The  three  saints,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  St.  James  the  Greater,  by 
Spinello  Aretino,  exemplify  an  advance  on  the 
method  of  study  practised  by  Orcagua,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  three  heads  there  is  a diversity  of  character, 
each  impersonation  having  been  studied  from  the 
life.  The  draperies  are  as  effectively  painted  as 
they  were  centuries  after,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
treatment  of  each  figure  bespeaks  a closer  reference 
to  nature.  By  a glance  at  these  three  figures,  we 
learn  that  the  powers  of  Spinello  were  of  an  order 
to  vanquish  the  difficulties  which  had  opposed  the 
advance  of  those  who  preceded  him.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Jacopo  di  Casentino,  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  excelled  his  master. 
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The  large  altar-piece  by  Jacopo  di  Casentino  is  an 
extensive  gathering  of  incidents  from  the  “Golden 
Legend.”  There  are,  as  usual,  three  principal  divi- 
sions— the  centre  one  of  which  shows  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  raised  from  the  grave  by  the  Saviour  and 
a company  of  prophets  and  holy  men.  The  saint, 
now  an  old  man,  wears  that  ceremonial  vestment  of 
the  Catholic  Church  called  a chasuble.  The  figure 
being  raised  from  above  by  the  hands  being  drawn  up- 
wards, the  pose  of  the  figure  is  not  the  most  graceful ; 
and  the  lines  of  the  arms  aud  those  of  the  drapery 
yield  endless  repetitions,  in  triumphant  violation  of 
the  laws  of  composition.  Beneath  the  ascending 
figure  is  the  grave  from  which  he  has  beeu  raised, 
and  he  ascends  upon  a gilded  cloud,  as  the  figures 
above  rest  upon  clouds  also  gilded.  The  right-hand 
compartment  contains  four  saints — St.  Peter,  St. 
Romuald,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Jerome ; and  in  the 
left  are  St.  Bernard,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Scholastica,  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist ; the  figures  in  both  groups 
slauding  close  together.  Over  each  of  these  com- 
positions the  frame  forms  a Roman  arch,  within 
; which  is  laid  a dentated  sprig.  Each  of  these  arches 
supports  a supplementary  panel  sunk  in  its  frame. 
The  centre  subject  is  the  Trinity,  the  Father,  the 
Son  crucified,  and  the  descending  Dove.  The  two 
others  taken  together  illustrate  the  Annunciation,  as 
one  contains  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  the  other  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Above  the  principal  compartment,  in 
small  figures  aud  distributively,  is  the  narrative  of 
the  Saviour’s  triumph  over  death,  and  a direct  allusion 
to  the  Redemption.  In  the  centre  of  (he  predella 
we  see  St.  John  sleeping  in  the  island  of  Patmos ; 
the  two  lateral  incidents  being  St.  John  in  the  act  of 
baptizing,  aud  St.  John  in  the  cauldron  of  oil.  The 
frame  containing  this  work  has  lateral  columns 
pierced,  so  as  to  contain  numerous  medallions  and 
supplementary  figures  of  saints. 

Examined  as  a whole,  we  find  this  work  executed 
I still  under  the  regimen  of  the  Byzantine  school ; 
every  space  vacant  of  figures  being  filled  up  with 
gilding,  and  much  more  attention  being  given  to 
enrichment  than  natural  form.  The  hands  of  some 
of  the  principal  figures  are  ridiculously  small,  a fault 
which  by  any  of  those  early  painters  might  have 
been  obviated  by  a very  slight  inquiry  into  personal 
proportion,  but  the  rules  of  the  Byzantine  school 
placed  the  representation  of  the  human  form  as 
subordinate  to  gorgeous  ornament. 

The  amiable  Fra  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole  is  not  : 
represented  by  a picture  to  which  his  name  attaches,  | 
and  of  which  the  subject  is  the  Adoration  of  the  j 
Magi.  It  is  small,  aud  although  yet  brilliant,  not 
in  good  condition.  Angelico  da  Fiesole  was  a . 
brother  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mark,  at  Florcuce, 
and  it  is  there  where  some  of  his  noblest  works  I 
are  to  he  seen ; especially  a crucifix,  before  which 
a company  of  saints  are  worshipping — the  features 
of  whom  describe  a variety  of  emotions  with  an  in-  ) 
tensity  of  expression  far  beyond  the  essays  of  all 
who  had  gone  before  this  painter.  There  is  also  j 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Dffizj  a large  tabernacle,  on  I 
the  doors  of  which  are  saints  of  the  size  of  life — 
also  in  the  Louvre  a Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  at  ' 
which  is  present  a throng  of  saiuts  and  martyrs. 
The  name  of  this  eminent  painter  was  Giovanni 
Guido,  to  which  II  Beato  Angelico  was  prefixed  in 
token  of  his  purity  of  life.  He  might  have  lived 
in  the  world,  honoured  and  wealthy,  but  he  pre- 
ferred the  seclusion  of  the  house  of  St.  Mark,  where 
lie  practised  painting — not  for  money,  but  in  sincere 
devotion  to  the  Art. 

The  next  work  of  which  we  shall  speak  illustrates 
a “profane”  subject,  said  to  be  “The  Rape  of 
Helen,”  and  attributed  to  Bcnozzo  Gozzoli.  It  was 
formerly  ascribed  to  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  was 
then  called  “ The  Brides  of  Venice.”  The  theme 
and  the  painter  are,  therefore,  equally  uncertain.  It 
is  a small  composition,  in  which  appears  an  edifice 
something  like  the  portico  of  a Greek  temple,  within 
which  is  an  assemblage  of  women,  all  richly  attired 
in  the  costume  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  feeling 
of  the  picture  is  perhaps  rather  that  of  Benozzo,  but 
he  did  not  acquire  from  his  master,  Beato  Angelico, 
his  taste  for  subject-matter  of  this  kiud.  One  of 
the  women  is  borne  ofF  towards  a ship  that  is  moored 
in  a creek  by  one  of  the  men  wearing  scarlet  hose, 
while  a secoud  carries  ofF  another,  and  a third  within 
the  building  is  selecting  a lady  from  the  crowd 
of  beauties  assembled  therein.  On  the  left  there 
is  a group  of  men,  of  whom  one  wears  a suit  of 


armour,  mixed  plate  and  mail ; the  others  wear  the 
civil  costume  of  the  time,  but  all  are  armed.  The 
background  of  the  composition  consists  of  clitFs 
rising  immediately  from  the  water's  edge.  In 
these  days  it  causes  a smile  to  see  a Rape  of  Helen 
effected  by  gentlemen  in  hose  of  scarlet  and  parti- 
colour,  with  belted  tuuics  and  peaked  beavers ; hut 
if  this  be  really  the  subject,  who  are  the  other  gen- 
tlemen, who,  following  the  example  of  Paris,  are  also 
helping  themselves  to  ladies?  There  is  no  resist- 
ance; the  principal  figure— the  victim  of  him  in  the 
scarlet  hose — seems  to  say,  like  the  French  marquis, 
“Faites  comme  vous  voudrez,  mais  ne  me  chiffonuez 
pas ;”  and,  by  a mutual  arrangement,  the  dress  is 
tenderly  treated.  The  subject  cannot  be  “ The 
Brides  of  Venice,”  quoad  their  abstraction  from 
Venice,  because  the  scene  is  not  Venice ; but  it  may 
be  “The  Brides  of  Venice,”  as  to  their  rescue,  not- 
withstanding the  Greek  building  on  the  right. 

The  large  picture  by  Paolo  Uccello,  representing 
the  Battle  of  Saint  Egidio,  fought  in  1416,  presents 
on  the  left  an  advance  of  knights  armed  cap-a-pie  in 
suits  of  mixed  plate  and  mail ; there  are,  however, 
two  uncovered  heads — those  of  Carlo  Malatesta  and 
his  nephew  Galeazzo,  who  were  made  prisoners  at 
j the  battle.  The  armour  is  all  very  carefully  drawn, 
and  the  plates  have  been  overlaid  with  silver-leaf, 
j which,  where  necessary,  has  been  glazed  into  shade. 
The  pieces  of  mail  chain  armour  are  marvellously 
painted,  and  the  variously  patterned  helmets  and 
crests  distinguish  their  owners.  The  ground  is 
strewed  with  fragments  of  broken  lances  and  helmets, 
and  there  is  one  dead  man — a very  bold  essay  at 
foreshortening.  But  the  horses  are  the  least  satis- 
factory portion  of  the  picture,  inasmuch  as  they  all 
look  as  if  they  had  been  painted  from  bad  wooden 
models;  and  the  false  scale  of  shade  iu  the  drawing 
is  yet  more  prejudicial  to  the  effect.  The  sky  has 
become  green  and  dark.  The  appearance  of  the 
whole  is  exceedingly  heavy — the  figures  realize 
i James  I.’s  idea  of  men  in  panoply;  the  action 
of  the  horses  is  spiritless,  aud  the  lances  and  other 
weapons  are  ponderous  to  the  last  degree ; but, 

J nevertheless,  the  picture  is  an  interesting  curiosity. 
The  subjects  treated  by  Uccello  are  principally 
sacred,  the  execution,  therefore,  of  this  picture  is 
doubtless  due  to  a commission. 

The  altar-piece  by  Filippo  Lippi  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  centre  containing  the  Virgin  and 
the  Infant  Jesus.  Below,  are  two  angels,  one 
playing  the  guitar,  aud  the  other  the  violin.  On 
the  left  are  St.  Nicholas  of  Toleutino  and  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  ou  the  other  side  are  St.  Monica  and 
St.  Bartholomew.  There  is  by  the  same  master 
auother  picture,  also  a Madonna  and  Infant  Christ, 
painted  in  a manner  to  show  that  art  was  now 
emancipated  from  the  superstitions  by  which  it  had 
been  entrammelled : the  gilding,  which  was  a sub- 
stitute for  want  of  power,  is  now  dismissed,  and  wc 
find  perspective  advancing,  and  the  figures  relieved 
by  backgrounds  descriptive  of  locality.  By  some 
member  of  the  school  of  Lippi  there  are  two  pic- 
tures, formed  of  two  groups  of  figures — the  two 
saiuts,  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Evangelist,  and 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Augustine;  and  by  Filippino 
Lippi  there  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  anticipating 
very  much  of  the  technical  excellence  upon  which 
was  founded  the  reputation  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  successors.  Cosimo  Tura  is  but  little 
known  ; the  example,  however,  of  his  feeling  that  is 
numbered  in  the  list  of  these  acquisitions,  shows  that 
the  time  is  now  come  when  every  legitimate  means 
of  Art  will  be  made  available.  The  subject  is  an 
Entombment,  in  which  the  body  of  the  Saviour  is 
supported  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  John  the 
Baptist.  The  Madonna  and  Infant  by  Lorenzo  di 
Credi,  of  exquisite  finish,  evidences  the  tendency  to 
that  bulky  form  in  the  Infant  which  we  see  imitated 
by  other  painters,  and  even  hy  Raphael.  Nothing 
can  he  more  brilliant  than  the  two  heads  by 
Quintiu  Matsys  — the  Salvator  Mundi  and  the 
Virgin,  especially  the  latter;  and  not  less  beautiful, 
though  in  a different  manner,  is  the  so-called  por- 
trait of  Isotta  da  Rimini,  by  Piero  della  Frascesca. 
Of  these  last-named  works  we  shall  take  occasion 
to  speak  more  fully  in  a future  article  on  the  wants 
of  the  National  Gallery.  A genuine  Byzantine  speci- 
men, representing  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damianus,  by 
the  Priest  Emmanuel,  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
completes  the  list  of  new  pictures  lately  added  to 
the  national  collection. 


lias  mistaken  his  position.”  Again,  writing  of  one  of  three  pictures  in  the 
Academy  exhibition  of  1843,  “Prince  Arthur’s  Dream,”  we  said: — “This  is 
a remarkable  picture,  and  betokens  clearly  a degree  of  progress  in  its  author. 
We  arc  looking  to  him  anxiously  for  great  things.”  A canvas  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  sent  to  the  British  Institution  in  1844,  represented  an 
incident  in  the  poet’s  story  of  “ Prospero  and  Miranda,”  with  unaffected 
simplicity  and  originality. 

Leaving  for  a time  Spenser  and  Shakspere,  we  fiud  Mr.  Lc  Jeune,  in  1845, 
referring  to  the  pages  of  Scripture  for  subjects  : at  the  British  Institution  he 
exhibited  a scene  suggested  by  the  verse  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew — “But 
they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  tig-tree.”  It  is  not  a 
picture  of  uniform  excellence,  one  group  of  figures  showing  far  greater  defi- 


| ciency  of  power  in  conception  and  execution  than  the  others.  His  “ Ruth 
j and  Boaz,”  the  only  picture  he  sent  to  the  Academy,  is  a beaut  itul  and 
| graceful  composition,’ one  that  would  confer  honour  upon  a veteran  in  Art. 

' The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  another  work  exhibited  iu  the  Academy  the 
following  year,  the  title  of  which  was  supplied  by  a passage  from  the  book 
of  Samuel,- — “ Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  you  in 
scarlet.”  Ac.  The  composition,  drawing,  and  colouring  of  this  picture  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed,  while  the  feeling  or  sentiment  thrown  into  the  figures 
no  one  could  mistake,  it  was  so  obvious.  At  the  British  Institution,  in 
1847,  he  exhibited  “ Bassanio  choosing  the  Casket;”  “a  small  composition 
of  only  two  figures,  but  conceived  and  realized  with  the  most  exquisite 
feeling  and  masterly  power Of  this  little  picture  we  have,  in  a li.w 
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at  u re  endows  the  great  family  of  maukiud 
with  a diversity  of  gifts;  seldom,  however, 
allowing  many  to  be  accumulated  by  one  in- 
dividual, but  dispersing  them  wisely  and  bene- 
ficently among  her  favoured  children,  so  that 
each  may  enjoy  what  appears  to  be  his  rightful 
possession.  For  example,  it  is  rare  to  see  an 
artist  great  in  two  distinct  characters  or  quali- 
ties of  Art;  he  has  an  intuitive  perception  of 
what  nature  intended  to  make  him,  and  fol- 
lows, generally,  the  path  marked  out  for  him 
as  the  only  ouc  in  which  he  can  hope  to  be 
successful.  We  do  not  believe  that  Raffaelle 
could  have  painted  the  “Last  Judgment”  as 
Michael  Angelo  painted  it  on  the  wall  of  the  Sistiue  Chapel, 
nor  that  Michael  Angelo  could  have  produced  such  a picture  as 
Raffaellc’s  “ Transfiguration ;”  and,  to  come  down  to  our  own 
time,  no  one  would  expect  to  sec  a “ Village  Choir,”  like 
Webster’s,  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  nor  a picture 
like  “ Christ  Weeping  over  Jerusalem,”  from  the  pencil  of  Webster: 
the  artist-mind  has  limits  assigned  to  it  which  Nature  rarely  permits 
it  to  pass  in  its  operations. 

| When  such  a result  is  the  inevitable  consequeucc  of  uncontrollable 
laws,  and  is  almost  universally  felt  and  recognised,  it  would  appear 
to  be  useless  to  point  out  special  instances:  but  the  recollection  of  the  pictures 
painted  by  Mr.  Le  Jeune  forces  the  fact  so  strongly  upon  the  mind  that  we 
could  not  do  less  than  advert  to  it,  even  though  the  reference  is  to  an  absolute 
truism.  We  will  not  say  that  his  art  is  altogether  engrossed  by  his  love  of 
children,  but  they  certainly  occupy  a very  large  portion  of  his  ideas,  and,  there 


is  little  doubt,  form  the  most  numerous  class  of  models  iu  his  studio ; they 
are  the  most  pleasant  and  welcome  fancies  of  his  Art-dreams — the  beings  with 
whom  his  waking  thoughts  are  in  close  and  delightful  compauionship,  and  iu 
whom  he  constantly  discovers  something  “ever  changing,  ever  new.”  In 
looking  back,  however,  on  what  this  artist  has  produced,  we  shall  sec  that 
he  has  often,  like  Gulliver,  broken  away  from  the  cords  with  which  the 
Liliputians  have  tied  him  down,  and  has  found  other  scenes  and  other  models 
to  engage  his  pencil:  iu  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  this  was  especially' 
the  case. 

Henry  Le  Jeune  was  born  in  London,  in  1820  : his  name  would  favour  the 
idea  that  he  is  of  French  extraction  : possibly  this  may  be  the  case  : his  father, 
who  is  still  living,  and  his  brothers,  are  in  the  musical  profession.  Evincing 
at  an  early  age  an  earnest  desire  to  become  an  artist,  he  was  sent  to  study  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  1834  he  was  admitted  a student  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  obtained,  iu  succession,  four  silver  medals,  and  finally,  in 
1841,  the  “gold”  medal,  the  subject  of  the  picture  being  “Samson  bursting 
his  bonds.”  Writing  of  the  gold  medal  recalls  to  mind  an  observation  made 
to  us  not  very  long  since,  that  of  all  the  names  now  on  the  list  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  both  academicians  and  associates,  three  only,  those  of  Mr.  Maclise, 
Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Hook,  arc  mentioned  as  having  won  this  honour : we  believe 
this  to  be  a fact,  though  we  do  not  speak  with  absolute  certainty  ; if  it  be  so,  it  is 
singular,  yet  it  verifies  the  scriptural  declaration  that  “ the  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift.”  In  1845  Mr.  Le  Jeune  was  appointed  head-master  of  the  morning 
class  at  the  Government  School  of  Design,  which  he  resigned  in  1848  ; in  the 
latter  year  lie  was  nominated  to  the  euratorship  of  the  “ Painting  School”  of 
the  Academy,  which  now  includes  the  duty  of  instruction  in  painting.  This 
appointment  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Le  Jeune’s  first  picture,  exhibited  publicly,  appeared  at  the  Academy  in 
1840,  the  subject,  “Joseph  interpreting  the  Dream  of  Pharaoh’s  Butler;'’ 
but  the  earliest  of  his  works  in  our  recollection  was  that  which  gained  the 
prize  of  the  gold  medal,  the  " Samson”  just  referred  to:  this  was  sent  to  the 
British  Institution  iu  1842;  it  was  an  ambitious,  aud,  in  many  points,  a very 
meritorious  painting,  showing,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  more  of 
academic  study  than  of  original  conception  aud  treatment.  “Una  and  the 
Lion,”  a later  production,  we  presume,  but  exhibited  at  the  Academy  iu  the 
same  year,  1842,  manifested  maturer  powers,  and  elicited  from  us  the 
remark, — “ the  artist  takes  at  once  high  ground,  and  we  do  not  see  that  he 
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words,  to  observe  that  it  is  painted  in  a taste  which  few  living  painters 
could  evince such  was  our  record  after  seeing  it  in  the  gallery  in  Pall 
Mall.  At  the  Academy  in  the  same  year  hung  the  most  ambitious  work 
the  artist  had  hitherto  attempted,  the  “Liberation  of  the  Slaves:”  this  picture 
was  purchased  by  the  Priuce  Consort.  Mr.  Jeens  has  made  considerable 
progress  iu  his  engraving  from  it  for  our  series  of  “ Royal  Pictures,”  and  as 
we  hope  before  very  long  to  introduce  the  print  into  the  Art- Journal,  we 
postpone  any  comment  on  the  painting  till  the  engraving  is  published.  Mr. 
Le  Jeuue’s  contributions  to  the  British  Institution,  in  1 848,  were — “ Pan 
teaching  Apollo  and  a little  picture  entitled  “ Hush  !”  a young  mother  with 
her  infant  child  : the  latter  is  a gem  that  shows  the  highest  qualities  of  Art. 
To  the  Academy  he  contributed  “ Ferdinand  and  Miranda.” 

Of  his  two  pictures  iu  the  British  Institution  in  1849,  “Una,”  a small,  half- 
length  figure,  and  “ Ophelia,”  hanging  wreaths  upon  the  boughs,  the  latter 
pleases  us  most : it  is  more  freely  painted  than  the  majority  of  the  works  pro- 


duced by  the  artist  up  to  this  period.  “Lear  and  Cordelia,”  exhibited  the  same 
year  in  the  Academy,  is  a picture  of  great  excellence,  replete  with  tenderness 
and  filial  emotion. 

There  was  a beautiful  little  picture  by  Mr.  Le  Jeune  in  the  British  Institu- 
tion iu  1850  ; it  was  called  the  “ Hour-Glass,”  the  running  sands  of  which  were 
intensely  watched  by  two  children.  The  beads  of  the  children  are  most  forcibly 
painted,  and  the  composition  is  altogether  full  of  poetical  feeling.  In  the 
exhibition  of  the  Academy  that  year,  his  “ Martha  Reproved  ” presented  the 
scriptural  narrative  in  a style  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and  refined  taste  : 
wisely  rejecting  any  presumed  advantages  derivable  from  brilliant  colouring  aud 
auxiliary  introductions  to  give  interest  to  the  composition,  the  artist’s  aim  seems 
to  have  been  to  develop  iu  the  countenances  of  the  figures  the  expression  each 
would  be  expected  to  portray;  and  in  this  he  has  completely  succeeded. 
“ Blackberry  Gatherers  a boy  and  a girl — a small  painting  iu  the  Academy 
the  same  year,  is  a bright,  sunshiny  “ bit  ” of  nature,  very  carefully  finished. 


Another  work,  something  akin  to  this  in  style  and  subject,  was  exhibited  at 
the  British  Institution  in  1851  ; it  had  no  title  appended,  but  it  represents  a 
boy  half-stretched  on  a grassy  bank,  and  attempting  to  catch  a pair  of  butterflies, 
that  have  come  within  the  reach  of  the  hat  he  holds  in  his  hand:  it  is  admirably 
painted.  “Anglers”  and  “ Archers,”  a pair  of  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  that  year,  introduce  the  spectator  to  groups  of  children  occupied  as  expressed 
in  the  titles:  these  charming  little  works — so  true  aud  natural — have  been 
excellently  engraved  by  Mr.  Joubert,  and  are  consequently  well  known  to  the 
public.  A subject  of  far  more  elevated  character  was  hung  at  the  same  time — 
“ The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  a picture  manifesting  very  considerable  power  as 
regards  expression  and  feeling,  but  deficient  in  individuality,  and  restrained  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  figures.  A large  engraving,  by  Jackson,  has  been  pub- 
lished from  this  picture,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Lily  of  the  Field.” 

In  1852,  Mr.  Le  Jeune  sent  two  pictures  to  the  British  Institution ; one  he 
called  “ Rush  Gatherers :”  three  children  have  collected  a quantity  of  bull- 


rushes,  two  of  them  are  employed  iu  binding  their  water-side  “harvest  ” into  a 
sheaf,  while  the  third  stands  by,  holding  a single  rush  in  the  hand;  the  group  is 
arranged  and  painted  with  exceeding  taste  and  delicacy.  The  other  subject  was 
a “Lady  and  Child:”  it  forcibly  recalled  to  mind, by  its  sweetness  of  expression 
and  simplicity  of  composition,  some  of  the  pictures  that  Guido  and  other  Italian 
artists  of  that  school,  were  accustomed  to  paint.  His  contribution  to  the 
Academy  this  year  was  a scriptural  subject : it  bore  no  title,  or  rather  the  verses 
from  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark,  that  suggested  the  work,  took  the  place  of  a title 
— Christ’s  answer  to  the  rich  young  man,  who  asked,  “Master,  what  shall  I do 
to  inherit  eternal  life  ?”  The  interest  of  the  composition  rests  chiefly  with 
these  two  principal  figures ; but  there  are  others  introduced  with  much  skill 
aud  judgment,  to  carry  out  the  instructive  lesson  which  the  history  teaches. 
We  scarcely  remember  any  picture  by  this  artist  that  so  well  evidences  his 
power  as  a colourist : the  effects  are  produced  less  by  light  and  shade  than  by 
opposition  of  tints  combining  brilliancy  with  harmony. 
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face  is  Dutch,  and  the  feeling  of  the  picture  is  entirely  Rembrandt esque.  There 
is  no  straining  after  poetic  beauty,  it  is  a purely  natural  essay  ; the  llesh  is  soft, 
warm,  and  yielding,  and  the  expression  life-like  and  intelligent.”  “ Mary  Magda- 
len at  the  Sepulchre,”  and  “ On  the  Look-out,”  were  his  contributions  to  the 
Academy  this  year.  Regarding  the  pictures  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  wc 
prefer  the  latter,  it  is  so  unaffectedly  simple  and  truthful : the  subject  shows  a 
boy  and  girl  seated  on  a cannon  by  the  sea  side;  the  boy  holds  a small  tele- 
scope to  his  eye, — and  this  is  “On  the  Look-out.”  In  1S57,  he  sent  to  the 
British  Institution  a small  painting  of  Christ’s  agony  in  the  garden,  to  which 
lie  gave  the  title  of  “ Thy  will  be  done:”  it  is  a work  that  only  an  artist  of 
elevated  mind  could  have  produced.  “The  Vision  of  Queen  Katherine,”  from 
the  text  of  Shaksperc,  was  hung  at  the  Academy:  unquestionably  a clever 
picture,  yet  it  interested  us  less  perhaps  than  any  other  work  from  the  same 
hand. 

This  year  Mr.  Le  Jcuuc  was  again  unrepresented  at  the  British  Institution, 
but  at  the  Academy  he  had  “The  early  days  of  Timothy,”  and  “ Children 
gathering  Water-lilies,”  the  latter  engraved  on  this  page  : our  comments  on 
these  works  have  been  so  recent  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  again. 


The  enumeration  we  have  thus  giveu  of  the  pictures  by  this  artist  will, 
perhaps,  induce  some  of  our  readers  to  ask  why,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
remarks,  we  associated  his  art  so  especially  with  children,  seeing  that  very 
many  of  his  works  are  of  a different  character.  To  this  we  reply,  that  what- 
ever merits  his  other  pictures  possess,  his  real  strength  lies  in  his  representa- 
tions of  those  “small  folk:”  here  he  stands  without  au  equal  among  our  living 
school  of  artists,  for  truth,  beauty,  and  natural  expression  ; there  is  in  them— 
we  mean  the  children — nothing  commonplace  and  rude,  nor,  on  the  ^ other 
hand,  do  they  convey  the  idea  of  being  “dressed  up  for  their  portraits;  they 
arc  of  the  aristocracy  of  nature,  ere,  as  it  would  seem,  intercourse  with  the 
world  has  robbed  them  of  their  innocence  and  vulgarised  their  manners.  But 
in  all  that  Mr.  Le  .Teune  produces  there  is  abuudant  evidence  of  elevated 
sentiment,  refined  taste,  and  high  purpose,  resulting  from  a well-ordered  and 
accomplished  mind:  by  his  art  he  is  a sound,  eloquent,  and  most  interesting 
teacher  of  moral  and  religious  truths,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  our  respect 
and  esteem.  Moreover,  apart  from  the  subject-matter  of  his  works,  he  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with,  and  practises,  those  principles  on  which  good 
Art  is  based,  aud  which  alone  constitute  its  true  value. 


THE  ART- 


Thc  “ Spirit’s  Blight  ” is  the  title  given  to  a small  picture  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution  in  the  following  year.  “ Infant  l’rayer,”  and  a “ Scene 
in  a Green  Lane,”  were  hung  at  the  Academy  in  1853  ; both  unpretending  i 
works,  but  of  a character  to  render  them  valuable  and  pleasing  additions  to  any  j 
cabinet  collection. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Le  Jeune  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  only,  to  which  he  j 
sent  two  pictures  : one,  “The  Plough,”  engraved  on  a preceding  page.  AVe  ; 
can  offer  no  other  remarks  on  this  charmingly  playful  and  truthful  design  than  j 
those  wc  wrote  after  seeing  it  at  the  Academy : — “The  manner  in  which  this  t 
artist  paints  children  is  unique.  The  plough  is  a forked  branch  of  a tree,  which  | 
is  held  by  one  little  fellow,  as  ploughman,  while  two  other  children,  a boy  and 
girl,  draw  it  along  as  horses.  In  the  features  of  these  children  there  is  a 
refined  and  elevated  sentiment  that  is  by  no  means  of  the  every-day  world. 
Their  amusement  is  that  of  childreu  as  they  are  ever  before  us,  and  their  dress 
is  humble,  but  there  is  yet  a tone  in  them  which  separates  them  from  their 
play.  The  picture  in  colour  aud  feeling  is  most  felicitous.”  How  scientifically 
the  ploughboy  holds  his  implement,  as  if  he  had  served  au  apprenticeship  on  j 
the  farm,  his  hair  streaming  back,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  “team  ” 
has  descended  the  slope,  turning  up  the  grass,  but  not  the  clods : that,  sturdy 
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young  horse,  too,  on  the  near  side, how  bravely  he  “clings  to  his  collar,”  as  the 
learned  in  those  matters  say,  pulling  with  all  his  infantine  strength,  while  his 
more  delicate  companion  “in  harness,”  who  appears  not  thoroughly  broken 
in  yet,  is  a willing,  but  somewhat  wild,  worker — one  whom  the  plougher 
evidently  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  in  a straight  line.  A very  different  subject  is 
the  other  picture  of  this  date — “ Christ  blessing  little  Children,”  a subject  that 
always  seems  to  provoke  comparison  ; yet  Mr.  Le  Jcune’s  composition  will  stand 
the  test  of  anything  of  a similar  character,  so  far  as  wc  know,  that  could  be 
brought  into  competition  with  it. 

“ See  saw  ” — another  of  those  representations  of  child  life  which  this  painter 
always  renders  so  captivating — was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1855.  It  is 
painted  to  a lower  “key”  of  colour  than  is  usual  with  him,  but  loses  nothing 
in  value  on  such  account : it  is  a sweet  little  picture.  This,  and  several  other 
pictures  by  Mr.  Le  Jeune,  “ The  Bulrush  Gatherers,”  the  “ Plough,”  “ On 
the  Look-out,”  with  some  that  have  not  been  publicly  exhibited,  arc  in  the 
possession  of  Alfred  Brooks,  Esq.,  Finchley. 

Between  1853  and  185C  Mr.  Le  Jeune  was  absent  from  the  British  Institu- 
tion : in  the  latter  year,  however,  he  sent  “ Little  Grctchen,”  the  name  given  to 
a young  child,  represented  half-length,  sitting  with  a book  on  her  knee.  “ The 
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TOMBS  OF  ENGLISH  ARTISTS. 

No.  8. — RICHARD  COSWAY,  R.A. 

Ancient  Aiit  seems  to  have  known  no  such  persons 
as  “ fashionable  painters:”  men  followed  Art  then 
because  they  felt  their  genius  impel  them  to  the 
course ; and  they  were  rewarded  by  fame  or  fortune, 
as  their  works  compelled  patrons  to  reverence  the 
talent  they  displayed.  Their  genius  made  the  laws 
which  all  others  have  followed : and  how  powerful 
they  were  in  their  strength  of  mind,  and  pure  inde- 
pendence of  action,  our  museums  and  galleries  of 
Art  can  show.  “ Fashionable  ” artists,  butterllies  of 
an  era,  are  of  a totally  different  genus ; called  into 
practice  by  the  sickly  taste  of  over-refinement,  they 
trim  nature  as  a Dutch  gardener  does  his  trees,  with 
a foolish  notion  of  improving  her ; yet  although 
their  errors  often  are  solely  on  the  side  of  elegance, 
they  are  offensive  to  educated  tastes  by  au  exaggera- 
tion  of  refinement  and  beauty,  and  their  works  con- 
sequently do  not  possess  the  vigour  and  vitality  which 
can  carry  them  beyond  the  patronage  of  their  own  day. 

Cosway,  with  much  ability,  and  with  a host  of 
friends  among  the  titled  and  wealthy — commanding 
the  highest  prices,  and  liviug  as  luxuriously  as  a 
prince,  is  already  more  than  half  forgotten.  A 
refiued  draughtsman,  and  a patient  manipulator,  his 
works  suited  the  boudoir  of  the  beauty,  or  the 
cabinet  of  the  dilettanti ; but  the  people  of  this 
world  are  fashioned  in  a rougher  mould,  and  the 
“faultless  monsters”  of  the  pencil,  with  their  con- 
ventional prettiness,  must  endure  the  fate  of  other 
“Cynthias  of  the  minute;”  they  are  to  Art  what  the 
rhymes  of  a “Rosa  Matilda”  are  to  poetry — insipi- 
dity is  the  most  fatal  quality  in  either  art ; the 
errors  of  power  are  more  readily  forgiven  by  the 
world  than  those  of  weakness.  Between  Barry  and 
Cosway  how  great  is  the  distance ; yet  the  former 
starved  over  his  great  works,  while  the  latter  lived 
nobly  on  his  little  ones.  They  pass  from  the  scene 
of  their  trials  or  their  pleasures,  and  an  unbiassed 
justice  reverses  the  doom  under  which  they  lived. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  Cosway’s 
talent  is  here  denied — he  had  much  ; but  he  had  not 
that  higher  gift  of  genius  that  will  give  enduring 
fame  to  an  artist’s  work  after  his  death,  though  it 
obtain  for  him  friends  and  fortune  during  his  life. 
These  remarks  more  naturally  arise  when  speaking 
of  him,  because  his  position  was  so  eminently  above 
other  and  greater  English  artists.  His  career  was  a 
remarkable  one,  and  might  have  secured  enduring 
fame  had  he  been  less  self-satisfied,  and  less  under 
the  influence  of  the  false  “ refinements  ” of  a taste 
that  strove  to  “throw  a perfume  o’er  the  violet.” 
Brought  up  in  Devonshire,  he  seems  to  have  led  the 
life  of  au  ordinary  country  lad ; neglecting  the  teach- 
ing of  his  father,  a schoolmaster  at  Tiverton  (where 
Richard  was  born  in  1740),  and  taking  to  drawing 
at  all  opportunities,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  had  shown  so  much  ability  that  he 
was  placed  uuder  Hudson,  the  master  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  a rich  uncle 
until  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  employment,  which 
soon  came,  for  his  drawings  were  always  possessed  of 
that  refinement  of  cldar' osenro  and  minuteness  of 
finish  that  chiefly  delight  the  half-educated  patrons 
of  Art.  He  was  employed  to  make  drawings  of 
heads  for  shops,  fancy  miniatures,  subjects  for 
snuff-boxes,  for  the  jewellers ; “ and,”  says  J.  T. 
Smith,  “ from  the  money  he  gained,  and  the  gaiety  of 
the  company  he  kept,  he  rose  from  one  of  the  dirtiest 
of  boys  to  one  of  the  smartest  of  men.” 

Life  was  henceforth  one  long  success  to  him.  lie 
studied  no  more  of  Art  than  would  enable  him  to 
please  the  tastes  of  his  patrons,  and  they  came  in 
never-ceasing  succession.  Wealth  followed  rapidly  to 
the  courtly  artist,  and  he  spent  it  lavishly  on  his 
establishment,  which  soon  rivalled  that  of  a noble- 
man. He  delighted  in  dress  to  an  extent  that  made 
him  the  subject  of  caricature.*  Smith  has  left  us 
his  remembrance  of  Cosway,  “ full  dressed,  in  his 
sword  and  bag,  with  a small  three-cornered  hat  on  the 

* The  best  of  these  were  drawn  by  Dighton,  engraved 
in  mezzotinto  by  Earlom,  and  published  by  Bowles  and 
Carver,  then  the  most  popular  print-publishers.  It  is 
called  “ The  Macaroni  Painter,"  and  represents  Cosway  in 
the  most  fashionable  costume  of  the  day,  as  worn  by  that 
class  of  fops  then  called  “ Macaronis"  (from  a style  of 
dress  imported  by  a silly  English  nobleman  from  Italy), 
employed  on  the  portrait  of  another  fop  even  more  extra- 
vagantly dressed. 


top  of  his  powdered  toupee,  and  a mulberry  silk  coat 
profusely  embroidered  with  scarlet  strawberries.” 
Ilis  marriage  with  a lady  born  in  Italy  * increased 
his  taste  for  display;  for  she  gave  large  parties, 
to  which  the  uobility  and  the  heir-apparent  came. 
She  was  herself  an  excellent  artist,  on  a par  with  her 
husband,  and,  like  him,  attached  solely  to  the  ex- 
treme refinements  of  Art.  Their  house  is  described 


as  most  luxuriously  furnished,  overloaded  with  buhl 
and  marqueterie,  carpeted  and  hung  with  the  best 
products  from  the  looms  of  Persia  and  l'ranee ; 
sculpture,  bronzes,  china,  and  choice  articles  of  vertu 
crowded  the  tables  and  cabinets.  At  this  time  he 
lived  at  the  corner  of  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street, 
in  what  was  then  considered  one  of  the  best  London 
To  give  effect  to  the  entrance  to  this 


mansions. 
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stately  group  of  houses,  the  architect  had  placed  Co3way  was  not  happy  in  all  his  splendour.  He 
figures  of  lious  on  each  side  of  the  street. ; this  gave  felt  the  sneers  of  his  brother  artists,  who,  possessing 
occasion  to  some  wicked  wit  to  draw  an  unpleasant  ! much  greater  ability,  never  secured  a tithe  of  his 
comparison  between  the  painter  inside,  and  the  lion  1 patronage.  As  he  grew  older,  he  became  querulous, 
outside  his  residence,  in  these  rhymes  : — and  his  vanity  increased  so  greatly  that  he  reported 

i imaginary  conversations  he  fancied  he  held  with  the 

i »;  °W;  came  to  compliment  his  genius. 
Hut  here  the  old  custom  reversed  is  seen,  He  desired  to  be  buried  with  Rubens,  at  Antwerp, 

For  the  lion’s  without,  and  (he  monkey  s wUliin."  | as  the  only  artist  in  talent  and  princely  tastes 
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worthy  to  be  his  fellow  in  the  grave;  but  fate  ' widow,  who  soon  afterwards  left  England  for  her 
ordered  otherwise,  and  he  lies  in  the  vaults  of  Mary-  native  Italy.  The  sculpture  represents  a medallion 
le-bone  Church.  His  death  occurred  in  1821,  while  of  Cosway,  surrounded  by  figures  of  genii,  emblematic 
taking  a drive  in  a carriage,  in  his  eightieth  year,  of  Art,  Taste,  and  Genius,  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
A monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  lines  beneath : — 


* Her  maiden  name  was  Maria  Hadlield,  and  her  parents  . 
were  English  hotelkeepers,  who  had  become  wealthy.  On 
the  death  of  her  father,  her  mother  returned  to  England, 
and  introduced  her  daughter  to  Angelica  Kauffman,  and  ■ 
thus  she  became  known  to  Cosway  ; at  his  death  she  re- 
turned to  Italy,  and  kept  a ladies’  school  at  Lodi. 


11  Art  weeps,  Taste  mourns,  and  Genius  drops  the  tear, 
O’er  him  so  long  they  loved,  who  slumbers  here. 
While  colours  last,  and  time  allows  to  give 
The  all-resembling  grace,  his  name  shall  live." 

F.  W.  Fairiiolt. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 


OBJECTS  OF  DECORATIVE  ART  SUGGESTIVE  TO 
DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

In  resuming  our  illustrations  of  works  in  this  not 
less  important  than  popular  collection,  the  engrav- 
ings first  in  order  are  of  glass  ware,  of  which  a very 


numerous  and  complete  series  has  been  brought  to- 
gether at  South  Kensington;  the  nucleus  of  this, 
as  of  so  many  other  sections,  having  been  furnished 
by  acquisitions  from  the  Bernal  sale.  The  glass 
goblet  in  the  centre  of  the  first  cut  is  of  French 
origin,  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI.  ; the  ornamenta- 
tion engraved  or  cut.  The  other  two  are  of  earlier 
date,  and  probably  of  old  Bohemian  work,  and  are 


H 


admirable  specimens  of  the  florid  style  of  cutting 
of  the  early  eighteenth-century  German  glass.  The 
three  next  in  order  belong  to  a different  school  and 
period  ; these  were  fabricated  in  the  world-renowned 
workshops  of  Murnno,  as  were  likewise  the  three 


following  specimens.  The  piece  on  the  left,  with  a 
diamond-moulded  bowl,  and  twisted,  involuted  stem, 
is  the  most  modern  of  the  scries  of  Venetian  glasses  ; 
it  is  certainly  not  older  than  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  more  probably  belongs  to 


the  succeeding  century:  it  is  of  elegant  and  taste- 
ful design,  very  suitable  for  modern  reproduction 
as  a champagne  glass,  the  width  of  the  cord  pat- 
tern in  the  stem  rendering  it  a convenient  glass 
to  hold.  The  large  bowl,  or  tazza,  in  the  centre. 


and  the  one  beneath,  of  very  similar  design,  are  of 
a much  earlier  period,  and  arc  characteristic  types 
of  a numerous  class ; they  date  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  use  of  these  bowls  is  not  very 


obvious ; very  possibly,  however,  they  were  “ frut- 
tierc,”  or  centrepieces  for  dessert : both  these  spe- 
cimens are  enriched  with  gilding  and  enamelled 
ornaments,  the  latter  consisting  of  a scalc-work 
pattern,  and  small  beads  or  dots  of  vari-coloured 


enamel,  intended  to  imitate  jewels.  The  small 
globular  vessel,  on  the  right  of  the  upper  bowl,  is 
of  dark  purple  glass,  enriched  with  a bold  and 
elegantly  designed  band  of  scroll  foliage  in  white 
enamel : the  cover  of  this  piece  is  in  chased  silver. 


This  exquisite  and  most  valuable  specimen  is  also 
of  early  date,  perhaps  before  1500.  Of  the  small 
pieces  in  the  lower  cut,  the  one  on  the  right  is  probably 
a rose-water  sprinkler ; it  is  liuely  decorated  with 
enamelled  ornamentation.  The  small  low  goblet  is 
likewise  a good  specimen  of  the  peculiar  style  of 
enamel  decoration  in  use  at  Murano  during  the 
Quatre  and  Cinque-cento  period.  The  gilded  and 


m 


jewelled  ornaments  are  here  seen  very  characteristi- 
cally applied.  Our  next  illustration  is  of  an  ancient 
ivory  comb,  probably  intended  as  a present : it  is 
believed  to  be  of  Indian  work,  most  likely  of  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  and  a Dutch  or 
Portuguese  importation  to  Europe.  The  elegant 
interlaced  pattern  offers  a valuable  motive  for  re- 
production ; and  it  is  not  a little  singular  that  it 


very  closely  resembles  in  character  the  interlaced 
knot-work  seen  in  the  next  engraving,  which  is 
nevertheless  of  an  entirely  different  period  and 
origin.  The  latter  cut  represents  the  end  of  a carved 
and  painted  wooden  box  of  Byzantine  Greek  work, 
dating  as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 
The  analogy  alluded  to,  however,  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  it  is  considered  that  Byzantine  Art  was 


radically  tinged  with  an  oriental  bias,  and  that  in 
the  East  decorative  motives  have  a prescriptive  per- 
manency, giving  them  currency  for  centuries.  The 
box  in  question  is  represented  geometrically  in  three 
different  views : first  the  end  view  already  alluded 
to,  next  the  lid  or  cover,  which  is  slightly  raised, 
as  will  be  best  shown  by  the  third  view,  a side 
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flanking  a species  of  lice  is  another  example  of  pre- 
scription in  oriental  Art : this  singular  type,  which 
had  originally  a symbolical  meaning,  is  first  seen  in 
the  ancient  Babylonian  sculptures  ; it  is  the  one  cha- 
racteristic representation  of  Sarranian  Art,  and  was  , 


evidently  continued  in  the  East  for  centuries  after 
its  original  signification  had  been  lost  sight  of. 

The  mirror  represented  beneath  is  entirely  in 
plate  glass,  including  the  frame  or  border,  and 
ornamental  pediment ; it  is  of  Venetian  seventeenth- 


elevation.  It  was  formerly  in  the  well-known  col- 
lection of  M.  Leven,  of  Cologne,  and  probably  was 
originally  deposited  as  a receptacle  for  relics  in 
some  one  of  the  numerous  churches  of  that  city  : 
it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  in  wood 


now  extant,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  in  extraordinary 
preservation.  The  ornaments  are  carved  with  great 
precision  in  low  relief,  and  elaborately  pricked  out 
in  colours  and  gilding,  the  original  tints  of  which 
may  still  be  well  discerned.  The  grotesque  animals 


century  work,  and  is  a very  chaste  and  elegant 
specimen  of  its  kind.  Here,  again,  is  a valuable 
hint  for  modern  adaptation  ; mirrors  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  of  a highly  decorative  character,  the  pris- 
matic hues  reflected  from  the  numerous  angles  and 


polished  faces  of  the  glass  varying,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  with  every  change  of  position  of 
the  spectator.  Of  the  two  Venetian  drinking  glasses 
next  engraved,  the  one  on  the  right  is  a most  im- 


portant specimen  of  a fifteenth-century  Venetian 
enamelled  gift— a marriage  glass  ; the  glass  itself  is 
dark  green,  and  the  ornamentation  in  gold  and 
enamels. 


The  coffer  beneath  was  probably  also  originally 
intended  as  a wedding  present;  it  is  of  Italian 
fifteenth-century  work,  in  bone,  the  cover  inlaid 
with  a mosaic  of  dark  wood.  The  last  cut  in  the 
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page  shows  a quaint  and  simple  model  of  a Flemish  ' embroidered  pattern  of  the  seat  or  cushion  cover  is 
sixteenth-century  chair ; and  on  the  next  leaf  the  drawn  geometrically;  the  design  is  executed  in 


style  exhibited  in  this  fragment  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  it  to  be  of  Italian  work,  were  it  not  known 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  Abbey  of  Tongerloo, 
in  Flanders  ; it  is,  however,  doubtless  the  work  of 
one  of  the  early  Italianised  Flemings  of  the  Bernard 
van  Orley  school. 

Our  series  is  now  for  the  present  concluded : it 
is  hoped  that  the  increased  publicity  given  to  so 
many  admirable  specimens  of  Art,  by  their  repro- 
duction in  our  columns,  will  induce  our  readers  to 
pay  more  frequent  visits  to  the  very  remarkable 
collection  of  which  the  originals  form  part.  It  had 
been  long  a reproach  to  this  country  that  we  had 
no  national  collection  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Hotel  dc  (Jinny  in  Paris,  the  Green  Vaults  at 
Dresden,  the  Kemst  Kammer  at  Berlin,  &c.  Now, 
however,  this  reproach  can  be  no  longer  urged ; 
indeed,  so  vigorously  and  successfully  has  the  work 
of  forming  the  South  Kensington  collection  pro- 
ceeded, that  it  is  now  doubtful  if — in  real  import- 
ance to  the  Art-student  or  the  manufacturer,  or 
indeed  in  the  actual  extent  and  variety  of  its 
acquisitions — this,  the  newest  of  our  uational  Art- 
collections,  is  not  already  entitled  to  a first  rank 
amongst  the  museums  of  Europe. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF 

ALEXANDER  ANDERSON,  M.D. 


[We  have  received  from  a valued  correspondent  in  New 
York  (11.  J.  Lossing,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  “Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,"  and  other  works) 
the  following  interesting  memoir  of  a veteran  in  Art — 
the  pioneer  in  whose  step;  so  many  gifted  men  have  fol- 
lowed ; it  will  he  read  by  many,  in  the  Old  World  as  well 
as  in  the  New.  with  much  interest,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a contribution  to  the  Art-history  of  America  of  no  in- 
considerable importance.  The  Arts  have  indeed  made 
very  great  advances  in  the  United  States  since  this 
veteran  commenced  his  career;  happily,  he  is  living 
to  witness  the  progress  his  country  lias  made,  not  only 
in  the  comparatively  subordinate  art  of  the  engraver, 
but  in  that  of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter.  The  artists 
of  America  arc  assuming  a position  of  entire  equality 
witli  their  brethren  in  Europe:  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  generation  which  is  to  succeed  such  labourers 
as  Dr.  Anderson,  will  have  their  full  share  of  glory  in 
the  triumphs  of  their  countrymen.  A time  will  come— 
perhaps  is  already  come — when  the  artist,  whose  name 
now  honours  our  pages,  will  be  classed  among  that  of 
the  worthies  who  have  made  a country  great.] 


oblique  work  and  silk  cord,  on  a ground  of  crimson  I in  silver,  the  engraving  being  of  the  full  size  of  the 
velvet.  AVc  have  next  a medallion  iu  high  relief,  | original  object ; it  is  a fine  specimen  of  German 


cast  and  chiseled  work,  and  is  known  to  he  from  ! 
the  hand  of  a celebrated  old  German  medallist  and 


goldsmith,  Heinrich  Reitz,  of  Leipsie,  who  flourished 
during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 


The  purity  of 


Alexander  Anderson,  M.D.,  the  pioneer  engraver 
on  wood  in  America, — indeed,  the  virtual  inveutor 
of  the  art  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, — is  yet  with 
us,  full  of  physical  and  mental  vigour-,  and  engaged 
daily  in  his  vocation  as  an  engraver,  by  which  for 
almost  three  score  and  ten  years  he  has  earned  his 
bread.  His  name  has  been  familiar  to  booksellers 
and  readers  iu  the  United  States  from  the  com- 
menccmeut  of  the  present  century ; and  the  myste- 
rious little  monogram  “A. A.”  in  the  corners  of 
woodcuts  in  educational  books  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  millions  of  children  in  school-rooms  and 
at  firesides,  many  of  whom  have  been,  and  many 
more  arc  now,  great  in  their  countrymen’s  esteem. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  boru  near  Beckman’s  Slip, 
in  New  York,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1775,  two  days 
after  the  first  llames  of  the  old  war  for  American 
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is 


1 


independence  were  kiudled  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
His  father,  a native  of  Scotland,  and  differing  in 
politics  from  most  of  his  countrymen  in  America, 
was  theu  the  printer  of  a republican  newspaper 
called  The  Constitutional  Gazette , and  continued  to 
publish  it  in  opposition  to  the  ministerial  papers  of 
ltivingtou  and  Gaine,  until  the  autumn  of  1776, 
when  the  British  army  took  possession  of  New 
York  city.  The  “rebel  printer”  was  then  com- 
pelled to  fly  with  his  press,  his  types,  and  his  books, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  lost  on  the  way  before  lie 
reached  a place  of  absolute  safety  in  Connecticut. 

From  his  earliest  years,  Alexander  evinced  a love 
for  Art,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  began  to 
use  the  graver  for  his  own  amusement.  lie  was  a 
timid  lad,  and  gained  by  stealth  aud  silent  obser- 
vation what  others  acquire  by  asking  questions.  lie 
learned  the  manner  of  using  the  engraver’s  imple- 
ments by  peeping  into  the  shop  windows  of  silver- 
smiths when  they  were  lettering  spoons  and  other 
articles  ; and  he  procured  copper  for  engraving  by 
having  cents  rolled  out  into  thin  plates.  General 
science  was  also  very  attractive  to  his  young  mind, 
and  especially  that  branch  which  explains  the  eco- 
nomy of  man’s  physical  life.  Some  of  his  earliest 
efforts  in  Art  were  in  making  copies  of  anatomical 
figures  from  medical  hooks.  Perceiving  this  pro- 
clivity, and  rather  deprecating  the  lad’s  manifest 
love  of  Art,  his  father  allowed  him  to  prepare  for 
the  profession  of  a physician  ; and  in  May,  1796,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Physic,  from  the  medical  faculty  of 
Columbia  College,  in  New  York. 

The  subject  of  his  inaugural  dissertation,  on  that 
occasion,  was  Chronic  Mania,  and  the  theories  and 
opiuions  he  presented  concerning  its  causes  and  cure 
have  long  been  established  facts  in  medical  science. 

At  the  age  of  about  seventeen  years,  soon  after 
he  commenced  his  medical  studies,  young  Anderson, 
who  had  made  rapid  advances  iu  Art,  considering 
his  opportunities,  was  employed  by  William  Durcll, 
a bookseller,  to  copy  the  illustrations  of  the  popular 
little  work,  well  known  to  English  readers,  called 
“The  Looking  Glass.”  Those  illustrations  were 
made  by  Bewick,  the  father  of  modern  wood  en- 
graving. Up  to  this  time  Alexander’s  engravings 
for  newspapers  had  been  on  type  metal,  and  he  had 
no  idea  that  wood  was  used  for  the  purpose.  When 
he  had  completed  about  half  the  illustrations,  he 
was  informed  that  Bewick’s  pictures  were  engraved 
on  box-wood.  He  immediately  procured  some,  in- 
veuted  proper  tools,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  he  found 
lhat  material  more  agreeable  to  work  upon,  and 
more  easily  managed,  than  type  metal.  Two  of 
these  wood  blocks,  the  first  ever  engraved  in 
America,  arc  in  my  possession,  somewhat  worn  by 
use,  electrotypes  of  which  are  herewith  communi- 


Anderson’s  family  all  died,  and  he  made  a voyage 
to  the  West  Iudies  to  visit  his  paternal  uncle,  Alex- 
ander Anderson,  who  was  the  king’s  botanist  at  St. 


cated.  The  first,  representing  a beggar  at  a door, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  little  story  in  “ The  Looking 
Glass,”  entitled  “ The  Destructive  Consequences  of 
Dissipation  and  Luxury.”  The  second  illustrates 
a part  of  the  story  of  “ William  aud  Amelia.” 

At  the  commencement  of  his  practice  of  medicine, 
Dr.  Anderson  drew'  and  engraved  on  wood,  in  an 
admirable  manner,  a full-length  human  skeleton 
from  Albinus’s  “ Anatomy,”  which  he  enlarged  to 
the  length  of  three  feet.  This,  I believe,  is  the 
largest  fine  and  carefully  elaborated  engraving  on 
wood  ever  attempted,  aud  has  never  been  excelled 
in  accuracy  of  drawing  and  characteristic  execution. 

When  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  Dr. 


Vincent.  On  his  return  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
medical  profession,  and  devote  himself  to  engraving, 
for  which  lie  had  conceived  an  irrepressible  passion. 
At  that  time  John  Roberts,  an  eccentric  Scotch 
artist,  who  painted  miniatures,  etched  and  engraved 
on  copper,  was  a clever  musician  and  mathematician, 
and  a competent  draughtsman,  was  in  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Anderson  placed  himself  under  his  instruc- 
tion. His  preference  was  for  wood  engraving,  but 
with  Roberts  he  soon  became  proficient  as  an  en- 
graver on  copper.  That  proficiency  is  well  attested 
by  the  frontispiece  to  Robertson’s  “ History  of 
Charles  V.,”  and  a portrait  of  Francis  I.,  which  he 
engraved,  and  which  were  published  in  that  work 
in  New  York,  by  Hopkins,  iu  the  year  1800.  But 
he  did  not  remain  long  with  Roberts  because  of  his 
irregularities;  that  artist’s  intemperance  compelling 
Dr.  Anderson  to  give  up  the  advantages  he  might 
have  derived  from  his  practical  instructions. 

Soon  after  leaving  Roberts,  Dr.  Anderson  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  engraver,  and  up  to  the  year 
1820  he  used  both  wood  and  metal,  as  occasions  re- 
quired. He  illustrated  one  of  the  earlier  editions 
of  Webster’s  “ Spelling  Book,”  which  for  more  than 
fifty  years  has  been  the  leading  elementary  book  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  L'nited  States.  It  still 
has  an  enormous  sale,  amounting  to  almost  a million 
a year ; and  very  recently  a more  fully  illustrated 
edition  has  been  published,  the  engravings  having 
been  executed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  from  drawings  by 
Morgan,  one  of  his  early  pupils,  who  is  uow  about 
seventy-five  years  of  age. 

During  his  long  and  busy  life,  Dr.  Anderson  has 
engraved  many  thousands  of  subjects.  Fifty  years 
ago  he  engraved  on  wood  sixty  or  seventy  illustra- 
tions for  an  American  edition  of  Bell’s  “Anatomy,” 
which  he  copied  from  the  originals  etched  by  Bell 
himself.  Ten  years  earlier  he  executed  several  large 
copper-plates  for  Josephus’s  history.  His  last  en- 
graving on  copper  was  made  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago,  to  illustrate  a quarto  Bible.  The 
subject  was  “The  Last  Supper,”  from  an  English 
design.  Since  then  he  has  engraved  on  wood  ex- 
clusively, and  has  found  continual  employment 
until  the  present  hour.  Within  the  past  three  or 
four  years  he  has  engraved  for  Cooledge  and  Brother, 
the  publishers  of  Webster’s  “ Spelling  Book,”  forty 
octavo  and  forty  smaller  illustrations  of  Shakspere’s 
Plays,  from  original  designs.  They  arc  executed  in 
the  substantial  and  characteristic  style  of  the  best 
Euglish  woodcuts  thirty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
In  person  he  is  a little  below  the  medium  height, 
rather  thick  set,  and  has  a countenance  full  of  beue- 
volence  and  kindly  feeling.  lie  is  extremely  regular 
and  temperate  in  his  habits,  genial  in  thought  and 
conversation,  and  uucommoply  modest  and  retiring. 
He  consented  to  engrave  his  own  portrait,  and 
place  his  name  upon  it,  only  as  a special  favour  to 
the  writer,  because  it  seemed  to  him  like  egotism,  a 
quality  that  never  found  a congenial  resting-place 
in  his  character.  The  likeness  is  excellent,  aud  in 
the  three  pictures  that  illustrate  this  brief  memoir 
the  reader  sees  a specimen  of  the  earliest  and  latest 
productions  of  the  American  pioneer  wood  engraver, 
having  au  interval  of  more  than  sixty-five  years. 

B.  J.  L. 

New  York. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  FARM  AT  LACKEN. 

Rubcus,  Tainter.  A.  Willmore,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  4 ft.  2|  in.  by  2 ft.  10  in. 

Few,  if  any,  artists,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
have  left  behind  them  so  many  and  such  diversified 
proofs  of  their  genius  ns  llnbcns — “ the  consummate 
painter,  the  enlightened  scholar,  the  skilful  diploma- 
tist, and  the  accomplished  man  of  the  world  he 
painted  history,  portraits,  landscapes,  animals,  fruit, 
and  flowers ; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  in 
which  he  most  excelled.  In  the  nine  pictures  by 
him  that  form  so  noble  a feature  in  our  national 
collection,  arc  examples  of  these  respective  sections 
of  Art,  either  as  primary  subjects  themselves,  or  as 
accessories  in  compositions  of  another  character, 
which  evidence  the  variety  and  fulness  of  his'powers. 
Born  of  parents  who  were  in  a position  to  afford 
him  every  educational  advantage,  and  who  were  able, 
personally,  to  mould  his  taste  and  direct  his  mental 
pursuits — introduced  at  an  carly^age  into  the  society 
and  service  of  the  Flemish  aristocracy,  it  is  almost  a 
wonder  that  the  world  should  ever  have  known  him 
but  as  a distinguished  cavalier  or  burgomaster,  ably 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  office  : in  the  former  of  these 
characters  his  merits  are  almost  forgotten ; they 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  glory  which  surrounds 
his  name  as  a great  artist. 

“ From  his  birth,”  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
“ Rubens  evinced  a lively,  elevated,  and  universal 
genius;  and  he  had  enriched  his  mind  with  an  ex- 
tensive and  intimate  acquaintance  with  history, 
poetiy,  and  the  belles  leitres.  With  the  possession 
of  such  resources,  he  invented  with  facility  ; and  his 
incessant  practice  gave  him  an  unexampled  dexterity 
of  execution.  Of  the  fertile  powers  of  his  imagina- 
tion, regulated  by  learning  and  taste,  he  has  given 
abundant  demonstration  in  his  admirable  series  of 
allegories  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.  His 
genius  was  adapted  to  the  grandest  compositions ; 
and  his  powers  appear  to  have  expanded  themselves 
in  proportion  to  the  scale  on  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  act.” 

What  a catalogue  of  great  artists  may  be  formed 
of  those  who  laboured  iu  the  studio  of  Rubens,  and 
learned  there  the  principles  aud  practice  of  the 
master  in  every  department  of  his  art : Van  Dyck, 
Jordcans,  Van  Hoeck,  Dc  Vos,  Snyders,  Wildens, 
Van  Uden,  Mompers,  &c.  &c. ; these  were  among 
his  numerous  pupils,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  pictm-es  ascribed  to  him  were  in  great 
part  the  work  of  those  whom  he  instructed, — 
painted  under  his  direction,  and  from  sketches  or 
designs  furnished  by  himself ; but  it  may  also  be 
assumed  that  the  master’s  hand,  no  less  than  his 
mind,  had  some  share  in  their  production.  Without 
such  aid,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  account  for  the 
vast  number  of  paintings  which  he  is  said  to  have 
left  behind  him, — amounting  to  about  eighteen 
hundred,  according  to  Smith’s  Catalogue.  Rubens 
practised  nearly  forty  years,  which  would  give  an 
average  of  forty-five  pictures  produced  annually : 
what  should  we  think  of  the  industry  of  an  artist  of 
our  own  time,  who  every  year  sent  out  even  a 
fourth  part  of  such  pictures  as  are  assigned  to 
Rubens  ? 

The  landscapes  of  Rubens  are  not  among  the  least 
remarkable  of  his  works  ; we  shall  have  something 
to  say  of  them  when  noticing  another  picture  of  the 
same  class,  which  is  now  being  engraved  for  this 
series.  The  “ Farm  at  Lacken  ” is  deservedly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best ; it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  artist  at  his  death,  and  descended  in  the  family, 
from  one  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  George  IV., 
at  a large  cost.  Dr.  Waagen  says  of  it,  “ No  land- 
scape Rubens  ever  painted  can  compare  with  this  in 
the  power,  brilliancy,  and  delicious  freshness  of  the 
colouring.”  The  subject  is  full  of  materials,  arranged 
with  undoubted  skill.  We  have  an  idea  that  the  site 
of  the  “ Farm  ” is  that  ou  which  the  summer- 
palace,  built  iu  17S2,  by  the  Archduke  Albert,  now 
stands  : the  situation  is  fine,  commanding  a view  of 
Brussels — from  which  it  is  about  nine  miles  distant, 
on  the  Antwerp  road — and  the  adjacent  country. 
Possibly  Rubens,  or  some  of  his  family,  held  posses- 
sion of  this  farm  ; his  own  principal  residence  was 
in  Antwerp. 

The  picture  is  in  the  collection  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  POR  PORTRAITS. 

A DIALOGUE  HELD  IN  AN  ARTIST’S  STUDIO. 


ANALYSIS. 

[Tho  object  of  this  essay  is  to  show  that  the  body  of 
photography  is  incompetent  to  maintain  its  existence  in 
antagonism  with  the  soul  of  Art:  that  no  mechanical  pro- 
cess can  long  supersede  the  living  agency  of  man’s  mind: 
that  there  could  have  been  no  joalous  anticipation  of  the 
discovery  of  photography  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  hypo- 
thetical allusion  to  the  “ littleness  and  meanness"  of  “a 
view  of  nature  represented  with  all  the  truth  of  thccamcra- 
obscura," — photography  not  having  been  even  dreamt  of 
till  more  than  half  a century  after  his  death  ; besides,  that 
the  camera  reflects  nature  in  all  her  rainbow  hues,  instead 
of  the  colourless  stains  which  photography  produces : that 
as  well  might  the  heart-strings  of  a Paganini's  violin  be 
emulated  by  the  revolving  cylinders  of  a patent  music-box, 
or  tho  ephemeral  wax  beauties  in  a barber's  window  vie 
with  the  sculptures  of  Michael  Angelo,  as  photography's 
pretensions,  in  arbitrating  for  itself  the  noble  rank  of 
equality  with  the  arts,  be  able  to  maintain  it  in  posses- 
sion of  tho  usurpation  which  it  now  assumes ; for  it  is 
nothing — and  never  can  be  anything— moro  than  “a  ser- 
vant of  servants  :”  and,  lastly,  that  all  the  extraordinary 
expertness  and  parade  of  literal  detail  which  delight  the 
common  people,  are  just  the  very  objects  which  the 
educated  painter  studies  to  conceal ; “for,”  says  Reynolds, 
“ if  the  excellonco  of  a painter  consisted  only  in  this  kind 
of  imitation,  painting  must  lose  its  rank,  and  be  no  longer 
considered  as  a liberal  art,  and  sister  to  poetry,  this  imita- 
tion being  merely  mechanical,  in  which  tho  slowest  intel- 
lect is  always  sure  to  succeed  best,  for  tho  painter  of  genius 
cannot  stoop  to  drudgery,  in  which  tho  understanding  has 
no  part:  and  what  pretence  has  the  art  to  claim  kindred 
with  poetry,  but  its  power  over  the  imagination  ? To 
this  power  the  painter  of  genius  directs  his  aim ; in  this 
sense  he  studies  nature,  and  often  arrives  at  his  end  even 

by  being  unnatural,  in  the  confined  sense  of  the  word 

To  mingle  the  Dutch  with  the  Italian  school  is  to  join 
contrarieties  which  cannot  subsist  together,  and  which 
destroy  the  etlicaoy  of  each  other.  The  Italian  attends 
only  to  the  invariable,  the  great,  and  general  ideas  which 
arc  fixed  and  inherent  in  universal  nature;  the  Dutch,  on 
the  contrary,  to  literal  detail,  as  I may  say  of  nature 
modified  by  accident.  Tho  attention  to  these  potty  pecu- 
liarities is  tho  very  cause  of  this  naturalness  so  much 
admired  in  the  Dutch  pictures,  which,  if  we  suppose  to  bo  a 
beauty,  is  certainly  of  a lower  order,  that  ought  to  give 
place  to  a beauty  of  a superior  kind,  since  one  cannot  be 
obtained  but  by  departing  from  the  other." — R.  C.] 

The  Studio. 

(A  knock  at  the  door.) 

Artist.  Come  in. 

Mr.  Dogberry  (in  apparent  haste).  You  take  off 
portraits  here  ? 

A.  I paint  portraits. 

D.  You  do  them  always  from  the  photograph,  of 
course  ? 

A.  No. 

(Mr.  Dogberry  looks  at  the  artist,  and,  with  a 
nod  of  surprise,  protests,  “they  cannot  be  very 
correct.”) 

A . My  aim  is  not  that  they  should  be  literally 
correct,  but  that  they  should  be  real. 

D.  Iiow  can  they  be  real  if  they  are  not  correct  ? 

A.  If  they  were  correct  according  to  your  view 
of  the  case,  they  would  uot  be  real ; that  is,  they 
would  not  be  good  portraits. 

D.  (with  smiling  self-complaccnee).  I do  not  un- 
derstand you,  sir. 

A.  I know  you  do  not ; you  must  be  taught  a 
good  deal  before  you  do : it  is  a difficult  subject, 
and,  without  meaning  to  disparage  your  insight,  I 
think  you  have  not  studied  it  deeply. 

j D.  I see  nothing  so  very  deep ; I suppose  any- 
body with  an  eye  iu  his  head  can  judge  if  a likeuess 
he  correct  or  not. 

A.  Your  being  unable  to  see  its  depth  only  im- 
plies that  it  is  too  much  beneath  you  to  admit  of 
your  being  able  to  see  it ; truth  lies  in  a well.  It 
is  certainly  a popular  aphorism,  that  anybody  with 
common  sense,  and  half  an  eye,  can  see  a likeness 
in  proportion  to  its  merits.  But  even  upon  this 
very  low  view  of  the  question,  there  are  difficulties 
to  be  solved.  People  evidently  do  not  see  alike,  or 
with  the  same  eyes,  otherwise  our  perceptions  would 
coincide;  whereas  we  find  the  opinions  and  criti- 
cisms upon  any  proposed  subject  greatly  at  variance. 
An  eye  for  resemblance  in  portraiture,  is  equivalent 
to  an  ear  for  melody  in  music : as  some  ears  are 
incapable  of  distinguishing  one  tune  from  another, 
so  we  find  obtuseness  of  various  degrees  in  the 
simplest  subjects  of  common  vision ; the  incapa- 
bility of  drawing  a straight  line,  for  example. 

D.  I don’t  think  you  could  fiud  such  a case. 

A.  0 yes,  I have  seen  several  instances;  such  as 
that  of  a .good  landscape  painter,  to  whom  the  draw- 
ing of  anything  consisting  of  perpendicular  walls 


was  an  utter  impossibility : and  I have  known 
highly-educated  musicians,  gifted  with  every  capa- 
bility for  exqnisite  singing,  except  the  certainty  of 
always  being  in  tune.  There  arc  also  persons  whose 
organs  of  vision  seem  well  developed,  except  in  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  colours. 

D.  I’ve  heard  of  that;  but  I think  any  one  could 
tell  a likeness. 

A.  I think  there  are  few  who  could  fail  to  recog- 
nise a portrait  of  Wellington,  or  of  Lord  Brougham, 
however  execrable  it  might  be : — anybody,  with 
such  materials  as  their  noses  being  provided,  could 
be  taught  to  draw  an  unmistakeable  likeness  with  a 
few  touches  of  the  pencil.  Mcthinks  it  would  re- 
quire no  very  extraordinary  acuteness  to  be  able  to 
point  out  the  leader  at  the  head  of  a flock  of  sheep ; 
his  horns  would  be  an  infallible  guide  ; but  it  would 
need  some  observation,  and  a good  deal  of  practice, 
to  distinguish  the  face  of  one  sheep  from  another. 

D.  I think  it  would  be  impossible.  There  is 
little  or  no  difference  in  the  faces  of  a flock  of 
sheep,  where  their  colour  is  alike. 

A . I believe  the  difference  is  obvious  to  the  eye 
of  an  intelligent  shepherd  ; he  knows  the  individual 
face  of  every  sheep  iu  his  flock,  and  so  does  bis  dog. 

D.  (with  a shrewd  griu  of  incredulity).  Well,  I 
think  I know  enough  of  the  world  to  differ  from 
you  there ; if  you  had  said  a herd  of  Niggers  in- 
stead of  a flock  of  sheep,  I would  have  agreed  with 
you.  When  I first  went  out  to  Surinam,  I had 
some  hundreds  of  them  to  oversee,  and  I couldn’t 
see  the  least  chance  of  ever  being  able  to  tell  one 
from  another;  but  I hadn’t  been  over  them  long 
when  I began  to  perceive  a considerable  difference, 
and  now  I could  tell  them  as  easily  as  if  they  were 
the  real  sort  of  men. 

A.  I quite  coincide  with  your  illustration,  only  I 
cannot  see  that  they  are  not  as  much  real  meu  as 
you  or  I.  But  you  are  refuting  your  own  argu- 
ment. 

D.  I don’t  see  it.  I come  to  you  and  say, — 
“Now,  sir,  I want  a portrait  of  myself,  that  my. 
dog,  or  anybody  else  will  know ; and  if  you  can’t 
do  that,  you  are  not  likely  to  reach  my  standard.” 
For  the  sake  of  argument,  we’ll  suppose  a case  of 
life  and  death.  1 must  have  it  correctly  reported, 
exactly  as  I see  it.  I waut  none  of  your  perspec- 
tive— none  of  your  imaginary  lights  and  polishings 
off ; I want  the  story  of  my  face  told  as  it  is : no 
fact  of  the  case  omitted  or  smoothed  down.  To 
please  me,  you  must  state  every  point  and  portion 
of  it  with  equal  and  perfect  precision  ; none  of  your 
reserve,  as  you  call  it;  no  part  of  the  price  kept 
back ; you  must  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  otherwise  you  cannot 
arrive  at  a true  conclusion.  Moreover,  what  you 
would  consider  a vast  heiglitener  of  my  appearance, 
perhaps  I should  think  the  very  reverse. 

A.  By  adopting  your  conceptions,  I think  we 
should  not  arrive  at  the  true  conclusion ; it  would 
be  the  death  instead  of  the  life  of  the  case. 

D.  I have  no  wish  to  come  to  that  conclusion 
prematurely ; aud  when  I must  come  to  it,  I shall 
not  ask  you  to  paint  my  phiz. 

A.  You  are  taking  a low  view  of  things;  “re- 
joicing,” as  the  wise  king  says,  “ in  thy  youth,  and 
walking  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes.”  Youth  and  in- 
experience are  twins.  You  wish  me  to  paint  you, 
not  as  I see  you,  but  as  you  see  yourself.  But  you 
never  did,  and  never  can  see  yourself;  you  only  see 
an  inverted  copy  of  your  outward  form.  You  see 
yourself  dimly  as  in  a glass,  or  photograph — your 
right  eye  being  transferred  to  the  wroug  side,  and 
your  right  hand  identified  with  your  left.  Whereas 
I do  see  you  in  some  degree;  that  is,  I see  you 
under  one  or  other  of  those  various  aspects  of  light 
and  circumstance  which  colour  and  influence  you; 
just  as  a landscape  is  seen  under  the  prevailing 
sky,  changing,  as  it  does,  with  every  passing  cloud, 
from  the  morning’s  dawn  till  the  shades  of  night 
descend  and  cover  it  with  gloom  and  darkness ; or 
leave  it  visible  under  the  pale  light  of  stars,  or  the 
softening  beams  of  an  unclouded  moon.  You  have 
heard  of  hills  and  vales  rejoicing,  and  of  trees  of 
the  field  clapping  their  hands  (Aside — I am  not  sure 
that  he  has  though).  Suppose  one  of  them  to 
remonstrate  thus  with  the  painter,  whose  province 
it  is  to  point  out  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  their 
ever-varying  beauties, — “ Come  now,  paint  me  as  I 
am ; none  of  your  perspective — your  arrangements 
of  chiaroscuro  — your  harmonies  of  colour  and 


form,  and  so  forth  ; just  take  me  ns  you  find  me — 
you  cannot  improve  me.”  The  paiuter  would 
modestly  reply, — “ Pardon  me,  divine  creature,  I 
should  never  think  of  turning  my  pencil  to  so 
servile  a use  ; I am  only  poring  over  your  exquisite 
leaves  that  I may  read  and  manifest  to  others  the 
mystery  of  beauty  and  of  love  which  it  is  your  high 
vocation  to  reveal.  Were  I to  copy  you,  I should 
only  counterfeit  you.” 

D.  Now,  sir,  do  you  expect  me  to  comprehend  a 
rhapsody  like  that  ? I hate  poetry ; and  more,  I 
don’t  believe  in  it.  But  I’m  wasting  your  time. 

A.  Pray  do  not  say  so  ; time  is  never  wasted  in 
helping  one  another  to  see  what  we  have  either  never 
looked  at,  or  misunderstood.  You  are  a stranger  to 
me  only  in  the  usual  sense — not  on  the  common 
ground— of  humanity.  Your  patience  has  already 
proved  greater  than  I expected ; here  is  an  easy 
chair  for  you : I will  try  and  make  myself  more 
intelligible. 

D.  Only  let  me  smoke  a cigar,  and  I’ll  listen  to 
you  for  an  hour. 

(The  artist  endures  this  kind  proposal  of  Mr.  Dog- 
berry with  great  equanimity,  and  tries  to  make  him 
comfortable). 

D.  Well,  you  arc  very  civil,  after  all ; and  I 
don’t  mind  what  yon  say  now : but  I cannot  see 
what  you  mean  about  copies  being  counterfeits  ! — 
take  a cigar,  won’t  you  ? 

(Strange  to  say,  this  artist  never  smokes.) 

D.  What ! don’t  smoke ! — I’m  sorry  for  you, 
that’s  all. — But,  as  I was  going  to  tell  you,  I saw  a 
sweetly  pretty  thing  the  other  day  in  Cheapside — a 
female’s  face,  done  in  coloured  lithography ; 1 
bought  it  for  the  matter  of  a few  shillings, — and  I 
can  assure  you  it’s  better  done,  aud  looks  fifty  per 
cent,  more  natural  than  that  seventy  or  eighty 
guinea  girl’s  head  I saw  at  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Exhibition  the  other  day,  by  some  Frenchman 
called  Carl  Haag.  And  those  landscapes,  good 
heavens  1 that  they  make  such  a talk  about,  by  a 
man — what’s  his  name  now — Fox,  or  Cox,  or  some- 
thing. I wouldn’t  disfigure  my  drawing-room  walls 
with  such  dirty -looking  splashes — mad  pictures, 
painted  for  mad  people ! I saw  an  old  man  looking 
at  them  as  if  he  was  enchanted: — I call  that  the 
height  of  an  insane  imagination.  He  couldn’t  have 
thought  them  natural ; I never  saw  anything  like 
them,  either  in  nature,  or  anywhere  else,  except  in 
the  land  of  Nod:  they  are  like  night-mares,  or  as 
confused,  at  least,  as  the  confusion  of  dreams.  But 
the  straugest  fact  about  them  is  that  people  actually 
buy  them.  I saw  ‘sold,’  upon  every  one  of  them. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  beauty  you  see  iu  such  things? 
— it  must  be  something  very  deep,  I suppose. 

A.  It  would  be  as  impossible  for  me  to  com- 
municate to  your  mind  any  conception  of  what  I see 
in  those  pictures,  as  to  make  a man  who  was  born 
stone-blind  comprehend  what  the  moon  is  like.  You 
must  first  get  eyes,  and  then  you  must  patiently 
learn  to  see  with  them.  The  mere  forms  of  nature 
are  as  literally  painted  upon  the  retina  of  an  infant’s 
eye,  when  it  is  first  opened  to  the  light  of  heaven,  as 
in  yours  ormiue;  but  the  infant’s  mind  sees  little  of 
those  shapes  and  colours,  which  are  given  alike  to  the 
perfect  mirror  of  every  eye  made  for  the  light.  The 
organs  of  vision,  in  passive  silence,  exhibit  a series 
of  pictures  to  the  mind  ; but  how  differently  those 
pictures  are  seen,  or  read!  The  eye  itself  reads 
nothing ; its  function  is  only  to  hold  up  those  pic- 
tures to  the  perusal  of  other  faculties,  just  as  it  does 
the  pages  of  a book  impressed  with  letter  types. 

D.  If  I understand  you  rightly,  you  are  compli- 
mentary now. 

A.  I am  complimentary,  and  yet  you  do  not 
understand  me  ; it  is  impossible  you  can  understand 
me ; and  yet  I am  not  deep  as  you  suppose ; I am 
talking  of  some  of  the  simplest  things  in  philosophy, 
— its  first  principles.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
reflections  have  been  confined  to  the  dross  of  earth ; 
to  the  mere  refuse  and  dregs  of  things.  You  must 
try  and  think : people  do  not  like  the  trouble  of 
thinking; — besides.it  awakeus  responsibilities.  If 
you  knew  better  how  to  estimate  the  real  value  of 
things,  and  could  judge  of  them  according  to  their 
comparative  merits,  you  would  see  yourself,  as  I now 
see  you,  in  the  aspect  of  one  of  those  savages  who 
prefer  a sixpenny  string  of  coloured  glass  beads,  to  a 
bracelet  of  orient  pearls.  You  will  perhaps  retort  by 
telling  me  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  a bracelet 
is  really  no  greater  than  that  of  the  glass  beads ; 


and  so,  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning,  that  a copy 
— a paste  representation — of  an  empress’s  brilliants, 
would  be  quite  as  good  as  the  real  ones.  In  short, 
that  the  difference  between  a lie  or  counterfeit  of  any 
kind,  and  sterling  truth,  is  merely  fictitious, — that 
it  all  lies  in  the  name. 

B.  Oh,  to  be  sure ! I am  only  one  of  those 
savages — I don’t  pretend  to  know  anything  about 
the  deep  rules  you  speak  of  ; I am  only  one  of  the 
ignorant  public: — but — I know  what  pleases  myself, 
— and  I think  1 have  as  sharp  an  eye  perhaps  as  you 
have, — at  least  everybody  says  so : I suppose  what 
everybody  says  must  be  true.  I only  pretend  to  be 
a member  of  that  ignorant  rabble,  the  public,  whose 
opinions  notwithstanding  their  profound  ignorance, 
cause  and  govern  every  tide  iu  the  affairs  of  men. 
What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I have  simply  to  say  that,  with  one  exception, 

your  premises  arc  as  unsound  as  your  deductions  are 
illogical.  I deny  the  very  existence  of  public  opinion! 
There  is  no  such  thing  ! Under  the  feet  of  that 
richly  apparelled  automaton,  whose  brains  lie  in  his 
stomach,  I see  the  real  man  that  moves  the  machine. 
The  game  is  played  by  various  candidates,  but  the 
finger  of  that  fictitious  figure  is  certainly  not  one  of 
them.  The  real  chess-players  are  poor  fellows 
enough,  if  we  may  judge  of  them  by  their  hat  and 
coat,  or  their  toeless  boots : Kousseau,  for  in- 

stance : — one  or  two  of  his  moves  wrapped  the 
French  empire  in  flames,  and  guillotined  a good  many 
who  tried  to  escape ! 

In  the  second  place,  I deny  that  what  everybody 
says  must  be  true : there  is  no  truth  in  what  every- 
body says: — ’tis  a mere  soulless  image  of  truth 
set  up,  the  instant  it  obtains  universal  suffrage.  Let 
the  prototype  of  that  idol,  whose  excelleuce  is  the 
rage  of  every  ignoramus,  only  come  amongst  the 
multitude  again  with  his  threadbare  cloak,  and  his 
salt  herring,  as  he  first  appeared,  and  see  how  he  will 
be  received ! 

You  very  modestly  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the 
subject  you  are  debating  upon ; and  sum  up  your 
argument  by  the  facts  that  “ you  know  what  pleases 
yourself,  and  that  your  eye  is  as  sharp  as  mine iu 
both  these  points  I certainly  concur  with  you, — 
especially  the  latter,  which  is  much  sharper  than 
mine,  or  it  would  not  cut  so  quickly. — I had  a little 
Scotch  terrier,  whose  greatest  sport  was  cutting  holes 
in  my  carpets  ; he  once  made  an  unnatural  breakfast 
upon  one  of  my  children’s  caps,  and  the  sleeve  of  a 
great  coat.  I gave  him  away.  The  little  brute  had 
no  heart ; he  adopted  his  new  master  just  as  readily 
as  he  relinquished  his  former  one.  The  only  heroic 
action  he  ever  did  was  putting  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  life  of  a poor  bird  that  a prowling  cat  had 
caught,  and  was  playing  with  its  anguish.  The 
terrier,  having  more  powerful  jaws,  seized  the  poor 
fluttering  creature — no  doubt,  to  put  it  out  of  pain — 
and  bore  it  off  triumphantly.  Nothing  could  induce 
him  to  part  from  it  all  that  day,  which  he  spent 
carrying  it  about,  and  showing  his  prowess  to  all 
the  other  little  dogs  he  could  find. 

But  in  regard  to  your  too  generous  admission, 
that  you  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  the 
art  of  painting,  and  that  you  only  profess  to  be  one 
of  the  ignorant  public, — does  it  not  occur  to  you 
that  there  is  some  discrepancy  between  that  pro- 
fession, and  your  assurance  that  the  coloured  litho- 
graph, or  photograph,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
you  said  you  had  purchased  for  a few  shillings,  is  as 
well  done,  and  more  natural  than  the  “ Biirger- 
meister’s  Tochter,”  of  the  highly-gifted  artist  (he  is 
not  French)  Carl  Haag  ? — Or  the  audacity  of  open- 
ing such  an  uncompromising  volley  of  criticism  upon 
the  works  of  David  Cox  ? 

B.  I don’t  see  it.  I only  say  I wouldn’t  dis- 
figure my  walls  with  such  rubbish  ; and  I’ll  get  ten 
thousand  people  to  say  the  same  thing,  against  every 
unfortunate  enthusiast  who  will  take  your  view  of 
the  question. 

A.  True;  at  least  ten  thousand — “whose  praise,” 
as  Milton  says,  would  be  “ no  small  dispraise.” 

I).  Well,  the  truth  is,  I do  not  understand 
Milton  a bit  more  than  1 do  Mr.  Cox — though,  I 
suppose  it ’s  all  right.  I cannot  get  through  Milton ; 
he ’s  too  dry  for  my  taste.  I’ve  tried  him  twice — 
that’s  giving  him  a fair  chance,  is  it  not  ? but  I 
can’t  get  on  with  those  angels  of  his — not  to  speak 
of  the  devils,  and  all  the  rest  of  it: — well,  I suppose 
I mustn’t  say  anything  against  the  like  of  Milton, 
but  I’ll  leave  him  on  the  book-shelves. 


A . Poesy  is  an  angelic  language,  little  spoken  or 
understood  where  the  crowds  and  tongues  of  Babel 
prevail.  Its  various  forms,  or  dialects,  are  those 
graceful  sisters  we  call  Painting,  Music,  Sculpture; 
they  are  not  denizens  of  the  plain, — but  dwell  among 
the  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the 
solemn  temples  of  an  ideal  world  which  the  swarms 
of  vegetative  men  see  not,  immured  in  brick  walls, 
and  inhaling  the  malaria  of  swamps  and  cesspools. 
Man’s  eye  does  not  readily  take  in  the  forms,  uor  his 
ear  perceive  the  harmouies  that  descend  from  the 
inaccessible  regions  of  light,  in  sympathy  with  the 
divine  instincts  of  man’s  living  soul.  We  must 
wait  upon  them. 

Historical,  or  photographic,  truth,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  facts,  is  at  best  only  true  to  the 
letter — not  to  the  spirit  of  truth  ; whereas,  Poesy  is 
not  true  to  the  letter,  but  is  true  to  the  spirit. 
Historical  truth  is  the  mere  spawn  of  fallen  humanity. 
No  mind  in  any  degree  erected  above  itself  is  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  now  exist.  The  educated  artist 
endeavours,  by  his  readings  and  illustrations,  to 
manifest  the  absolute  certainty  that  in  the  wide 
universe  there  exists  not  even  au  unredeemed  blade 
of  grass  ; and  that  Solomon,  in  all  his  artificial 
glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these  simple 
beauties  of  the  field. 

A good  portrait  is  not  a piece  of  cunning  flattery, 
to  excite  jealousy  by  the  assumption  that  mine  is  a 
prettier  piece  of  flesh  than  yours  : — it  rather  aims 
at  representing  humanity  disrobed  of  its  own  filthy 
rags,  and  arrayed  in  garments  impervious  to  moths 
and  sensual  stains.  The  illiterate  man  of  sense  is 
offended  with  this  attempt,  and  cries  out — Why, 
he  has  made  a lord  of  you ! It  is  very  like,  I 
can’t  deny  it — but  you  never  looked  half  so  well 
as  that ! Come,  we  won’t  have  you  set  up  in  this 
style.” 

Does  it  not,  I say,  occur  to  you  that  whilst  you 
profess  yourself  utterly  ignorant  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  grammar  of  this  language,  you  are 
actually  assuming  the  attitude  of  an  adept,  com- 
petent to  probe  into  the  very  roots  of  its  verbal 
criticism, — like  the  musical  gentleman  who  told  me 
that  he  did  not  give  it  as  a mere  opinion,  but  as  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  Henry  Rivell  was  a greater 
composer  than  Beethoven.  “ What  correct  car,” 
said  he,  “could  endure  those  wild  German  dis- 
sonances? No  man  likes  a discord,  whatever  he 
may  pretend,  for  the  sake  of  being  thought  critical. 
Take  Henry  Rivell’s  beautiful  song  c To  the  North,’ 
and  compare  it,  for  instance,  with  the  ‘ Adcleiade,’  of 
Beethoven : you  can  make  sense  of  the  one,  but  as 
for  the  other,  why,  I can  perceive  no  air  in  it  at  all! 
no  tune  whatever.  And  then  its  harmony,  which 
connoisseurs  pretend,  or  persuade  themselves,  is  so 
transcendent — what  is  it  ? — a high-flown  progression 
of  discords  and  concords,  so  heterogeneously  jumbled 
up,  that  it  sounds  like  the  grumbling  of  an  orchestra 
while  the  various  instruments  are  blowing  aud 
scratching  themselves  into  tune.  The  idea  of  two 
contiguous  notes,  C and  D,  for  example,  played  to- 
gether in  one  chord ! Horrible ! Give  me  plain 
sweet  harmonies — such  as  thirds,  fifths,  and  octaves; 
I’ll  leave  all  the  rest  to  the  critics,  and  the  Germans. 
But  I can  show  you  a few  of  the  popular-  airs  of  Ger- 
many, which,  now  that  I have  corrected  them,  and 
made  common  sense  of  them  by  changing  or  throw- 
ing out  those  grating  conceits  of  discords,  (my  ear 
is  too  good  to  stand  jarring  sounds  of  any  sort) ; but 
now,  as  I say,  that  I’ve  made  them  fit  for  a Christian, 
I like  them  uncommonly  well. — I can  catch  the  air  of 
them, — that’s  what  pleases  people  ; and,  let  me  tell 
you,  that’s  the  secret  why  Rivell  is  so  popular;  every- 
body can  whistle  his' songs; — ‘To  the  North,  to 
the  North  ’ — beautiful ! I could  never  get  tired  of 
that.” 

D.  Who  was  it  said  all  this  ? he  must  have  been 
a conceited  goose,  whoever  he  was. 

./.  I believe  he  was  considered,  in  his  rank,  a 
good  judge;  he  told  me  he  could  play  upon  almost 
any  instrument  he  had  ever  seen.  No,  he  was  no 
goose ; his  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  musical  com- 
position were  just  what  yours  are  upon  painting. 
Ilis  ear  was  as  sharp  as  your  eye  ; he  could  instantly 
detect  a discordant  assemblage  of  notes — aud  he 
wouldn’t  have  them. 

B.  0,  I assure  you  he  knew  nothing  about  it ! 
Rivell’s  songs  are  all  very  well  for  barrel  organs,  and 
monkies  to  dance  to,  but  I wouldn’t  give  a penny 
for  them. 


A.  Perhaps,  neither  would  he  give  a penny  for 
the  coloured  photograph  you  think  so  excellent ; for, 
strange  to  say,  he  drew  well,  in  a small  way;  and 
seemed  to  think  nothing  of  his  drawings  after  all — 
upon  that  point  he  had  no  conceit,  and  was  always 
delighted  when  an  artist  “condescended”  as  he  said, 
to  point  anything  out  to  him.  I first  saw  him  a 
few  days  ago  at  the  Water-Colour  Exhibition.  He 
had  a book  in  his  hand,  and  was  looking  up  inten- 
tively  at  a little  picture  by  David  Cox,  the  general 
effect  of  which  he  was  trying  to  jot  down  in  his 
sketch-book.  I happened  to  say:  — “ I am  glad, 
sir,  to  see  your  good  taste  so  far  matured.”  He 
responded  with  a pleasing  smile,  evidently  happy  to 
find  some  one  who  could  sympathize  with  him. 
I pointed  out  several  beauties  which  he  had  not  quite 
comprehended.  He  was  much  pleased,  and  offered  to 
accompany  me  part  of  the  way  to  my  studio.  We 
got  upon  the  subject  of  music  in  consequence  of  my 
having  praised  some  of  his  little  pencil  sketches. 
“ Oh,”  said  he,  “ they  are  nothing — I am  thought  a 
very  bad  draughtsman  by  all  at  home ; but  they  say 
I do  understand  something  about  music,  and  so 
I have  quite  given  up  my  drawing,  and  taken  vigor- 
ously to  music.”  He  then  gave  me  those  hints 

: which  I have  just  rehearsed  to  you. 

. B.  Well,  I shouldn’t  like  to  be  as  ignorant  of 
! painting  as  he  is  of  music  ; I can’t  see  wherein  I’m 
; wrong,  it  seems  to  me  all  very  simple, 
j A.  Yes,  as  simple  as  the  science  of  harmony  is 
j to  him. 

B.  But  can  you  give  me  a good  reason  why  a 
coloured  print  should  not  be  as  fine,  and  the  paints 
as  well  laid  on,  as  in  what  you  call  a real  picture  ? 
Explain  it  so  that  I can  understand  you. 

A.  I cannot  promise  to  do  that ; but  I can  make 
certain  assertions  which  you  may  consider  at  your 
leisure,  aud  you  are  welcome  to  come  and  see  me 
again  ; perhaps  after  the  castigation  of  a few  weeks 
you  may  begin  to  see  a shade  of  possibility  that  the 
toil  and  arduous  research  of  thirty  years  have  at  least 
given  me  a little  more  insight  than  you  probably 
have  attained,  who  never  thought  about  it  at  all.  . . . 
A coloured  photograph  is,  at  best,  no  more  like  a 
painting,  than  a coloured  print  is — and  a coloured 
priut  bears  no  better  comparison  with  a picture  of 
merit,  than  a paste  diamond  to  a real  gem  ; the  life 
is  wanting,  as  a jeweller  would  say,  in  both.  I do 
not  speak  to  the  million,  but  to  the  educated  and  in- 
telligent thousand,  more  especially  to  a select  portion 
of  it.  Even  the  million  are  beginning  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  simple  truth  that  mechanical  painting  is 
no  more  capable  of  speaking  to  man’s  introverted 
perceptions,  thau  mechanical  music  is  able  to  appeal 
to  the  human  heart.  Language,  to  touch  the  heart, 
must  emanate  from  the  heart.  Poetry  and  all  her 
lovely  sisters — Painting,  Music,  Statuary,  Architec- 
ture— are  unknown  tongues  to  the  million.  I knew 
a child,  so  passionately  fond  of  music  that  he  would 
sometimes  wait  through  the  sultry  hours  of  a whole 
summer  day,  listening,  in  ecstasy,  to  the  unmitigated 
grinding  of  a street  organ;  but  as  his  faculties  gra- 
dually expauded  under  the  uufluence  of  culture,  the 
same  child  was  forming  progressively  a higher  and 
yet  higher  staudard  of  the  science  of  harmonious 
sounds,  its  beauties,  and  its  powers. 

I do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  camera  picture,  nor 
the  street  organ  ; they  are  each,  within  its  own  sphere, 
a public  boon,  but  beyond  that  sphere,  they  are  much 
less  than  inadequate,  they  are  utterly  incapable  of 
satisfying  the  cultivated  mind — or  even  pleasing  the 
natural  feelings  of  good  taste — however  laboriously 
finished  the  sun  picture,  or  accurately  constructed 
the  poor  Italian  boy’s  organ  may  be. 

You  have  probably  seen  Madame  Tousseau’s  famous 
exhibition  of  wax  figures.  They  are  not  only  cleverly 
modelled — but  they  are  correct  representations — nay, 
indisputable  likenesses  of  their  originals;  Michael 
Angelo  or  Canova’s  sculptures  are  incomparably  less 
literally  true.  Those  wax  figures  are,  indeed,  re- 
markable for  their  historical  accuracy,  without  the 
defects  of  photographic  inversion,  false  perspective, 
shadow  representation  of  the  ethereal  vermeil  of  a 
lady’s  cheeks  and  lips,  together  with  various  other 
inevitable  impediments  that  obviate  the  promises  aud 
pretensions  of  photography  as  a substitute  for  por- 
traiture. In  short,  it  promises  you  facts,  while  it  is 
utterly  incapable  of  fulfilling  them.  But  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  fulfil  them  to  the  very  letter, 
and  to  “ suppose,”  as  Sir  Joshua  says,  “ a view  of 
nature  represented  with  all  the  truth  of  the  camera- 


obscura,  and  the  same  scene  represented  by  a great 
artist,  how  little  and  mean  will  the  one  appear  in 
comparison  of  the  other,  when  no  superiority  is  sup- 
posed from  tjic  choice  of  the  subject.”  Reynolds 
again  says,  “ If  our  judgment  is  to  be  directed  by 
narrow,  vulgar,  untaught,  or  rather  ill-taught,  reason, 
we  must  prefer  a portrait  by  Denner,  or  any  other 
high  finisher,  to  those  of  Titian  or  Vandyck  ; and  a 
landscape  of  Vanderhcyden  to  those  of  Titian,  or 
Rubens,  for  they  are  certainly  more  exact  representa- 
tions of  nature.”  But  the  man  whose  perceptions 
of  truth  depend  upon  a mere  reference  to  facts,  does 
not  sec  nature,  he  only  looks  into  the  mean  details 
of  circumstance,  which  inevitably  tcud  to  shackle 
and  pervert  his  judgment.  The  painter  of  genius 
docs  not  depart  from  truth  when  he  throws  into 
eloquent  silence  whatever  is  unnecessary  to  give  a 
fair  representation  of  his  subject.  Incapability  of 
any  such  reserve  is  the  very  boast  of  photography. 
All  that  is  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish  in  humanity 
is,  with  unscrupulous  detail,  wrung  out  by  this  in- 
quisitorial process,  just  as  the  inherent  deformities 
of  the  human  heart  are  confessed  into  the  ear  of 
the  priest.  It  is  not  the  material  and  sensuous  that 
should  be  held  up  and  handed  to  posterity.  Man’s 
body  is  a glorious  temple.  I have  eyes  to  sec  some- 
thing regal  in  you — that  is,  in  your  humanity — 
which  you  do  not  see,  and  which  I am  now  striving 
to  point  out  to  your  inward  sight.  All  that  you 
have  hitherto  been  cognizant  of  is  a pretty  piece  of 
llcsh,  to  paint  which  would  not  be  painting  you, 
but  only  what  you  are  at  present  able  to  appreciate. 
We  all  wish  to  be  judged  and  reported  with  lenity, 
not  as  the  Pharisee  describes  his  brother  man, 
but  with  that  charity  which  looks  with  a kindred 
eye  upon  every  countenance,  and  is  able  in  some 
measure  to  discriminate  those  essential  attributes 
which,  impressed  upou  the  features  of  the  “ human 
face  divine  ” leave,  in  various  degrees,  the  records  of 
moral  beauty,  or  intellectual  power.  The  painter’s 
vocation  is  to  read  and  delineate  those  qualities,  for 
it  is  within  their  province  alone  that  the  elements  of 
his  art  are  to  be  found. 

1).  That’s  all  very  well,  but  it’s  seldom  one  finds 
those  indications ; and  what  are  you  to  do  with  a 
face  where  there  is  no  trace  of  them  to  be  seen  ? 

A.  A face  without  some  trace  of  good,  however 
slight,  would  not  be  a human  face,  but  that  of  a 
demon.  Man’s  soul,  during  every  momeut  of  his 
existence  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  has  either  an  up- 
ward or  a downward  tendency.  It  either  rises  at 
the  call  of  conscience,  or  gravitates  down,  in  obe- 
dience to  tbe  insatiable  desires  that  boil  within  the 
centre  of  our  flesh,  and  feed  upou  our  vital  powers, 
as  earth’s  central  fires  prey  upon  aud  devour  her 
tortured  bowels.  Divest  a man’s  face  of  every 
clement  of  virtue,  and  you  have  remaining  nothing 
but  the  diabolical  countenance  of  the  despairing 
Judas — the  liar,  thief,  murderer.  A good  portrait 
is,  therefore,  an  elevation  of  humanity  more  to  what 
it  should  be,  than  what  it  literally  is.  It  represents 
the  rising  upwards,  not  the  sinking  downwards. 
A man  in  looking  at  a good  portrait  of  himself,  sees 
certain  indications  of  a higher  and  nobler  destiny 
than  he  generally  realizes,  lie  sees  some  reference 
to  the  pristine  character  of  uufallcn  nature,  and  says 
to  himself,  “ I feel  that  there  is  something  here  point- 
ing to  higher  powers  and  capabilities  than  the  gro- 
velling resources  that  so  often  keep  us  wallowing  iu 
the  mire.  I will  try  and  always  look  like  that.”  In 
short,  a good  portrait  is  a kind  of  didactic  epigram 
which  one  addresses  to  one’s  self,  and  with  which 
we  arc  at  least  never  offended. 

It  is  the  latent  poetry,  which  exists  iu  the  com- 
monest productions  of  nature,  that  the  painter  is  to 
elicit  aud  manifest.  This  is  why  his  imitations  are 
not  copies.  In  every  real  picture  there  is  some  lesson 
inculcated — some  central  philosophy  to  which  all  the 
other  incidents  are  subsidiary  merely,  and  conse- 
quently, subordinate. 

The  animal-man,  with  his  external  marks,  is  all  that 
the  swineherd  sees  or  is  cognizant  of  in  humanity  : 
the  spiritual,  which  is  the  essential  existence,  he 
knows  nothing  of.  lie  looks  at  a flower  with  a 
similar  view  and  feeling — it  is  of  no  use ; a cab- 
bage he  can  understand — he  can  put  it  in  his  pot ; 
but  he  sees  nothing  iu  the  flower — it  awakens  no 
emotiou ! 

Coleridge  says : — " Tt  is  a poor  compliment  to  pay 
to  a painter  to  tell  him  that  his  figure  stauds  out  of 
the  canvas,  or  that  you  start  at  the  likeness  of  the 


portrait.  Take  almost  any  daub,  cut  it  out  of  tbe 
canvas,  and  place  the  figure  looking  into  or  out  of  a 
window,  aud  one  may  take  it  for  life.  Or  take  oue  of 
Mrs.  Salmon’s  wax  queens,  and  yon  will  very  sen- 
sibly feel  the  difference  between  a copy,  as  they 
are,  aud  an  imitation  of  the  human  form,  as  a good 
portrait  ought  to  be.  Look  at  that  flower  vase  of 
Van  Hysum,  and  at  these  wax  or  stone  peaches  and 
apricots ! The  last  are  likest  to  their  original,  but 
what  pleasure  do  they  give?  None,  except  to 
children.” 

1).  “Copy,  as  they  are,  and  au  imitation,  as  a 
good  portrait  ought  to  be.”  Now,  I call  that  pal- 
pable uonsense!  I don’t  care  who  says  it,  if  he 
were  as  big  as  Goliath,  I call  it  nonsense.  Copy — 
imitation — why,  they  are  the  same  thing ! Gold- 
rige,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  is  making  out  a flat 
contradiction. 

A.  He  will  tell  you  what  the  difference  is.  “ Imi- 
tation,” says  he,  “ is  the  mesothesis  of  Likeness  and 
Difference.  The  difference  is  as  essential  to  it  as  the 
likeness,  for  without  the  difference  it  would  be  copy 
or  facsimile.  But,  to  borrow  a term  from  astro- 
nomy, it  is  a libratiug  mesothesis;  for  it  may  verge 
more  to  likeness,  as  in  painting,  or  more  to  differ- 
ence, as  in  sculpture.” 

D.  (shaking  his  head).  I don’t  understand  a 
word  of  it ! 

A.  I knew  that  before  you  told  me  so. 

j 0.  What  was  the  use  of  telling  it  me,  then  ? 

A.  In  hope  that  some  spark  of  emulation  may 
just  make  your  darkness  so  vaguely  visible  that 
you  shall  begin  to  suspect  tbe  possibility  of  its 
existence.  And  now  I will  conclude  my  present 
illustrations  by  showing  you  two  passages  to  prove 
that  I can  adduce  more  recent  evidence  in  favour 
of  my  argument  than  the  opiuious  of  Reynolds  aud 
Coleridge. 

Alluding  to  the  falling  off  in  number  of  the  minia- 
tures at  the  Royal  Academy  last  year,  a writer  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News  says: — “There  will,  how- 
ever,probably  be  tosomeextentarcactionwhcnthereal 
character  and  unavoidable  short-comings  of  photo- 
graphic portraiture  (as  so  ably  explained  in  an  article 
inthelast  number — CCII. — of  the  Quarterly  Review) 
are  better  understood ; and,  above  all,  when  more 
general  good  taste  eschews  those  nondescript  pro- 
ductions— coloured  photographs — productions  which 
have  neither  the  beauty  of  Art  nor  the  approximate 
truth  of  science,  which  are  neither  picture  nor  photo- 
graph, and  whose  dauby  meretriciousness  fades  in  a 
few  mouths  from  the  chemically-prepared  surface 
which  it  covers.” 

One  passage  from  the  article  referred  to  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  “ But  while  ingenuity  aud  in- 
dustry— the  efforts  of  hundreds  working  as  one — 
have  thus  cularged  the  scope  of  the  new  agent,  and 
rendered  it  available  for  the  most  active,  as  well  as 
for  the  merest  still-life,  has  it  gained  in  an  artistic 
sense  iu  like  proportion  ? Our  answer  is  not  in  the 
affirmative,  nor  is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  so. 
Far  from  holding  up  the  mirror  to  nature,  which 
is  an  assertion  usually  as  triumphant  as  it  is  erro- 
neous, it  holds  up  that  which,  however  beautiful, 
ingenius,  aud  valuable  in  powers  of  reflection,  is  yet 
subject  to  certain  distortions  aud  deficiencies  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy.  The  science,  therefore, 
which  has  developed  the  resources  of  photography, 
has  but  more  glaringly  betrayed  its  defects.  For 
the  more  perfect  you  render  an  imperfect  machine 
the  more  must  its  imperfections  come  to  light ; it  is 
superfluous,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  Art  has  been 
benefited,  where  nature,  its  only  source  and  model, 

has  been  but  more  accurately  falsified For 

these  reasons  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  we 
sympathize  cordially  with  Sir  William  Newton,  who 
at  one  time  created  no  little  scandal  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  by  propounding  the  heresy  that 
pictures  taken  slightly  out  of  focus,  that  is,  with 
slightly  uncertain  and  undefined  forms,  ‘ though  less 
chemically , would  be  found  more  artistically  beauti- 
ful.’ Much  as  photography  is  supposed  to  inspire  its 
votaries  with  mslhetic  instincts,  this  excellent  artist 
could  hardly  have  chosen  an  audience  less  fitted  to 
endure  such  a proposition.  As  soon  could  an  ac- 
countant admit  the  morality  of  a false  balance,  or 
a sempstress  the  neatness  of  a puckered  seam,  as 
your  merely  scientific  photographer  be  made  to  com- 
prehend the  possible  beauty  of  ‘ a slight  burr .’ 
His  mind  proud  Science  never  taught  to  doubt  tbe 
closest  connexion  between  cause  aud  effect,  and  the 


suggestion  that  the  worse  photography  could  he 
the  better  Art,  was  not  only  strange  to  him  but  dis- 
cordant. It  was  hard  too  to  disturb  his  faith  in  his 
newly-acquired  powers.  Holding,  as  he  believed, 
the  keys  of  imitation  in  his  camera,  he  had  tasted 
for  ouce  something  of  the  intoxicating  dreams  of  the 
artist ; gloating  over  the  pictures  as  they  developed 
beneath  his  gaze,  he  had  said  in  his  heart  * ancho 
to  son  pittore Indeed,  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
in  the  Photographic  Journal  of  his  believing  that 
Art  had  hitherto  been  but  a blundering  groper  after 
truth,  which  the  cleanest  and  precisest  photography 
in  his  hands  was  now  destined  to  reveal 

“ But  let  us  examine  a little  more  closely  those 
advances  which  photography  owes  to  science — we 
mean  iu  an  artistic  sense.  We  turn  to  the  portraits, 
our  premiers  amours,  now  taken  under  every  appli- 
ance of  facility  both  for  sitter  and  operator.  Far 
greater  detail  aud  precision  accordingly  appear. 
Every  button  is  seen — piles  of  stratified  flounces  in 
most  accurate  drawing  are  there, — what  was  at  first 
only  suggestion  is  now  all  careful  making  out, — but 
the  likeness  to  Rembrandt  and  Reynolds  is  gone  ! 
There  is  no  mystery  in  this.  The  first  principle  in 
Art  is  that  the  most  important  part  of  a picture 
should  be  best  done.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  while 
the  dress  has  been  rendered  worthy  of  a fashion-book, 
the  face  has  remained,  if  not  so  unfinished  as  before, 
yet  more  unfinished  in  proportion  to  the  rest.  With- 
out referring  to  Mr.  Claudet’s  well-known  experi- 
ment of  a falsely-coloured  female  face,  it  may  be 
averred  that,  of  all  the  surfaces  a few  inches  square, 
the  srm  looks  upon,  none  offers  more  difficulty,  artis- 
tically speaking,  to  the  photographer  than  a smooth, 
blooming,  clean-washed,  and  carefully  combed 
human  head.  The  high  lights  which  gleam  on  this 
delicate  epidermis  so  spread  and  magnify  themselves, 
that  all  sharpness  and  nicety  of  modelling  is  ob- 
literated— the  fineness  of  skin  peculiar  to  the  under 
lip  reflects  so  much  light,  that  in  spite  of  its  deep 
colour  it  presents  a light  projection,  instead  of  a dark 
one — the  spectrum  or  intense  point  of  light  on  the 
eye  is  magnified  to  a thing  like  a cataract.  If  the 
cheek  be  very  brilliant  in  colour,  it  is  as  often  as 
not  represented  by  a dark  stain.  If  the  eye  be  blue, 
it  turns  out  as  colourless  as  water ; if  the  hair  be 
golden  or  red,  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  dyed ; if 
very  glossy,  it  is  cut  up  into  lines  of  light  as  big  as 
ropes.  This  is  what  a fair  young  girl  has  to  expect 

from  the  tender  mercies  of  photography 

Generally  speaking,  the  inspection  of  a set  of  faces, 
subject  to  the  usual  conditions  of  humanity  aud  the 
camera,  leaves  us  with  the  impression  that  a photo- 
graphic portrait,  however  valuable  to  relative  or 
friend,  has  ceased  to  remind  us  of  a work  of  Art 
at  all. 

“ And,  if  further  proof  were  wanted  of  the  artistic 
inaptitude  of  this  agent  for  the  delineation  of  the 
human  countenance,  we  shoidd  find  it  in  those 
magnified  portraits  which  ambitious  operators  occa- 
sionally exhibit  to  our  ungrateful  gaze.  Rightly 
considered,  a human  head,  the  size  of  life,  of  average 
intelligence,  and  in  perfect  drawing,  may  be  expected, 
however  roughly  finished,  to  recall  an  old  Floren- 
tine fresco  of  four  centuries  ago.  But  ‘ ex  nihilo 
nildl  jit'  the  best  magnifying  lenses  can  in  this 
case  only  impoverish  in  proportion  as  they  enlarge, 
till  the  flat  and  empty  Magog  which  is  born  by  this 
process  is  an  insult,  even  in  remotest  comparisou, 
with  the  pencil  of  a Masaccio.” 

I).  That’s  good;  I can  understand  that  better 
than  any  thing  you  have  yet  said.  I always  thought 
those  overgrown  photographs  rather  “ too  much  of  a 
good  thing : ” wheu  they  rise  to  that  climax  they 
ought  to  speak  out  at  ouce,  and  assert  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  live  portraits ; a sliding  pair  of  eye-balls, 
flexible  jaws,  and  a man  at  a shilling  a day  to  pull 
the  strings,  would  perfect  the  conceit.  But  in  regard 
to  the  fading  of  the  colours,  I don’t  see  so  very  much 
objection  to" that ; you  know,  the  man  behind  with 
the  strings  could  occasionally  add  a touch  of  new 
paint  to  freshen  the  face  up  a bit ! 

(The  darkness  being  uow  visible  to  Mr.  Dogberry’s 
mind,  he  takes  his  leave  of  the  artist,  promising 
to  return  to  the  studio  to  see  him  again  ere 
long— assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  he  now 
begins  to  feel  considerable  interest  in  the  subject  of 
painting). 

A.  When  a man  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
think,  the  interest  is  sure  to  follow. 

Ronald  Campbell. 
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ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 

Paris. — On  tlie  13th  of  July  last  the  following 
notice  was  in  the  Moniteur : — “ The  director  of  the 
Imperial  Museum  informs  the  artists  that  there  is 
to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artists  in 
1859.  This  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  on  the  15th 
of  April,  and  closed  on  the  30th  of  June  following. 
The  artists  are  to  send  their  works  to  the  palace 
of  the  Champs  Elysees  from  the  15th  of  February 
to  the  1st  of  March,  1859.”  The  number  of 
works  is  not  to  be  limited. — A sum  of  money  had 
been  voted  to  purchase  several  fine  pictures  of  the 
Soult  Gallery  remaining  unsold.  We  hope  soon  to 
see  at  the  Louvre  the  following  : — ‘ Nativity  of  the 
Virgin,’  and  ‘Miracle  of  St.  .Diego,’  by  Murillo; 
‘St.  Peter  and  St.  Raymond,’  and  ‘Funeral  of  a 
Bishop,’  by  Zurbaran  ; ‘ St.  Bazil,’  by  Herrera,  Sen. 
— An  exhibition  of  sculpture  by  M.  A.  Leehesnc,  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  has  been  very  successful.  The 
minister  of  state  has  purchased  a group  in  bronze — 
a “ hunting  piece” — by  order  of  the  Emperor. — The 
magnificent  Hotel  of  the  Prefecture  at  Evreux  has 
just  been  restored  by  order  of  the  town  council.— A 
Gallo-Roman  burial-place  has  been  discovered  at 
Chambons  (Correze)  : in  it  have  been  found  several 
most  interesting  objects : ninety  earthen  vessels 
have  been  dug  out. — The  different  provincial  exhi- 
bitions in  France  are  exerting  themselves  to  encou- 
rage Art : many  works  have  been  purchased,  thereby 
setting  an  example  to  the  capital,  which  it  would 
do  well  to  follow. — Several  statues  of  celebrated  men 
have  been  lately  executed  : one  of  Marshal  Jourdan, 
by  M.  E.  Robert;  of  Inguimbert,  Bishop  of  Car- 
pentras,  by  M.  Daumas ; and  of  Rossini,  by  Dan- 
tan,  Jun.,  for  the  Academy  of  Music. — We  expect 
to  see  ere  long  at  the  Louvre  the  celebrated  ‘De- 
scent from  the  Cross,’  by  Daniel  de  Volterre.  Thus, 
by  degrees,  the  chef-d’ccuvrcs  of  Italy  iiud  their  way- 
northward. 

Dresden. — The  staircase  of  the  new  museum  is 
ornamented  with  a gypsum  frieze,  containing  com- 
positions illustrative 'of  the  history  of  Art.  The 
right  side  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  painting  in 
Italy,  after  designs  by  Knauer,  a sculptor  of  Leipzig. 
The  embellishment  of  the  left  side  was  confided  to 
Professor  Hiihnel,  who  postponed  the  execution  of 
the  work,  and  in  consequence  of  other  important 
commissions,  engaged  his  pupil  Schilling  to  carry  it 
out.  The  whole  is  now  completed,  and  the  history 
of  the  German  schools,  and  that  of  the  Low  Countries, 
is  set  forth  in  panels  by'  the  following  subjects — six 
large  and  four  small.  The  subjects  illustrating  the 
Romanesque  style  are : 1.  Charlemagne  commis- 
sions a monk  to  execute  a fresco — Miniature  painting 
among  the  monks.  2.  King  Henry'  I.  commands  the 
painting  of  his  pul  ice  at  Merseburg.  3.  An  artist 
named  Heinrich  paints,  for  Henry  the  Lion,  a fresco 
at  Brunswick.— The  period  of  the  German  style  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  subjects  : 1.  Henry  II. 
causes  the  edict  in  reference  to  falconry  to  be  orna- 
mented by  miniatures.  2.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
employsmany  artists.  3.  William  of  Cologne,  and  also 
Stephen  of  Cologne,  are  represented  at  their  respective 
works. — The  early  Flemish  school : 1.  The  Van  Eycks 
busied  with  the  preparation  of  oil  colours.  2.  Anto- 
nella  and  Messina  come  to  John  Van  Eyck  as  pupils. 
3.  Margaret  Van  Eyck— so  devoted  to  her  art  that  she 
never  married — she  dismisses  a suitor.  4.  Hemling 
paints  the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges.  5.  Quentin 
Matsys,  the  smith,  becomes  an  artist,  through  love 
of  a painter’s  daughter.— The  old  German  style 
comprehends  : 1.  Lucas  Cranack  painting  Charles  V. 
as  a child.  2.  Albert  Diirer  in  his  studio,  and  with 
him  his  friend  Willibald  Perkhoimer,  visited  by 
Melancthon,  Ulrich  Van  Utten,  and  Hans  Sachs. 

3.  Hans  Holbein  exhibiting  his  Madonna. — The 
Netherlands:  1.  Mabuse  travels  to  Rome.  2.  Peter 
Breughel  among  the  Boors.  3.  Rubens  in  his  studio. 

4.  Van  Dyck  paints  Charles  I.  5.  Rembrandt  paints 
his  wife. — And,  lastly,  is  illustrated  the  new  move- 
ment in  the  German  school,  wherein  are  celebrated — 
Veit,  Schnorr,  Carolsfield,  Hess,  Overbeck,  Cor- 
nelius, King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia,  together  with  the  busts  of 
numerous  celebrities  connected  with  Art. 

Munich. — It  was  intended  to  open  the  newly 
restored  court  theatre  on  the  king’s  birthday ; but  it 
is  feared  that  there  is  not  time  sufficient  to  prepare 
it.  This  theatre  was  built  a hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  time  of  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  by  the  French 
architect,  Couvillers,  and  was  in  use  until  about 
thirty  years  ago.  In  1852,  the  king  commanded  the 
architect  Ludwig  Foltz  to  prepare  estimates  for  the 
restoration  of  the  theatre.  The  project,  however, 
remained  in  abeyance  until  1857,  when  it  was  again 
entertained,  and  carried  out  with  extraordinarv  dili- 
gence, insomuch  as  to  have  afforded  a hope  that  it 
might  be  opened  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned. 
The  original  designs  were  all  Rococo,  and  the  restora- 
tion has  been  effected  in  the  same  style. 


Cologne.  — Opposite  to  the  ancient  Frankish 
station,  Xanten,  some  poor  fishermen  have  dis- 
covered, in  the  bed  of  the  river,  an  antique  bronze 
statue,  representing  a boy  with  a wreath  of  com  ears 
and  flowers  and  fruit,  of  exquisite  design,  which, 
with  the  elegant  proportion — the  free  and  natural 
motion  of  the  figure,  bespeak  it  a work  of  Greek 
design.  It  is  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  an  arm 
and  the  pupil  of  one  of  the  eyes,  which  may  have 
been  of  silver  or  some  precious  stone.  It  is  pre- 
mature to  speculate  either  as  to  the  history  of  the 
statue,  or  its  future  abiding  place. 


ART  IN  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND, 
AND  THE  PROVINCES. 

Edinrurgii. — At  the  last  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  the  Report  stated  that  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  for  the  current  year  was 
£5444,  an  increase  of  £40  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  committee  had  purchased  seventy-one  works  of 
Art — a notice  of  which  appeared  in  our  July 
number — at  a cost  of  £2,680,  being  £271  beyond  the 
amount  so  expended  last  year.  It  is  expected  that 
the  pictures  which  have  at  various  times  been 
acquired  by  the  Association  for  the  Edinburgh 
National  Gallery,  and  which  are  at  present  tempo- 
rarily placed  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, will,  ere  long,  be  permanently  deposited  in  the 
former  edifice,  under  the  provisions  of  the  royal 
charter  of  incorporation. 

Stirling. — At  the  recent  half-yearly  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  the  High  School  of  Stirling, 
the  productions  of  the  drawing-classes,  which  are 
under  the  superintendence  and  instruction  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Baker,  attracted  well-merited  attention. 
The  drawings  and  oil-paintings  of  Miss  L.  Drum- 
mond— who  gained  the  first  prize,  for  a head  in  oil 
— of  Miss  Thomson,  Miss  McPherson,  and  Miss  J. 
Reid,  were  especially  noticed  for  thoir  excellence. 
One  of  the  local  papers  says : — “ Mr.  Baker  is  a 
credit  to  the  High  School,  and  our  hope  is,  that  he 
may  be  long  in  connection  with  it ; although  such  a 
thing  can  hardly  be  expected  if  he  be  not  better 
supported  than  he  has  yet  been.  It  will  hardly  be 
believed  by  friends  at  a distance  that  this  accom- 
plished teacher  of  drawing  and  painting  is  allowed 
to  labour  on  without  a farthing  of  salary,  while  in 
other  departments,  only  equally  important,  good 
salaries  are  given,  and  no  end  of  assistants.  Mr. 
Baker  is  not  in  need  of  assistance.  He  is  an  indus- 
trious artist  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  per- 
fectly fit  for  his  work  ; but  we  submit  that  he  ought 
at  least  to  be  remunerated  for  his  work  somewhat 
like  the  other  teachers.”  We  take  leave  to  add  that 
Mr.  Baker’s  position,  ns  it  is  thus  described,  is  not 
very  creditable  to  the  “ gude  folk”  of  Stirling,  and 
ought  not  to  remain  as  it  now  is. 

Dublin. — The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Irish 
Institution  was  opened  a short  time  since.  The 
society  was  founded  in  1853,  with  the  object  of 
securing  a collection  of  pictures  for,  and  promoting 
the  establishment  of,  a National  Gallery  for  Ireland. 
The  rooms  in  Baggot  Street,  where  the  exhibition 
is  now  held,  are  quite  inadequate  to  its  purpose,  and 
it  was,  we  believe,  with  reference  to  the  erection  of 
a larger  and  more  suitable  edifice,  that  a sum  of 
£5000  was  recently  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  sum  is  in  addition  to  previous  parliamentary 
grants  amounting  to  £6000,  and  also  to  the  £5000 
collected  for  the  “ Dargan  Fund.”  About  £900  have 
been  received  towards  the  purchase  of  works  of  Art ; 
so  there  seems  a probability  that  Ireland  will,  ere 
long,  have  a National  Gallery  to  which  she  may 
point  with  satisfaction,  if  not  with  exultation. 

Belfast. — A correspondent  in  this  town  has 
written  to  us  to  complain  of  some  remarks  we  made 
in  our  July  number,  with  reference  to  the  closing 
of  the  School  of  Design  : he  intimates  that  our 
notice  “seems  to  convey  a censure  on  the  committee, 
and  also  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  for  not 
exerting  themselves  with  greater  success  in  making 
the  institution  self-supporting ; and  comparisons 
are  drawn  between  this  and  other  provincial  towns 
where  schools  are,  greatly  to  our  disadvantage.  It 
argues  if  schools  can  be  established  and  maintained 
in  less  important  places,  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
why  so  improving  a town  as  Belfast  cannot  support 
one  also.”  Now  our  correspondent  must  have  read 
our  observations  with  a glass  of  large  magnifying 
powers,  for  we  neither  said  nor  intimated  one  half 
of  that  we  are  charged  with.  After  stating  in  a 
very  few  words  that  the  committee  had  determined 
to  close  the  school,  and  assigning  the  reasons,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Report  read  at  the  last  meeting, 
which  have  led  to  such  a step,  we  added — “This 
state  of  things  is  not  very  creditable  to  Belfast a 


remark  which  we  beg  leave  again  to  repeat,  for  it  is 
unquestionably  “ not  verv  creditable”  to  a large 
and  flourishing  town  like'  Belfast,  that  it  will  not 
free  the  institution  from  “ an  accumulation  of 
debts”  amounting  to  the  large  sum  of  £180,  which 
debts  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
establishment.  It  appears  that  with  the  exception 
of  Cork — where  the  inhabitants  have  a self-imposed 
rate  in  support  of  their  school— and  Belfast,  all  the 
Irish  schools  of  Art  “ live  rent-free.”  The  Belfast 
school  pays  £75  annually  for  its  premises  : this 
dead  weight — which  the  supporters  of  the  institu- 
tion think,  and  justly,  as  we  consider,  ought  not  to 
lie  upon  them — is  another  cause  of  the  decay  of  the 
school.  Would  it  not  be  “ creditable  ” to  the  inha- 
bitants if  they  followed  the  example  of  the  Cork 
people,  and  taxed  themselves  ? Their  unwillingness 
to  do  this  justifies  our  previous  comment. 

Birmingham. — A special  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Society  of  Arts  and  School  of  Art  has 
been  recently  held,  to  consider  the  desirability  of  in- 
corporating the  society  under  the  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies’ Limited  Liability  Act;  and  also  to  enable 
the  society  to  enter  into  agreement  for  tenancy  with 
the  Midland  Institute  and  the  Society  of  Artists. 
The  agreement  with  the  Midland  Institute  provides 
that  this  body  is  to  find  accommodation  for  the 
School  of  Art,  free  of  rent  or  taxes.  Resolutions  to 
these  effects  were  moved  and  adopted. 

Southampton. — The  School  of  Art  here  appears 
to  be  making  good  progress  ; the  number  of  pupils 
has  increased  during  the  last  sessional  year,  and  their 
improvement  under  Mr.  Baker,  the  master,  has  been 
considerable.  The  total  number  of  pupils  who  have 
been  under  instruction  both  at  the  chief  school,  and 
the  various  branches,  one  of  which  has  been  recently 
opened  at  Romsey,  is  655,  during  the  last  twelve 
months. 

Wolverhampton.— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  School  of  Art  in  this  town  was 
held  in  July.  We  ascertain  from  the  Report  that 
the  income  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year, 
including  £160  13s.  6d.  from  students’  fee3,  and 
£120  14s.  from  annual  subscriptions  and  donations, 
amounted  to  £317  4s.  Gd. ; while  the  expenses,  in- 
cluding salaries,  interest  on  mortgage,  &c.,  were 
£372  18s.  8(7.  ; leaving  a balance  against  the  trea- 
surer of  £55  14.v.  2d.  Mr.  Chittenden,  head  master, 
has  resigned  his  post,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Air.  W.  J.  Blackley,  who  filled  the  same  office  at  the 
Bilston  school. 

Midland  Counties. — The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in 
drawing  in  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the  Midland 
Counties  for  the  years  ending  June  30th,  and  also 
the  amount  received  in  fees  from  the  students 
185G.  1857. 

Birmingham,  with  branches 
at  Smethwick  (Spoil  Lane), 

and  Cape 1451 

Burslem 1G7 

Coventry 38-1 

Dudley 752 

Hanley 122 

Newcastle-under-Lync  . . 195 

Stoke-on-Trent 188 

Stourbridge 542 

Wolverhampton 250 

Worcester 698 

The  results  of  the  competition  last  year  for  the  local 
and  national  medals  were,  that  Birmingham  carried 
off  twenty-four  local  and  three  national  medals ; 
Burslem,  thirteen  local  and  four  national ; Coventry, 
eighteen  local  and  three  national ; Dudley,  five 
local ; Hanley,  seven  local  and  four  national ; New- 
castle-under-Lyne,  six  local  and  two  national ; Stoke, 
twenty-two  local  and  seven  national ; Stourbridge, 
three  local  and  one  national  ; Wolverhampton, 
seven  local;  and  Worcester,  twenty-five  local  and 
three  national. 

Scarborough. — The  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
modern  artists  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  last  month': 
we  trust-  it  may  be  so  far  encouraged  as  to  warrant 
its  annual  continuance.  The  collection,  numbering 
upwards  of  300  pictures,  contains  many  excellent 
works,  several  of  which  are  by  well-known  artists. 

Leeds. — The  new  town-hall,  though  not  complete, 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit 
of  its  inauguration  on  the  7th  of  this  month.  The 
Queen  has  expressed  her  intention  to  honour  the 
ceremony  with  her  presence.  The  building  is  of  a 
character  that  will  make  it  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  town,  and  not  less  so  of  the  county.  Its  tower 
will  be  of  an  elevation  to  render  it  distinguishable 
at  a considerable  distance. 

Llandaff. — The  ancient  cathedral  of  this  citj'  is 
now  undergoing  restoration  : the  arcade  is  to  be  re- 
paired, the  clerestory  reconstructed,  the  walls  of  the 
side  aisles  rebuilt,  as  well  as  a portion  of  the  southern 
tower,  and  the  old  timber  in  the  roof  of  the  nave 
will  be  replaced  by  new.  The  entire  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed works  is  set  down  at  £3425. 


YORK  IIOUSR. 

and  Buckingham  Street.”  The  liousc  was  a noble  building,  remarkable  for 
the  sumptuous  character  of  its  internal  fittings,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  antiques 
the  duke  had  purchased  from  Rubens.  The  stairs  which  led  to  the  river  were 
surmounted  by  Inigo  Jones’s  celebrated  water-gate,  still  standing  at  the  end  of 
Buckingham  Street,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  relics  of  ancient  j 
architecture  in  the  metropolis.  The  garden  joined  that  of  Durham  House. 


Salisbury.  It  was  a massive  rectangular  building,  with  turrets  at  the  angles, 
and  presented  an  imposing  frontage  to  the  Thames.  After  the  earl’s  death  it 
was  divided  into  two  mansions,  and  then  sub-divided ; ultimately  converted  into 
an  exchange,  but  having  no  success  through  all  changes,  it  was  purchased  by 
builders,  and  Salisbury  and  Cecil  Streets  were  erected  on  its  site. 

Close  beside  Salisbury,  stood  Worcester,  House,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  belonged  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  but  then  passed  iuto  the  hands  of  the  earls 
I of  Bedford,  and  from  them  to  the  carls  of  Worcester,  the  last  of  whom  died  here 
in  1 027-  His  son  being  created  Duke  of  Beaufort,  it  then  changed  its  name  to 
Beaufort  House;  and  the  space  of  ground  it  once  occupied  is  still  marked  by 
Beaufort  Buildings  in  the  Strand,  erected  after  its  destruction  by  fire  through 
the  carelessness  of  a servant.  Pennant  informs  us  that  the  great  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon lived  in  it  before  lie  built  his  celebrated  mansion  in  Piccadilly,  paying  for 
it  at  the  extravagant  rate  of  £500  per  year,  a sum  fully  equal  to  £1200  at  present. 

The  old  palace  called  the  Savoy  was  the  next  important  residence  on  the  river- 
bank.  It  was  a fortress-like  building  close  upon  the  stream,  and  without  tl.e 
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TUB  SAVOY. 

intervening  garden  which  characterized  the  others.  It  was  originally  founded 
by  the  Earl  of  Savoy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  and  rebuilt  by  Henry,  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  Here  was  imprisoned  John,  King  of  France,  who  died  within  its 


The  centre  house  of  the  terrace,  No.  5,  was  occupied  by  Garrick,  who  died  in  it,  Jan.  20, 
1779,  and  there  “lay  in  state"  previous  to  his  interment  at  Westminster.  Ilis  widow 
also  resided  there,  dying  in  the  same  room  as  her  husband,  in  1S22. 


* The  Adelphi  was  built  by  the  brothers  Adam,  and  named  from  the  Greek  word 
( cide\<poQ , brothers ),  in  compliment  to  them,  because  of  the  difficulties  they  had  sur- 
mounted in  erecting  the  important  structure  on  what  was  bad  and  unprofitable  ground— 
a muddy  deposit  from  the  Thames.  It  is  constructed  on  vast  arches,  celebrated  as  the 
“ night  residence " of  houseless  and  abandoned  persons,  the  “Pariahs"  of  London  life. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  THAMES, 

FROM  ITS  RISE  TO  ITS  FALL. 


BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 


Part  XXL 


ontinuing  our  coui'se  towards  the  City  from 
Hungerford  Bridge,  we  briefly  describe  the  olden 
glories  of  the  Thames  banks,  when  the  space 
between  the  river  and  the  Strand  was  occupied 
by  the  palaces  of  the  nobility.  Close  beside  the 
bridge,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Buckingham 
Street,  stood  York  House,  which  we  engrave 
from  Hollar’s  view.  It  was  anciently  the  town 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Norwich,  and  ob- 
tained its  name  from  the  exchange  made  with 
the  archbishops  of  York,  who  adopted  it  as  their 
palace  in  London,  until  Archbishop  Mathew, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  exchanged  it  with  the 
crown  for  several  manors.  It  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  philo- 
sophic lord-chancellor,  Bacon,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  to 
his  favourite,  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  It  was  be- 
stowed on  Fairfax,  the  parliamentary  general,  in  the  great  civil  war; 
and  his  daughter  marrying  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  thus 
restored  the  property  to  its  earlier  owner,  who  resided  here  after  the 
Restoration;  but  his  dissipated  habits  led  to  a necessity  for  its  sale : it  was  then  j 
pulled  down,  and  various  streets  were  built  on  the  site,  which  preserve  his  worth- 
less name  in  the  titles  “George  Street,  Villicrs  Street,  Duke  Street,  Of  Alley. 


great  historic  interest,  and  preserved  some  antique  features  when  Hollar 
drew  the  sketch  (about  the  year  1640)  from  which  our  engraving  is  copied. 
The  strong  walls  of  stone,  the  pointed  arches,  and  the  fortress-like  towers, 
which  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  with  more  modern  work,  seem  to  be 
portions  of  the  old  work  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  whose  town  residence 
was  fixed  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Bishop  Tonstal  surrendered 
it  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  converted  it  into  a royal  palace,  giving  in  exchange 
the  building  known  as  “Cold  Harbour,”  in  Thames  Street.  Edward  VI. 
granted  Durham  House  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  as  a temporary  residence,  but 
Mary,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  returned  it  to  the  see  of  Durham. 
Elizabeth  afterwards  gave  the  use  of  the  house  to  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
but  he  was  obliged,  after  her  decease,  to  restore  it  to  the  episcopal  see.  The 
mansion  was  not  long  tenanted  by  the  bishops,  but  was  purchased  in  1640  by 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke ; it  was  pulled  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  ground  covered  with  houses. 

Salisbury  House  was  separated  from  it  only  by  a small  garden,  and  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  his  treasurer  and  secretary,  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of 


Durham  House,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Durham  Yard,  and 
occupied  that  portion  of  ground  now  covered  by  the  Adelphi,*  possessed  very 
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ESSEX  HOUSE. 

series  of  noble  residents  until  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  soon  after  which 
period  it  was  destroyed  for  building  purposes. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Temple  Stairs,  and  admire  the  group  of  trees  which 
still  surrouud  the  little  fountain  that  inspired  the  muse  of  L.E.L.  Close  to  it 
is  the  noble  old  Hall,  remarkable  as  the  only  building  remaining  in  which  a 
play  of  Shakspere’s  was  acted  by  his  contemporaries,!  as  part  of  their 
Christmas  revels.  The  fine  old  Garden  on  the  river’s  bank,  has  been  a garden 
from  the  days  wheu  the  chiefs  of  the  White  and  Red  Rose  factions  plucked  their 
flowers  here  as  badges  for  their  adherents — a scene  so  vividly  rendered  in 
Shakspere’s  “Ilenry  VI.”  The  present  gardener  has  restored  the  glories  of 


* In  1646  Hollar  engraved  the  view  of  London  from  the  roof  of  this  house,  which  we 
have  copied  above. 

t It  is  recorded  in  the  Diary  of  John  Manningham,  a student  here,  as  follows:— 
“ Feb.  2,  1601.  At  our  feast  we  had  a play  called  1 Twelfth  Night;  or,  What  you  Will.’" 


walls.  It  was  burnt  by  the  “ rabble  rout”  who  followed  Wat  Tyler,  afterwards 
restored  as  a hospital  by  Henry  VII.,  suppressed  by  Edward  VI.,  re-endowed 
by  Queen  Mary,  and  continued  as  a hospital  and  sanctuary,  “ a nursery  of 
rogues  aud  masterless  men  throughout  that  century.”  Strype  describes  the 
old  building  as  “very  ruinous”  in  1720.  It  was  patched  up,  and  chiefly  used 
as  a barrack  for  soldiers  and  a prison,  until  its  final  destruction  in  1816  to 
form  the  approaches  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  old  chapel,  once  within  the 
walls,  remains,  and  is  a curious  relic,  containing  many  old  monuments. 

The  Surrey  bank  of  the  river  between  Westminster  and  Hungerford  Bridges 
comprises  the  district  known  as  “Pedlar’s 
Acre,”  apiece  of  ground  given  to  the  parish 
of  Lambeth,  and  situated  on  the  verge  of 
the  Thames.  Popular  tradition  asserts  the 
gift  to  have  been  made  by  a pedlar,  who 
owned  the  laud,  on  condition  that  himself 
and  his  dog  should  be  commemorated  on  one 
of  the  church  windows.  We  engrave  this 
far-famed  piece  of  glass-painting,  which  is 
certainly  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  but 
there  is  no  record  in  the  parish  accounts 
to  justify  the  old  talc.* 

The  Lion  Brewery  and  the  great  Shot 
Tower  are  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
past  lluugcrford  Bridge.  The  latter  is  of 
cylindrical  form,  a hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  shot  is  formed  by  pouring  molten  lead 
from  the  upper  part  through  small  perfora- 
tions, the  drops  rounding  as  they  fall  to 
the  bottom  in  water.  The  whole  of  this  district  was  formerly  known  as  Lam- 
beth Marsh,  an  unwholesome  and  unprofitable  locality,  frequently  overflowed 
in  high  tides.  The  buildiugs  on  this  bank  have  all  been  erected  since  the 
opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge  in  1817. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  long  celebrated  as  the  finest  over  the  Thames,  and  praised 
by  Cauova,  as  “ the  noblest  bridge  in  the  world,”  was  constructed  by  Rennie, 
at  the  expense  of  a public  company.  It  cost  £400,000  ; the  approaches,  &c., 
making  up  the  sum  to  nearly  a million. f Close  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  on 
the  City  side,  is  Somerset  House : it  is  a noble  pile,  now  entirely  devoted  to 


occupied  by  two  noble  mansions  and  their  gardens,  the  first  being  Arundel 
House;  the  home  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  classic  tastes 


government  offices.^  It  was  built  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  is  his  finest 
work.  The  Thames  front  is  800  feet  in  length,  aud  is  provided  with  a terrace, 
supported  on  arches,  50  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river  ; and  is  the  same  num- 
ber of  feet  in  advance  of  the  main  walls.  This  terrace  forms  a noble  promenade  ; 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  public  are  excluded  from  what  was  once  an 
agreeable  airing-place  for  London.  Immediately  adjoining  Somerset  House  is 
the  modern  building,  King’s  College. 

The  Old  Palace  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  uncle  to  Edward  VI.,  stood  upon 
this  site,  and  gave  name  to  the  present  structure ; it  was  a picturesque  brick  and 
stone  edifice,  erected  for  him  from  the  designs  of  John  of  Padua.  When  the 
“ proud  Somerset”  was  beheaded  in  1552,  the  house  devolved  to  the  crown; 
Edward  VI.  assigned  it  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Elizabeth; 
and  James  I.  settled  it  on  his  queen,  who  named  it  Denmark  House,  in  compli- 
ment to  her  native  country.  By  this  time  Inigo  Jones  had  added  new  buildings 
to  it,  and  this  is  the  condition  of  the  building  as  exhibited  in  our  view.  Here 
lived  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  aud  here  she  founded  a convent; 
here  Oliver  Cromwell  “ lay  in  state,”  so  also  did  General  Monk.  It  seems 
to  have  beeu  considered  the  private  property  of  the  Queens  Consort  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  1775  Buckingham  House  was  given  to  Queen  Charlotte  in  lieu 
of  it. 

Between  this  place  and  the  Temple  there  is  now  nothing  of  importance  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  voyager.  In  the  old  time  the  ground  was  chiefly 


* Some  writers  believe  the  glass  is  a rebus  on  the  name  Chapman.  “ Pedlar’s  Acre” 
was  not  called  by  that  name  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century:  its  old  name  was 
Church  Hopes. 

t Owing  to  the  heavy  rate  of  its  tolls,  it  was  for  a long  time  unprofitable  to  the  share- 
holders ; so  great  was  its  loneliness,  that  it  was  almost  unsafe  at  night,  and  the  scene 
of  frequent  suicides. 

% Except  the  rooms  granted  to  the  Antiquarian,  Astronomical, and  Geological  Societies. 


made  the  mansion  celebrated  in  the  days  of  James  and  Charles  I.,  for  the 
rare  collection  of  marbles  and  gems  of  all  kinds  he  here  collected.  At  the 
instigation  of  Evelyn,  the  grandson  of  the  carl  give  his  library  to  the  Royal 
Society  ; the  marbles  being  sent  to  Oxford,  where  they  are  still  celebrated.* 


' Essex  House,  adjoining,  obtained  its  name  from  Queen  Elizabeth’s  unfor- 
tunate favourite ; and  from  it  he  made  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  excite  a 
revolt  in  the  city,  which  led  him  to  the  scaffold.  It  has  been  well  described  by 
Pcpys,  as  “a  large  yet  ugly  house;”  but  it  was  continuously  inhabited  by  u 
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BARGES  AT  BLACKFRIARS. 

They  have  discharged  their  cargoes,  and  arc  waiting  for  high  water,  to  be  “olf  ” 
with  the  next  ebb.  The  principal  vessel  in  the  cut  is  one  of  the  old  fashioned, 
square  bowed,  flat-bottom  barges,  having  a large  hatchway  in  the  centre  for  the 
cargo,  with  the  small  bunk,  or  cabin,  for  the  crew.  She  also  carries  ingenious 
weather-boards,  to  prevent  the  great  amount  of  lee  way  a vessel  without  a keel 
would  make  beating  in  a fresh  breeze.  The  sails  consist  of  a spreet,  foresail, 
and  mizcu,  and  her  mast  lowers  down  by  the  forestay,  during  the  passage  under 
bridges.  The  crew  consists  of  a captain  and  three  or  four  men. 


The  number  of  church  steeples  that  now  crowd  above  the  city  wharves,  com- 
pared with  the  few  seen  farther  west,  brings  to  memory  the  remark  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  who  argued  therefrom  on  the  morality  of  the  two  districts.  Grandly 
above  all,  rises  St.Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  noble  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to 
whose  genius  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  greater  number  of  the  church  steeples 
that  also  invite  attention.  The  river-banks  are  lined  with  tall  warehouses, 
where  once  stood  Baynard’s  Castle,  an  antique  edifice,  so  called  from  a fol- 
lower of  William  of  Normandy,  its  original  occupant.  It  was  a strong  but_ 
gloomy  pile,  the  occasional  residence  of  many  remarkable  people,  and  the  scene 
of  some  few  historic  events,  one  of  which  is  immortalised  by  Shakspere,  in  his 
“ Richard  III.”  On  many  occasions  of  formality  it  was  used  as  a royal  palace, 


BAYNARDS  CASTLE. 

until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; and  was  ultimately  destroyed  in  the  great 
lire  of  London,  although  it  still  gives  its  name  to  the  Ward*  in  which  it  stood. 

A short  distance  onward  and  we  arrive  at  the  old  haven  known  as  Queen - 
hithe.f  It  retains  more  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Thames  bank 
during  the  last  century  than  are  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  London.  The 

' The  City  of  London  is  divided  into  twenty-six  wards,  each  governed  by  an  Aider- 
man  and  one  or  more  deputies ; the  Mayor  is  chosen  from  the  Aldermen ; he  must  be 
x member  of  one  of  the  twelve  great  livery  companies  of  merchantmen  or  traders, 
t We  engrave  a penny  of  Alfred  the  Great,  found  in  the  mud  of  the  Thames  near  this 
spot,  and  which  is  of  immediate  interest 
here,  as  it  is  his  “ London  type,”  and 
contains  on  the  obverse,  the  monogram 
“ Londinium,"  the  letters  forming  part 
of  each  other— a convenient  mode  of 
getting  a long  name  in  a small  compass. 
These  early  coins,  though  excessively 
rude,  are  of  value  in  history;  and  tell 
of  the  very  low  state  of  general  art  at 
the  era  when  they  were  executed ; many 
are  remarkable  for  their  rude  imitation 
of  the  superior  works  of  the  Romans. 


the  old  garden  as  well  as  such  glories  can  be  restored  to  a place  in  “ populous 
city  pent.”  The  show  of  summer  flowers  is  generally  good,  but  that  of  chry 
santhemums  at  the  close  of  last  year  attracted  and  gratified  thousands ; the  beds 
being  masses  of  variegated  flowers.  The  picturesque  group,  called^”  New  Paper 
Buildings,”  of  red  brick  and  stone,  forming  so  striking  a feature  at  the  eastern 
side,  was  erected  by  Sidney  Smirkc,  A.R.A.,  in  1848.  The  memories  that  arc 
associated  with  this  spot,  the  early  home  of  the  Kuight9  Templars  of  London, 
the  solemn  old  church,  where  their  elligies  still  lie,  and  where  such  men  as 
Selden  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  repose,  demand  a volume  for  their  due  description. 
Between  the  Temple  and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  was  the  old  lawless  district  known 
as  “ Alsatia,”  celebrated  by  Scott  in  his  “ Fortunes 'of  Nigel  ;”  be  there  gives 
a vivid  and  true  picture  of  the  loose  characters  by  whom  it  was  inhabited.  Its 
proper  name  was  “ Whitefriars,”  from  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  originally 
founded  in  the  13th  century,  which,  with  the  monastic  establishment,  were 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation  ; but  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  continued,  until 
it  became  a nest  of  ruffians,  fraudulent  debtors,  and  the  worst  members  of 
society,  who  crowded  into  the  narrow  lanes,  where  the  law  had  no  power.  It 
ultimately  became  so  dangerous  a nuisance  that  its  privileges  were  abolished, 
and  the  district  is  now  principally  occupied  by  factories  and  gas-works. 

The  Southwark  side  of  the  river,  originally  low  marsh  land,  is  now  thickly 
covered  with  houses  ; the  river-bank  presenting  a continued  series  of  wharves, 
where  may  be  constantly  seen  groups  of  barges,  such  as  arc  depicted  in  our  cut. 


is  all  that  now  represents  the  old  river  Fleet,  thus  converted  into  an  immense 
drain ; but  in  the  olden  time  it  was  a stream  wide  enough  to  allow  barges  to 
go  iulaud  as  far  as  Holborn,  and  spanned  by  a bridge  near  the  Thames,  “after 
the  manner  of  the  Rialto,  at  Venice.”  There  is  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Guildhall,  a curious  paiuting,  executed  at  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
(attributed  to  Canalctti,  but  most  probably  by  Hogarth’s  friend  Scott),  which 
preserves  a view  of  the  “ River  Wells,”  as  it  was  anciently  called,  but  which 
had  obtained  an  unsavoury  reputation  at  that  time,  not  a little  aided  by  the 
severe  lines  of  Pope,  who  summoned  the  heroes  of  his  “Dunciad” — 

“ Whore  Fleet  ditch,  with  disemboguing  streams, 

Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames." 


On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  and  exactly  opposite  Somerset  House,  was  a 
celebrated  old  place  of  amusement,  known  as  Cuper’s  Gardens.  They  were  formed 
by  a gardener  of  that  name,  who  had  been  servant  to  the  Earls  of  Arundel ; and 
he  laid  them  out  iu  shady  walks,  arbours,  and  flower-beds,  decorating  them 
with  such  antique  fragtnenls  as  the  earl  was  willing  to  spare  him.  Some  few 
of  these  were  afterwards  found  in  the  Thames,  and  excited  much  curiosity. 
The  gardens,  which  ultimately  obtained  a bad  repute,  were  closed  in  1753. 

Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  third  bridge  built  in  London,  was  erected  by  Robert 
Mylnc,  and  opened  for  general  traffic  in  1769.  The  bridge  and  approaches  cost 
the  City  £273,000.  It  has  been  since  repaired  at  a cost  of  £74,000.  Close 
beside  the  bridge  (on  the  west  of  the  London  end)  is  a large  arched  sewer,  which 
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old  wooden  wharves,  the  boats  in  the  little  dock,  the  high  steps  leading  from  the 
water,  and  the  picturesque  tree  overshadowing  them,  seem  to  belong  to  the  days 
of  Anne,  when  the  traffic  in  boats  on  the  river  was  considerable,  and  the  rich 


grandest  plays.  Its  aspect  will  be  best  understood  from  our  cut,  copied  from 
Visscher’s  map,  1616.  Beside  it  stood  the  Rose  and  the  Hope  theatres,  all 
receiving  their  titles  from  the  signs  or  figures  painted  or  sculptured  over  their 
doors.  Rose  Alley  and  Hope  Alley  still  mark  the  sites  of  these  theatres : the 
more  celebrated  “ Globe,”  is  believed  to  have  stood  where  the  iron-works  of 
Messrs.  Sheeres  are  now  located,  close  beside  the  bridge. 


THE  “ BILLY-EOV.” 

We  meet  with  no  important  building  until  we  arrive  at  the  Fishmongers’ 
Hall,  at  the  foot  of  Londou  Bridge.  It  is  a modern  structure,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  hall,  in  1831.  We  engrave  the  original  stone- fronted  hall  that 


PARIS  GARDEN, 

dogs,  from  the  horns  of  the  one,  and  the  teeth  of  the  other ; and  it  sometimes 
happens  they  are  killed  upon  the  spot : fresh  ones  are  immediately  supplied  in 
the  place  of  those  that  are  wounded  or  tired.  To  this  entertainment  there  often 
follows  that  of  whipping  a blinded  bear,  which  is  performed  by  five  or  six  men, 
standing  circularly  with  whips,  which  they  exercise  upon  him  without  any 
mercy,  as  he  cannot  escape  from  them  because  of  his  chain.  He  defends  him- 
self with  all  hi3  force  and  skill,  throwing  down  all  who  come  within  his  reach, 
and  are  not  active  enough  to  get  out  of  it,  and  tearing  the  whips  out  of  their 
hands,  and  breaking  them.  At  these  spectacles,  and  everywhere  else,  the 
English  are  constantly  smoking  tobacco.  Fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  and 
nuts,  according  to  the  season,  are  carried  about  to  be  sold,  as  well  as  ale  and 
wine.”  The  same  author  mentions  the  theatres  for  dramatic  representation  on 
this  side  the  water : the  most  westerly  was  the  Swan,  which  seems  to  have  gone 
to  decay  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  Near  that  part  of  Southwark 
crossed  by  the  road  from  the  iron  bridge,  stood  the  most  famous  of  all — The 
Globe,  of  which  Shakspere  was  part  proprietor,  and  for  which  he  wrote  his 


existed  on  the  same  spot  before  the  great  fire  of  London,  as  depiclcd  by 
Hollar,  in  1647,  including  also  some  of  the  wharves  and  buildings  of  that  era, 
to  complete  as  near  as  possible  our  picture  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  London  Bridge,  having  been  compelled  to  limit 
our  descriptions  to  a mere  enumeration  of  the  various  objects  of  interest  the 
voyager  will  meet  on  his  way. 


QUEENHITHE. 

citizen  and  his  wife  would  “ take  water”  here  for  Yauxhall  or  Ranelagh.  It 
probably  obtains  its  name  from  . the  gift  of  it  by  King  John  to  his  mother, 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  II.;  but  it  was  known  in  Saxon  times  as  “Edrid’s 
hithe,”  and  has  been  a common  quay  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years. 

A short  distance  further  and  we  reach  Southwark  Bridge,  designed  by 
Rennie,  and  built  by  a company  at  a cost  of  £800,000.  It  has  only  three  cast- 
iron  arches,  the  span  of  the  central  one  being  240  feet,  that  of  each  side  arch 
being  210  feet ; the  piers  and  abutments  are  of  stone.  It  was  opened 
March  22,1819. 

We  must  now  describe  the  Surrey  bank  from  Blackfriars  Bridge,  for  the 
most  interesting  poiuts  of  its  early  history  are  comprised  between  these  two 
bridges.  This  side  of  the  water  was  a gay  scene  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  Londoners  being  ferried  across  to  the  places  of  popular  amusement 
there  thickly  located.  The  Blackfriars  Road  now  passes  over  the  site  of 
“ Paris  Garden,”  where  bear  and  bull-baiting  rejoiced  the  citizens,  the  gala 
days  being  usually  Sundays.  Our  cut  is  copied  from  the  rare  woodcut  map 
of  Loudon  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  library  at  Guildhall,  and  exhibits 
in  the  foreground  the  kennels  for  the  dogs,  and  the  tauks  in  which  they 
were  washed.  A graphic  description  of  the  place  has  been  left  by  Paul 
Hentzner,  a German,  who  visited  it  in  1598.  He  says  it  was  “built  in  the 
form  of  a theatre,  for  the  baiting  of  bulls  and  bears : they  are  fastened  behind, 
and  then  worried  by  great  English  bull-dogs ; but  not  without  great  risk  to  the 


Crossing  to  the  London  side  of  the  bridge,  our  attention  may  only  be 
directed  to  the  busy  wharves  and  the  trading  boats  near  them  ; one  of  these 
we  engrave,  of  peculiar  kind ; it  is  termed  a “ Billv-boy,” — the  sailors’  name 
for  a rouud  bow  and  stern  coasting  schooner  : they  arc  excellent  sea  boats,  and, 
from  their  box-like  form,  carry  a large  cargo.  These  vessels  frequently  come 
from  Yorkshire,  but  are  generally  found  on  most  parts  of  the  English  coast  : 
their  masts  lower  like  the  London  barges  for  going  beneath  bridges. 
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MONUMENTAL  COMMEMORATIONS. 

Tiie  genius  of  monumental  commemoration  is  so 
active  in  our  day,  that  to  keep  pace  with  its  doings 
demands  from  us  the  service  of  a continuous  record. 
The  months,  as  they  succeed  each  other,  yield  all 
something  in  the  way  of  narrative  or  of  suggestion 
to  that  page  of  our  Journal  which  undertakes  to 
keep  complete  the  chronicle  of  its  doings.  That 
page,  amongst  the  variety  of  our  Art-records,  has  an 
especial  interest  of  its  own,  which  it  draws  from 
foreign  fountains.  The  laurel  and  the  cypress  that 
meet  above  a great  man’s  grave  yield  their  lofty 
morals  and  elegiac  strain  to  its  other  illustrations ; 
and  the  chapter  in  question  of  our  Journal  is  a 
record  at  once  of  departed  greatness  and  of  the 
Art  that  enshrines  it. 

First,  let  us  record,  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
Mr.  Foley’s  noble  statue  of 

Viscount  Hardings,  recently  exhibited  in  the 
courtyard  of  Burlington  House,  seems  likely, 
amongst  its  other  merits,  to  have  the  merit  of  up- 
rooting a government  heresy.  There  has  appeared 
to  be  a sort  of  opinion  entertained  by  persons  in 
authority,  that  an  equestrian  statue  was  a thing  not 
to  be  expected  from  an  English  sculptor, — and  that, 
if  the  want  of  such  an  illustration  should  happen  to 
arise  amongst  us,  we  should  have,  of  necessity,  to 
fall  back  upon  the  Baron  Marochetti.  On  what 
ground  the  first  of  these  propositions  founds,  cer- 
tainly does  not  appear ; but,  to  sustain  the  second, 
the  Baron’s  statue  of  Richard  Cceur-dc-Lion  has 
been  perseveringly  put  forward.  It  would  seem  as 
if,  by  a capricious  logic,  of  the  kind  which  is  rather 
apt  to  grow  in  the  air  of  authority,  the  merit  in  that 
particular  work  had  been  taken  as  implying  the 
absence  of  merit  elsewhere.  A more  emphatic 
refutation  of  a false  dialectic  never  came  out  of  the 
schools  than  has  issued,  in  the  instance  before  us, 
from  Mr.  Foley’s  studio.  Our  readers  know,  that 
we  have  not,  for  ourselves,  been  slow  to  recognise 
the  merit  of  the  Baron  Marochetti’s  work;  but  the 
most  adventurous  of  that  artist’s  supporters  will  not, 
wre  fancy,  risk  bringing  it  into  competition  with  this 
great  sculpture  composition  of  Mr.  Foley’s.  From 
the  courtyard  of  Burlington  House,  a very  striking 
lesson  has  been  read  to  our  native  Government,  as  to 
what  the  English  sculptor  cau  perform  when  he  has 
the  opportunity  given  to  him.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  a feeling  that  this  is  so  may  have  operated  as 
one  of  the  stimulants  to  a movement  which  has 
been  making  in  the  profession  itself, — but  which,  to 
our  knowledge,  has  nobler  motives  also,  that  do 
great  honour  to  the  body  of  English  artists.  Per- 
haps the  highest  testimonial  that  a sculptor  can 
achieve,  is,  a testimonial  from  his  brethren ; and 
the  professional  movement  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Foley’s  work,  while  it  takes  the  character  of  a 
testimonial  to  himself,  forms  a moral  testimonial 
of  a very  pleasing  kind  in  favour  of  those  who 
make  it.  A number  of  his  brother  sculptors,  and 
of  the  artist  body  generally,  have  been  bestirring 
themselves  to  obtain  signatures  for  an  application 
to  the  Government,  with  a view  to  securing  a copy, 
iu  bronze  or  in  marble,  of  the  great  work  in  ques- 
tion, to  be  erected  on  some  conspicuous  site  in  this 
metropolis.* 

* Our  advertising  sheet,  to  which  we  would  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  will  show  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ment referred  to  in  the  text  above.  The  document  in 
question  is  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  this  country : nearly  one  huudred  and  fifty 
artists  and  gentlemen— painters,  sculptors,  architects,  en- 
gineers, and  engravers — have  entered  into  a confederation 
to  do  honour  to  a brother  artist,  primarily,  and,  secondarily, 
to  a distinguished  soldier. 

Looking  down  the  list  of  signatures  appended  to  the  docu- 
ment, we  find  in  it  the  names  of  twenty-four  Royal  Acade- 
micians," including  that  of  the  President,  out  of  thirty- 
nine— the  number  of  that  body  at  present ; fifteen  out  of 
twenty-five  Associates ; the  Presidents  of  the  two  Water- 
Colour  Societies,  and  a long  array  of  the  majority  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  united  professions.  Baron 
Marochetti,  too,  of  CcEur-de-Lion  fame,  also  doffs  his  hat  to 
the  representation  of  the  more  recent  English  warrior;  and 
Signor  Monti,  whose  eye  is  filled  with  the  graces  of  Italian 
sculpture,  finds  under  our  less  sunny  skies  something  he 
would  fain  keep  in]  sight.  At  the  preliminary  meeting, 
which  was  held  on  the  24th  of  June,  its  object  was  set  forth 
in  the  following  words: — “The  manifestation  of  public 


It  is  affecting  to  observe  the  efforts  that  are 
everywhere  making,  by  all  who  cau  set  up  preten- 
sions of  any  kind,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  some 
share  in  that  rich  inheritance  of  glory  which 

Sir  Henry  Havelock  leaves  behind  him. 
Wherever  a community  can  establish  a title  of  kin- 
ship, in  any  kind  or  degree,  to  the  illustrious  soldier 
who  wore  out  his  great  heart  in  the  struggle  to  get 
at  the  beleaguered  women  and  children  of  England, 
aud  lies  dead  in  the  scene  of  the  rescue, — a claim  is 
advanced  to  an  especial  legacy  of  honour  derivable 
out  of  the  greatness.  Among  other  claimants  of  the 
kind,  the  Carthusians  have  bethought  them  that  it 
is  something  praiseworthy,  as  it  were,  to  have  drunk 
at  the  same  educational  fouutains  with  the  chief, 
aud  in  virtue  of  that  common  baptism,  have  deter- 
mined to  have  a monument  of  their  own.  The 
sentiment  of  brotherhood,  thus  aroused  to  a special 
end,  has  swept  into  its  purview — as  it  is  iu  the 
nature  of  generous  sentiment  always  to  do — whatever 
else  appealed  to  it  on  kindred  grounds ; and  memories 
of  all  whom  the  Charterhouse  has  sent  out  to  die  for 
their  country  gather  round  this  memory  of  the 
noblest  of  them  all.  A subscription  has  been  set 
on  foot,  with  a view  to  perpetuating  the  names  of 
Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  such  other  naval  and 
military  officers  as,  having  been  educated  at  the 
school  in  question,  have  fallen  in  the  service  of 
their  country  in  the  Russian  and  Indian  wars  ; and 
it  is  intended,  that,  to  the  Art-monument  to  be 
erected  within  the  walls  of  the  building,  shall  be 
added  such  other  memorial,  in  the  form  of  a prize 
or  otherwise,  as  the  amount  of  funds  will  permit. — 
For  the  statue  of  General  Havelock  which  is  to 
match  with  that  of  General  Napier  inTrafalgar  Square, 
the  artists  of  the  country  are  invited  into  competi- 
tion : — and,  as  competition  seems  to  be  the  rule  now 
for  works  of  this  description, — instead  of  the  ex- 
ception in  such  especial  cases  as  might  appear  to 
justify,  or  to  demand,  it, — we  think  the  particular 
instance  before  us  suggests  a few  words  of  com- 
ment. We  have  already  pointed  out,  on  former 
occasions,  the  very  serious  character,  where  works 
of  the  finest  Art  are  concerned,  of  a practice  which 
sets  in  motion  ten  times  the  amount  of  labour 
that  is  meant  to  be  employed,  and  summons  a 
multitude  of  Art-creations  where  one  only  will  be 
paid  for.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  by  just  so  much 
as  genius  may  have  given  a speciality  of  character, 
in  conformity  with  the  object  demanded,  to  any  one 
of  these  rejected  works,  such  work  will  be  untit  for 
any  other  application,  and  will  incur  the  risk  of 
being  wholly  lost  to  its  author.  The  tendency  of 
such  consideration,  very  obviously,  is,  to  beget  a 
tameness  of  design,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  forms 
of  mediocrity.  Men  who  are  never  commissioned, 
but  summoned  constantly  into  competition,  will  be 
apjt  to  turn  the  power  that  is  in  them  to  the 
elaboration  of  showy  groups,  which  may  not  have 
an  individuality  of  expression  so  pronounced  as  to 
prevent  their  serving  some  other  turn,  with  a new 
label,  should  they  miss  the  one  that  summoned 
them.  The  struggle  of  genius  with  the  subject 
itself,  is  exchanged  for  the  struggle  of  talent  against 


opinion  in  favour  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Ilardinge, 
by  Mr.  Foley,  as  a work  of  Art,  and  the  feeling  of  regret 
at  the  same  time,  that,  being  destined  for  India,  it  will  be 
lost  to  this  country,  are  the  motives  of  the  undersigned 
artists  to  recommend  the  raising  of  the  means,  by  sub- 
scription or  otherwise,  for  obtaining  another  cast  in  bronze, 
for  the  ornament  of  this  metropolis,  as  well  as  to  do  honour 
to  the  Arts  of  this  country  as  to  the  illustrious  commander- 
in-chief  commemorated  by  this  work."  The  artists  have, 
in  a manner  most  honourable  to  them,  taken  the  initiative 
in  this  proceeding;  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  follow- 
ing it  up  zealously  ; but  it  must  rest  with  the  public  gene- 
rally to  give  efficient  aid,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a successful 
issue.  What  has  been  done  since  the  preliminary  meeting, 
wo  know  not  for  certainty ; but  wo  are  satisfied  that  as 
soon  as  it  is  known  where  subscriptions  may  be  paid,  money 
will  be  flowing  in.  The  present  time,  when  all  the  world 
is  away,  is  not  the  most  auspicious  time  for  collecting; 
still  a beginning  should  be  made  at  once.  We  have  heard 
of  many  anxious  to  subscribe,  who  are  only  waiting  to 
know  where  their  contributions  will  be  received.  The 
object  is  national,  especially  as  regards  the  Arts  of  the 
country.  Let  us  have  at  least  one  statue  in  the  public 
highway  of  London,  which  we  can  point  out  to  the  stranger 
with  pride  and  exultation.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  Professor  Donaldson,  will  attend  to  any  com- 
munications he  may  receive. 


a host  of  competitors ; and  a certain  uniformity  of 
design  inevitably  results,  which  in  itself  announces 
the  abdication  of  that  high  and  prerogative  power 
that  has  produced  the  masterpieces  of  Art.  It  is 
certainly  of  the  tendency  of  competition  to  kill  the 
crowning  sculpture  grace,  emphasis. — Well,  now,  let 
us  see  how  this  tendency  towards  non-originality 
has  been  carefully  improved  on  in  the  instance 
before  us,  and  observe  well  whither  this  habitual 
use  of  competition  is  leading  us.  No  great  artist 
should  wrong  himself  by  working  under  such  condi- 
tions as  are  laid  down  for  this  Havelock  memorial. 
At  the  south-west  corner  of  Trafalgar  Square  there 
stands,  on  a granite  pedestal,  a bronze  statue  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier;  and  the  bronze  statue  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  is  to  occupy  a granite  pedestal  at  the 
south-east  corner,  and  to  match  the  other  in  every 
respect.  It  is  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  height  as 
its  predecessor ; aud  some  geometrical  necessity  of 
absolute  correspondence  is  so  strongly  apprehended, 
that  we  feel,  as  we  read  the  directions,  that  the 
model  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  which  should 
adopt  Mr.  Adams’s  very  pose,  and  square  in  all 
respects  with  his  work,  like  the  figures  in  a fire- 
grate. To  inculcate  this  suggestion,  and  secure  this 
effect,  a drawing  of  the  Napier  statue  is  sent  round 
with  the  circular  inviting  artists  to  compete  and 
prescribing  the  terras  of  competition : — and  alto- 
gether, an  impression  is  created  that  the  impossi- 
bility of  matching  the  Napier  nose  (of  which 
Mr.  Adams  has  made  the  most)  will  inevitably 
detract  from  the  contentment  of  this  committee 
with  any  work  which  they  are  likely  to  obtain. — 
Theu,  having  set  Art  to  work  in  a straight-waist- 
coat, the  committee  call  on  artists  to  work  cheaply. 
— “ The  designs  are  required  to  be  made  to  a scale 
of  two  inches  to  the  foot ; and  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  secretary  on  or  before  the  1st  of  October  next, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  includ- 
ing all  expense  of  erection,  and  such  inscnplion  as 
the  committee  may  desire .” — That  is,  the  sculptors 
having  striven  against  each  other  for  who  can  best 
cojty  Mr.  Adams’s  statue  in  a Havelock  figure,  arc 
to  bid  against  each  other  for  who  will  do  it  at  the 
lowest  price.  The  artists  are  summoned  to  work 
to  pattern,  and  to  offer  their  work  by  tender.  The 
whole  advertisement  is  after  the  fashion  of  those 
inviting  contracts  for  the  supply  of  shoes  for  the 
army  or  shirts  for  the  navy.  High  Art  can,  of 
course,  not  be  had  on  these  conditions.  Under 
such  a dispensation,  should  it  finally  prevail,  our 
sculptors  must  inevitably  degenerate  into  statuaries 
and  stonemasons. — Meantime,  a letter  from  a British 
officer  stationed  at  the  Alumbagh  informs  us,  (hat 
the  narrow  strip  of  ground  in  the  compound  there 
which  forms  the  great  soldier’s  grave  is  not  to  be  his 
final  resting-place.  In  the  Report  of  a Lunacy 
Commission  which  sat  some  weeks  ago,  one  of  the 
delusions  ascribed  to  the  subject  of  the  iuquiry  was, 
a wild  belief  that  General  Havelock  was  not  dead. 
“ They  buried  him,  it  is  true,”  said  the  unfortunate 
gentleman ; “but  he  rang  his  bell  in  the  grave,  aud 
they  took  him  out,  and  he  is  coming  to  England.” 
Well,  something  like  this,  in  a sense  less  wild,  is 
taking  place  in  fact.  Out  of  that  eastern  grave, 
marked  only  with  its  “ scathed  and  withered  tree,” 
the  fame  of  this  soldier  has  rung  through  the  world, 
till  it  is  felt  that  his  fitting  place  of  mortal  repose 
can  be  only  amongst  England’s  illustrious  dead. 
At  the  expense  of  the  officers  who  followed  his 
“ monarch  march,”  as  this  writer  calls  it,  to  the 
rescue  for  which  he  paid  his  life,  his  body  is  to  bo 
disinterred,  and  it  “is  coming  to  England.” — “ Jf 
ever  I return,”  says  the  writer  of  the  letter,  himself 
a subscriber  to  the  fund  for  the  object  in  question, 
“the  tomb  of  Havelock  in  Westminster  Abbey  will 
be  visited  by  me  with  no  common  feelings.” 

In  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  Carthusians,  the 
men  of  Rugby  have  determined  to  memorialise,  as 
their  own  especial  heroes,  the  soldiers  who  went  out 
from  amongst  themselves  to  find  graves  on  Russian 
soil.  By  way  of  monument  to — 

The  Rugbeians  in  the  Crimea,  a window  of 
stained  glass,  by  Hardmau,  of  Birmingham,  offering 
a representation  of  the  Centurion  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  has  been  recently  placed  in  the  chapel  of 
Rugby  School.  A tablet  of  brass,  let  in  to  the  wall, 
immediately  beneath  the  sill  of  the  memorial  window, 
is  inscribed  with  a legend  recording  the. names  of 
thirty-three  men  “ of  that  House  ” who  fell  in  the 
different  actions  in  the  Crimea. 
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Under  the  influence  of  the  same  sentiment,  sub- 
scriptions have  been  likewise  entered  into  for  a 
Crimean  Monument  in  Westminster. — The 
contributors  are,  for  the  most  part,  gentlemen  who 
have  received  their  education  at  Westminster  School, 
— and  the  parties  to  be  commemorated  are  those, 
who,  having  shared  with  them  this  incident,  fell  in 
battle  or  by  disease,  in  the  campaign  of  the  Crimea. 
On  a monument  which  is  to  be  of  granite,  sixty  feet 
in  height,  a set  of  tablets  will  be  engraven  with  the 
names,  naval  or  military,  of  those  who  thus  died, 
and  with,  in  each  case,  a statement  of  the  manner  of 
the  death  : — and  for  this  memorial  a space  of  ground 
near  Westminster  Abbey,  aud  adjoining  the  entrance 
to  the  schools,  has  been  assigned  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  of  Works.  It  is  immediately  oppo- 
site “ The  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.” 

From  Lucknow  to  Cawnpore,  is  now  a summer 
morning’s  ride  ; but  into  every  inch  of  the  way  be- 
tween these  henceforth  historic  sites  is  trodden  im- 
mortal memories, — and  that  dreadful  road,  at  one  end 
of  which  a mortal  terror  sat  not  many  months  ago, 
as  the  shadow  of  the  horror  which  sat  at  the  other, 
was  daily  and  hourly,  in  that  terrible  time,  traversed 
by  the  throbbing  and  trembling  heart  of  England. 
With  the  losses  sustained  in  this  latterscene,whichour 
heroes  reached  too  late  for  rescue,  there  mingle  no 
consoling  thoughts  of  any  kind  that  can  be  gathered 
on  mortal  ground ; and  the  lirst  idea,  therefore,  with 
a view  to  consecrating  perhaps  the  bitterest  memory 
that  our  country  preserves,  was  to  hand  over  the 
well  which  it  haunts  to  the  keeping  of  religion.  It 
was  originally  designed  that  a — 

Memorial  Church  at  Cawnpore  should  arise 
over  the  very  grave  of  the  martyrs ; but  it  is 
found  now,  that  the  distance  of  the  well  from  the 
mission  station,  and  other  considerations,  render 
it  ineligible  as  the  actual  site  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice. It  has  been  determined,  therefore,  to  mark 
the  dreadful  spot  itself  by  some  suitable  monu- 
ment of  a simple,  though  lasting,  kind, — and  to 
build  the  church  (which,  though  it  need  not  be 
large,  must,  from  its  monumental  character,  be 
of  good  architecture,  and  therefore  expensive),  in 
connection  with  the  mission  buildings  already  exist- 
ing near  the  native  town.  The  simple  piety  of 
soldiers  on  the  spot  had  anticipated  the  former  por- 
tion of  this  new  design,  by  rearing  a cross  near 
the  well ; — and  the  resident  chaplain  has  already  taken 
steps  for  expanding  this  mark  into  a memorial  of 
greater  monumental  pretension,  on  the  precise  spot. 
The  committee  propose,  therefore,  to  associate  them- 
selves with  him  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  the 
design  to  its  completion: — and  they  aunounce,  fur- 
ther, their  desire  to  promote  the  views  of  those  who, 
haviug — like  many  of  themselves,  they  say — lost 
friends  at  Cawnpore,  or  elsewhere  in  this  Indian 
war,  may  wish  to  raise  special  monuments  connected 
with  the  architecture  of  the  church. 

Let  the  great  soldier  lie  where  he  may  at  last, — 
the  grave  of  Havelock  in  the  compound  at  Lucknow 
will,  like  the  Memorial  Church  at  Cawnpore,  ever 
be  a shrine: — and  this  brings  us  to  speak  of  another 
great  soldier,  though  of  a far  other  type,  whose 
mortal  remains  also  underwent  funeral  translation, 
and  in  respect  to  whom  steps  are  now  taking  to 
save  and  consecrate  the  memories  that  hang  about 
the  sepulchre  in  which  they  were  originally  laid. 
The  land  forming  the  site  of  Longwood,  and  that, 
iu  Napoleon’sVale,whicli  holds  the  tomb  of  the  first — 
Emperor  Napoleon,  had  passed  into  private 
hands ; and  these  lands  have  been  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  British  crown,  at  a cost  of  £5100, 
for  transfer  to  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity.  The  legislative  corps 
of  France  has  voted  a sum  of  180,000  francs  to 
carry  out  the  objects  contemplated.  One  of  those 
objects  is,  we  presume,  the  repayment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Let  us  see,  however,  whether  our  own  monu- 
mental doings  at  home  will  not  furnish  us  with 
some  more  cheerful  materials  than  those  with  which 
we  have  last  been  dealing,  before  we  bring  this 
article  to  a close. — Our  readers  have  seen,  with 
gratification  doubtless,  that,  almost  at  the  very 
moment  while  we  were  uttering  our  recent  lament 
over  the  disgrace  which  the  British  Lion  has  sus- 
tained in  Trafalgar  Square, — and  as  if  it  were  in 
answer  to  our  pleading  on  his  behalf, — the  cause  of 
the  royal  animal  was  revived  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, aud  a minister  was  found  with  the  spirit  to 


promise  him  redress.  It  was  frankly  admitted  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  unfinished 
condition  of  the  monument  on  this  site  to  the  greatest 
of  England’s  naval  chiefs,  and  the  piece-meal  fashion 
in  which  it  had  struggled  into  such  life  as  it  has, 
were  a discredit  to  the  nation  ; — and  that  discredit, 
so  far  as  is  now  possible,  he  undertakes  that  the 
nation  shall  repair.  After  what  we  have  said  on 
the  subject,  we  are  bound,  of  course,  to  admit,  that 
something  of  poetry  is  lost  by  this  change  in  the 
noble  beast’s  fortunes.  The  desolate  grandeur  which 
we  found  in  the  theme  not  many  weeks  ago,  is  gone  : 
— but  then,  the  lion  recovers  his  honours, — which  is 
a better  thing.  Caius  Marius  sitting  among  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  was  a fine  poetic  figure ; — but 
his  friends  would  rather  have  seen  him  Dictator  at 
Borne.  We  will  be  thankful  for  the  lions,  even 
at  the  cost  of  discrediting  a prophecy  of  our  own. 
For  the — 

Nelson  Lions,  which  arc  to  be  executed  in 
bronze,  a vote  of  £0000  has  been  taken : and  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  is  understood  to  have  undertaken 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  aspects  and  anatomy  of 
the  lord  of  the  forest  are  truly  rendered.* 

We  see,  at  the  same  time,  from  some  proceedings 
iu  the  same  House  of  Commons,  aud  with  the  satis- 
faction due  to  the  theme,  that  the  disposition  to 
utilise  our  public  Art  monuments,  which  began 
with  the  town  of  Chelmsford  when  it  put  Judge 
Tindale  on  the  pump, — and  which  the  great  com- 
mercial city  of  Manchester  shows  a disposition  to 
carry  out  in  the  true  economic  spirit,  and  after  a 
fassion  of  its  own, — is  spreading  to  the  metropolis, 
in  conformity  with  a previous  suggestion  which  we 
take  credit  for  having  ourselves  made.  Like  all 
striking  innovations,  this  one  meets  with  its  oppo- 
nents,— and  the  metropolitan  demonstration  in  its 
favour  has  received  a check.  Our  readers  should 
know,  however,  that  there  has  been  an  idea  enter- 
tained, in  high  quarters,  of  making  the — 

Marble  Arch  carry  a clock: — and  they  will 
hardly  have  forgotten,  we  trust,  our  own  suggestion, 
iu  reference  to  this  very  spot’,  when  there  was  a 
proposal  made  for  erecting  here  the  statue  of 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion, — that  the  Crusader  should 
lift  up  a gas-light  on  his  lance.  We  take  a natural 
pride  in  thinking,  that  the  Board  of  Works  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  our  suggestion. — To  LordElcho’s 
proposal,  however,  for  putting  a timepiece  in  the 
cocked-hat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  equestrian 
statue,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  we  object  at  once, — 
but  also  on  the  economic  ground. 

Some  time  ago,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  a 
subscription  was  set  on  foot  by  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Bridgewater  trustees, 
and  promoted  by  the  friends  of — 

The  late  Lord  Ellesmere,  with  the  object 
of  erecting  a memorial  of  that  liberal  and  accom- 
plished nobleman  on  a rising  ground,  not  far  from 
Worsley  Church,  forming  a conspicuous  object  from 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway.  It  is  now- 
stated,  that  the  monument  is  to  be  a tower,  of  the 
transition  Gothic  character,  executed  in  stone,  brick, 
and  marble.  The  main  member  will  be,  an  octagon 
shaft,  climbed  by  a spiral  belt  of  coloured  tiles,  and 
rising  from  an  elaborate  square  basement,  which 
will  cover  forty-nine  feet  of  ground.  The  height 
of  the  tower,  from  the  ground  line  to  the  finial,  is 
to  be  132  feet. 

In  the  adjacent  county  the  men  of  Salford  have 
been  inaugurating  their  monument  to — 

The  late  Mr.  Brotiierton: — which,  after  all 
the  display  of  utilitarian  ingenuity  elaborated  for 
the  behoof  of  the  good  and  busy  borough  with  a 
view  to  this  memorial,  ends,  satisfactorily,  in  the 
simple  Art  achievement  of  a full-length  statue,  in 
bronze,  from  the  model  of  Mr.  Noble.  The  statue 


* We  hear  that  Hie  models  of  the  lions  have  been  com- 
pleted,— but  not  “ by  authority,’'  we  presume, — by  Mr. 
Milncs,  who  has  copied  them  from  the  life ; the  Times,  in  a 
somewhat  recent  notice  of  the  intended  completion  of  the 
column,  asserts  that  “ six  of  our  leading  artists  prepared 
models  (some  of  which  are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit)," 
and  that  they  were  sent  in  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  who  returned  them,  with  the  “ curt  intimation  that 
the  execution  of  these  gigantic  pieces  of  sculpture  had  been 
entrusted  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer."  We  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  whether  the  facts  are  really  as  they  are  thus 
stated;  but  if  so,  they  seem  to  be  something  like  what  has 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  Wellington  Monument;  and 
that  just  now  those  in  exalted  official  stations  are  carrying 
matters  with  a high  hand  as  regards  our  national  monu- 
ments. We  cannot  suppose  that  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  un- 
dertook the  task  of  executing  the  work. 


stands  iu  the  Peel  Park ; and  out  of  a sum  of 
£2550,  which  was  collected  towards  this  memorial 
purpose,  a remaining  balance  of  £800  is  to  be 
invested  as  a fund,  the  interest  of  which  will  be 
applied  annually  to  the  purchase  of  books  for 
dividing  between  the  Peel  Park  Free  Library,  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  and  the  Pendleton  Me- 
chanics’ Institute.  The  statue  is  nine  feet  five  inches 
in  height ; and  is  3aid  to  represent  well  the  gentle- 
man who,  as  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  re- 
cords, was  “ the  first,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  successive  years  the  faithful,  representative  of 
the  borough  of  Salford  in  the  House  of  Commons.” 
The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  a very  striking 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  member,  well 
observed,  that  it  is  a proud  period  in  the  history  of 
a country  when  those  of  her  sons  who  have  culti- 
vated the  civil  arts  receive  the  full  honours  that  a 
people  has  to  bestow : — and,  for  ourselves,  we  will 
take  leave  to  congratulate  the  town  of  Salford,  that, 
while  paying  their  debt  of  gratitude  and  commemo- 
ration to  a practical  man,  his  townsmen  have  felt 
that  it  could  be  appropriately  paid  in  an  Art  form. 
It  is  among  the  somewhat  rough  realities  of  com- 
munities like  this,  that  we  earnestly  desire  to  see 
the  Art  feeling  run  clear  and  unadulterated.  In 
the  metropolis,  the  Art  circulation  in  the  long  run, 
is  safe  enough ; — our  anxiety  is,  that  it  should  flow 
in  a healthy  current  along  all  the  arteries,  and 
pronounce  itself  wholesomely  at  all  the  extremities 
of  the  national  body.  The  town  of  Salford  has 
rejected  some  very  strange  nostrums  that  were  offered 
to  her,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  Art-quackeries  of  the 
day ; and,  much  to  the  gratification  of  her  friends, 
has  taken  excellent  ground  in  the  matter  of  this 
Brothertou  monument. 


OBITUARY. 

MRS.  LOUDON. 

The  month  of  July  took  from  us  one  of  that 
sisterhood  of  writers,  whose  contributions  to  many 
departments  of  our  literature  have  given  to  the 
sex  so  honourable  a place  in  the  authorship  of 
the  thirty  years  of  our  century  last  past.  Mrs. 
Loudon — the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Loudon, 
the  well  known  writer  on  floriculture  and  on 
English  forest  trees — belongs,  like  her  husband,  by 
the  subject  of  her  books,  to  a class  whose  appeal 
lies  outside  our  department  as  journalists, — but  she 
has  a claim  to  special  record  in  our  columns  by 
virtue  of  their  form.  Her  various  publications  for 
the  instruction  of  ladies  in  the  practice  of  garden- 
ing are  made  elegant  and  attractive  by  not  less  than 
some  fifteen  hundred  coloured  illustrations  of  flowers, 
in  their  wild  or  in  their  cultivated  condition.  By 
means  of  these  illustrations,  they  form  drawing- 
room and  boudoir  books  of  great  beauty;  while  they 
will  long  hold  their  place  as  directors  to  the  sex  in 
one  of  the  recreations,  scientific  and  sentimental, 
best  suited  to  the  refined  and  sensitive  nature  of 
feminine  taste. — Of  encouragement  to  those  by 
whom  the  subject,  as  a graceful  and  intelligent 
pursuit,  may  have  been  neglected,  Mrs.  Loudon’s 
own  history  supplies  the  example.  She  came  first 
into  the  literary  circles  in  which  she  met  her  future 
husband,  as  Miss  Webb,  the  authoress  of  a three- 
volume  novel  called  “ The  Mummy and  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  knew  as  little  of  the  language 
of  flowers,  in  any  other  sense  than  the  poetical  one, 
as  a mummy  might.  But,  catching  the  spirit  of 
the  atmosphere  into  which  marriage  had  introduced 
her,  her  desire  for  a knowledge  of  its  secrets  was 
cultivated  by  her  husband  to  a result,  of  which  the 
six  quarto  volumes  of  Flower  Books  bearing  her 
name  remain  as  an  abiding  fruit. — Mrs.  London’s 
individual  instincts  were  of  that  social  kind  which 
led  her  into  wide  personal  intercourse  with  the 
literary  circles  of  her  time.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  Government  of  the  day  recognised  his 
claim  and  her  own  by  an  annual  pension  to  her  of 
one  hundred  pounds ; aud  her  death,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  somewhat  prematurely  relieves,  to  that 
extent,  the  not  over-ample  funds  applicable,  where 
needed,  to  the  acknowledgment  and  reward  of  in- 
tellectual labour. 
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The  close  of  the  exhibitions  is  as  usual  succeeded 
by  the  exposition,  in  Suffolk  Street,  of  the  works 
selected  by  the  prizeholders  of  the  Art-Union.  Not- 
withstanding the  depression  that,  during  the  past 
year,  has  weighed  upon  the  commercial  world,  the 
subscription  for  the  year  amounted  to  11,658/.,  of 
which  5309/.  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  pictures  and  drawings,  in  number  onehundred  and 
ten.  The  council  of  the  society  have  extended  the 
variety  of  the  prizes  by  the  addition  of  three  hundred 
volumes  of  photographs,  each  of  which  contains 
twelve  pictures — five  by  Mr.  Fenton,  four  by  Messrs. 
Cundall  and  Howlett,  one  by  Frith,  one  by  Thomp- 
son, and  oue  by  Caldesi  and  Montecchi.  With  respect 
to  bronzes,  the  council  have  confined  themselves  to 
the  distribution  of  works  executed  in  former  years. 
These  cabinet  bronzes  we  never  contemplate  without 
admiration,  and  regret  that  for  such  works  there  is 
not  existing  among  us  a more  extensive  taste.  If, 
however,  this  branch  of  Art  grow  in  public  favour,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Art-Union  of  London 
has  effected  much  towards  that  desirable  end.  In 
addition  to  the  pictures  and  the  photographs  we 
have  mentioned,  there  will  be  distributed  also  to 
prizeholders  one  bronze,  ‘Mercy  on  the  Battle 
Field  ;’  five  bronzes,  ‘ Her  Majesty  on  Horseback 
forty  porcelain  groups,  ‘ Venus  and  Cupid ;’  thirty 
porcelain  statuettes,  ‘The  Stepping  Stones;’  ten 
vases  in  iron,  fifty  tazzas  in  iron,  thirty-two  silver 
medals  of  Banks  the  sculptor,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  volumes  of  etchings;  seventy-two  proofs, 

‘ Tyndale  translating  the  Bible ;’  and  one  hundred 
proofs,  ‘ The  Crucifixion,’  after  Hilton  : in  the 
whole  nine  hundred  and  eighty  prizes.  Turner’s 
picture,  ‘ Bellini’s  works  conveyed  to  the  Church  of 
the  Rcdentore,  Venice,’  has  been  engraved  by  "YVill- 
more,  and  is  iu  the  possession  of  a proportion  of  the 
subscribers  ; and  another  work  by  Turner  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  engraver  for  a future  year,  and  the 
engraving,  by  Sharp,  from  Frith’s  picture,  entitled, 

‘ Life  at  the  Sea-side,’  but  more  commonly  known 
as  ‘ Ramsgate  Sands,’  will  be  distributed  to  the 
prizeholders  of  the  current  year.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  exhibition  in  Suffolk 
Street  is  the  progressive  series  of  medals,  struck]  iu 
memory  of  celebrated  men  ; the  obverse  and  reverse 
of  each  presenting  the  profile  of  the  man  and  his 
greatest  work  ; as  Reynolds,  ‘ The  infant  Hercules ;’ 
Wren,  * St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;’  Vauburgh, ‘Blen- 
heim ;’  and  in  like  manner,  Hogarth,  Chambers, 
Flaxman,  Inigo  Jones,  Wyon,  Banks,  and  Gains- 
borough. Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
the  Art-Union  for  its  encouragement  of  medalling, 
since,  in  the  recent  state  of  the  art,  it  is  probable, 
that  in  the  event  of  a national  medal  being  required, 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a 
foreign  artist.  The  highest  prize  drawn  is  two  huudred 
pounds.  We  have  made  our  readers  already  familiar 
with  nearly  all  the  picture  prizes ; and  the  principal 
selections  we  have  also  enumerated.  To  go  over  the 
subject  again  is  therefore  needless,  neither  is  it 
necessary  to  comment  on  the  now  notorious  fact, 
that  prize-gainers  have  no  chance  of  obtaining  good 
pictures:  consequently  the  collection  is — as  under 
existing  circumstances  it  ever  will  be,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be — below  mediocrity. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  GLASGOW. 


The  annual  exhibition  in  London  of  the  prizes  of 
the  Art-Union  of  Glasgow  was  opened  on  the  7th  of 
August,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  The 
catalogue  enumerates  ninety-eight  pictures,  many  of 
which  we  have  already  seen  and  noticed  : but  there 
are  many  others  which  have  never  been  publicly 
seen,  having  been  transferred  directly  from  the  studio 
of  the  painter  to  the  society.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  find  space  to  describe  this  collection,  which 
is  really  excellent ; giving  continued  assurance  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Scottish  school — for  from  that 
school  chiefly  the  prizes  are  obtained.  The  print  for 
the  year  is  from  Webster’s  picture,  ‘The  Play- 
Grcnnd,’  engraved  by  Joubert : proofs  of  the  prize- 
plates  of  former  years  are  also  exhibited,  adding  to 
the  attractions  of  this  really  interesting  collection.  , 


THE  ANTWERP  BOURSE. 

An  old  historic  building,  of  interest  alike  to  Bel- 
gium and  England,  has  recently  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Exchange,  or  “Bourse”  of  Antwerp,  erected 
in  1531,  after  outliving  many  perils  by  siege 
aud  fire  in  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  through 
which  the  city  has  passed,  was  utterly  destroyed 
a few  weeks  ago  by  an  accidental  fire.  The  docu- 
ments which  were  connected  with  the  trade  his- 
tory of  this,  the  most  important  mercantile  town  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  which  were  of  the  utmost  value, 


were  also  burned.  The  Antwerp  Bourse,  with 
its  cloistered  square  for  the  protection  of  the  mer- 
chants in  foul  weather,  first  gave  the  idea  to  our  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  for  a similar  building  in  London: 
our  merchants  at  that  time  met  in  the  open  street 
in  all  weathers;  and  Sir  Thomas,  who  resided  as 
British  agent  in  Antwerp  for  some  years,  deter- 
mined to  provide  his  fellow-citizens  with  a place  of 
business  like  that  at  Antwerp,  which  was  the  earliest 
erection  of  the  kind.  When  he  perfected  his  London 
building,  he  called  it  “ Britain’s  Bourse,”  thus 
retaining  the  name  of  his  prototype;  but  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  place  in  1571,  she  gave 


it  the  name  of  “ The  Royal  Exchange,”  which  it 
has  retained  to  the  present  day. 

The  Antwerp  Bourse  was  a quaint  and  highly 
enriched  old  building,  resting  on  pillars  of  blue 
marble,  each  decorated  with  sculptured  ornament  of 
intricate  pattern,  varying  in  each  pillar ; the  roof 
was  covered  with  interlaced  bands  equally  fanciful 
in  arrangement.  This  supported  a floor  devoted  to 
public  offices,  and  containing  historic  documents 
— now,  as  stated  above,  totally  destroyed — but 
which  must  have  been  of  the  greatest  value,  as  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  early  commerce  of  Antwerp, 
as  well  as  that  of  our  great  merchants,  such  as  Sir 


| Thomas  Gresham,  who  were  established  in  “ the 
English  House”  still  shown  iu  the  old  city.  The 
| upper  floor  of  the  roof  was  devoted  to  secondary 
1 offices,  and,  above  all,  rose  the  old  clock  tower. 
I Our  sketch  shows  the  interior  of  the  quadrangle  as 
it  existed  a few  years  since,  when  it  still  preserved 
unaltered  its  original  features.  About  four  years  ago, 
this  quadrangle  was  entirely  covered  with  glass  in 
an  ornamental  framework  of  iron,  which  gave  it  the 
aspect  of  a large  conservatory ; aud  although  the 
old  building  was  untouched,  it  entirely  destroyed  its 
: original  effect. 

The  Antwerp  Bourse  was  the  origin  of  all  others. 


THE  KOVAL  EXCHANGE, 

the  first  copy  being  Gresham’s;  the  next  was 
at  Amsterdam ; aud  they  were  succeeded  by  many 
a Bourse,  Bolsa,  and  Exchange,  in  Europe  anil 
America.  Gresham’s  original  building  we  also  in- 
troduce ; and  the  close  character  of  the  copy,  in  its 
general  arrangements,  will  be  at  once  detected. 
Gresham’s  arcades  were  simpler  than  those  at 
Antwerp,  and  there  is  more  of  classic,  and  less  of 
renaissance  in  the  general  style  of  architecture 
adopted  by  our  great  citizen.  The  arrangement  of 
the  upper  floors  was  entirely  similar  to  the  Antwerp 
original;  the  tower  differs,  being  square,  with  external 
balconies ; and  the  vane  surmounted  bv  his  crest — 


AS  BUILT  BY  GRESHAM. 

the  grasshopper.  This  building  was  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1666.  That  which  succeeded  it 
was  subjected  to  the  same  fate  in  1838,  to  be 
again  succeeded  by  the  present  noble  structure. 

The  Bourse  at  Antwerp  was  a monument  which 
all  visitors  to  the  quaint  old  city  reverenced.  Its 
walls  spoke  eloquently  to  the  historic  student.  It 
typified  the  world’s  progress  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  freedom  reluctantly  forced  on  the  narrow 
policies  of  the  day  advanced  with  difficulty  to  its 
great  culminating  point,  over  the  ruins  of  feudal 
restriction : its  destruction  is,  therefore,  on  many 
accounts  to  be  regretted. 


I 
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THE  YOTJHG  HUSSAR. 

(LORD  FITZGIBBON). 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  P.  MACDOWELL,  E.A. 


This  is  a statue  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Fitz- 
gibbon, of  the  8th  Hussars  (Royal  Irish),  “executed 
iu  bronze,  for  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  erected  to 
the  memory  of  his  lordship,  and  that  of  his  brave 
companions  in  arms,  natives  of  the  county  and  city 
of  Limerick,  who  fell  at  Balaklava.”  A model  of 
the  statue  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
during  the  season  just  closed. 

Viscount  Fitzgibbon  was  eldest  sou  and  heir  of 
Richard  Robert  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  by  Diana,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Woodcock,  Esq.  : he  was  born  in  1829,  and  had 
scarcely  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
obtaining  a cornetcy,  we  believe,  in  the  8th  Hussars, 
with  which,  as  lieutenant,  he  went  out  to  the 
Crimea.  In  the  memorable  cavalry  charge  at  Bala- 
klava, on  the  25th  of  October,  1854,  he  fell  despe- 
rately wounded,  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Events  that  have  since  occurred  in  our  Eastern 
empire  now  cling  so  closely  to  our  memory,  that 
we  seem  almost  to  have  forgotten  those  exploits 
which,  during  the  Russian  war,  filled  the  heart  of 
every  Englishman  with  wonder  and  delight,  and 
of  England’s  foe — one  worthy  of  him — with  dis- 
may : — 

“ Old  men  forget,  yet  shall  not  all  forget 
The  deeds  they  did  that  day," 

when  the  light  cavalry  brigade — “the  gallant  six 
hundred,”  as  Tennyson  calls  them — swept  over  the 
valley  on  the  artillery  of  the  Russians,  and  returned 
with  their  force  diminished  by  two-thirds.  Leoni- 
das, at  Thermopylce,  old  Dentatus,  with  his  back 
against  the  rock,  each  fighting  against  overwhelming 
numbers,  offers  no  brighter  example  of  indomitable 
valour,  and  willing  self-sacrifice,  than  every  one  of 
that  gallant  band  who  rushed  forward  to  almost 
certain  death  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet’s  voice : 
it  seems  a miracle  that  a man  lived  to  tell  how 
the  battle  was  “ lost  and  won.” 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  a copy  of  the 
Times,  of  November  14, 1S54,  containing  an  account 
of  the  engagement,  came  into  our  hands  : the  lead- 
ing article,  in  referring  to  it,  contains  the  following 
eloquent  passage : — “ There  is  something  in  the 
pomp  and  solemnity  of  this  fatal  exploit  which 
takes  it  out  of  ordinary  war,  and  makes  it  a grand 
national  sacrifice.  The  Roman  citizen  hardly  rode 
more  gallantly,  more  deliberately,  than  those  de- 
voted six  hundred  rushed  to  the  place  of  their 
glorious  doom.  They  went  as  fanatics  seek  the 
death  that  is  to  save  them,  and  as  heroes  have 
sought  death  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  when  they 
could  no  longer  hope  to  conquer.  " But  this  was 
something  more  than  individual  prowess  or  the 
enthusiasm  of  a crowd.  There  was  organization 
and  military  skill,  at  least  enough  to  enable  the 
chiefs  to  know  the  terrible  nature  of  the  deed. 
They  saw  that  in  the  execution  of  the  order  in  their 
hands  they  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  bat- 
teries, ambuscades,  reserves,  enough  for  the  de- 
struction of  an  army ; but  they  went  with  their 
eyes  open,  as  if  under  a spell.'  It  was  a skilful, 
murderous,  and  powerful  foe  that  prepared  the  path 
for  their  destruction,  and  yet  at  that  challenge  they 
went  on  and  persevered  to  their  doom.  This  was 
not  war,  as  the  French  general  said;  it  was  a spec- 
tacle, and  one  worthy  of  the  ‘cloud  of  witnesses’ 
that  encompassed  the  performers.  When  our  first 
horror  and  admiration  have  subsided,  one  feels  a 
species  of  mystery  in  the  deed  which  interests  us  even 
more  than  the  more  important  tidings  that  are  now 
pouring  in.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a spectacle  so 
strange,  so  terrific,  so  disastrous,  and  yet  so  grand  ?” 

The  mystery  never  has,  and  now  never  can  be, 
satisfactorily  cleared  up;  it  must  suffice  that  the 
story  is  indelibly  engraven  on  one  of  the  most 
glorious  pages  of  British  history.  “ Peace  to  the 
souls  of  the  heroes  ! their  deeds  were  great  in  war,” 
says  the  son  of  Fingal : honour  to  those  who  survive. 

Mr.  MacDowell’s  statue  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Art-Journal — in  the  January  part. 


THE  AET-JOUBNAL. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT. 


An  attempt  was  made,  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons rose  for  the  recess,  to  apply  the  censorship  of 
the  collective  wisdom  to  the  strange  unconnected 
drama  of  this  Monument,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
new  last  Act.  A catastrophe  which  detaches  itself 
completely  from  all  the  grounds  and  motives  pre- 
viously laid,  is  too  daring  a violation  of  the  unities 
to  be  sanctioned  even  in  a poet  like  Lord  John 
Manners, — and  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  sought  to  extract 
from  the  House  a declaration  that  a Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works  has  no  authority  thus  to  defy 
Aristotle.  But,  the  rule  was  moved  too  late  in  the 
session.  The  House  was  in  a hurry, — and  had 
little  disposition  for  criticism,  and  none  for  com- 
petition. From  the  stubble  fields  of  England  the 
messengers  of  the  season  had  been  crowding  in,  and 
the  distant  whirr  of  the  partridge  was  a summons 
not  to  be  resisted  by  the  sons  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
floor  of  the  House  was  already  strewed  with  bills 
laid  out  for  packing  up, — and  here  and  there  a 
chipped  or  a broken  measure  showed  the  haste  em- 
ployed. Through  all  their  pre-occupation,  however, 
the  members  saw,  that  there  was  something  in  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley’s  dogma, — but  they  had  no  time  left 
for  dealing  with  it.  The  character  of  the  House 
was  to  be  saved, — but  so  was  the  shooting  season. 
Lord  John  Manners’s  last  act  could  not  possibly  re- 
ceive the  imprimatur  of  Parliament, — but  there  was 
not  leisure  for  amending  it.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
members  bethought  them  of  a well-accustomed  par- 
liamentary resource — and  the  House,  more  suo,  fell 
back  on  compromise. 

The  moral  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley’s  motion  is 
clear  and  simple  enough.  He  puts  it  thus. — A 
large  sum  of  money  is  in  hand,  for  a monument  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which,  both  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  object  and  the  greatness  of  scale 
on  which  the  funds  admit  of  its  being  carried  out, 
should  be,  at  the  same  time,  a monument  of  the 
nation’s  Art.  The  Art-opportunity  is  one  which  the 
country  has  rarely  at  its  command,  and  cannot  afford 
to  see  thrown  away.  A fourth-rate  monument  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  must,  under  such  conditions 
as  the  nation  has  just  now  at  its  disposal,  stand,  to 
the  foreigner  and  to  the  future,  as  an  admission  of 
Art-incapacity  in  our  country  aud  time.  The  case 
is  emphatically  one  of  those  which  will  not  bear 
tampering  with  by  red-tape  dilettantism,  or  hud- 
dling up  at  the  caprice  of  a minister. — Well,  then, 
it  is  pointed  out,  that  a body  of  artists  have  been 
invited  to  compete  for  the  work  under  conditions 
which  arc  not  the  conditions  of  the  work  now  to  be 
executed.  The  designs  submitted  by  them  were 
designs  fitted  to  incidents  which  are  withdrawn  as 
unfavourable  ones,  and  restrained  by  limitations 
arbitrarily  removed  after  they  have  done  their  office 
of  restraint.  Models  wrought  under  express  pre- 
scription for  an  arch  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul’s, 
are  to  stand  rejected  now  because  they  have 
not  been  wrought  to  suit  its  Consistory  Court. 
Lord  John  Manners  goes  into  Westminster  Hall 
to  see  which  model  will  best  furnish  the  new 
locality,  by  himself  arbitrarily  assigned,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  worst  fitted  for  the  par- 
ticular locality  to  which  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  had 
specifically  required  that  it  should  be  adapted.  The 
logic  is  curious.  The  ground  of  failure  in  the  com- 
petition becomes  the  ground  of  recognition  in  the 
work : — unfitness  is  accepted  as  qualification  ! For, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  whatever  among  artists,  or 
among  those  who  give  any  study  to  the  principles 
of  Art  in  its  architectonic  relations,  that  the  change 
of  site  does  change  some  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  design ; — and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  well  expressed 
himself  as  very  forcibly  struck  with  the  consideration, 
“ that  the  model  which  had  been  prepared  for  one 
part  of  the  building  could  not  with  any  propriety  be 
put  up  iu  another  part  of  the  building,  for  which  it 
was  in  no  way  adapted.”  But  Lord  John  Manners 
considers,  that  this  particular  model,  because  it  was 
conspicuously  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  could 
have  recommended  it  to  that  “part  of  the  building” 
of  which  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  speaks,  may  be  most 
readily  doctored  so  as  to  “be  with  propriety  put  up” 
in  that  “ other  part  of  the  building”  which  he  himself 
has  appropriated  to  it  ex  post  facto.  Having  taken 
on  himself  arbitrarily  to  change  the  site, — on  very 
good  grounds,  we  admit,  if  he  had  made  that  change 


the  ground  of  an  entirely  new  proceeding, — Lord 
John  Manners  takes  also  on  himself  arbitrarily  to  de- 
termine the  manner  in  which  that  site  shall  be  occu- 
pied, and  the  man  who  shall  carry  out  some  new  and 
unknown  design  of  his,  Lord  John’s,  own. — To  this 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  asks  Parliament  to  say,  “ No  !” 
The  Wellington  .Monument  must  not  be  jobbed: — 
nor  must  Lord  John  Manners  have  the  national 
£20,000  to  fit  up,  for  anything  that  parliament 
knows,  a toy-shop.  Let  Lord  John  Manners  be  as 
medimval  as  he  likes, — but  not  in  honour  of  the  great 
soldier  of  the  nineteenth  century,  aud  not  at  the 
public  cost.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley’s  propositions, 
then,  are  these.  We  have  this  large  sum, — we 
want  a fine  Aid-monument  for  it, — and  the  site 
of  that  monument,  it  is  now  determined,  shall  be, 
the  Consistory  Court  of  St.  Paid’s.  To  this  site 
the  great  artists  of  the  country  have  never  had 
their  attention  called.  Till  that  shall  have  been 
done,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should 
consider  ourselves  as  driven  to  patch-work.  “ It  is 
therefore  expedient,”  he  moves  the  House  to  declare, 
“ that  a limited  number  of  distinguished  artists 
should  be  further  employed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  models  with  special  reference  to  the 
new  site  aud  altered  circumstances, — and  that  these 
artists  should  be  remunerated  for  their  labour,  and 
their  models  purchased  for  the  country.” 

As  we  have  said,  the  motion  was  driven  by  circum- 
stances to  a period  of  the  session  too  late  for  its 
sufficient  entertainment.  The  House  was  winding  up 
its  business  for  adjournment, — and  glad  to  escape 
into  compromise.  It  having  been  suggested  by  some 
one  that  the  matter  should  remain  in  a provisional 
state, — that  condition,  we  have  to  repeat  again  and 
again,  so  dear  to  our  legislators, — the  House  caught 
at  the  suggestion  : — and  so  did  the  minister.  As  at 
present  arranged  between  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties, the  matter  stands  thus.  Mr.  Stephens  is  to  erect 
a full-sized  model  of  his  proposed  monument  in  the 
Consistory  Court, — that  we  may  see  how  we  like  it. 
If  the  model  be  not  then  approved  by  the  nation, 
we  can  pass  into  better  hands.  The  House  felt 
that  it  had  solved  a problem.  It  had  got  rid  of 
a troublesome  motion,  without  committing  itself  to 
a false  course  in  the  matter  of  the  monument : — 
and  it  carried  a clear  conscience  out  into  the  stubble. 
Unhappily,  toe  have  certain  memories  which  do  not 
permit  us  to  acquiesce  in  that  state  of  contentedness, 
as  regards  this  matter,  which  is  now  walking  the 
furrows,  gun  in  hand,  as  an  Irish  member  might 
say.  We  have  paid  for  this  form  of  the  provisional 
before,  aud  know  its  tendency  to  become  the  per- 
manent. It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  take  root 
where  they  are  once  planted.  Our  readers  know 
the  bronze  ogre,  that,  to  the  dismay  of  the  artists 
of  the  world,  stood,  after  the  proper  prescription  of 
fairy  lore,  right  in  the  path  by  which,  in  1851,  the 
nations  had  to  approach  the  enchanted  palace  in  the 
park, — and  stands  there  still ; and  they  will  scarcely 
have  forgotten  the  discreditable  trick  by  which  that 
specimen  of  jobbing  in  Art  obtained  its  “ bad 
eminence.”  That  figure  was  to  be  set  up  just  to 
see  if  we  liked  it, — aud  to  come  down  if  we  did  not. 
We  have  never  yet,  for  ourselves,  met  with  the  men 
who  did  like  it.  We  tried  hard,  we  remember,  to 
persuade  our  neighbours  that  it  was  a joke ; but 
they  put  on  serious  faces,  and  hinted  that  it  was 
too  practical  a joke  for  a nation  making  preten- 
sions to  a love  of  Art.  There,  however,  as  we 
have  said,  the  monstrosity  stands  to  this  day : — and 
the  arguments  which  kept  it  there,  are  susceptible 
of  being  repeated.  There  was  something  very 
suspicious  in  Lord  John  Manners’s  eagerness  to 
accept  the  truce  olfered  by  a member  of  the  House. 
The  plea  of  work  done,  aud  of  a footing  conceded, 
tells  always  with  a practical  nation.  The  thing  will 
need  closely  watching  : — aud  shall  not  want  ours.  If 
Parliament,  when  it  again  meets,  will,  on  its  part, 
redeem  honourably,  and  enforce  rigidly,  the  terms 
of  the  compromise  into  which  it  has  been  persuaded 
to  enter,  the  nation  may  yet  hope  to  have  a Welling- 
ton Monument  worthy  at  once  of  the  chief  com- 
memorated and  of  the  art  which  it  has  summoned 
to  the  commemoration.  Meanwhile, — 

TnE  Wellington  Sarcophagus  may  now  be 
seen  by  the  public,  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral appropriated  to  the  remains  of  the  great  duke. 
The  coffin  which  it  encloses  has,  since  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  borrowed,  until  now,  a resting  place  from 
the  tomb  of  his  brother  in  greatness,  Baron  Nelson 
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of  the  Nile.  The  duke  has  at  length  a sepulchre  of 
his  own ; but  the  two  temples  of  the  immortal 
mortals  stand  close  together, — and  each  of  the  chiefs 
contributes  a portion  of  his  memorial  greatness  to 
the  other.  The  dark  brown  mass  of  Cornish  por- 
phyry which  forms  the  new  sarcophagus,  relieved  by 
the  yellow  markings  that  symbolise  decay,  carries 
two  inscriptions  ; the  one  recording  only  the  name, 
the  other  only  the  birth  and  death  dates,  of  the 
illustrious  sleeper.  The  sarcophagus  rests  on  a 
granite  base,  with  lion-heads  watching,  in  stone,  at 
the  corners.  The  chamber  is  floored  with  Minton’s 
tiles,  and  seen  by  light  streaming  from  candelabra  of 
granite.  There  is  no  ornament  on  the  sarcophagus 
but  the  herald’s  cross. — On  three  days  of  the  week, 
Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  the  public  are 
admitted  into  this  sepulchral  chamber  free  : a charge 
of  sixpence  on  the  other  days  defrays  the  expense  of 
lights  and  attendants. 


THE  LAW  OE  ART-COPYRIGHT. 

The  questions  connected  with  an  enlargement  of 
the  terms  and  an  improvement  in  the  protection  to 
be  given  to  property  in  works  of  Fine  Art, — into 
the  consideration  of  which  we  entered  largely  in 
our  number  for  the  1st  of  July  last, — were  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  on  the 
26th  of  that  same  month.  His  lordship’s  introduc- 
tion of  the  matter  took  the  form  of  petitions  from 
the  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Royal  Institution  of 
British  Artists,  and  from  a large  body  of  practising 
artists,  including  the  president  aud  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  subject  is  thus,  diming  the 
recess,  formally  as  regards  the  oue  house  and  inci- 
dentally as  regards  the  other,  under  the  consideration 
of  those  who  will  have  to  deal  finally  with  it : and 
we  trust  earnestly,  that  in  that  sufficient  interval 
there  will  be  a careful  examination  of  the  principles 
by  which  legislation  in  respect  of  Art  properly 
should  be  governed.  By  this  question,  and  by 
some  others  that  are  tending  surely  now  to  an  early 
solution,  the  Arts  of  this  country  are  in  a period  of 
crisis, — and  measures  of  more  kiuds  thau  one  that 
are  about  to  be  almost  immediately  taken,  will 
affect  the  coudition  of  their  professors  amongst  us 
for  many  years  to  come.  In  the  interests  of  that 
body  whose  cause  is  our  own,  we  anxiously  solicit 
the  attention  of  those  members  of  both  Houses  who 
feel  an  interest  in  Art  to  the  arguments  which 
we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  advance,  lor  the  purpose 
of  averting,  so  far  as  our  warning  can  extend,  the 
imminent  peril  in  which,  according  to  our  view, 
the  artists  now  appealing  to  Parliament  stand. 
There  is  no  mischief  so  incurable  as  that  which  is 
done  under  the  misapplication  of'  a true  principle. 
The  denial  of  the  principle  will  right  itself.  Men 
answer  certainly  to  its  appeal  at  last,  aud  rise  in 
its  favour.  But  that  which  is  done  under  the 
authority  of  the  principle  itself,  is  done  for  many 
years  to  come, — and  society  cannot  constantly  be 
reopening  questions  so  sanctioned.  A mistaken 
position  achieved  for  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  a right  to  be  now  asserted,  the  artists  will  pro- 
bably find  themselves  powerless  to  retrace  during 
this  their  generation.  The  time  for  the  wise  and 
wholesome  course  is  now,  while  the  questions  are 
all  open : — and  really  the  questions,  themselves,  are 
so  plain  and  practical,  that,  once  more,  we  ask  only 
a serious  consideration  of  our  own  statement  of 
them,  on  the  part  of  the  artist  body,  aud  of  those 
who  will  have  to  decide  ultimately  for  them. 

To  a certain  extent,  Lord  Lyndhurst  supplemented 
the  omission  of  which  we  complained  against  the 
Society  of  Arts,  when  they  declined  to  give  publicity 
to  the  individual  instances  of  fraudulent,  or  other- 
wise wrongful,  invasion  of  copyright,  which,  never- 
theless, they  had  collected  as  the  basis  of  their 
argument  for  its  protection.  The  evidence  relating 
to  these  cases  the  society  have,  however,  now  laid 
before  Lyndhurst ; and  this  evidence, — forming,  as 
his  lordship  says,  “ a mass  which  is  most  extraordi- 
nary,”— he  will  briug  before  the  select  committee 
which  he  has  obtaiued  to  consider  these  copyright 
questions  during  the  recess. — “ One  gentleman  with 
whom  I have  communicated  upon  the  subject,”  he 
states,  “says  that  lie  has  known  as  many  as  seven- 
teen copies  made  from  one  picture.  —A  noble  mar- 
quis purchased  from  the  exhibition  a picture  of  some 


merit,  called  ‘ Second  Class — The  Departure,’  for 
which  he  paid  a considerable  sum.  He  was  asked 
to  allow  it  to  be  engraved,  and,  with  his  usual 
kindness  and  fondness  for  the  Arts,  he  consented. 
Some  time  afterwards,  he  found,  that,  while  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  it  had  been 
copied,  and  the  copy  sold  as  the  original  at  a sale 
in  Loudon.  At  that  sale  it  was  described  as  a 
very  popular  work,  and  the  evidence  of  its  popu- 
larity was  that  it  had  actually  been  engraved. — The 
painter,  Morland,  made  a contract  willi  a dealer  to 
go  to  his  shop  every  morning  at  a certain  time,  and 
work  for  a certain  number  of  hours  each  day  until 
he  had  completed  two  or  three  pictures.  At  the 
same  time  the  dealer  engaged  two  inferior  artists, 
who,  as  soon  as  Morland  left,  assumed  his  place, 
and  copied  the  work  which  had  been  done  during 
the  day  ; so  that,  when  the  picture  had  been  com- 
pleted, instead  of  two  or  three,  five  or  six  came  into 
circulation. — Another  story  is  of  this  description  : — 
A naval  officer,  whose  novels  and  writings  of  that 
sort  are  very  popular,  sent  two  pictures  to  be  lined. 
They  were  detained  a long  time ; and  when  he  went 
to  inquire  after  them,  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  them  said  that  his  workshop  was  not 
there, — it  was  at  a place  some  miles  off.  The 
officer  went  to  this  workshop,  but  he  did  not  find 
his  pictures.  The  servant  there  said  they  were  at 
another  place  a mile  or  two  off;  but,  seeing  a ladder 
slung  under  a trap-door,  he  ran  up  it,  opened  the 
door,  and  in  the  loft  to  which  it  gave  access  found 
his  pictures,  surrounded  by  copies,  three  or  four  of 
which  were  completed,  and  two  or  three  more  still 
in  progress.” 

The  list  of  cases  might  be  extended  to  almost  any 
length  desired,  and,  so  as  to  form  a very  amusing 
anecdotical  chapter  in  the  history  of  fraudulent  con- 
trivance. But  there  is  one  case  mentioned  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  not  coming  exactly  under  the  category 
of  wilful  wrong,  to  which  we  must  allude, — because 
it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  draw  the  moral  distinc- 
tion,— because  the  intendiug  pirate  may  well  plead 
such  cases  in  countenance  of  his  own  wrong, — be- 
cause the  principle  involved  is  one  of  those  to  which 
we  earnestly  called  attention  in  our  article  on  the 
subject  of  copyright,  to  which  we  have  alluded  [see 
Art-Journal,  No.  xuii,  p.  205],  and  because  the 
artist  in  this  case  has  come  forward  to  defend  the 
principle,  with  most  conspicuous  ill-success. — “ A 
lady  of  very  large  fortune,”  says  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
“ who  is  remarkable  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  she  applies  it,  purchased  a picture  from  an 
artist  for  £600,  on  the  understanding  that  it  should 
not  be  copied  ; and  she  was  very  much  astonished, 
on  going  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  a few  years 
afterwards,  to  find  there  a painting  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  subordinate  details,  was  an 
exact  copy  of  her  own.”  Now,  Mr.  Faed  having 
underwritten  this  anecdote  with  his  name,  we  need 
have  no  delicacy  in  the  matter : — but,  indeed,  our 
readers  know  that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing 
any  presumptions  of  delicacy  to  stand  between  what 
we  consider  artistic  wrong  aud  our  exposure  of  it. 
We  have  formerly  said,  that  we  know  the  practice 
thus  denounced  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  previously 
by  ourselves,  to  be  a common  one  ; and  Mr.  Faed 
uudoubtedly  has,  in  this  matter, — as  he  claims  to 
have, — the  support  of  honourable  names.  But,  we 
must  grieve  that  any  artist  of  character  should 
find  himself  involved  in  a kind  of  dealing,  whose 
defence  leads  him  into  such  helpless  meshes  of 
special-pleading  as  those  wherein  Mr.  Faed  is 
entangled  on  the  present  occasion.  The  lady 
alluded  to  as  the  purchaser  of  the  picture  in 
question,  is  Miss  Coutts ; and  something  like  a 
misstatement  is  charged  on  her,  or  on  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst, in  respect  of  the  assertion,  that  any  under- 
standing whatever  existed  against  the  picture  being 
copied.  “ I cannot  account,”  says  Mr.  Faed,  “ for 
Lord  Lyndhurst’s  statement,  unless  from  the  fact, 
that  on  the  20th  of  August,  1856,  I requested  Miss 
Coutts’s  permission  to  have  a water-colour  copy 
made  for  publishing  purposes.  Correspondence  on 
this  subject  led  to  a voluntary  statement  on  my  part, 
to  the  effect  that  I never  made  copies  of  my  pictures 
in  oils.”  So  far  as  we  can  understand  Mr.  Faed, 
he  would  seem  to  propose,  for  the  public  acceptance, 
some  moral  difference  between  the  obligatiou  of  a 
voluntary  undertaking  not  to  copy  a picture  and  an 
undertaking  demanded: — but  what,  at  any  rate,  we 
do  not  understand,  is,  how  that  can  properly  be  called 


a voluntary  engagement,  which  explains  the  artist’s 
own  practice  iu  a justificatory  way,  as  an  answer  to  the 
correspondence  which  had  questioned  it. — Fallacy 
No.  3,  Mr. Faed! — In  any  case,  the  engagement  was 
good  and  binding,  however  suggested.  Most  cer- 
tainly, if  Mr.  Faed  assured  Miss  Coutts  that 
he  “ never  made  copies  of  his  pictures  in  oils,” 
Miss  Coutts  was  entitled  to  infer  that  he  had  not 
made,  and  would  not  make,  a copy  of  this  par- 
ticular one.  The  greater  includes  the  less,  [see 
Elementary  Logic,  for  the  use  of  Schools] : — 
and  Miss  Coutts  was  safe,  it  would  have  seemed, 
under  the  never.  Mr.  Facd's  dialectic  breaks  down, 
in  a way  which  should  warn  his  brother  artists 
against  rushing  into  print  in  a bad  cause. — But, 
“ the  small  picture  Miss  Coutts  saw  iu  Manchester, 
was,”  it  appears,  “ not  a copy.”  “ It  was  my 
original  sketch,  worked  on  and  finished  by  me,  some- 
time prior  to  my  letter  above  referred  to.”  Here, 
the  case  becomes  very  bad  indeed.  Then,  the 
“ letter  above  referred  to,”  takes  a character  on  which 
we  do  not  like  to  dwell, — because  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  as  to  what  understanding  Miss  Coutts  would 
draw,  and  must  have  beeu  intended  to  draw,  from 
its  terms.  Surely,  the  letter  which  was  written  to 
re-assure  Miss  Coutts  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
artist’s  dealing  in  this  express  matter, — and  in  reply 
to  expressed  misgiving  on  the  subject, — could  not 
have  omitted  the  fact  of  the  work  that  had  beeu 
done  from  the  original  sketch,  but  by  design. — As 
for  the  dialectic  which  suggests  that,  that  is  not  a 
copy  of  a picture  sold  which  is  copied,  not  from  the 
picture  sold,  but  from  the  original  sketch  from 
which  the  picture  sold  was  copied  : — fallacy,  No.  2, 
Mr.  Faed ! Things  which  are  copies  of  the  same 
original,  are  copies  of  one  another,  (see  Elementary 
Logic,  for  the  use  of  Schools). — As  we  have  said, 
the  practice  of  such  evasiou  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr. 
Faed, — and  his  excuse  may  be,  that  he  has  been 
led  into  a questionable  transaction  by  the  bad  customs 
of  his  profession.  It  is  his  peculiar  offence,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  defended  the  transaction,  aud 
the  custom. — The  particular  case  may  serve  our 
own  general  argument,  as  an  individual  example  of 
the  peril  in  which  the  artists  as  a body  will  stand, 
should  the  principle  of  this  transaction  be  moralized 
by  legislation  : — we  ask  the  artist  seriously  to  con- 
sider, if  he  thinks  Miss  Coutts  is  likely  ever  again 
to  buy  a picture  from  Mr.  Faed  ? 


MINOR  TOPICS  OE  THE  MONTH. 

The  new  National  Gallery. — If  we  are  not 
in  all  cases  satisfied — and  in  some,  our  readers 
know,  we  are  very  far  from  it — with  the  direction 
which  the  zeal  is  taking,  we  are,  at  all  events,  glad 
to  recognise  that  there  is  a zeal  in  Art-matters 
among  the  present  ministers,  which  promises  an 
early  settlement  of  more  than  one  that  has  too  long 
stood  over  for  solution.  The  enlargement  of  the 
National  Gallery,  in  such  manner  as  to  admit  of  an 
enlargement  of  its  scheme,  is  one  of  these.  The 
question  of  site  is  settled  : — not  to  our  taste,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  something  that  it  is  settled.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  bound  by  the  last  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  matter  ; and  though  we 
do  not  think  he  selected  the  best  of  the  decisions  at 
his  disposal  to  anchor  by,  it  is  any  way  gain  that  we 
are  to  be  no  longer  at  sea.  Our  readers  know,  that 
there  have  been  a variety  of  commissions  and  a con- 
flict of  decisions ; and  had  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer worked  the  question  arithmetically,  lie  would 
have  obtained  a different  result.  But  then,  Lord 
Elcho  would  have  asked  for  another  commission  ; 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  l'clt  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a finality  of  some  kind, — and, 
considered,  we  suppose,  that  such  finality  would 
most  properly  take  its  colour  from  the  commission 
that  stood  nearest  to  it.  After  such  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  talk  as  there  has  been,  action  of  any  kind 
was  better  thau  no  action;  and  whatever  course 
may  be  the  right  one,  any  further  continuance  of 
the  provisional  must  be  the  wrong.  Lord  Elcho’s 
views  and  ours  in  the  matter  of  the  National 
Gallery  are  generally  much  farther  apart  than  can 
be  measured  by  the  distance  between  Trafalgar 
Square  and  Kensington  Gore, — but,  for  the  moment, 
they  have  met.  We  are  persuaded,  that,  even  if  a 
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mistake  has  been  made,  a worse  mistake  yet  would 
have  been  further  standing  still. — We  were  glad, 
then,  to  find  Lord  Derby,  before  he  dismissed 
parliament,  announcing  his  intention  to  give  im- 
mediate effect  to  the  resolution  at  which  the  house 
had  arrived, — however  much  we  may  wish  it  had 
resolved  otherwise.  “ The  question  of  providing 
new  and  fitting  accommodation  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  various  treasures  of  Art  possessed  by  the  country, 
would,”  his  lordship  said,  “occupy  the  attention  of 
the  government  as  soon  as  they  were  released  from  the 
pressure  of  legislative  business.”  We  believe,  it  is 
intended,  that  on  the  present  site  a building  shall 
early  arise  worthy  of  the  object  and  of  the  nation : — 
though  we  have  been  a little  amused  at  an  argument 
used  in  reference  to  this  result,  by  a seal  of  the 
kind  that  “ o’erleaps  itself,  and  falls  o’  the  other 
side.”  To  the  new  edifice,  as  our  readers  know,  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  barracks  in  the  rear,  and  St. 
Martin’s  workhouse,  will  have  to  contribute  their 
spaces ; and  for  the  barracks  and  the  workhouse  it  is 
urged, — by  what  must  surely  be  an  oversight,  con- 
sidering who  are  they  who  urge  it, — that,  more 
healthy  sites  can  easily  he  obtained!  To  us,  this 
seems  rather  a significant  plea  against  a certain 
“ foregone  conclusion — but  we  will  not  re-open  the 
question. — In  answer  to  Lord  St-  Leonards,  Lord 
Derby  said,  that  the  national  obligation  to  Turner 
would  be  kept  in  view, — and  that  the  housing  of  his 
bequest  would  constitute  a part  of  the  general 
arrangements  intended.  Of  course,  that  is  satis- 
factory as  a single  fact ; but  the  logical  deduction 
is,  to  point  directly  to  one  unsatisfactory  fact  into 
which  the  country  has  been  betrayed  by  the  present 
retrograde  movement.  The  Sheepshanks  collection, 
which,  of  course,  should  also  be  a part  of  the  national 
collection,  must  exist  as  a fragment  elsewhere ; be- 
cause, by  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  gift,  it  must  go  to 
Kensington, — whence  the  national  collection  has 
broken  loose.  This  fact,  which  to  the  national 
collection  means  incompleteness,  to  the  Sheepshanks 
collection  means  want  of  due  relation  and  support. — 
Meantime,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  be  the 
reporters  of  a pledge  which  Mr.  Duncombe  obtained 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  previous  to 
the  rising  of  the  House, — and  which  is  hut  a just 
corollary  from  some  of  the  arguments  that  were 
used  for  keeping  the  National  Gallery  where  it  is. 
The  honourable  member  reminded  Mr.  Disraeli 
that  within  the  last  few  years  arrangements  had 
been  very  extensively  made  by  merchants  and 
tradesmen  in  the  metropolis  for  giving  to  their  clerks 
and  servants  a half  holiday  on  the  Saturdays  ; and, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  people  employ  their  spare 
hours  in  visiting  this  institution,  and  should  for  that 
reason  have  it  close  beside  them, — the  institution  is 
kept  shut  against  them  exactly  at  the  time  when 
some  fifty  thousand  persons  are  ready  to  make  their 
only  considerable  use  of  its  advantages.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  admitted  the  force  of  the 
argument,  and  promised  to  “see  what  could  be 
done  ” towards  making  the  popular  opportunity 
coincide  with  the  popular  leisure.  The  public  may 
reckon,  we  think,  on  seeing  the  National  Gallery  open 
on  the  Saturday  afternoons,  at  no  distant  period.* 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery. — To  the 
list  of  portraits  which  we  gave  in  our  number  of 
last  mouth,  as  having  come  oddly  together,  in  Great 
George  Street,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  new 
national  collection,  is  now,  we  believe,  to  he  added 
a portrait  of  the  poet,  Robert  Burns,  which  the 
trustees  are  said  to  have  accepted  as  a gift : — we  have 
not  heard  it  stated  from  whom.  The  addition  of 
this  portrait — the  subject,  an  unquestionably  fit  one 
for  either  acceptance  from  others,  or  selection  by 
the  trustees  in  their  character  of  purchasers— 
suggests  one  ground  of  caution  which  the  public 
will  certainly  expect  that  body  to  keep  steadily  in 
mind,  but  on  which  it  had  not  occurred  to  ourselves 
that  it  could  be  necessary,  at  this  commencing 
period  of  their  proceedings,  to  insist.  If  the  esti- 
mate of  Art-values  is  not  amongst  the  functions 
especially  committed  to  these  trustees  the  estimate 

* Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  heard  that  the 
National  Gallery  will,  after  the  vacation  terminates  in 
October  next,  be  opened  to  the  public  in  future  on  Satur- 
day, and  closed,  except  to  students,  on  Thursday:  this 
alteration  of  days  has  been  acceded  to  from  consider- 
ation that  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  being  a sort  of 
general  holiday,  a large  number  of  persons  released  from 
their  ordinary  occupations  may  have  opportunities  of 
visiting  the  gallery. 

of  authenticity  is.  Eidelitv  is  the  very  essence  of  ! 
the  value  in  this  collection.  There  should  be  no 
questioning  of  the  truth  of  the  portraits,  original 
or  copied,  found  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
The  very  fact  of  a picture  being  there,  should  be 
in  itself  a title  of  authentication.  Such  title, 

however,  is  not  to  be  obtained  ou  a principle 
similar  to  that  which  is  recognised  in  an  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court.  The  function  of  the  trustees 
is  not  to  supplement  by  their  own  authority  a 
defective  title.  Their  duty  will  consist  in  seeing 
so  absolutely  that  the  previous  title  is  good,  that  it 
will  never  afterwards  be  necessary  to  look  further 
back  than  their  certification. — Now,  the  authenticity 
of  this  Burns  portrait  is  questioned.  Perhaps  the 
questioniug  can  be  answered, — and  the  trustees 
may  have  with  the  work  a sufficient  pedigree  for 
their  satisfaction : but  it  has,  certainly,  been  un- 
derstood, that  the  only  genuine  portrait  of  the  Scot- 
tish minstrel  existing,  was  that  which  Nasmyth 
painted,  and  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
poet’s  family.  The  matter  should  be  put  beyond  a 
doubt. — Besides  this  Burns  portrait  we  hear  of  one 
or  two  more  additions  that  have  been  recently 
made  to  the  gallery.  These  include,  a miniature  of 
Wilkie,  painted  by  himself,  in  oils, — a portrait,  by 
Dawe,  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  when  she  was  a 
young  girl, — portraits  of  John  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  by  Hopuer  and  his  pupil  Stuart,  presented 
by  Mr.  Dclane, — and  a portrait  of  General  Wolfe, 
presented  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  — The 
Government  has  decided  on  the  purchase  of  Sir 
George  Hayter’s  large  picture  of  the  first  House 
of  Commons  that  assembled  under  the  Reform 
Bill.  This  picture  is  an  historic  document  whose 
interest  is  essentially  that  of  portrait.  Other 
grouuds  of  interest,  no  doubt,  the  work  presents, 
that  would  make  it  a worthy  feature  in  more 
than  one  of  the  national  collections ; but  the  large 
body  of  contemporary  portraits  which  it  contains 
— many  being  of  the  men  whose  mark  is  on  our 
institutions — is  the  one  great  characteristic  of  the 
picture  as  a public  record.  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  colleague  of  all  the  originals,  and  author  of 
the  Reform  Bill  itself,  is  one  of  the  committee 
by  which  this  national  purchase  has  been  recom- 
mended : — and  so,  the  likenesses  are  certified  on 
the  best  authority. — It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  Government  has  presented  this  work 
to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  ; and  that  the  pay- 
ment for  it  will  not  be  deducted  from  the  annual  grant. 

The  Royal  Academy  has  found  an  advocate  in 
the  venerable  Lord  Lyndhurst,  himself  the  son  of  an 
artist,  and  of  one  who  was  “anciently”  a member 
of  that  body.  He  has  given  notice  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  early  next  session  he  will  direct  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  the  claims  of  the  institu- 
tion on  the  country.  Meanwhile,  its  members  are 
beginning  to  awaken  from  their  long-indulged  apathy, 
and  are  making  preparations  for  battle : preparing — 
when  their  adversaries  have  occupied  the  ground, 
and  are  strong  in  the  assurance  of  victory.  What 
the  Academy  is  now  doing  ought  to  have  been  done 
many  years  ago:  “better  late  than  never.”  Any 
protest  against  the  rough  treatment  they  have  re- 
ceived will  not  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  resolve 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  based  as  it  is  upon  the 
admitted  necessity  of  more  space  for  the  national  col- 
lection, and  suggested,  as  it  undoubtedly  has  been,  by 
personal  feeling,  amounting  almost  to  inconsiderate 
animosity.  But  it  is  none  the  less  a duty  of  the 
society  to  show,  by  incontrovertible  proofs — which 
certainly  they  can  do — that  they  have  not  partaken 
of  the  public  bounty  for  nearly  a century,  and  have 
given  nothing  in  return.  The  document  they  are 
framing,  and  which  they  will  not,  we  trust,  delay  to 
issue,  will  no  doubt  surprise  many  who  fancy  that 
the  Royal  Academy  has  been  all  these  years  levying 
an  annual  tax  on  the  nation,  and  expending  the  same 
entirely  and  exclusively  for  their  own  advantage. 
We  shall  await  its  publication,  and  then  bring  the 
whole  subject  under  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  a melancholy  fact  that  as  yet  no 
siugle  voice  has  been  raised  anywhere  in  its  behalf; 
that  throughout  the  press,  with  our  own  solitary 
exception,  there  has  been  a shout  of  joy  that  its  days 
are  numbered  in  so  far  as  the  always  grudged  “ libe- 
rality” of  “the  country”  is  concerned.  Instead  of 
regarding  as  a calamity  the  threatened  ruin  of  this 
institution,  there  seems  to  be  a general  belief  that  its 
loss  will  be  a gain  to  the  Arts,  and  a disposition 

nearly  as  general  to  drive  the  members  from  their 
dwelling  with  insult  added  to  injury.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unjust;  that  it  is  so  will  be  made  clear 
when  the  statement  of  the  Academy  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  public.  But  how  injudiciously  and  how  ill 
must  they  have  managed,  to  create  a sentiment  so 
universal.  Perhaps  no  body  ever  existed  who  seemed 
so  studiously  to  scorn  that  public  opinion  which 
gives  vigour, if  not  life:  its  faults  have  been  many; 
its  arrogance  large;  its  narrow  and  selfish  policy 
manifest ; it  has  held  back  on  nearly  all  occasions 
when  it  was  bound  to  go  forward ; its  concessions  have 
been  ever  ungraceful  if  not  reluctant ; it  has  failed 
to  obtain  even  the  respect  of  those  it  served ; while 
it  has  truckled  to  aristocracy,  it  has  been  oblivious 
of  intellectual  rank,  or  acknowledging  it  only  when 
associated  with  wealth  or  power.  The  natural  con- 
sequence has  followed : where  are  its  friends,  its  up- 
holders, its  advocates,  when  its  enemies  are  in  force 
everywhere  ? But  to  deny  that  it  has  done  much 
good — aiding  and  advancing  Art,  promoting  its  best 
professors,  and  giving  to  the  profession  a status  in 
England  which  the  nation  has  never  given  to  it — is 
to  commit  an  act  of  injustice  which  we  expect  ere 
long  to  see  admitted  universally  when  “ both  sides 
have  been  heard.” 

The  Soiree  at  the  Royal  Academy  took  place 
at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  and  was,  as  usual, 
attended  by  a large  number  of  artists,  all  exhibitors 
being  entitled  to  admission  on  such  occasions.  There 
was  also  a fair  “ sprinkling  ” of  the  aristocracy  and 
men  of  letters.  No  doubt  when  the  Academy  has  its 
own  Art-palace — somewhere ! — care  will  be  taken 
that  refreshments  shall  not  be  given  out  in  the 
cellars.  “Want  of  space”  at  present  compels  a 
course  so  utterly  undignified.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary when  members  give  entertainments  in  their 
own  rooms. 

The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  this  year 
has,  it  is  affirmed,  added  a larger  sum  to  the  funds 
of  the  institution  than  any  preceding  season  since  its 
foundation.  Nine  thousand  pounds,  we  understand, 
were  taken  at  the  doors,  and  paid  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  visitors  : the  exhibition  con- 
tinued open  for  seventy-two  days,  consequently  the 
daily  attendance  would  he,  on  an  average,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  persons. 

The  Picture  Gallery  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
— The  collection  of  paintings  by  British  and  foreign 
artists  and  the  old  masters  has  been  removed  from 
the  rooms  it  occupied  at  the  “ further  end”  of  the 
building,  and  placed  in  the  north-east  gallery,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  It  is  now  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Wass,  a gentleman  of  much  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  fully  able  to  aid  and  “work  out” 
the  project  of  the  Directors  to  make  in  this  way 
the  establishment  both  interesting  and  useful.  In 
some  respects  the  removal  is  an  advantage : the  new 
gallery  is  more  accessible,  more  compact ; its  con- 
tents are  more  easily  inspected ; the  light  is  not  so 
good ; the  pictures  are  not  seen  to  so  much  advan- 
tage ; but  in  all  such  cases  we  must  take  the  benefits 
as  sets  off  against  the  drawbacks : and,  on  the  whole, 
assuredly  the  change  is  an  improvement.  The  col- 
lection is  very  varied,  and  certainly  instructive.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  pictures  arc  mediocre,  some 
unequivocally  bad,  but  there  are  several  good  works 
— several  admirable  paintings ; and  the  majority  are 
of  such  a character  as  at  once  to  satisfy  and  to  gra- 
tify the  visitors  for  whom  the  gallery  has  been 
formed — the  uninstructed  many  rather  than  the 
enlightened  few.  We  know  there  is  a determination 
to  keep  perpetually  weeding.  It  was  better  perhaps 
to  fill  it  entirely  at  first ; to  half  fill  a gallery  is  to 
give  it  a miserable  look.  We  do  not  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  months  a large  number 
of  the  inferior  works  will  disappear,  and  their  places 
be  supplied  by  productions  of  unquestionable  merit ; 
indeed,  much  of  this  was  done  during  the  three 
weeks  between  our  first  and  our  latest  visit  to  the 
collection ; and  we  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Wass, 
that  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  giving  to  it 
that  completeness  of  excellence,  to  the  necessity  of 
which  he  is  fully  alive.  Contributors  may  be  assured 
that  pictures  placed  here  are  in  positions  of  entire 
safety.  The  arrangements  for  supplying  free  and 
sufficient  currents  of  air  between  the  roof  and  the 
walls  are  perfect ; the  works  are  not  placed  high ; 
while  the  line  is  some  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
Care  is  taken  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  danger 
from  dust;  while  an  active  and  coutinual  super- 
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intendcncc  is  exercised  to  prevent  any  evils  that 
might  be  created  by  a crowd.  We  may,  therefore, 
and  do,  recommend  this  gallery  as  an  important  and 
valuable  acquisition  to  Art,  and  a very  desirable 
auxiliary  to  artists.  It  will  be  an  agreeable  duty  on 
the  part  of  collectors  to  assist  in  rendering  it  useful 
as  a public  teacher.  There  are  many  who  can  easily 
spare  a few  works,  which  may  be  well  placed  here 
to  aid  the  great  cause  of  progress.  Of  the  collection 
generally  we  shall  report  more  fully  when  a few 
months  have  passed,  and  the  “weeding”  to  which 
we  have  alluded  has  been  effected. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Art-Union. — This  society 
is  now  formed ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Battam,  F.S.A., 
its  “ managing  director,”  has  succeeded  in  submit- 
ting to  the  public  a list  of  patrons,  presidents,  and 
council,  which  may  be  received  as  a guarantee  not 
only  for  the  honourable  conduct  of  proceedings,  but 
as  security  for  the  judgment,  liberality,  and  good 
taste  of  the  issues  in  Art  and  in  Art-industry.  Cer- 
tainly such  an  institution  in  the  metropolis  is  impe- 
ratively demanded:  the  Art-Union  of  London  has 
done  its  work,  but  it  has  become  effete ; and  while 
we  are  grateful  for  its  past,  we  have  no  confidence 
in  its  future,  so  long  as  it  pcrseveringly  adheres  to 
“ rules  ” which  prevent  progress.  The  Art-manu- 
facture association  of  Edinburgh  has  done  service 
to  the  cause,  but  it  is  local  in  power  and  in  its 
appliances,  and  is  not  likely  to  make  a permanent 
home  in  London.  The  Crystal  Palace  possesses  ad- 
vantages for  the  establishment  of  an  Art-Union  such 
as  could  be  found  uowhere  else : its  exhibitions  must 
be  seen  daily  by  thousands;  it  has  a competent 
“ staff”  for  carrying  out  all  requisite  arrangements ; 
the  superintendent,  and  a large  majority  of  the 
council,  arc  familiar  with  the  capabilities  of  Art  in 
its  various  ramifications ; and,  moreover,  all  the 
operations  of  the  society,  while  on  the  one  hand  they 
will  receive  -continual  publicity  from  the  press  as  a 
part  of  its  duty  in  reporting  progress  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  subjected  to  con- 
tinual criticism  and  careful  guardianship.  We  be- 
lieve, therefore,  the  Crystal  Palace  Art-Union  may 
be,  and  will  be,  a most  important  and  valuable 
medium  for  circulating  a knowledge  and  love  of  Art 
by  distributing  Art  only  in  its  purity  and  excellence. 
We  shall,  probably,  next  mouth  be  enabled  to  report 
more  fully  the  several  circumstances  under  which 
this  society  applies  for  the  large  public  support  it 
anticipates,  and  will  receive. 

Herr  MUndler. — Sir  Charles  Eastlake  has 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the 
main  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  compensation  for 
the  late  travelling  agent  of  the  National  Gallery,  “ for 
having  been  abruptly  dismissed  without  inquiry  ;” 
the  office  having  been  “suppressed,”  inconsequence 
of  his  salary  being  “ disallowed.”  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  gentleman  has  been  harshly  and  un- 
fairly dealt  with : no  servant,  public  or  private, 
ought  to  be  summarily  dismissed  without  evidence 
of  wrong  done  or  contemplated  : and  it  is  not  even 
alleged  that  Herr  Miindler  has  been  guilty  of  any 
act  not  authorised  by  his  position  or  instructions. 
It  may  be  that  the  appointment  was  useless  or  pre- 
judicial ; but  it  was  made:  possibly  evil  may  have 
arisen  out  of  it:  but  it  is  neither  proved  nor  in- 
ferred that  such  evil  was  the  result  of  carelessness, 
ignorance,  or  cupidity.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Lord  Elcho,  when  he  carried  the  motion  which  has 
led  to  Herr  Miindler’s  retirement — and  was  perhaps 
equivalent  to  a dismissal — anticipated  so  sudden  a 
consequence  of  his  appeal  to  Parliament:  for  injus- 
tice in  so  high  a quarter  is  a public  wrong  and  a 
national  dishonour.  Herr  Miindler  is,  therefore, 
entitled  to  the  compensation  demanded  for  him  by 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake : he  has  a moral  right  to  it : 
but  it  is  also  a legal  claim,  aud  will  be  undoubtedly 
conceded.  In  common  fairness  to  this  gentleman, 
we  publish  the  testimony  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  in 
his  behalf : — 

“ I beg  leavo  to  state,  that  I have  never  had  any  reason 
to  question  Ills  veracity  or  integrity  ; that  I have  always 
found  him  active  and  zealous,  and  that  he  has  regularly 
fulfilled  his  proscribed  duties.  IIo  was,  in  my  opinion, 
singularly  fitted  for  the  office  ho  held,  speaking  and 
writing  the  principal  European  languages  well ; versed 
oy  observation  and  study  in  the  history  of  pictures,  and  a 
constantly  improving  connoisseur.  Ilis  diaries,  to  which 
allusion  was  made  in  Parliament,  as  they  contain  notices 
of  eligible  pictures,  are  at  present  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
trustees ; but  a time  may  come  when  those  diaries  may  be 
referred  to  'as  containing  abundant  and  accurate  details 
which  may  be  useful  for  the  history  of  Art.” 


Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. 
— From  the  last  report  of  this  excellent  aud  well- 
conducted  institution,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
the  4th  of  August,  we  are  pleased  to  find  it  in  a 
very  favourable  condition,  though  still  requiring  the 
earnest  aid  of  all  who  can  sympathise  with  the  dis- 
tressed and  suffering  artist.  During  the  past  year 
the  claims  on  the  society  have  been  fewer  in  number 
than  usual,  particularly  in  urgent  cases,  of  which 
only  four  were  submitted  to  the  council.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  £1250  105.  5 el., 
to  which  must  be  added  the  sum  of  £77  6s.  8d., 
arising  out  of  the  sale,  by  Messrs.  Graves  & Co., 
of  the  engravings  of  the  “ Wreck  of  the  Minotaur,” 
and  of  the  “Vintage  of  Macon,”  the  liberal  dona- 
tions of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  making  a total  of 
£1321  12s.  Id. 

The  funded  property  now  consists  of— 

New  3 per  Cents £11,660  13  5 

3 per  Cent.  Consols  5,485  5 1 

3 per  Cent.  Reduced,  the  Jcrnegan  \ 404  6 8 

Bequest j 


£17,550  5 2 

Relief  has  been  granted  during  the  year  to  56  cases  at  the 
half  yearly  meetings,  by 


Sums  amounting  to £764 

To  4 urgent  cases 105 


In  one  case  under  the  Jcrnegan  Bequest  Fund  15 
£SS4 

and  the  whole  of  the  balance  was  appropriated  to  the  relief 
of  cases  in  July  1858.  Among  the  many  cases  of  distress, 
the  following  arc  worthy  of  especial  notice: — A sculptor, 
an  inmate  of  St.  Luke’s,  with  a wife  and  four  children,  a 
fourth  donation  of  202.;  a miniature  painter,  Hu  years  of 
age,  a donation  of  202.;  the  four  orphans  of  a painter  on 
glass,  a donation  of  30/. ; a sculptor  who  was  labouring 
under  great  temporary  difficulties,  arising  from  ill  health 
—the  relief  of  30/.  supported  him  through  the  winter,  and 
enabled  him  to  finish  works  which  have  procured  him 
important  commissions;  an  engraver,  eminent  in  his 
profession,  in  great  distress,  and  75  years  of  age,  a dona- 
tion of  40/. ; a distinguished  subject  and  portrait  painter, 
aged  80,  a second  donation  of  30/. ; an  historical  and  por- 
trait painter,  under  mental  imbecility,  with  a widow  and 
three  children,  a third  donation  of  20/. ; a landscape  and 
architectural  painter,  a fifth  donation  of  20/. ; a painter  of 
rural  and  sentimental  subjects,  aged  72  years,  a sixth 
donation  of  20/. ; a landscape  painter,  from  defect  in  sight, 
20/. ; an  architect,  77  years  of  age,  40/. ; an  architect  and 
surveyor,  aged  76,  under  a distraint  for  rent,  a seventh 
donation  of  35/. 

Thomas  Creswick,  Esq.,  R.A.,  was  nominated  a vice- 
president,  in  lieu  of  the  late  Thomas  Uwins,  Esq.,  R.A. ; 
and  James  Lahce  Esq.,  William  Gate,  Esq.,  Henry 
Twining,  Esq.,  Carl  Haag,  Esq.,  Ernest  Gambart,  Esq., 
Decimus  Burton,  Esq.,  Philip  Charles  Hardwick,  Esq., 
and  John  Phillip,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,  were  elected  directors,  in 
lieu  of  the  eight  senior  directors,  who  go  out  by  rotation. 

Surely  uo  words  of  ours  are  necessary  iu  order  to 
enlist  the  kindly  feelings  of  others  on  behalf  of  this 
charity;  the  above  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Baily,  the  sculptor.  — We  learn, 
with  pleasure,  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  at  Antwerp,  has  elected  this  distinguished 
English  academician  to  be  also  a member  of  its 
academic  body. 

The  French  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall  has  recently 
been  hung,  for  a few  days,  with  some  works  of  Art 
which  are  being  engraved  for  Mr.  Gambart.  First, 
Mr.  Millais’s  “Proscribed  Royalist”  claims  atten- 
tion, the  engraving  from  which,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Simmons,  is  very  far  advanced,  and  promises  to  be 
among  the  most  striking  prints  of  modern  times. 
Then  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  “ Light  of  the  World”  has 
been  commenced  by,  we  understand,  the  same  en- 
graver. We  have  not  seen  these  two  pictures  siuce 
they  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy ; they 
look  now  much  richer  in  colour  than  on  their  first 
appearance : the  talent  that  originated  and  designed 
them,  the  deep  thought  and  poetical  imagination  they 
express,  and  the  umvearied  assiduity  which  executed 
them,  cannot  be  withheld,  especially  from  the  latter ; 
but  the  only  impression  they  leave  on  the  mind — at 
least  on  ours — is  far  more  painful  than  pleasant. 
A series  of  small  landscapes  of  American  scenery, 
by  Mr.  Cropsey,  a transatlantic  artist  now  resident 
here,  show  many  points  of  rare  excellence  : these  are 
to  be  reproduced  in  lithography,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  as  well  as  valuable,  as  another  link 
between  us  and  our  brethren  of  America.  Aud 
lastly,  a number  of  etchings,  “ Illustrations  of  Hood’s 
Poems,”  by  the  Junior  Etching  Club,  will,  when 
published,  be  a work  many  would  desire  to  possess : 
several  of  those  exhibited  were  in  an  unfinished 
state.  In  all  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  various  contributors. 


New  Act  on  Art-Union  Societies. — The  act 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  session  was  merely  to 
discharge  from  liabilities  certain  societies — that 
especially  which  distributes  objects  of  Axt-manu- 
facture — not  contemplated  when  the  original  act 
was  passed.  It  provides  no  new  enactment. 

Prize  Plate. — Something  more  must  be  said 
iu  favour  of  our  national  sports  and  pastimes  than 
that  they  give  a vigorous,  healthy,  and  manly 
tone  to  the  social  aud  physical  character  of  the 
people,  when  we  see  the  benefits  to  Art  which 
arise  from  them.  A very  elegant  sideboard  salver, 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs  E.  and  E. 
Emanuel,  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  ha3  been 
recently  brought  to  our  notice : it  is  the  prize 
presented  by  J.  T.  Turner,  Esq.,  to  the  successful 
competitor  of  the  “Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club,” 
and  was  “sailed  for”  on  the  16th  of  last  month. 
The  salver  is  of  highly  burnished  silver,  with  a 
border  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns:  round  the  interior 
are  three  oval  panels,  which  may  be  removed  to 
insert  glass  fruit-dishes.  The  first  panel  has  for  a 
design  “ The  attiring  of  Venus  by  Sea-nymphs  and 
attendants;”  the  next,  “Britannia  crowned  Queen 
of  the  Ocean  by  infant  Sea-deities,”  the  emblems  of 
Peace  and  Plenty  being  introduced ; the  third, 
“ Europa  carried  over  the  Sea  by  Jupiter  in  the 
form  of  a Bull.”  These  designs  are  in  very  bold 
relief,  the  composition  is  effective,  and  the  modelling 
careful  and  correct : the  weight  of  the  salver  is 
upwards  of  ISO  ounces.  C.  Weld,  Esq.,  is  now  the 
possessor  of  this  valuable  and  beautiful  work  of 
Art-manufacture,  as  well  as,  we  may  be  sure,  a fine 
specimen  of  the  yacht-builder’s  art — the  “Lulworth,” 
the  winner  of  the  race. 


REVIEWS. 


Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  latf.  Thomas 
Seddon,  Artist.  By  his  Brother.  Published 
by  Nisbet  and  Co.,  London. 

When,  nearly  two  years  ago,  the  grave  closed  over 
the  mortal  remains  of  Thomas  Seddon  under  the 
burning  skies  of  Egypt,  it  shut  out  for  ever  from  the 
busy  world  a true  artist, — and,  better  still,  a true 
Christian  ; a man  who,  had  his  life  been  prolonged, 
would  in  either  character  have  commanded  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  an  eminent 
degree  : it  was  otherwise  ordered,  however ; he  was 
taken  away  almost  suddenly,  at  a comparatively 
early  age,  but  not  till  lie  had  lived  long  enough  to 
win  the  affection  of  a large  number  of  friends  for 
his  moral  worth,  and  the  approbation  of  a consider- 
able section  of  the  public  for  his  talents  ns  an  artist. 

The  story  of  the  painter’s  not  uneventful  life  is 
related  by  his  brother  with  modesty  and  propriety. 
Thomas  Seddon,  born  in  1821,  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  whose  family,  for  nearly  a century, 
carried  on  the  well-known,  extensive  cabinet  manu- 
factory in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  afterwards  in 
Gray’s  Inn  Lane.  His  father  intended  him  for  his 
own  business,  and,  with  a right  regard  to  filial  duty, 
the  youth  endeavoured  to  master  its  details,  but  the 
work  was  distasteful  to  him.  In  1841  his  father 
sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  ornamental  Art,  hoping 
thereby  to  render  the  knowledge  he  might  acquire 
professionally  useful,  while  he  was  gratifying  hia 
son’s  love  of  drawing.  To  some  extent  the  plan 
succeeded : he  worked  diligently  in  Paris,  and 
after  remaining  there  a year,  returned  home  and 
pursued  his  studies  in  every  available  way';  devoting 
the  day  to  business,  and  the  evening  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  Art-knowledge  of  a kind  far  more  congenial 
with  his  feelings,  first  as  a student  with  Mr.  C. 
Lucy,  and  afterwards  in  the  Clipstone  Street  School. 
In  1849  he  visited  North  Wales,  where  several  well- 
known  artists  were  at  the  same  time ; and  it  was 
there  he  seems  to  have  acquired  a feeling  for 
that  Pre-Raffaellitish  manner  of  working  that  sub- 
sequently won  for  him  the  favour  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
good  opinion.  A year  or  two  afterwards  he  set  on 
foot  a school  for  the  instruction  of  workmen  in 
drawing,  and  personally  exerted  himself  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  a number  of  gentlemen  to  aid 
him  iu  the  scheme,  while  he  actively  canvassed  the 
streets  of  St.  Pancras  parish  to  invite  the  attendance 
of  the  artizans  : his  exertions  were  amply  rewarded 
by  the  success  which  followed  them. 

’ It  was  not,  however,  till  he  had  reached  his 
thirtieth  year,  that  either  he  or  his  friends  had 
seriously  made  up  their  minds  that  business  was  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  profession  of  an  artist  to  be 
followed.  Family  circumstances  combined  to  jus- 
tify the  latter  course,  and  he  ardently  entered  upon 
it.  The  first  work  lie  undertook  was  the  eomple- 
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tion  of  a picture  commenced  some  time  previously, 
the  subject  “Penelope  ;”  it  was  sent  to  the  Academy 
in  1852,  but  hung  so  high  as  almost  to  escape  notice. 
In  1853  he  sent  a small  landscape — “A  Valley  in 
Brittany;”  and  in  the  year  following,  “Leon  from 
Mount  Parnasse,  Brittany;”  the  latter  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  W.  Leaf. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  started  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  East,  where  Mr.  Holman  Hunt 
joined  him.  In  the  early  part  of  1855  he  returned 
with  several  finished  pictures,  and  a large  number 
of  advanced  sketches,  which  were  open  to  exhibition 
by  private  tickets  in  Bond  Street,  in  the  summer  of 
1856.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  again  cn  route 
to  Egypt,  where  he  was  destined  to  find  a grave. 
He  reached  Cairo  about  the  26th  of  October,  after  a 
miserable  passage  from  Marseilles,  during  which 
he  suffered  severely  from  unwholesome  diet  and 
want  of  comfort  in  the  vessel,  combined  with  very 
boisterous  weather.  An  attack  of  dysentery  was 
the  result,  and  on  the  23rd  of  November  he  sunk 
under  the  disorder.  A marble  slab,  on  which  is 
inscribed  his  name,  profession,  the  date  of  his  death, 
and  a verse  from  scripture  testifying  to  his  Chris- 
tian failh,  marks  the  spot  where  his  remains  lie  in 
the  small  cemetery  at  Cairo. 

The  little  volume  which  a brother’s  love  and  ad- 
miration have  given  to  his  memory  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  letters  written  by  the  artist  to  his  family  and 
friends,  from  youth  to  manhood,  and  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  where  he  was  at  various 
times  located.  There  is  in  them  less  appertaining 
to  Art  than  of  descriptive  narrative,  but  they  are 
instructive  and  amusing ; they  show,  too,  how  en- 
thusiasm in  the  work  of  his  profession  and  a rational 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  and  pleasures  which 
circumstances  gather  round  us  are  not  incompatible 
with — rather  are  heightened  by — deep  consciouness 
of  future  responsibility,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  ex- 
emplify the  beauty  of  the  true  Christian  character. 

The  majority  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  recol- 
lect the  movement  made  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Seddon  to  acquire  for  the  National  Gallery  his  large 
picture  of  “ Jerusalem,”  now  at  Marlborough  House  ; 
it  was  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to 
his  talent  and  his  moral  worth.  "We  believe  that 
the  latter  was  as  influential  a mainspring  of  action 
in  that  movement  as  the  former,  and  that  the  result 
would  scarcely  have  been  obtained  unless  there  had 
been  a combination  of  the  two  qualities  in  the 
deceased  artist.  This  remark  must  not  be  taken  as 
any  depreciation — not  even  the  least — of  the  picture, 
which  is  most  worthy  of  the  honourable  place  it  has 
reached. 

The  Battle  of  Trafalgar  : “ England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty'.”  En- 
graved by  John  Burnet,  from  the  picture 
by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  in  the  Gallery  at  Green- 
wich. Publishers  H.  Graves  & Co.,  London. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  picture  by  the  great  artist  of 
the  age  the  engraving  of  which  is  a more  desirable 
boon  to  the  public.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  treasures 
of  our  naval  gallery  in  the  palace-hospital,  having 
been  placed  where  it  ought  to  be — at  once  a stimulus 
and  a reward  to  the  sailors  who  have  fought,  and 
those  who  are  ready  to  fight,  the  battles  of  their 
country  on  the  element  which  it  is  no  fiction  to 
say  “ Britannia  rules.”  The  incident  commemo- 
rated by  the  painter  is  famous  in  British  history ; 
it  was  the  last  message  of  the  bravest  of  our 
naval  heroes,  and  no  doubt  contributed  much  to 
the  victory  which  gave  to  a nation  so  much  of 
sorrow  mingled  with  joy.  It  was  simply  a call 
throughout  the  fleet  to  “duty,”  stirring  up  no 
Budden  ebullition  of  enthusiasm,  stimulating  to 
no  momentary  excitement — not  even  exciting  to  a 
love  of  glory  : the  mariners  of  England  w'ere  sum- 
moned by  their  great  captain  to  “do  their  duty” 
and  nobly  they  did  it.  The  signal  was  seen  by 
“ every  man,”  from  the  admiral  to  the  meanest 
cabin-boy ; and  it  is  seen  as  much  to-day  as  it  was 
fifty-three  years  ago — still  acting,  as  it  will  long 
continue  to  act,  upon  the  minds  and  hearts,  and 
thews  and  sinews,  of  British  seamen.  To  circulate 
a work  like  this  is,  therefore,  a high  duty  of  Art ; 
Art  is  thus  made  a teacher : the  picture  is  at  once 
a glorious  memory  and  a holy  prompter.  The 
print  is,  moreover,  a fine  work : the  artist  selected 
the  moment  when  the  signal  was"  given — the  flags 
making  the  sentence  complete — “England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  The  huge  ship  is  seen 
in  the  immediate  foreground,  'surrounded  by  the 
several  sea-accessories,  dismal  or  grand.  The  ex- 
cellent engraver  has  performed  his  part  of  the  task 
with  much  ability.  There  is  a large  portion  of  the 
public  who  will  like  better  the  free  and  “artistic” 
manner  he  has  adopted,  than  the  style,  more 
finished  and  refined,  to  which  we  have  been  per- 
haps too  much  accustomed  in  publications  of  the 
class.  The  engraving  is,  therefore,  “ historic,” 
commemorating  one  of  the  leading  glories  of  our 
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country,  and  very  valuable  as  a work  of  Art.  Its 
merits  should  be  known  throughout  the  service ; 
and  it  would  be  a benefit  of  no  common  order  if  a 
framed  copy  were  placed  in  every  cabin  of  every 
ship  in  our  navy. 

The  Origin  of  Interlaced  Ornamentation. 
By  G.  J.  French,  of  Bolton.  Published  by 
Simms,  Manchester. 

In  this  agreeable  brochure , Mr.  French,  who  is  well 
known  in  his  own  artistic  walk,  has  endeavoured  to 
establish  a theory  of  the  origin  of  that  most  elabo- 
rately interlaced  style  of  decoration  so  very  con- 
stantly seen  on  the  ancient  sculptured  stones  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as 
in  illuminated  manuscripts,  such  as  “ The  Durham 
Book,”  in  the  British  Museum.  He  labours  to 
prove  that  the  basket-work,  for  which  the  ancient 
Britons  were  celebrated,  was  the  origin  of  this 
involved  enrichment.  The  Homans  fully  appre- 
ciated the  neatness  and  beauty  of  the  baskets  made 
by  our  rude  forefathers,  and  it  became  a fashion 
with  the  noble  ladies  of  Italy  to  place  among  their 
luxurious  furniture  the  bascavda  Britannis.  Our 
author  then  shows  that  the  earliest  monastic  foun- 
dations were  such  fabrics  as  a basket-maker  would 
build,  and  notes  that  St.  Columba,  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Scots,  “ sent  forth  his  monks  to 
gather  twigs  to  build  their  hospice,”  and  that  Glas- 
tonbury, supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  Christian 
church  in  England,  was,  on  the  authority  of 
William  of  Malmesbury,  “ a mean  structure  of 
wattle-work.”  He  also  shows  that  as  late  as  1630, 
the  celebrated  island  in  Lough  Derg,  known  as 
“ St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory,”  had  upon  the  altar  of 
its  church  a cross  made  of  interwoven  twigs  : from 
all  this  the  author  seeks  to  prove  the  origin  of  the 
very  elaborate  conventional  ornament,  sometimes 
termed  “runic  knots,”  which  is  so  common  on 
early  stone  crosses,  and  which  he  thinks  was  re- 
tained from  old  association.  The  question  is  a 
curious  one,  and  deserving  attention,  even  if  it  be 
not  so  fully  established  as  its  author  might  incline 
to  think  it.  We  cannot  so  completely  assign  a 
British  origin  to  the  style,  for  we  find  the  proto- 
types of  all  these  crosses  and  monuments  in  Denmark 
and  Norway ; and  some  given  by  our  author  have 
runic  inscriptions  upon  them.  We  dissent  also 
from  the  “ basket-work”  theory  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  British  urns.  By  dwelling  on  one  theory 
solely,  an  author  is  frequently  led  to  deductions 
which  others  cannot  see.  There  is  an  affinity  in 
the  enrichments  of  all  barbaric  nations  ; the  South 
Sea  islanders  and  the  Britons  were  not  very  dissi- 
milar in  Art-workmanship.  Every  addition  to  a 
comparative  history  of  decorative  Art  is  welcome. 

A Handbook  for  Visitors  to  Oxford.  Illus- 
trated bv  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  wood- 
cuts  by  Jewitt,  and  twenty-eight  steel  plates  by 
Le  Keux.  Published  by  J.  H.  & J.  Parker, 
Oxford. 

A new  edition  this,  of  a work  that  has  for  some 
years  been  the  standard  guide-book  to  Oxford,  a 
city  which  strangers  and  foreigners  visit  for  its  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  its  reputation  as  one  of  the 
great  European  schools  of  learning,  just  as  they 
visit  Liverpool  to  see  docks,  and  quays,  and  gigantic 
steamers,  the  result  of  our  commercial  enterprise, 
and  Birmingham  and  Manchester  as  the  centres  of 
our  unceasing  manufacturing  industry.  But  can 
any  contrast  be  stronger  than  that  presented  between 
the  maritime  town  and  those  allied  with  it  in  the 
social  scale,  and  the  city  that  almost  appears  to 
sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  gently-flowing  Isis  ? — this, 
solemn,  silent,  and  venerable, — trees  and  towers 
mingling  with  each  other,  and  all  inviting  to  thought 
and  study;  those,  active,  bustling,  dingy,  unpoe- 
tical,  unsuggestive  of  everything  but  “ weariness 
of  the  flesh,"  its  wants  and  necessities,  the  perse- 
vering energy  and  toil  of  the  head  and  hand  in  pro- 
viding the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 

We  reverence  Oxford  because  it  is  beautiful  in  its 
old  age — its  towers  and  its  spires,  like  hoary  hairs 
on  the  head  of  an  octogenarian,  are  a crown  of 
glory ; and  because  there  have  risen  up  in  it,  and 
gone  forth  from  it,  men  that  have  proved  burning 
and  shining  lights  to  the  world.  It  is  a relief  to 
steal  away  from  the  overpowering  noise  and  activity 
of  our  huge  metropolis, 

“ With  all  its  cares,  its  toils,  its  pains," 

and  to  pass  a few  days  in  strolling  about  the  quad- 
rangles of  the  ancient  colleges  and  halls,  and  through 
the  shady  walks,  where  they  have  loitered  whose 
names  are  enrolled  in  the  archives  of  their  country. 
Strangers  to  the  university,  who  purpose  paying  it 
a visit  during  the  “long,”  — an  undergraduate 
rarely  takes  the  trouble  to  add  “vacation,” — and 
do  not  happen  to  know  any  of  the  residents,  should 
supply  themselves  with  Messrs.  Parkers’  intelligent 


and  comprehensive  handbook ; it  will  tell  them 
more  than  the  most  indefatigable  lioniser  among 
the  gownsmen  can  tell  of  what  is  worth  seeing  and 
knowing  about  the  place. 

The  Mediaeval  Architecture  of  Chester.  By 
J.  H.  Parker,  F.S.A.  Published  by  Roberts, 
Catherall  & Pritchard,  Chester. 

Chester  is  a city  so  well  known  for  its  interest  that 
it  requires  no  note  here  to  enforce  its  claim  on  the 
attention  of  all  who  love  such  localities.  This 
little  volume  is  a good  handbook  for  the  visitor 
who  would  wish  to  more  fully  comprehend  the  age 
and  peculiarities  •of  its  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
which  has  been  cleverly  dissected  by  Mr.  Parker, 
with  his  usual  acumen.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  the  old  buildings  of  the  town  devoted  to 
secular  purposes  have  been  so  very  slightly  noted. 
The  origin  of  “ the  Rows,”  or  open  arcades  which 
occupy  the  first  floors  of  the  houses,  is  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  after  some  great  fire  it 
was  most  convenient  to  make  the  footway  on  the 
top  of  the  cellars  of  the  houses,  and  so  give  up  the 
narrow  roadway  entirely  to  carriages  : but  we  think 
the  author’s  own  work  on  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages  sufficient  to  prove  the  general 
custom  of  building  arcaded  streets ; and  there  are 
many  continental  towns  at  the  present  day  like 
Chester  in  arrangement,  though  that  city  is  the 
most  perfect  example  in  England.  A most  in- 
teresting book  might  be  compiled  on  the  secular 
architecture  of  this  place,  and  we  hope  some  Chester 
publisher  may  see  his  way  to  do  it.  This  book, 
except  that  it  be  a little  dry  in  style,  will  be  a 
good  example  for  him  to  follow. 


The  Triumph  of  Julius  Cassar.  A Series  of 
Outlines  from  the  Original  Pictures  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace,  by  Andrea  Mantegna. 
Draw-n  on  Stone  by  Henry  Duke.  Published 
by  Rowney  & Co.,  London. 

How  few  among  the  thousands  who  annually  visit 
the  picture  galleries  at  Hampton  Court,  stop  to  look 
at  these  noble  cartoons,  second  in  interest  only  to 
those  by  Raffaelle.  There  is,  however,  a valid  reason 
for  the  neglect  or  indifference  shown  towards  them, 
for  they  are  in  such  a dilapidated  state  that  exami- 
nation, for  almost  any  other  purpose  than  to  satisfy 
a vague  curiosity,  or  to  raise  a feeling  of  deep  regret, 
would  be  useless  ; and  yet  for  these  works  Man- 
tegna received  the  honour  of  knighthood — no  small 
compliment  at  a time  when  such  a distinction  was 
the  ambition  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  One  has 
only  to  look  carefully  through  these  outline  plates, 
nine  in  number,  which  Mr.  Duke  has  lithographed, 
to  see  how  much  luxuriant  invention,  richness  of 
composition,  and  powerful  expression,  the  old 
painter  threw  into  his  designs,  and  what  an  abun- 
dance of  valuable  matter  for  an  artist  to  study  do 
they  supply.  Mr.  Duke  has  done  good  service  to 
Art  by  the  production  of  his  work,  for  although  a 
series  of  engravings  from  the  cartoons  is  in  existence, 
they  are  so  rare  as  to  be  little  known,  and  almost 
inaccessible  to  the  public  : these  engravings,  or 
rather  woodcuts,  were  executed  by  Andreani,  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Duke’s 
outlines  are  boldly  and  correctly  drawn,  but  if  the 
lines  that  6how  the  anatomy  of  the  figures  and  the 
folds  of  the  draperies  had  been  rather  more  delicate, 
the  general  appearance  of  the  plates  would  have 
been  improved ; the  subjects  are  so  crowded  with 
figures  they  require  some  modification  of  lines,  or 
some  “ shading  ” to  disconnect  them  : to  get  at  the 
outline  of  a single  figure  without  carefully  tracing 
it  with  the  eye  is  not  easy. 


A Handbook  of  Dorking.  Published  by  John 
Rowe,  Dorking. 

There  have  been  few  prettier  guide-books  than  this ; 
it  is  very  neatly  printed  and  bound.  A mass  of 
useful  and  interesting  information  has  been  brought 
skilfully  together,  and  it  is  very  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  “numerous  engravings”  on  wood  and 
steel,  from  drawings  by  “ John  Rowe” — we  presume 
the  publisher.  Surrey  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
counties  of  England,  and  the  scenery  about  Dorking 
is  its  pride ; but  the  neighbourhood  has  other  attrac- 
tions : its  antiquities  are  of  the  rarest  order ; and 
some  of  the  best  of  our  great  men  have  there 
flourished.  Wotton  and  Deepdene  have  high  places 
in  history.  The  letterpress  is  exceedingly  well 
done.  The  writer  has  felt  his  subject;  his  heart 
has  been  in  it ; yet,  although  an  enthusiast  in  his 
theme,  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  either  exagge- 
rated or  overstrained.  It  is  full  of  illustrative 
anecdote,  as  Avell  as  of  elegant  description ; and, 
altogether,  as  a book  for  the  locality,  and  at  the 
same  time  worthy  of  the  library,  there  are  few  pub- 
lications of  its  class  so  altogether  good. 
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EARLY  AllTISTS  OF  FLORENCE. 


vp.n  when  first  we  descended 
the  Alps  towards  the  plains 
liilftf  of  Italy,  the  anticipation  of 
g//  visiting  Florence,  the  in- 
tended term  of  our  excur- 
sion, divided  our  thoughts 
delightfully  with  the  impressions  aris- 
Y ing  fromtheexquisitclaudscapesarouud 
us.  It  was  in  the  Yal  Anzasca,  that 
] most  beautiful,  and,  they  say,  the  hap- 
. picst  of  the  Piedmontese  vales,  which 

i J v extends  from  the  very  roots  of  Monte 
2 Rosa,  a long  day’s  walk,  down  to  Vo- 
go°-na,  on  the  verge  of  the  Ausonian  lowlands. 
One  of  the  fullest  and  noblest  manifestations  of 
that  mountain  crowns  its  upper  end,  and,  as  you 
proceed,  still  appears  at  the  end  of  the  long 
vista  of  lofty  steeps,  clothed  with  woods  of 
various  leaf,  in  wonderful  magnificence.  Lawns 
green  as  an  emerald  lie  immediately  around 
you,  sprinkled  with  flowers  and  flitting  insects 
no  less  gay — red  grasshoppers  and  pale  blue 
butterflies ; descending  rills  abound  at  every 
turn,  whose  younger  progress  you  see  gleaming 
among  those  higher  forests  above  the  fleecy 
clouds ; and  the  superb  trees  frequently  em- 
bowering the  path  are  vigorous  in  stem,  and 
umbrageous  in  leafage,  as  any  Orlando  or  Tail- 
ored ever  hung  their  shields  on  whilst  restfully 
musing  in  their  errant  wanderings.  And  Monte 
Rosa  still  is  there,  shining  through  the  branches 
like  a fair  white  summer  cloud ; and  glacier 
ridges  gleam  above  Erminia’s  bowers  in  this 
Alpine  Ausonian  Arcady.  It  was  an  Elysian 
evening  when  we  reached  that  part  of  the  val- 
ley where  the  heights  no  longer  bear  an  Alpine 
character.  They  part  asunder,  in  smoother 
shapes ; and  then  it  is  you  begin  to  notice  the 
terraced  vineyards  ranged  along  their  sides,  and 
the  white  oratories  shining  aloft,  beside  their 
green  paths  and  platforms ; and  tall,  slender 
campanili  rise  amongst  villages  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  where  the  convergent 
steeps  meet,  or  crest  some  sunny  sylvan  emi- 
nence afar.  And  this  eastward  vista  of  slopes, 
more  smooth  and  retiring,  is  closed  by  a remote 
group  of  mountains  of  a mild  form,  quite  Appe- 
nine  m seeming,  as  we  thought.  Their  peaks, 
as  we  well  knew,  discern,  on  the  other  side,  the 
multitudinous  heights  of  Como  and  Lugano, 
and  the  Milanese  plain  itself ; then,  perhaps,  in 
the  tender  cloudless  distance,  resembling  the 
last  of  the  skyey  vapours,  sinking  and  dying 
away  in  the  horizon — vanishing  with  exquisite, 
to-lieaven-exhaling  calmness. 

“ Italy ! Italy ! ” we  exclaimed  with  delight, 
with  voices  as  serene  and  jot/ous,  at  least,  as  the 
little  bird’s  then  trilling  from  the  thicket  in 
that  light  air.  It  was  our  first  picture  of 
I taly ; and  those  far  heights  seemea  to  us  as 
Etrurian  hills.  Even  then  (so  enamoured  are 
we  of  the  Arts,  and  of  the  associations  connected 
with  the  fair  city  to  which  all  that  ennobles  and 


refines  our  earthly  life  is  so  much  indebted), 
the  delightful  expectation  of  visiting  Florence 
frequently  prevailed,  brightening  almost  to 
visions,  and  enhancing  the  unruffled  happiness 
of  that  hour,  when  paradise-like  objects  and  a 
paradise-like  air,  woke  us  to  paradise-like  feel- 
ings. Bliss  absolute  it  was,  that  walk  down 
from  Ceppo  Morelli  to  Vanzone,  the  hoarded 
memory  of  which  has  brightened  many  an  else 
dull  hour. 

On  such  another  evening,  not  many  days 
afterwards,  with  these  pleasing  anticipations 
no  way  lessened,  but  rather  quickened,  we 
drew  near  the  haven  of  our  wishes,  as  fast  as 
the  railway  from  Leghorn  well  could  carry  us. 
Pisa  was  hidden  behind  trees : only  just  the  tip 
of  her  leaning  tower  appearing  over  the  tall 
flags  of  the  Indian  corn.  But,  by-and-by,  the 
landscape  opened,  and  beyond  the  festoons  of 
the  vine  hanging  from  tree  to  tree,  and  forming 
the  only  hedge  between  the  luxuriant  little 
fields, — they  were  festoons  which  the  fancy  is 
apt  to  turn  into  a swing  for  a frisky  Bacchante, 
— we  beheld  before  us  what  Guiccardiui  calls  the 
granary  of  Tuscany,  bordered  by  a line  of  mild 
and  sunny  hills,  their  skirts  scattered  at  various 
heights  with  bright  dwellings.  Empoli,  one 
cluster  of  them,  was  passed,  where,  in  the  par- 
liament of  the  victorious  Ghibellines,  Farinata 
degli  Uberti,  one  of  the  haughtiest  spirits 
Dante  encountered  in  the  Inferno,  by  his  sole 
voice  saved  Florence  from  being  swept  from 
the  earth;  for  which  good  service  the  patriotic 
Dante  might  at  least  have  given  him  a tolerable 
berth  in  purgatory,  instead  of  that  cruel,  red- 
hot  tomb  in  the  infernal  regions,  from  which  he 
saw  him  rear  his  indignant  form  so  proudly 
that  he  seemed  to  scorn  hell  itself.  Further 
in  the  evening,  Monte  Lupo  shone  amidst  hills 
covered  with  whole  groves  of  the  stone  pine. 
They  extend  over  the  country  far  and  wide, 
around  heights  crowned  by  convents,  and  by 
castles  famous  in  the  early  wars  of  Florence. 

I remembered  it  was  from  these  groves  Benve- 
nuto Cellini  obtained  the  loads  of  pine-w'ood  for 
that  marvellous  casting  of  his  Perseus,  which 
he  describes  so  boastfully,  but  with  such  a plen- 
itude of  life  and  vigour,  that  any  little  disap- 
probation of  his  vanity  soon  escapes  from  the 
rising  corners  of  one’s  mouth  in  a smile  of 
satisfaction  at  that  potential  lustiness  of  spirit 
which  often  bore  him  through  his  troubles  so 
bravely.  Magnificent,  crowning  appropriately 
a truly  Italian  landscape,  are  these  extensive 
groves,  running  over  rock,  and  hill,  and  dale,  of 
the  round-topped,  umbrella-shaped  pines,  with 
their  ruddy  shafts,  quite  rosy  in  the  evening 
light,  and  their  rich  velvet-green,  close-mattea 
foliage,  forming  the  most  antiquely  poetical  of 
shades ; the  very  umbrage  under  which  the 
bashful  nymphs  sought  shelter  from  the  too- 
fervid  oglings  of  Apollo  in  the  earlier  golden 
days.  We  make  no  doubt  whatever  that  Poly- 
pheme,  glowing  within  and  broiled  without, 
carried  one  of  them  about  uprooted  in  his  hand 
by  way  of  parasol,  when  he  sought  the  im- 
movably cola  Galatea,  by  bawling  his  compli- 
ments, in  a voice  like  a whole  herd  of  bears,  at 
the  mouth  of  all  the  yEtnean  grottoes,  or  margin 
of  the  thickets  round  the  Hybla  fields.  Plea- 
santly we  bowled  along ; the  engine  emitting 
swift  curls  of  purest  fleecy  white  vapour,  which 
rose  wreathing  themselves  under  the  golden 
evening  hills  as  gracefully  as  if  they  had  been 
Naiads,  who,  having  started  from  their  silvery 
beds  in  the  morning  to  attend  the  blazing  car 
of  Phmbus,  were  now  about  to  descend  again 
in  filmy  dews,  at  this  sweet  resting  sacred  horn-. 
Pleasantly  we  rattled  on,  we  repeat ; the  long 
train  of  almost  open  carriages  quite  full  of 
lively  passengers — English  tourists,  with  porte- 
monnaie  and  wideawake  amongst  the  rest,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  land,  looking 
strangely  civilized , and  conversing  with  that 
animated  fluency,  that  ever-active,  courteous 


sympathy,  that  positive  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
versation, that  downright  luxury  in  it  to  which, 
alas ! we  are  so  little  accustomed  in  our  own 
country.  But  meanwhile  the  olive  slopes  and 
the  villas  scattered  at  the  bases  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  were  sinking  in  twilight  shades, 
and  a group  of  domes  and  towers  in  front, 
extending  beyond  a few  lighted  lamps,  looked 
faint  and  unsubstantial  as  wandering  shapes  of 
mist.  In  fact,  the  end  of  all  this  is,  we  did  not 
reach  Florence  before  dark. 

Next  morning  we  sallied  forth  on  our  pere- 
grinations Florentine,  with  our  spirits  as  full  of 
sunshine  as  a certain  pair  of  little  white  clouds, 
the  only  ones  in  the  serene  azure,  which  we 
saw  hurrying  past  Giotto’s  various-coloured 
marble  belfry-tower,  as  we  approached  it.  Be- 
side it,  as  we  rounded  a corner,  the  whole 
cathedral  suddenly  shone  on  us— a pile  of  a 
strange  nondescript  style.  Not  Gothic  exter- 
nally, except  in  doors  and  windows,  nor  dis- 
tinctlv  resembling  anything  antique,  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  transition  from  the  Pointed  style  to  the 
classical  Renaissance,  of  which  Brunelleschi, 
who  added  the  dome,  was  the  great  promoter. 
With  white  marble  is  the  vast  pile  encrusted, 
variegated  by  rows  of  oblong-square  panel 
borders,  dusky  red,  green,  and  black,  composing 
a decoration  flat,  formally  square,  and  wholly 
unmeaning,  with  something  of  the  character  ot 
stiff  old  cabinet-work,  of  Brobdignagdian  dimen- 
sions. It  does  not,  in  any  way,  illustrate  con- 
struction. There  is  little  other  ornament  on 
the  surface  generally ; these  architects  in 
marble  much  relying  on  the  costliness  and 
colour  of  their  materials  for  magnificence  ol 
effect.  Nevertheless,  on  drawing  near,  one  has 
to  admire  in  those  portals  and  tall  narrow  win- 
dows many  Gothic  details  softly  translated  into 
Tuscan,  in  a very  delicate  and  fascinating 
manner.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  are  the 
most  slender  spiral  columns,  so  characteristic 
of  these  Ausonian  versions  of  northern  ideas, 
and  also  the  fig-leaf  borders  of  the  doors, 
charged  with  little  living  creatures  of  various 
kinds;  every  object  presenting  some  new  feature, 
and  chiselled  with  as  much  beauty  and  finish  as 
if  the  sculptor  thought  the  chief  interest  of  the 
pile  was  to  be  looked  for  here.  Thus  do  the 
Italians,  by  their  matchless  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment as  carvers  and  mosaicists,  no  less  than  by 
their  unapproachable  genius  as  fresco-painters, 
commonly  atone  for  the  barrenness  and  flatness 
of  their  invention  as  architects.  Lifting  your 
eyes  far  up  from  these  minuter  beauties  again 
and  again,  they  return  to  expatiate  with  delight 
on  the  dome,  the  largest,  and,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world ; not  so  finished 
and  ornamented  as  its  Michael  Angelesque 
daughter  at  Rome ; more  in  the  rough,  indeed, 
in  parts,  but  of  delightful  shape  and  propor- 
tions. What  a satisfying  ease  and  fulness  in 
its  curves,  descending  to  the  octagonal  drum 
(Brunelleschi’s  unrivalled  triumph),  with  the 
lesser  half  domes  crowning  the  apses  beneath ; 
these  last,  like  little  children  grouped  round 
their  parent,  repeating  the  lines  of  the  vast 
cupola  above,  with  a continuous  harmony  of 
composition  which  is  one  of  the  happiest  fea- 
tures of  the  whole.  Truly  one  thinks  Michael 
Angelo  may  have  been  right  when  he  said  he 
could  not  surpass  this.  It  is  a fabric  which,  as 
one  of  the  noolest  ever  reared  for  the  highest 
purpose,  the  sun,  no  doubt,  is  glad  to  salute 
solely  with  his  first  fair  rosy  beams,  before  they 
descend  on  any  other  structure  in  Florence ; or 
in  the  evening,  when  he  says  adieu  beyond  the 
Carrara  Mountains,  is  no  less  pleased  to  honour 
with  a crown  of  ethereal  gola,  even  after  twi- 
light has  thrown  a solemn  meditative  robe  of 
shadows  over  every  neighbouring  object. 

In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  church  we  see  a 
partial  attempt  to  follow  the  Gothic;  but  it  is 
an  exotic  which  did  not  take  firm  root  here. 
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In  the  ruder  northern  countries,  where  there 
was  little  or  nothing  for  it  to  supplant,  and 
where  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  robust, 
daring,  and  active  spirit  of  the  people,  it 
flourished  with  all  vigour  and  native  beauty. 
But  here  an  architecture  descended,  with  what- 
ever degeneracy,  from  the  glorious  antique, 
and  perhaps  in  itself  more  congenial  with  the 
calmer  and  more  cheerful  Italian  mind,  still 
retained  a distinct  possession.  The  time- 
honoured  classical  traditions  were  too  deeply 
and  proudly  interwoven  in  the  Italian  memory 
and  heart  to  he  eradicated ; and  so,  like  the 
old  Roman  language,  the  old  Roman  art  made 
head  against  the  ultramontane  invaders,  and, 
before  long,  entirely  prevailed  over  them.  We 
see  it  here,  even  at  its  feeblest  period,  main- 
taining itself  in  the  long  horizontal  leadiin 


Works  of  Mercy,  the  Beatitudes,  the  Sacra-  satisfied  his  curiosity;  and  Donatello,  who 

ments.  Theie  aie  also  round  the  base  of  the  thought  he  had  merely  gone  to  his  ordinary 

structure  numerous  statues  by  Donatello,  | work,  was  greatly  astonished  when,  a day  or  two 
Luca  della  Robbia,  and  others,  “Sons  of  the  j afterwards,  he  returned  with  a careful  drawing 
Morning,  those  admirable  sculptors  who  freed  ! of  the  admirable  relic,  to  which  he  had  called 
their  art  from  mediasval  ignorance  and  weak-  ! his  attention.  Dor  years  Brunelleschi  medi- 
ness.  Pursuing  the  course  begun  by  Nicholas  , tated  one  great  scheme,  to  raise,  and  on  a far 
of  Pisa  and  lus  school,  they  studied  the  newly-  ; grander  scale  than  had  previously  been  designed, 
found  antique  with  simplicity  for  its  truthful-  j the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  which  from  the  un- 
ness  and  purity  of  form,  and  always  in  due  precedented  vastness  of  the  space  to  be  over- 
subordination to  their  own  independent  iu-  arched,  had  been  left  undone  since  the  death 
spirations,  and  to  Nature,  which  they  loved  of  the  first  architect  of  the  pile,  Arnolfo,  a 

with  a true  and  guileless  fervour  not  often  century  before ; and  on  a visit  to  Rome,  he 

rivalled ; and  yet  retaining  a reverence  for  the  minutely  studied  the  ancient  vaultings  there 

old  faith,  they  could,  with  their  fresh  and  to  qualify  him  for  the  task.  At  length  the 

vigorous  naturalism,  produce  saints  and  angels  wardens  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  the  Guild  of 

which  will  veritably  pass  muster  as  such,  j Woohvorkers,  determined  to  raise  the  cupola, 

i-  ~ . . ■->  . . ---  - There  are  but  few  indeed  of  any  time  to  whom  and,  by  Brunelleschi’s  own  advice,  they  con- 

imes  unbroken  by  Gothic  aspirings  of  pinnacle  Art  is  so  much  indebted  as  to  these  bold  and  veiled  a meeting  of  architects  from  the  several 
or  other ; vertical .iorm,  and  triumphing  oulnglit  single-hearted  men.  | more  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  at  which 

n tbe  simple  calmness  of  the  later  dome.  lor-  A more  complete  contrast  to  the  minute  many  strange  and  absurd  contrivances  were 
cny  is  illustrated  in  the  marble  the  extent  of  j delicacy  of  the  Campanile  cannot  be,  than  the  ' propounded;  Brunelleschi  alone  contending 
the  influence  ol  the  northern  mind  over  the  j vastness,  the  utter  plainness,  and  bareness  of  , that  the  work  could  be  raised  without  columns, 

southern,  the  temporary  struggle  between  the  J the  inside  of  the  cathedral  itself.  In  general  i or  other  costly  and  cumbrous  supports.  But 

wo,  and  the  speedy  victory  in  its  own  land  of , plan  it  has  been  styled  one  of  the  grandest  of  his  audience  only  laughed  at  his  daring  theories ; 
the  latter  over  the  former.  I nlmrrliP*  ThP  +i,Q  i„\.  1 ...I 


the  latter  over  the  former. 

The  bright  consummate  flower  of  this  Tus- 
canized  Gothic  is,  however,  the  adjacent  Cam- 
panile ; for  there  the  Italian  mind  has  modified 
the  northern  conceptions  into  harmony  with 
its  own  more  quiet,  sunny,  and  femininely 
graceful  feeling,  with  the  most  finished  elegance 
and  completeness.  The  northern  buildings  are 
restless  with  upward  strivings ; but  this  seems 
rather  the  work  of  serener  beings,  who  have 
already  attained  the  object  of  their  aspirations. 
The  Gothic,  after  its  long  impetuous  wander- 
ings, here  reposes  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo. 
Here  it  rests,  in  slenderest  shafts,  like  stems 
entwined  with  parasites,  and  quieter  flowerings 
and  enwreatkings,  worthy  indeed  of  some 
angelic  bower.  Were  not  Dante’s  Paradise 
altogether  spiritual,  this  tower,  designed  by  his 
friend,  is  such  a one  as  he  might  have  seen 
there,  raised  for  a monument  of  St.  Barbara’s 
tower-precipitated  martyrdom.  Exquisite  are 
its  windows,  some  of  which  Giotto  copied 
from  the  Duomo,  with  their  ricli  Gothic  borders, 
translated  into  flat  mosaic  of  different  coloured 
marbles,  and  their  separate  stars  and  rosettes, 
not  repeated  mechanically,  but  each  differing 
in  some  way,  and  so  proving  itself  to  be  an 
object  of  separate  thought,  and  loving  inven- 
tion. These  lovely  decorations  rise  almost  be- 
yond your  sight,  yet  are  evidently  as  delicately 
finished  to  the  top  as  ever;  as  if  the  fabric 
were  intended  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
aery  intelligences,  not  for  man  only.  And 
beautiful  is  the  colour.  The  white  marble 
groundwork,  and  the  green  and  dusky  red 
borders  and  backings-out  of  similar  costly 
materials,  have  a cool  silvery  harmony.  Rising, 
when  first  we  saw  it,  in  the  blue  air,  which  it 
reflected  delicately  in  its  pale  shadows — the 
spiry  edges  of  slenderest  shafts  and  flower-like 
crockets  just  catching  the  sunshine,  like  dewy 
frostwork — the  pile  wore  an  aerial  look,  as  if  it 
had  more  affinity  with  that  pure  sky,  than  with 
the  earth  on  which  it  is  founded. 

A highly  intelligent  critic,  Mr.  Fergusson, 
finds  fault  with  its  utter  straightness,  its 
strongly-marked  horizontal  divisions,  and  “ the 
false  character  of  its  ornamentation.”  In  the 
two  first  objections  we  think  he  overlooks  the 
sui  generis  poetical  virtue  of  the  pile;  the 
calmness  and  chasteness  of  which  seem  to  us 
much  owing  to  the  peculiarities  he  complains 
of.  With  regard  to  the  superficiality  of  the 
marble  ornamentation,  is  not  that  sufficiently 
vindicated  by  its  costliness  and  exceeding 
beauty?  Nor  should  the  sculptures  be  here 
forgotten — the  reliefs  designed  by  Giotto  and 
in  part  executed  by  him,  representing  the  dis- 
covery of  all  the  Arts,  productions  full  of 
thought  and  imagination — the  Virtues,  the 


churches.  The  heightening  of  the”  effect  till 
you  reach  the  vast  dome  at  the  other  end,  with 
its  apsidal  recesses,  has  rarely  been  equalled ; 
but  m details,  in  all  that  gives  interest  and 
beauty  to  separate  parts,  it  is  utterly  wanting. 
The  nave  has,  simply,  four  immense  excessively 
broad  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  having  large 
clumsy  keystones  with  armorial  bearings,  and 
some  few  other  most  flat  and  incongruous 
attempts  at  decoration ; and  the  venerable  and 
solemn  character  of  the  whole  is  now  grievously 
impaired  by  a drab  coat  of  paint,  such  as  spoils 
so  many  Italian  churches.  In  that  excessive 
gloom,  which  the  brightest  sun  never  dispels, 
the  small  narrow  stained  windows,  however, 
designed  by  Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  are 
strikingly  rich  and  brilliant ; their  colours  being 
arranged  in  unusually  broad  masses  and  melt- 
ing gradations,  for  large  effect,  and  not  sacri- 
ficed to  the  figures  by  being  much  broken  and 
scattered  amongst  them.  At  the  end,  the  vast 
concave  of  the  dome  soars  above  you  into  a 
shade  which  happily  much  obscures  that  miser- 
able fresco  of  the  “ Last  Judgment,”  painted  on 
it  by  Vasari.  The  choir,  which  is  under  the 
dome,  and  corresponds  with  it  in  size  and 
shape,  is  surrounded  by  a marble  dado,  or 
barrier,  only  three  or  four  feet  high,  sculptured 
in  relief  with  saints  by  that  much  abused  artist 
Baccio  Bandinelli.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
very  praiseworthy  figures,  executed  iii  a mas- 
terly style,  and  with  fine  drapery. 

In  a remarkable  dearth  of  tombs  and  monu- 
ments, the  eye  pauses  for  a moment  on  a stiff 
and  inanimate  old  portrait  of  Dante,  placed 
there  by  public  decree.  It  just  serves  to 
remind  one  a little  of  his  wrongs,  and  of  his 
tomb  elsewhere,  in  the  land  of  exile.  The 
monuments  of  Giotto  and  Brunelleschi  are 
near  each  other.  Of  all  whose  lives  Vasari 
wrote,  none  are  rendered  more  interesting  by 
their  moral  and  intellectual  energy  than  Bru- 
nelleschi. Like  Giotto,  he  is  described  as  an 
ugly  and  insignificant-looking  little  man,  but 
kindly  and  generous,  and  of  the  utmost  vigour 
and  perseverance  in  his  calling.  “ You  have 
crucified  a clown,”  said  he,  looking  at  Dona- 
tello’s “Dying  Saviour.”  “Make  one  thyself,” 
was  the  retort.  Brunelleschi  said  not  a word, 
but  before  long  suddenly  produced  a figure 
which  so  astonished  Donatello,  that  he  dropped 
from  his  apron  the  eggs  he  had  brought  for 
their  joint  dinner,  and  acknowledged  the  in- 
feriority of  his  own  work.  When  Donatello 
described  a beautiful  antique  vase  he  had  met 
with  at  Cortona,  Brunelleschi  became  moved 
with  so  ardent  a desire  to  see  it,  that  he  set 
off  immediately,  just  as  he  was,  in  his  rough 
attire,  hood,  and  wooden  shoes,  and  proceeded 
on  foot  to  Cortona,  unable  to  rest  until  he  had 


and  on  his  becoming  more  heated,  voluble,  and 
demonstrative,  they  ordered  him  out  of  the 
room,  and  the  indomitable  little  man  refusing 
to  go,  they  actually  had  him  carried  out  by  the 
ushers  forcibly.  Filippo,  nevertheless,  though 
now  pointed  at  in  the  streets,  was  not  long  dis- 
couraged. He  set  himself  to  talk  over  privately 
one  by  one  those  who  had  treated  him  so  uncere- 
moniously. And  at  length  they  placed  the  work 
in  his  hands ; though  much  to  his  mortifica- 
tion, Ghiberti  was  associated  with  him  as  some 
check  on  his  supposed  extravagances  and  rash- 
ness. The  work  then  proceeded,  but  with  ex- 
treme annoyance  to  Brunelleschi,  who  soon 
found  the  credit  of  his  inventions  in  great  part 
attributed  to  his  colleague,  notwithstanding 
Ghiberti’s  very  inferior  anility  in  architecture 
generally,  and  his  total  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  particular  design  in  progress. 
Unable  to  endure  this  protracted  irritation,  he 
conceived  a planfor  getting  rid  of  him  altogether. 
He  pretended  illness,  and  took  to  his  bed. 
The  builders  then,  of  course,  had  to  apply  for 
orders  to  Ghiberti,  who,  not  having  been  per- 
mitted even  to  see  the  model,  and  indeed  know- 
ing very  little  about  the  matter,  was  unable  to 
conceal  his  inefficiency  much  longer.  So  soon 
as  this  was  fully  proved  by  a dead  stop ; and  a 
loud  murmur  arose  against  Ghiberti  for  receiving 
his  salary  without  equivalent  services,  Brunel- 
leschi recovered;  and  after  a little  more  job- 
bing against  him,  he  was  appointed  sole  director 
of  the  Building  for  life.  He  displayed  extra- 
ordinary energy  in  its  progress,  inexhaustible 
ingenuity  in  combating  every  difficulty  as  it 
rose,  untiring  industry  in  superintending  the 
execution  of  every  part,  even  to  apparently 
trivial  details,  which  in  his  care  for  beauty  and 
still  more  for  durability,  he  frequently  wrought 
laboriously  with  his  own  hands. 
i After  listening  to  a story  which  places 
Ghiberti  in  a somewhat  unfavourable  light,  we 
should  lose  no  time  in  crossing  over  to  the 
Baptistery,  to  raise  our  admiration  of  him 
before  his  immortal  gates.  Of  the  three  pairs 
of  bronze  doors  to  that  building,  the  first  was 
begun  in  1331,  by  Andrea  of  Pisa,  after  a de- 
sign by  Giotto.  Andrea  may  be  said  to  have 
first  brought  fair  Sculpture  with  him  to  Florence 
from  liis  native  city,  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  She  had  been  born  anew  in  the  latter 
place,  nearly  a century  before,  to  Niccola  of 
Pisa,  of  a Greek  mother,  and  was  cradled  beside 
the  door  of  the  Duomo  there,  iu  the  well-known 
antique  sarcophagus,  brought  in  a Pisan  ship 
from  the  classic  shores  : and  she  was  there 
baptized  by  her  sire,  and  consecrated  to  the 
Christian  religion;  and  now,  only  about  a 
hundred  years  old,  her  body  had  still  something 
of  the  meagre  stiffness  so  frequently  charac- 
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terisiics  of  early  girlhood  (one  should  not  be 
surprised  at  it) ; but  her  spirit,  full  of  guileless 
faith  and  deep  feeling,  was  lovely,  touching, 
edifying — breathing  sacred  enchantments  from 
her  cola  hard  habitations  of  stone  and  bronze. 
In  this  her  early  achievement,  the  southern  door 
of  the  Baptistery,  the  subjects,  in  twenty  small 
compartments,  are  from  the  life  of  the  Baptist, 
the  guardian  saint  of  Florence,  with  eight  alle- 
gorical figures  beneath.  Merely  as  a door,  the 
design  is  perhaps  better  than  Ghiberti’s;  the 
small  reliefs  forming  panels  more  subordinated 
to  the  object  they  ornament ; whereas  Ghiberti’s 
designs  (though  peerless  in  themselves)  are 
simply  ten  pictures  in  bronze,  hung  close  to- 
gether in  most  exquisite  frames.  Indeed,  in 
other  respects,  Andrea’s  gate  has  been  far 
too  much  eclipsed  by  its  neighbour.  The  de- 
signs it  is  true,  arc  essentially  Gothic  in  man- 
ner, but  that  elegance  in  the  air  of  the  figures, 
and  in  the  beautiful  chaste  flow  of  the  dra- 
peries, so  often  met  with  in  the  best  mediteval 
work,  is  very  conspicuous  in  them;  and  the 
lively  dramatic  expression  of  action,  and  above 
all,  the  simple  and  solemn  earnestness  and 
pathos  in  certain  of  the  groups,  are  highly  ad- 
mirable. In  this  last  respect  they  possess  a 
venerable  charm  which  Ghiberti’s  gate,  with  all 
its  superior  art,  leaves  unrivalled.  We  know 
no  design  more  solemnly  beautiful  than  that  of 
the  figures  bearing  the  body  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  to  the  grave.  In  the  next  group  of 
the  mourners  bending  over  him,  the  unity 
of  action  reminds  one  especially  of  Giotto. 
One  figure  repeats  exactly  the  attitude  of  that 
before  it,  quite  in  his  emphatic  manner.  This 
is  impressive,  pathetic,  significantly  true  to 
nature.  The  deepest  passions  make  us  like 
each  other,  bring  us  all  to  the  same  level,  and 
tend  to  efface  for  the  moment  those  individual 
distinctions  of  character  and  manner  which 
prevail  independently  under  less  overwhelming 
circumstances.  But  though  thus  far,  by  all  ac- 
counts, and  according  to  all  appearances,  only 
carrying  out  the  design  of  Giotto,  it  is  notice- 
able that  Andrea,  in  knowledge  of  form  and 
power  of  rendering  it,  is  far  superior  to  him, 
and  indeed  to  every  other  painter  before  Maso- 
lino  and  Masaccio.  Nor,  of  course,  is  this  sur- 
prising, since  the  more  complex  art,  Painting, 
which  requires  much  various  science  for  its  de- 
velopment, is  ever  of  later  and  more  gradual 
growth  than  Sculpture.  Neither  had  Giotto 
inestimable  relics  of  antiquity  to  help  him  in 
his  art,  such  as  those  which  taught  the  Pisan 
to  express  his  designs  with  more  refined  and 
finished  truth  than  he  himself  could  have  given 
them. 

Specially  Giottesque,  too,  are  the  allegorical 
figures  on  this  gate,  much  resembling  those 
wrought  at  Padua,  when  Dante  was  at  the 
painter’s  elbow,  and  probably  suggested  some 
of  the  highly  ingenious  and  significant  fancies 
with  which  they  abound.  On  this  Florentine 
portal  we  have,  in  the  same  spirit,  Temperance 
sheathing  a sword ; Prudence  holding  fast  a 
snake,  which  seems  endeavouring  to  free  itself ; 
Hope,  youthful  and  winged,  raising  her  hands 
towards  a heavenly  crown,  aud  other  similar 
devices.  These  Virtues  are  ranged  beneath 
the  Scripture  events.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  it 
here  hinted  that  the  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  the  latter  must  be  based  in  some  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  the  former.  Fortitude, 
Temperauce,  Justice,  and  Prudence,  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  as  fundamentals,  as  the 
very  anchors  of  the  mind,  as  our  refuge  in  ex- 
treme disturbance  and  despondency,  as  the 
aids  through  which  we  are  graced  with  calm- 
ness, judgment,  and  a perception  of  the  juste 
milieu  in  all  things.  Above  them  sit  Hope, 
Faith,  Charity,  aud  Humility,  whom  they  will 
protect  and  guard  against  fanatical  and  foolish 
excesses.  This  is  wise,  and  eminently  “ sug- 
gestive :”  too  wise  perhaps  for  the  intemperate, 


unjust,  bigot  Dante;  and  a pregnant  hint  for  cer- 
tain wealthily-worded  but  thiu-idcacd  teachers 
amongst  us,  who  would  goad  and  whine  us 
into  a hair-brained  notion  of  religion,  in  which 
such  of  these  virtues  as  are  the  very  ballast  of 
the  mind  (Temperance  and  Justice  especially), 
are  as  wholly  overlooked  and  ignored  as  things 
of  which  they  have  no  notion  whatsoever. 

Having  made  ourselves  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  this  admirable  gate  by  Andrea  the  Pisan, 
it  were  well  to  proceed  in  order  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Church  of  Or’  San  Michele,  to  examine 
a work  by  his  scholar  Orcagna,  finished  in 
1357,  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  the  next 
great  achievement  in  architectural  decoration 
and  sculpture  produced  in  Florence.  We 
allude  now,  of  course,  to  the  famed  “ Taber- 
nacle ” for  the  miracle-working  picture  of  the 
Virgin.  If  Ghiberti’s  gates  arc  worthy  of 
Paradise,  this  work  of  Orcagna’s  may  be  said 
to  be  beautiful  enough  to  enshadow  some  of  the 
almost  Saintly  Spirits  on  the  breezy  summit  of 
the  Purgatorial  mountain,  when  they  read 
there,  even  for  their  information  and  enlighten- 
ment, some  tender  tragic  poem  of  the  heart,  or 
gently  humorous  essay,  or  other  lovely  record, 
of  this  sweet  human  planet,  which  they  so  pur- 
blindly  disparaged  when  they  were  on  it, — a 
serious  foible  they  have  now  to  expiate.  They 
find  that  with  unvenial  dogmatism,  they  misuu- 
derstood  the  scriptural  word  “the  World,”  and 
kept  from  Love  herself  that  liberal  freedom 
needful  to  her  health  and  sanity.  The  fabric 
to  which  we  would  now  draw  attention  is  as 
elegant, — in  its  Gothic  way,  that  is, — and  as 
elaborately  magnificent  as  the  other  we  have 
just  alluded  to.  At  all  events  Dante,  had  he 
lived  later,  might  have  seen  the  fair  Matelda 
garlanding  such  a pavilion  with  the  flowers  she 
had  just  gathered  on  the  banks  of  Lethe;  or 
Beatrice  might  have  stood  under  a similar 
canopy,  perhaps,  when  she  reproved  her  Poet 
for  forgetting  her  after  her  death,  prolonging 
her  reproaches  till  his  compunctious  sighs  ana 
tears  ended  in  a deadly  swoon,  poor  man !— And 
yet,  after  all,  the  architecture  is  not  stiff  and 
cramped  enough  to  be  worthy  of  association 
with  her  most  prudish  and  exceptions  doctrines. 
It  is  a'square  isolated  structure  of  marble,  that 
once  upon  a time  was  white,  but  is  now  soft 
ivory-tinted,  having  an  arch  on  each  side, 
crowned  by  a Gothic  gable,  and  a dome  sur- 
mounted by  a statue  of  St.  Michael,  which  rises 
nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  church.  Like  a true 
Italian,  Orcagna  here  prefers  the  round  arch, 
though  the  main  spirit  of  his  design  is  Teutonic. 
The  Gothic,  then  descending  from  the  grand  and 
free  poetical  imaginings  of  its  best  period, — the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, — had  lately 
become  more  circumspectly  elegant,  previous 
to  its  vainly-constructional  and  florid  decline  ; 
and  between  the  times  when  St.  Ouen,  and 
Cologne,  aud  Winchester,  were  perfecting  their 
graces,  this  small  Italian  fabric  arose,  rich  and 
beautiful  too,  in  its  far  lesser  kind,  and  tem- 
pered to  the  spirit  of  those  who  reared  it,  by  a 
strong  infusion  of  Romanesque  details.  Beau- 
tiful in  ^themselves,  these  arc  here  additionally 
pleasing,  inasmuch  as  they  impart  something 
of  that  national  character  which  is  generally  so 
acceptable.  The  numerous  wavy  spiral  columns, 
much  resembling  those  in  the  cloisters  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  iu  San  Clemente,  Ara  Cceli,  and 
other  early  churches  at  Home,  are  inlaid  with 
coloured  and  glittering  mosaic ; aud  octagon 
compartments  are  backed  out  by  starry-work 
in  gold  and  azure,  and  marbles,  and  shining 
metal  and  glass  of  brilliant  hues,  sometimes  in 
patterns  almost  classical  in  style.  The  simple 
cockle-shells  (like  memorials  of  pilgrimage), 
studding  the  white  marble  framework,  form  a 
beautiful  aud  significant  ornament.  But  the 
most  important  feature  in  this  romantic  little 
pavilion  (iu  which  Goffredo  would  have  liked 
to  hang  up  and  dedicate  his  victorious  arms,  or 


Edward  the  Black  Prince,  for  it  was  begun  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Crecy)  remains  to  be 
alluded  to  : the  alto-relievi  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  structure.  These  are,  we  believe,  the  only 
authentic  productions  of  Orcagna’s  chisel  now 
known  to  exist.  They  are  weak  and  incapable 
in  drawing ; so  far,  as  well  as  in  spirit  and  dra- 
matic power,  much  inferior  to  the  work  of  his 
own  master  Andrea  the  Pisan ; yet  a pure  and 
noble  Gothic  grace,  of  a tranquil  kind,  distin- 
guishes the  best  of  them.  The  “Marriage  of  the 
Virgin  ” has  much  of  this.  Mr.  Buskin,  speak- 
ing of  the  “ Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,” 
says  the  story  is  marvellously  told.  This  can- 
not by  any  means  be  said  ; but.  at  all  events  the 
compartment  is  highly  attractive  from  its  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  picturesqueness.  The 
divine  Child  stands  half  way  up  a staircase ; and 
a bearded  elder,  under  an  arch  at  the  top  of  it, 
holds  up  his  hand  iu  astonishment;  whilst 
Mary  and  Joseph  appear  below,  at  the  side  of 
the  stairs.  These  larger  reliefs  are  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin.  The  smaller  traceries  are 
embellished  with  the  usual  “ V irtues,”  conceived 
quite  in  Giotto’s  manner. 

The  whole  was  constructed  out  of  the 
offerings  made  in  the  Church  of  Or’  Sau 
Michele  during  the  great  plague  of  13  IS,  de- 
scribed by  Boccaccio.  Petrarch  twice  visited 
Florence  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Very 
likely — at  least,  it  is  a peradventure — he  may 
have  called  in  upon  the  artist  whilst  he  was 
employed  on  it ; and  may,  even  to  the  verge  of 
a sonnet,  have  conceived  that  it  would  have 
made  a charming  and  truly  amiable  tomb  for 
his  Laura,  who  was  indeed  released  from  the 
trammels  of  her  spotless  flesh  by  the  self-same 
pestilence,  the  remission  of  which  this  taber- 
nacle commemorates.  When  we  turn  from  the 
delicacy  of  its  architecture  and  sculptures  to 
those  grand  and  vigorous  motives  in  the  frescoes 
of  “Death’s  Victory”  and  the  “Final  Judg- 
ment,” so  rudely  scored  in  youth  by  the  same 
hands,  on  the  wails  of  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo,  we 
must  needs  admire  the  power  and  versatility  of 
this  artist,  and  begiu  to  comprehend  why  he  was 
surnamed  Arcagnolo,  the  Archangel,  or,  more 
briefly,  Orcagna.  Yet  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  this  so-styled  Michael  Angelo 
of  the  fourteenth  century  has  recently  been  far 
too  much  exalted.  _ The  grandeur  and  force 
of  the  conceptions  in  the  Pisan  frescoes  just 
alluded  to  are  indisputable  : yet  even  these  have 
been  made  too  much  of  by  ardent-discoverers  in 
criticism.  For  the  most  part,  Orcagna’s  re- 
maining pictures  are  lifeless,  flat,  and  most 
medievally  conventional;  distinguished,  indeed, 
by  a certain  Gothic  elegance  in  the  air  and  attire 
of  the  figures,  but  displaying  a rudeness  of  Art 
not  satisfactory,  not  altogether  creditable,  in 
the  scholar  of  Andrea  the  Pisan,  and  a poverty 
of  invention  which  excludes  all  comparison 
with  Giotto,  excepting  Giotto’s  mannerisms, 
the  most  ungainly  of  which  Orcagna  (like  all 
his  immediate  contemporaries)  very  ploddingly 
adheres  to,  and  painstakingly  perpetuates. 

The  windows  of  Or’  San  Michele  were  also 
designed  by  him  in  an  original  style,  which  re- 
mains peculiar  to  this  building.  The  arches 
are  circular  ; and  the  foliated  traceries  of  sin- 
gular elegance,  minute  and  delicate,  even  like 
the  filagree-work  of  the  orifice,  and  reminding 
one  that  the  inventor,  like  so  many  ot  his 
Florentine  fellow  artists,  was  a member  of  that 
craft,  as  well  as  poet,  architect,  sculptor,  and 
painter. 

After  the  completion  of  his  Tabernacle,  little 
or  no  progress  was  made  in  sculpture  at  Flo- 
rence till  some  forty  years  afterwards,  when 
those  most  vigorous  geniuses,  Brunelleschi, 
Ghiberti,  and  Donatello  arose,  and  rapidly  car- 
ried the  art  forward  to  an  excellence  which  then 
paused  for  the  august  coming  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Ghiberti,  especially,  took  the  lead  in  that  which 
gives  the  most  refined  ideal  beauty  aud  elegance 
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to  the  productions  of  the  chisel.  The  advance 
in  this  respect,  even  in  the  first  of  his  Baptis- 
tery Gales,  begun  in  1401,  is  remarkable. 

This  first  gate  was  commenced  more  than 
seventy  years  after  the  completion  of  Andrea’s. 
The  Signoria  of  Florence,  and  the  Guild  of  Mer- 
chants, resolving  to  add  another  door  of  a simi- 
lar kind,  decreed  that  all  the  eminent  artists 
throughout  Italy  should  be  invited  to  a compe- 
tition. Then  it  was  that  the  worthy  goldsmith, 
Bartoluccio  Ghiberti,  eagerly  wrote  to  his  son- 
in-law,  Lorenzo,  a member  of  the  same  craft, 
at  that  time  working  at  Pesaro,  urging  him  to 
hasten  back,  since  there  was  a glorious  oppor- 
tunity for  raising  them  both  above  the  necessity 
of  making  “pears”  (earrings,  that  is)  for  the 
rest  of  their  days.  Lorenzo  immediately  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  and  presented  himself,  with 
the  other  candidates,  at  that  ever  celebrated 
Passage  of  Arts ; and  out  of  the  whole  number, 
the  judges  selected  seven,  as  the  best  qualified ; 
amongst  whom  were  Brunelleschi,  Donatello, 
Jacopo  della  Quercia  of  Siena,  and  Ghiberti. 
Each  of  these  was  required,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  produce,  within  a year,  as  a specimen  of  his 
powers,  a work  in  bronze,  suited  for  one  of  the 
compartments  of  the  door.  The  masters,  thus 
set  to  work,  concealed  their  labours  with  the 
usual  narrow-thoughted  prudence,  all  but  Ghi- 
berti, who,  with  a more  liberal  and  wiser  courage, 
permitted  every  one  to  see  his  work,  inviting  all 
who  visited  his  bottega  to  declare  their  opinions 
freely.  The  result  was  a specimen  with  which 
no  one  could  find  fault.  Even  Brunelleschi 
and  Donatello,  though  their  own  designs  stood 
next  in  estimation,  disinterestedly  declared  their 
preference  for  it,  and  recommended  that  the 
work  should  be  given  to  Ghiberti.  Art,  they 
added,  would  be  wronged  by  any  other  decision ; 
so  that  this  gate  is  a monument  not  only  of  the 
genius  of  Lorenzo,  but  of  the  highmindedness 
of  those  two  competitors.  It  contains  twenty 
subjects  from  the  New  Testament,  expressive, 
beautiful  designs,  lively,  vigorous,  simply  pathe- 
tic, and  in  style  (as  in  chronological  position) 
something  between  Andrea  the  Pisan’s  admirable 
door,  and  his  own  later  masterpiece,  which  has 
far  too  much  eclipsed  it  in  renown,  as  it  has 
also  the  production  of  the  Pisan.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  see  how,  in  adopting  Andrea’s  general 
plan,  Ghiberti  has  improved  upon  it.  The  panels 
which,  enclose  his  rclievi  are  of  the  same  Gothic 
form  ; but  for  lions’  heads  at  every  corner  he  has 
substituted  human  heads  in  constant  variety ; 
and  for  mere  lozenges  and  rosettes,  a border  of 
ivy  leaves  and  berries,  with  lively  creatures  on 
them,  executed  with  the  freshest  truth  and 
spirit — a distinct  prophecy,  certainly,  of  the 
unequalled  Art-victory  which  he  achieved  over 
such  objects  afterwards. 

The  commission  to  execute  the  third  door, 
the  Old  Testament  Door, — the  door, — was  given 
to  him  spontaneously  twenty-three  years  later ; 
and  the  work  was  twenty-eight  years  in  pro- 
gress. In  this,  few  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
earlier  manner  remain.  It  is  wonderfully  in 
advance  of  every  other  work  of  the  age  in  grace 
and  beauty,  and  in  richness  of  design  and  com- 
position. The  ablest  of  the  contemporary  sculp- 
tors, admirable  as  they  are,  remain  behind  him 
in  these  respects,  exhibiting  in  their  productions 
instances  far  more  numerous  and  conspicuous  of 
inaccurate  or  ill-chosen  form  : and  as  for  paint- 
ing, it  was  scarcely  emerging  from  the  archaisms 
of  Spinello  Aretiuo  and  Lorenzo  de’  Bicci,  into 
the  uncouth  and  almost  laughable  attempts  at 
naturalism  of  Paolo  Ucello.  No  other  compo- 
sitions before  Raphael  (or  indeed  after  him,  we 
may  add)  are  so  nobly  and  beautifully  llaphacl- 
esque  as  those  of  Ghiberti’s  second  gate ; and 
to  them  was  Raphael  perhaps  more  deeply  in- 
debted than  to  any  other  works  he  studied  at 
Florence  during  his  youthful  visits  there.  In 
vigour  of  drawing,  and  manly  dignity  of  cha- 
racter, he  learned  much  from  Masaccio ; but 


in  that  serene  noble  beauty  and  harmonious 
grace,  which  form  the  most  prevailing  and  cha- 
racteristic charm  of  his  works,  he  obviously 
drew  far  more  inspiration  from  the  Beautiful 
Gate  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence. 

To  begin  with  the  border  in  our  inspection  of 
it.  Its  plants,  flowers  and  fruits,  bearing  birds 
and  little  animals,  and  succeeding  each  other  in 
bunches,  with  all  the  happy  abundance  and 
freedom  of  nature,  seem  to  wave,  rustle,  and 
flourish  in  the  bronze,  as  in  their  own  gardens, 
woods,  and  sweet  fresh  fields.  Here  are  squir- 
rels cracking  the  bearded  filberts,  owls  perched 
upon  pineapples,  peas  traceable  in  their  pods, 
birds  pecking  exuberant  corn,  and  a truly  mar- 
vellous variety  and  luxuriance  of  similar  things. 
And  nothing  in  Art,  at  least  so  far  as  we  know, 
combines  lively  expressiveness  with  ease,  grace, 
and  elegance,  more  perfectly  than  the  beauteous 
little  figures  abounding  in  the  ten  panels,  or 
bossy  pictures,  thus  surrounded;  of  which  it  is 
especially  noticeable  that  they  are  clad  in  dra- 
pery of  such  grace  and  beauty  of  line  and  mass, 
that  linen  itself  (so  to  speak)  is  made  lovely. 
In  the  first  panel,  or  rather  the  first  chapter  of 
this  Bible  History  in  relievo,  the  whole  story  of 
our  first  parents  smiles  out  on  you,  delightfully 
as  the  first  lively  sunbeam  breaking  forth  over 
a landscape.  The  Almighty  is  paternally  raising 
Adam  from  the  dust,  as  He  alone  has  raised  his 
children  ever  since.  In  the  middle  of  the  com- 
position (the  place  of  honour)  Eve  floats  upwards 
from  his  side,  an  emanation  of  beauty  and 
joy,  supported  by  love-like  little  cherubs,  and 
crowned,  as  it  were,  by  a circling  choir  of  them. 
The  Gathering  the  Fruit,  and  the  loud-lamenting 
Expulsion,  are  also  seen  in  the  self-same  panel, 
which,  for  high  poetic  invention,  is  perhaps  the 
finest.  Michael  Angelo  was  not  slightly  in- 
debted to  it  in  his  Sistine  frescoes  of  the  Crea- 
tion. Shem  walking  away  with  the  drooping 
head  of  shame  from  his  inebriate  father,  i 
fervid  little  Abraham  kneeling  before  three  dig- 
nified and  flourishingly-winged  young  angels, 
next  greet  you  in  the  bronze.  The  wives  of 
Esau,  grieving  over  the  issue  of  his  brother’s 
fraud,  have  a lovely  curving  grace  in  their  forms 
and  sinuous  draperies,  on  which  the  youthful 
Raphael  must  long  have  dwelt  with  emulous 
determinations,  when  he  stood  before  them. 
This  panel,  including  every  circumstance  relat- 


ing to  Jacob’s  unfratcrnal  device,  is  conspicuous 
for  a certain  domestic  grace  and  quiet  Deauty. 
But  in  other  compartments  stirring  and  ener- 
getic acts  and  emotions  are  represented  with 
nigh  powers  of  expression  and  the  liveliest  ani- 
mation; as — the  anguish  of  Jacob’s  brethren, 
tearing  their  garments  when  they  find  the  cup 
in  one  of  their  sacks — admirably  given ; the 
astonishment  and  terror  of  the  Israelites  whilst 
the  Lord  is  delivering  the  tables  to  Moses; 
their  hosts  marching  across  the  Jordan,  and 
bearing  elately  t he  stones  which  were  to  be  the 
monuments  of  the  miracle.  Neither  may  we 
forget  those  little  heads  in  the  inner  border, 
starting  forth  from  the  circlets  with  wonderful 
truth,  variety,  and  animation;  some  of  them 
being  portraits,  and  of  a piquant  and  humorous 
individuality.  Nor  the  small  full-length  figures 
in  niches  between  them,  let  us  overlook,  since 
they  are  exquisite  indeed  for  poetic  feeling  and 
character,  and  minute  beauty  of  form  and  execu- 
tion. Such  is  a slight  glance  at  this  incom- 
parable work,  just  touching  on  some  few  of  its 
innumerable  incidents  and  beauties.  No  length 
of  application  seems  to  have  had  power  to  im- 
pair the  freshness  and  animation  of  the  artist’s 
thoughts ; and  when  all  is  done,  with  what  a 
charming  humility  and  modesty  he  alludes  to 
his  work,  in  his  own  manuscript  account  of  it, 
now  in  the  Magliabccchian  Library ; saying  that 
“ lie  had  done  his  best  in  all  respects  to  imitate 
nature,  so  far  as  was  in  his  power.  All  had 
been  done  with  his  best  diligence.”  * 


[ To  be  continued. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  OLD  MILL. 

Hobbema,  Painter.  J.  Cousen,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  2 ft.  Cf  in.  by  2 ft.  9^  in. 
Minderhout  Hobbema,  is  another  of  those  foreign 
painters  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  whom 
English  collectors  have  brought  into  special  notice, 
aud  thereby  given  a pecuniary  value  to  their  works 
which  otherwise  they  never  would  have  obtaiued. 
The  place  aud  time  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  Pil- 
kington  supposes  Hobbema  to  have  been  born  at 
Antwerp,  in  or  about  the  year  1611 : Bryan  says — 
“This  conjecture  becomes,  however,  extremely  dis- 
putable, when  we  consider  the  style  of  his  pictures, 
and  the  scenery  they  represent.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  was  a native  of  Haarlem,  or  that  he 
resided  there,  as  his  landscapes  are  faithful  transcripts 
of  the  views  in  Haarlem  wood,  and  the  environs  of 
that  place.”  Wc  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  Flemish 
writers  upon  Art  claim  him  as  their  own.  Mr. 
Nieuvvenhuys,  the  latest,  and  a living,  authority  upon 
the  works  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters, 
remarks  that  “ Houbraken  makes  no  mention  of 
Hobbema,  neither  is  anything  positively  known  of 
his  private  life and  positively  contradicts  the 
assertion  made  by  Pilkington  that  he  was  born  at 
Antwerp,  and  that  Ostade  and  Teniers  painted  the 
figures  in  the  majority  of  his  pictures.  “I  have  known 
many  well-informed  Dutch  amateurs  and  painters, 
many  of  them  of  advanced  age,  who  have  assured  me 
that  in  their  youth  they  were  told  by  old  people 
that  Hobbema  was  born  at  Coeverdeii ; and  such  is  the 
general  belief  in  Holland.  Still  nothing  positively 
can  be  asserted,  for  some  have  said  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Vriesland,  others  that  he  was  a Noord 
Hollander.”*  We  are  told  that  nine  cities  contended 
for  the  birthplace  of  Homer ; now,  although  we  do 
not  find  that  any  such  honour  is  paid  to  Hobbema, 
we  arc  quite  sure  that  a far  larger  number  of  places 
have  contended  for  the  possession  of  his  works. 

The  principal  argument  for  classing  him  with  the 
Dutch  school  is,  that  his  pictures,  both  in  subject  aud 
treatment,  bear  greater  resemblance  to  this  than  to  the 
Flemish  : the  landscapes  of  Rubens,  Teniers,  Artois, 
Wildens,  Huysman,  Van  Uden,  and  other  Flemings, 
are  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Ruys- 
dael,  or  Ruisdael,  Both,  and  Berghcm,  the  great 
masters  of  Dutch  landscape,  and  also  from  the  works 
of  Hobbema,  whom  some  biographers  aud  critics 
suppose  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Ruysdael.  “ It  is 
certain  that  these  two  great  men  were  upon  friendly 
terms,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  they 
travelled  together  over  picturesque  countries,  in  order 
to  sketch  and  paint  the  scenery  most  adapted  to 
their  studies.  In  consequence  of  this  circumstance 
the  same  subjects  are  often  repeated  by  them,  and 
they  even  frequently  delighted  in  imitating  each 
other’s  style.  We  have  seen  productions  of  Ruisdael 
that  remind  us  forcibly  of  Hobbema;  but,  notwith- 
standing, there  is  always  a perceptible  difference: 
the  pencil  of  Ruisdael,  and  the  touch  of  his  foliage, 
are  more  defined  by  his  triangular  handling ; Hob- 
bema is  richer  in  colour,  and  his  style  of  execution 

more  magically  harmonious It  is  to  be  traced 

in  Hobbema’s  works  that  he  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Jacob  Ruisdael ; and  it  appears  certain  that 
the  two  painters  were  already  finished  artists  when 
they  made  each  other’s  acquaintance,  which  probably 
took  place  at  Amsterdam,  where  Hobbema  resided. 
He  reckoned  also  as  his  friends  several  other  eminent 
painters  of  his  time,  among  whom  were  Nicholas 
Berghem,  Adriau  Van  de  Velde,  John  Lingelbach, 
Wyntrank,  and  others,  who  adorned  his  beautiful 
landscapes  with  figures  and  animals.”! 

No  collection  of  pictures  by  the  painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  ^schools  is  considered  to  be  com- 
plete without  an  example  of  this  charming  and 
natural  painter.  Lord  Hathertou  is  said  to  possess 
the  finest  specimen,  for  which  he  has  refused  an  offer 
of  £3000.  Dr.  Waagen  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  landscape  in  the  world.  The 
“ Old  Mill,”  in  the  Royal  Collection,  is  a good 
picture,  very  carefully  painted,  and  doubtless,  at  one 
time,  was  sunny  and  brilliant  in  colour,  but  the 
shadows  have  become  very  dark. 

It  is  painted  on  panel,  and  is  in  Buckingham 
Palace. 

* “ Review  of  the  Lives  and  Works  of  some  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters."  By  C.  J.  Nieuwenlinys. 

f Idem. 
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BOTANY, 

AS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  ART-MANUFACTURE. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  DRESSER, 


Part  IX. 

In  these  papers  we  have,  at  some  length,  noticed 
botany  as  adapted  to  the  Ornamental  Arts,  and 
consequently  have  noted  the  forms  of  the  various 
vegetable  organs,  and  the  different  works  which 
they  arc  called  upon  to  accomplish,  as  well  as  the 
principles  upon  which  they  arc  constructed.  As, 
however,  man  is  an  intellectual  being,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  is  not  destined  to  be  a mere  copyist,  but  is 
gifted  with  high  faculties  of  origination,  which  lie  is 
called  upon  to  exercise.  Nevertheless,  although 
man  is  in  possession  of  these  creative  powers,  the 
extent  of  their  exercise  is  limited;  and  although  he 
is  apt  to  learn,  quick  to  imbibe  even  faintly  re- 
vealed principles,  and  to  remould  so  as  to  adapt 
to  his  particular  purpose,  yet  his  faculties  are 
materially  exhilarated  and  enlarged  by  continual 
reference  to  the  works  of  a perfect  hand;  and  he,  by 
his  quick  perception  and  active  appropriating  and 
remoulding  powers,  imbibes  the  feeling,  appropriates 
the  principle,  and  creates  new  images  adapted  to 
his  purposes,  yet,  in  many  points,  possessed  of  the 
feeling  and  beauty  of  the  master’s  hand.  It  is  in 
this  light  which  we  now  wish  to  view  botany,  viz., 
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as  suggestive  of  ideas  or  priuciples  : we  shall,  there- 
fore, term  it  suggestive  botany. 

No  lengthened  treatise  is  necessary  in  order  to 
show  that  botany,  or  rather  botanical  subjects,  have 
been  used  by  ornamentists  in  all  lands,  and  in  all 
ages,  in  this  light,  or  for  this  purpose.  That  they 
furnished  the  Egyptians  with  ideas  is  certain,  as  also 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  medieeval  artists, 
and  even  the  most  modern  : therefore,  we  naturally 
expect  that,  rightly  understood,  they  will  lend  us 
also  individually  this  aid,  for  the  fountain  is  yet 
unexhausted, — yea,  it  is  only  within  about  this  last 
century  that  botany  has  to  any  extent  opened  its 
vast  ornamental  treasury,  and  few  ornamentists 
have  yet  reviewed  its  contents ; so  it  still  contains 
its  great  riches. 

Whether  certain  characteristic  forms  of  given 
Art  epochs  were  derived  from  vegetable  products 
or  not,  it  is  not  the  object  of  these  pages  to  inquire ; 
whether  the  Greeks  derived  their  antliemion  from 
the  Honeysuckle,  or  whether  it 
was  the  result  of  a pure  ima- 
ginative faculty,  we  know  not. 
This,  however,  we  do  say,  that 
vegetable  objects  might  readily 
have  suggested  it,  in  verifica- 
tion of  which  we  here  figure 
one  petal  of  the  common  garden 
Mignonette,  the  Reseda  odorata 
Fig- 12T-  (Fig.  127). 

That  Gothic  tracery  might  have  been  originally 
suggested  by  trees  is  more  than  probable,  the  prin- 
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eiplc  of  which  our  figure  will  readily  explain  (Fig. 
] 28) ; but  without  dwelling  longer  on  this,  we  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  the  varied  parts  and  combinations 
of  vegetable  organs  are  suggestive  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms  and  treatments.  In  these  investi- 
gations we  shall  in  no  case  give  literal  copies. 

The  manner  in  which  vegetable  organisms  sug- 
gest ideas  is  various ; they  may  suggest  principles 
of  diverse  characters,  as  of  construction,  or  of  aggre- 
gation or  arrangement,  or  they  may  suggest  certain 
forms  or  combinations  of  lines;  or  from  the  per- 
fect fitness  which  an  object  or  treatment  may  seem 
to  possess  for  a given  position,  it  may  suggest  the 
adaptation  of  a similar  object  or  treatment  to  the 
required  position. 

First  we  shall  notice  botany,  or  rather  botanic 
structures,  as  suggestive  of  constructive  principles. 

“ Construction ” is  rendered  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  oruameutist  as  well  as  to  the  archi- 
tect ; for  man,  either  instinctively,  from  necessity  or 
from  desire,  dwells  in  edifices  which  he  has  to  raise, 
and  a civilised  people  have  many  and  varied  require- 
ments. To  the  architect  a knowledge  of  “ construc- 
tion” is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  him 


to  raise  edifices  upon  such  a principle  as  shall  ensure 
firmness  and  security,  for  a building  cannot  stand 
unless  its  constructive  principle  is  such  as  will  secure 
a given  amount  of  strength.  To  the  ornamentist  a 
knowledge  of  construction  is  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  him  pleasingly  to  decorate  the  raised  edifice, 
— for  no  decoration  can  be  agreeable  which  is  not 
in  harmony  with,  or  that  docs  not  take  cognizance 
of,  the  structure.  In  this  assertion  we  are  borne 
out  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  in  that  proposition  where 
he  says  that  “ construction  must  be  decorated ; de- 
coration should  never  be  purposely  constructed : ” 
in  which  sentiment  we  cordially  acquiesce ; and  this 
principle,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  is  fully  and 
beautifully  carried  out  in  vegetable  nature. 

Relative  to  constructive  principle  we  notice  first, 
that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  higher  vegetable 
organisms,  a secure  attachment  to  the  earth,  or  sur- 
face from  which  they  rise,  is  necessary,  this  being 
imperatively  demanded  by  their  vertical  position. 
The  means  by  which  this  union  between  the  lower 
portion  of  the  orgauism  and  the  earth  is  sustained, 
is  of  high  interest.  Roots  by  growth  elongate  at 
their  extremities,  which  is  obviously  the  most  easy 


method  of  penetrating  the  resistable  medium  in 
which  they  are  called  to  develop ; by  growth  they 
also  multiply  themselves  by  generating  lateral  arms, 
and  this  accomplishes,  necessarily,  a two-fold  end, 
namely,  that  of  imbibing  more  nourishment,  and  of 
fixing  the  plant  by  a secure  tie  in  the  desired  posi- 
tion. This  branching  is  carried  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  till  ultimately,  by  generation  and  multipli- 
cation, an  extended,  complex  web  is  formed  beneath 
the  earth’s  surface,  varying  in  depth  and  in  strength 
according  to  the  size  of  the  orgauism  which  it  has 
to  support,  which  furnishes  the  means  required  for 
the  support  of  the  plant.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
overthrow  one  of  these  structures  an  extremely  ex- 
tended series  of  fibres  must  be  snapped,  or  that 
mass  of  earth,  through  which  the  roots  are  anasto- 
mosed, must  be  disturbed  and  raised. 

The  branching  of  the  root  is  not  the  only  means 
found  to  exist  in  the  vegetable  world  in  order  to 
secure  plants  in  their  required  vertical  position  ; this 
is  also  accomplished  by  the  distension  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  root’s  fibres,  which  fact  we  shall  now 
notice.  We  have  already  shown  that  certain  roots 
are  diversely  distended  by  nourishing  matter  being 
aggregated  in  their  interior,  either  through  their 
entire  length  or  at  given  points:  this  accumulation 
of  food  not  only  serves  to  nourish  the  future  plant, 
but,  also,  by  producing  a distension,  becomes  one  of 
the  most  secure  means  of  support  to  the  structure. 
Fibres  are  first  generated  by  the  root  or  axis,  in 
which,  after  they  have  attained  a given  magnitude, 
these  depositions  take  place ; therefore  the  forma- 
tion of  these  protuberances  is  an  after  work.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  when  these  enlargements  are 
situated  at  intervals  upon  a fibre,  that  the  difficulty 
of  extracting  that  fibre  by  force  is  much  increased, 
these  distensions  having  the  same  effect,  necessarily, 
as  placing  knots  on  a rope  in  order  to  enable  a more 
secure  grip  to  be  sustained.  The  root  of  the  Spiraea 
is  a direct  illustration  of  this  principle,  which  was 
figured  in  our  fifth  paper ; and  the  Dahlia  root  is 
one  of  its  modifications,  also  figured  in  paper  live. 
The  conical  root,  as  that  of  the  Carrot,  and  the 
elobular,  as  that  of  the  Turnip,  do  not  contract, 
on  behalf  of  the  plant,  a more  secure  tie  than  a 
more  cylindrical  form  of  root,  such  roots  never 
being  situated  entirely  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground ; but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  these  are,  to  a very  great  extent,  the  result 
of  cultivation,  and  are,  therefore,  not  what  we 
may  consider  as  purely  natural : these,  however, 
even  in  their  cultivated  state,  are  possessed  of 
small  lateral  expansions,  which,  to  a considerable 
extent,  secure  the  vegctahle  in  its  vertical  position. 
The  extent  of  this  adhesion  can  readily  be  expe- 
rienced by  drawing  one  of  the  roots  in  question 
from  the  earth.  These  latter  forms  of  root,  we 
must  also  notice,  are  never  possessed  by  large 
structures. 

We  not  only  discover  a constructive  principle  in 
the  root,  but  also  in  the  ascending  axis,  with  its 
ramifications.  Thus  the  arrangement  of  the  arms, 
or  lateral  developments,  must  not  only  be  such  as 
will  give  an  equal  weight  on  all  sides  of  the  struc- 
ture, but  also  such  as  will  transmit  the  weight  to 
the  centre  of  the  mass,  or  central  axis,  and  this  must 
be  accomplished  by  the  smaller  arms  also.  This  is 
a consideration  prominently  manifest  in  certain  small 
structures,  where  each  axis  is  surmounted  by  a 
comparatively  large  head  of  flowers,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  the  Sweet  William  may  be  given. 

Without  pursuing  this  subject  further,  space  not 
permitting,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  manner  in 
which  constructive  principle  is  revealed  in  the  union 
of  the  leaf  with  the  stem : on  this  part  of  our  subject 
we  shall,  however,  be  enabled  to  offer  but  one  or 
two  examples.  Lcal'-stalks,  which  are  of  a succulent, 
and,  hence,  of  a weak  or  feeble  nature,  and  which 
have  to  sustain  large  leafy  developments,  are  fre- 
quently of  a triangular  sectional  form,  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  being  directed  downwards,  and  this  is 
connected  with  the  axis  by  a curve,  which  gives 
necessarily  great  streugth,  as  is  at  once  obvious ; 
and  the  grasp  of  the  upper  margins  of  the  leaf-stalk 
j is  often  of  the  most  secure  character,  as  our  figures 
at  once  reveal  (Figs.  129,  130). 
j One  particular  instance,  iu  which  the  construc- 
tive principle  is  beautifully  revealed,  we  must  here 
notice ; it  is  found  iu  the  Cow  Parsnep  ( lleracleum 
! sphondylium) . This  plant  is  furnished  with  very 
i large  foliaceous  developments,  thereby  necessitating 
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the  leaf-stalk  to  he  of  considerable  magnitude ; 
however,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  leaf-stalk  be- 
comes so  expanded  or  flattened  a9  to  be  reduced  to 


this  necessarily  giving  the  greatest  possible  amount  , 
of  strength ; but,  added  to  this,  the  margins  of  this 
sheath  are  incurved,  forming  a volute  or  spiral, 
which  obviously  gives  even  greater  strength  than  [ 
that  of  a tube,  on  which  principle  the  axis  to  which 
it  unites  is  constructed. 

Having  briefly  noticed  construction  as  exhibited 
in  vegetable  organisms,  we  proceed  to  notice  botanic 
structures  as  suggestive  of  principles  of  ornamental 
grouping. 

We  stated,  in  the  commencement  of  these  papers, 
that  the  top  view  of  all  vegetable  structures  was 
that  of  a circular  ornament,  that  is  to  say,  that 
there  is  a given  centre  from  which  all  the  members 
radiate ; and  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
lateral  appendages  will  depend  the  character  of  the 
composition  : thus,  if  the  members  are  arranged 
spirally  (the  top  or  upper  developments  necessarily 
being  the  smaller)  a regular  spiral  ornament  is  pro- 
duced ; thus  we  say  that  the  spiral  principle  is 
suggested,  therefore  we  may  use  what  form  we 
please  to  enable  us  to  produce  a given  effect,  and 
yet  borrow  and  appropriate  this  arrangement : thus 
nature  suggests  a spiral  centrifugal  disposition  of 
parts.  It  also  suggests  that  a series  of  parts  or 
members  of  equal  magnitude  should  be  arranged 
round  a fixed  point  by  such  developments  as  pro- 
duce their  leaves  in  rings  surrounding  the  stem,  and 
by  such  flowers  as  the  Pink  and  Buttercup,  and 
such  aggregations  of  flowers  as  the  Daisy.  Vegeta- 
ble developments  also  suggest  radiating  ornaments, 
which  are  accented  in  given  directions : thus  we 
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little  more  than  a membrane : nevertheless,  by  a 
certain  treatment  of  this  expansion,  and  a certain 
attachment  of  this  membrane  to  the  axis,  the  large 


i have  the  triangular  arrangement,  as  well  as  the 
square,  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  arid  so  on,  by  leaves 
1 being  arranged  upon  these  principles,  as  well  as  the 
1 parts  of  the  flowers:  thus  in  the  Spiderwort  we 
have  a triangular  composition,  in  the  Wallflower  a 
square,  in  the  Pink  a pentagoual,  and  the  Lily  an 
hexagonal . 

Vegetable  products  not  only  suggest  radiating  or 
circular  compositions,  but  vertical  or  long  aggrega- 
tions. Thus  they  suggest  the  arrangement  of  soli- 
tary members  in  a given  order  upon  an  elongated 
axis  ; aud  this  order  or  disposition  may  be  con- 
structed upon  the  spiral  principle,  in  which  two, 
three,  or  more  members  may  form  one  unit  of  the 
spiral ; and  this  spiral  may  revolve  once,  twice,  or 
many  times,  in  order  to  complete  one  unit  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  or  to  arrive  at  the  repeat. 
These  diverse  arrangements  are  also  suggested ; but 
these  are  not  all,  for  plants  also  suggest  that  mem- 
bers shall  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other  upon  the 
axis,  or  in  whorls ; and  that  these  pairs,  or  whorls, 
should  be  placed  over  each  other,  or  alternating 
with,  or  crossing  each  other. 

Without  entering  upon  the  almost  infinite  varie- 
ties of  modifications  of  these  arrangements,  we 
notice  that  vegetable  developments  suggest  not  only 
the  aggregation  or  disposition  of  parts  of  similar 
forms  and  magnitudes  in  these  diverse  arrange- 
ments, but  also  these  groupings  of  parts  of  diverse 
characters : thus  the  first  leaves  developed  by  a 
plant  differ  from  the  normal  leaves,  and  they  again 
from  the  last,  although  the  arrangements  of"  all 


are  similar.  They  also  suggest  this  grouping  by 
the  arrangement  of  buds  round  a flower,  or  by  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  round  buds  (Fig.  133). 

Plants,  as  we  have  before  said,  not  only  suggest 
structure  and  the  grouping  of 
parts,  but  also  individual  forms 
and  unions  of  lines.  Relative 
to  the  forms  which  they  sug- 
gest we  can  say  nothing,  as 
forms  cannot  be  described, 
but  must  leave  each  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  forms  suggested  by  the 
membraneous,  or  leafy  expan- 
sions alone,  are  almost  infinite. 

Also  in  reference  to  combi- 
nation of  lines  we  can  only  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks. It  is  a point  worthy  of  notice,  that  a 
harmony,  or  pleasing  contrast  of  line,  seems  to  exist 
between  all  the  parts  of  one  structure,  as  between 
the  form  of  the  flower  and  the  contour  of  the  leaf ; 
but  as  this  relation  is  not  understood,  or  has  not 
been  reduced  to  normal  rules,  we  must  satisfy  our- 
selves with  merely  calling  attention  to  the  fact : 
this,  however,  is  obvious,  that  certain  groups  of 
lines  harmonize,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  plants  which  develop  leaves  with  similar 
boundary  lines,  and  yet  have  flowers  of  diverse  con- 
tours ; thus  the  lines  of  these  various  flowers  har- 
monize with  the  form  of  the  leaves.  We  must  make 
one  other  remark,  which  may  also  serve  to  correct 
a popular  error.  It  has  been  said  that  a certain 
combination  of  lines  which  occurs  in  architecture, 
viz.,  two  arcs  or  quadrants  one  superposed  ou  aud 
springing  from  the  other,  cannot  be  found  in  the 
vegetable  world.  It  is  found  both  in  certain  of  the 
Alhambra  and  the  mediaeval  arches.  This  combina- 
tion, however,  occurs  in  the  vegetable  world  in 
several  plants,  one  of  which  is  an  orchidaceous  plant, 
which  develops  young  plants  from  an  old  stalk : it 
also  occurs  abundantly  in  certain  ferns  called  proli- 
ferous, on  account  of  their  generating  young  plants 
from  the  old  fronds. 

Nature  also  offers  other  suggestions,  as  the 
covering  of  joints,  or  the  unions  of  lines,  with 
diverse  expansions  (stipules),  or  the  adorning  of 
joints,  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  certain  pro- 
trusions and  membranes,  as  in  the  hnpatiens  glan- 
dulifera  and  Scrophularia  nodosa  (Fig.  129).  It 
also  suggests  the  branching  of  lines  and  the  union 
of  the  straight  with  the  curve,  which  may  often  be 
judiciously  employed  in  ornament.  Without  here 
entering  further  into  this  subject,  we  must  notice 


Fig.  134.  Fig.  135. 


that  ornaments  of  diverse  characters  are  sug- 
gested by  the  various  parts  of  vegetable  structures, 
that  is,  that  a leaf-bud  presents  certain  general 


Fig.  136. 


characters  which  suggest  the  embodiment  of  similar 
general  principles  in  varied  detail,  and  which 


foliage  of  this  structure  is  supported.  It  will  be  | uuion  between  this  expansion  and  the  axis  takes 
observed  from  our  sketch  (Figs.  131,  132)  that  the  | place  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  stem. 
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nevertheless  produce  a similar  effect,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  primary  characters,  which  may 
be  furnished  by  the  structure,  or  the  aggrega- 
tion, or  disposition  of  the  parts.  We  here  present 
two  or  three  ornaments  suggested  by  the  developing 
leaf-bud  (Figs.  134,  135).  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood, however,  that  wc  do  not  put  these  forth  with 
any  pretensions  to  beauty : we  offer  them  merely  to 
show  the  principle,  and  leave  it  for  ornamentists 
individually  to  appropriate  the  principle,  and  develop 
their  richer  compositions. 

We  next  offer  a few  treatments  of  leaves,  which 
embody  their  characteristic  features.  The  charac- 
terislical  point  of  the  Horse-chestnut  leaf  (Fig.  136) 
is,  that  it  is  composed  of  seven  somewhat  elongated 
segments,  radiating  from  a common  centre.  Of  the 


THE  AET-JOUBNAL. 


Most  of  these  arc,  however,  sectional,  and  have 
therefore  been  suggested  by  sections. 
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Fig.  142. 

The  root  also  seems  to  suggest  certain  treatments 


Fig.  137. 

Sycamore  (Fig.  137),  that  the  leaf  i3  not  divided  into 
disunited  segments,  but  is  characterized  by  having 
five  lobes;  our  sketch,  to  an  extent,  gives  these  points. 

Wc  next  take  cognizance  of  the  effects  produced  I 
by  certain  flower-heads.  We  here  oiler  one  or  two  ! 


sketches  containing  some  of  the  characters  of  the  , 
Thistle-head  (Fig.  1 38),  the  Heliotrope  (Fig.  139),  | 


Fig.  143. 

or  characters  which  the  ornamentist  would  do  well 


A 


Fig.  140. 

and  the  Scabious  (Fig.  140) ; then  wc  have  the  ar- 


from  a young  plant  which  has  just  issued  from  the 
seed  (Fig.  145). 

One  or  two  other  points  demand  notice  before 
leaving  this  subject,  one  of  which  is,  that,  in  the 
vegetable  organism,  every  part  is  treated  ornamen- 
tally ; therefore  this  suggests  that  all  parts  of  our 
composition  should  be  treated  thus  also.  When  we 
take  a spray  from  a plant,  there  is  a little  charac- 
teristic end  to  the  branch,  which  is  susceptible  and 
suggestive  of  an  ornamental  treatment ; aud  as  all 
parts  are  treated  in  this  spirit  in  the  vegetable,  we 
may  certainly  treat  this  thus  for  our  purposes.  We 
subjoin  two  treatments  (Figs.  146,  147)  of  this 
extremity  of  the  branch  (Fig  148). 


Fig.  144. 

to  notice.  We  here  give  ornamental  treatments. 


Fig.  141. 

rangement  of  the  flower  of  the  Onion  (Fig.  141). 


Fig.  146. 


Fig.  147. 


Fig.  14S. 


Further,  vegetable  structures  suggest  that  every 
part  of  a structure  should  be  employed  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  for  some  plants  develop  their 
roots  in  the  air,  which  appears  to  demonstrate  that 
they,  iu  combination  with  other  parts,  are  truly 
ornamental ; and  this  we  do  say,  that  if  a complete 
drawing  is  made  of  a plant  which  has  been  undis- 
turbed in  its  growth,  the  result  will  be  a true 
ornament.  . , 

Certain  principles  which  have  doubtless  originally 
been  suggested  by  vegetable  structures,  are  so 
universally  felt,  that  they  now  appear  to  be  required 
instinctively.  Thus  the  law  of  the  alternation  of 
parts,  discoverable  in  almost  every  flower,  appears 
to  be  universally  required  iu  all  ornaments  which 
even  approach  the  floral  form.  The  examples  here 
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figured  (Figs.  149,  150)  wc  have  procured  from  an 
ancient  warming-pan,  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
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Fig.  145. 

derived  from  the  roots  which  we  have  before  figured 
(Figs.  142,  143,  144).  We  also  add  a figure  derived 


I 


that,  although  the  means  of  working  these  orna- 
ments was  merely  by  punching,  yet  the  principle 
of  alternation  lias  been  felt,  for  these  little  strokes 
were  placed  between  the  circles,  &c.,  to  give  the 
required  effect. 

We  cannot  now  enter  more  deeply  into  our  pre- 
sent subject,  but  strongly  suggest  the  propriety  of 
searching  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  nature  for 
ideas — for  it  is  rich  in  suggestions,  and  it  is  ever 
willing  to  impart  them  to  the  earnest  searcher. 
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THE  ART-SEASON  OF  1858. 


Whereas  Art  in  other  capitals  is  celebrated  by  one 
universal  gathering,  it  is  with  ourselves  a festival  of 
many  courses,  from  February  until  the  “ season  ” ex- 
pires of  sheer  fatigue.  We  commence  with  the 
Exhibition  of  the  British  Institution,  upon  which 
follow  that  of  the  National  Institution  and  of  the 
British  Artists  ; then  come  the  Water-Colour 
Societies,  who  surround  us  with  their  twinkling 
lights  as  with  showers  of  asteroids  ; and  in  May  the 
Academy  opens  its  doors,  when  we  may  behold  that 
which  we  have  once  seen,  but  eschewed  ever  after, — 
the  crowd  of  non -academical  contributors  waiting  at 
the  doors  for  their  admission-tickets.  We  have  at 
the  same  time  an  exhibition  of  French  pictures,  and, 
perhaps,  a German  collection  ; and  a uotable  addi- 
tion to  the  category  in  the  shape  of  an  exposition  of 
the  essays  of  the  newly- established  Society  of  Lady- 
x\rtists.  Necessarily,  the  last  in  the  field  are  the 
various  Art-Unions,  whose  authorities  invite  a pub- 
lic inspection  of  their  selections  of  prizes ; and, 
finally,  we  gird  ourselves  up,  resigned  to  the  rigid 
canons  of  high  Art,  for  an  examination  of  the  year’s 
progress  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  therein  is 
our  only  exhibition  in  which  “high  Art”  forms 
the  important  element.  Although  so  well  abused 
thereanent,  we  have  as  much  of  exalted  quality 
in  painting  as  our  neighbours ; for,  “ mark  it  Ce- 
sario,”  their  highest  aspirations,  like  ours,  are 
prompted  by  public  patronage,  and  the  words  “Cabi- 
net picture,”  designate  a thing  by  no  means  of  British 
growth.  If  of  the  1160  paintings  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  this  year  there  were  six  con- 
ceived in  the  full  spirit  of  our  lecturers,  which  be 
they  ? Alas  ! we  have  given  to  the  winds  the  pithy 
aphorisms  of  these  steaming  orations,  which  now  for 
eighty-nine  years  have  been  so  impressively  deli- 
vered in  Somerset  House,  and  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Reynolds,  Fuseli,  West,  ye  have  preached  and  coun- 
selled in  vain  ! Year  by  year  we  witness  your  conclu- 
sions reversed ; we  have  in  our  time  seen  your  most 
“ incontrovertible”  demonstrations  shattered;  for  we 
live  contemporaneously  with  a sect  of  splendid  here- 
tics, who  prefer  the  adoration  of  Nature  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  men.  There  needed  not  a glance  at  the 
exhibitions  of  this  year  to  tell  us  that  we  have  long 
since  entered  the  era  of  the  light  literature  of  paint- 
ing. It  is  an  easy,  idle  kind  of  study,  demanding 
no  reading  up,  or  drawing  upon  any  musty  stores  of 
learning.  Behold  there ! — look  here  ! — passim  we 
see  charming  pictures  realized  from  frivolous  sub- 
jects, and  other  gemmy  trifles  that  affect  our  inmost 
solicitudes  made  up  of  no  subjects  at  all ; for,  as 
Murillo,  and  that  pompous  Diego  Yelasquez,  did 
long  ago,  so  do  our  painters— that  is,  go  forth  into 
the  streets  and  highways,  and  cull  from  the  amenities 
and  acerbities  of  every-day  life.  And  with  all  our 
admiration  of  the  grand  style,  we  acknowledge 
warmly  the  domesticity  of  the  popular  material : and 
yet,  are  there  not  mighty  professors  who  declaim 
against  those  citizens  of  the  world,  who  condescend 
to  anecdote  in  colours ; who  would  pluck  from  the 
walls  of  every  exhibition  all  minor  incidents— 

“ All  our  pretty  ones ! 

Did  they  say  all  ? — * 

at  one  fell  swoop?" — 

And  were  it  so,  there  would  be  nothing  left — so  im- 
portant a feature  of  our  exhibitions  does  this  class 
of  subjects  form.  The  “pictures  of  the  season”  in 
the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Academy  were  not  of 
high  class  as  to  subjects ; indeed,  as  a rule,  we  have 
ever  observed  that  the  more  ambitious  the  subjects, 
the  more  commonplace  the  treatment.  “ The  Derby 
Day”  is  a popular  subject  with  a large  section  of  the 
English  people,  having  its  upper  extremity  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Belgravia,  aud  its  lower  in  the 
darkest  nooks  of  'Whitechapel;  and  within  these 
lie  diversely-charactered  and  many-shaded  varieties 
of  society,  which  all  contribute  their  quota  on  the 
Derby  Day.  That  picture  has  very  much  augmented 
the  receipts  at  the  door  this  year;  for  the  fame  of 
the  work  attracted  crowds  from  the  country  who 
understood  the  points  of  a race-horse— for  these 
had  been  well  cared  for  by  J.  F.  Herring;  men  who 
fraternized  at  once  with  their  acquaintances  on  the 
canvas,  who  had  been  so  admirably  studied  by 
Frith  : and  to  these  visitors  all  the  rest  was  unintelli- 
gible. But  for  the  upper  links  of  the  chain  there  was — 

“ The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form" 


those  for  whom  champagne  is  not  good  enough — 
those  who  live  upon  ortolans  and  Tokay — Frith  has 
shown  us  that  in  this  work  he  is  more  at  home  than 
in  mediaeval  or  even  scenic  story,  and  with  a higher 
moral  tone  and  concentration,  he  would  effect  some- 
thing more  profoundly  impressive.  O’Neil’s  pic- 
ture was  a surprise,  and  so  essentially  different  is  the 
work  in  conception  aud  execution  from  everything 
which  has  before  come  from  his  hands,  that  we  should 
have  gone  through  the  entire  catalogue  ere  accus- 
ing him  of  such  a work  had  we  been  left  to  divine 
the  authorship.  Not  only  do  the  simplicity  and 
firmness  of  the  painting  show  a marked  antithesis  to 
all  antecedent  manner,  but  the  subject  itself  is  a 
departure  from  the  long  series  of  prettinesses  by 
which  his  name  has  been  signalized.  The  subject  is 
popular,  well  understood,  and  much  more  deeply  felt 
than  it  would  be  twovears  hence — so  much  has  proxi- 
mate contemporaneity  to  do  with  the  impression 
made  by  a work  of  Art.  Paton’s  ‘InMemoriam,’  with 
all  its  Roman  grandeur  of  character,  was  passed  with 
a shudder,  although  qualified  with  an  exaltation  and 
a mechanical  treatment  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
make  a reputation.  ‘The  Bluidie  Tryste’  was  also 
unfortunate  as  to  choice  of  subject;  its  marvellous 
perfection  of  painting  made  it  interesting  to  artists. 
Egg’s  series— his  narrative  in  three  chapters — was 
also  most  infelicitous  as  a subject.  Who  is  there 
as  the  head  of  a household  that  would  maintain 
before  the  eyes  of  a rising  family  a history  so 
hideous  ? Of  such  a picture  we  should  be  glad  to 
learn  the  future  destiny.  He  who  seeks  to  possess 
such  a work,  must  do  so  under  suffering  of  some  in- 
ward and  yet  open  wound,  for  we  cannot  understand 
the  taste  that  would  dictate  such  a selection.  But 
these  subjects  have  ever  been  the  highest  in  finish— 
an  evidence  of  a most  unwholesome  idiosyncracy, 
and  in  working  out  such  narrative  the  painter  suffers 
infinitely  greater  fatigue  than  in  realizing  any  sim- 
pler tale,  because  the  excitement  is  proportionably 
greater.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  of 
recent  exhibitions  have  been  of  revolting  character, 
rendered  yet  more  repulsive  by  microscopic  treat- 
ment. Hunt’s  * Awakened  Conscience’  was  of  this 
class,  as  was  also  Wallis’s  ‘ Chatterton ;’  and  yet 
more  so  his  ‘Stone-breaker’  of  this  year.  When, 
as  in  the  case  of  O’Neil,  there  is  offered  in  some  par- 
ticular work  a strongly-marked  contrast  to  all  that 
have  preceded  it  by  the  same  hand,  that  contrast 
being  the  fruit  of  more  earnest  thought,  the  result 
will  certainly  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  artist. 
But  if  we  be  told  that  there  is  iu  progress  a land- 
scape, or  an  interior,  a battle-picture,  or  a dramatic 
composition  from  this  or  that  famous  painter,  we 
know  precisely  what  to  expect : we  can  name  be- 
forehand the  colours  with  which  the  trees  will  be 
painted  ; we  can  indicate  their  forms,  and  name  the 
colours  which  shall  prevail  iu  the  foreground ; in  the 
interior,  also,  the  colours  may  be  named,  and  the  re- 
lative quantities  of  light  aud  shade;  and  in  the  figure 
composition,  the  colours  of  the  draperies,  and  the 
tints  of  the  complexions:  so  much  for  confirmed  and 
inevitable  manner.  And  pictures  thus  painted  are 
soon  forgotten,  being  superseded  in  iuterest  by  any 
other  in  which  nature  has  been  grappled  with. 
Mulready  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  our  senior 
artists  who  yet  works  with  the  freshness  of  a stu- 
dent ; his  recent  drawings  from  the  figure  are  inimi- 
table, but  he  has  been  a yearly  improving  painter 
for  the  last  half  century.  No  two  waves  have  ever 
been  exactly  alike,  but  we  see  in  exhibitions  the 
same  waves  year  after  year;  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  nature’s  varieties,  it  is  not"  necessary  to  live 
patiently  and  watchfully  at  high-water  mark.  No 
two  trees  are  precisely  similar,  yet  the  majority  of 
painters  have  their  own  form  for  the  poplar,  and  the 
like  for  the  elm ; still,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  it  is 
not  requisite  to  live  in  the  woods,  as  did  Mindert 
Hobbema,  with  a lark  for  his  companion  to  wrake  him 
in  the  morning,  yet  it  were  better  to  take  counsel 
of  nature  than  thus  year  by  year  bestow  their 
tediousness  on  a long-suffering  public. 

In  figure  pictures  we  look  for  something  more 
than  the  picturesque ; but  in  a great  proportion  of 
works  which  assist  at  all  exhibitions  this  is  the 
only  quality  we  find.  Who  has  not  seen  in  the 
Shakspere  subjects  of  the  last  and  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  the  everlasting  doublet  and 
hose  given  to  every  male  figure  of  every  period— 
from  that  of  “ Lear  ” to  that  of  the  “ Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor?”  And  even  had  we  possessed  a school 


as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
the  stage  would  not  have  stood  alone  in  dressing 
Julius  Cmsar  in  a peruque  and  embroidered  satin 
Avaistcoat.  The  doublet  and  hose  period  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  prevalence  of  the  cavalier  costume, 
and  Avith  such  material,  and  the  looser  execution  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  it  Avas  not  difficult  to  make 
a picture ; and  Avhile  these  two  modes  so  entirely 
occupied  attention,  there  Avas  but  little  study  of 
expression : the  most  successful  that  avc  remember 
in  this  particular  Avas  NeAvton’s  “Lovers’  Quarrel.” 
A relief  to  these  Avere  the  studies  of  Italian  peasant 
life,  which  have  been  repeated  until  the  mere  sight 
of  the  costume  to  the  habitue  of  the  exhibitions 
causes  a revulsion  Avhich  can  only  be  calmed  by 
turning  to  some  sedate  and  thoughtful  emanation. 
We  are  threatened  with  a continuation  of  the  mere 
picturesque  by  an  invasion  of  Spain  ; but  what  we 
have  already  seeD  of  Spanish  costume  has  almost 
exhausted  the  field,  and  should  Spain  be  crowded 
by  our  artists  as  Italy  has  been,  we  shall  have  a 
lengthened  period  of  the  prevalence  of  Spanish 
costume  as  before,  Avithout  variation — the  eternal 
mantilla,  high  back  comb,  short  petticoats,  with 
piuk  and  black  supplementarics : then  w'e  have  for 
the  men  the  small  round  hat,  dating  from  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  jacket,  the  padded  Avaistcoat, 
brown  or  blue  continuations,  and  leather  gaiters; 
Avith  sheepskin  for  shepherds,  and  calfskin  for 
herdsmen,  Avith  capricious  variations,  differing  in 
little  from  the  appointments  of  the  raw  Roman 
levies  before  they  were  drilled  into  legionaries.  A 
consideration  of  such  works  shoAVS  at  once  their 
meagre  merits,  and  how  small  a modicum  of  thought 
Avill  suffice  for  the  creation  of  a work  of  Art.  The 
Fine  Arts  Commission  has  at  length  discovered 
those  who,  in  the  profession  of  painting,  are  the 
men  of  thought ; but  w'e  knoAv  not  Avhether  wre 
should  declare  ourselves  indebted  to  it  for  so 
exclusively  occupying  them  on  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Such  men  as  Maclise  and  Herbert  have 
painted  something  more  than  costume  pictures ; 
they  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  Campagna 
or  Grenada  in  search  of  the  most  vulgar  clement 
Avhcrewithal  an  artist  can  invest  his  Avorks.  Of  the 
1160  pictures  exhibited,  members  of  the  Academy 
have  contributed  170  of  all  genres,  though  remark- 
ably Aveak  in  landscape  and  what  is  called  history ; 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  Maclise, 
Herbert,  and  Dyce,  did  not  exhibit.  The  absence  of 
“history,”  hoAvever,  is  not  so  remarkable  as  the 
want  ot  landscape,  the  decadence  of  which  is  strik- 
ing in  successors  to  such  men  as  Richard  Wilson, 
Gainsborough,  and  Constable.  There  were  charm- 
ing examples  of  pure  landscape  painting,  but  they 
were  not  by  members  of  the  Academy/  It  is  the 
most  praiseworthy  passage  in  the  history  of  the 
institution  that  its  members  should  have  exerted 
themselves  to  assist  in  removing  the  grounds  of 
that  reproach  to  Avhich  our  school  was  so  long  ex- 
posed—\A-e  mean  imperfection  of  drawing.  It  is 
just  that  they  should  recruit  their  body  from  their 
own  school,  aud  perhaps  their  elections ‘are  justified 
by  merit;  but  pure  landscape  is  certainly  ignored 
as  a branch  of  Academical  Fine  Art.  Hart’s 
“Alhalia,”  and  Leslie’s  subject  from  St.  Mark,  are 
the  only  two  scriptural  compositions  by  members. 
Alas!  tis  true,  there  is  little  demand  among  us 
for  scriptural  Art;  a religious  picture  by  the  side 
of  a well  finished  social  subject,  Avould  have  no 
more  chance  of  popularity  than  a theatre  for  the 
representation  of  medieval  mysteries  next  door  to 
a house  at  which  the  staple  Avere  vaudeville  and 
ballets.  George  III.  expended  thousands  of  pounds 
in  promoting  Avhat  to  him  was  the  grand  style, 
but  in  this  he  was  not  seconded  by  a capable 
agent:  he  Avas,  hoAvever,  disposed  to  do  more  for  Art 
than  his  t,Avo  immediate  successors,  and  in  his  time 
it  Avould  have  been  easier  to  assist  the  cause  than 
it  is  now',  Avben  profane  Art  charms  so  wisely 
Avith  beauties  incompatible  Avith  gravity  of  concep- 
tion. National  history  is  a national  vanity,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  a public  to  celebrate  its 
great  men,  and  by  communities  only  can  this  be 
worthily  done.  Hoav  enchantingly  soever  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  might  paint  the  fable  of  King  Log  and 
King  Stork,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  AAould  be 
by  no  means  a fitting  place  for  the  reception  of 
such  a picture ; but  an  artist  very  inferior  in  every 
quality  to  Sir  Edw'in,  might  paint  King  Francis 
and  King  Henry  in  such  a mauner  as  to  be  accept- 
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able  as  an  adornment  of  the  palace  at  Westminster  ; 
and  yet,  setting  entirely  aside  the  vast  difference  in 
the  reputation  of  the  two  men,  we  know  full  well 
which  of  the  two,  the  fable  or  the  history,  would 
be  the  more  coveted  in  the  picture  market.  The 
public  prefer  light  and  amusing  reading  to  a dull 
narrative  of  facts,  however  important ; they  yield 
their  admiration  at  once  to  the  pretty,  the  interest- 
ing, and  the  picturesque — the  most  facile  and  super- 
ficial of  all  pictorial  qualities.  An  artist  who  paints 
repulsive  subjects  does  so  to  please  himself,  and  not 
his  patrons ; those  who  search  out  and  adore  the 
memento  mori  of  Art,  are  an  infinitesimal  propor- 
tion of  those  who  seek  to  gratify  their  tastes  in 
picture  galleries.  O’Neil’s  aud  Frith’s  pictures  are 
at  once  understood,  the  narrative  in  each  is  through- 
out perspicuous ; but  Egg’s  series  is  disqualified  by 
two  grave  primary  objections — firstly,  a harrowing 
story ; secondly,  great  obscurity  in  the  paraphrase. 

A thousand  different  versions  of  the  tale  have  been 
given,  and  there  were  thousands  of  persons  who 
contemplated  it  as  an  enigma  without  a solution. 
Paton’s  picture  is  exalted  by  points  of  expression 
that  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  best  times  of 
Art ; but  these  are  not  patent  to  the  intelligence 
that  is  untutored  in  Art,  while  the  appalling  story 
oppressed  with  woe  the  heart  of  the  spectator 
whose  teaching  had  not  extended  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  highest  power  in  painting.  But,  after  all, 
we  arc  not  more  unhappily  conditioned  in  respect 
of  “high  Art”  than  other  nations.  While  the 
governments  of  other  countries  have  been  doing 
everything  for  the  highest  class  painting,  our  rulers 
did  nothing  until  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  that  kind  of  patronage, 
without  which  the  school  of  Munich  had  never 
existed — without  which  the  great  works  of  Kaulbach, 
at  Berlin,  had  never  been  designed,  nor  the  school 
of  Diisscldorf  heard  of — and  w'ithout  which  the 
French  school  had  never  risen  to  that  degree  of 
excellence  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

But  many  are  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made 
in  the  acquisition  of  public  works.  Versailles  is  a 
great  museum  of  Art,  but  the  palace  contains, 
besides  its  works  of  merit,  a large  catalogue  of 
productions,  none  of  which  we  should  be  at  all  elate 
in  possessing.  There  are,  in  our  own  first  essays 
iu  the  Poets’  Hall,  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
certain  of  the  series  which  are  altogether  unworthy 
of  their  positiou;  and  so  it  is  wherever  Art  has 
received  government  protection.  When  Barry, 
Ilaydon,  and  Hilton,  threw  themselves  into  the 
breach  and  died  there,  how  little  knew  they  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  human  heart ! each  blindly 
believed  that  his  enthusiasm  was  the  stimulus  of  a 
regeneration.  On  looking  round  the  great  room  in 
the  Academy,  the  visitor  is  surprised  to  see  such 
a diversity  of  style.  The  tendencies  of  our  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  show  a wider  range  of  manner 
and  feeling  than  is  to  be  observed  in  any  other 
European  exhibition.  In  the  Louvre — that  is,  in 
the  yearly  expositions — everything  is  sealed  with 
the  impress  of  a school  reflecting  most  vividly  the 
national  character.  The  limited  varieties  bear 
strong  cognate  relations,  and  the  emanation  of  the 
whole  is  one  school  and  one  teaching.  That  this 
does  not  occur  among  ourselves  there  is  the  evidence  ; 
and  that  the  “ school”  system  has  not  been  popular 
among  us  is,  in  truth,  a matter  of  congratulation. 
Mr.  ltuskin,  in  speaking  of  the  section  of  painters 
calling  themselves  Pre-ltaffaellites,  alludes  to  them 
affectionately  as  “ our  school  j”  and  perhaps  the 
uniformity  of  their  manner  may  entitle  them  to  the 
designation ; but  those  which  are  properly  Pre- 
Raffacllitc  pictures,  form  so  small  an  elemeut  of 
our  exhibitions  as  only  to  afford  one  shade  of  these 
differences  of  which  we  speak.  We  have  alluded 
to  the  past  periods  of  the  picturesque — those  of  the 
doublet  and  hose,  and  cavalier  periods  ; upon  these 
the  curtain  has  fallen,  and  a new  era,  that  of 
domestic  story,  has  broken  upon  U3:  and  in  this 
the  picturesque  is  not  felt  as  wantiug,  because  these 
subjects  are  treated  with  such  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion and  masterly  technicality  as  have  been  rarely 
instanced  among  us.  These,  therefore,  are  the  days 
of  small  pictures,  for  such  now  are  the  essential  of 
all  our  annual  collections ; and  if  the  object  be  an 
estimation  of  the  public  taste,  let  the  curious 
inquirer  visit  the  various  institutions  where  the 
works  arc  marked  “ sold,” — he  will,  by  a just  pro- 
cess of  calculation,  arrive  at  a fair  conclusion.  This 


is  said  to  have  been  a season  of  great  depression 
with  respect  to  pictures,  yet,  as  in  seasons  of  pros- 
perity, everything  of  any  merit  is  disposed  of.  The 
sculptors  have  suffered  much  more  than  the  painters 
from  the  absence  of  commissions.  We  know  mem- 
bers of  this  department  of  the  profession  of  Art 
who  have  not,  during  the  last  two  years,  executed 
any  work  of  importance. 

The  other  exhibitions  partake  of  the  complexion 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  range  of  subjects  compre- 
hending everything  but  the  religious  and  historical, 
and  presenting  a variety  of  small  and  very  highly 
finished  works.  The  works  numbered  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  is  919; 
those  in  that  of  the  National  Institution,  570. 
At  the  New  Water-Colour  Exhibition  were  hung 
333  ; and  at  the  Senior  Institution,  perhaps  a greater 
number ; then  there  arc  the  British  Institution  and 
the  Society  of  Female  Artists : making  a total  of 
works  of  Art  exhibited  this  season  by  living  British 
artists,  of  about  4400.  As  it  is  our  duty  to  visit 
every  exhibition,  we  have  never  missed  one  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  on  each  succeeding  season  have 
Art-productions  increased  in  number.  They  must 
find  an  abiding-place  somewhere,  and  we  marvel  at 
the  small  number  of  pictures  we  have  again  seen 
that  have  made  their  first  appearance  at  these  exhi- 
bitions. The  rule  is,  that  we  see  them  on  the  wall 
during  their  brief  season,  after  which  we  see  them 
no  more.  With  respect  to  “ high  Art,”  we  are  cir- 
cumstanced very  similarly  to  our  neighbours ; but 
who  will  say  that  iu  these  islands  there  is  no  encou- 
ragement for  Art  ? 

KING  LEAR,  AND  THE  MERCHANT 
OE  VENICE, 

AT  THE  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE. 

The  brilliant  succession  of  revivals  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre,  which,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kean,  have  made  of  that  house  Shaksperc- 
classic  ground,  is  drawing  to  its  close.  “ The 
Merchant  of  Venice,”  recently  produced  there,  is, 
we  believe,  the  last  of  what  in  the  more  emphatic 
sense  may  be  called  the  illustrated  series.  The  fact 
is  one  which  we  cannot  state  without  regret.  It  is 
a triumph  in  an  especial  sense,  that,  after  such  a 
line  of  triumphs,  the  parting  one  should  in  some 
particulars  overtop  them  all ; — and  in  the  light  of 
this  concluding  revival,  we  look  lingeringly  back  on 
the  long  sequence  that  is  so  soon  to  be  laid  away 
among  our  other  memories  of  lost  stage  glories. 
The  review  suggests  to  us  certain  considerations, 
which  we  cannot  but  state  here,  both  because  of  the 
affecting  character  of  their  intrinsic  truth,  and  be- 
cause they  strongly  enforce  the  argument  of  that 
debt  which  the  public  owes  to  Mr.  Kean  for  the 
labour,  of  many  kinds,  bestowed  by  him  upon  these 
great  reproductions. 

As  our  miud  reverts  to  the  character  of  the  Art 
lavished  on  this  succession  of  revivals — the  match- 
less stage  effects,  whose  charm  as  picture  was  made 
up  of  constituents  every  one  of  which  was  a 
teacher, — we  arc  painfully  struck  by  the  evanesceut 
nature  of  that  to  which  so  much  of  thought  aud 
genuine  endeavour  had  been  devoted,  aud  out  of 
which  so  much  of  beauty  had  been  elaborated.  In 
these  reproductions,  the  Muses  are  invoked  towards 
a creation  which  they  endow  with  all  their  gifts 
save  only  a portion  of  their  immortality.  The  re- 
sources of  genius,  of  scholarship,  and  of  taste  are 
exhausted  for  a result,  soon  broken  up,  to  make 
way  for  its  triumphant,  and  as  trausitory,  sue-  1 
cessor;  and  the  whole  brilliant  series,  after  de- 
lighting aud  instructing  the  town  for  a fleeting 
time,  passes  irrecoverably  away  into  the  world 
of  traditions.  Next  year,  which  will  be  the  last 
of  Mr.  Charles  Kean’s  lesseeship  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre,  it  is,  we  believe,  his  intention  to  pass  all 
these  rich  creations  once  more  before  the  eyes  of 
his  audience ; and  then,  they  who  come  after  will 
know  only  what  that  audience  shall  tell  them  of 
productions  wrought  out  with  the  zeal  and  labour 
that  men  bestow  when  they  hope  they  are  working 
for  eternity. — The  thought  is  affecting ; and  leads 
the  mind  yet  farther  into  reflection  on  the  condi- 
tions of  the  actor’s  lot,  taken  in  its  general  point 
of  view. 


Of  all  the  children  of  geuius,  the  actor  is  em- 
phatically the  one  who  out  of  the  world  of  shadows 
to  which  he  descends  flings  back  only  the  shadow 
of  a name.  Things  that  he  stamps  with  the  visible 
characters  of  immortality,  arc  yet  as  mortal  as  him- 
self. His  starry  writing  to  his  time  dies  out  in  its 
heaven  of  thought,  like  the  seventh  Pleiad.  How- 
ever far,  in  life,  he  may  project  the  figure  of  his 
greatness, — he  is  unable  to  detach  it  by  the  grave- 
side, and  it  goes  down  with  him.  To  the  actor  are 
wanting  all  the  material  devices  by  which  the  other 
poets  of  the  world  have  been  able  to  give  an  abiding 
form  to  their  creations, — to  collect  and  concentrate 
the  subtile  essences  of  their  minds  for  posterity. 
Spending  his  days  iu  a prodigal  outlay  of  fancy  and 
of  feeling, — flinging  about  his  life-path  the  fine  gold 
of  his  inspirations, — the  actor  yet  makes  no  invest- 
ment for  immortality.  The  fire  of  his  living  genius 
brings  out  types  that  should  be  deathless,  to  die  out 
for  ever  in  the  chill  of  the  grave.  The  instrument 
is  not  invented  which  can  photograph  for  eternity 
the  crowding  figures  of  his  gifted  heart.  His  in- 
tellectual shows  “ come  like  shadows,  so  depart.” 
His  gracious  presentments,  however  substantive  a 
body  they  may  have  worn  to  the  men  of  his  day, 
were  yet  “ all  spirits,  and  arc  melted  into  air, — into 
thin  air.” — The  sage  of  Crotona  was  said  to  have 
the  faculty  of  writing  on  the  moou  what  might  be 
read  in  far  places,  and  through  all  times  ; — and,  for 
the  most  part,  the  prerogative  of  genius  is  of  this 
kind,  and  involves  the  spirit  of  this  fable.  The 
poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor  leave  each  his 
work  behind  him,  to  justify  to  the  ages  the  renown 
it  won,  and,  in  its  “ beauty,”  be  “a  joy  for  ever.” 
The  actor, — who,  in  a sense,  is  poet,  painter,  aud 
sculptor,  all  in  one, — has  no  evidence  to  cither 
character  in  a form  less  fleeting  than  himself. 
However  much  he  may  possess  to  spend,  he  has 
nothing  to  bequeath.  The  stamp  of  his  personal 
mortality  is  on  all  he  does.  The  consummate 
flower  of  his  rearing  withers  with  the  hand  that 
reared  it:— the  fountain  of  his  geuius  fertilizes 
only  the  narrow  spot  of  time  on  which  he  stauds. 
“ Slat  norrduis  umbra ,”  is  all  the  substance  ot  the 
actor’s  record.  To  the  men  of  our  generation, 
Garrick  is  but  a great  name,  and  Roscius  is  the 
shadow  of  a shade. 

Iu  the  case  of  none  other  of  the  candidates  for 
fame  is  the  return  of  fame  so  instant  and  direct  as 
it  is  iu  that  of  the  actor ; and  it  is  well  this  should 
be  so,  and  that  such  return  should  be  most  un- 
grudgingly rendered,  since  his  gift  of  fame  is  thus 
fleeting.  The  actor  should  have  noble  treatment, 
because  of  this  touching  condition  of  his  genius. 
That  just  debt  of  appreciation  which  is  not  paid  to 
him  iu  his  own  day,  none  can  pay  hereafter.  The 
titles  of  his  genius  must  be  admitted  at  once,  or 
they  are  so  never.  Of  the  judicial  wrong  done  him 
now  there  can  be  no  reversal  in  time  to  come, 
because  the  documents  which  are  evidence  in  the 
case  are  by  death  obliterated  for  ever. — It  is,  thus, 
obvious,  that  the  a fleeting  condition  of  the  actor’s 
being  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  not  limited  to  the 
shadowy  uature  of  his  fame,  when  that  fame  has  been 
truly  assigned, — but  includes  the  risk  of  his  missing 
it  altogether.  From  the  critical  wrong  doue  them 
during  life,  the  other  sons  of  genius  have,  as  we 
have  said,  their  appeal  to  posterity ; — and  the  errors 
of  criticism  are,  thus,  to  them  of  small  comparative 
account.  The  witnesses  in  their  cause  are  immor- 
tal ; — and  so,  every  fresh  age  is  for  them  a court  of 
reversal,  and  every  sensitive  heart  that  is  born  into 
the  world  is  a judge  of  appeal.  No  great  aud 
abiding  wrong  can  be  done  to  the  renown  that  can 
show  always  its  own  right.  But  the  actor  stauds 
on  oral  evidence, — and  his  witness  dies  with  him. 
For  his  place  in  the  mere  traditions  of  his  Art  — 
which  is  all  that  his  Art  leaves  him,— he  must  abide 
finally  and  irrevocably  by  the  assessment  of  his  con- 
temporaries. . . 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  somewhat  by  repetition, 
because  we  think  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered,—and  that  the  office  of  criticism  has  not, 
in  our  day,  been  administered,  where  the  actor  was 
concerned,  with  all  the  earnestness  demanded  of  it. 
It  has  been  scarcely  felt  as  it  should,  that  this 
office,  rightly  understood,  has  something  of  a retri- 
butive function, — and  that  the  actor,  for  the  reasons 
which  we  have  given  above,  has,  besides  his  plea  of 
right,  the  plea  of  a more  than  common  sympathy, 
bespeaking  a large  and  generous  appreciation  at  the 
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iianuo  ui  mu  li  mi. — ±\vi.,  uuu  cuuuaenuy 
affirm,  that  any  literary  courts  of  ours  are  open  to 
the  charges  of  venality  and  corruption  by  which 
those  of  a neighbouring  nation  are  dishonoured. 
The  dramatic  critic  does  not  here  traffic  with  the 
fame  which  he  registers,  as  he  does  in  France : — 
young  Paris  of  the  press  taking  a bite  out  of  the 
apple  ere  he  awards  it.  But,  passion,  aud  prejudice, 
and  the  indulgence  of  a fantastic  mood,  and  incom- 
petence in  the  judges  commissioned,  and  other  forms 
of  irreverent  or -indifferent  dealing  with  the  theme, 
have  all  occasionally  interfered  with  the  frank  and 
conscientious  award  of  the  honours  due.  From 
every  one  of  these  methods  of  wrong  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  has  been,  himself,  a sufferer,  iu  the  midst  of 
efforts  which  should  have  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  all  literary  men  in  his  behalf.— Now,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that,  whatever  moral  difference  there  may 
be,  the  material  difference  to  the  actor  is  nothing 
between  a careless  verdict  and  a malicious  one,  if 
both  be  wrong : — that  he  suffers  injustice  as  great 
from  a false  judgment  accidentally,  as  from  one 
wilfully,  delivered.  The  picture,  as  we  have  said, 
and  the  statue,  aud  the  poem,  are  each  its  own 
redresser, — to  convict  the  carelessness  and  to  con- 
fute the  malice,  with  its  undying  tongue  ; — but  no 
voice  beyond  the  grave  to  which  he  has  gone  down 
pleads  the  player’s  protest  to  another  generation, 
against  the  false  or  insufficient  sentence  passed 
upon  his  head  in  that  fleeting  period  of  time  “when 
Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome.” 

It  is  partly  on  considerations  like  these,  as  well 
as  on  the  ground  of  the  Art-constituents  that  make 
their  especial  appeal  to  columns  like  ours,  that  we 
have  determined  to  make  this  Journal  a complete 
record  to  the  future  of  Mr.  Kean’s  remarkable 
series  of  stage  revivals.  Since  last  we  reported  on 
these,  the  manager  has  added  two  new  pieces  to  his 
repertory  of  Shakspere  reproductions, — the  tragedy 
of  “ King  Lear,”  and  the  play  of  “ The  Merchant 
of  Venice :” — he,  himself,  of  course,  playing  in  each 
case  the  leading  part.  In  these  two  pieces,  taken 
together,  the  method  which  governs  Mr.  Kean  in 
his  illustration  of  Shakspere  is  clearly  expressed, — 
and,  taken  severally,  in  each  the  success  of  the 
method  is  triumphantly  vindicated.  It  is  no  mere 
picturesque  and  unreasoned  form  of  scenic  enhance- 
ment that  Mr.  Kean  employs.  The  character  and 
amount  of  the  decoration  are  in  each  of  the  in- 
stances before  us,  as  in  others  of  this  manager’s 
revivals, -expressly  determined  by  the  genius  of  the 
thing  decorated  : — prescribed,  as  it  were,  by  Shak- 
spere himself.  The  scene-painter,  though  instructed 
to  be  profuse  iu  his  illustration,  is  yet  placed  under 
the  immediate  direction  and  restraint  of  the  poet. — 
In  “ King  Lear,”  the  incidents  of  the  tragedy,  as 
Mr.  Kean  says,  “are  presumed  to  occur  when  the 
laud. was  peopled  with  rude  heathens,  and  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men,  as  yet  unreclaimed  by  the 
softening  influences  of  Christianity,  were  barbarous 
and  cruel.  It  would  be  useless,”  he  observes,  “to 
attempt  any  chronological  representation  of  the 
costume  and  architecture  of  Great  Britain  about 
the  period  when,  if  we  could  possibly  credit  the 
strange  relations  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Romu- 
lus was  yet  unborn,  Nitocris  ruled  iu  Egypt,  and 
Isaiah  prophesied  in  Israel.  I have,  however,” 
continues  Mr.  Kean,  “ deemed  it  advisable  to  fix 
upon  some  definite  epoch  as  the  supposed  time  of 
action,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  charac- 
ter in  the  accessories  of  this  great  drama.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  era  of  the  eighth"  century  has  been 
selected  for  the  . regulation  of  the  scenery  and 
dresses,  as  affording  a date  sufficiently  remote, 
while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  associated  with  British 
soil.” — Here,  the  limitation  of  that  species  of  ac- 
tuality in  illustration  which  Mr.  Kean  employs 
elsewhere,  is  applied  by  the  poet  himself,  and  re- 
cognized by  the  manager.  In  obedience  to  the  law 
of  the  dim  period  to  which  the  action  of  the  piece 
is  relegated,  no  attempt  is  made  in  this  particular 
revival  to  give  any  vivid  presentment  of  an  actual 
particular  life  and  time.  There  is  no  effort  at  a 
delineation  of  living  and  familiar  manners,  because 
the  text  itself  has  not  furnished  the  sketches  which 
at  once  prescribe  the  picture  and  are  its  material. 
The  scenic  fads  are  confined  to  the  above  ar- 
chaeological details, — introduced  only  for  the  sake 
of  a stage  unity ; and  the  wild  poetry  of  motive 
and  of  action  that  triumphs  through  the  grand  old 
poem  receives  no  other  stage-interpretations  than 


the  stage-realization  of  those  natural  voices  to 
which  the  bard  himself  makes  such  magnificent 
appeal.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  these  Shakspere 
revivals,  Mr.  Kean  speaks  no  language  but  Sbak- 
spere’s  by  the  voice  of  his  scene-paiuter. — Iu  “ The 
Merchant  of  Venice”  the  case  stands  differently, — 
and  the  same  law  of  the  text  prescribes  a more 
emphasised  method  of  scenic  enactment.  Here, 
we  arc  within  the  well-lighted  historic  time, — and 
its  strong  and  clearly  defined  individualities  are 
among  the  express  motives  of  the  piece.  The 
characters  of  time  and  place  are  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Shakspere  as  dramatic  means, — and  their 
emphatic  marking  on  the  stage  becomes  a part  of 
the  duly  of  finished  presentment.  Towards  this, 
our  means  are  abundant.  To  the  student  Venice 
and  its  medireval  fashions  are  familiar,  — while 
enough  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  City  of  the  Sea 
remains  unto  the  present  day,  to  assist  in  their 
revival.  The  text  of  Shakspere’s  play  expressly 
plants  us  amongst  a generation  whose  modes  of  life 
we  know, — and  Mr.  Kean  reproduces  these  modes, 
in  honour  of  the  text.— “ In  ‘The  Merchant  of 
Venice,’  ” he  says,  “it  has  been  my  object,  to  com- 
bine with  the  poet’s  art  a faithful  representation  of 
the  picturesque  city  ; to  render  it  again  palpable  to 
the  traveller  who  has  actually  gazed  upon  the  seat 
of  its  departed  glory ; and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
exhibit  it  to  the  student  who  has  never  visited  this 

' pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 

The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy.' 

The  far-famed  Place  of  St.  Mark,  with  its  ancient 
church,  the  Rialto  and  its  bridge,  the  canals  and 
gondolas,  the  historic  columns,  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and  the  Council  Chamber,  are  successively  presented 
to  the  spectator.  Venice  is  repcopled  with  the 
past,  affording  truth  to  the  eye  and  reflection  to  the 
mind.” — Accordingly,  in  this  latest  of  Mr.  Kean’s 
great  stage  presentments,  we  are  visibly  in  the  city 
of  the  salt  lagoons, — aud  the  daily  life  of  Venice 
flows  along  its  tides  and  over  its  bridges.  In  the 
town  whose  streets  are  strips  of  the  sea,  men,  on 
his  stage,  hail  each  other,  in  the  dialogue  of  the 
piece,  from  their  gondolas,  as  with  us  they  would 
talk  to  each  other  from  their  cabriolets.  The  Place 
of  St.  Mark  is  filled  with  the  many-coloured  life  of 
the  south  aud  of  the  east: — the  nobles,  citizens, 
merchants,  and  populace  of  Venice,  and  the  strangers 
in  her  streets, — each  engaged  in  such  pursuit  of 
business  or  of  pleasure  as  is  a comment  on  the 
place  and  on  the  period.  Through  its  appropriate 
human  aud  architectural  accompaniments  pours  the 
procession  of  the  Doge.  The  masquing  groups 
constitute  a scenic  interpolation ; but  one  which 
(introduced  at  the  close  of  an  act,  where  the  text  itself 
refers  to  the  raasquing3  as  forthcoming)  offers  no 
interruption  to  the  text,  while  it  contributes  strong 
local  colour.  And  through  all  this  throng  and  stir 
of  a life  intensely  Venetian,  walks,  in  his  fitting 
relations  and  with  the  true  back-ground,  the  great 
central  figure  of  the  mediaeval  Hebrew.  Here,  in 
this  visible  presentment  of  the  island  city,  we  have 
emphatically  before  us  “ the  Jew  whom  Shakspere 
drew  — the  Jew  who,  in  that  middle-age  time, 
haunted  all  communities,  but  mingled  with  none, — 
had  his  house  in  all  the  great  marts  of  the  world, 
but  his  home  only  in  the  far  and  desolate  Jerusalem, 
— the  Jew  found  everywhere,  though  everywhere 
solitary  and  a stranger, — but  here,  in  his  solitude 
and  his  strangeness,  conforming  to  the  peculiarities 
of  that  Venice  wherein  he  is  a merchant,  and 
thrown  into  stronger  Shakspere-relief  than  ever  till 
now  on  the  stage  by  the  accidents  of  locality  with 
which  Art  has  here  surrounded  him.  Something 
of  the  heightening  effect  is  conveyed  at  the  Prin- 
cess’s which  we  fancy  we  might  experience  if  we 
read  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  as  we  “swam  in 
a gondola”  on  a Venetian  canal.  Since  the  famous 
episode  scene  iu  “ King  Richard  II.,” — or  before 
it, — there  has  been  nothing  like  so  successful  an 
attempt  to  place  on  the  stage  the  real  life  of  a 
dramatic  action : — and  if  Mr.  Kean  did  really  need 
an  answer  to  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  his  illustrations  of  Shakspere  on  the  ground 
of  their  interference  with  the  text,  he  has  himself 
furnished  it  most  emphatically  and  triumphantly  by 
this  final  production  of  his  illustrated  series. 

Under  the  sanction  and  safe  guidance  of  the 
intelligent  principle  to  which  we  have  referred,  no 
amount  of  illustration  can,  in  fact,  overlay  the  text 
of  Shakspere.  They  have  very  deficient  reverence 


for  the  poet,  who  imagine  that  the  scene-painter 
can  contend  against  him  in  a concurrence  of  ex- 
pression. It  might  be  so  with  meaner  texts.  That 
which  we  are  not  unwilling  to  see  overlaid,  it  may 
be  quite  possible  by  profuse  illustration  to  overlay. 
But,  it  should  be  observed,  that,  in  the  sense  of 
these  Keau  illustrations — most  entirely  subordinated 
when  they  are  most  largely  expressive — it  is  not 
common  texts  that  can  be  illustrated.  What  is,  of 
all  things,  most  striking  in  these  illustrations  of 
Mr.  Kean’s  is,  the  emphatic  testimony  which  they 
bear  to  the  poet’s  own  marvellous  power  as  a scene- 
painter.  There  is  not  any  one  of  these  pictures 
that  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  a reflection  of  the 
bard’s  own  immortal  language.  In  the  most  elabo- 
rately picturesque  of  these  presentments,  Mr.  Kean 
gives  only  what  he  finds.  What  page  but  Shak- 
spere’s, for  instance,  could  supply  to  the  stage  a 
scene  like  the  episode  scene  in  King  Richard  II., — 
obtained  for  the  scene-painter  by  the  very  closest 
rendering  of  the  everlasting  text  ? Mr.  Kean,  who 
himself  speaks  Shakspere’s  great  original  language 
so  well,  is  never  more  a worshipper  than  when  he 
thus  shows  how  marvellously  that  language  will 
lend  itself  to  translation.  The  reverent  hand  that 
hangs  Art-garlands  on  the  Shakspere  page,  hides 
not  with  them  so  much  as  a letter  of  the  undying 
inscription.  The  effect  of  these  accessories  of  Mr. 
Kean’s  is,  as  it  were,  to  point  his  text, — not  sup- 
plement it.  By  their  means,  he  does  for  the  eye 
what  a good  reader  does  for  the  ear, — emphasises 
his  theme.  His  illustrations  are  contributions  to 
the  clear  reading  out  of  what  Shakspere  wrote. — 
Here,  for  instance,  in  “ King  Lear,”  Mr.  Kean  has 
elaborated  his  resources  for  the  production  of  a 
stage  storm  such  as  never  before  shook  the  stage. 
Now,  if  the  play  iu  question  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  sense  at  all,  it  is  clear  that  this  stage  war  of 
the  elements,  whether  more  or  less  grandly  imitated, 
is  of  the  express  prescription  of  the  text.  In  the 
closet,  the  mind,  left  to  herself,  and  sufficient  to 
herself,  will  do  her  own  work  of  interpretation, — 
aud  will  hear  the  roar  of  the  tempest  through  the 
everlasting  verse.  But  the  manager  who  tempts 
the  student  away  from  the  closet  to  a sensible  pre- 
sentment of  the  drama,  imperfectly  replaces  that 
which  he  disturbs  if  he  cannot  surround  his  auditor 
with  hurricane. — How  grandly,  then,  in  the  midst 
of  Mr.  Kean’s  stage  storm,  comes  out  the  sublime 
egotism  of  the  old  man’s  great  sorrow, — which 
identifies  the  passion  of  his  own  grief  with  the 
passion  working  in  the  nature  around  him,  and 
arraigns  the  elements  that  are  beating  on  his  head 
as  co-conspirators  with  the  daughters  who  have 
struck  against  his  heart ! — So,  with  “ The  Merchant 
of  Venice,” — as  we  have  already  said.  In  this  last 
of  Mr.  Kean’s  Shakspere  revivals,  the  actual  life  of 
the  city  of  the  lagoons  is  produced  with  accessories 
which  confer  a wonderful  vitality — not  on  the  text 
itself,  for  there , as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Kean  found 
it — but  on  the  stage  reading  of  that  text.  The 
pictures  painted  by  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Telbin  are  of 
exceeding  beauty  as  pictures  ; but  their  distinctive 
merit  is,  that,  like  everything  else  that  helps  them 
in  the  getting  up  of  this  piece,  they  are  coloured 
by  the  genius  of  the  place  aud  time.  The  stage 
atmosphere  is,  we  repeat,  intensely  Venetian, — and 
the  merchant  Jew  of  Venice  is  thrown  out  by  it 
in  a striking  effect  of  chiaroscuro. 

After  what  has  incidentally  transpired  in  the 
course  of  our  examination  into  Mr.  Kean’s  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  illustration,  it  is  needless  that 
we  should  dwell  at  further  length  on  particular 
instances.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  iu 
“King  Lear,”  the  Anglo-Saxon  hall  of  state  in 
which  the  aged  monarch — surrounded  by  the  pic- 
turesque incidents  of  his  regal  dignity,  as  con- 
structed from  existing  delineations  of  the  remote 
time  supposed — enacts  that  strauge,  wild  story  of 
surrender  and  disinheritance,  out  of  whose  quaint 
circumstance  as  motive  grows  the  wondrous  and 
immortal  drama, — the  heath  scenes,  swept  by  the 
tempest  through  which  the  vexed  spirit  wanders,  in 
the  majesty  of  its  grief, — and  the  coast  views,  with 
that  cliff  as  a feature  which  poetry  has  consecrated 
into  one  of  the  famous  peaks  of  the  world, — and, 
in  “ The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  the  scenes  already 
mentioned  in  St.  Mark’s  Place  and  by  the  Rialto 
Bridge,  through  which  fluctuates  the  many-hued 
life  of  the  city  of  the  Adriatic, — with  the  Hall  of 
Senators,  set  out  for  the  trial  on  the  bond, — the 
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Saloon  of  the  Caskets  in  Portia’s  house  at  Belmont, 
filling  with  the  trains  of  her  princely  suitors,  re- 
stored by  Mr.  Charles  Kean’s  version,  from  their 
stage  banishment,  to  their  places  in  Shakspere’s 
text, — and  the  avenue  to  the  same  house  at  Bel- 
mont, with  the  moonlight  lying  on  the  still  lagoon, 
and  the  silence  broken  by  lovers’  whispers  and  “ the 
touches  of  sweet  harmony,” — all  these  arc  examples 
at  once  of  the  scene-painter’s  art  in  its  best  utter- 
ance, and  of  the  manner  in  which  that  art  is  made 
ministrant  at  this  house  to  the  text  of  Shaksperc. 
With  the  further  remark,  that  we  feel  assured  Shak- 
spere  himself  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  his  matchless  drama,  in  all  these 
revivals,  is  expressed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kean,  we  must  bestow  a few  parting  words 
on  Mr.  Keau’s  personal  share  as  an  actor  in  these 
latest  two  of  his  Shaksperc  reproductions. 

The  first  remark  that  we  have  to  make  on  this 
subject, — and  it  certainly  is  a satisfaction  to  us  that 
we  can  do  so,— is,  that  we  do  not  find  in  Mr. 
Kean’s  rendering  of  the  Shaksperc  meanings  what 
some  of  our  contemporaries  profess  to  have  found. 
We  cannot  agree,  for  instance,  with  one  of  them 
who  discovers  that  Shakspere  has  intended  to  paint 
King  Lear  as  “ a good-natured  and  rather  stupid 
old  man,” — or,  that  Mr.  Kean  so  presents  him. 
Neither  is  it  our  opiniou,  that  in  any  part  of  his 
performance,  it  has  been  Mr.  Kean’s  design  to 
regard  the  character  of  the  king  “ from  an  almost 
comic  point  of  view.”  The  “ foolish,  fond  old 
man”  of  Shaksperc’s  text  means  a very  different 
thing  indeed  to  our  apprehension  from  what  this 
critic  implies, — and  so  it  does  in  Mr.  Kean’s 
rendering.  Neither  on  any  occasion  when  we  have 
been  present  during  Mr.  Kean’s  performance  of  the 
part  of  Shylock,  has  he  exhibited  such  an  elaborate 
misapprehension  of  his  author  as  is  implied  in  the 
following  bit  of  descriptive  criticism  : — “ The  sug- 
gestion that  a surgeon  ought  to  be  in  readiness  to 
stop  Antonio’s  wounds,  coming  as  it  does  from  the 
‘second  Daniel,’  puzzles  him  not  a little.  May 
such  a provision  be  in  the  bond  after  all?  He 
looks ; lie  cannot  find  it,  ‘ ’tis  not  in  the  bond,’ — 
and  confidence  is  restored.” — As  these  criticisms 
come  from  an  eminent  quarter,  it  is  right  that  we 
should  inform  any  reader  of  ours  who  may,  very 
reasonably,  hereafter  decline  to  see  Mr.  Kean,  on 
their  report,  that  he  does  no  such  thing.  Shylock’s 
search  over  the  bond,  in  Mr.  Kean’s  impersonation, 
is,  our  readers  may  take  our  assurance  for  it,  the 
sneering  and  affected  search  that  Shakspere  intended 
it  to  be.  Mr.  Kean  makes  no  such  mistakes  as 
either  of  the  above  in  his  Shakspere  readings. 

Mr.  Charles  Kean’s  conception  of  the  great 
Shakspere  part  of  King  Lear  is  clearly  made  out, 
and  most  emphatically  pronounced.  The  besetting 
danger  of  the  view  which  he  takes  is,  that  the 
emphasis  may  at  particular  points  be  loo  strong. 
While  occasionally  we,  for  ourselves,  apprehend  too 
great  a strain  on  the  leading  string,  yet  it  is  undeni- 
able that  in  his  most  violent  expressions  of  the  old 
man’s  moods,  Mr.  Kean  is  in  harmony  with  his  first 
and  presiding  intention, — and  certain,  that  out  of 
their  strong  colouring  he  gets  an  effect  of  contrast  for 
some  of  the  finest  bits  of  psychological  shading  that 
the  stage  has  to  show.  It  seems  to  us  that  while, 
in  this  rendering  of  one  of  the  most  profound  of 
all  the  Shakspere  conceptions  of  a moral  nature 
in  exceptional  circumstances,  Mr.  Kean  gives  us 
grander  revelations  than  any  in  his  Hamlet, — he  is, 
as  regards  the  entire  part,  on  the  track  of  a study 
as  perfect  as  his  Hamlet  now  is,  without  having 
attained  to  the  perfection.  The  key-note  of  Mr. 
Kean’s  reading  of  the  part  of  Lear  is  struck  in  that 
very  scene  of  disinherison  which  has  procured  for 
the  wayward  monarch  from  certain  critics  the  title 
of  “a  rather  stupid  old  man.”  The  passionate 
quality  of  the  genial-hearted  and  fortune-spoilt  old 
king  has  so  overridden  all  the  other  parts  of  his 
nature,  that  his  very  egotism  takes  the  character 
of  a passion.  Whatever  chord  in  his  heart  is  at 
the  instant  struck,  rings  passionately,  and  silences 
the  suggestions  of  the  rest.  Hence  it  is,  that,  when 
a sudden  blow  is  directed  against  his  self-love,  the 
very  vibrations  of  a holier  love,  which  are  awakened 
at  the  same  time,  play  in  subjection  to  the  chord 
that  is  master  for  the  moment,  and,  under  its 
influence,  they  actually  contribute  their  part  towards 
the  infliction  of  the  irrevocable  wrong  which  be- 
comes the  great  tragic  motive  of  the  piece.  Out 
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of  the  key-note  so  struck,  and  so  borrowing  from 
chords  more  sacred  than  itself,  grows  the  full 
diapason  of  the  part.  The  wrong  which  jve  did 
to  itself,  makes  a part  of  the  pang  which  ii  suffers 
in  view  of  the  wrong  done  to  it  by  others.  The 
sense  of  outraged  nature  is  iu  proportion  to  the 
passionate  quality  of  the  nature  that  has  been  out- 
raged. The  strength  of  the  sentiment  which  had 
betrayed  the  hasty  old  man  into  weakness — as 
excess  of  light  will  induce  momentary  blindness — 
has  in  itself  something  sublime,  which  the  word 
“ stupid,”  as  applied  to  its  action,  ill  describes ; 
and  the  strength  and  the  weakness  are  alike  por- 
tions of  that  mighty  after-sorrow  which  the  pas- 
sionate spirit  feeds  till  the  mortal  tenement  is  too 
narrow  for  its  expatiation,  and  it  looks  abroad  to 
the  nature  without  for  its  types  and  its  exponents, 
and  summons  the  universal  elements  as  its  witnesses 
and  its  avengers.  The  manner  in  which  the 
wounded  heart  gradually  loses  the  power,  while  it 
retains  the  habit,  of  self- reference, — in  which  the 
world  within  and  the  world  without  mingle  their 
figures  for  the  smitten  brain, — iu  which  the  imagi- 
native faculty  that  had  enhauced  the  pang  from  the 
first,  gilds  it  afterwards  with  illustrations, — while 
fragments  of  a wisdom  most  profound,  and  snatches 
of  a kindliness  most  affecting,  turn  up,  amid  the 
wreck  of  the  mind,  to  testify  to  the  wealth  of  its 
original  freight, — all  this  constitutes  one  of  the 
grandest  mental  pictures  that  the  page  of  Shakspere 
yields, — and  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Kean  in  a way 
that  for  the  most  part  was  of  the  highest  art,  and 
at  points  attained  to  the  sublime  in  presentment. 
The  growth  of  the  sorrow,  and  the  growth  of  the 
madness  iu  which  it  ends,  are  alike  psychologically 
explained  in  Mr.  Kean’s  acting ; while  ever  and 
anon,  through  an  occasional  break  in  the  mental 
cloud,  he  gives  us  glimpses  into  the  native  gentle- 
ness of  the  spirit  that  had  been  overcast. — The 
nature  of  the  old  man,  too,  has  become  solemnized 
by  its  suffering.  The  grief  which  came  at  first,  iu 
conformity  with  his  owu  quick  instincts,  like  a 
sharp  and  intolerable  sting,  has  sublimed  into  a 
great  and  regal  sorrow,  that  sends  the  injured 
monarch  out  into  the  tempest,  wearing  it  as  his 
tragic  crown.  The  old  whiteheaded  king  talking 
with  the  storm,  not  shrinking  beneath  it, — or  from 
out  the  visible  shadow  on  his  mind  uttering  oracular 
truth, — has  put  on  the  air  and  aspect  of  a prophet. 
The  transitions,  too,  from  the  wilful  passion  that 
nourished  itself,  to  the  mental  helplessness  that 
played  with  straws,  were  most  finely  marked.  So 
were  the  partial  re-awakenings  from  this  epilepsy  of 
the  mind, — and  the  limit  shown  to  the  re-awakening. 
We  are  made  to  see  quite  clearly,  that  no  after- 
sunshine coidd  ever  again  have  lighted  all  the 
corners  of  that  clouded  heart. — If  we  were  to  hint 
objections,  where  we  have  so  much  for  which  we 
are  thankful,  we  would  warn  Mr.  Kean  against  the 
resort  to  emphasis  of  another  kind  than  that  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded, — emphasis  in  small 
matters,  where  it  is  not  worth  while, — over-elabo- 
ration of  minute  points,  which  his  detractors  will 
be  sure  to  produce  against  him  and  his  system. 

A few  words  are  all  that  we  can  afford  to  bestow 
on  Mr.  Kean’s  Shylock, — and,  fortunately,  a few 
words  are  sufficient.  We  have  already  shown,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  play  that  includes  this 
part  is  put  on  the  stage,  throws  the  particular  Jew 
of  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  action  into 
strongly  prominent  relief, — and  of  this  prominence 
Mr.  Kean  marks  all  the  poiuts.  If  we  had  more 
space  for  expatiation  than  we  have,  we  would  yet 
refuse  to  follow  the  critics  into  the  search  after 
motives  for  the  character  of  Shakspere’s  Venetian 
Jew  more  subtle  and  recondite  than  the  few  and 
simple  ones  wdiicb,  to  our  reading,  are  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  Shakspere’s  own  text.  The  enmity  of 
race,  intensified  by  the  enmity  of  commercial 
rivalry, — the  first  embittered  by  Antonio’s  scorn, 
and  the  last  by  his  active  and  personal  opposition, — 
are  general  motive  enough.  The  two  enmities  in 
question,  be  it  remembered,  are  passions  in  the 
breast  of  a medimval  Jew,  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  birth.  The  enmity  of  race  is  in  him  the  child 
of  centuries  of  exile  and  persecution, — and  the 
thirst  after  gold,  which  begets  the  other  enmity, 
is  the  only  outlet  permitted  to  a heart  which  in  all 
things  else  is  shut  up  in  the  distant  Jerusalem.  Add 
to  this,  a strong  idiosyncracy,  which  none  of  Shak- 
spere’s great  characters  want,  working  below  the 


surface  to  give  subtlety  to  the  malice,  but  surging 
up  with  the  occasion  to  give  energy  to  the  revenge, 
— and  we  have  the  sufficient  constituents,  general  and 
individual,  of  a character  which  Shakspere  has  so 
modelled  with  his  master-hand  as  actually  to  take 
away  their  air  of  improbability  from  the  st  range  form 
and  nature  of  the  legendary  action.  To  say,  that 
Mr.  Kean  interprets  Shakspere.  clearly,  and  reads 
him  emphatically, — letting  all  these  springs  of 
motive  appear  in  their  order,  and  powerfully  ex- 
hibiting the  jets  of  passion  which  they  throw  up, 
is  to  say  that  he  is  here  master  of  his  art.  Perhaps 
in  no  Shakspere  reading  of  his  has  he  marked  this 
mastery  more  clearly,  save  only  in  his  Hamlet, — 
where,  the  motive  being  more  complex  and  obscure, 
and  the  reading  more  subtle  and  speculative,  a finer 
apprehension  is  implied,  though  not  a higher  his- 
trionic power. 

The  finished  manner  iu  which  the  by-play  of  this 
great  drama  is  conducted  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre, 
adds  powerfully  to  the  effect  of  the  illusion.  Of 
the  numerous  figures  with  which  Mr.  Kean  fills  his 
stage,  none  are  dummies.  In  the  Hall  of  Senators, 
for  instance,  the  stage  audience,  in  all  their  various 
groups,  are  visibly  swayed,  as  they  would  be  in  real 
life,  by  the  emotions  that  follow  the  fluctuating 
issue, — while  Mrs.  Kean,  standing,  as  the  disguised 
Portia,  in  the  centre  of  a hall  strikingly  arranged 
both  as  picture  and  for  dramatic  effect,  conducts, 
with  admirable  elocution  and  fine  solemn  emphasis, 
the  magnificent  moral  argument,  and  the  sharp  legal 
one,  on  which  the  catastrophe  hangs. — But  Mrs. 
Kean’s  contributions  to  the  perfection  of  this  re- 
presentation are  of  many  kinds.  The  romance  of 
the  drama  belonging  to  the  tale  of  Portia  and  the 
caskets,  which  relieves  and  beautifies  the  darker 
portious  of  the  piece,  while  it  is  so  skilfully  con- 
nected with  them  by  the  trial  scene, — and  the 
comedy  scenes  to  which  it  leads,  bringing  the  yet 
lighter  mood  of  laughter  into  the  earnestness  of  the 
romance, — each,  in  their  turn  and  kind,  develop  a 
separate  stage  grace  in  this  accomplished  performer. 
All  the  various  interests  of  the  piece,  in  some  shape 
r time,  meet  at  Belmont, — and  Mrs.  Kean,  iu  her 
easy  mastery,  meets  each  with  the  mood  that  befits 
it. — It  would  be  unjust,  in  this  enumeration  of  the 
points  of  the  play,  to  overlook  a very  fine  thing 
done  by  Mr.  Ryder,  as  Bassanio.  We  allude  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  read,  at  Portia’s  request,  the 
letter  wherein  Antonio  announces  the  perilous  pre- 
dicament in  which  he  stands.  The  thing  was  a 
novelty,  so  far  as  we  know, — and  made  a separate 
point  of  its  own. — In  a word,  never  before,  on  the 
stage,  were  all  the  many  Shakspere  meanings  that 
crowd  this  marvellous  play  so  clearly  made  out 
and,  we  repeat,  Mr.  Kean  has  contrived  to  exhibit 
this  last  production  of  his  Shakspere  series  as  the 
crowning  triumph  of  that  series,  and  ot  his  system. 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  eight  years  since  Mr.  Kean 
assumed,  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  that  manage- 
ment of  which  the  coming  season  is  to  see  the  close. 
The  first  part  of  that  management  was  distinguished, 
our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten,  by  an  honour- 
able attempt  on  his  part  to  restore  to  the  stage  the 
legitimate  drama  through  the  original  works  of  its 
modern  cultivators.  If  the  public  refused  to  follow 
on  the  path  by  which  then  he  led,  the  fault  must 
lie  at  any  other  door  rather  than  Mr.  Kean’s. — 
True  to  the  mission  which  he  had  undertaken,  he 
then  determined  to  fight  the  battle  of  legitimacy  by 
means  of  its  highest  expression  ; and,  that  he  might 
do  so  with  effect  in  a sophisticated  time,  he  appealed 
iu  its  cause  to  the  other  and  more  popular  tastes  of 
the  day.  The  means  were,  these  great  illustrated 
Shakspere  revivals: — the  result  has  been,  the  re- 
awakening of  a Shakspere  taste  in  the  play-going 
public.  Out  of  this  renewed  allegiance  to  the  legiti- 
mate Muse,  let  the  modern  playwright  make  his 
profit,  if  he  have  the  genius. — To  Mr.  Kean  himself 
the  gain  has  been  great.  Contrary  to  the  manner  of 
his  craft,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  worship,  he 
had  the  courage  to  sacrifice,  as  we  have  heretofore 
remarked,  a portion  of  his  own  prominence.  His 
reward  is,  that  what  he  gave  up  in  its  meaner, 
comes  back  to  him  iu  its  nobler,  form.  He  retires 
from  his  management  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  in- 
comparably the  greatest  actor  of  his  later  time,— 
and  leaves  to  the  traditions  of  his  Art,  besides  his 
name  as  a great  actor,  his  name  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  most  striking  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  modern  English  stage. 
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OBITUARY. 


RICHARD  FORD,  ESQ. 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  feel  assured,  have  shared 
our  deep  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  ou  the  first  of 
last  month,  of  this  gentleman,  whose  name  has  been 
for  many  years  associated  with  the  world  of  Art  in 
the  metropolis.  We  abridge,  from  the  columns  of 
the  Times,  the  following  biographical  notice. 

Mr.  Ford  was  born  in  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea, 
in  1796:  his  father.  Sir  Richard  Ford,  descended 
from  an  ancient  Sussex  family,  was  for  a long  time 
chief  police  magistrate  of  London,  and  in  the  year 
1789,  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  East 
j Griustcad.  Richard,  his  eldest  son,  was  educated 
' at  Winchester,  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  yet  without 
1 any  intention  of  following  the  law  as  a profession. 

“The  prospects  of  hereditary  affluence  enabled  him  to 
| indulge  iu  foreign  travel,  which  extended  over 
several  years  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  He 
began  very  early  to  develop  his  taste  for  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  choice  library 
and  his  rich  collection  of  drawings  and  engravings. 
In  1830,  he  visited  Spain,  where  he  passed  several 
years,  wintering  in  the  south,  and  spending  the 
summer  in  rambles  over  the  provinces  of  the  Pen- 
insula— lands,  at  that  time,  rarely  trodden  by  the 
tourist.  A long  residence  in  the  Alhambra  of 
Granada,  and  his  winters  at  Seville,  enabled  him  to 
digest  the  information  acquired  during  his  wander- 
ings, and  fixed  the  direction  of  those  studies  which 
were  to  employ  his  future  leisure  and  adorn  the 
literature  of  this  country.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, after  an  absence  of  about  three  years,  he 
settled  in  Devonshire,  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter, 

I where  he  built  himself  a charming  residence,  and 
I surrounded  it  with  gardens  and  terraces,  which  he 
adorned  with  graceful  Moorish  buildings,  and 
planted  with  pines  and  cypresses  from  historic 
groves  by  the  Xenil  and  Guadalquiver.”  Mr.  Ford 
now  became  a tolerably  regular  contributor  to  the 
Quarterly  Review,  the  subjects  engaging  his  pen 
being  generally  those  which  related  to  the  life, 
j literature,  and  Art  of  Spain.  In  1837,  hd  published 
a small  work,  or  rather  a long  pamphlet,  full  of 
powerful  argument,  entitled  “ An  Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Unchangeable  Character  of  a Spanish  War.” 
A year  or  two  afterwards  he  went  to  Italy, 

I passing  the  winter  of  1839-40  at  Rome,  where  he 
j added  largely  to  his  Art-treasures,  especially  to  his 
; cabinet  of  majolica;  the  greater  part  of  the  latter 
collection  was  subsequently  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie 
and  Manson ; some  of  these  gems  found  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Bernal. 

At  the  request  of  his  friend  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albe- 
marle Street,  Mr.  Ford  undertook  the  task  of 
writing  the  “ Ilaud-book  for  .Spain,”  a work  of  very 
considerable  literary  labour:  it  was  published  in 
two  volumes,  in  1845,  and  most  deservedly  met 
with  a hearty  welcome  : the  first  edition,  of  two 
thousand  copies,  was  sold  within  the  year,  though 
the  price,  thirty  shillings,  was  considerable : the 
Times  says  truly,  that  it  “ has  taken  its  place  among 
the  best  books  of  travel,  humour,  and  history,  social, 
literary,  political,  and  artistic,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.” A second  edition,  greatly  abridged,  and 
published  in  one  volume,  appeared  in  1847;  this 
also  had  a large  sale  : and  another  edition,  as  the 
first,  in  two  volumes,  was  brought  out  in  1855. 
This  was  Mr.  Ford’s  greatest  literary  work ; but 
the  various  articles  written  by  him  for  periodical 
| publications,  would,  if  collected  together,  swell  into 
a voluminous  and  most  valuable  book. 

“In  the  Fine  Arts  his  knowledge,  his  skill,  and 
his  judgment  were  remarkable.  Had  he  not  been 
an  eminent  writer,  he  might  have  achieved  success 
as  a painter.  His  portfolios  were  stored  with  ad- 
mirable sketches  of  Spain  and  Italy;  and  these 
portfolios  were  always  at  the  service  of  his  literary 
and  artistic  friends.  From  his  sketches  were  made 
some  of  the  beautiful  drawings  by  Mr.  D.  Roberts, 
so  popular  in  the  ‘Landscape  Annuals’  of  other 
days.  His  3keteh-books  have  contributed  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  many  various  works,  from  Lockhart’s 
‘ Spanish  Ballads,’  to  the  Illustrated  News.  He 
was  not  only  familiar  with  the  masters  of  literature 
and  Art,  with  Homer,  Shakspere,  and  Cervantes, 
with  Raffaelle  and  Velasquez,  but  he  was  at  home  in 
all  the  minor  mysteries  of  connoisseurship.”  The 


fine  collection  he  formed  of  etchings  and  drawings, 
by  Parmegiano,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Ilis  mansions  at  Heavitree  and  in  Park  Street  con- 
tain numerous  fine  pictures,  especially  of  the 
Spanish  school,  besides  about  sixty  examples  of 
Richard  Wilson’s  pencil,  inherited  from  Mr.  Ford’s 
mother,  daughter  of  .Air.  Booth,  one  of  AVilsou’s 
chief  patrons.  His  library  is  rich  in  literary  and 
illustrated  works  ; peculiarly  so  in  the  literature  of 
Spain. 

On  the  appointment  of  the  “ Royal  Commission  ” 
with  reference  to  the  National  Gallery,  in  1S5G-7, 
he  was  nominated,  with  his  own  consent,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his 
name,  before  the  commission  met,  on  account  of 
impaired  health : yet  till  towards  the  end  of  July 
last,  he  continued  to  mix  in  society,  though  fre- 
quently subject  to  attacks  of  illness.  All  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ford  speak  of  him 
as  a man  whose  tastes  and  accomplishments,  large 
and  generous  sympathies,  genial  nature,  and  un- 
assuming manners,  rendered  his  friendship  an  object 
to  be  coveted,  and  his  society  most  agreeable  and 
instructive. 

Mr.  Ford  was  three  times  married  ; his  first  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Essex ; his 
second,  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Cranstoun  ; and 
his  third,  a sister  of  the  late  Sir  AV.  Molesworth. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Yarmouth. — Some  time  last  year  we  found  occa- 
sion to  advert  to  the  condition  ot  the  Nelson  column 
at  Great  Yarmouth ; our  comments  and  those  of  our 
contemporaries  of  the  press  have  awakened  the  good 
people  of  Norfolk  to  a sense  of  what  is  due  to  their 
monument  of  the  hero : the  work  of  restoration  is 
shortly  to  be  commenced  ; it  will  cost  about  £700, 
we  understand,  of  which  nearly  £500  have  been 
already  subscribed. 

Cambridge,  a great  seat  of  learning,  has  not 
hitherto,  with  all  its  educational  means  and  appli- 
ances, brought  Art  into  its  syllabus  of  instruction, 
either  for  “gown  or  town.”  At  last,  however,  a 
meeting  has  taken  place,  at  which  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  upon,  “That  it  is  desirable  to  esta- 
blish a Cambridge  School  of  Art.”  Of  course  this 
school  is  intended  for  the  townspeople,  and  will  have 
the  assistance  of  the  Government,  like  other  similar 
institutions.  We  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  live  to 
see  a professor  of  Fine  Arts  among  the  university 
dignitaries  : Doctor  of  Painting  or  Sculpture  surely 
sounds  as  euphonious  as  Doctor  of  Music,  though 
not  so  suggestive  of  sweet  notes ; and  why  should 
not  Cambridge  and  Oxford  too  have  professors  and 
members  of  the  former  as  well  as  of  the  latter 
sciences  ? 

Liverpool. — The  statue  of  the  late  Archdeacon 
Brooks,  senior  rector  of  Liverpool,  has  arrived  from 
Rome,  where  it  was  sculptured  by  Mr.  Spence,  to 
whom  the  execution  of  the  work  was  entrusted. 
It  is  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  niches  in  the  large 
concert-room  in  St.  George’s  Hull.  The  funds  for 
the  work  were  supplied  by  public  subscription  in  the 
town  of  Liverpool. 

Leeds. — An  attempt  is  being  made,  with  little 
doubt  of  success,  to  open  a Fine  Arts  gallery  in 
this  town,  and  to  use  for  this  purpose  a portion  of 
the  magnificent  town  hall,  which  has  recently  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Queen  with  such  manifestations 
of  loyalty  and  rejoicing.  At  a meeting  of  the  Town 
Council,  on  the  30th  of  August,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  moved  and  adopted— “ That  the  Council 
receive,  on  behalf  of  the  town,  works  of  Art,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  placed  in  the  Town  Hall ; that 
the  Council  should  make  arrangements  to  preserve 
them  from  injury,  and  allow  them  to  be  seen  by  the 
public  free  of  charge  at  suitable  times ; and  that 
they  should  not  permit  them  to  be  removed  to  any 
other  building  without  the  consent  of  the  donors.” 
The  Council  has  already,  we  understand,  received 
several  offers  of  pictures  for  the  proposed  gallery. 

Wolverhampton. — A meeting  to  inaugurate  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Art  in  this  town,  was  held  at  the  institution 
on  the  2nd  of  last  month,  when  an  address  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  G.  Wallis,  and  another  by  Mr. 
Buckley,  head  master  of  the  school. 

Hexham. — Alterations  and  repairs  are  taking 
place  in  the  venerable  abbey-church  of  Hexham. 
The  Lady  Chapel,  which  has  been  iu  a ruinous  state 
for  some  time,  is  to  be  entirely  removed  ; the  pre- 
sent modern  galleries  are  to  be  cleared  away,  and 
other  changes  made,  that  will  in  some  degree  restore 
the  edifice  in  appearance  and  architectural  character, 
to  what  it  was  many  years  ago. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  FOOT-BATH. 

A.  E.  Plassan,  Painter.  p.  Pelde,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  picture,  10  in.  by  in. 

A VERY  few  years  ago  the  idea  of  an  exhibition,  in 
London,  of  the  works  of  living  foreign  painters 
would  have  been  considered  snch  an  invasion  of  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  our  own  artists,  as  to  justify, 
or  at  least  to  call  forth,  an  expression  of  public  dis- 
approbation, on  the  ground  that  the  craft  of  onr 
countrymen  was  in  danger.  Yet  during  the  last 
four  or  five  seasons  we  have  regularly  had  in  the 
metropolis  an  exhibition  of  French  Art;  we  have 
also  seen  two  of  German  pictures,  and  two  of  Belgian, 
and  all  favourably  received  : still  the  demand  for  the 
productions  of  the  English  school  has  not  diminished, 
nor,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
schools  in  the  least  degree  affected  our  own  style  and 
character.  There  can  scarcely  he  a doubt  that  some 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  our  own  artists  were 
they  to  imitate  the  careful  drawing  and  refinement 
of  manner  which  generally  distinguish  the  works  of 
the  French  painters  in  particular;  yet  we  should 
regret  to  see  the  hold,  vigorous,  and  natural  style 
characteristic  of  the  former,  exchanged,  absolutely, 
for  whatever  excellences  are  possessed  by  the  latter. 

In  these  exhibitions  of  French  paintings,  the 
highest  departments  of  Art  have  invariably  been  but 
feebly  represented:  true,  examples  were  seen  of  the 
works  of  Delaroche,  Ingres,  Ary  Scheffer,  Vernet, 
and  other  magnates  of  the  Paris  Academy;  but, 
with  a few  exceptions  only,  these  examples  were  not 
of  an  order  to  show  the  power  of  the  respective 
artists,  who  appear  to  have  lent  their  names  to  the 
exhibition  rather  than  their  genius:  historical  Art 
has  been  loth  to  cross  the  Channel  which  divides  the 
two  countries,  and  would  not  expose  herself  to  the 
chilling  influences  of  our  English  atmosphere.  The 
pictures  which,  as  a rule,  have  constituted  the 
attraction  and  the  strength  of  the  gallery  iu  Pall 
Mall,  are  small  figure  subjects,  elegant  in  conception 
and  exquisite  iu  execution — boudoir  pictures,  fit 
only  to  hang  in  apartments  whose  owners  “live 
delicately.”  The  artists  who  excel  in  these  produc- 
tions “ are  the  Molieres  and  the  Corneilles  of  their 
school ; there  is  a grace  in  their  conception  which 
renders  them  always  agreeable  objects  of  contempla- 
tion ; we  mix  with  pleasure  in  their  causeries  and 
coteries,  because  their  reunions  are  in  the  best  taste 
of  the  dramatic  masters  whom  they  follow.”  This 
class  of  painters  has  appeared  again  within  the  last 
few  years  ; they  may  he  considered  as  disciples  or 
followers — though  at  a long  interval  of  time— of 
that  to  which  belonged  the  old  Dutch  artists,  Ter- 
burg,  Metzu,  Mieris,  and  Gerard  Douw;  but  the 
taste  and  refinement  of  the  French  artists  far  eclipse 
these  qualities  in  the  works  of  their  foreign  prede- 
cessors, an  advantage  gained  by  the  superior  grace 
and  elegance  of  the  models  from  which  they  work, 
and  from  the  condition  of  society  that  characterises 
the  two  countries  respectively,  and  the  periods  in 
which  the  painters  lived : Art  of  this  kind  is  but 
the  reflected  image  of  the  customs  and  manuers  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  has  its  existence. 

Autoinc  Emile  Plassan,  the  painter  of  “The Foot- 
bath,” holds  a conspicuous  position  among  these 
French  artists:  he  is  a native  of  Bordeaux,  and,  in 
1852,  gained  a medal  from  the  Academie  ties  Beaux 
Arts  for  genre  painting.  Since  the  establishment 
in  London  of  the  “French  Exhibition,”  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  he  has  been  a regular  contributor 
to  the  gallery,  usually  sending  three  or  four  little 
“ boudoir  pictures,”  such  as  that  here  engraved ; the 
titles  of  a few  of  these  will  show  the  class  of  sub- 
jects to  which  he  devotes  his  pencil : — “ The  Con- 
cert ;”  “Lady  and  Lap-dog;”  “A  Young  Girl 
purchasing  Fruit;”  “The  First  Whisper  of  Love;” 
“The  Message,”  &c.  &c.  “The  Foot-bath”  was 
exhibited  in  1854:  like  the  other  works  of  this 
artist,  it  is  almost  a marvel  of  delicate  manipulation 
and  high  finish ; the  composition  is  very  elegant, 
though  the  lady  shows  some  small  degree  of  affected- 
ness in  her  attitude  and  action  ; this,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a venial  offence  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  is  placed.  Her  fille-de- 
chambre  is  as  graceful  a representation  as  the 
mistress.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  is  perfect. 

It  is  in  the  collection  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
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those  pupils  who  were  studying  for  higher  branches  of  Art,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  to  successful  competitors:  young  “Wilkie  gained,  in  1803,  the  ten- 
guinea  premium  for  the  best  painting,  the  subject,  “ Calisto  in  the  Bath  of 
Diana;”  it  was  sold  after  his  death  for  £48  6j.  In  1804  he  left  the  academy 
and  returned  home  ; but  before  his  departure  he  had  made  the  sketches  for  his 
picture  of  the  “ Village  Politicians.”  While  at  home  he  painted  the  first  of 
those  works  by  which  he  earned  his  great  reputation,  “ Pitlessie  Pair,”  a 
commission  from  a Scottish  laird,  Kinnear  of  Kinloch ; it  contains  about  one 

• The  numerous  engravings  from  the  works  of  Wilkie  amply  justify  these  remarks; 
the  most  extensive  and  popular  series  is  that  published  by  Messrs.  Virtue,  under  the  title 
of  “The  Wilkie  Gallery.” 


hundred  and  forty  figures,  mostly  portraits,  many  of  which  he  sketched,  it  is 
said,  at  church,  as  he  had  no  other  way  of  procuring  them;  he  received  from 
his  patron  the  sum  of  £25  for  this  picture,  lie  painted  also  at  this  time 
several  portraits,  both  large  and  small,  and  also  the  “ Village  Recruit,”  which 
he  brought  with  him  to  London,  where  he  arrived  in  1805. 

Unfriended  and  unknown  in  the  great  metropolis,  he  was  compelled,  as 
' many  other  clever  young  artists  have  too  often  been,  to  the  readiest  and  most 
simple  means  of  disposing  of  his  productions:  the  “Village  Recruit”  was 
| exhibited  for  sale  in  the  wiudow  of  a frame-maker  at  Charing  Cross,  where  it 
j soon  found  a purchaser  at  the  price  of  £6.  Other  pictures  were  disposed  of 
through  the  same  agency,  and  by  these  and  other  means  he  was  enabled 
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ome  time  about  the  year  1792,  a "wee  sunny- 
yj f haired  bairn”  was  one  of  a number  of  hoys  at 
(5B-T school  iii  an  obscure  village  in  Scotland.  "I  mind 
j him  weel,”  said  one,  many  years  after,  who  knew 
* the  child  at  that  period  of  his  life,  “ and  I mind 

his  brithers  too  ; but  lie  was  a quieter  and  kindlier 
lad  than  his  elder  brithers,  and  liked  better  to 
iC,  . Oy  •' ; uMi  stand  aud  look  at  his  companions  iu  their  games 

yU  m than  j°in  m play.  I think  I see  him  now 

P standing  smiling,  with  his  hands  in  his  pouches. 
- Ay,  but  lie  liked  best  to  lie  a grovfe  on  the 

f ground,  wi’  his  slate  and  pencil,  making  queer 

' drawings.”  Such  were  the  earliest  indications  of  a love  of  Art  in 

I;/  j'  one  destined  to  occupy  a prominent  niche  in  the  temple  dedicated 
1 to  British  painters,  and  to  obtain  a celebrity  superior,  perhaps,  to 

> that  of  any  ancient  or  modern  artist — so  far,  that  is,  as  the  world 

at  large  has  been  able,  individually,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
1 respective  productions  of  the  various  great  painters  of  Europe. 
The  "wee  sunny-haired  bairn,”  as  his  schoolfellows  called  him, 
was  David  Wilkie,  whose  works  have  penetrated  and  found  a home  where  the 
honoured  name  of  RafFaelle  has  never  been  heard;*  the  admirers  of  the  latter 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds  ; of  the  former  by  thousands,  or  tens  ol  thousands  : 
— so  opposite  are  the  conditions  on  which  popularity  rests ; for  who  would 
think  of  classing  these  two  together?  yet  each  is  great  iu  himself. 

Biographies  of  distinguished  men  are  frequently  written,  and  re-written,  till 
the  subject  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  exhausted.  Allan  Cunningham  has  done  this 
for  his  friend  aud  fellow-countryman,  Wilkie ; to  Cunningham's  volumes, 
therefore,  we  must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  know  the  details  of 
a history  of  which  we  can  only  offer  an  outline. 

David  Wilkie  was  horn  November  18,  1785,  at  the  little  village  of  Cult, 
near  Cupar,  Eifeshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  the  minister — a good  and 


1 devout  man,  whose  spiritual  teachings  “pointed  to  heaven,”  while  his  life  and 
i conduct  “ led  the  way.”  We  have  shown  that  at  a very  early  age  the  boy  who 
i was  then  at  school  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Pitlessie,  exhibited  an  ardent 
| love  of  Art : his  models  were  sometimes  his  schoolfellows,  and  his  st  udio  was  the 
I schoolroom;  on  other  occasions  he  made— unknown,  of  course,  to  his  excellent 
I father — the  church  his  studio,  and  some  of  the  most  striking  figures  of  the 

I congregation,  intent  oil  the  minister’s  sermon,  his  models.  Ilis  gatherings 
were  universal,  his  school  everywhere,  and  his  studies  indifferently  the  men 
I and  things  around  him ; and  even  in  the  absence  of  fitting  subjects  he  studied 
from  himself. 

Young  David  made  hut  little  progress  in  hook  learning  under  the  worthy 
I dominie  of  Pitlessie,  so  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  removed  to  the  grammar- 
j school  of  Kettle,  but  here  also  his  preceptor  was  unable  to  keep  him  assi- 
i duously  to  his  tasks : drawing  was  the  only  work  iu  which  he  felt  the 
: slightest  interest,  and,  after  remaining  eighteen  months  at  Kettle,  his  father 
, look  him  away,  and  consented  to  allow  the  boy,  though  most  unwillingly,  to 
follow  his  own  course  ; the  good  minister  was  unable  to  see  that  a respectable 
livelihood  could  he  gained  by  the  pursuit  of  Art  as  a profession.  Iu  1779 
Wilkie  left  home  for  Edinburgh,  taking  with  him  some  drawings  and  a letter 
of  introduction  from  the  Earl  of  Leven  to  Mr.  Thompson,  then  secretary  of 
the  “ Trustees  Academy  ;”  this  gentleman,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
specimens  the  young  artist  placed  before  him,  and  at  first  refused  to  admit 
the  applicant  to*  the  institution,  hut  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Earl  of  Leven 
he  at  length  consented.  At  this  time  the  school  was  under  the  direction  of 
John  Graham,  from  whose  instructions  Wilkie  profited  during  four  years : 
among  his  fellow-students  were  the  late  Sir  W.  Allan,  Alexander  Fraser,  who 
is  also  dead,  and  Mr.  John  Burnet,  the  eminent  engraver,  who  has  often 
narrated  to  the  writer  anecdotes  of  Wilkie.  Mr.  Burnet  says  of  him,  with 
reference  to  this  early  period, — “ In  that  sort  of  drawing  in  which  taste  and 
knowledge  are  united,  he  was  far  behind  others  who,  without  a tithe  of  his 
talent,  stood  in  the  same  class.  Though  behind  iu  skill,  he,  however,  sur- 
passed, and  that  from  the  first,  all  his  companions  in  comprehending  the 
character  of  whatever  he  was  set  to  draw.”  And  Allan  has  recorded  that  the 
progress  made  by  Wilkie  when  at  Edinburgh  “ was  marvellous.  Everything 
he  attempted  indicated  a knowledge  far  beyond  his  years ; and  he  soon  took 
up  that  position  in  Art  which  he  maintained  to  the  last.  He  was  always  on 
the  look  out  for  character ; he  frequented  trystes,  fairs,  and  market-places.” 
The  “ Trustees  School”  was  not  an  institution  for  education  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  but  was  rather  a school  of  design  for  manufacturing  purposes ; but 
the  head-master  was  accustomed  to  propose  themes  or  subjects  for  painting  to 
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to  maintain  himself  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Royal  Academy,  into  the 
schools  of  which  he  obtained  admission  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London. 
Wilkie’s  first  patron  here  was  the  late  William  Stodart,  the  well-known 
piano-forte  manufacturer  : and,  singularly  enough,  Tomkinson,  another  musical- 
instrument  maker,  was  one  of  Etty’s  earliest  patrons,  as  we  wrote  in  the 
biography  of  the  artist  two  or  three  months  ago.  Stodart,  who  had  married  a 
lady  ot  the  name  of  Wilkie,  but  not,  as  we  believe,  a relative  of  the  young 
artist,  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait,  gave  him  a commission  to  paint  two  pictures 
for  him,  and  introduced  him  to  a valuable  connection,  which  produced  several 
sitters.  Among  those  to  whom  Wilkie  had  been  introduced  by  Stodart,  was 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who,  when  he  saw  the  sketch  of  the  “ Village  Politi- 
cians,” requested  that  a picture  might  be  painted  from  it.  The  artist  demanded 
£15  as  the  price  of  the  work,  to  which  the  earl  only  replied,  “Consult  your 
friends  about  this.”  The  picture  was  finished,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1806,  where  it  excited  such  universal  admiration  that  Wilkie  was 
advised  not  to  part  with  it  for  less  than  30  guineas.  Thi3  sum  he  demanded 
ol  the  earl,  who  paid  it  under  protest ; but  the  painter  pleaded  his  lordship’s 
advice  in  justification  of  his  request:  he  had  been  offered  £100  for  it  by  two 
other  persons  respectively.  This  picture,  which  had  its  origin,  it  is  said,  in 
the  “ ale  caup  commentators,”  introduced  by  Macneil  in  his  ballad  of  “ Will 


and  Jean,  ’ excited  no  little  curiosity  among  the  connoisseurs  of  the  metropolis 
and  some  animadversion  among  the  artists,  and  especially  the  Academicians : 
! Northcote  designated  it  the  “pauper  style,”  aud  Fuseli,  meeting  young  Wilkie, 
! who  was  then  only  in  his  twenty-first  year,  said  to  him,— “ Young  man,  that 
is  a dangerous  work.  That  picture  will  either  prove  the  most  happy  or  the 
i most  fortunate  work  of  your  life it  turned  out  to  be  the  latter,  and  deter- 
| mined  the  artist’s  future  destiny.  “Every  painter  of  eminence”— thus  we 
j wrote  soon  after  his  death — “ has  had  in  early  life  a progressive  period — a 
| time  when  improvement  was  obvious  in  every  successive  work — the  works  of 
| such  time  being  feeble  in  comparison  with  those  of  matured  experience;  but 
Wilkie  had  no  period  of  this  kind — he  never  was  a promising  young  artist,  but 
came  at  once  before  the  public  a master,  and  an  originator  of  a style.”  It  is 
possible  that  Wilkie,  while  in  Edinburgh,  may  have  seen  pictures  by  some  of 
the  Dutch  painters,  as  Teniers,  Ostade,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  which 
may  have  fixed  his  purpose,  though  they  never  could  have  created  it;  his 
peculiarity  was  innate,  as  his  first  childish  attempts  at  drawing  testify:  neither 
was  he  in  any  degree  a copyist  of  those  Dutch  artists ; in  colour,  in  character, 
and  in  feeliug,  his  pictures  arc  truly  original.  People  who  call  Wilkie  the 
“ Teniers  of  the  English  school,”  as  we  have  heard  some  speak  of  him,  show 
their  ignorance  of  the  merits  and  qualities  that  appertain  to  each.  A few 


years  after  he  had  come  up  to  London,  namely,  in  1814,  Wilkie  went  over  to 
Paris,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Haydon,  aud  in  a journal  of  his  visit  he 
makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  pictures  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
schools  which  are  contained  in  the  Louvre  : — “ I was  particularly  struck  with 
those  of  Ostade  and  Terburg,  the  latter  of  whom  has  risen  greatly  in  my 
estimation  from  what  I have  seen  here.  lie  possessed  a most  perfect  style 
of  colouring,  and  represents  his  objects  with  a manner  of  handliug  the  most 
beautiful  and  least  artificial  of  any  I ever  saw.  I observed  to  day  that  a 
number  of  pictures  that  did  not  strike  at  first,  began  to  gain  upon  me 
exceedingly.  The  Ostades  and  the  Rembrandts  improve  greatly  ; the  Tenierses, 
and  others  in  that  style,  rather  lose.”  It  is  quite  evident  from  these  observa- 
tions that  Wilkie  never  had  an  idea  of  being  an  imitator  of  Teniers. 

The  “ Village  Politicians  ” was  followed  by  the  “ Blind  Fiddler,”  painted 
for  Sir  George  Beaumont  in  1806,  was  exhibited  in  1807,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  British  gems  in  our  National  Gallery.  Sir  George  was  not  only  one 
of  Wilkie’s  earliest  patrons,  but  proved  to  him  a true  friend  aud  judicious 
counsellor  till  death  separated  them.  Many  of  his  letters,  published  in  Cun- 
ningham’s Life  of  Wilkie,  contain  much  excellent  advice,  which  young  artists 
of  any  time,  and  especially  of  such  a period  as  our  own,  would  do  wisely  to 
study  and  accept.  “Alfred  ix  the  Neatherd’s  Cottage,”  engraved'  on 


the  preceding  page,  was  also  painted  in  1806.  The  “Rent  Day,”  engraved 
on  this  page*  was  painted  for  the  late  Earl  of  Mulgrave  in  1807,  for  the 
sum  of  300  guineas.  After  the  death  of  his  lordship,  the  picture  was,  with 
others,  offered  for  sale  at  Christie  and  Manson’s,  but  was  bought  in  by  the 
earl’s  family  at  the  price  of  750  guineas.  “ The  Card  Players,”  painted  for 
the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  1808,  and  for  which  the  artist  received  50 
guineas,  was  sold  by  the  Duchess  at  a subsequent  period  to  Mr.  Bredel  for 
500  guineas.  We  mention  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  insig- 
nificant sums  Wilkie  received  for  many  of  his  best  pictures,  compared  with  the 
prices  that  artists  now  ask  and  receive  for  their  works. 

In  1809,  Wilkie  was  elected  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  : he  was  then 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  only  exhibited  four  seasons.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  chosen  Academician.  We  doubt  much  if  the  annals  of  the 
Academy  could  produce  a parallel  case  of  honours  so  early,  yet  so  worthily, 
won.  In  May,  1812,  he  opened  an  exhibition  of  all  his  pictures,  twenty-nine 
in  number,  including  sketches,  from  which  he  expected  to  derive  considerable 
profit  ; but  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition  exceeded  the  receipts  to  some 
amount,  so  that  though  it  added  to  his  reputation  it  impoverished  his  purse. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  in  our  allotted  space,  to  enumerate  all  the  pictures  he 
painted  of  those  subjects  upon  which  his  fame  will  ever  most  firmly  rest. 
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A fewr  of  the  more  popular  we  can  only  point  out  : — “ Blindman’s  Buff, 
painted  in  1813,  for  the  Prince  Regent ; “ Distraining  for  Rent,”  in  1814,  for 
the  Directors  of  the  British  Institution;  the  “Breakfast,”  iu  181 G,  for  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford;  the  “Penny  Wedding,”  in  1818,  for  the  Prince  Regent; 
in  1820,  the  “ Reading  of  the  Will,”  for  the  then  King  of  Bavaria,  from  whom 
the  artist  received  450  guineas  a3  its  price:  after  the  death  of  the  monarch,  it 
was  purchased  by  his  successor,  Louis  I.,  at  the  sum  of  1000  guineas;  it  is 
now  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Schlcissheim.  In  1821,  he  completed  the  “ Chelsea 
Pensioners,”  commenced,  in  1817,  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

From  1806  down  to  the  year  1825,  with  hut  one  or  two  exceptions,  Wilkie 
contributed  annually  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Academy,  then  held  in  Somerset 
House  ; but,  after  the  appearance  of  the  “Chelsea  Pensioners,”  very  little  was 
seen  worthy  of  the  honourable  name  attached  to  his  works.  He  not  only 
changed  his  subjects,  but  he  changed  his  style  of  execution  also.  In  his  own 
peculiar  manner  he  was  without  a rival ; in  that  he  adopted,  after  the  year 
1817  or  1818,  lie  had  many  superiors.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  these 
works  was  the  " Entrance  of  George  IV.  into  Holyrood,”  a picture  of  which 
our  opinion  was  expressed  when  the  engraving  from  it  appeared  in  the  Art- 
Journal,  among  the  “Royal  Pictures.”  On  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn, 
in  1803,  Wilkie  was  appointed  “ Limner  to  the  King  in  Scotland.” 

The  death  of  his  mother  and  of  ouc  of  his  brothers,  iu  1824,  were  terrible 
losses  to  the  artist,  whose  own  health  was  at  this  period  iu  a very  declining 


state ; it  was  deemed  advisable  that  he  should  abstain  from  severe  labours, 
and  seek  the  benefits  of  change  of  air  and  scene.  Accompanied  by  a friend 
and  a relative,  he  set  out,  in  the  summer  of  1825,  for  Paris  ; thence  proceeded 
through  Switzerland  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  eight  months.  He  then 
visited  many  of  the  chief  places  iu  Germany  where  galleries  of  Art  exist,  aud 
returned  to  Italy  for  another  season.  During  this  second  visit  to  Italy  his 
health  began  to  revive,  and  he  painted  three  pictures  at  Rome.  From  Italy  he 
went  through  the  south  of  France  ; entered  Spain  in  October,  1827,  and 
travelled  to  Madrid,  where  he  painted  the  “ Spanish  Council  of  War  ” and  the 
“ Maid  of  Saragossa,”  and  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  the 
following  year.  In  1836,  he  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood  from  the 
hand  of  William  IV. 

But  we  must  now  approach  the  last  scenes  in  the  life  of  this  inimitable  and 
great  artist.  In  the  autumn  of  1840  he  set  out,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Wood- 
burn,  upon  a tour  to  the  East.  The  causes  that  led  him  to  undertake  the 
journey  have  been  variously  stated,  but  without  any  definite  result.  What  they 
were  is  now  of  little  moment ; we  only  know  that  he  left  England  never  to 
return  to  it  again.  Having  reached  Constantinople,  and  painted  a portrait  of 
the  young  Sultan,  Wilkie  and  his  friend  left  the  city,  and  proceeded,  about  the 
middle  of  January,  1811,  to  Smyrna,  arid  thence  to  Jerusalem,  which  place  they 
left  again,  April  17,  on  their  route  to  Alexandria.  He  had  not  beeu  very  well 
for  the  preceding  three  months,  and  at  Alexandria  he  complained  of  illness; 
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still  he  was  not  prevented  from  commencing  a portrait  of  Mehemct  Ali,  Writing,  when  in  Spain,  to  a friend,  he  says,  with  reference  to  this  new  style, 
who  desired  to  have  one  from  his  pencil.  On  the  21st  of  May,  he  embarked  | “ I have  now,  from  the  study  of  the  old  masters,  adopted  a bolder,  and,  I think, 
on  board  the  Oriental  steamer  for  England  ; arrived  at  Malta  on  the  26th,  more  effective  style,  and  one  result  is  rapidity.  ’ I he  Spanish  and  Dutch 
where  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  but  not  so  severely  as  to  excite  uneasiness  in  i masters  seem  to  have  been  his  types  rather  than  the  Italian,  tor,  although  he 
the  minds  of  his  friends  and  fellow-passengers.  However,  the  vessel  had  talked  of  his  imitations  of  Correggio,  his  colouring  and  effect  are  more  after 
scarcely  left  the  harbour  when  unfavourable  symptoms  were  manifested;  aud,  j the  manner  of  Velasquez  aud  Rembrandt.  “Though  a whole  storm  of  criti- 
notwithstaudiug  the  efforts  made  by  the  medical  attendants,  he  expired  on  the  cism  was  poured  upon  his  new  pictures,”  writes  his  biographer,  Cunningham, 
1st  of  June,  off  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  his  mortal  I “ and  his  change  of  style,  Wilkie  endured  it  all  with  astonishing  composure : 
remains  were  committed  to  the  deep,  to  mingle  with  its  ever-restless  waters  j he  had  made  up  his  mind  in  the  matter;  lie  felt  that  if  he  continued  to  work 

till  the  sea  is  commanded  to  “give  up  its  dead.”  | in  his  usual  laborious  style  of  detail  and  finish,  lie  would  never  achieve  indc- 

There  are  very  few  of  the  multitudinous  admirers  of  Wilkie  who  do  not  j pendence,  nor  add  another  sprig  of  laurel  to  his  wreath ; so  he  resolved  on 
greatly  lament  the  change  iu  his  style  produced  by  his  long  residence  on  the  j fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  iu  spite  of  the  warnings  of  friends  aud  the 
continent.  Had  we  known  nothing  but  his  later  works,  we  might  not  have  ; admonitions  of  crilics.”  We  entertain  a very  strong  opinion,  shared  too,  we 

“loved  them  less”  for  their  own  merits;  but,  if  weighed  in  the  balance  with  j believe,  by  nine-tenths  of  the  painter’s  admirers,  that  the  leaves  which  were 

those  that  preceded  them,  they  must  be  pronounced  “ wanting.”  Yet  in  truth  first  plucked  for  his  wreath  will  long  outlive  those  of  a later  date, 
the  pictures  of  the  two  periods  ought  not  to  be  placed  iu  comparison  : com-  j The  high  rank  which  Wilkie  attained  in  his  profession;  the  respect  in  which 
parisons  can  only'  properly  be  made  between  things  that  are  more  or  less  alike,  j he  was  held  as  a man,  and  so  truly  merited  ; his  upright  mind  ; his  straight- 
and  Wilkie’s  two  styles  are  as  dissimilar  as  if  they  were  the  productions  of  j forward  honesty;  his  modest,  yet  moral  courage;  his  enduring  friendships; 
two  different  heads  aud  hands.  The  principal  characteristics  of  his  latter  ■ his  patient  and  determined  study  ; his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful ; his  honour 
works  are  effect  of  colour,  and  chiaroscuro,  which,  with  breadth  aud  facility,  of  the  true, — show  how  deserving  he  was  of  universal  homage,  and  how  talent 
he  appears  to  have  now  considered  the  proper  objects  of  high  Art,  and  an  j and  industry,  when  supported  by  such  character  as  the  son  of  the  Scottish 
advance  beyond  the  truth,  simplicity,  aud  character  of  his  earlier  works,  j clergyman  brought  into  liis  profession,  must  ultimately  triumph. 
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TOMBS  OF  ENGLISH  AHT1STS. 

No.  9.— WILLIAM  WOOLLETT. 

English  landscape  has  ever  shone  pre-eminent  in 
Art.  Some  portion  of  the  success  may  he  due  to 
our  insular  situation,  and  even  our  proverbially 
“foggy  clime”  may  aid  in  the  aerial  perspective  so 
charmingly  rendered  by  our  native  artists.  The 
golden  hues  and  ethereal  distances  of  Cnyp  are  our 
only  rivals;  and  this  may  be  legitimately  under- 
stood when  we  remember  how  like  the  climate 
of  Holland  is  to  our  own.  But  engravers  of 
landscape  may  claim  unrivalled  honour  in  their 
branch  of  art : by  no  other  than  those  of  the 
English  school  have  landscapes  been  so  truth- 
fully and  gracefully  rendered  ; nor  can  a more 
successful  plate  be  shown  than  that  noble  ex- 
ample of  British  Art,  the  “ Niobe”  of  Richard 
Wilson,  engraved  by  William  Woollett. 

The  history  of  this  plate,  the  first  great  work 
of  the  kind  executed  by  au  English  artist,  may 
be  best  told  in  the  words  of  Boydell,  who  was 
W’oollelt’s  employer.*  Boydell  was  in  the 
habit  of  trading  for  prints  to  France,  the 
French  printsellers  obliging  him  to  pay  in  cash, 
and  taking  none  of  the  prints  he  published  in 
return.  “ In  the  course  of  one  year,”  says 
he,  “I  imported  numerous  impressions  of 
Vcrnet’s  celebrated  ‘ Storm,’  so  admirably 
engraved  by  Lcrpinierc : upon  Mr.  Woollett’s 
expressing  himself  highly  delighted  with  it,  I 
was  induced,  knowing  his  ability  as  an  eu- 
graver,  to  ask  him  if  he  thought  he  could 
produce  a print  of  the  same  size,  which  I 
could  send  over,  so  that  in  future  I could 
avoid  payment  in  money,  and  prove  to  the 
French  natiou  that  an  Englishman  could  pro- 
duce a print  of  equal  merit : upon  which  lie 
immediately  declared  that  he  should  like  much 
to  try.  At  this  time  the  principal  conversa- 
tion among  artists  was  upon  Mr.  Wilson’s 
grand  picture  of  1 Niobe,’  which  had  just 
arrived  from  Rome.  I therefore  immediately 
applied  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  procured  permission  for  Woollett 
to  engrave  it.”  At  this  time  Boydell  was  anything  , 
but  rich,  and  hired  but  half  a shop  for  the  sale  of  i 
prints ; he  therefore  had  to  deal  prudently,  and  on  ' 
inquiring  from  the  engraver  the  probable  cost  of  the 
plate,  after  some  consideration  he  said  he  thought 
he  could  engrave  it  for  100  guineas.  “ This  sum,” 
says  Boydell,  “ small  as  it  may  now  appear,  was 
to  me  an  unheard-of  price,  being  considerably  more 
than  I had  given  for  any  copper-plate.”  But 
on  reflection  he  bade  him  set  to  work,  and  ad- 
vanced him  sums  of  money, — for  at  this  time 
the  great  engraver  was  in  serious  difficulties, 
struggling  for  a living  with  a wife  and  family 
in  an  upper  room  in  a small  court  in  Castle 
Street,  Leicester  Fields.  Nearly  the  whole 
sum  contracted  for  was  drawn  and  spent  be- 
fore the  plate  was  half  finished,  aud  Boydell 
advanced  another  £25.  He  saw  the  engraver’s 
ability,  his  earnest  labour,  his  poor  home  ; but 
he  was  also  a struggling  pi  intseller,  and  he  felt 
they  were  both  getting  beyond  their  depth. 

He  therefore  came  to  an  understanding  with 
Woollett  for  another  final  £25  ; the  plate  was 
finished,  and  the  print  published  for  five  shil- 
lings. “ It  succeeded,”  Boydell  said,  “ so 
much  beyond  my  expectations,  that  I imme- 
diately employed  Mr.  Woollett  upon  another 
engraving  from  another  picture  by  Wilson  ; and 
I am  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  had  I 
continued  publishing  subjects  of  this  descrip- 
tion, my  fortune  would  have  increased  ten- 
fold.” 

Woollett’s  fame  was  now  well  established, 
and  so  was  the  fortune  of  Boydell,  who  ultimately 
became  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  inscription  on 
his  tomb  records — “ As  a printscller  he  caused  such 
productions  to  become  a source  of  commercial 
benefit  to  his  country,  and  of  such  profit  to  himself 
as  to  enable  him  to  afford  unexampled  encourage- 
ment to  the  English  school  of  historic  painting.” 
Woollett  afterwards  engraved  Wilson’s  “ Plucton,” 

* The  venerable  alderman  related  the  tale  to  J.  T. 
Smith,  who  published  it  in  the  appendix  to  liis  Life  of 
Nollekens. 


“ Celadon  and  Amelia,”  “ Ceyx  and  Alcyone,”  and 
other  fine  works,  which  justify  Smith’s  encomium, 
who  says, — “ The  palm  for  landscape  engraving 
; must  be  given  to  Woollett,  whose  birth  was  humble, 
and  his  life  most  honourably  enviable.”  And  he 
elsewhere  adds: — “Our  three  most  eminent  en- 
gravers have  never  been  equalled  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  though  William  Woollett’s  master,  Tinney, 
was  so  insignificant  an  artist,  that  Strutt,  in  his 
Biographical  Dictionary,  lias  not  thought  proper  to 
J give  the  least  account  of  him  ; Sir  Robert  Strange’s 
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tutor  was  Cooper,  an  obscure  eugraver  in  Scotland ; 
aud  William  Sharp  was  originally  an  engraver  of  j 
the  letters  upon  pewter-pot9,  dog-collars,  door-  j 
plates,  visiting-cards,  &c. ; and  he  assm-ed  me  that  j 
the  only  difference  he  ever  had  with  William  Byrne,  [ 
the  landscape  engraver,  was  respecting  the  quantity 
of  door-plates  they  had  engraved, — Sharp  insisting 
upon  his  claim  to  the  greatest  number  by  some  hun- 
dreds.” What  would  a modern  engraver  say  to  this  ? | 


Woollett  resided  for  many  years  in  the  house  No. 
11,  Green  Street,  Leicester  Square.  It  is  the  first 
house  from  the  corner  one  in  Castle  Street.  Both 
have  undergone  alterations  since  our  sketch  was 
taken,  and  Woollett’s  house  is  now  a curiosity  shop. 
It  is  traditionally  said  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
firing  a cannon  from  the  roof  of  this  house  when- 
ever he  comphtcd  an  important  engraving.  The 
last  engraving  he  worked  upon  was  “ The  Landing 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,”  after  the  picture  by 
Benjamin  West,  P.R.A.  His  death  prevented  the 


completion  of  the  plate,  but  his  equally  eminent 
successor,  William  Sharp,  finished  the  work  as  we 
I “ow1.,s,®e  lt-  Wool le It  is  described  by  Smith  as 
a little  man he  died  at  the  somewhat  early  age 
! ot  mty.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchvard  at  Old 
bt.  iancras,  where  a plain  tombstone  marks  the 
spot,  uiion  which  is  sculptured  the  following  inscrip- 
tion “William  Woollett,  Engraver  to  His  Majesty, 

, was  born  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  upon  the  16th  of 
■ August,  1735.  He  died  on  the  23rd,  and  was  in- 
i terred  in  this  place  on  the  2Slh  day  of  May,  1785. 
Elizabeth  Woollett,  widow  of  the  above,  died 
December  15,  1819.  Aged  73  years.”  Iu 
this  crowded  place  of  sepulture  the  tomb  is 
not  easy  to  find,  without  due  direction.  It 
stands  beside  the  chancel,  on  the  north  side, 
ibe  graveyard  is  thick  with  monuments,  and 
has  always  been  a favourite  place  of  interment 
with  Catholics,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  one 
of  the  oldest  religious  foundations  iu  Middle- 
sex ; as  well  as  from  the  tradition  that  it  was 
the  last  in  which  mass  was  celebrated  in  Eng- 
land. Woollett  is  not  the  only  name  connected 
with  the  Arts  in  this  place.  Raveuet,  the  en- 
graver, Scheemakers,  the  sculptor,  and  Samuel 
Cooper,  the  celebrated  miniature  painter,  are 
all  buried  here. 

Some  admirers  of  the  eminent  engraver, 
wishing  to  see  a more  important  memorial  to 
his  memory  than  this  at  St.  Pancras,  sub- 
scribed for  a public  monument,  and  placed  it 
rather  strangely  in  the  west  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  was  executed  by  Banks, 
the  Royal  Academician,  and  is  inscribed  simply 
with  the  date  of  Woollctt’s  birth  and  death, 
and  the  epithet  “ Incisor  Excellcntissimus  ” 
beneath  the  bust.  A more  ambitious  labour 
is  below : it  is  an  attempt  at  allegory,  for- 
tunately explained  in  plain  English,  and  re- 
presents “ the  genius  of  Engraving  handing 
down  to  posterity  the  works  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  whilst  Fame  is 
distributing  them  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.”  It  is  a glorious  example  of  the  “art 
ot  sinking  in  poetry.”  Woollett  is  at  work 
engraving  from  a picture  before  him,  but  he  is  sur- 
rounded with  so  many  nudities  on  all  sides,  that  he 
is  lost  in  the  crowd  of  “ allegoricals.”  The  sculptor 
appears  to  have  had  his  misgivings  as  to  its  being 
understood  by  the  ordinary  spectator,  and  lias 
luckily  left  a key  to  the  whole  in  our  vernacular ; 
the  Latin  term,  which  tells  of  his  ability,  would  do 
as  well  for  an  eminent  surgeon.  The  whole  thing 
is  a ludicrous  mistake.  The  rude  gravestone  of 
St.  Pancras  is  a more  sensible  work  : the  one  is 
a simple  record,  the  other  a pretentious  failure. 

Woollett’s  earnest  and  laborious  life  passed 
quietly  in  his  own  workroom.  Engravers  have 
less  of  “incident”  in  their  career  than  any 
other  class  of  artists.  Few  persons  know  the 
continuous  labour,  sometimes  of  a most  weari- 
some and  monotonous  kind,  that  must  be  un- 
sparingly given  for  months  together  to  a large 
copper-plate  in  its  preliminary  stages.  Human 
patience,  in  its  supreme  perfection,  is  necessary 
for  the  task.  The  amateur  who  glories  over 
the  exquisite  prints  iu  his  portfolio,  scarcely 
thinks  of  the  wearisome  application  of  years 
necessary  to  complete  his  valued  gems.  Less 
healthy  than  prison-labour,  the  engraver  pro- 
secutes his  art,  “ cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confin’d,” 
in  his  studio,  aud  pores  over  his  plate,  until 
health,  and  sometimes  eyesight,  is  a total 
wreck.  His  crown  is  often  one  of  martyrdom. 
The  Arts  exact  their  victims  as  well  as  other 
professions.  Woollett  lost  one-third  of  the  life 
allotted  to  man.  If  the  connoisseur  thought 
of  the  artist  as  well  as  of  the  artist’s  work, 
and  gave  one  glance  at  the  events  of  his  career, 
he  would  discover  the  sunshine  that  delights  him 
in  the  picture,  was  often  produced  amid  the  clouds 
and  darkness  of  a chequered  life. 

The  two  plates  by  Woollett  which  have  received 
the  highest  commendation  of  foreign  amateurs,  are 
“ The  Death  of  General  Wolfe,”  and  “ The  Battle 
of  La  Hogue,”  from  the  pictures  by  Benjamin 
West:  these  works  have  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  eugraver.  His  best  portraits  are  those  of 
George  III.,  after  Ramsay,  and  of  Rubens,  after 
Van  Dyck.  F.  W.  Faikholt. 
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THE  STEREOSCOPE  AND  ITS 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

MR.  G.  C.  COOKE'S  STEREOSCOPE,  MR.  CLAUDET’S 

STEREOMONOSCOPE,  AND  M.  D' ALMEIDA'S 
NEW  STEREOSCOPIC  APPARATUS. 

It  would  be  a psychological  inquiry  of  much  in- 
terest, to  ascertain  the  principles  by  which  we 
are  led  to  receive  pleasurable  impressions  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  productions  of  the 
mimetic  arts.  Proui  the  earliest  childhood,  up 
to  the  very  evening  of  life,  we  delight  in  repre- 
sentations of  nature.  This  feeling  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  class— it  is  not  a peculiarity 
of  any  favoured  nation ; the  peasant  and  the 
peer,  the  highly  cultivated  and  the  unci- 
vilized man,  enjoys,  each  in  his  own  way, 
copies  of  those  things  with  which  he  has  been 
familiar.  This  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind  is 
manifest  in  every  human  being,  but  it  varies 
greatly  in  its  character,  and  yet  more  widely  in 
its  degree,  according  to  the  education  of  the 
individual — according,  indeed,  to  the  circum- 
stances by  which  he  has  been  surrounded. 

The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  stereo- 
scope— especially  that  form  of  the  instrument 
which  we  owe  to  Sir  David  Brewster— is  a 
forcible  illustration  of  this.  We  look  upon  a 
photographic  picture  of— it  may  be— an  avenue 
of  trees,  or  a chasm  in  an  Alpine  country,  and  we 
express  pleasure  at  the  perfection  of  the  detail 
and  general  beauty  of  the  picture : we  place 
either  of  those  pictures  in  the  stereoscope, 
and  our  expressions  of  pleasure  are  exalted 
into  bursts  of  delight.  The  distance,  the  sha- 
dows, the  visible  hollows,  the  truth — the  almost 
more  than  truth— of  the  solid  picture  which  we 
see,  appears  to  give  us  a new  pleasure.  We  are 
charmed  with  a work  of  Art  presented  to  us  on 
a plain  surface  ; but  if,  by  the  trick  of  Art,  we 
are  led  to  imagine  that  we  look  upon  a figure 
of  three  dimensions,  our  pleasure  is  increased. 
How  often  have  we  heard  the  exclamation, 
“ The  figure  seems  to  stand  out  of  the  picture !” 
and  this  has  been,  by  the  uneducated  admirer, 
regarded  as  the  very  perfection  of  artistic  effort. 
Realizing  this,  as  we  do,  in  the  highest  degree, 
in  a good  stereoscope,  with  a truly.  executed 
stereoscopic  picture ; it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  little  instrument — which  originated  in  re- 
searches for  an  explanation  into  the  phenomena 
of  single  vision  with  a pair  of  eyes — should 
have  become  so  suddenly  popular,  and  so  long 
retained  its  popularity. 

That  constant  attempts  should  be  made  to 
add  to  the  facilities  of  our  enjoyment  in  the 
use  of  the  stereoscope,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
We  have  stereoscopes  produced  for  a shilling, 
which,  to  some  extent,  have  brought  the  plea- 
sures of  them  home  to  the  poor ; and  we  have 
these  instruments  fitted  with  all  the  appliances 
and  ornamentation  which  give  it  a place  amidst 
the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy.  Tastes  of  every 
order  are  catered  to — very  bad  taste,  indeed, 
in. many  cases; — and  the  production  of  these 
instruments  and  pictures  has  generated  for 
hundreds  of  hands  new  forms  of  industry.  We 
have  described  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
Art-Journal  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  stereo- 
scope ; we  have  endeavoured  to  render  clear 
the  principles  upon  which  the  stereoscopic 
effects  depend;  aud  we  have  already  referred 
to  some  of  the  modifications  which  have  been 
more  recently  introduced.  Our  attention  has 
lately  been  called  to  a new  form  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  George 
Colleton  Cooke,  and  is  manufactured  by  Ne- 
gretti  and  Zambra,  of  Cornhill,  who  have  in 
many  ways  been  valuable  contributors  to  the 
art.  Several  of  their  admirable  publications 
we  shall  ere  long  bring  under  review. 

This  instrument  possesses  advantages  over 
every  modification  which  we  have  yet  exa- 


mined. The  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Cooke 
are  several,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  render 
them  as  intelligible  as  possible  to  our  readers. 
Ordinarily,  the  stereoscopic  lenses  are  placed  in 
cylindrical  tubes,  without  any  arrangement  by 
which  the  eyes  are  left  to  view  the  picture 
undisturbed  by  the  lateral  rays  which  naturally 
fall  upon  them.  Mr.  Cooke  applies  to  his 
stereoscope  conical  or  pyramidal,  or  trumpet - 
mouthed  tubes  for  the  eye-pieces,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  woodcut ; by  this  arrange- 
ment the  eyes  arc  protected,  the  field  of 


view  is  increased,  and  larger  lenses  than  usual 
can  be  employed : therefore,  less  in  impedi- 
ment or  obstruction  than  heretofore  is  offered 
to  the  rays  emanating  from  the  picture,  and 
the  eye  of  the  observer  is  enabled  to  range 
more  freely  over  the  field  of  view.  One 
difficulty  has  constantly  presented  itself  in 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  lenticular  stereoscope. 
Whatever  may  be  the  conditions  of  vision, 
whether  the  observer  had  “long  or  short 
sight,”  the  same  lenses  were  used,  and  fre- 
quently the  pictures  were  very  imperfectly 
seen;  and  we  are  convinced  that  in  many  cases 
the  stereoscopic  effect  was  never  seen  at  all — 
imagination,  to  some  extent,  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  eyes  or  the  instrument. 

In  the  new  form  of  stereoscope  we  have  the 
adaptation  to  the  eve-pieces  of  additional  move- 
able  lenses,  adapted  to  different  kinds  of  sight, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  observer  in 
viewing  the  pictures.  These  lenses  are  either 
meniscus,  concave,  plano-convex,  or  double- 
convex,  as  may  be  required;  and  they  are  adapted 
to  the  instrument  in  such  a manner  that  they 
are  moved  into  and  out  of  use  by  means  of 
small  levers  projecting  through  the  sides  of  the 
box,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  If  thought 
desirable,  these  lenses  may  be  coloured,  or 
coloured  glass  may  be  similarly  adapted  to 
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the  instrument,  so  as  to  throw  any  particular 
tint  or  colour  over  the  picture  when  viewing 
the  same.  By  this  arrangement  the  snowy 
appearances  of  some  photographs  are  removed, 
aud  many  charming  effects  may  be  produced 
— the  golden  glow  of  a meridian  or  of  a 
tropical  sun,  may  be  cast  over  the  landscape, 
the  roseate  tints  of  a summer  evening  may 
be  imitated,  or  we  may  look  upon  the  grey 
valleys  and  the  purple  hills  of  the  gloaming  of 
the  autumn.  Beyond  this,  such  au  arrangement 
presents  to  the  philosopher  the  means  of  study- 
ing some  of  the  laws  of  natural  coloration  in 
a manner— as  it  appears  to  us— far  more  satis- 
factorily than  with  the  coloured  spectacles  of 
Wollaston  or  Herschel.  These  lenses  or 
glasses,  in  Mr.  Cooke’s  st  ereoscope,  may  either 
be  placed  immediately  below  the  eye-pieces,  as 
would  be  most  desirable  for  persons  having 
short  or  defective  sight,  or  they  may  be  placed 
about  half  way  between  the  picture  and  the  eye- 
pieces, as  wrould  be  best  if  it  be  desired  to 
magnify  the  picture.  If  magnifying  lenses  of 
short  focal  distance  are  employed,  aud  placed 
immediately  under  the  ordinary  lenses,  then 
the  picture  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye, 
for  which  purpose,  a shelf  or  ledge,  upon  which 
the  picture  is  placed,  is  adapted  to  the  inside  of 
the  instrument.  This  arrangement  is  shown  at 
the  opening  nearest  the  eye-pieces.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  the  adaptation,  immediately  above 
the  space  occupied  by  the  picture,  of  a double 
“passe-partout”  or  frame,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  uniformity  of  size  in  the  pictures,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  any  light  from  being  reflected 
from  their  margin  and  coufusing  the  eye. 

The  arrangements  which  have  been  described 
open  for  the  stereoscope  a new  epoch : the  in- 
strument is  rendered  effective  for  every  pair  of 
eyes,  and  all  the  adjustments  are  of  the  most 
simple  kind,  so  that  any  person  can  at  once  rea- 
dily obtain  the  conditions  best  suited  to  his  cir- 
cumstances of  vision.  The  screen,  or  as  t he 
inventor  calls  it,  the  “ passe-partout,”  is  a very 
ingenious  and  a most  important  introduction. 


With  it  in  the  stereoscope  you  look  absolutely 
into  a dark  chamber,  and  see,  in  all  the  beauty 
of  light  and  shadow,  the  picture  you  desire  to 
see,  and  that  alone, — there  is  no  intrusion  of 
pieces  of  lateral  images  upon  the  stereoscopic 
one.  The  power  of  magnifying  the  picture  is 
another  improvement ; and  looking  at  the  or- 
dinary picture,  and  at  it  when  magnified,  the 
difference  is  such  as  can  scarcely  be  understood 
unless  it  is  seen.  In  one  case  we  looked  upon 
a champagne  country,  beautiful  in  all  the  effects 
of  distance,  but  bounded  by  a band  of  indis- 
tinct hills ; in  the  other,  every  tree  put  forth 
additional  clusters  of  leaves,  and  the  remote 
lulls  wrere  developed  in  all  their  characteristic 
details.  In  one  example  a temple  of  Thebes 
was  seen,  and  we  were  pleased  with  the  truth- 
ful representation  of  ancient  Egypt ; while  in 
the  other  we  realized — which  we  had  never  done 
before— the  colossal  grandeur  of  those  temples 
which  were  designed  as  emblems  of  eternal 
power,  and  to  subdue  the  minds  of  the  wor- 
shippers by  the  awful  vastness  of  their  sculp- 
tured columns.  Hieroglyphics,  which  were  but 
dimly  seen  in  the  smaller  pictures,  came  forth 
distinctly  in  the  larger  one,  and  it  required 
but  small  effort  of  the  imagination  to  feel  that 
you  looked  upon  the  actual  ruin  of  a fane  in 
which  a Pharaoh  had  prayed  to  the  mighty  and 
mysterious  Isis.  Eor  portraits,  there  is  in  this 
instrument  a novelty,— instead  of  looking  on  a 
miniature  of  our  friends,  there  they  are,  in  size 
and  in  solidity,  before  us. 

After  a most  careful  examination  of  all  the 
conditions  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  stereoscope,  we  are 
bound  to  state  that  it  is  by  far  the  greatest 
improvement  which  has  been  made  in  this  most 
interesting  instrument. 

Mr.  Claudet  and  M.  D’Almeida  have  been 
working  in  another  direction.  With  the  ordinary 
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form  of  stereoscope,  but  oue  person  at  a time 
can  view  the  picture.  They  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  render  it  visible  to  many.  Mr. 
Claudet’s  ideas  are  best  communicated  in  his 
own  words : — 

“ I found  that  the  images  produced  sepa- 
rately by  the  various  points  of  the  whole  aper- 
ture of  an  object-glass  are  visible  only  when 
the  refracted  rays  are  falling  on  the  ground 
glass  of  the  camera-obscura  in  a line  nearly 
coinciding  with  the  optic  axes,  so  that  when 
both  eyes  arc  equally  distant  from  the  centre 
of  the  ground  glass,  each  eye  perceives  only 
the  image  refracted  in  an  oljlique  direction  on 
that  surface  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
object-glass.  Consequently  each  side  of  an 
object-glass,  in  proportion  to  its  aperture,  giving 
a different  perspective  of  a solid  placed  before 
it,  the  result  is  an  illusion  of  relief  as  conspi- 
cuous as  when  looking  natui’ally  at  the  objects 
themselves.  From  the  consideration  of  these 
singular  facts,  unnoticed  before,  I was  led  to 
think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  construct  a 
new  stereoscope  in  which,  looking  with  both 
eyes  at  once  on  a ground  glass  at  the  point  of 
coalescence  of  the  two  images  of  a stereoscopic 
slide,  each  refracted  by  a separate  lens,  we  could 
see  it  on  that  surface  in  the  same  relief  which 
is  produced  by  the  common  stereoscope.” 

The  Stereomonoscope  is,  in  fact,  a camera- 
obscura  supplied  with  two  lenses,  each  mounted 
on  a sliding  frame,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
them,  according  to  the  focal  distance,  the  hori- 
zontal separation  necessary  for  producing  on 
the  ground  glass  the  coalescence  of  the  images 
of  the  two  sides  of  a slide  placed  before  the 
camera.  The  slide  being  cut  in  two  parts,  the 
two  images  can  also,  moving  in  a groove,  be 
separated  in  a horizontal  direction,  until  they 
are  sufficiently  apart  to  be  refracted  on  the 
ground  glass  by  the  two  lenses  in  the  most 
oblique  direction  consistent  with  the  production 
of  a well-defined  image ; for  it  is  to  the  in- 
creased degree  of  obliquity  of  the  refracted  rays 
in  falling  on  the  ground  glass  that  is  due  the 
more  effective  extinction,  or  evanescence,  of 
the  image  for  the  eye,  whose  axis  consequently 
deviates  in  a greater  degree  from  the  line  of 
refraction. 

M.  D’Almeida  proposes  to  obtain  such  a 
disposition  as  shall  render  the  stereoscopic 
images  visible  at  the  distance  of  many  feet,  and 
that  the  illusion  of  relief  shall  be  perceived 
from  different  points  of  the  apartment  in  which 
the  experiment  may  be  tried.  By  means  of  a 
lens  lie  projects  upon  a screen  the  image  of 
two  ordinary  stereoscopic  pictures.  The  pro- 
jected images  are  brought  together,  but  they 
are  not  superposed  line  upon  fine — this  is  im- 
possible, for  the  pictures  are  not  identical. 
The  two  images  form  upon  the  screen  a con- 
tusion ( enchevetrement ) of  lines : it  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  that  one  image  only  should 
be  offered  to  each  eye.  To  effect  this,  M.  D’Al- 
meida  places  in  the  path  of  the  rays  two 
coloured  glasses,  the  colours  employed  being 
complimentary— thus  one  is  a green  glass,  anJ 
the  other  is  a red  one.  By  this  means  the  pro- 
jected images  on  the  screen  are  rendered,  one 
green  and  the  other  red.  If  we  then  place  be- 
fore the  eyes  coloured  glasses  of  the  same  tint, 
parallel  to  these,  the  green  image  is  shown 
only  to  the  eye  covered  with  a green  glass,  and 
the  red  image  to  the  eye  covered  with  the  red 
glass,  and  thus  stereoscopic  relief  is  obtained. 

Motion  has  been  employed  by  M.  D’Almeida 
to  produce  the  same  result,  with  uncoloured 
images.  A similar  arrangement  of  the  lens  and 
pictures  to  the  preceding  is  adopted,  except 
that  a perforated  card  is  placed  before  each 
stereoscopic  picture,  and  these  cards  can  be 
made  to  revolve  with  rapidity, — this  motion 
being  produced  by  an  electro-magnetic  appa- 
ratus,— the  picture  falling  on  the  screen  only 
when  the  light  passes  through  the  perforation : 


a similar  arrangement  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
observer,  moved,  indeed,  by  the  same  apparatus 
at  the  same  rate.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  perforations  are  so  adjusted  that  the  tico 
images  do  not  tall  on  the  screen  ut  exactly  the 
same  time.  TVitli  great  rapidity,  first  one  and 
then  the  other  picture  becomes  visible ; and 
when  the  motion  is  sufficiently  rapid,  the  indi- 
vidual placed  behind  the  second  system  of  per- 
forated cards  sees  the  picture  with  all  the  effects 
of  stereoscopic  relief. 

We  have  no  doubt  but,  from  the  suggestions 
furnished  by  these  very  ingenious  arrangements, 
we  shall  in  a short  time  be  called  on  to  view 
stereoscopic  exhibitions.  It.  Hunt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Art-Journal.” 

THE  OBELISK  AS  A FEATURE  OF  BRITISH  ART. 
Sir,— At  the  last  meeting  but  one  of  the  Architects’ 
Institute,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  read  a most  inter- 
esting paper  on  Obelisks,  especially  alluding  to  those 
re-erected  in  Rome;  and  in  its  course  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  adoption  of  the  obelisk  in  Britain,  as 
one  form  of  monumental  record.  The  subject  caused 
so  much  interest,  that  the  discussion  was  continued 
on  the  following  meeting ; at  the  commencement  of 
which  a communication  on  the  subject  from  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  was  read,  which  is  quoted  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Art- Journal ; and  to  some 
points  of  which  I should  be  glad  of  a little  space  in 
your  columns  to  advert. 

Sir  Gardner  says, — “ But  it  may  be  asked  what 
idea  we  associate  with  an  obelisk,  and  what  is  our 
plea  for  adopting  it  as  a monument  ? We  have  no 
Iceling,  no  association  connected  with  an  obelisk. 
The  Egyptians  had  a reason  for  its  invention  and 
employment.” 

Now,  to  start  in  /inline,  a pyramid  is  a scarped 
small  mountain,  and  an  obelisk  i3  a splinter  of 
rock  fashioned  on  four  sides;  and  it  is  possible 
that  both  these  were  originally  images  or  emblems 
adopted  from  hill-worship.  However  this  may  be, 
as  regards  our  use  of  the  obelisk,  we  have  its  pro- 
totype in  many  places  around  our  own  isles,  among 
which,  the  “ Needles,”  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are 
perhaps  the  best  known,  although  by  no  means  the 
most  perfect  examples.  Such  natural  forms  in  many 
places,  approaching  very  near  to  the  obelisks  in  shape, 
are  to  be  found  indeed  in  many  places  iu  the  world, 
and  I believe  that  very  nearly,  if  not  the  exact 
prototype,  iu  small,  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  is  to  be 
found  among  the  natural  crystals.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, of  all  forms  adopted  by  Art,  the  obelisk  is  the 
one  that  is  thus  the  most  common  heritage  of 
man.  This  is  one  plea  for  adopting  the  obelisk  ; and 
two  ideas  we  may  associate  with  the  obelisk  arc, 
those  of  Elegance  and  Endurance.  There  are  obelisks 
yet  standing,  which  we  have  reason  to  suppose, 
have  held  their  position  for  not  less  than  3000 
years,  and  this  forms  another  plea  for  adopting  it  as 
a monumental  record. 

Sir  Garduer  proceeds  to  object  that  the  point  of 
the  “pyramiilion,”  or  angular  summit  of  the 
obelisk,  has  been  deformed  in  some  examples  in 
Rome,  by  the  adjuncts  of  crosses,  rays,  and  various 
other  conceits,  and  that  they  have  been  placed  on 
incongruous  bases.  This  is,  however,  only  an  ob- 
jection applied  to  these  inharmonious  adjuncts,  and 
has  no  just  relation  to  the  employment  of  the  obelisk 
itself,  free  of  these  additious.  As  regards,  indeed,  the 
additions  of  any  finial  to  the  obelisk,  Mr.  Burgess 
expresses  himself  very  clearly  that  he  greatly  objects 
to  it ; iu  which  opinion,  I,  for  one,  beg  thoroughly 
to  join,  as  I conceive  that  any  adjunct  of  this  kind 
injures  the  character  of  the  obelisk,  and  destroys  its 
upwardness.  Also,  as  Sir  Gardner  remarks,  “that 
when  we  have  treated  it  we  have  erred  in  depressing 
the  apex.”  This  again  is  a perfectly  just  observation 
as  regards  defects  in  rendering  the  obelisk,  but  con- 
tains no  argument  against  this  feature  justlv  treated. 

Sir  Garduer  further  says  that  the  Egyptians  “em- 
ployed the  obelisk  as  a contrast  to  the  long  horizontal 
lines  of  the  cornice  of  their  temples ; and  two  obelisks 
were  placed  for  this  purpose  in  front  of  the  towers  of 
their  propylrca  ;” — that  is,  these  were  associated  in  a 
twin  treatment  on  these  occasions  ; but  this,  I appre- 


hend, contains  no  more  argument  against  their.being 
treated  otherwise  on  other  occasions  than  such  as 
would  argue  that  because  the  dome  and  the  spire  are 
occasionally  treated  double,  that  they  should  not  some- 
times be  single  ; or  that  because  some  statues  stand 
in  niches,  that  none  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  their 
places  singly  on  a pedestal. 

I confess,  if  I may  venture  to  say  so,  that  it 
appears  to  me  the  whole  argument  to  which  this 
has  reference,  is  swayed  by  an  arcbmological  feeling 
that  the  obelisk  wholly  belongs  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  we  have  no  right  to  it.  Now  this  is  an 
obstruction  which,  if  it  had  been  entertained  at  the 
time  of  Pericles,  we  should  have  had  no  Parthenon, 
for  the  Parthenon  has  columns  as  well  as  the  temples 
of  Egypt.  It  is  an  obstruction  of  a nature  also 
directly  iu  the  path  of  the  progress  of  Art.  The 
Greeks,  however,  although  I believe  they  did  use 
single  columns,  did  not  adopt  the  obelisk ; if  they 
did  I hold  that  they  would  no  doubt  have  improved 
it,  as  they  did  the  columns  which  they  adopted  from 
those  of  Egypt.  But  as  it  is,  the  Egyptians  seem 
to  have  carried  the  natural  type  of  the  “ splinter  of 
rock  ” but  a short  way  in  Art ; and,  as  far  as  I have 
been  as  yet  able  to  learn,  its  problem  remains  to  this 
day  in  the  unfinished  state  in  which  it  was  left  by 
the  Pharaohs.  Would  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  desire 
to  interpose  his  authority  in  the  path  of  the  working 
out  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  which 
perhaps  remain  to  the  architects  of  the  present  day 
to  solve,  viz.,  the  perfecting  of  this  feature  by  means 
of  a compensatory  curvilinear  treatment,  analogous 
to  that  by  which  the  Greeks  improved  the,  in  some 
degree,  similar  feature  of  the  column?  As,  how- 
ever, by  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  I,  on  two  late  occasions,  en- 
tered pretty  fully  into  my  views  on  this  subject,  I 
may  be  excused  from  further  detailing  them  here. 

As  regards,  however,  in  a general  view,  the  use 
of  the  obelisk,  as  a separate  monumental  record,  I 
would  draw  attention  to  this  point,  that,  although 
in  several  of  the  Egyptian  examples  they  were  directly 
associated  with  buildings,  they  were  never  joined 
to  them,  nor  were  they  ever  features  of  support, 
which  columns  were  and  are;  and  yet  columns  were 
used  separate  and  isolated,  as  I understand,  even  by 
the  Greeks.  A fortiori,  therefore,  obelisks  seem 
more  naturally  appropriate  in  the.  latter  situation. 
Also  obelisks  were  used  as  features  of  record  ; Hiero- 
glyphics beiug  incised  over  their  surface,  they  thus 
became,  as  it  were,  open  books  of  vast  endurance. 
In  the  case  of  the  adoption  of  an  obelistic  monolith 
of  large  size  in  this  country,  in  memory  of  any 
subject  worthy  of  the  reco'rd,  I would  likewise 
suggest  a similar  employment  of  its  whole  surface, 
that  is,  not  iu  hieroglyphics  of  course,  but  iu  in- 
scription in  our  own  language  and  time,  which,  in 
my  belief,  might,  by  proper  treatment,  be  so  incised 
as  to  enrich  the  surfaces  with  an  arrangement  of 
letters  which  would  be  perfectly  legible  even  at  the 
top,  however  high  the  obelisk  might  be. 

My  view  is,  that  the  question  should  be  regarded, 
if  possible,  freed  from  archfeological  trammels  ; that 
we  should  consider  the  types  of  obelistic  form  which 
nature  affords  us  in  our  own  country ; that  ex- 
amples of  the  treatment  of  the  obelisk  by  the 
Egyptians  and  other  nations  (for  its  use,  even  in 
old  limes,  was  not  confined  to  Egypt)  should  of 
course  be  consulted,  and  their  effects,  good  or  insuf- 
ficient, tested;  and  that  improvements  should  be 
thoroughly  tried  and  tested  according  to  the  best 
rules  of  Art,  especially  those  which  have  bequeathed 
to  us  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon : and  further, 
that  in  case  such  a feature  of  record  be  required, 
it  be  a British  obelisk  of  British  granite.  Iu 
regard  to  this  last  point,  I understand  that  our  isles 
will  afford  such  of  dimensions  as  large  as,  or  larger 
than,  any  of  those  which  were  hewn  of  old  time  from 
the  quarries  of  Egypt.  John  Bell. 


ARSENIC  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS. 

Sir, — I must  beg  of  you  to  pardon  the  liberty  I am 
taking,  in  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  one  of 
your  articles  in  the  number  for  this  month.  I refer 
to  that  on  “Arsenic  in  Paper  Hangings,”  signed 
“Robert  Hunt;”  in  which  that  gentleman  has 
alluded  to  my  name  in  a disparaging,  and,  in  what 
appears  to  me,  a somewhat  unfair  manner. 

Mr.  Hunt  says — “ Hr.  Hallejr  states  some  experi- 
ment instituted  by  him  to  determine  the  question 
of  the  volatilization  of  arsenic  from  paper,  but  these 


are  sufficiently  in  error , as  the  following  quotation 
will  prove , to  destroy  his  evidence  as  an  authority  on 
the  subject : — ‘The  air  of  the  room  was  next  carefully 
tested  (by  means  of  sheets  of  paper  soaked  in  a solu- 
tion of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  a very  delicate 
test  of  arsenic),  and  distinct  crystals  of  arsenious 
acid’  were  obtained.”  Mr.  Hunt  adds— “ Now, 
every  chemist  knows  that  the  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver  test  is  the  so-called  Ilume’s  test  for  arsenic, 
and  that  had  arsenic  been  present,  Dr.  Halley  would 
not  have  obtained  crystals  of  arsenious  acid,  which 
are  white,  but  the  yellow  diarsenitc  of  silver.” 
Now,  Bir,  the  above  objections  to  my  statement  can 
be  plausible  only  with  those  unacquainted  with  the 
subject.  In  replying,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  Mr.  Fletcher’s  letter  in  the  columns  of  an  un- 
professional journal,  I did  not  enter  into  every  step 
of  an  analysis  of  a purely  chemical  nature,  but  gave 
tho  result  of  the  experiments,  indicating  the  key, 
however,  to  the  means  employed  for  obtaining  those 
results,  in  order  that  any  other  chemist,  curious  in 
the  matter,  might,  if  he  so  pleased,  repeat  my 
experiments,  of  course  filling  up  the  blanks  left  in 
tho  process — not  for  a moment  conceiving  it  possible 
that  any  person,  with  scientific  pretensions,  could 
construe  my  words  as  Mr.  Hunt  has  done.  The 
obtaining  of  arsenious  acid  crystals  was  a positive 
and  conclusive  result— the  fact— terminating  the 
whole  experiment,  the  commencement  of  which 
was,  the  suspension  in  my  room  of  sheets  of  paper 
soaked  in  the  solution  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver ; 
the  merest  tyro  in  chemistry  is  perfectly  aware  that 
arsenious  acid  crystals  could  not  be  obtained  direct 
in  such  a case. 

But  now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I will  state 
further,  that  my  experiments  were  most  carefully 
performed  and  repeated  ; that,  throughout,  I had 
the  advantage  of  the  kind  and  able  assistance  of 
Mr.  'Williams,  of  New  Cavendish  Street,  W.,  a 
gentleman  professionally  engaged  in  chemical  manu- 
facture on  a wholesale  scale  ; the  tests  used  were 
all  prepared  by  him,  and  ho  most  kindly  undertook 
much  of  the  minutuo  of  the  analyses.  Neither 
Mr.  Williams  nor  myself  expected  the  result  ob- 
tained ; and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiments 
the  test-tubes,  to  the  naked  eye,  gave  no  distinct 
result,  until,  on  being  submitted  to  the  microscope, 
the  unmistakeable  crystals  of  arsenious  acid,  numer- 
ous and  well-defined,  were  evident. 

I can  only  explain  the  failure  of  other  gentlemen 
who  have  tried  the  experiments,  to  which  Mr.  Hunt 
alludes,  by  supposing  either  that  the  process  was 
not  continued  long  enough  to  obtain  a result,  or 
that,  from  the  very  minute  character  of  the  result- 
ing crystals,  they  may  have  been  overlooked— or*t hat 
from  some  papers  the  arsenic  is  more  readily  given 
oft',  in  what  manner  or  form  I am  not  prepared  to 
aftirm  ; but  I have  no  hesitation  in  reasserting  the 
facts  contained  in  my  letter  to  the  Times,  of  the  lltli 
of  January  last,  the  only  statement  I have  made  on 
the  subject.  Alexander  Halley,  M.D. 

7,  Earley  Street,  August  23,  1S58. 

Sin, — I have  read,  with  all  care,  Dr.  Halley’s  letter, 
and  I am  unable  to  put  any  other  construction  upon 
the  passage  quoted  from  his  communication  to  the 
Times  than  that  which  I have  given.  If  Dr.  Halley 
detected  arsenious  acid  on  paper  soalced  in  a solution 
of  the  ammonio  -nitrate  of  silver,  I must  confess  I 
do  not  understand  it.*  Robert  Hunt. 

* Since  the  above  was  written,  the  following:  report  lias 
come  to  hand.  The  new  oflices  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  being  hung  with  the  green  arsenical  papers, 
Mr.  Phillips,  the  chemist  to  the  board,  was  directed  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject.  Mr.  Phillips  has  made  his  report, 
and  from  it  I beg  you  will  allow  me  to  make  the  following 
quotations  “ Ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  is  a test  of  arse- 
nious acid,  but  not  in  the  manner  which  Dr.  Hatley  seems  to 
suppose , as  it  does  not  cause  the  deposition  of  crystals  of  arse- 
nious acid  (which  are  colourless),  but  produces  a bright  yellow 
precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver,  provided  the  amount  of 
ammonia  present  in  the  test  be  very  exactly  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  If  such  bo  not  the  case,  no 
precipitate  is  produced.  These  particulars  are  mentioned, 
because  Dr.  Halley  appears  not  to  havo  resorted  to  any 
other  test,  but  to  have  concluded  merely  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  crystals  formed  on  his  test  paper,  and  without 
analysing  them,  that  they  must  be  those  iu  question."  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Phillips,  after  a scries  of 
careful  experiments,  were  as  follows : — 

“ 1st.  That  even  when  a small  bulk  of  air  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  a considerable  time  in  contact  with  a large  sur- 
face of  arsenical  paper,  and  that,  too,  at  a temperature  of 
SO0  Fahr.,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  arsenical  acid  is  dif- 
fused in  the  air.  Still  less  might  the  air  of  an  ordinary 
room,  which  occupies  a large  space  in  proportion  to  the 
surface  of  tho  walls,  and  which  is  constantly  changed  by 
ventilation,  bo  expected  to  become  contaminated  by  the 
poison. 

“ 2nd.  That  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  gas  do  not 
facilitate  the  liberation  of  arsenious  acid  from  the  surface 
of  green  paper. 

“ 3rd.  That  arsenious  acid  is  not  volatilized  from  the 
surface  of  paper,  except  at  temperatures  too  high  for  human 
endurance.” 


THE  AKT-JOURNAL. 


PICTURE  JOBBERY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Sir, — As  a subscriber  to  the  Art-Journal  from  its 
commencement,  and  one  truly  thankful  to  see  your 
vigorous  and  persevering  efforts  to  expose  and  decry 
all  that  is  false  and  unsound  in  Art,  and  thus  save 
many  <7?<rtsi-patrons  both  their  credit  and  their 
money,  permit  me  to  relate  to  you  the  inglorious 
termination  of  an  “ Art-Union”  scheme  in  the  city 
of  Melbourne. 

Public  attention  was  recently  invited  by  an  attrac- 
tive advertisement  setting  forth  the  merits  of  a won- 
derful “Tintoretto,”  price  £600;  a “ Doust,”  at 
£'200;  a “ Goodall,”  at  £400;  a “Williams,”  at 
£150  ; a “ Blind  Fiddler,”  by  Roberts,  at  £150,  &c., 
in  all,  I believe,  ten  pictures,  whose  value  was  esti- 
mated at  £1600.  The  advertisement  also  contained 
the  names  of  several  influential  gentlemen,  who 
appeared  to  have  lent  themselves  to  the  scheme  un- 
wittingly ; these  were  appointed  as  a committee  of 
management,  and  to  superintend  the  drawing.  There 
were  1600  shares  at  £1  Is.,  (thus  making  the  whole 
1,600  guineas.  These  paintings  were  exhibited,  in 
an  indifferent  light,  in  an  auction  room.  I went  to 
see  them,  and  perceived  at  a glance  the  almost  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  whole  collection.  They  were 
in  gorgeous  frames,  but  the  pictures  were  not  even 
tolerable  copies.  The  “Tintoretto”  (£600!)  was 
execrable.  The  “Goodall”  (his  “Village  Fes- 
tival”) was  a most  miserable  copy.  The  “Blind 
Fiddler,”  said  to  be  by  Roberts,  but  really  about  as 
bad  an  imitation  of  Wilkie’s  picture  as  I ever  saw. 
The  “Doust,”  a marine  subject,  was  below  the 
average  of  furniture  pictures  ; and  there  was  a large 
gaudy  “Fruit-piece,”  and  a Welsh  view  by  “Wil- 
liams,” which,  so  far  as  I could  see  the  picture,  was 
the  only  genuine  painting  of  them  all.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  really  a good  picture.  I think  I may 
safely  say  of  the  whole,  this  last  excepted,  they 
were  not  worth  the  frames  that  enclosed  them. 

After  being  exhibited  for  several  days,  and  regu- 
larly advertised,  a short  letter  appeared  in  the  lead- 
ing journal,  the  Argus,  throwing  some  doubts  on 
the  genuineness  of  these  paintings,  and  signed 
“Sceptic.”  Another  letter  quickly  followed  by 
“ Sceptic  2.”  Then  a relative  of  Goodall’s  wrote, 
to  testify  he  had  seen  his  cousin  at  work  on  the 
original,  and  that  this  was  not  the  picture  he  had 
seen  in  England.  This  was  replied  to  by  a friend 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  “ scheme,”  who  altogether 
evaded  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
“ Goodall,”  and  spoke  largely  of  the  merits  of  the 
other  works.  Then  came  testimonies  to  the  real 
value  of  the  paintings  from  other  gentlemen,  com- 
petent to  give  them  ; among  these,  Mr.  Clarke,  a 
landscape  painter  here  of  considerable  ability.  The 
other  side  attempted  some  replies,  when  the  Argus 
gave  forth  a telling  article  and  a criticism  on  each 
painting,  and  this,  I am  happy  to  say,  has  extin- 
guished the  “ scheme.”  From  to-day’s  Argus  I ex- 
tract the  “dying  speeches,”  which  I send  you. 

My  object  in  forwarding  these  particulars  to  you, 
is,  that  you  may  notice  (either  by  printing  this 
letter,  or  otherwise)  the  failure  of  this  daring  attempt 
to  foist  very  bad  copies  on  the  public  here,  in  order 
that  its  promoters  may  receive  from  the  unsuspect- 
ing no  less  (a  sum  than  one  thousand  six  hundred 
guineas  in  return.  You  may  thua  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  attempts,  and  sc,  indirectly,  en- 
courage the  few  artists  we  have  among  us,  who 
must  have  been  sorely  disquieted  to  see  such  prices 
nftixed  to  vile  works,  while  their  own  meritorious  pro- 
ductions are  passed  by  for  the  supposed  picture  of 
some  famous  name  at  home.  J.  G.  Medland. 

The  Parsonage,  Williamstown,  Victoria, 

July  12,  1858. 

[Wc  received  by  the  same  mail  that  brought  this  letter, 
another  from  a personal  friend  of  our  own,  who  is  an  artist 
resident  at  Melbourne,  giving  us  full  particulars  of  this 
most  nefarious  scheme,  which  we  rejoice  to  know  is  nipped 
in  the  bud.  Happily  our  labours  to  expose  dishonest 
picture-dealing  have  extended  to  other  lands  than  our 
own ; and  although  instances  of  imposition  are  still  seen 
at  home,— the  recent  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  job,  for  ex- 
ample,— both  here  and  elsewhere  there  are  those  able  and 
ready  to  expose  the  cheats. — Ed.  A.-Ji] 


THE  DRAWING  MASTER. 

Sir, — To  draw  with  respectable  accuracy  has  now 
become  an  important  feature  in  several  examina- 
tions required  for  the  public  service ; but  until 
certain  reforms  have  been  set  afoot,  the  drawing- 
master  will  remain,  as  he  has  always  been — the 
obscure  individual,  the  forgotten  one,  the  Pill  Gar- 
lick  of  his  profession  : his  boots  will  still  remain 
cracked,  and  his  coat  and  hat  as  seedy  as  ever;  in 
short,  many  of  them  must  remain  in  the  mire  until 
they  are  helped  out  of  it.  “ But  who  is  to  do  that  ? ” 
inquires  the  public,  and  answer  says,  “ His  own  pro- 
fession.” Most  professions  have  earnestly  sifted  their 


own  members,  especially  in  obliging  them  to  pass 
examinations  of  proficiency;  the  result  of  which  is, 
that  higher  rank  is  obtained,  and  its  sequence — 
better  pay.  It  is  true  that  the  Arts  have  been  con- 
sidered open  professions,  and  more  is  the  pity. 
A man  may  have  a taste  for  Art,  and  none  for  the 
desk  he  was  destined  for ; but  it  ought  not  to  follow 
that  he  is  fit  to  instruct.  And  I beg  to  maintain 
that  if  the  spirits  of  the  profession  had  guided  the 
drawing  master,  he  would  not  only  have  occupied 
his  chair  in  as  dignified  a manner  as  university 
men,  but  he  would  have  received  what  his  due  is — 
a remuneration  equal  to  his  services. 

Now  let  us  inquire  into  the  drawing  master’s 
real  position — what  he  has  to  teach,  and  how  he  is 
paid.  Every  public  school  in  England  has  its 
drawing  master,  but  he  certainly  is  not  in  reality 
“on  the  staff;”  his  name  is  there  to  be  sure,  but 
his  pocket  is  not,  except,  probably,  in  the  very 
wealthy  foundations,  where  “ cash  is  no  object.” 
The  salaries  were  all  distributed,  ages  ago,  to  pro- 
fessors of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to  this  day  the 
drawing-master  pays  himself  by  the  extraction  of  a 
fee  from  every  scholar.  This  is  a gross  and  scan- 
dalous injustice  to  our  public  schools ; they  were 
intended  by  their  noble  founders  to  be  gratuitous, 
but  in  those  days  many  branches  of  learning,  now 
absolutely  necessary,  did  not  exist  in  any  shape, 
and  no  provision  was  ever  made  for  them.  AYe 
may  include  masters  of  foreign  languages,  who, 
although  better  provided  for,  are  still  in  the  same 
rank  with  the  drawing  master.  Now,  most  public 
schools  are  quite  wealthy  enough  to  pay  all  their 
professors ; and  not  only  that,  but  to  support  them 
in  the  same  respectability  ns  any  other  mastc-r. 

In  many  public  schools  drawing  has  been  taught 
in  a remarkably  useless  way ; it  has  been  looked 
upon  only  as  a recreation  to  the  scholars,  something 
for  a wet  half-holiday ; and  in  many  schools  yet, 
drawing  is  not  looked  upon  as  any  branch  of  learn- 
ing, and  is  taught  and  practised  only  in  leisui-e  time 
and  half-holidays;  then  they  copy  lithographs, 
and  call  that  learning  to  draw.  Surely  drawing 
has  a higher  meaning  ; is  there  no  science  in  archi  - 
tecture or  fortification  ? Is  perspective  nothing  ? 
On  the  contrary,  these  three  subjects  alone  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  and  contain  the  real  science  of 
drawing.  The  first  step  required  is  time  to  teach 
drawing, — one  day,  or  at  least  four  hours  in  the 
week,  to  every  boy  in  the  school.  Now  until  this 
point  is  gained,  and  drawing  considered  a3  a branch 
of  public  education,  the  master  will  never  be  pro- 
perly paid,  unless  he  is  paying  himself  by  the  ex- 
traction of  very  high  fees.  Until,  also,  he  has  ob- 
tained a status  by  passing  an  examination,  he  will 
not  stand  in  that  rank  which  he  ought  to  have  ; a 
good  drawing-master  ought  to  be  a good  mathema- 
tician, or  he  can  never  understand  the  above 
subjects  thoroughly ; and  when  some  ordeal  is  esta- 
blished, and  none  employed  unless  they  have  been 
taught  professionally,  so  long  will  the  drawing- 
master  remain  in  his  anomalous  condition. 

I cannot  say  how  this  is  to  be  done ; the  Royal 
Academy  is  the  head  of  the  profession,  but  whether 
their  function  extend  into  the  educational  parts  of 
it  I do  not  know,  or  whether  the  subject  is  too  low 
or  too  high:  it  seems  to  me  worthy  of  attention. 
They  might  find  it  not  an  ignoble  subject  to  endow 
a few  professional  chairs,  with  any  small  amount,  for 
their  deserving  students  ; but  the  examination  and 
discipline  would  have  to  be  special.  The  Law 
Society  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  do  not  consider 
it  infra  dig.  to  look  after  the  members  of  their 
profession ; why  should  not  the  Royal  Academy 
pay  some  attention  to  theirs  ? They  would  gain 
mightily  in  popularity,  and,  I may  add,  in  legiti- 
mate power ; but  the  matter  is  public,  and  any  of 
our  artistic  societies  may  lend  a fostering  hand  to 
it.  Of  one  thing  they  may  be  certain,  the  general 
support  of  the  profession,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
drawing  master. 

I was,  sir,  educated  at  a public  school,  learned 
Art  in  a Royal  Academy,  and  am  a drawing  master 
in  a public  grammar  school,  and  you  have  here 
twenty  years’  experience  slightly  sketched.  If  the 
drawing  master's  position  is  ever  improved  I shall 
not  see  it,  for  I am  too  old  ; but  of  this  I am  con- 
fident, that  if  drawing  is  to  be  made  a part  of 
education,  or  a knowledge  of  Art  given  to  the 
youths  of  the  middle  class,  it  will  do  more  service 
than  all  the  schools  of  design  in  the  w’orld.  To 
appreciate  Art,  you  must  give  a knowledge  of  it ; 
to  give  a knowledge  of  it,  time  must  be  allowed  to 
the  student ; and  that  time  may  very  well  be  spared 
from  the  mass  of  cumbrous  learning  stuffed  into 
our  youth.  Much  that  they  read  is  worthless, 
has  no  practical  use  whatever  ; and  in  most  cases, 
happily  for  them,  the  books  are  closed  when  they 
leave  school,  never  to  be  opened  again. 

R.  V. 

September  14,  1858. 
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WILLIAM  PITT. 


The  annals  of  the  British  empire  present  no  two 
more  illustrious  names  among  our  statesmen  than 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  his  son  William 
Pitt.  Men  differ,  and  always  will  differ,  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  which,  at  the  various  epochs  of 
their  career,  the  father  and  son  pursued ; yet  few  deny 
them  the  merit  of  devoted  patriotism,  great  powers 
of  oratory,  and  the  highest  official  qualifications. 
We  have  in  our  time  two  statesmen,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  and  Lord  Stanley,  whose  career  furnishes  a 
somewhat  parallel  case  to  that  of  Chatham  and 
Pitt— except  in  this  point,  that  Chatham  died  before 
his  son  entered  Parliament ; now  we  have  father  and 
son  occupying  the  highest  posts  in  the  Government. 

William  Pitt,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
was  born  at  Hayes,  near  Bromley,  in  Kent,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1759.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
sent  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  •where  he  pursued 
his  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Prettyman, 
who  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Tomline,  and  be- 
came Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  biographer  of  his 
illustrious  pupil.  After  leaving  Cambridge,  Pitt 
entered  himself  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1780,  intending  to  follow  the  law  as  a 
profession ; but  after  going  the  western  circuit  once 
or  twice,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the 
nomination  borough  of  Appleby,  through  the  interest 
of  the  patron,  Sir  James  Lowther,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Lonsdale.  The  law  courts  were  now  exchanged  for  the 
more  enlarged  arena  of  public  exhibition — the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  first  parlia- 
mentary essay  as  an  orator  is  said  to  have  astonished 
the  members  by  its  eloquence  and  powerful  rea- 
soning : he  at  once  took  his  place  as  a debater  by 
the  side  of  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the  other 
great  statesmen  who  at  that  time  were  the  leaders 
of  the  two  great  senatorial  parties  in  the  lower 
house. 

That  the  genius  of  Pitt  was  equal  to  the  onerous 
duties  devolving  upon  him,  the  history  of  his  admin- 
istration abundantly  testifies : for  nearly  seventeen 
years  he  directed  the  affairs  of  the  state  at  a most 
important  and  critical  period : his  master-mind  suc- 
cessfully combated  his  opponents  at  home,  and 
erected  a barrier  of  opposition  against  English  demo- 
cratic, and  French  revolutionary,  principles : he  was 
literally  “ the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm”  which 
agitated  Europe,  keeping  the  nations  in  continual 
alarm,  and  jeopardizing  the  thrones  of  their  sove- 
reigns. It  has  been  regretted,  by  some  who  have 
written  the  history  of  the  country  during  Pitt’s 
administration,  that  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  not  very  long  before  he  came  into  power, 
should  have  transformed  him  from  a peace-minister 
into  a war-minister ; these  writers  suppose  that  if 
circumstances  had  permitted  him  to  devote  his 
administrative  talents  to  the  internal  economy  of 
England  and  her  colonies,  and  if  his  political  rivals 
had  not  goaded  him  into  opposing  measures  he  had 
once  supported,  neither  the  country  nor  its  depen- 
dencies would  have  been  compelled  to  wait  the 
passing  of  those  beneficial  legislative  enactments 
which  succeeding  ministries  have  carried  forward, 
and  which  we  have  lived  to  see.  It  was  well,  how- 
ever, for  England,  that  she  had  at  the  helm  of  affairs 
one  who  was  able  to  direct  the  vessel  of  the  state 
safely  through  the  most  terrible  years  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tempest  on  the  Continent. 

Pitt  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1806 : liis 
death,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-seven, 
is  attributed  to  the  anxieties  of  mind,  and  the  cease- 
less strain,  upon  a constitution  naturally  not  strong, 
which  he  had  undergone  almost  from  his  youth  : it 
is  also  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  successes 
of  the  French  revolutionary  armies  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1805,  against  the  European  coalition 
which  he  had  formed  to  oppose  them  : the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  fought  December  2,  1S05,  between  the 
French  and  the  Austrio-Russiau  armies,  dissolved 
the  allied  confederacy  for  a time. 

Mr.  Baily’s  statue  of  Pitt  has  recently  been 
placed  among  those  of  other  distinguished  statesmen 
in  the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Commons:  the  figure 
has  a commanding,  but  not  agreeable  presence: 
moreover,  the  costume  of  the  period  is  anything  but 
sculpturesque,  though  it  assists  the  spectator  in 
realising  the  individual. 


SKETCHING  SOCIETIES. 


The  publication,  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  some  time  since,  of 
a set  of  plates  from  drawings  by  “ The  Sketching  So- 
ciety,” has  occasioned  among  amateurs  and  patrons 
some  curiosity  as  to  the  constitution  of  this  society, 
of  which  so  little  is  known  beyond  the  professional 
sphere  of  Art.  In  years  gone  by,  and  at  various 
intervals,  we  remember  to  have  seen  reminiscences 
of  this  society  in  turning  over  some  teeming  folio 
at  the  Graphic,  or  the  Artists’  Conversazione,  or 
elsewhere;  perhaps  when  on  some  special  occasion 
a skctcher  may  have  exhibited  instances  of  his  own 
quality.  But  these  works  are  generally  overlooked 
in  mixed  collections  : of  some  of  them  respectively 
we  have  heard  it  said  by  a discriminating  public, 
that  it  was  “too  rough” — “too  smooth” — “per- 
haps his  earliest  attempt” — “very  hard” — “very 
soft” — “Leslie!  nonsense,  he  never  saw  it” — “by 
Stanfield ! a vile  forgery,”  &c.  And  hence  “ The 
Sketching  Society,”  after  au  existence  of  just  half 
a century,  has  in  nowise  impressed  the  public  mind ; 
because  their  utterances  are  the  “high  jinks”  of 
Art,  for  the  relish  of  which  some  practice  in  the 
same  arena  is  necessary.  When  any  of  these  slight, 
but  characteristic  and  very  masterly  productions  are 
publicly  seen,  it  is  not  generally  known — and  per- 
haps if  it  were  it  would  be  but  little  heeded — 'that 
they  are  the  result  of  a two  hours’  sederunt — a 
brief  discussion  of  some  pleasant  topic — a charade 
limited  to  one  scene,  wherein  each  actor  interprets 
the  proposition  according  to  his  own  fancy.  But 
slight  as  are  these  works,  we  are  struck  at  once — 
as  well  in  recent  essays,  as  in  those  of  antecedent 
periods — by  the  pleasantry  of  Leslie,  the  sentiment 
of  Uwins,  the  satire  of  Chalon — constitutionally  a 
sketcher — the  descriptive  counterpoint  of  Stanfield; 
in  short,  by  these  inalienable  characteristics  of  all 
the  circle  which,  in  the  first  conception  as  in  the 
finished  work,  are  bone  of  their  bone,  spirit  of 
their  spirit.  An  Art-devotee,  for  his  full  and  entire 
gratification,  need  not  have  an  iron  constitution, 
but  he  must  be  a person  of  certain  stamina,  for  he 
must  see  everything,  and  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of 
being  considerably  undone  by  exhibitions  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  We  have  fallen  on  an  epoch  of 
exhibitions  ; when  we  escape  for  a short  time  from 
their  turmoil,  we  arc  either  thinking  on  those  that 
are  past,  or  preparing  for  those  that  are  to  come : 
never  was  human  life  more  purely  and  simply  a 
study  of  colour  and  effect.  But  these  sketches — 
they  are  not  of  a character  appreciable  in  the  glare 
of  what  the  public  know  as  au  " exhibition  :”  they 
may  be  dry  and  learned,  or  they  may  be  extravagantly 
hilarious,  but  they  must  shrink  oppressed  by  the 
impertinent  hues  and  curious  finish  which  an  in- 
exorable public  now  demand  in  works  of  Art ; and 
thus  the  reputation  of  the  society  has  extended  but 
little  beyoud  professional  circles. 

The  idea  of  the  first  sketching  club  of  which  any 
certain  account  is  extant,  originated  with  tlu-ee 
artists,  Francis  Stephens  and  the  two  Chalons,  on 
Twelfth-day,  1808,  for  the  study  of  epic  and 
pastoral  design.  The  number  of  the  members  was 
limited  to  eight ; and  even  so  the  society,  with  the 
supply  of  the  incidental  vacancies  of  so  long  a 
term  of  years,  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 
In  this  the  original  society,  the  sketches  become 
the  property  of  the  artist  at  whose  house  the  meet- 
ing takes  place,  so  that  each  in  rotation  becomes 
the  possessor  of  a set  of  drawings,  and  thus  in  time 
an  extensive  collection  is  formed.  So  well  stocked 
indeed  are  the  folios  of  the  members,  that,  on  a 
recent  occasion  at  one  of  the  Hampstead  conver- 
sazioni, a selection  of  them  entirely  covered  the 
walls  of  the  assembly  room.  The  following  in- 
teresting minute  stands  in  the  record  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  society,  under  date  Jan.  7,  1842: — 
“ Subject,  by  command  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
‘Desire;’  members  present,  J.  J.  Chalon,  A.  E. 
Chalon,  S.  J.  Stump,  T.  Uwins,  C.  Stanfield, 
J.  Partridge,  and  J.  Cristall.  President  E.  R. 
Leslie  absent  through  indisposition.” 

A subject  having  been  proposed  by  the  president 
for  the  night,  the  members  then  assembled  were  me- 
ditating on  the  various  modes  of  treating  it,  when 
Partridge,  arriving  from  Windsor,  brought  an  envelope 
sealed  with  the  arms  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
inclosing  a command  from  her  Majesty,  written  by 
herself,  aud  now  fixed  in  the  society’s  book,  that 


the  subject  of  the  evening  should  be  ‘Desire.’” 
It  may  be  supposed  that  her  Majesty’s  autograph 
occasioned  no  small  excitement  in  the  little  society, 
and  it  will  be  believed  that  each  member  taxed  his 
powers  to  the  utmost  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
regal  compliment.  On  the  occasion  of  the  next 
meeting  the  Queen  again  honoured  the  society  by 
proposing  the  word  “ Elevation”  as  a subject,  and 
all  the  sketches  were  sent  to  the  palace  the  next 
morning  by  ten  o’clock  for  her  Majesty’s  inspec- 
tion. The  interest  felt  by  the  Queen  in  this 
society  was  further  evinced  in  the  expression  of  a 
desire  to  purchase  a drawing  from  each  of  the 
members;  but  as  the  society  had  a rule  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  infringe,  which  interdicted  the 
sale  of  these  works,  they  resolved  unanimously  to 
request  her  Majesty’s  acceptance  of  a set  to  be 
selected  by  herself  from  the'  folios  of  the  club ; 
which  the  Queen  was  graciously  pleased  to  do, 
expressing  in  most  flattering  terms  her  admiration 
of  the  talents  of  the  artists,  and  her  sense  of  the 
pleasure  afforded  her  by  their  valuable  presents. 
The  subjects  proposed  by  the  members  among  them- 
selves frequently  does  not  extend  beyond  a single 
word,  as  “ Elevation,”  A.  E.  Chalon ; “ Rachel 
weeping  for  her  Children,”  J.  J.  Chalon ; “ Cupid 
aud  Psyche,”  T.  Uwins ; “ Scene  in  Switzerland,” 
S.  J.  Stump;  “Daughters  of  Minins,”  J.  Cristall; 
“Desire,”  C.  Stanfield;  “Ophelia,”  C-.  K.  Leslie; 
“ Curiosity,”  J.  Partridge ; aud  “ An  imitation  of 
Berghem,”  was  a subject  proposed  by  Sir  E.  Land- 
seer on  an  occasion  when  he  was  a visitor.  As  the 
time  allowed  for  these  sketches  was  so  short,  it  will 
be  understood  that  they  could  not  be  highly  finished ; 
indeed,  they  are  remarkable  for  freedom  of  execution, 
whence  many  of  them  derive  properties  which  they 
would  inevitably  lose  in  a detailed  realization. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  institution  of  the 
Friday  night  sketching  meetings,  held  by  the  Artists’ 
Society  at  Langham  Chambers.  These  meetings 
were  first  appointed  at  the  old  rooms  of  the  society 
in  Clipstone  Street,  where  for  a long  series  of  years 
the  society  night  by  night  set  their  life-model,  alter- 
nately nude  and  draped;  and  to  the  facilities 
afforded  by  that  society,  many  men  who  now  enjoy 
a proud  distinction  in  their  profession  are  indebted 
for  much  of  their  proficiency  in  their  art. 

The  Sketching  Club,  of  which  we  describe  the 
constitution  above,  has  been  the  model  on  which 
many  others  have  been  formed ; but  the  evening’s 
practice  is  generally  limited  to  water-colour,  whereas 
at  Langham  Chambers  the  appliances  and  means 
admit  of  sketching  in  oil,  water-colour,  or  charcoal. 
The  “ sketching  ” season,  that  is,  the  term  during 
which  these  weekly  assemblies  take  place  for  ideal 
composition,  is  what  may  be  called  the  winter  half 
year;  but  the  “sketching”  season,  so  called,  gene- 
rally is  that  period  of  the  year  when  landscape 
painters  proceed  to  the  country  in  search  of  subject- 
matter.  From  week  to  week  the  subjects — for  there 
are  two — are  set  forth  on  a black  board,  one  of  the 
themes  interpretable  in  figure,  and  the  other  in 
landscape,  composition.  The  model  rises  at  eight, 
aud  at  eight  commences  the  two  hours’  sitting  with 
the  service  of  tea  aud  coffee  by  Wall  ( nomen  mira- 
bife !)  for  the  suggestion  of  Quince,  the  carpenter, 
has  been  acted  on  these  thirty  years,  there  is  always 
“ a Wall  in  the  great  chamber.”  The  subjects  pro- 
posed are  generally  limited  to  one  word  ; they  might 
be  “ Temptation”  for  figure  composition,  and  “ The 
Hill-side”  for  landscape  essay.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  two  hours  the  sketches  are  exhibited ; and 
marvellous  is  the  variety  of  resource,  conception, 
and  treatment  shown  in  the  drawings  produced  in 
one  brief  passage  of  two  hours.  Even  in  this  short 
space  some  of  the  oil  sketches  are  finished  with  a 
brilliancy,  and  even  a sharpness,  almost  emulative 
of  repeated  paintings ; and  some  of  the  water- 
colour drawings  are  signalized  by  the  utmost 
beauty  of  the  material  and  masterly  skill.  One 
version  of  “ Temptation”  may  be  a desultory  inci- 
dent from  the  highways  aud  byways  of  our  mighty 
Babylon;  the  point  maybe  an  handkerchief  peeping 
from  the  pocket  of  a elderly  city  clerk  standing 
at  a print-shop  window.  Here  the  sore  trial  is  of 
an  urchin,  who  eyes  an  apple  fallen  from  a fruit- 
stall  ; there  also  the  temptation  is  in  an  apple,  but 
on  a tree,  where — 

“ Grows  the  cure  of  all,  a fruit  divine,] 

Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste, 

Of  virtue  to  make  wise  ; what  hinders  then 
To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind?'" 
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Another  is  a story  of  n canine  mendicant,  whose  ribs 
make  proclamation  of  his  poverty,  and  having,  like 
Robson’s  Medina,  “ no  whereabouts ;” — another  is 
from  the  fifth  act  of  Othello  ; — another  from  the  fifth 
scene  of  the  first  act  of  Macbeth;  others  from  the 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  and  others  in  diverse 
genres , satirical,  and  sentimental.  Then  there  is  the 
landscape,  which,  in  one  essay,  is  interpreted  as  lake 
and  mountain  under  a sunny  sky  ; another  concep- 
tion is  the  snow  drift  and  the  lost  sheep;  another 
takes  us  to  "Wales,  with  an  introduction  to 
“ Cadwallador  and  all  his  goats 

and  many  others  arc  as  cloudy  as  Cox  or  as  bright  as 
Turner,  yet  nowhere  lose  they  sight  of  the  hill-side, 
be  it  mossy,  rocky,  grassy,  ferny,  or  heathy.  “ And 
to  what  good  end  is  all  this  sketching,  the  public 
sees  nothing  of  it?”  observes  the  dry  utilitarian; 
to  whom  we  reply,  that  the  public  sees  it  every- 
where, as  from  the  school  at  Langham  Chambers 
(for  a school  it  is — a right  worshipful  academy)  have 
arisen  many  of  those  illustrators  who  are  continually 
busied  in  scattering  their  starry  fancies  on  the  pages 
of  our  worthiest  literature ; to  assist  dull  and  leathern 
intelligences  to  an  understanding  of  our  poetic 
wealth;  or  afford  drowsy  inquirers  personal  in- 
troduction to  historical  celebrities;  or  suggest  to 
them  the  importance  of  the  most  notable  foregone 
events  of  our  annals.  All  our  practicable  literature 
is  now  profusely  illustrated,  and  wood  engraving, 
in  its  modern  excellence,  is  a British  art,  and  we 
have  maintained  our  superiority  in  it  over  all  other 
schools.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  sweetness  of  the 
landscape  illustrations  of  our  poets,  more  especially 
those  who  have  sung  the  “ lesser  things,”  bucolics, 
pastorals,  the  scenic  condition,  or  what  you  will,  of 
our  rural  state—  Cowper,  Thomson,  Goldsmith — all 
those  whose  endeared  verse  is  never  absent  from 
our  memory,  while  we  are  obliged  to  recall  the 
terms  in  which  sublimer  themes  are  treated. 
Something  remarkable  in  illustration  has  always 
been  rising  among  us  since  the  time  of  Hogarth, 
though  his  essays  were  socially  satirical ; and  he 
did  little  towards  historical  or  genre  illustration. 
But  there  was  the  Boydell  Shakspere,  with  all  its 
errant  mannerism  of  costume  and  expression : the 
Fuseli  Milton,  with  its  Rhodian  drawing,  making 
the  lower  moiety  of  its  figures  by  far  the  better 
half,  yet  with  many  ideas  worthy  of  Milton,  but 
emphatically  “ Fuselized.”  Then  there  was  Stothard, 
who  lived  all  his  life  in  that  equalized  temperature 
with  which  he  has  surrounded  all-  his  creatures : 
the  gentle  Stothard,  who  clad  his  angels  in  doublet 
and  "smallclothes,  and  gave  wings  to  his  earthly 
creations  ; yet  most  penetrating  is  the  sentiment  of 
many  of  his  conceptions,  and  overpowering  their 
impressive  eloquence.  Then  there  was  Turner,  be- 
hind whom  marched  a host  of  earnest  labourers. 
"VVe  mention  the  few  men  that  everybody  knows, 
though  our  progress  has  also  received  impetus  from 
a whole  galaxy  of  minor  artists  ; and  now  there  arc 
in  the  field  many  who  have  season  after  season 
sketched  at  Langham  Chambers  : aud  we  may  well 
remark  here  that  the  artist  who  in  two  hours  can 
produce  a picture  in  oil  or  water-colour,  is  among 
the  most  aecomplished  of  his  vocation.  These 
“sketches”  arc  not  “ esqvisses"  in  the  French 
sense,  nor  “ skizzen"  in  the  German,  but  pictures 
and  drawings,  of  which  many  are  finished  sufficiently 
even  for  engraving.  For  our  information  relative 
to  the  elder  sketching  society,  we  arc  indebted  to  a 
recent  number  of  the  Brighton  Gazette. 

While  writing  of  this  senior  sketching  club  wc 
ought  to  mention  that  it  is  a private  institution, 
which  has  rigidly  adhei-ed  to  its  rule  of  limitation 
and  strict  exclusiveness,  but  to  the  sketching  meet- 
ings of  the  school  invitations  are  liberally  sent  forth 
and  visitors  are  welcomed ; at  the  conclusion  of 
the  sitting,  when  the  various  performances  are 
exhibited,  that  of  the  facile  draughtsman  and 
habitual  sketcher  stands  prominently  forth.  During 
the  last  seasou  there  were  appointed  periodical 
meetings,  at  which  finished  pictures  were  brought 
j'orward,  and  upon  these  occasions  were  seen  many 
productions  of  a character  that  would  do  honour  to 
any  exhibition,  and  which  became  subsequently 
works  of  mark  in  the  respective  collections  to  which 
they  w-cre  sent ; and  the  friendly  criticism  which  is 
at  these  assemblies  interchanged  ou  all  hands  is  of 
the  utmost  value  to  those  who  leave  nothing  un- 
done to  improve  their  pictures. 


TIIE  PROVINCIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

LIVERPOOL  ACADEMY. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Liverpool  Academy  opened 
for  the  thirty-fourth  season  on  the  6th  of  September, 
so  that  the  two  rival  Art-societies  are  soliciting  at 
the  same  time  the  suffrages  of  the  townsfolk  : two 
opposing  hosts  are  in  the  field;  not,  however,  as  we 
trust,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  each  other — 
but,  it  may  be  hoped,  after  a little  show  of  fight, 
and  a few-  passages  at  arms,  to  unite  once  more,  and 
move  forward  together  in  harmony,  and  with  mutual 
good  feeling. 

We  have  not  received  any  direct  intelligence  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  exhibition,  and  therefore 
can  only  report  what  we  have  heard  incidentally. 
The  Pre-RalFaellitcs,  we  are  told,  muster  in  great 
force  to  support,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  a cause 
which  has  carried  schism  into  the  rauks  of  the 
Liverpool  artists  and  patrons ; while  the  council, 
true  to  its  doctrinal  creed,  has  again  awarded  the 
prize  to  one  of  its  champions,  but  not  by  any  means 
one  of  the  most  doughty:  Mr.  F.  Madox  Browne  is 
the  fortunate  winner  of  the  laurel  wreath,  valued  at 
fifty  guineas,  for  his  picture  of  “ Chaucer  reading 
the  Legend  of  Custance  to  Edward  III. lie  bears 
it  away,  too,  from  such  competitors  as  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  who  exhibits  “Rienzi  vowing  Vengeance  over 
the  Body  of  his  dying  Brother ;”  from  the  “ Autumn 
Leaves”  of  Mr.  Millais;  “The  Bluidy  Tryste”  of 
Mr.  J.  Noel  Baton;  from  Mr.  Rosetti,  who  con- 
tributes “ A Christmas  Carol,”  “Dante’s  Dream,” 
and  “The  Wedding  of  St.  George;”  from  Mr. 
Campbell’s  “Trudging  Homeward ;”  and  from  half 
a score  other  artists  who  are  travelling  the  same 
road,  but  at  long  intervals  of  distance.  Surely  such 
a gathering  of  the  productions  of  our  Art-reformers 
must  prove  most  attractive  to  their  disciples,  whether 
in  faith  or  in  practice,  or  both. 

This  is  all  the  information  wc  are  able  at  present 
to  give  of  what  is  to  be  seen  this  year  in  the  Liver- 
pool Academy:  we  may,  possibly,  next  month,  be  in 
a position  to  report  more  fully  upon  the  exhibition. 

LIVERPOOL  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

This  institution — which,  as  our  readers  have  been 
already  informed,  has  beeu  called  into  existence  by 
the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  community  of  Liver- 
pool who  take  an  interest  in  Art-matters  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Academy — opened  its 
first  exhibition  on  the  1 1th  of  last  month,  in  the 
Queen’s  Hall,  Bold  Street,  under  most  favourable 
auspices.  Upon  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  artists  of  this  place  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion again  to  comment : we  can  only  express  our  re- 
gret, as  we  have  before  done,  that  the  Academy  should 
have  placed  itself  in  a position — one  which  we  find 
by  its  recent  proceedings  it  still  pertinaciously  ad- 
heres to — that  left  the  opponents  of  its  policy  no 
other  alternative  than  to  separate  themselves ; and, 
to  judge  by  the  long  array  of  influential  names  which 
appear  as  supporters  of  the  new  society,  the  course 
taken  by  the  latter  body  has  met  with  very  general 
approval.  Whether  or  not  Liverpool  can  maintain 
two  such  institutions  time  alone  must  determine. 

The  exhibition  contains  upwards  of  850  works  of 
Art  of  all  kinds : some  few  important  pictures,  such 
ns  Mr.  Dobson’s  ‘Alms-deeds  of  Dorcas,’  lent  by 
the  Queen,  and  of  which  an  engraving  is  being 
executed  for  the  Art- Journal , as  one  of  the  “ Royal 
Pictures.”  Mdllc.  Rosa  Boniieur’s  ‘ Horse  Fair,’ 
Sir  E.  Landseer’s  ‘ Maid  and  the  Magpie,’  Stan- 
field’s ‘ Castle  of  Ischia,’  F.  Goodall’s  * Cranmer 
taken  to  the  Tower,’  &c.,  have  beeu  lent  to  the 
society  for  exhibition ; and  mauy  of  the  works  hung 
on  the  walls  have  already  appeared  in  the  galleries 
of  the  metropolis ; this,  however,  is  invariably  the 
case  with  provincial  exhibitions.  In  arranging  the 
gallery,  the  council,  or  committee,  or  whoever  had 
this  duty  to  perform,  has  divided  the  gallery  into  al- 
phabetical districts,  a ground  plau  of  which  precedes 
the  catalogue,  with  the  letters  of  reference.  The 
names  of  the  contributors  are  given  alphabetically 
in  the  catalogue,  aud  all  their  works  iu  the  exhibi- 
tion are  “catalogued”  together,  though  in  various 
parts  of  the  gallery.  The  object  sought  to  be 
effected  by  this  plan  is  to  assist  the  visitor  in  study- 
ing “ the  various  works  of  the  same  artist,  the 
individualities  of  artists,  and  the  styles  of  schools 


of  Art.”  The  plan,  certainly,  is  novel,  but  we 
have  great  doubts  of  its  utility,  for  few  visitors,  we 
apprehend,  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  about  from 
one  part  of  the  room  to  another,  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  what  other  pictures  A.  or  B.  may  have, 
besides  the  one  that  first  attracted  their  attention  : 
we  confess  it  does  not  seem  to  us  an  improvement, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Royal  Academy  and  other  metropolitan  Art-societies, 
except  that  the  visitor  is  spared  the  trouble  of  turn- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  catalogue  if  he  desires  to  know 
the  number  of  works  of  any  one  artist,  and  where 
he  may  find  them. 

Among  the  principal  works  enrolled  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Liverpool  Society  we  find — * Euglish 
Conspirators  at  Boulogne,  in  1857,’  by  Absolon  ; 
‘Retribution,’  E.  Armitage;  ‘Napoleon  on  the 
Field  of  Bassano,’  the  engraved  picture,  by  T.  J. 
Barker;  ‘A  Showery  Day  on  the  Thames,’  by 
II.  J.  Boddington  ; ‘ Guy  Fawkes  Day,’  T. 

Brooks  ; * Ruth  and  Naomi,’  M.  Claxton  ; 

‘ Schevcling  Trawler,’  and  ‘ Sau  Giorgio  Maggiore, 
Venice,’  E."W.  Cooke,  A.R.A. ; ‘ Battle  of  Assaye,’ 
A.  Cooper,  R.A. ; ‘ An  October  Evening,’  and  two 
others,  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A. ; ‘The  Death 
of  Abel,’  F.  Danby,  A.R.A.;  ‘The  Houses  of 
Parliament,’  the  large  picture,  by  II.  Dawson,  ex- 
hibited this  year  at  the  British  Institution  : ‘ Hagar 
and  Ishmael*’  W.  T.  C.  Dobson  ; ‘ The  First  Break 
in  the  Family,’  the  beautiful  work  by  T.  Faed,  ex- 
hibited last  year  at  the  Royal  Academy ; ‘Italian 
Cottage  Door,’  A.  D.  Fripp  ; ‘ Ruins  of  Salona,’ 
Carl  Haag  ; ‘ Cavaliers  and  Puritans,’  T.  P.  Hall  ; 

‘ Landscape  aud  Cattle — Scene  near  Maidenhead,’ 
J.  D.  Harding;  ‘Horse  Fair,’  J.  F.  Herring; 

‘ Fotheringay,’  D.  0.  Hill  ; * Sheep,’  W.  Huggins  ; 

* The  Destruction  of  the  Fortress  of  Emaum  Ghur,’ 
G.  Jones,  R.A. ; ‘ Ben  Nevis,’  II.  Jutsum  ; ‘ Christ 
and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,’  W.  D.  Kennedy  ; 

‘ An  Interior — Preparing  for  the  Feast,’  G.  Lance  ; 

‘ La  Belle  Isonde,’  J.  E.  Lauder  ; ‘ Peter’s  Denial,’ 
R.  S.  Lauder  ; ‘ Burial  of  Charles  I.,’  C.  Lucy  ; 

1 Matilda  relating  Mortham’s  History,’  T.  H. 
Maguire  ; ‘ The  Parting  Day,’  T.  F.  Marshall  ; 
‘Bower  of  Bliss,’  G.  Patten,  A.R.A. ; ‘Cromwell 
at  Woodstock,’  II.  Pearse  ; ‘A  Spanish  Lady,’ 
J.  Phillip,  A.R.A. ; ‘ Return  of  the  Prodigal,’ 
A.  Rankley;  ‘The  Might,’  A.  Solomon;  ‘Saar- 
burg,  on  the  Saar,’  G.  C.  Stanfield  ; ‘ The  Mis- 
sing Boat — Pas  dc  Calais,’  F.  Stone,  A.R.A. ; 
‘Valley  of  the  Usk,’  J.  Tennant;  ‘Boccaccio  at 
Naples,’  W.  C.  Thomas  ; ‘ Bed-time,’  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Ward;  ‘Charles  II.,  Nell  Gwynne,  and  Evelyn,’ 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.;  ‘A  Welsh  Valley,’  A.  W. 
Williams,  &c.  &c.  Very  many  of  these  pictures 
have  been  already  exhibited  in  London. 

A number  of  foreign  artists  are  exhibitors,  among 
whom  the  Belgian  painter,  Van  Schendf.l,  is  the 
most  conspicuous ; he  contributes  four  pictures, — 
‘ Etienne  Vau  den  Bergh  falsely  accused  of  Treason  ;’ 
‘ A Poacher  Surprised  ;’  ‘ Un  marche  a.  la  Haye  ;’ 
aud  ‘ The  Birth  of  Christ ;’  the  last  is,  we  presume, 
for  we  have  not  seen  it,  a large  work  : its  price,  as 
set  down  in  the  catalogue,  is  £2000. 

Sculpture  is  represented  in  the  productions  of 
E.  Ambrose,  E.  Davis,  T.  Duckett,  jun.,  J. 
Farrell,  J.  Ii.  Foley,  R.A.,  G.  Fontana,  J. 
Francis,  J.  Geefs,  W.  Geefs,  G.  Halse,  J.  R. 
Kirk,  C.  F.  Lynn,  P.  MacDowell,  R.A.,  F.  M. 
Miller,  C.  Moore,  A.  Munro,  C.  E.  Smith, 
T.  TuOIcNYCROFT,  MrS.THORNYCROFT,  J.  S.  West- 
MACOTT,  &C.  &C. 

Since  the  exhibition  was  opened  the  council  has 
passed  the  following  resolution  : — “No  picture  ob- 
tained for  exhibition  without  the  sanction  of  the 
artist  shall  be  eligible  for  the  Prize  Competition .” 
The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  using 
private  collections  for  prize  purposes,  which  would 
be  considered  unfair  to  the  artists  who  contribute. 


ROYAL  MANCHESTER  INSTITUTION. 

The  members  of  this  society  also  opened  the  doors 
of  their  gallery,  last  month,  for  the  reception  of 
visitors  to  their  aunual  exhibition,  which,  including 
twenty-two  examples  of  sculpture,  numbers  about 
600  works.  Here  are  hung  many  pictures  with 
which  we  have  iu  months,  or  years,  past  made  our 
readers  familiar: — J.  Scott  Lauder’s  ‘Effie  Deans 
ou  her  Trial ;’  C.  Duval’s  ‘ Dedication  of  Samuel ;’ 
J.  S.  Raven’s  ‘ The  Avenue,  Cobham ;’  ‘ Leonora 
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d’Este  reading  Tasso,’  by  II.  W.  Pickersgill, 
R.A. ; * A Mountain  Torrent/  T.  Creswick,  R.A. ; 
‘ Fetching  Water — Scene  in  Surrey/  by  T.  J.  Soper, 
and  one  of  his  best  works ; ‘ The  Rehearsal-Scene, 
the  Garden  Elevation,  Derbyshire/  J.D.  Wingfield; 
‘Waiting  for  the  Boats,’  E.  Nicol;  ‘Thoughts  of 
the  Future/  R.  Carrick;  ‘The  Harvest  Moon/ 
T.  F.  Marshall;  ‘The  Fountain/  A.  M.  Madot  ; 
‘Now  is  done  thy  long  day’s  work/  H.  Wallis,  the 
picture  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year, 
without  a title,  the  subject  borrowed  from  Sartor 
Resartusj  ‘ Waiting  for  the  Ferry,’  F.  Underhill  ; 
‘ Sheep  and  Goats,’  T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.;  ‘Athalia’s 
Dismay  at  the  Coronation  of  Joaah/  S.  A.  Hart, 

R. A. ; ‘ Sunday  Evening,’  T.  Werster,  R.A. ; ' The 
Letter,’  E.  Meissonier,  from  the  French  exhibition; 
‘Bacchus  and  Silenus/  G.  Fatten,  A.R.A.;  ‘Mystic 
Circles,  Stonehenge,’  A.  McCallum;  ‘ May  in'  Re- 
gent’s Park/  C.  Collins;  ‘Flora  Macdonald’s 
Farewell  to  Charles  Edward,’  P.  Ii.  Calderon; 

* The  Gardens  of  the  Enchantress  Armida/  J.  Ten- 
nant ; ‘ Fishwives  of  Dieppe,  after  a Gale — Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity/  H.  Johnston;  &c.  &c. 

Of  pictures  which,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  are  new 
to  us,  we  would  point  out, — ‘ Canute  listening  to 
the  Waves,’  by  W.  Cave  Thomas  ; ‘ Margaret/ 

S.  B.  Halle  ; ‘San  Pietro  in  Castello,  Venice/ 
and  ‘Bragozzi,  fishing  craft  of  Venice  off  the 
river  Schiavoni,’  both  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  A. R.A. ; 

‘ Wreck  under  the  Land’s  End,’  T.  S.  Robins  ; 

‘ Fruit,’  two  pictures  by  G.  Lance  ; ‘ Mid-day, 
North  Wales,’  H.  J.  Boddington;  ‘The  Expec- 
tant/ Bell  Smith  ; ‘ Leaving  Home/  J.  Collin- 
son;  ‘Vesuvius,  from  Naples/  W.  Wyld  ; ‘The 
Huguenot  Conventicle  surprised,’  and  ‘ Danger  Past/ 
both  by  J.  Ritchie  ; ‘ Found,’  by  C.  Stone,  a son, 
we  believe,  of  Mr.  F.  Stone,  A. R.A. ; ‘ The  Little 
Stranger/  D.  E.  Gibson  ; ‘ Preparing  for  the  Fes- 
tival of  Corpus  Christi,’  G.  Brion  ; ‘ A Beggar 
Girl,’  J.  G.  Gilbert,  R.S.A. ; ‘The  Cavalier  and 
Puritan/  T.  P.  Hall  ; ‘ The  Way  to  the  Forest,’ 
S.  Bough;  ‘Ventnor,  from  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of 
Wight,’  F.  W.  IIulme  ; ‘ Bonnie  Annie,’  A.  John- 
ston; ‘A  Hard  Word,’  W.  Helmsley;  ‘The Baron’s 
Favourites,’  G.  W.  IIorlor;  ‘Scene  in  Swansea 
Bay/  J.  Tennant  ; ‘ View  from  Richmond  Park/ 
S.  Bendixen  ; &c.  &c. 

The  local  artists  exhibit  in  considerable  force, 
and  maintain  the  reputation  of  their  school.  Duval, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  is  one  of  them ; 
others  are  II.  C.  Wiiaite,  who  exhibits  three  land- 
scapes of  great  promise;  G.  Hayes  sends  a ‘ View 
in  Wales/  a vigorous  work ; R.  Crozier,  1 Peaceful 
Age  and  Happy  Childhood,’  and  another;  J. Thomp- 
son, Keeling,  and  J.  V.  Gibson,  are  contributors 
whose  pictures  will  repay  examination. 

The  water-colour  room  is  well  filled  with  draw- 
ings by  T.  M.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Bartholomew, 
Holland,  T.  L.  Rowbotham,  A.  Penley,  G. 
Fripp,  A.  Fripp,  D.  H.  McKf.wan,  J.  Callow, 
Miss  E.  Lance,  B.  R.  Green,  J.  F.  Lewis,  Oakley’ 
C.  Vacher,  S.  Rayner,  C.  Shields,  C.  Mitchell, 
&c.  &c. ; while  the  principal  sculptures  are,  ‘The 
Mother’s  Kiss/  by  H.  Weekes,  A. R.A. ; ‘ Newton/ 
by  J.  Bell;  ‘ Rebecca/  by  E.  G.  Papworth,  jun. ; 

‘ Resignation,’  ‘ Child  listening  to  the  roar  of  a 
Shell,’  and  ‘ The  Pet  Bird  killed  by  kindness,’  all 
by  E.  II.  Batly,  R.A. ; ‘Madonna  and  Child/ 
E.  Davis  ; and  ‘ Hebe,’  F.  Thrupp. 


Monday,  August  the  30th,  with  a collection  of  600 
paintings  and  drawings : among  them  were  many 
with  which  the  London  public  is  well  acquainted ; 
such,  for  example,  as  Frost’s  ‘ Una,’  and  ‘ Cupid 
Disarmed/  graciously  lent  by  her  Majesty ; E.  M. 
Ward’s  * Last  Sleep  of  Argvle,’  the  property  of  Mr. 
James  Bagnall  ; ‘ Alice  Lisle,’  and  ‘ West’s  First 
Lesson  in  Art,’  the  latter  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  G. 
Reeves ; D.  Roberts’s  ‘ Attack  on  a Caravan ; ’ 
J.  C.  Horsley’s  ‘Prince  Henry  assuming  his 
Father’s  Crown/  and  a ‘ Scene  from  Don  Quixote/ 
both  engraved  in  the  Art- Journal , to  accompany  the 
biographical  sketch  of  the  artist;  Sir  E.  Landseer’s 
‘Twins/  Frith’s  ‘Coming  of  Age/  the  property 
of  Mr.  J.  McArthur;  Knight’s  ‘ Portrait  of  Sir  C. 

L.  East  lake/  Rothwell’s  ‘Contemplation/  Les- 
lie’s ‘ Hermione;’  Rosa  Bonheur’s  ‘ Breton  Pea- 
sants/ A.  Solomon’s  ‘First  Class’  and  ‘Second 
Ciass  / Poole’s  ‘ Mountaineers  / Ansdell’s  ‘Spa- 
nish Muleteers/  and  ‘ Highland  Shepherd’s  Home  ;’ 
J.  Phillip’s  ‘Meal-time/’  T.  S.  Cooper’s  ‘Sunny 
Evening;’  G.  Jones’s  ‘Battle  of  Waterloo.’  Among 
other  well-known  artists,  E.  W.  Cooke  contributes 
‘ Dutch  Trawlers  Preparing  for  Sea,’  ‘Topo — Fishing 
Boat  of  the  Lagime  aground  on  the  Palludi,  Venice/ 
and  ‘Bragozza,offthe  Arsenal, Venice/  E. Niemann, 
‘A  Summer  Loch,’  and  ‘Ludlow  Castle/  W.  Cave 
Thomas,  a picture  of  considerable  size  and  merit, 
entitled,  ‘ Rivalry  ;’  the  veteran  David  Cox,  several 
works,  some  of  them  of  his  best  period,  and  lent  by 
their  owners  for  exhibition;  Louis  Hague,  ‘The 
Church  of  San  Miniato,  near  Florence/  II.  Dawson, 
a large  landscape,  ‘ Gravel  Pit,  St.  Ann’s  Hill, 
Chertsey/  A.  Johnston,  a scene  suggested  by  an 
old  Scotch  song,  ‘ Wooing,’ and  ‘Little  Mischief;’ 
Hemsley,  ‘ Grandfather’s  Pets  / Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward, 

‘ The  Suppliant  / J.  D.  Wingfield,  ‘ A Florentine 
Holiday  / J.  Danby,  ‘Tynemouth  / W.  Duffield, 
three  beautiful  specimens  of ‘Fruit/  Carl  Werner, 

* Interior  of  the  Cathedral,  Lubeck,’  and  ‘An  Anda- 
lusian/ G.  Smith,  ‘ The  Photographer.’  The  names 
of  IIulme,  II.  W.  Pickersgill,  H.  Pickersgill, 
Farrier,  Dukes,  G.  Cole,  Bartholomew,  Bate- 
man, W.  and  J.  Callow,  Clater,  A.  Cooper, 

M.  Claxton,  Desanges,  J.  Peel,  E.  Hayes, 
E.  IIargitt,  G.  Patten,  J.  Stark,  C.  Rolt,  F.  and 
W.  Underhill,  Vickers,  J.  T.  Willmore,  the  en- 
graver, who  exchanges  sometimes  his  burin  for  the 
pencil,  appear  in  the  catalogue. 

The  local  artists  seem  to  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  society,  and  to 
give  their  works  a just  claim  to  the  attention  of  the 
visitors  among  the  productions  of  those  artists  whose 
names  have  become  familiar  to  the  lovers  and  patrons 
of  Art.  Hensbaw’s  large  landscape,  ‘Sion,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Rhone,’ would  grace  a “Royal  Academy” 
exhibition;  his  ‘Atranto,  near  Amalfi/  is  also  a 
fine  work ; II.  H.  Lines  contributes  four  pictures, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  ‘Clapton,  in  the 
Vale  of  Portbury/  a truthful  and  very  agreeable 
example  of  English  landscape;  S.  Lines,  Sen.,  ‘The 
Falls  of  the  Llwgvvy,  Bettws-y-Coed,  after  a night’s 
heavy  rain/  very  cleverly  represented;  nor  "will 
works  hung  by  W.  Hall,  II.  Harris,  and  C.  W. 
Radcliffe,  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are  seek- 
ing out  for  something  worth  examination.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Everitt,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  has  several 
water-colour  drawings  that  show  talent  far  above  the 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  members  of  this  Insti- 
tution have  at  length  returned  to  their  old  quarters 
in  New  Street,  from  which  they  have  many  years 
been  absent.  The  rooms  where  they  are  once  more 
located,  are  in  every  way  well  adapted  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  Art : moreover,  they  are  situated 
in  the  most  busy  part  of  the  town,  and  thus  come 
under  the  daily  notice  of  the  crowds  who  throng  the 
streets.  The  entire  gallery  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  decorated ; the  fine  dome  in  the  prin- 
cipal room  is  coloured  with  a suitable  and  effective 
tint ; the  ribs  which  span  the  dome  are  richly  gilt; 
and  a gilt  band  encircles  the  rim  of  the  broad  lantern 
light.  The  walls  are  hung  with  crimson  draperies 
that  reach  to  the  uppermost  row  of  pictures  ; there 
is  not,  we  believe,  in  England,  a finer  exhibition- 
room  than  this,  its  circular  form  distributing  the 
light  equally  on  all  the  pictures  on  its  walls. 

The  exhibition,  for  the  present  season,  opened  on 


EXHIBITION  AT  ANTWERP 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF  MODERN  ARTISTS. 

The  Exhibition  at  Antwerp  contains  979  works  of 
Art,  the  productions  of  more  than  700  artists; 
among  them  are  a few  copies  in  water-colours  from 
the  ancient  masters,  and  about  40  works  in  sculp- 
ture; the  copies  being,  we  believe,  entirely  by  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  an  English  artist;  it  is  said  at  An- 
twerp some  of  them  are  commissioned  by  the  Queen, 
They  are  generally  slight  in  character,  but  admi- 
rably true,  and  of  great  excellence,  as  conveying  cor- 
rect impressions  of  the  originals.  The  sculpture  is 
of  a playful  rather  than  a severe  character;  nymphs 
and  children  for  the  most  part,  with  a few  efforts  at 
higher  themes,  obviously  for  churches,  but  which 
do  not  pretend  to  soar  above  mediocrity  cither  in 
design  or  execution.  The  Belgian  sculptors  are, 
however,  generally  entitled  to  "respect;  and  they 
receive  it  not  only  at  home,  but  in  England.  The 


900  paintings  by  nearly  700  artists  are  of  various  de- 
grees of  merit : there  are  good,  there  are  indifferent, 
and  there  are  bad ; assuredly  the  bad  are  not  the 
most  numerous ; and  if  the  eye  be  only  on  “ the 
line,”  there  will  be  very  little  cause  for  complaint, 
for  of  the  really  excellent  there  are  abundaut  exam- 
ples; and  the  English  visitor  will  render  homage 
to  a school  so  numerous,  and  also  so  earnest  and 
honest  as  that  of  Belgium.  We  have,  indeed, 
learned  to  respect  that  school  by  the  examples  we 
have  seen  at  the  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  and  also 
in  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  the  former  was 
limited,  and  the  iatter  has  been  chiefly  formed  of 
“inferiorities,”  although  there  has  been  always  a 
sufficiency  of  the  good  to  induce  faith  in  the  capabi- 
lities of  the  masters  whose  powers  we  know  prin- 
cipally by  repute.  Efforts  at  “ high  Art  ” are 
comparatively  rare  in  the  Exhibition  under  notice. 
The  subjects  generally  treated  are  the  commonplace, 
elevated,  however,  very  often  by  some  touching 
incident,  or  original  thought,  and  rendered  valuable 
by  the  careful  finish  which  gives  assurance  of  rightly- 
directed  labour.  The  artist  who  leads  is  De  Kf.yser, 
a great  man,  the  author  of  many  great  works.  His 
subjects  are,  “The  Death  of  Karl  Maria  Weber;” 
“ Milton  dictating  to  his  Daughters ;”  and  “ Dante 
in  Exile ;”  the  latter  being,  to  our  minds,  the  best, 
reminding  us,  but  by  no  means  disagreeably,  of  Ary 
Scheffer.  It  is  finely  conceived  and  vigorously 
painted,  telling  the  story  of  the  divine  poet  who, 
standing  absorbed  in  thought  at  the  entrance  to  a 
monastery,  was  asked  again  and  again  by  the  attend- 
ant monk  what  he  sought  for,  and  at  length  replied, 
“ Peace !”  The  “Milton  dictating  to  his  Daughters,” 
ha3  been  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Brabant — a good 
sign ! It  is  a most  masterly  work,  and  may  take 
rank  among  the  worthiest  productions  of  any  coun- 
try. Two  other  admirable  painters  have  also  selected 
themes  from  English  history ; one  is  the.  “ Madness 
of  King  Lear,”  by  J.  B.  Wittkamp  ; and  one, 
“ Oliver  Cromwell  at  the  Death-bed  of  his  Daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Claypole,”  by  Schrader,  of  Berlin.  Ver- 
bceckhoven  maintains  his  long-established  fame, 
although  he  confines  himself  to  portraits  of  sheep ; 
they  are  so  painted,  however,  as  to  throw  into  the 
shade  even  the  earlier,  to  say  nothing  of  the  later, 
productions  of  Sidney  Cooper.  It  is  impossible 
to  compare  the  master  with  the  pupil,  and  not  admit 
that  a wide  space  divides  them.  Henri  Scheffer 
contributes  a capital  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Of  Schlesinger  there  are  two  good  examples.  A 
storm,  by  Schaffers,  is  a production  of  which  any 
artist  might  be  proud ; while  the  landscapes  of 
Jacob  Jacobs,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  among 
the  most  excellent  and  attractive  of  the  whole  col- 
lection. With  this  admirable  painter  we  have  made 
the  English  public  acquainted,  having  engraved  one 
of  his  works.  Two  pictures  of  great  merit  supply 
evidence  that  Belgium  is  maintaining  rank  in  a class 
of  Art  in  which  England  is  admitted  to  excel.  The 
Dogs  and  Puppies  of  De  Vos  might  be  claimed  by 
Landseer,  and  do  him  honour.  The  artist  who  seems 
especially  and  deservedly  famous,  and  of  whom  we 
know  too  little,  is  J.  Dycicmans;  he  exhibits  two 
works  of  wonderful  finish ; the  one  represents  an 
aged  woman  at  “Prayer;”  another,  “The  Toilet 
of  the  Bride.”  Every  portion  of  this  truly  grand 
picture  is  wrought  with  amazing  industry,  giving 
proof  of  labour,  but  of  labour  rightly  directed  and 
rightly  applied,  accompanied  by  matured  study  and 
careful  thought.  The  spirit  of  the  old  and  for  ever 
famous  “ Flemish  school”  has  guided  the  pencil  of 
this  great  painter.  Henri  Leys  admirably  treats  a 
high  theme — Adrien  Van  Haemstede  secretly  preach- 
ing the  Reformation  at  Antwerp,  in  1552.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  so  excellent  a work  as  that  by  him, 
with  which  we  have  been  made  acquainted  in  the 
Museum  at  South  Kensington ; its  peculiarities  are 
more  marked;  its  elaboration  is  more  evident;  its 
adherence  to  the  faults  of  the  very  early  masters 
more  obvious  than  its  aim  to  “catch  the  spirit” 
by  which  they  were  animated.  The  picture  is, 
however,  one  that  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  fame 
of  the  accomplished  painter.  There  is  also  a work 
of  great  merit — “ Cinderella,”  by  Van  Lerius. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  thus  glance 
at  this  Exhibition,  yet  there  are  many  works  of 
rare  value  that  we  retain  in  memory ; such  are  the 
landscapes  of  F.  Keei.hoff;  the  “Fisherman’s 
Daughter,”  by  Josef  Israels,  of  Amsterdam  ; the 
“ Little  Savoyard,”  by  P.  J.  Touissant  ; “ A Dog 
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protecting  Sheep  from  an  Eagle,”  by  Charles 
Veulat;  "Bathers,”  by  J.  ‘Wagner;  some  charm- 
ing compositions  of  horses  caparisoned  for  the 
chase,  by  Moereniiout,  (one  of  whose  works  has 
been  engraved  for  the  Art-Journal ;)  and  a "View 
of  Heidelberg,”  by  William  Wyld.  Some  admi- 
rable bas-reliefs  in  plaster,  which  bear  the  name  of 
Lalmand,  will  claim  and  merit  attention  ; they  are 
marvellously  accurate  copies  of  flowers  lrom  nature. 

With  the  Exhibition  is  associated  an  “Art-Union,” 
and  many  of  the  pictures  are  marked  as  purchased 
by  the  Committee.  These  purchases  give  assurance 
that  the  selection  has  been  guided  by  judgment  and 
good  taste.  Subscribers  of  ten  francs  receive  a poor 
print,  but  those  who  contribute  twenty  francs  obtain 
an  excellent  engraving,  by  M.  Michiels,  from  a 
painting  by  the  Baron  Wappers— " Peter  the  Great 
at  Saardnm.” 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  M.  BAILLIE, 

AT  ANTWERP. 

Visitors  to  Antwerp  ought  to  know  that  there  exists 
in  this  city  a rare  collection  of  works  by  the  famous 
masters,  principally  of  the  Flemish  school,  which 
may  be  seen  by  strangers  at  all  times,  on  making 
application  to  the  proprietor,  whose  residence  imme- 
diately adjoins  the  principal  hotels.  INI.  Baillie  is 
an  Englishman,  or  rather  a Scotchman,  and  was 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  British  service ; having 
married  a lady  of  Antwerp,  he  settled  there.  Some 
of  his  pictures  he  obtained  from  his  wife’s  family, 
with  whom  they  had  long  been  "treasures;”  and 
others  he  acquired  by  purchase,  when  facilities  for 
such  acquisitions  were  not  so  rare  as  they  have  of 
late  years  been.*  The  collection  consists  of  nearly 
a hundred  works,  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  true  ; and 
among  them  arc  some  that  may  be  rightly  coveted 
for  the  National  Gallery  of  England.  Such  are— 
the  two  Claudes  of  Perrier  of  Paris,  representing 
Morning  and  Evening.  Rubens,  the  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  from  the  collection  of  Provost  Wellcns, 
of  Antwerp;  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  master, 
and  highly  finished.  Ruysdacl,  from  the  collection 
of  Baron  Verstolk  Vanzuilcn.  Backhuysen,  mag- 
nificent Sea-piece,  from  the  Gallery  of  Amster- 
dam, representing  the  subsiding  of  the  storm. 
Backhuysen,  a View  of  Amsterdam  from  the  Sea, 
from  the  collection  of  Senatcur  Van  Dooren,  of 
Tilborgh.  Rubens,  Landscape,  engraved  as  the 
Flock  of  Sheep,  from  Geelhand  Stevens’ collection  in 
Antwerp : a picture  of  the  highest  quality.  Five 
beautiful  Tenierses,  from  the  collection  of  Provost 
Wellcns.  Portrait  of  the  Baron  de  Roosc,  of 
Antwerp,  by  Van  Dyck,  engraved,  and  a fine  ex- 
ample of  the  master.  Portrait,  by  the  same,  of 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
from  the  collection  of  Provost  Wellens.  T.  Wecninx 
from  the  Vanlanckeren  collection.  Berghcm,  from 
the  same  collection.  A splendid  example  of  Pynacker, 
from  the  Duchess  of  Berry’s  collection.  Domi- 
niquini,  from  the  Dc  Wall  collection,  representing 
St.  Cecilia  in  a concert  of  angels.  Wynants,  Land- 
scape, from  the  collection  of  Baron  Schamps,  of 
Ghent.  Vander  Elst,  three  family  portraits,  the 
fruit  and  animals  by  Weeuinx,  and  the  landscape 
by  Philippe  De  Coni  nek,  from  the  collection  of 
Madame  Ilerry.  A Moonlight,  by  Vander  Neer, 
of  the  highest  quality,  from  the  Netschcr  collection, 
in  Holland.  A splendid  Landscape,  by  Adrian  Van- 
develde,  with  many  figures.  A Calm,  by  William 
Vandcvclde.  The  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  by  Peter 
Neel's,  and  figures  by  Gonzales.  A fine  work  by 
Ommeganck.  A Gerard  Dow  of  the  first  quality, 
from  the  Stevens’  collection,  representing  a Dutch 
cook  chopping  vegetables;  engraved.  Jau  Steen, from 
the  Le  Grclle  collection  ; and  charming  specimens 
of  Mieris,  Dehem,  Dewit,  Hobbema,  Iiondecoeter, 
Rachel  Ruisch,  Poelenberg,  &c.  &c. 


ART  IX  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


* It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Baillio  manufactures 
the  famous  “black  silk”  which  gives  such  renown  to 
Antwerp.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  ol'  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  manufacturers;  lie  consequently  “inherited,”  so  to 
speak,  a knowledge  of  the  process.  This  material  is  not 
only  celeb1'  ted  for  its  substance  and  richness,  but  for  its 
intense  colour,  which  even  acid  of  ordinary  strength  can- 
not remove.  It  is  a remarkably  beautiful  fabric,  and, 
although  costly,  it  may  be  considered  cheap,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  “everlasting,”  and,  like  the  “brocades  ” of  our  grand- 
mothers, is  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
unimpaired  y time. 


Taris. — On  the  loth  of  August,  the  fete  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Minister  of  State  distributed  nume- 
rous statues  and  paintings  to  several  departmental 
museums,  as  is  customary  each  year.— -The  provincial 
exhibitions  in  France  have,  considering  political 
influences,  done  pretty  well  this  season,  and  artists 
are  generally  contented  with  the  sales  made.  A 
drawing  class  has  been  added  to  the  communal 
schools  of  Paris;  and  the  various  government 
architects  have  been  requested  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  to  preserve  the  plaster  casts  used,  for  the 
reproduction  in  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  models.— 
Durand  Brager,  the  painter  of  the  " Campaign  in 
the  Crimea,”  has  received  a commission  to  execute 
some  pictures  of  the  different  scenes  of  Cherbourg. 
—An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Ary  Scheffer,  similar 
to  that  of  Delaroclie,  is  talked  of. — The  prize  of 
3000  f.,  founded  by  M.  Bordin,  has  been  given  by 
the  Academy  to  M.  Bouchittc,  for  his  work  entitled 
" Poussin— his  Life  and  Works.”— A fourth  gallery 
is  now  completed  in  the  Louvre  for  the  Assyrian 
Museum  ; it  contains  many  curious  inscriptions.— 
Ingres  has  presented  to  the  town  of  Orleans  a picture 
of  “ Joan  of  Arc.”— The  Minister  of  State  has  given 
orders  that  the  fine  statues  of  the  Tuileries  be 
moulded  and  reproduced  in  bronze  ; the  marbles  to 
be  placed  in  the  Louvre  : this  is  a right  move,  as  the 
rain  would  in  a few  years  have  infallibly  destroyed 
them.— The  new  "Bridge  of  Alma,”  facing  the 
Invalided,  is  now  decorated  with  statues,  eighteen 
feet  high,  representing  military  personages.— An 
interesting  discovery  has  been  made  by  the  Marquis 
d’Azeglio,  at  Lucerne  : it  is  a tapestry,  representing 
the  "Meeting  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  Charles  VII.,” 
and  of  that  period  : it  seems  to  be  of  German  manu- 
facture.—The  Government  has  presented  to  the 
town  of  Rouen  a marble  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by 
M.  Feuchercs ; she  is  represented  on  the  funeral 
pile:  it  is  to  be  placed  at  the  Hotel  de  Villc.—'Si. 
Dubufie  lias  received  orders  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
Mile.  Rachel,  for  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.—A  steeple, 
or  spire,  in  the  florid  Gothic  style,  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  at  the 
central  point  of  the  transept.  M.  Viollet  lc  Due, 
the  architect,  hopeB  to  complete  the  restorations,  &c., 
of  the  cathedral  within  two  years  — The  March  4 dcs 
Innocents  is  about  to  be  formed  into  a square  ; the 
fountain,  by  J.  Goujon,  will  be  placed  in  the  centre. 

Worms.— It  has  been  suggested,  that  to  the  statue 
of  Luther  should  be  added  that  of  Melancthon,  the 
memory  of  the  latter  not  being  less  worthy  than  that 
of  the  former,  to  be  preserved  as  a great  promoter  of 
the  Reformation  in  Germany.  The  modest  Melanc- 
thon retired  in  presence  of  the  bold  and  ardent 
Luther,  insomuch  that  the  merit  of  his  share  in  the 
Reformation  has  been  overlooked;  and  yet  lie 
worked  with  Luther  in  such  a manner  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  the  latter  to  have  effected  all 
that  was  done  without  bis  co-operation.  Indepen- 
dently of  his  counteractingtheimpetuosity  of  Luther, 
it  was  his  learning  which  assisted  Luther  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible ; and  but  for  him  Luther 
had  never  cut  so  distinguished  a figure  as  he  did, 
for  it  was  principally  Melancthon  who  entered  the 
lists  on  occasions  of  learned  disputation. 

Danzig. — A so-called  Art-Union  has  been  esta- 
blished here,  with  a view  to  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  society' 
has  been  established  two  years,  but  the  results  are 
not  so  satisfactory  as  might  be  desired.  The  number 
of  subscribers  is  seventy-three,  and  the  funds 
amount  to  only  157  thalers ; it  is  however  hoped 
that  something  may  be  effected — as  the  moral  effect 
of  the  society  has  been  to  prevent  the  sale  of  ancient 
carvings,  and  the  removal  and  sale  of  old  sculptures, 
and  public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  restor- 
ation of  ancient  ornamental  edifices,  which  it  is 
believed,  but  for  such  a movement,  would  have 
crumbled  into  ruins. 

Austria. — The  monument  which  is  to  be  erected, 
at  Prague,  in  honour  of  the  late  Marshal  Radetzky, 
is  now  to  be  seen  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  foundry  of 
Burgsclimiet  and  Lenz.  It  is  described  as  consist- 
ing of  eight  colossal  figures — representing,  severally, 
a grenadier,  a rifleman,  a cannoneer,  a Tyrolese 
chasseur , a Hungarian  hussar,  a Dalmatian  sailor, 
a Polish  lancer,  and  a borderer  (a  Croat),  all  bearing 
shields,  which  support  the  great  commander.  The 
figures  are  cast  in  bronze.  The  monument  is  twenty- 
three  feet  in  height.,  from  the  soles  of  the  soldiers’ 
foot  to  the  point  of  a ling  which  the  Marshal  carries 
in  his  hand.  The  entire  monument  weighs  150  cwt., 
and  it  is  composed  principally  of  the  metal  taken 
from  the  Sardinians  during  the  war  in  1849. — The 
first  Austrian  vessel  which  lias  reached  Frankfort- 
on-the-Mnin,  passing  up  the  Danube,  had  on  board, 
as  its  freight,  the  statues  of  eight  German  Kaisers, — 
the  gift  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Speyer. 


THE  ROMANCE  OE  PICTURE 
DEALING. 

As  if  with  an  express  view’  to  enforcing  that  argu- 
ment for  a more  enlarged  and  better  defined  protec- 
tion in  matters  of  Art  copyright  which  we  have 
urged  so  long, — and  which  is  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  all  those  parties  who  can  have  a share 
in  giving  it  effect, — a very  striking  little  drama  has, 
in  the  course  of  the  past  month,  been  brought  out, 
and  has  had  a run  of  several  days,  at  the  police- 
court  of  the  city  Guildhall.  The  story  which  under- 
lies the  action  of  the  piece  is  romantic  enough.  It 
turns  on  the  distresses  of  a widow  lady  of  high  rank, 
a cousin  of  either  the  Duke  or  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, — it  docs  not  clearly  appear,  nor  greatly 
matter,  which,  and  we  believe  the  public  may  take 
their  choice,  — left  with  a gallery  of  pictures 
worth  £100,000,  and  two  extravagant  sons.  On 
this  pivot  the  interest  of  the  piece,  which  is  a very 
brisk  and  lively  performance,  is  made  to  hinge.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  drama  is,  the  sale  of  the  pic- 
tures,— and  its  merit  consists  in  the  ingenious  de- 
vices put  in  practice  for  converting  the  widow’s 
canvases  into  daily  food  for  the  extravagance  of 
the  half  cousins  of  a duke.  The  lady  herself,  who 
is  affcctingly  described  as  “ a most  kind  and 
grateful  woman,”  does  not  appear,  except  by  pic- 
ture ; and  the  principal  parts  are  enacted  by  a 
Mrs.  Barns,  who  is  " very  desirous  of  serving  her,” 
and  Mr.  William  Thomas  Barns,  who  keeps  bring- 
ing in  a van  pictures  “ from  the  collection  belonging 
to  the  lady  whom  his  mother  mentioned.”  The 
character  of  dupe  is  well  sustained  by  Mr.  Robert 
Herries  Peter,  a gentleman  of  independent  fortune, 
residing  in  Hyde  Park  Square ; — and  Alderman 
Wire  plays  the*  part  of  a magistrate  with  great  spirit 
and  effect. — A9  wc  have  said,  the  moral  of  the  piece 
is,  the  pressing  necessity  that  exists  fora  better  mea- 
sure of  protection  to  the  painters  and  purchasers  of 
pictures,  and  for  more  stringent  methods  of  repression 
applicable  to  such  practices  as  those  which  arc  illus- 
trated by  this  clever  little  drama.  As  wc  have  also 
said,  the  thing  appears  most  seasonably, — and  has 
as  one  of  its  leading  merits,  that  it  is  a piece 
d’ occasion. 

Very  seriously,  our  readers  who  may  have  fol- 
lowed this  case  through  its  various  phases  in  the 
police  reports,  will  have  found  themselves  at  a loss 
which  most  to  admire, — the  matchless  effrontery 
and  perseverance  with  which  the  opportunity  offered 
by  a dilettantism  without  knowledge  was  followed 
up,  on  the  one  hand, — or,  on  the  other,  the  utter 
simplicity  of  the  faith  which  could  be  so  practised 
on.  Mr.  Herries  Peter,  one  fine  morning  in  May, 
takes  a stroll  into  the  city ; aud,  attracted,  as  he 
passes  the  notorious  shop  of  the  notorious  Mr.  Barns, 
a picture-dealer  and  auctioneer  in  St.  Paul’s  church- 
yard, by  some  of  those  vases  and  other  articles  of 
Art  and  verlu  which  make  such  a tempting  decoy  in 
many  windows,  lie  drops  in,  and  makes  a purchase 
or  two.  This  time,  he  limits  himself  to  au  expen- 
diture of  £70,  — for  two  pictures,  whose  recom- 
mendation to  him  seems  to  have  been  the  fact,  that 
Mr.  W.  T.  Barns,  the  son  of  the  proprietor,  “ told 
him  they  had  been  exhibited  in  the  Brussels  Exhi- 
bition.” His  appetite  for  pictures  with  such  a 
testimonial  seems  to  have  been  whetted,  too,  by 
a little  opposition:  — as,  in  addition  to  the  £70 
paid  for  pictures  that  had  been  to  Brussels,  he  gave 
£5  to  "a person  who  said  he  had  previously  purchased 
them.”  Whether  it  was,  the  easy  aud  unsuspicious 
way  in  which  Mr.  Peter  parted  with  this  additional 
£5, — or  whether  there  was  altogether  something  in 
his  manner  of  picture  dealing  which  pointed  him  out 
to  experienced  eyes  for  a ready  victim, — certain  it  is, 
that  Mrs.  Barns  a few  days  afterwards  paid  him  a 
friendly  visit  at  his  house  in  Hyde  Park  Square, 
and  then  and  there  recited  the  romance  of  the  widow 
lady,  with  a hundred  thousand  pounds  in  pictures  and 
a duke  for  her  cousin,  yet  reduced  to  extremity 
through  the  extravagance  of  her  sons.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  sell  on  that  occasion ; but,  ever  and 
anon,  through  the  elegiac  of  the  meeting,  there 
dropped  a testimonial  to  the  pictures,  which — like 
the  relation  wherein,  through  their  owner,  they 
stood  to  a duke, — was  probably  intended  to  he  of 
the  “Brussels”  pattern.  These  hints  were  left 
for  a little  while  to  do  their  work ; and  then,  as  if 
on  the  assumption  that  their  effect  was  certain 
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anil  the  victim  sure,  without  more  ado  Mr.  Barns, 
the  son,  brought  four  pictures  in  a van,  ordered 
them  into  Mr.  Peter’s  dining  room,  — and  took 
away,  even  as  he  had  proposed,  a cheque  ! 

The  action  after  this  grows  very  rapid.  The  van 
became  a familiar  feature  at  Mr.  Peter’s  door ; and 
the  lady  in  the  background,  unless  the  extravagauce 
of  her  sons  was  something  quite  unnatural,  must 
have  been  living  pretty  well  on  the  cheques  she  got. 
The  thing  is  nearly  incredible, — either  as  regards 
the  effrontery  that  asked  or  the  facility  that  gave,— 
but  the  transactions  came  at  last  to  have  very  few 
days’  interval  between  them, — and  not  always  one. 
There  is  a cheque  for  £70,  dated  the  14th  of  June,— 
one  for  £200,  dated  the  18th  of  June,— one  for 
£200,  dated  the  21st  of  June,— one  for  £30,  and 
two  for  £15  each,  dated  the  23rd  of  June,— one  for 
£100,  dated  the  25th  of  June, — and  one  for  £50, 
dated  the  8th  of  July.  Then,  there  is  a hill  for 
£1000,  dated  the  25th  of  June.  As  Mr.  Barns 
was  selling  for  an  invisible  lady,  whom  his  mother 
so  much  wished  to  serve,  of  course  he  had  his  com- 
mission,— but  the  curious  thing  is,  that  he  took  it 
from  Mr.  Peter.— “ When  I paid  Mr.  W.  T.  Barns 
the  check  for  £40,  dated  the  18th  of  June,  he  said 
that  was  for  his  commission  on  the  pictures  he  had 
brought.— I did  not  ask  how  it  was  I had  to  pay  him 
commission.” — We  suppose,  Mr.  Barns’s  mother 
would  not  allow  him  to  ask  the  widow  lady  whom 
she  was  “doing  all  in  her  power”  to  help, — or, 
that  commission  paid  by  an  invisible  personage  was 
not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Barns  himself. 

Of  course,  during  all  this  time  there  was  an  ad- 
ministration of  stimulants,  in  the  shape  of  testi- 
monial to  the  pictures.  One— “Ploughing  with 
Oxen  was,  it  was  said,  a llosa  Bonheur, — and 
had  cost  the  husband  of  the  invisible  lady  £500. 
This  estimate  was  reduced  by  the  evidence*  of  Mr. 
Manson,  of  the  firm  of  Christie  and  Manson,  to 
something  under  £17  Gs.  6d. :— for  which  sum  he 
had  sold  it,  “including  the  frame,”  to  Mr.  Barns, 
on  the  12th  of  June. — One  picture  was  a “ Rubens, ” 
— worth,  of  course,  anything  that  could  be  got  out 
of  Mr.  Peter  for  it, — and  one  was  a “ Turner.” — 
There  was  a picture,  “ Mussel  Eaters,”  by  Murillo, 
“ the  finest  he  had  ever  painted,”  — and  worth 
£6000.  — Then,  stimulants  of  another  kind  were 
also  given.  The  widow,  with  the  profligate  sons, 
turned  out  to  be  the  “ kind  and  grateful  woman  ” 
that  Mrs.  Barns  had  called  her.  In  return  for  Mr. 
Peter’s  cheques,  she  sent  him  various  tokens  of  the 
hold  that  he  was  gaining  on  her  affections,— she,  the 
cousin  of  a duke  ! She  sent  him  a walking-stick, — 
she  sent  him  a Chinese  mandarin  : — and  at  last, 
when  the  £1000  bill  was  given,  her  nature  over- 
flowed. From  her  invisible  retreat,  she  had  it 
announced  to  Air.  Peter,  that  she  was  causing  a 
haudsome  piece  of  plate  to  be  engraved  for  him ;— and 
by  the  hands  of  Air.  Barns  came,  a few  days  after- 
wards, a silver-gilt  cup,  handsomely  chased,  bearing 
on  its  face  this  gushing  inscription  from  a grateful 
heart :— “ Presented  to  Robert  Herries  Peter,  Esq., 
by  a dear  and  beloved  fiend ” (!)  On  the  lid  was 
a ducal  coronet,  surmounted  by  a ram’s  head.  We 
suppose,  Air.  Peter  did  not  see  that  by  the  terms 
of  this  inscription  the  love  was  attributed  to  Ids 
side :— but,  in  any  case,  this  cup  may  be  taken  as 
the  final  expression  of  the  effrontery  on  the  one  side 
and  the  folly  on  the  other.  The  vessel  bore  another 
inscription  besides,  which  the  donors,  whoever  they 
might  be,  had  not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
have  beaten  out,  — and  which  indicated  plainly 
enough  that  the  piece  of  plate  prepared  expressly 
for  Air.  Peter  was  an  ordinary  racing  cup. — “ New- 
ton Races,  1855,  the  Gift*  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Alanor.” 

Of  course,  this  does  not  read  like  a story  of  real 
life  and  if  the  ordinary  police  reports  had  not  been 
dealing  with  it,  we  should  think  it  necessary  to  assure 
our  readers  that  we  are  writing  history,  and  not  ro- 
mance. The  issue  of  the  matter  was,  that,  some  diffi- 
culty having  arisen  about  taking  up  the  £1000  bill, 
Air.  Peter  applied  to  his  solicitor  for  assistance ; and 
the  solicitor,  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  very  properly  brought  all  the 
parties  before  the  magistrate  at  Guildhall.  The  case 
has  been  before  the  public  on  several  occasions ; and 
at  the  adjourned  examination  on  the  10th,  the  pro- 
secutor was  not  forthcoming.  It  was  evident,  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  hush  the  matter  up,  by 
the  return  ot  these  very  considerable  sums  of  money ; 


and,  in  the  interests  of  public  justice,  Alderman  AVirc 
resolutely  refused  to  suffer  the  police-court  to  be 
made  the  means  of  effecting  a compromise.  “There 
are,”  he  said,  “ two  awkward  facts  before  me  : — one 
is,  the  absence  of  Air.  Peter  from  this  court, — the 
other,  the  absence  of  the  pictures  from  Air.  Peter’s 
house.”  The  magistrate  determined,  nevertheless, 
that  the  parties  implicated  should  go  to  trial : — and 
we  hope,  as  we  have  said,  that  this  strange  case  may 
help  on  the  legislation  which  next  session  should, 
without  fail,  briug  forth. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  facts  that 
trauspired  on  this  occasion,  to  which  we  must  call 
attention.  It  relates  to  a subject  in  which  some 
measures  of  remedy  are  gravely  needed, — and  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  framing  a bill  for  im- 
proving the  general  morality  of  picture  transactions. 
We  take  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
Air.  Alanson,  the  eminent  auctioneer,  as  giveu  on  the 
second  examination  of  Airs.  Barns  and  her  sou  : — 

"Mr.  Manson. — The  picture  described  as  a * Satyr 
carrying  Fruit,  and  a.  Bacchante  in  the  background,’ 
has  the  name  of  Rubens  against  it  in  the  catalogue, 
and  I sold  it  to  Air.  Barns  for  ten  guineas. 

Alderman  Wire. — Did  you  sell  it  as  a Rubens  ? 

Witness. — No. 

Mr.  Metcalfe. — Is  it  a Rubens? 

Witness. — I do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Metcalfe. — Then,  if  this  picture  is  not  a 
Rubens,  why  do  you  place  the  name  of  Rubens 
against  it  in  the  catalogue  ? 

Witness. — To  indicate  that  it  is  either  a Rubens 
or  belongs  to  the  same  school.  It  may  be  a Rubens, 
but  it  is  not  described  as  a Rubens  in  the  catalogue.” 
— Now,  of  the  respectability  of  Alessrs.  Christie 
and  Alauson  there  is  no  doubt ; and  yet,  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  the  counsel  for  the  parties 
accused  should  have  followed  up  the  above  answers 
by  the  following  pertinent  inquiry  -. — 

“ Mr.  Metcalfe.  — Have  you  been  treated  to  a 
criminal  summous  in  this  matter  ? 

Witness. — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Metcalfe. — This,  then,  is  what  is  called 
meting  out  even-handed  justice!” 

— The  practice  alluded  to  is,  to  use  the  very  mildest 
form  of  characterization  that  it  will  bear,  a very 
loose  one.  The  whole  matter  of  auctioneers’  cata- 
logues wants  reforming.  If  the  name  of  Rubens 
opposite  a picture  does  not  mean  that  the  picture  is 
by  Rubens,  then  some  note  in  the  catalogue  should 
say  so, — or,  better  still,  the  name  should  not  be 
there  at  all.  If  it  means,  that  the  picture  is  by 
Rubens,  or  his  school, — then,  say,  “ Rubens,  or  his 
school,” — and  let  the  purchaser  appraise  for  him- 
self the  value  of  the  latitude  taken.  It  is  so 
obvious,  and  so  easy,  to  do  this,  that  the  omis- 
sion cannot  be  without  intention.  The  pin-pose 
to  mislead  must  be  inferred  by  him  who  is  so 
misled.  To  any  such  misapprehension  it  is  un- 
questionable that  Alessrs.  Christie  and  Alanson, 
uuder  this  practice,  do  lend  all  the  authority  of  their 
respected  names.  The  thing  is  not  an  immorality 
only  so  long  as  attention  is  not  directed  to  it.  And 
these  immoralities  hang  together  : — a loose  practice 
like  this  helps— and  if  justified,  justifies — the  loose 
practices  of  others.  We  commend  the  matter  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  auctioneers  themselves. 


RANSOME’S  PROCESS  EOR  PRE- 
SERVING STONE. 


The  importance  of  the  discovery  of  a process, 
which  could  be  relied  on,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  stones  employed  in  the  erection  of  our 
public  and  other  buildings,  has  long  been  felt ; 
and  many  experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
hope  of  attaining  this  object.  In  London,  and 
in  several  of  the  large  towns  in  the  provinces, 
we  could  point  to  buildings  which  have  within 
a very  few  years  exhibited  the  most  unmistake- 
able  signs  of  decay.  Lamina  after  lamina  falls 
off,  exposing  a new  surface  to  be  freshly  acted 
upon  by  the  destroying  agents ; and  thus,  with 
comparative  rapidity,  the  work  of  decay  pro- 
gresses ; this  has  been  referred  to  atmospheric 
causes,  existing  note  as  the  result  of  our  exten- 


sive manufactories  and  greatly  increased  popula- 
tion ; but,  to  whatever  cause  the  disintegration 
of  the  stone  my  be  traced,  certain  it  is,  that 
scarcely  any  modern  building,  whether  con- 
structed ot  the  coal  measure  sandstones,  dolo- 
mites, oolites,  or  other  well-known  building 
stones,  but  exhibits,  in  a few  years  after  its 
completion,  lamentable  evidences  of  decay. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Baptist 
chapel  built  by  Sir  Morton  Peto  iu  Blooms- 
bury. For  some  time  past  the  Caen  stone 
used  in  this  structure  lias  been  crumbling, 
especially  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  action 
of  water.  The  disintegration  was  proceeding 
so  rapidly  that  it  became  necessary  to  give 
immediate  attention  to  it.  It  was  determined 
that  Mr.  Frederick  Ransome  should  make  an 
experiment  upon  the  towers,  where  the  stone 
was  in  a worse  condition  than  in  any  other 
part.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  so 
satisfactory  that  it  was  resolved  that  the  entire 
building  should  be  subjected  to  this  process. 

The  most  enduring  stones  in  nature  are  those 
in  which  the  cementing  agent  is  silica — and 
it  became  a problem  with  the  patentee,  to  pro- 
duce a true  siliceous  surface  upon  any  stones 
which  appeared  naturally  liable  to  decay.  All 
the  sandstones  are  more  or  less  porous,  con- 
sequently they  absorb  water  readily — this  is  one 
cause  of  their  rapid  disintegration.  Availing 
himself  of  this,  Mr.  Ransome  produces  the 
desired  result.  First,  the  stone  is  made  to 
absorb  as  much  of  a solution  of  the  silicate  of 
soda  as  possible ; this  being  effected,  it  is 
washed  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The  play 
of  chemical  affinity  is  now  brought  into  action  in 
the  slone-.  a double  decomposition  is  effected, 
and  iusoluble  silicate  of  lime  fills  the  interstices; 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  being  formed, 
which  is  readily  removed.  It  will  be  evident 
to  all,  that  since  every  particle  of  the  stone,  to 
the  depth  penetrated  by  the  solution,  is  sur- 
rounded by  this  silicate  of  soda,  and  that  too- 
according  to  the  law  of  surface  action — in  a 
concentrated  form,  that  the  silicate  of  lime 
which  results  from  the  action  of  the  chloride 
on  it,  must  completely  fill  the  interstitial  spaces, 
and  thus  render  a stone,  which  was  previously 
absorbent,  absolutely  non -absorbent. — {Vide 
Art-Journal , Sept.,  1S57.) 

It  will  be  found,  that  the  stone  surface 
of  the  Rev.  IV.  Brock’s  chapel  is  now  ac- 
tually repellent  of  water,  and  that  the  hard- 
ness of  the  surface  indicates  a complete 
casing  of  the  preservative  silica.  It  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  this  process  will  not 
merely  protect  new  stone  from  the  influences  of 
atmospheric  action,  but  it  stops  decay  in  stones 
already  exfoliating,  and  preserves  them  from 
future  action. 

Stones  which  have  been  in  a state  of  rapid 
decomposition  have  been,  for  experiment,  par- 
tially treated  by  this  silicifying  process.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  prepared  parts  have 
withstood  the  action  of  air,  rain,  and  frost, 
showing  no  signs  of  injury,  while  the  unpre- 
pared parts  have  completely  broken  up. 

Beyond  this,  its  preservative  power,  another 
advantage  of  the  process  is,  that  it  can  be 
applied  to  any  stone  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  affecting  its  colour  or  grain : all  the 
natural  conditions  are  preserved,  and  the  har- 
dening superinduced. 

Now  that  a well-known  public  building  has 
been  treated  by  this  process,  the  result  can  be 
observed  by  every  one.  The  rationale  of  the 
process  alone— independently  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made — satisfies  us  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  disintegration  ensuing 
after  the  proper  application  of  the  solutions. 

W e hope  to  watch  the  influences  of  heat  and 
cold  upon  the  surface  of  the  Bloomsbury 
Baptist  Chapel,  and  we  will  faithfully  report 
the  results  of  our  examination  to  the  readers  of 
the  Art  Journal.  R.  Huxt. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  THAMES, 

FROM  ITS  RISE  TO  ITS  FALL. 


Visscher’s  view,  in  1579.  The  bridge  was  at  that  period  covered  with  houses, 
a narrow  road  passing  through  arcades  beneath  them ; and  they  abutted 
on  props  over  the  river  on  either  side.  The  open  spaces  on  the  bridge  were 
few ; its  general  aspect  is  exhibited  in  our  view,  as  delineated  by  Hollar,  iu 
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Part  XXII. 

various  houses  from  Southwark  Bridge 
to  “the  turn"  leading  to  Barclay’s  brewery 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  no- 
tice but  that  they  stand  on  the  spot  where 
the  disreputable  “ garden-houses”  of  the 
lhaksperian  era  were  located,  and  the  “stews” 
hat  were  rented  from  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Amid  the  wharves  close  to  the  river- 
side may  still  be  traced  some  of  the  walls  of 
the  old  palace,  which,  with  its  gardens,  here 
occupied  a large  piece  of  ground : the  old  hall 
was  burnt  down  iu  1814  ; the  gardens  had  been 
previously  built  upon.  Along  the  banks  are 
closely  “congregated”  the  coal  barges;  aud  a busy  scene  is  there 
when  the  colliers  unload  their  freights,  by  aid  of  numerous  “coal- 
whippers”  employed  by  dealers.  A small  creek,  called  “ St.  Saviour’s 
Dock,”  comes  nearly  up  to  the  principal  door  of  “ St.  Saviour’s,”  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  “ St.  Mary  Overy’s”  Church,  one  of  the 
finest  edifices  oil  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  but  which  has  been 
unfortunately  “restored,”  and  partly  rebuilt.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  antique  architecture,  all  of  which  has 
been  destroyed : the  Lady  Chapel  at  the  back  would  have  suffered  the  same 


o:.d  i.o::aos  ecidge. 

1647.  It  was  proudly  spoken  of  by  our  ancestors ; thus,  in  the  translation 
| of  Ortelius,  published  by  J.  Shaw,  in  1603,  lie  says  of  the  Thames, — “It  is 
I beautified  with  statelyc  pallaces,  built  on  the  side  thereof;  moreover,  a sump- 
| tuous  bridge,  sustayned  upon  nineteen  arches,  with  excellent  and  beauteous 
| liouscu  built  thereon.”  Camden,  in  his  great  work,  the  “Britannia,”  says, — 
“ It  may  worthily  carry  away  the  prize  from  all  the  bridges  in  Europe,”  being 
“ furnished  on  both  sides  with  passing  faire  houses,  joining  one  to  another  in 
manner  of  a street.”  Two  of  these  buildings  we  may  briefly  describe : the 
! first  of  these  was  a picturesque  wooden  gate  and  tower,  erected  in  1579  : the 

i second,  a little  further  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  arches  from  the  Southwark 

side,  was  the  far-famed  “ Nonesuch  House,”  a term  applied  to  it  from  its 
i snpposed  unique  character ; it  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  cut  and  carved  in 
Holland,  brought  over  in  pieces,  and  fastened,  when  erected  on  the  bridge, 
I with  wooden  pegs  only.  The  other  houses  do  not  demand  particular  notice  ; 

they  were  allowed  to  incommode  the  structure  till  1758,  when,  for  con- 
j siderations  of  public  safety,  they  were  removed.  In  Scott’s  view  of  London 
Hridge,  1756  (now  in  the  Vernon  Gallery),  we  can  trace  the  ruinous 

I remains  of  the  old  Nonesuch  House,  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  Southwark 


GATE  : OLD  LONDON  LltlDGE. 

A strongly-embattled  gate  protected  the  eutrance  from  Southwark  to  Old 
London  Bridge  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  usually  garnished  with 
traitors’  heads  in  “rich  abundance,”  as  may  be  seen  in  our  cut,  copied  from 


Gate,  aud  the  squalid  buildings  that  were  heaped  oil  the  ancient  structure. 
The  arches  were  rendered  still  narrower  by  protecting  them  from  the  wear 
of  water  by  wooden  starlings,  which  may  be  seen  in  our  cut  above.  By 
this  meaus  many  of  them  were  impassable,  and  others  only  afforded  passage 
for  very  small  boats  ; this  contraction  produced  a fall  of  water  of  several 
feet,  aud  at  every  change  of  tide  it  rushed  through  with  great  noise  and 
foaming  velocity,  carrying  boats  beyond  Billingsgate.  Many  lives  and  much 
property  were  lost  yearly,  and  ultimately  this  bridge,  erected  by  Peter  of 
Col ech urch,  iu  1 209,  ceased  to  be  used,  after  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge 
in  1831;  soon  afterwards  it  was  entirely  removed.  In  the  process  of  clearing 
away  the  foundations  many  antiquities  were  discovered;  it  had  been  the  great 
highway  over  the  Thames  from  the  Roman  era,  and  numerous  relics  were 
obtained,  varying  in  date  from  that  period  to  our  own.* 

* We  engrave  such  specimens  of  Roman  coins  found  here  as  belong  to  the  Britannic 


fate  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  parishioners.  It  has  many  curious 
monuments,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  of  the  poet  Gower,  the  friend 
of  Chancer,  and  the  favourite  poet  of  the  unfortuuate  Richard  II.  Here 
arc  also  buried  Edmund  Shakspere,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  immortal 
William,  and  his  friend  Ilenslowe,  the  great  theatrical  manager;  Fletcher, 
the  ally  of  Beaumont ; and,  greater  than  all,  Philip  Massinger,  who  died 
poor,  without  a mark  by  which  to  know  his  grave,  his  iuterment  being  simply 
noted  in  the  palish  register  as  that  of  “ a stranger.” 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


A group  of  Clippers  and  sharp  bowed  Steamers,  all  busily  taking  in  cargo 
or  passengers,  arrests  our  attention  on  the  left  after  passing  the  bridge : this 
is  at  Fresh  Wharf.  The  vessels  are  unloaded  by  porters,  having  an  equal  number 
of  metal  tickets,  denoting  the  quantity  each  man  brings  as  he  delivers  his  load 
and  his  ticket  to  the  warehouseman.  By  this  means  fraud  is  prevented,  the 


a noble  building  erected  by  the  eminent  City  architect,  J.  B.  Bunning,  Esq. 
ihe  circular  hall  is  decorated  with  figures  of  fossil  plants  found  in  coal  strata, 
and  the  whole  of  the  decoration  is  similarly  appropriate ; it  is  surrounded  by  three 
tiers  of  galleries,  and  lighted  by  a glass  dome.  In  digging  for  the  foundation 
in  1847,  the  fragments  of  a Roman  house  were  discovered;  it  was  built  upon 
piles,  and  provided  with  drains  to  carry  off  the  waste  water;  beneath  the  floor 
of  rough  stucco  and  red  tesserae  was  a hypocaust  for  warming  the  apartment, 
and  open  flues  were  continued  therefrom  up  the  walls.  This  interesting  frag- 
ment has  been  arched  over  and  preserved,  and  is  the  only  portion  of  a Roman 


FRESH  WHARF. 

work  is  fairly  apportioned  to  each,  and  they  are  paid  by  reckoning  the  number 
of  tickets  delivered  to  the  superintendent.  These  vessels  present  a strong  con- 
trast in  their  more  graceful  outlines  to  the  bluff-bowed  colliers  and  barges  that 
lie  so  thickly  in  the  vicinity,  and  serve  to  indicate  the  rapid  improvement  made 
in  ship-building  of  late  years. 

A few  hundred  yards  from  this  wharf  and  we  arrive  at  Billingsgate,  now  a fine 
and  convenient  market,  but  a few  years  since  a collection  of  dirty  hovels  and  stalls, 


REMAINS  OF  ROMAN  HOUSE,  COAL  EXCHANGE. 


BILLINGSGATE. 

disgraceful  to  a civilized  community.  It  has  been  a market  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  the  toll  on  fishing-boats  is  noted  in  the  laws  of  iEthelstan,  who  died 
a.d.  940.*  Opposite  the  market,  in  Thames  Street,  is  the  New  Coal  Exchange, 


THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

1814.  The  long  room  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  being  199  feet  by  G6, 
and  nearly  40  feet  in  height.  Here  is  transacted  the  principal  business  of  our 
enormous  London  trade,  and  no  more  striking  picture  of  the  vast  importance 
of  our  city  can  be  given  than  this  always  busy  scene  presents. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  the  next  great  feature  on  the  Thames.  The  esplanade, 
now  closed  to  the  public,  once  formed  an  agreeable  promenade.  We  see 
from  the  water  the  Traitors’  Gate,  with  its  round  towers  at  each  angle,  and  the 
deep  stone  stairs  that  led  to  the  prison  from  the  water.  This  gate  exhibits  a 
specimen  of  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  fortifications,  being  surrounded  by  a 
covered  way,  and  provided  with  loopholes,  by  which  archers  might  defend  it 
from  external  assailants,  or  harass  them  within  if  they  obtained  entrance. 
Above  it  rises  the  Bloody  Tower,  so  named  from  the  traditionary  story  of  its 
being  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  young  princes,  sons  of  Edward  IV.’  It  has 
no  doubt  been — 

“ With  many  a foul  and  midnight  murder  fed." 

Above  all  rises  the  square  mass  of  the  White  Tower,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
buildings,  and  a conspicuous  object  from  many  ppints  of  the  river.  It  was  erected 


house  existing  in  London,  though  traces  of  many  such  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  discovered.  A descent  of  several  stairs  leads  to  the  ruins  now  preserved, 
which  consist  of  the  principal  fragments  exhumed,  comprising  parts  of  the 
hypocaust  and  walls,  and  a seat  formed  of  Roman  tile.  On  a lower  level  beside 
this  seat  is  a fragment  of  pavement  laid  in  coarse  red  tesserae.  The  visitor 
now  treads  upon  the  pavement  where  once  the  Roman  inhabitant  walked. 
The  hypocaust,  supported  by  blocks  of  red  square  tiles,  firmly  compacted  with 
mortar,  is  nearly  filled  with  pure  spring-water,  for  which  a drain  has  been 
provided,  so  that  the  same  necessity  for  preventing  an  overflow  is  obliged  to  be 
adopted  now,  as  was  adopted  in  the  days  of  the  Ciesars. 

The  long  facade  of  the  Custom-house  next  attracts  the  eye,  with  its  noble 
esplanade,  adjoining  Billingsgate  Market.  It  is  from  the  design  of  Sir  ltobeit 
Smirke.in  1825,  the  old  Custom-house  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  February  12, 


scries.  The  large  central  coin  is  one  struck  by  Iladiian,  and  remarkable  for  the  figure 
of  Britannia,  the  first  lime  impersonated  as  an  armed  female  seated  on  a rock.  It  is  the 


prototype  of  the  more  modern  Britannia,  reintroduced  by  Charles  II.,  and  which  still 
appears  on  our  copper  money.  The  smaller  coins  are  such  as  were  struck,  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  are  marked  with  the  letters 
P.  LON.,  for  “ Pecunia  Londinensis,"  money  of  London. 

* The  name  is  said  to  have  beeu  derived  from  Belin.  King  of  the  Britons  400  years 
before  Christ.  But  upon  no  better  evidence  than  GeofFrey  of  Monmouth  affords,  and 
which  is  of  not  the  slightest  value;  it  more  probably  obtained  it  from  the  spot  being 
owned  by  some  one  named  Billing,  or  Beling,  as  it  was  anciently  spelt. 


OIIAI'EL  IN  TUB  TOWER. 

nation  anil  people.  “The  Pool  of  the  Thames” — for  so  is  named  that  portion  of 
our  noble  river  that  runs  between  the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  the  Tower — is  truly  a 
grand  and  glorious  sight;  the  proudest  “station”  in  the  world:  where  gather 
vessels  of  all  sizes,  of  every  form  and  character,  from  every  seaport  of  the  globe. 

The  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  from  Loudon  Bridge  to  Rotherhithe,  is  now 
covered  with  warehouses  and  buildings : anciently  it  was  open  fields  and 
grazing  grounds;  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  time  that  it  has  been 
densely  populated.  The  Church  of  St.  Olave,  with  its  low,  square  steeple,  is 
first  noticed  after  passiug  Loudon  Bridge  ; the  church  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
on  the  City  side  is  also  dedicated  to  the  same  saint.*  Near  it  in  olden  time 

* St.  Olave  was  the  first  Christian  king  of  Norway,  and  was  martyred  by  his  rebellious 
subjects  a.  i).  1030.  He  assisteil  King  Ethel  red,  his  godfather,  in  driving  the  Danes  from 
London  and  Southwark,  coming  up  the  Thames  with  a strong  fleet,  and  planning  the 
destruction  of  London  Bridge,  which  thus  cut  off  the  two  bodies  of  invaders,  and  made 
them  an  easier  victory.  The  dedication  of  these  two  churches,  on  the  scene  of  his 
prowess,  is  generally  thought  to  have  originated  in  gratitude  for  his  timely  aid.  Tooley 
Street  is  a modern  corruption  of  St.  Olavc’s  Street. 


ROTHERU1TUK  CUUKCH:  TUNNEL  PIER. 

which  unites  the  banks  of  the  river  hv  an  underground  communication,  con- 
sisting of  a double  passage,  conjoined  by  a central  arcade  lit  with  gas,  with 
footways  in  the  centre  for  pedestrians,  and  a carriage-way ; but  as  it  would 
require  a very  lengthy  inclined  plane  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tunnel  on  each  side, 
that  part  of  the  scheme  has  never  been  carried  out  ; foot  passengers  descend 
by  a well-staircase.  Each  archway  is  about  20  feet  in  height ; the  entire 
width  of  the  Tunnel  is  35  feet,  and  at  high  water  it  is  75  feet  below  the 
surface.  It  was  planned  by  the  late  Sir  Isambart  Brunei,  in  1823  ; and  on  the 
25lh  of  March,  1843,  it  was  first  opened  to  passengers.  It  is  kept  open  day  and 
night,  the  toll  being  one  penny ; aud,  on  some  occasions,  a kind  of  fancy  fair 
has  been  held  in  it. 

From  the  Tower  to  the  entry  to  this  Tunnel,  at  Wapping,  the  Thames  is 
lined  with  warehouses,  wharves,  and  docks.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  important 
are  St.  Katherine’s  Docks,  in  close  contiguity  to  the  Tower  ; they  take  their 
name  from  the  old  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Katherine,  which  once  stood  on 
this  site,  and  which  was  founded  by  Matilda,  the  wife  of  King  Stephen, 
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by  Guudulph,  the  clerical  architect  to  (lie  founder,  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  was  begun  in  1078,  the  walls  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness;  it 
has  been  occasionally  repaired,  and  the  external  features  somewhat  altered  by 
the  insertion  of  windows  and  the  additions  of  turrets  in  the  time  of  William  III. ; 
but  it  is  substantially  ancient : the  staircases  and  rooms  arc  all  antique.  The 


stood  the  mansions  of  the  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  of  the  Prior  of  Lewes, 
the  Abbots  of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  and  other  important  personages. 
Then  came  an  open  space,  still  known  by  its  old  name,  Horslydown,  where 
the  parish  butts  were  set  up  for  archcry  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.;  a mill 
belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  close  by  the  river-side. 


and  the  large  monastery  of  Bermondsey  at  about  half  a mile  distant  from  it. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  building  commenced  in  this 
quarter ; it  has  increased  uutil  Rotherhithe  has  been  joined  to  Southwark  by 
streets. 

Rotherhithe  is  a town  of  very  ancient  foundation,  and  some  etymologists 
derive  its  name  from  two  Saxon  words,  signifying  “the  Sailor’s  Haven.”  It 
was  originally  part  of  the  royal  manor  of  Bermondsey,  and  the  residence  of 
some  of  our  early  kings;  Edward  III.  here  fitted  out  one  of  his  fleets ; it  is 
now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Commercial  Docks,  which  are  said  to  occupy 
the  trenches  first  cut  by  Canute  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  extended 
to  Battersea,  thus  turning  Southwark  into  a sort  of  island,  as  a defence  against 
attacks  in  that  quarter.  The  docks  are  five  in  number,  and  comprise  about 
sixty  acres  of  water  and  forty  of  land,  and  they  have  immense  granaries  beside 
them.  Close  beside  Rotherhithe  Church  is  the  entrance  to  the  Thames  Tunnel, 


council-chamber,  and  the  vaulted  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  are  of  much  interest; 
hut  the  great  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  small  chapel  of  St.  John,  the  most 
perfect  piece  of  Norman  architecture  the  metropolis  can  show ; and  which  was 
used  for  centuries  by  our  ancient  kings  when  the  Tower  was  their  chief  royal 
London  residence.  It  is  supported  by  massive  round  columns,  with  capitals 
simply  decorated,  and  has  an  ambulatory  outside  them;  the  end  is  apsidal,  and 
it  is  lighted  by  deeply-recessed,  round-headed  windows.  It  was  for  a long  time 
used  as  a repository  for  records,  which  have  now  all  been  removed. 

From  the  Tower  Stairs  the  view,  looking  either  way,  is  very  striking ; the 
river  is  crowded  with  shipping  and  steamers,  and  from  this  point  begins  that 
succession  of  vessels  which  affords  the  voyager  so  grand  an  idea  of  the  vast  trade 
of  the  British  metropolis.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  sights  in  the  world  more 
striking — certainly  none  more  calculated  to  make  an  Englishman  proud  of  his 
country.  Here  are  not  only  the  merchantmen  of  every  part  of  the  Queen’s 
dominions,  but  the  ships  that  bear  “to  and  fro”  the  wealth  of  every  civilised 
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A.D.  1148.  Wheu  the  old  buildings  were  pulled  down  in  1827,  the  hospital 
and  church  were  rebuilt  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  The  docks  were  begun  in  May, 
1827,  and  finished  in  October  of  the  following  year— a gigantic  work,  com- 
pleted in  an  incredibly  short  time,  by  the  continuous  labour  of  2500  workmen. 
The  lock  from  the  Thames  has  greater  depth  of  water  than  any  other  dock- 
entry  ; it  is  28  feet  at  some  tides,  and  ships  of  700  tons  burden  can  always 
enter.  The  warehouses  surrounding  it  are  on  a gigantic  scale,  and  are  specially 
secure,  owing  to  the  lofty  walls  surrounding  them.  These  docks  were  planned 
by  Telford,  and  constructed  by  Hardwick,  at  a cost  of  £1,700,000. 

The  London  Docks  adjoin  St.  Katherine’s,  and  have  three  entrances  from 
the  Thames.  They  were  constructed  by  John  Rennie,  and  opened  in  1805. 
The  larger  docks  can  accommodate  more  than  300  vessels  ; there  is  warehouse- 
room  for  220,000  tons  of  goods,  and  cellarage  for  80,000  pipes  of  wine. 
These  cellars  are  one  of  “the  sights”  of  London,  and  a “ tasting  ticket”  for 
wines  is  a privilege  strangers  are  generally  anxious  to  obtain  through  merchants 
who  keep  stock  here.  A small  dock  is  exclusively  devoted  to  vessels  laden 


ISLE  OK  DUGS. 


with  tobacco,  and  a very  large  warehouse  is  consigned  to  its  exclusive  use, 
with  a furnace  near,  where  damaged  or  forfeited  tobacco  is  destroyed.  To  a 
stranger  there  is  no  more  curious  aud  instructive  sight  than  the  London  Docks, 
and  nothing  can  give  a better  idea  of  the  vast  wealth  and  trade  of  the 
kingdom. 

Wapping,  Shadwell,  and  Limehouse  (and  the  hamlets  of  Ratcliffe  and  Poplar) 
are  the  parishes  in  which  these  docks  are  situate ; their  churches  may  be  seen  from 
the  river,  but  they  are  comparatively  modern,  and  call  for  no  especial  remark. 
The  tower  of  St.  Anne’s,  Limehouse,  is  most  conspicuously  seen  where  the 
river  widens  to  the  well  known  “ Pool  of  the  Thames,”  and  is  crowded  with 


ENTRANCE  TO  WEST  INDIA  DOCKS. 


craft  of  all  kinds — a more  striking  scene  than  can  be  viewed  between  London 
and  the  Nore.  The  river  here  sweeps  round  “ Cuckold’s  Point,”  where  the 
gates  of  the  Regent’s  Canal  may  be  seen ; those  of  the  City  Canal,  which  cuts 
across  the  Isle  of  Dogs  to  save  the  circuit  made  by  the  river  opposite  Green- 
wich ; and  the  entrance  to  the  West  India  Docks.  These  are  said  t.o  be  the 
largest  in  the  world;  they  are  nearly  three  times  as  extensive  as  the  Loudon 
Docks,  and  include  about  290  acres.  The  Import  Dock,  to  the  north,  can 
accommodate  250  vessels  of  300  tons  each ; and  the  southern,  or  Export  Dock, 
can  hold  195.  They  were  commenced  in  the  year  1S00,  Jessop  being  the 


engineer,  and  opened  two  years  afterwards  : they  occupy  the  whole  length  of 
the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Dugs,  from  Limehouse  to  Blackwall,  and  their  tall 
warehouses  and  tiers  of  ships  rise  boldly  above  its  level,  and  form  a striking  I 

background  as  we  pass  them  on  the  Thames.  The  canal  which  cuts  across  it  i 

is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a mile  long,  with  lock-gates  at  each  end  45  feet  in 
width  ; it  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a dock. 


At  Deptford,  opposite,  we  arrive  at  the  first  town  in  Kent : its  name  has 
little  altered  in  the  course  of  ages,  so  that  its  original  meaning,  deep  ford , mav 


DEPTFORD  DOCKYARD. 


still  be  traced.  This  manor  was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  one  of 
his  followers,  Gilbert  de  Maignent,  who  erected  a castle  here.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  place  of  residence*  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  lived  here 
to  learn  the  art  of  ship  building  ; and  as  being  the  Royal  Dockyard,  established 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  aud  continued  with  improvements  to  the 
present  day.  The  whole  is  immediately  under  the  inspection  of  the  Navy 
Board  : about  1 500  labourers  are  constantly  employed  here.f 

In  the  river  a little  below  was  plaeed,  as  a hospital  ship  for  all  nations,  the 
Dreadnought,  which  had  been  famous  in  many  sca-lights  of  Nelson’s  era.  It 


was  used  for  a charitable  institution,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  old  vessel,  now  broken  up,  was  granted  for  the  purpose  to  the  Seamen’s 
Hospital  Society  by  the  Government.  Another  linc-of-battle  ship,  formerly  the 
Caledonia,  has  been  lately  altered  at  Woolwich,  and  admirably  fitted  to  receive 
a larger  number  of  patients.  Here  also  is,  at  present,  moored  the  great  ship- 
building marvel  of  the  age  and  the  world, — the  Leviathan,  or  the  Great  Eastern. 

We  now  arrive  at  Greenwich.  It  is  a town  which  has  been  famous  since  the 
days  of  the  Saxons,  who  named  it  Greneioic,  which  name  it  has  retained,  with 
a very  slight  alteration,  to  the  present  day.  Its  park  is  a favourite  resort  for 
the  Londoners  ; its  hospital  the  pride  of  England. 


* Unfortunately,  this  interesting  structure  has  been  recently  takea  down,  and  no 
vestige  of  it  now  remains. 

t Deptford  Dockyard  is  famous  for  its  bakehouses  and  biscuit  factory,  which  arc  most 
admirably  constructed,  and  make  some  of  the  best  bread  her  Majesty's  service  is  supplied 
with.  It  is  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  victualing  establishments  for  the  navy,  but  has 
also  some  very  large  slips,  where  many  of  our  finest  vessels  have  been  built.  The  whole 
is  under  the  inspection  of  a captain  superintendent. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  Crystal  Palace  in  Canada. — The  Crystal 
Palace,  since  its  birth  in  1S51,  has  been  making  the 
tour  of  the  world  ; and  such  is  the  hardy  and  enter- 
prising character  of  its  nature  and  constitution,  that 
it  had  already  once  crossed  the  Atlantic  when  it 
was  but  a few  years  old.  Now,  it  passes  the  great 
waters  once  more,  and  is  about  to  visit  Canada.  In 
the  City  of  Toronto,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
present  month  of  October,  one  of  these  great  crea- 
tions is  to  open  its  doors,  for  the  exhibition,  on  a 
plan  similar  to  the  Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris, 
though  on  a provincial  scale,  of  the  products  of 
Cauadian  nature,  industry,  and  skill.  It  is  not  un- 
natural that,  in  an  imperial  dependency,  the  institu- 
tion should  cling  closely  to  the  incidents  of  its 
original  constitution, — and  that  the  enthusiasm 
which  follows  everywhere  on  its  path  should  here 
attach  itself  to  the  particular  forms  of  enthusiasm 
that  waited  on  its  original  birth  in  the  mother 
state  and  old  country.  Accordingly,  the  Cana- 
dians bethought  them,  as  the.  hour  of  their  cere- 
monial drew  nigh,  that  one  feature  of  the  interest 
in  Hyde  Park  was  due  to  the  opening  of  the  earliest 
Palace  of  Glass  by  the  Queen  in  person.  Contrary 
to  the  old  ponderous  and  sleepy  character  of  Euro- 
pean Courts,  so  living  and  locomotive  has  been  the 
Court  of  England  under  Queen  Victoria,  that  it  need 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  something  like  a vague, 
instinctive  belief  in  the  possible  ubiquity  of  British 
royalty  has  got  abroad  ; and]  for  a single  dreamy 
moment  it  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Canadian 
mind,  that  they  might  have  over  the  Queen  herself 
to  inaugurate  their  Palace  in  Toronto.  A little 
further  reflection  showed  them,  as  of  course,  that 
imperial  ubiquity  is  a word  of  serious  significance, 
and  implying  all  its  impossibilities,  in  the  case  of  a 
Sovereign  whose  sceptre  spans  all  the  seas,  and  on 
whose  empire  the  sun  never  sets.  The  loyal  thirst, 
however,  which  had  been  awakened  in  connexion 
with  the  occasion,  demanded  a draught,  if  at  a lesser 
fountain  ; and  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  a private 
citizen  of  Toronto,  a Mr.  Norris,  that  the  next  best 
thing  to  a queen  in  esse  was  a king  in  posse , and 
that  it  might  serve  many  good  purposes,  present  and 
prospective,  if  they  could  get  over,  while  lie  has  the 
leisure  of  his  youth,  their  future  sovereign,  to  open 
the  Palace  of  Glass.  That  this,  though  an  individual 
thought,  represented  a colonial  sentiment,  was  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  petition  which  Mr.  Norris  ini- 
tiated for  carrying  out  its  suggestion  received,  in  a 
few  days,  such  a body  of  signatures — in  every  rank, 
calling,  and  department  of  authority — as  constituted 
a representation  of  the  province.  Armed  with  this 
petition,  Mr.  Norris  came  over  to  this  country,  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  from  the  Queen,  the  attendance 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  if  that  were  deemed  inex- 
pedient, of  some  other  prince  of  the  blood,  at  the 
coming  ceremonial  in  Toronto. — It  is  not  for  us  to 
estimate  the  reasons  which  have  determined  that  this 
strong  expression  of  Canadian  loyalty  must  be 
altogether  disappointed  in  the  sense  sought, — nor 
even  to  remark  upon  them,  further  than  to  lament 
that  they  exist.  Such  a visit  might  have  sown  the 
possible  seeds  of  much  future  good.  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  has,  however,  announced  to  Mr.  Norris, — of 
course,  in  terms  of  full  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  ex- 
pressed, and  cordial  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
exhibition, — that  her  Majesty  is  “ under  the  neces- 
sity of  declining  the  request  ’’  of  her  North- American 
province. 

It  is  understood  to  be,  as  far  as  may  be,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Great  Exhibitions  of  England,  Prance, 
the  United  Stales,  Ireland,  aud  some  of  the  provin- 
cial cities  of  England,  on  a limited  scale  no  doubt — 
but  we  trust  aud  believe  with  very  beneficial  results 
to  our  brethren  of  the  other  hemisphere.  At  present 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  such  facts  as  may  be 
useful  for  the  guidance  of  our  readers.  We  cannot 
as  yet  say  to  what  extent,  if  to  any,  they  look  for 
aid  from  the  mother  country : we  imagine,  however, 
that  the  Exhibition  is  to  be  self-supplying  as  well  as 
self-sustaining  : and  that  we  shall  lienee  obtain  only 
the  evidence  of  such  resources  as  our  active  and 
energetic  friends  of  the  Canadian  Colonies  possess. 
Such  evidence,  however,  will  be  interesting  and 
valuable  : and  we  shall  endeavour  to  submit  to  the 
English  public  full  accounts  of  the  proceedings. 
These  accounts,  however,  will  be  condensed  or  en- 
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larged  according  to  the  nature  and  worth  of  the 
materials  collected.  Meanwhile,  the  gentleman  by 
whom  the  Committee  is  represented  in  England — 
Mr.  Norris,  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge — 
may  be  communicated  with  by  parlies  desiring  infor- 
mation on  the  subject:  and,  next  month,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  be  more  explicit  in  our  statements  as  to 
tbe  plans  and  arrangements  “ in  progress.” 

A Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Pine  Arts  has  been  printed  and  issued  ; it  contains 
little  or  no  information  of  which  the  public  are  not 
already  possessed.  But  it  is  satisfactory,  as  show- 
ing that  “ progress”  is  making,  and  to  be  made,  in 
reference  to  the  Art-dccorations  of  the  new  Palace 
at  Westminster.  We  select  from  the  Report  the 
passages  most  interesting  to  our  readers. 

“ In  our  last  report  we  proposed  to  commission  Daniel 
Maclise,  R.A.,to  paint  a subject  in  fresco  in  the  apartment 
called  the  Painted  Chamber,  or  Conference  Ilall ; but 
some  difficulties  having  been  found  to  exist  with  regard  to 
tbe  lighting  of  some  compartments  in  that  locality,  the 
work  was  postponed,  and  the  artist  was,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, finally  released  from  such  undertaking.  A grant 
of  public  money,  amounting  to  £1500,  which  had  been 
voted  by  Parliament  for  this  object,  was,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  your  Majesty’s  Treasury, 
appropriated  to  the  painting  of  twenty-eight  whole-length 
portraits  of  personages  connected  with  the  Tudor  family, 
to  be  placed  in  the  apartment  called  the  Prince's  Chamber, 
as  proposed  in  the  appendix  to  our  seventh  report. 

“ Of  such  portraits,  executed  by  or  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Richard  Burchett,  fifteen  have  now  been  completed. 
Being  taken  from  authentic  sources,  and  executed  in 
methods  fitted  to  reproduce  the  style  of  the  original  works, 
they  at  once  serve  a decorative  purpose,  and  constitute 
trustworthy  resemblances  of  the  historical  personages  re- 
presented. 

“ In  our  ninth  report  we  had  proposed  that  twelve  com- 
partments in  the  same  room  should  bo  filled  with  metal 
casts  from  models  of  bas-reliefs,  to  be  provided  by  a com- 
petent scul  ptor.  The  subjects  proposed— relating  to  events 
corresponding  with  the  periods  of  our  history  to  which 
the  before-named  portraits  belong— arc  enumerated  in  the 
appendix  to  our  seventh  report.  The  preparation  of  the 
models  referred  to  was  ultimately  committed  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Thecd.  Eleven  models,  the  design  and  execution  of 
which  are  highly  approved  by  us,  have  been  completed  by 
him  accordingly  ; and  ten  of  such  models,  cast  in  metal 
by  Messrs.  Elkington,  Mason,  and  Company,  of  Birming- 
ham, have  been  fixed  in  their  places  in  the  Prince's 
Chamber." 

“ We  propose  to  commission  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.,  to 
paint  in  fresco  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  Royal  Gallery,  at 
the  price  of  .£1000. 

“ The  subjects  proposed  for  that  gallery,  and  which  are 
also  enumerated  in  the  appendix  to  our  seventh  report,  are 
eighteen  in  number,  two  of  them  measuring  45  feet  in 
length.  The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  not  only 
suggests  the  subdivision  into  two  series  of  the  upper  and 
lower  range  of  subjects,  but,  as  regards  the  lower  range 
alone,  it  appears  advisable  that  the  artists  should  contem- 
plate the  treatment  of  such  subjects  as  have  a correspond- 
ence or  local  relation  with  each  other,  so  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  being  interrupted  in  the  prosecution  of  so  great  a 
work,  the  portion  which  he  may  have  been  enabled  to 
complete  may  still,  as  far  as  possible,  form  a wholo  by 
itself. 

“ For  the  above  reasons  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
invite  the  artist,  while  confining  himself  to  the  lower 
range  of  subjects,  to  prepare  designs  for  the  two  larger 
compartments  on  the  cast  and  west  walls,  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  undertake  one  of  the  smaller  compartments  at 
the  north  or  south  end  of  the  room." 

“ With  regard  to  the  Peers’  Robing-room,  the  subjects 
for  which,  to  be  executed  in  fresco,  and  which  are  ex- 
plained in  the  appendix  to  our  seventh  report,  have  been 
committed  to  John  Rogers  Herbert,  R.A.,  we  are  enabled 
to  state  that  the  artist  has  completed,  to  our  entire  satis- 
faction, a large  cartoon  for  the  subject  of 1 Moses  briuging 
down  the  Tables  of  the  Law  to  the  Israelites ;’  and  we 
trust  that  the  fresco  from  the  same  will  proceed  without 
interruption." 

We  draw  attention  to  the  paragraphs  which  state 
that  the  commission  has  appropriated  a sum  of  £1500 
“ to  the  painting  of  twenty-eight  whole-length  por- 
traits of  personages  connected  with  the  Tudor  family, 
to  he  placed  in  the  apartment  called  the  Prince’s 
Chamber,  as  proposed  in  the  appendix  to  our 
seventh  report.  Of  such  portraits,  executed  by, 
or  under  the  direction  of,  Mr.  Burchett,  fifteen  have 
now  been  completed.  Being  taken  from  authentic 
sources,  and  executed  in  methods  fitted  to  reproduce 
the  style  of  the  original  works,  they  at  once  serve 
a decorative  purpose,  and  constitute  trustworthy 
resemblances  of  the  historical  personages  repre- 
sented,,”  The  price  paid  for  these  historical  portraits 
averages  just  over  £50  apiece ; — and  we  have  quoted 
the  passage  here,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  to  it  the 
attention  of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  If  the  paragraphs  in  question  had  been 
penned  with  the  express  view  of  enforcing  the 
argument  for  copies  which  we  have  all  along  main- 
tained as  suitable  to  the  youth  of  the  new  institution, 
they  could  not  have  served  us  more  effectually  than 
they  do  by  the  precept  which  they  imply  and  the 
illustration  which  they  offer. 
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The  British  Institution. — The  following  pic- 
tures have  been  lent  by  their  respective  owners  to 
the  Directors  of  the  British  Institution,  for  the  use 
of  the  students  who  may  be  desirous  of  copying 
them: — “The  Infant  Saviour  sleeping  on  the 
Cross,”  by  Murillo , Earl  Howe  ; “ The  Saiuts  of 
Seville,”  Murillo,  Duke  of  Sutherland  ; “ Land- 
scape,” j Both,  Mr.  Perkins;  “ Nelly  O’Brien,”  Sir 
J.  Reynolds',  “Dead  Game,”  & c.,  Snyders,  Earl 
Howe ; “ The  Duke  of  Newcastle,”  Dobson ; “ Lady 
Beaumont,”  Sir  J.  Reynolds ; “ Venice,”  Canaletto, 
Earl  Howe  ; “ The  Saboteur,”  A.  Carracci,  Earl  of 
Suffolk  ; “Venus  and  Cupid,”  attributed  to  Titian, 
Earl  Wcmyss  ; two  “ Portraits,”  De  Vos,  Mr.  Bro- 
derip  ; “ Portrait,”  Tintoretto,  Mr.  G.  Richmond, 
R.A. ; “ Head  of  Christ,”  Guido,  Earl  of  Suffolk  ; 
“ Elijah,”  Guido,  Sir  C.  Burrell ; “ Landscape,” 
Salvator  Rosa,  Mr.  Perkins ; “ Landscape,”  Mouche- 
ron  and  Lingelbach,  Mr.  Cholmondeley.  Year  by 
year,  as  the  season  comes  round  for  opening  the 
“ School  of  Painting,”  as  it  is  called,  at  the  British 
Institution,  we  have  pointed  out  its  almost  entire 
inutility  for  any  really  beneficial  purpose : copies 
are  made — some  good,  certainly,  some  indifferent, 
others  decidedly  bad  ; the  majority  of  them  find 
their  way,  we  believe,  into  the  hands  of  the  nefa- 
rious dealers,  who  dispose  of  them  to  such  connois- 
seurs as  Mr.  Peters,  whose  Art-patronage  has  figured 
so  conspicuously  of  late  in  the  police-court.  The 
whole  thing  is  a mistake, — well-intentioned,  we 
admit,  but  still  a mistake. 

The  Trafalgar  Lions.  — The  Nelsou  Monu- 
ment,  it  would  seem,  is  destined  to  retain  its  ex- 
ceptional character  to  the  last.  No  movement  can 
be  made,  apparently,  in  the  matter  of  this  memo- 
rial which  is  not  an  eccentricity.  Men,  as  well 
as  things,  change  their  characters  where  it  is 
concerned.  As  regards  things,  our  readers  know, 
that  the  method  chosen  here  for  glorifying  a great 
admiral  is  to  mast-head  him : — and,  that  the  state  of 
quasi  ruin  in  the  case  of  this  column  has  belonged  to 
the  period  of  its  youth.  As  regards  persons,  a noble 
worshipper  of  mediaeval  methods  becomes  here  an 
inventor  of  new  ones, — and  a painter,  in  this  case, 
is  translated  into  a sculptor  lor  the  nonce.  The 
commission  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  for  the  bronze 
lions,  which  we  dealt  with  doubtfully  as  an  anomaly, 
turns  out  to  be  also  a fact, — and  the  intrinsically 
striking  character  of  the  innovation  becomes  more 
striking  as  proceeding  from  one  who  in  all  matters 
else  proclaims  it  as  his  desire  stare  super  antiquas 
vias.  Lord  John  Manners,  retrospective  and  old- 
English  in  St.  Paul’s,  has  got  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  modern  logic  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  point 
of  consistency,  in  these  inconsistencies,  seems  to  be, 
that  the  present  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
is  unable  to  do  anything  like  anybody  else.  It  is 
needless  to  conceal,  that  the  sculptors  are  seriously 
dissatisfied.  The  matter  is  not  much,  so  far  as  the 
commission  itself  is  concerned, — and  in  its  mere 
character  of  a benefice,  would  not  be  worth  the 
irritation  it  creates.  But  the  resolute  intention  to 
ignore  the  sculptors  manifested  here,  is  all  the  more 
offensive  for  the  triviality  of  the  scale.  So  poor,  it 
seems,  is  England  in  their  branch  of  the  plastic  arts, 
that  Lord  John  Manners,  wanting  a sculpture  lion 
or  two,  is  driven,  perforce,  among  the  painters. 
Unluckily,  Lord  John  is  not  in  the  Commission  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  or  he  might  balance  matters  by  giving 
to  one  of  our  sculptors  an  order  for  a fresco-painting 
in  the  House  of  Lords. — The  worst  of  the  affair  is, 
that  it  has  the  character  of  a job.  Lord  John 
has,  in  fact,  farmed  out  the  Lions.  Nobody  sup- 
poses, of  course,  that  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  will  model 
the  animals  with  his  own  hand ; but  he  receives  the 
privilege  of  selecting,  instead  of  the  minister,  some 
sculptor  to  do  so, — paying  such  portion  of  the 
£6000  as  he  may  contract  for,  and  carrying  the 
balance  to  his  own  account.  The  commission  is 
unquestionably  jobbed.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  we 
must  say,  puts  himself  in  a false  position  towards 
his  brother  artists  by  consentiug  to  be  a party  to 
such  a transaction.  We,  for  ourselves,  have  a firm 
belief, — and  hope  that  many  will  share  it, — that  the 
calculation  of  profit  has  not  entered  into  Sir  Edwin’s 
motives,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  starving 
the  public  work  with  a view  to  his  private  gain. 
But,  the  transaction  is  unnatural  in  itself, — offensive 
to  the  sculptors  of  England, — and  the  painter  has 
certainly  exposed  himself  to  unfavourable  interpreta- 
tions. Cost  what  they  may,  of  the  £6000  put  at  Sir 
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Edwin’s  disposal,  and  even  if  they  should  demand  the 
whole  money, — we  have,  ourselves,  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  have  fine  lions  from  his  design. — And,  by  the 
way,  we  may  mention,  in  reference  to  that  matter, 
that  the  great  animal  painter  has,  if  we  be  rightly 
informed,  determined  on  the  introduction,  into  his 
treatment  of  the  subject,  of  what  in  such  a situa- 
tion will  be  a novelty.  The  four  lions  keeping 
watch  at  the  base  of  the  pillar  on  whose  summit,  by 
the  questionable  device  of  the  original  artist,  Lord 
Nelson  stands,  like  Simon  Stylites  iu  a cocked  hat, 
are,  we  arc  told,  to  be  on  all  fours, — instead  of  iu  the 
attitude  of  more  or  less  repose  that  has  hitherto 
been  deemed  proper  to  the  office.  Certainly,  such  a 
presentment  will  harmonize  better  with  the  uneasy 
position  assumed,  for  his  bronze  eternity,  by  the 
great  admiral  aloft, — and  there  seems  no  good  reason 
why  the  subordinate  lions  should  be  allowed  to  sleep, 
or  to  rest,  while  the  chief  is  keeping  a look-out 
through  the  centuries.  Seriously,  we  caunot  ven- 
ture to  predict  beforehand  the  probable  effect  of  a 
novelty  in  composition  like  this,  — but  we  may  un- 
hesitatingly announce  our  faith  in  any  forms  of 
animal  presentment  that  are  likely  to  proceed  from 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  design. 

The  Sculpture  Room  in  the  Kensington 
Museum. — The  collection  of  British  works  of  sculp- 
ture iu  the  Kensington  Museum,  is  so  generally 
cousidered  a success,  and  is  so  attractive  to  the 
public,  even  within  the  limits  at  present  afforded  by 
that  establishment,  that  we  may  rely  on  further 
opportunities  being  afforded  for  the  Exhibition  of 
British  sculpture  at  some  future  time,  and  when- 
ever that  most  useful  brauch  of  Government  Educa- 
tion, represented  by  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  is  further  developed.  Within  the  last  lew- 
weeks,  two  beautiful  statues  have  been  added  to  the 
collection — the  “Venus,”  of  Gibson,  and  the  “ Greek 
Slave,”  by  Powers — both  in  exquisite  marble,  which 
have  been  here  arranged  side  by  side,  so  that  the 
spectator  has  the  opportunity  of  comparing  these 
examples  of  British  and  American  Art.  Although 
the  collection  is  closely  restricted  to  Native  Aid,  this 
regulation  was  not  held  to  shut  out  the  work  of  our 
brothers  across  the  sea.  At  any  rate,  the  Sculptors’ 
Committee  would  not  so  construe  it,  and  it  appears 
that  they  took  the  opportunity  of  according  a grace, 
which  none  can  regret.  We  may  add  that  wc  never 
saw  the  “Greek  Slave”  look  so  well  as  she  does  in  her 
present  situation,  simply  taking  her  chance  with  the 
other  works  around,  and  free  from  the  adventitious 
pseudo-adornment  of  a canopy,  &c.,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore been  accustomed  to  see  her.  The  entire  col- 
lection will,  we  understand,  be  soon  rearranged,  and 
some  of  the  works  changed,  that  being  in  accordance 
with  the  original  plan,  viz.,  that  although  the  Ex- 
hibition is  to  be  of  a permanent  character,  there  are 
to  be  changes  of  works,  and  of  arrangements,  from 
time  to  time.  Some  works  of  deceased  artists  also, 
we  are  glad  to  see  have  been  added  since  our  last 
visit,  so  that  the  collection  is  gradually  taking  the 
form  that  it  is  intended  to  present,  namely,  that  of  a 
representation  of  the  British  School  of  Sculpture. 
We  hope  to  find  soon  some  examples  of  the  work  of 
Flaxmau  in  the  collection.  The  noble  group,  by  that 
great  artist,  of  “Michael  and  Satan,”  would  be  espe- 
cially appropriate.  We  arc  sure,  and,  indeed,  have 
taken  every  opportunity  to  say,  that  British  Sculp- 
ture only  wants  to  be  fairly  dealt  with  to  form  a 
leading  public  attraction,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  enlightened  management  which  characterizes 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  South  Ken- 
sington, is  not  blind  to  the  fact. 

The  Poulszky  Collection  op  Gems. — Amongst 
the  indirect,  but  not  the  less  important,  results  of 
the  Manchester  Art-Treasures  Exhibition  may  be 
numbered  an  increased  (and,  as  we  hope,  a continually 
increasing)  facility  of  access  to  various  private  col- 
lections of  works  of  Art,  for  the  purposes  of  exami- 
nation and  study.  Public  taste  has  decidedly  been 
awakened,  and  the  inclination  of  the  public  mind 
hears  strongly  in  the  direction  of  Art,  with  the  view 
to  the  acquisition  of  sound  and  comprehensive  in- 
formation. And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possessors 
of  Art-treasures  are,  at  least,  beginning  to  show  a 
truly  liberal  readiuess  to  render  their  collections 
available,  a3  teachers  of  Art  under  its  diversified 
forms  of  expression.  The  singularly  interesting 
collection  of  sculptured  and  engraved  gems  which 
is  now  the  property  of  Francis  Poulszky,  Esq.,  has 
been  entrusted  by  that  gentleman  to  Messrs.  Howell 
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and  James,  the  eminent  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  of 
Regent  Street,  in  order  that  they  may  be  examined 
and  studied  at  their  establishment,  by  all  persons 
who  are  desirous  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  works 
of  Art  of  this  class.  The  collection  has  been  care- 
fully  arranged  and  catalogued;  and  visitors  are  not 
only  received  in  the  most  gratifying  manner,  but 
they  find  that  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  gems 
by  a gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  this 
department  of  Art.  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  too 
high  an  estimate  of  this  collection,  both  from  the 
excellence  of  the  various  examples  that  it  contains, 
and  also  from  its  historical  completeness.  Com- 
mencing with  the  cylinders  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
and  with  the  ancient  works  of  the  Egyptian  engravers, 
this  collection  passes  on  through  the  several  periods 
of  Greek  and  Etruscan  art,  until  it  reaches  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  artists  who  laboured  to  adorn  the 
dignified  greatness  of  imperial  Rome.  Nor  does 
it  rest  here ; but  extending  to  the  middle  ages,  it 
exhibits  many  specimens  eminently  characteristic  of 
that  era,  and  then  it  again  advances  to  the  works  of 
still  more  recent  gem-engravers.  On  the  present 
occasion  we  do  not  propose  to  do  more  than  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  rare 
aud  precious  collection,  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  advantages  they  may  derive  through  the  judicious 
liberality  of  Mr.  Poulszky : hereafter  we  may  hope 
to  be  enabled  to  give  a detailed  description  of  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  gems.  We  cannot, 
however,  close  even  the  present  brief  notice,  without 
expressing  our  special  admiration  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  case  of  intaglios.  These  gems  are 
exhibited  in  such  a manner  that  they  are  set 
against  the  light,  and  consequently  they  are  both 
seen  and  seen  to  advantage.  They  are  also  placed 
on  plates  that  have  been  richly  gilt,  and  thus  a 
reflected  light  is  thrown  upon  the  gems  themselves, 
which  greatly  enhances  the  generally  excellent  effect 
of  their  novel  and  ingenious  arrangement. 

Murillo. — There  is  at  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Norgate’s,  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  an 
example  of  Murillo,  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is 
an  “ Immaculate  Conception,”  and  the  arrangement 
is  similar  to  the  version  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Louvre,  but  containing  symbols  which  that  picture 
does  not.  The  draperies  are  a white  robe  with  a 
flowing  dark  blue  mantle — a favourite  colour  always 
with  Murillo,  as  a principal  in  this  part  of  the  com- 
position. The  features  constitute  that  face  so 
familial’  to  us  iu  all  the  Virgins  and  Madonnas  of  his 
mature  period,  and  supposed  to  be  a study  from  his 
wife,  Dona  Beatriz  de  Cabrera  y Sotoroayor.  As 
in  the  picture  in  the  Louvre,  the  figure  is  euwreathed 
in  cherubim ; and  also,  as  in  that  picture,  the 
Virgin  rises  on  a crescent  which  composes  with  a 
cloud  and  a company  of  cherubs  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  figure.  As  usual,  the  relief  is  a warm  sky,  and 
two  of  the  principal  cherubs,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  picture,  present  on  one  side  a rose,  and  on  the  j 
other  a lily  to  the  Virgin.  The  group  of  cherubim  ! 
in  the  lower  part  is  exquisitely  painted ; some  j 
of  the  figures  are  in  shade,  but  they  have  not  j 
been  originally  painted  so — they  have,  in  finishing, 
been  toned  down  by  a glaze,  as  is  evident  from  i 
the  sweep  of  a broad  brush ; and  in  certain  pas- 
sages of  this  part,  one  of  two  things  may  be  sus- 
pected— either  that  the  hands  of  the  cherubim  have 
been  retouched,  or  that  in  cleaning  they  have  been 
too  severely  treated.  Inasmuch  as  the  composition 
evidences  more  thought  than  that  of  the  Louvre 
picture,  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  painted  sub- 
sequently to  that  work ; the  dispositions  are  more 
graceful,  and  the  complementary  passages  are  more 
perfect.  The  size  of  the  canvas  may  be  about  four  or 
four  and  a-half  feet  by  about  six  feet.  The  history 
of  the  picture  is  this  : — It  was  one  of  the  collection 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelites  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  to  which  society  it  wa3  presented  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  Don  Juan  de  Palafox  y 
Mendosa,  Archbishop  of  Mexico.  It  remained 
there  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ; 
when,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Cochrane,  the  Carme- 
lites were  induced  to  part  with  it.  With  a view  to 
its  embarkation  for  Europe,  it  was  removed  to  Vera 
Cruz,  but  this  intention  wras  frustrated  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  revolution  in  1 810.  It 
was  then  for  security  placed  in  tbe  monastery  of  the 
Carmelites  of  that  town.  The  archbishop,  Don 
Antonio  Joaquim  Perez  Martinez — ambassador  to  the 
Spanish  Cortes  iu  the  year  1S12 — a great  connois- 


seur in  Art,  obtained  possession  of  the  picture,  and 
, took  it  with  him  on  his  return  to  Spain ; where, 
until  his  death,  it  formed  one  of  the  gems  of  his 
collection.  After  his  death  it  was  purchased  by 
Don  Francisco  Pablo  Vasquez,  Archbishop  of 
Mexico  and  plenipotentiary  of  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  from  whom  it  was  purchased,  in  1851,  by 
Don  Jose  Lang,  a merchant  of  Puebla,  who  sent  it, 
in  1853,  to  his  friend  and  correspondent  Mr.  J.  H. 
Dick,  of  Offenbach  near  Frankfort,  from  whom  it 
comes  into  the  posssesion  of  the  present  proprietors. 
Such  is  the  account  given  of  it  by  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Norgate.  The  proprietors  possess  written 
certificates  of  conviction  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  work  from  Professor  Magnus  of  Berlin,  Dr. 
Waagen,  and  Mr.  Muudler.  But  these  were  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  since  the  work  speaks  unequi- 
vocally for  itself;  and  without  travelling  further 
than  our  home  circle  of  connoisseurs,  there  arc 
many  persons  not  less  qualified  to  pronounce  upon 
the  work,  than  the  authorities  above  named.  The 
background  looks  as  if  it  had  been  tampered  with, 
yet  the  picture  is  in  better  condition  than  that  at 
Paris,  and  if  the  price  be  not  exorbitant  it  ought  to 
be  in  our  national  collection. 

Carrick’s  Photographic  Pictures.  — The 
greatest  step  that  has  yet  been  made  towards  the 
utilization  of  photography  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  process  adopted  by  Mr.  Garrick,  the  emiuent 
miniature  painter,  in  his  translation  of  photographic 
portraits  into  miniature  pictures  of  the  most  exqui- 
site brilliancy  and  finish.  These  works  are  executed 
upon  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Savony,  whose 
establishment  is  at  Scarborough,  and  the  perfect 
success  whereby  their  translation  has  been  effected 
into  miniature  pictures  of  the  highest  class,  reminds 
us  of  even  the  very  best  works  which  Mr.  Garrick 
has  contributed  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  practice  and  feeling  of  Mr.  Carrick 
eminently  qualify  him  to  translate  photographs  into 
pictures,  since  it  is  evident  by  all  his  works  that  his 
great  principle  is  the  preservation  of  that  personal 
individuality  without  which  all  portraiture  is  im- 
perfect. We  have  been  much  struck  by  the  un- 
exampled beauty  and  lightness  of  his  vignette 
miniatures,  which,  in  opposition  to  an  extremely 
pure  white  ground,  show  the  utmost  sweetness  and 
mellowness  of  tint,  with  a delicacy  of  drawing  and 
vivacity  of  expression  far  surpassing  everything  that 
has  hitherto  been  accomplished  in  the  most  success- 
ful treatment  of  photography.  These  elegant  pro- 
ductions are  peculiar  to  the  practice  of  Mr.  Carrick 
— he  has  made  them  his  own ; and  such  renderings 
i from  photography  are  fully  equal  to  the  gems  of  the 
j same  kind  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  ex- 
hibited by  him  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  : 
the  recollection  of  them  there  brings  also  to  remem- 
brance many  remarkable  likenesses  of  the  celebrities 
of  our  time,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Rogers  the  poet,  Wordsworth,  Lablache,  Farren,  all 
resemblances  so  perfect  and  so  naturally  expressive, 
as  to  place  us  at  once  on  terms  of  intelligence  with 
those  eloquent  identities.  The  photographs  of  Mr. 
Savony  are  the  clearest  and  most  definite  we  have 
seen,  and  by  his  patented  process  are  in  jierfect 
drawing.  In  contemplating  the  splendid  results 
effected  by  Mr.  Carrick,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
them  other  than  examples  of  his  most  successful 
miniatures,  for  which  the  highest  rate  of  compensa- 
tion has  been  paid. 

Tubular  Drawing  Pencils. — Some  time  ago 
we  directed  attention  to  a new  kind  of  pencil, 
patented  by  Messrs.  Winsor  aud  Newton,  the  espe- 
cial advantage  of  which  is  that  they  require  no 
cutting,  the  lead  being  placed  in  a case  like  an 
ordinary  patent  pencil-case,  only  that  it  is  made  of 
wood.  Those  pencils  were  manufactured  especially 
for  artists,  and  pupils  who  are  learning  to  draw; 
and,  from  our  own  experience,  we  can  testify  to 
their  utility,  their  cleanliness,  and  the  purity  of 
the  lead.  The  patentees  have  just  now  submitted 
for  our  approval  some  specimens — IiH,  II,  and  II B — 
intended  expressly  for  architectural  and  engineering 
drawings  ; they  possess  all  the  good  qualities  we 
found  in  the  others,  aud  deserve  to  be  brought  into 
general  use.  A small  instrument  for  sharpening 
the  points  is  necessary  for  those  who  use  the 
pencils — it  may  be  purchased  with  the  latter. 

The  Metropolitan  Schools  of  Art  will  re- 
open for  the  session  of  five  months  on  the  1st  of 
October. 
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The  " 18G1  ” Exhibition. — There  is  some  dis- 
cussion “a-foot,”  promoted,  we  believe,  by  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts , concerning  the  best 
site  for  the  proposed  exhibition  — the  ground  at 
South  Kensington  and  Battersea  Park,  each  finding 
strenuous  advocates.  At  present  we  offer  no  opinion 
on  the  subject.  We  take  it  for  granted  the  Council  of 
the  Society  is  taking  active  steps  for  obtaining  the 
requisite  aid  to  render  the  exhibition  effective,  locate 
it  where  they  may,  for  a couple  of  years  will  pass 
by  very  rapidly. 

The  late  Earl  or  Leicester. — The  new  stoue 
statue  of  the  late  Earl,  placed  on  the  top  of  Dere- 
ham Corn-hall,  has  been  formally  inaugurated.  It 
is  said  to  be  a very  suitable  ornament  for  the  new 
building,  as  well  as  an  appropriate  monument  to  the 
greatest  farmer  in  the  world.  The  statue  weighs 
over  three  tons,  and  was  cut  out  of  a block  weigh- 
ing seven  tons.  The  stone  is  from  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land. The  present  earl  is  said  to  have  pronounced 
the  model  for  the  statue  to  be  one  of  the  best  which 
he  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  Butler,  of  London,  was  the 
sculptor. — Builder. 

The  movable  collection  of  specimens  from 
the  Government  Department  of  Art  having  been 
lent  to  Clonmel,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  provide 
suitably  for  them,  and  to  produce  a creditable  exhi- 
bition, which,  so  far  as  wc  can  learn,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  limited  resources,  wc  believe  to 
be  “ a success.”  To  the  committee  of  the  local 
Mechanics’  Institute  is  mainly  due  the  credit  of  this 
event,  both  as  to  its  origin  and  accomplishment; 
but  several  gentlemen  of  rank  and  position  volun- 
tarily came  forward  and  tendered  their  assistance, 
both  by  valuable  contributions  and  otherwise. 

Steel  on  Copper-plates. — M.  Joubert,  a French 
engraver  long  settled  in  this  country,  whose  works  . 
are  well  known  to  our  subscribers,  has  recently 
introduced  here  from  France,  and  patented,  a process 
of  depositing  steel  upon  an  engraved  copper-plate, 
without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  lines  upon  it. 
A copper-plate  thus  faced  will,  we  understand,  print 
several  thousand  impressions ; and  when  the  surface 
becomes  in  the  least  degree  worn,  the  deposit  is 
easily  removed,  and  a new  face  given  to  it ; so  that 
the  plate  may  be  worked  almost  ad  infinitum  with- 
out beiug  deteriorated.  A brief  notice  of  the  inven- 
tion has  already  been  given  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Next  month  we  hope  to  speak 
of  it  at  some  length. 

The  Art-Manufacture  Association  — the 
locale  of  which  is  Edinburgh,  but  which  extended 
its  ramifications  south — has,  we  understand,  ceased 
its  functions.  Wc  do  not,  at  present,  notice  the 
rumours  afloat  on  the  subject;  but  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  inquire  concerning  them,  and  report  to  our 
readers. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Art-Union. — This  asso- 
ciation has  not  yet  commenced  operations ; but  a 
committee  is  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  Commissions  have  been  given  for 
the  production  of  various  Art-works  for  distribution 
to  subscribers, — and  to  subscribers  only, — and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  within  a very  short 
period  a very  inviting  prospectus  will  be  issued  by 
the  manager — Thomas  Battam,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  Crystal  Palace. — It  is  stated  that  the 
directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  have  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  light  the  tropical  end  of  the  building,  by 
means  of  the  electric  light,  during  the  winter  months. 

Monumental  Commemorations. — A few  shoit 
paragraphs  under  the  head  of  miuor  topic,  will,  for 
the  past  month,  carry  forward  the  record  which  we 
keep  of  this  continued  monumental  movement. — Of 
these  paragraphs,  the  earliest  must  on  this  occasion 
be  given  to  science,  because  of  the  great  names  in- 
volved.— The  men  of  Grantham  have  been  (as  we 
have  elsewhere  noted)  inaugurating,  with  becoming 
ceremonial,  their  long  promised  monument  to  the 
greatest  of  all, — Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  statue 
stands  now  upon  St.  Peter’s  Hill,  in  the  good  town; 
and  on  that  site  it  was  handed  over  to  the  keeping 
of  the  ages  by  an  inaugural  address  from  Lord 
Brougham. — Then  comes  the  great  name  of  George 
Stephenson.  In  the  large  hall  of  the  terminus  at 
Eustou  Grove, — presiding,  as  it  were,  through  all 
time,  at  the  starting-point  of  that  iron  network  with 
which  he  bound  together  the  North, — stands,  in 
marble,  the  figure,  by  Baily,  of  the  great  engineer ; 
but  the  North  itself  has  no  monumental  record  of 
the  remarkable  man  whom  it  sent  forth  on  his  career 


of  scientific  conquest.  A movement  is  at  length  in 
progress  to  supply  this  want.  On  the  occasion  of 
its  first  proposal,  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  a sum  of  £500 
was  at  once  subscribed,  as  a commencing  fund  : and 
a public  meeting  is  to  be  in  a few  days  held,  with 
the  view  of  forming  a committee  to  conduct  the 
project,  and  widening  the  area  of  appeal. — Turning 
from  these  scientific  honours,  we  open  again  the  sad 
volume  of  the  Indian  war,  for  auother  illustration  or 
two.  First,  we  have  Captain  Peel, — whose  high 
distinction  it  is,  that  he  added  something  of  honour 
to  the  great  name  he  bore.  In  his  case,  the  proposal, 
at  home,  is,  that  his  picture  shall  be  painted  by  Mr. 
John  Lucas,  and  presented  to  Greenwich  Hospital, 
on  condition  that  it  fiud  a place  in  the  Paiuted  Hall. 
A cabinet  picture,  copied  from  this  original,  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  dowager  Lady  Peel, — the  chief 
mourner  over  two  such  dead  : — and  a print,  which 
Messrs.  Graves  and  Co.  hope  to  have  ready  in  May 
next,  will  be  presented  to  every  seaman  and  marine 
who  served  in  the  Naval  Brigade  under  Sir  William 
Peel. — To  Major-General  Sir  II.  W.  Baruard,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  Delhi,  a handsome  monumental 
tablet  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  military  chapel 
of  the  Wellington  Barracks,  in  Bird-cage  Walk.  It 
is  of  white  Carrara  marble, — and  reckons  Sebastopol 
in  the  account  which  it  keeps  for  posterity  of  the 
titles  of  the  chief  whom  it  records. — A tablet  has 
been  lately  placed,  too,  in  the  chancel  of  Cottenham 
Church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Major  Banks,  Provi- 
sional Chief  Commissioner  in  Oude,  “ who  was 
killed,”  says  the  inscription,  “ in  discharge  of  his 
duty,  during  the  siege  of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow.” 
— The  “ Sir  Henry  Lawrence  Memorial”  will,  in  all 
probability,  have  to  take  some  other  form  than  that 
wliicli,  our  readers  will  remember,  had  been  as- 
signed to  it.  In  the  spirit  of  Sir  Henry’s  own  life, 
it  had  been  determined  to  commemorate  his  death 
by  devoting  the  funds  subscribed  to  help  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  two  asylums  for  the  chil- 
dren of  soldiers  which  he  had  founded  near  Simlah 
and  at  Mount  Aboo.  It  is  now  believed,  that  the 
government  of  India  will  charge  themselves  with 
the  support  of  these  institutions ; in  which  case, 
the  Lawrence  memorial  committee  will  have  again 
to  consult  their  subscribers  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  fund. — Quitting  the  Indian  field  of  death, 
we  may  announce,  that  the  marble  statue  of  Arch- 
deacon Brooks,  subscribed  for,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  by  the  town  of  Liverpool,  with  a view 
to  its  erection  in  St.  George’s  Hall, — and  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Spence,  a young  artist  of  that  town, 
but  now  studying  and  working  in  Rome, — has 
arrived  from  the  Eternal  City;  and  will  probably 
have  reached  its  pedestal  before  this  number  of  our 
Journal  sees  the  light. — The  statue,  in  marble,  by 
Behnes,  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  has  been 
erected  in  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Leeds : — and  the 
townspeople  of  Huddersfield  are  about  to  erect  a 
statue  to  Mr.  Crossley,  their  member,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  enlightened  liberality  that  gave 
to  the  people  the  land  for  a park,  outside  the  town. 
The  commission  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Durham. 
— Some  weeks  ago,  the  foundation  was  laid,  on  the 
Windy  Hill,  a conspicuous  site  near  the  town,  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Margaret  McLaughlan 
and  Margaret  Wilson,  the  two  heroic  maidens  who, 
some  century  and  a half  ago,  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  waters  of  Wigtown  Bay.  The  “ Martyr’s  An- 
them” was  sung  in  the  square  of  Wigtown  by  a crowd 
of  persons  assembled  from  all  the  country  round; 
and  the  magistrates  and  clergy,  with  the  member 
for  the  boroughs,  led  out  the  procession,  moving 
four  abreast,  to  its  solemn  act  of  memorial-homage 
on  the  Windy  Hill. 

The  British  Museum.  — Among  the  natural 
fruits  of  that  predilection  for  the  provisional  and 
unsystematic,  of  which  the  last  overt  manifestation 
was  the  separation  of  the  National  Gallery  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  Kensington  Gore  estate,  we  may 
point  to  what  is  now  taking  place  in  the  British 
Museum.  Here,  everybody  is  at  his  wits’  end  for 
want  of  room, — but  nobody  will  consent  to  make 
any.  No  officer  can  exhibit  his  collections  in  the 
encumbered  space  which  he  commands, — yet  no 
officer  will  have  the  encumbrance  cleared  away. 
Everybody  is  in  the  way  of  everybody  else, — aud 
ends  by  being  in  his  own.  Science  is  kept  bottled 
up  in  cellars, — and  there  is  not  elbow-room  to  draw 
the  cork.  To  say,  that  the  departments  are  all 
overflowing,  would  be  a mistake  in  terms,  where  all 


are  dammed.  One-half  the  collections  are  unseen. 
Learning  is  bought  at  heavy  prices,  to  be  kept  packed 
up  in  cases.  For  any  use  we  have,  or  can  have,  of 
them,  we  might  as  well  have  left  a large  portion  of 
the  treasures  for  which  we  have  toiled  aud  paid  in 
the  places  whence  we  imported  them. — This  happy 
state  of  things  is,  as  wc  have  formerly  pointed  out, 
brought  about  by  the  ingenious  device  of  keeping 
the  national  treasures  in  duplicate  and  in  triplicate. 
Out  of  this  clever  arrangement,  we  get  several  cha- 
racteristic effects.  We  starve  certain  of  our  insti- 
tutions, for  the  purpose  of  choking  others.  Some 
we  keep  imperfect  for  want  of  specimens,  that  we 
may  render  the  rest  imperfect  by  heaping  specimens 
together.  We  take  our  treasures  away  where  they 
would  be  illustrations, — that  we  may  set  them  down 
where  they  are  encumbrances. — The  remedy  for  all 
this  is  obvious  and  direct.  It  cannot  be  overlooked, 
— though  it  is  repudiated.  Every  outcry  of  the 
officers  for  want  of  room  involves  the  proposition, — 
and  then,  denies  it.  ,The  disease  prescribes  its  own 
cure ; and  it  is,  in  fact,  not  long  since  we  were,  or 
thought  we  were,  on  the  way  to  a better  system. 
The  great  space  at  Kensington  Gore  and  Brompton 
was  secured,  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  a sounder 
state  of  things, — and  we  were  approaching  danger- 
ously near  to  a rational  arrangement.  Luckily,  we 
pulled  up  in  time.  The  approaching  peril  of  con- 
sistency was  perceived  early  enough  to  check  it; 
and  we  recovered  our  position  of  plethora  here  pro- 
moting atrophy  there,  and  atrophy  there  feeding 
plethora  here. — Of  course,  we  fall  back  upon  the 
old  nostrums, — so  familiar  to  John  Bull.  Instead 
of  marshalling  our  treasures  in  the  ample  spaces 
that  we  have,  we  are  to  provide  larger  spaces  at 
immense  cost,  and  there  leave  the  treasures  unmar- 
shalled. We  have  already  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  resolution  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee at  their  meeting  in  January  last,  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  a great  deficiency  of  space  in  the 
Museum,  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Smirke’s  plan  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  the  north 
of  the  Museum.  This  resolution  was  communi- 
cated to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  at  the  time, — 
and  in  June  Mr.  Pauizzi  recalled  the  attention  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  subject. — As  the 
matter  stands  just  now,  their  lordships  have,  we 
believe,  suggested  to  the  trustees  the  postponement 
of  the  question  of  enlargement,  until  other  and 
more  general  questions  connected  with  the  subject 
shall  have  been  finally  considered ; — and  it  may  be 
hoped,  perhaps,  that  this  further  breathing-space 
will  give  one  more  chance  to  the  argument  of  sound 
economy  aud  of  common  sense. 

Art  in  Tasmania. — Through  the  courtesy  of  a 
correspondent  at  Hobart  Town,  Mr.  W.  G.  Robertson, 
a catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  now  open 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  that  city,  has  been  for- 
warded to  us,  with  some  brief  critical  remarks  on  the 
works  that  are  there  collected.  We  regret  to  be  un- 
able to  devote  more  than  a short  space  in  our  columns 
to  a notice  of  the  exhibition.  It  contains  about  260 
paintings  in  oil  and  water-colours,  and  about  100 
bronzes,  statuettes,  and  photographs,  all  of  which 
are  contributed  by  their  respective  owners,  aud  are 
therefore,  we  presume,  not  intended  for  sale.  We 
have  little  doubt  of  the  majority  of  the  pictures 
being  genuine  works,  as  the  possessors  of  the  few 
which  bear  great  names  are  men  of  position  in  the 
colony,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  the  Vene- 
rable Archdeacon  Davies,  Sir  V.  Fleming,  &c.,  &c. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  the  Art-Union  Societies  of 
London,  Glasgow,  &c.,  have  greatly  contributed  to 
enrich  our  fellow-countrymen  at  the  antipodes  with 
many  excellent  productions  of  our  artists  at  home ; 
hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  sec  in  the  catalogue 
the  names  of  Boxall,  Jutsum,  J.  S.  Prout,  Wood- 
ward, J.  P.  Kuight,  R.A.,  Stanfield,  R.A.,  Holland, 
Hunt,  Carmichael,  Herring,  Muller,  R.  S.  Lauder, 
Chalon,  R.A.,  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  Bright,  D. 
Cox,  Carl  Haag,  &c.  We  do  not  presume  to  say 
that  all  the  works  thus  designated  are  original,  but 
that  they  are  so  is  very  probable.  Our  correspon- 
dent, touching  on  this  subject,  says  : — “ While  the 
Art-Unions  disperse  so  many  prizes  in  the  colonies, 
but  little  encouragement  will  be  given  for  commis- 
sions to  resident  artists.  I trust,  however,  that 
eventually  Tasmania  will  not  only  require  good  pic- 
tures, but  good  artists  themselves.”  We  hope  so  too, 
and  rejoice  to  find  a love  of  Art  producing,  even  now, 
such  fruits  as  are  there  seen. 
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REVIEWS. 


Caxton  showing  the  first  Specimen  of  iiis 
Printing  to  King  Edward  IV.  in  the 
Almonry  at  Westminster.  Painted  by 
, D.  Maclise,  R.A.  Engraved  by  F.  Bromley. 

Published  by  H.  Graves  & Co.,  London. 

Nearly  four  centuries  have  passed  since  the  first 
English  printer  lit  in  England  the  lamp  that  was 
to  give  light  in  every  dwelling — to  the  palace  and 
to  the  cottage  alike.  The  power  to  read,  which  was 
then  the  costly  privilege  of  the  few,  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  many ; and  the  whole  world  became 
heritors  of  the  great  bequest  of  a comparatively 
humble  man  of  energy  and  enterprise.  Honour  to 
his  memory;  it  is  a rare  and  enviable  privilege  of 
Art  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  those  who  are  bene- 
factors of  mankind  ; and  Maclise  has  never  been 
better  occupied  than  in  recording  the  glory  of 
William  Caxton.  Until  within  a recent  period, 
there  stood  in  one  of  the  most  miserable  and 
wretched  districts  of  Westminster,  an  aged  and 
dilapidated  house,  with  low  rooms,  gaunt  windows, 
narrow  staircase,  and  all  the  inconveniences  of  a 
gone  by  time— a house  that  was  the  first  printing- 
office  in  England.  We  saw  it  some  twenty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  literally  a den  of  thieves ; there  is  now 
no  trace  of  it;  the  Almonry,  famous  and  infamous, 
is  gone  ; in  its  place  there  is  now  erecting  a large 
and  stately  hotel;  and  we  know  that  one  of  the 
earliest  duties  of  those  who  are  building  it,  will  be 
to  place  a statue  of  Caxton  exactly  over  the  spot  on 
which  stood  that  ancient  and  once  honoured  dwell- 
ing—recording  the  interesting  fact,  and  aiding  to 
perpetuate  a memory  which  is  a glory  to  every 
English  woman  and  man. 

In  this  engraving  we  see  the  printer  explaining 
the  mystery  to  the  king  and  to  his  court;  ho  does 
this  standing  by  the  press,  from  which  the  first  sheet 
has  been  removed,  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
sovereign,  the  delight  of  the  “patrons”— a noble 
earl  and  a mitred  abbot— and  the  admiration  of  all ; 
for  there  are  present  none  of  those  who  must  have 
foreseen  in  this  invention  the  dawn  of  freedom  and 
the  downfall  of  despotism  and  bigotry.  The 
artist,  as  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  has  placed 
his  characters  in  one  of  the  “chapels”  of  the 
abbey,  where  it  is  probable  Caxton  may  have 
been  located  for  a time  before  he  was  established 
in  a fixed  residence.  To  this  licence  the  pain- 
ter was  undoubtedly  entitled,  if  indeed  it  be  a 
licence  at  all ; for  the  house  to  which  we  have 
referred,  although  traditionally  described  as  Cax- 
ton’8* and  so  considered  by  historians  of  West- 
minster, seemed  not  of  so  remote  a date  as  the  epoch 
of  the  printer,  and  was  most  likely  built  on  the  site 
of  a structure  still  older ; very  old  it  certainly  was — ■ 
a timber  and  plaster  erection  of  three  stories  in 
height,  the  upper  story  having  a wooden  balcony 
resting  on  the  projecting  windows  below,  with  doors 
leading  on  to  it.  It  is  described,  and  also  pictured, 
in  the  “ Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines,”  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall. 

Maclise  has  conceived  his  subject  well,  and 
treated  it  with  great  ability.  So  worthy  a theme 
could  not  have  been  in  better  hands.  The  characters 
are  sufficiently  diversified  ; the  portraits  have  been 
carefully  studied  (we  believe,  however,  that  no 
authentic  portrait  of  Caxton  exists),  and  the  cos- 
tumes are  correct  copies  of  the  period.  We  have 
to  speak  of  the  print  rather  than  of  the  picture ; 
but  when  the  picture  was  exhibited,  it  satisfied 
the  most  exacting  among  the  antiquaries  and  the 
archaiologists,  while  it  sustained,  if  it  did  not  aug- 
ment, the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  painter. 
It  has  been  very  creditably  engraved  by  Mr.  Bromley. 
Altogether  there  has  been  of  late  years  no  contri- 
bution to  British  Art  so  entirely  acceptable ; it  is  a 
production  of  national  importance  and  of  universal 
value. 

The  Slide.  Painted  by  T.  Webster,  R.A.  En- 
graved by  Robert  Graves,  A. R.A.  Published 
by  Agnew  & Sons,  Manchester. 

This  admirable  print  is  a rare  treat  to  artists  and 
lovers  of  Art ; and  hardly  less  so  to  “ the  public,” 
for  the  theme  is  one  that  all  can  comprehend  and 
enjoy.  The  picture  was  painted  many  years  ago, 
when  Webster  was  in  his  zenith ; we  by  no  means 
say  that  he  is  yet  in  his  decline : his  works  are  still 
unrivalled  in  their  way,  and  those  he  might  exhibit 
to-day  would  be  classed  among  the  most  admirable 
of  the  country  and  the  age.  But  to  paint  many 
such  pictures  as  this  is  the  lot  of  few  ; assuredly,  if 
it  be  not  his  best,  it  is  that  we  recall  to  mind  as 
most  especially  the  memorable  production  of  his 
pencil.  The  “ Slide”  represents  a group  of  boys  on 
the  ice  in  winter : every  varied  attitude,  every  variety 
of  expression,  will  be  found  here ; the  boys  are  full 
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of  fun,  relishing  the  cold  that  calls  their  muscles 
into  action,  and  the  delight  that  is  born  of  danger  ; 
every  group  is  a story : there  is  an  incident,  look 
where  you  will.  Happy  young  rascals,  how  we 
envy  them  ! even  the  little  rogues  who  are  half 
frozen  because  of  the  fear  that  keeps  them  idle ; 
even  those  who  are  smarting  from  falls,  or  have  been 
hit  by  the  snow-ball  that  some  reckless  “gamin” 
has  flung  with  accurate  aim — even  those  are  to  be 
envied. 

Yes,  it  is  indeed  a treat  to  examine  a print  so  ab- 
solutely delicious — one  that  is  very  rare  now-a-days; 
for  what  with  mezzotint  and  mixed  styles,  litho- 
graphy and  photography,  and  huge  wood-cuts,  the 
highest  branch  of  the  engraver’s  art  seems  to  have 
vanished  from  among  us,  and  a line  engraving  is  a 
boon  to  be  valued  for  its  rarity  as  well  as  for  its 
beauty  and  worth.  Mr.  Robert  Graves  is  one  of  the 
British  engravers  who  holds  in  hand  the  pure  burin , 
and  will  not  be  seduced  from  allegiance  to  his  art 
by  any  temptations  to  execute  without  labour,  and 
finish  without  time.  He  has  here  done  himself 
honour ; during  the  more  prosperous  times  of  the 
profession,  the  graver  produced  few,  if  any,  worthier 
achievements  ; the  work  is  one  that  may  be  safely 
placed  beside  the  best  productions  of  the  best  period 
of  our  school ; and  cannot  fail  to  be  universally 
received  as  an  admirable  example  of  the  capabilities 
of  either  art— that  of  the  painter  and  that  of  the 
engraver. 

In  the  honours  thus  obtained,  the  publishers  are 
entitled  to  a large  share ; they  have  long  been 
eminent  for  liberal  enterprise;  their  contributions 
to  Art  are  many  and  good ; a list  of  their  publi- 
cations contains  a considerable  portion  of  the  most 
meritorious  Art-issues  of  the  country  during  the 
last  twenty  years ; this  print,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  their  productions ; it  cannot 
fail  to  be  profitable  as  a speculation,  for  lt.will  be 
coveted  by  all  to  whom  art  is  a health-giving  and 
refining  luxury. 

Every  Man  his  own  Trumpeter.  By  G.  W. 
Thornbury.  3 vols.  Published  by  Hurst 
and  Blackett,  London. 

It  is  well  for  Mr.  Thornbury  that  he  did  not  come 
forth  as  an  author  half  a century  ago,  for  he  may  rest 
assured  no  one,  in  that  slow  age,  would  have  read 
his  works,  unless  it  had  been  some  ardent  fox-hunter 
whose  cap  was  frequently  adorned  with  the  brush, — 
who,  when  there  chanced  to  be  hard  frost  and  snow 
on  the  ground,  so  that  the  hounds  could  not  meet, 
or  when  the  season  was  over,  might  be  induced  to 
beguile  the  weariness  of  his  hours  by  taking  up  a 
book  like  this.  Such  a reader  would  probably  be  in 
at  the  death,  that  is,  would  live  out  the  last  page  of 
the  last  volume ; but  all  others  of  that  generation  of 
novel  readers  would  be,  in  sporting  phraseology, 
“ no-where  ;”  they  would  sink  down  breathless  and 
exhausted,  from  sheer  rapidity  of  motion,  ere  the 
second  volume  was  reached.  But,  however  un- 
adapted to  the  age  of  our  grandfathers,  he  is  just 
the  writer  for  our  own,  when  everything  is  done, 
even  reading,  with  the  celerity  of  an  express  train  ; 
bold,  vigorous,  and,  to  a certain  degree,  off-hand, 
he  dashes  at  once  into  his  subject,  without  any  cere- 
monious introduction,  and  carries  his  reader  with 
him  till  the  journey  is  ended. 

The  hero  of  his  present  story  is  Crnsar  de  Mirabel, 
of  an  ancient  family  in  the  French  provinces,  who 
is  sent  by  his  father,  a veteran  soldier  of  the  fire- 
eating school,  to  Paris  to  try  his  fortune  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  youth  starts,  at  a couple  of 
hours’  notice,  on  an  old  war-steed,  with  his  father’s 
well-tempered  and  well-tried  sword  belted  on,  and 
fifty  louis  in  his  pouch.  He  is  no  Don  Quixote,  yet 
he  meets  with  numerous  adventures  ere  he  enters 
the  gates  of  Paris — some  of  them  of  his  own  volun- 
tary seeking,  for  he  is  bold,  impetuous,  and  loves  a 
joke.  In  the  capital,  and  more  especially  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  abode  of  the  court,  we  are  introduced  to 
a number  of  personages  whose  names  and  histories 
are  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  the  annals  of 
the  reign  of  Louis,  and  also  to  most  novel  readers 
of  the  present  day ; that  period  of  French  history 
with  its  wars,  its  intrigues  at  home  and  abroad, 
its  voluptuousness,  and  its  irreligion,  has  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  our  novel-writers,  and  ample 
scope  does  it  afford  for  'story,  real  or  imaginary ; 
ample  subject,  too,  is  it  for  sober  reflection  when  we 
think  of  the  terrible  doom  that  overtook  the  nation 
in  a subsequent  reign,  disasters  the  foundation  of 
which  may  be  dated  from  the  corrupt  influences  of 
the  court  of  Le  Grand  Monarque.  The  characters 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Thornbury,  though  some  of 
them  are  old  acquaintances,  are  rendered  so  new  by 
his  dramatic  and  brilliant  getting  up,  that  they 
have  all  the  charm  of  freshness,  while  those  who 
make  their  entrance  for  the  first  time  are  worthy 
of  the  company  to  which  they  belong : king  and 
courtiers,  soldiers  and  priests,  ladies  of  unsullied 


honour,  and  fair  ladies  whose  beauty  was  a snare  to 
themselves  and  others;  men  of  high  degree,  and 
men  of  low  estate,  poets,  dramatists,  essayists,  and 
divines,  are  crowded  together  into  as  exciting  a story 
as  any  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  read.  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury tis  a most  vivacious  painter ; with  broad, 
rapid,  and  vigorous  touches,  he  gives  life  and  sub- 
stantiality to  the  characters  as  they  appear  on  his 
canvas,  arranging  and  grouping  them  with  the  skill 
of  a master-mind. 


The  Ancient  Poem  of  Guillaume  deguileyille, 
entitled  “ Le  Pelerinage  de  l’Homme,”  com- 
pared with  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  of 
John  Bunyan.  Edited  from  Notes  collected 
by  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hill,  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  with  Illustrations  and 
an  Appendix.  Published  by  B.  M.  Pickering, 
London. 

“ There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  said  the 
wise  king  thousands  of  years  ago.  Almost  all  the 
world  who  have  read  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  by 
the  prisoner  of  Bedford  gaol,  cherished  the  idea  they 
had  in  their  hands  a book  of  undoubted  originality, 
in  thought,  plan,  and  execution  : this,  however, 
seems  not  to  be  the  case,  John  Bunyan’s  popular 
allegory  is  younger,  by  three  hundred  years,  than 
one  of  almost  the  same  character  and  description, 
written  by  Guillaume  de  Guileville,  prior  of  the 
royal  abbey  of  Chalis,  or  Calais,  who  died  in  1360  : 
he  was  the  author  of  a poem  entitled  “ Le  Pele- 
rinage de  l’Hommc,”  which  appears  to  have  been 
translated  into  our  language,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  on  several  occasions  not  very  many  years 
after  it^  was  written  : of  these  translations  various 
copies,  both  in  manuscript  and  print,  exist  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  a few  private  libraries,  but  they  are 
all  more  or  less  imperfect : very  old  printed  editions, 
in  French,  are  also  contained  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  Paris,  and  in  Holland.  The  most  important  of 
the  metrical  translations  is  that  by  the  “venerable 
monk  Don  John  Lydgate,”  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum  collection  of  MSS.,  and  is  numbered  “ Vi- 
tellius,  cxiii.”  Lydgate  was  a monk  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Bennet,  in  the  once  famous  Abbey  of  St. 
Edmund’s  Bury,  in  Suffolk  ; he  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  1440. 

The  book  now  published,  which  results  from  the 
researches  of  the  late  Mr.  N.  Hill,  is  curious,  as 
showing  the  source  from  which  Bunyan  may  have 
derived  the  idea  of  his  work : there  seems  to  be 
every  probability  that  he  must,  in  some  way  or 
other,  have  met  with  Guileville’s  poem,  and  taken 
it  as  the  groundwork  of  his  own  allegory : it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  entertain  a contrary  opinion, 
there  is  such  a remarkable  parallel  in  many  of  the 
passages,  and  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  both  writings.  But  Bunyan,  assuming  that 
he  had  seen  the  “ Le  Pelerinage,”  can  scarcely  be 
called  a plagiarist,  except  in  subject,  for,  as  it  is 
here  said,  “The  allegory,  which  becomes  in  the 
hands  of  the  former  a fascinating  narrative,  full  of 
vitality  and  Christian  doctrine,  is  in  the  latter  only 
a cold  and  lifeless  dialogue  between  abstract  and 
unembodied  qualities.”  "We  know  not  who  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  materials  collected  by  Mr. 
Hill  for  his  projected  work,  but  they  certainly  are 
not  brought  forward  so  methodically  and  clearly  as 
could  be  wished.  There  is  in  the  matter  a wide 
field  for  comment  and  annotation,  but  it  has  been 
sparingly  sown,  and  that  which  is  grown  up  is  not 
of  the  best  kind — not  so  good,  that  is,  as  it  might 
have  been  under  more  judicious  culture.  Had  Mr. 
Hill  lived  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  showing  the  world 
that  Bunyan  was  indebted  to  some  of  the  early  Me- 
dieval Romances  for  his  “ Pilgrimage,”  we  should 
doubtless  have  seen  a very  different  work  from  this, 
which,  however,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  will  be 
read  with  considerable  interest. 


Infant  Prayer.  Engraved  by  Henry  Cousins, 
from  a painting  by  J.  Sant.  Published  by 
Henry  Graves  & Co.,  London. 

This  is  a charming  print ; one  that  will  touch  the 
hearts  of  all  who  see  it : two  lovely  children  are 
kneeling  at  prayer ; pure  and  innocent,  as  well  as 
beautiful,  they  have  that  holy  expression  we  believe 
the  cherubim  to  have ; untouched,  as  yet,  by  trouble, 
untainted  as  yet  by  wrong,  in  act  or  in  thought. 
A more  attractive  work  of  Art  has  been  seldom 
issued ; the  artist  seems  to  have  drawn  on  his 
imagination  for  forms  and  features  perfect  in  nature ; 
yet  we  know  these  fair  young  things  are  portraits, 
living  and  growing  into  actual  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. God  preserve  them ! — not  only  in  life  but  in 
purity.  There  is  no  living  painter  who  can  paint 
a work  like  this  so  well  as  Mr.  Sant;  his  own  mind 
must  be  of  kin  to  the  themes  he  so  often  pictures. 
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London,  Novemuer  1,  1858. 


EARLY  ARTISTS  OF  FLORENCE/ 


i ell  might  Michael 
Angelo  say  that 
Ghiberti’s  Baptistery 
Gates  were  worthy  of 
Paradise.  Ilis  praise 
suggests  the  fancy  of 
Ghiberti’s  Spirit, 
with  angelic  facility, 
. fabricating  a pair  of 

gates  to  the  regions  of  light  after  this 
model,  approved  of  even  there;  am- 
plifying  his  thoughts  to  heavenly  di- 
mensions  and  splendour,  in  stones  of 
P unimaginable  tenderness  and  harmony 
of  hues,  embellished  around  with  radiant 
glories  of  celestial  gems  and  gold.  May  we 
indulge  one  more  of  those  Dantesque  associa- 
tions which  beset  us  constantly  in  these  pre- 
cincts which  the  poet  best  loved  to  pace  in 
meditation,  or  to  remember  in  his  burning 
exile,  till  its  bitterness  melted  to  tearful  love  ? 
He  who  saw  the  beatified  spirits,  like  count- 
less glowing  rubies,  range  themselves  together 
in  the  forms  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Cross,  to 
chant  the  divine  wisdom  and  glory,  and  com- 
bine in  sacred  sentences,  to  teach  them  to 
the  eye,  might,  had  he  lived  later,  have  beheld 
the  sculptor  who  so  graced  his  beloved  San 
Giovanni  in  Florence,  unravelling  all  along  the 
gold  of  the  heavenly  parapets,  with  the  unim- 
peded case  and  pleasantness  of  his  thought,  the 
imaged  history  of  God’s  gracious  providence  to 
man ; forming  memorials  so  lovely,  and  in  spirit 
so  true,  that  the  seraphs  may  well  pause,  aud 
hang  in  mid  flight  through  the  sapphire  firma- 
ment, to  gaze  at  them,  charmed  aucl  delighted. 

We  approached  his  lovely  " first-thought” 
for  that  work,  by  picking  our  way  amongst  a 
display  of  scraps  of  old  rusty  iron  arranged 
on  the  pavement  for  sale  in  irreverend  propin- 
quity to  the  Beautiful  Gates,  dinned  by  the 
bellowing  and  ringing  roar  of  the  vendors  in 
the  streets,  which,  though  one  of  the  harshest 
of  sounds,  is,  in  a certain  sense,  by  no  means 
ungrateful,  since  it  proclaims  a vigorous  and 
healthy  vitality  on  the  part  of  the  utterers. 
It  is  so  far  in  harmony  with  that  vivid,  life- 
breathing sunshine  and  lightest  atmosphere ; 
and  comes  with  audible  conviction  that  you  are 
indeed  away  in  that  bright  land,  where,  how- 
ever depressing  may  be  the  wiles  and  power  of 
man,  the  influences  of  nature  are  immortally 
strengthening  and  exhilarating.  Of  the  hosts 
who  have  visited  Florence,  how  many  let  slip  a 
little  gush  of  their  customary  stock  of  enthu- 
siasm whenever  this  gate  is  mentioned ; yet 
few,  at  least  few  whom  we  have  met  with, 
appear  to  have  looked  at  it  sufficiently  to  come 
away  with  any  very  clear  and  definite  know- 
ledge of  that  ot  which  its  beauties  really  consist; 
and,  therefore,  universally  as  its  general  aspect 
is  known,  we  scarcely  fear  that  in  alluding  to 

* Continued  from  p.  292. 


some  few  of  its  inexhaustible  details,  we  have 
dwelt  too  much  on  things  already  commonly 
familiar.  Indeed,  after  all,  better  service,  we  often 
think,  may  be  sometimes  done  by  inviting  closer 
attention  to  those  great  masterpieces  with  which 
we  only  fancy  ourselves  acquainted,  than  by 
turning  away  from  them,  for  the  sake  of  a supe- 
ficial  novelty,  to  inferior  things  wholly  unknown 
to  us.  Professor  Westmacott,  in  his  recent 
lectures,  thus  renews  an  old  objection  against 
these  gates : — 

“ The  error  of  these  compositions  s,  that  they  arc  ar- 
ranged on  the  principle  of  painting  and  not  of  sculpture. 
They  exhibit  in  a variety  of  planes,  groups  of  foreground 
figures,  other  groups  aud  objects  retiring  to  middle  dis- 
tance and  extreme  background,  and  the  whole  intermingled 
with  landscape,  mountains,  trees,  cattle,  and  other  objects. 
You  will  at  once  perceive  how  much  interest  is  lost  by  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  crowding  of  so  many  small  parts 
together,  and  next  how  each  portion  of  the  composition  is 
injured  by  the  overpowering  force  of  the  part  or  object 
near  it,  especially  in  the  foreground  figures.  The  efl'ects 
produced  by  the  attempt  to  represent  miles  of  distance  by 
distinct  objects  on  several  planes,  when  the  whole  distance 
from  the  foreground  to  the  remotest  perspective  is  scarcely 
an  inch,  are  most  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory.  In 
painting,  where  there  is  no  difference  at  all  in  surface 
between  the  foreground  and  background,  no  disappoint- 
ment is  felt,  because  the  painter  can  supply  the  illusion  of 
atmosphere  by  colour ; but  in  sculpture,  trees  cast  their 
dark  shadows  against  the  clouds,  figures  reduced  in  size, 
with  the  view  of  making  them  appear  distant, are,  for  want 
of  atmosphere,  as  distinct  and  clear  as  foreground  objects; 
and  though  they  may  bo  intended  to  be  represented  as 
miles  olf,  they  may,  and  indeed  do,  throw  their  shadows 
on  and  over  the  objects  nearest  the  front  plane  of  the  com- 
position." 

On  which  criticism  wc  humbly  offer  the  fol- 
lowing. Unless  when  the  mind  teems  with 
excellent  inventions,  it  may  be  conceded  that 
sculptors  had  better  not  introduce  into  their 
compositions  the  crowding  of  many  small  parts, 
and  attempts  to  render  various  distances,  as 
Ghiberti  lias  done.  But  he  has  gained  so  much, 
that  the  objections  seem  to  us  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced. The  course  he  adopted  enabled 
him  to  give  four  or  five  subjects  in  each  panel 
instead  of  one ; in  all,  between  forty  and  fifty 
subjects,  instead  of  ten ; the  whole  group  of 
events  belonging  to  each  story  instead  of  one 
event  only ; in  short,  a rich  Bible  history  of 
inexhaustible  interest.  And  would  we  willingly 
exchange  it  for  the  representat  ion  of  ten  events 
only,  treated  on  the  more  simple  classical  prin- 
ciple ? Should  we  like  him  to  have  suppressed 
four-fifths  of  these  beautiful  ideas,  for  the  sake 
of  the  “ unities,”  aud  the  mere  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  remaining  fifth  portion  ? Is  not, 
we  venture  to  ask — for  in  demurring  to  a Royal 
Academical  Glyptic  Professor  wc  must  be  on 
our  p’s  and  q’s — is  not  this  profusion  of  inte- 
resting conceptions  an  abundant  recompence  for 
any  inconvenience  arising  from  such  things  as 
the  imperfect  rendering  of  perspective,  and  the 
anomalous  shadowings  objected  to  ? Where  so 
much  is  gained  for  imagination  and  feeling,  may 
we  not  be  well  contented  to  admit  certain 
imperfections  of  a technical  character  which 
unavoidably  accompany  them  ; accepting  much 
as  mere  suggestion,  not  full  and  perfect  imita- 
tation  ? Yet,  after  all,  the  confusion  attributed 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  to  any  prevailing  or 
embarrassing  extent.  On  the  contrary,  the  sepa- 
ration and  distinctness  of  the  different  groups 
in  the  same  panel  is  so  clear  and  skilful,  that 
the  sculptor  deserves  high  credit  for  this  part 
of  his  work ; and  even  a lively  idea  of  distance 
is  conveyed  by  the  exquisitely  delicate  bassis- 
simo-re/ievo  into  which  the  remoter  groups  arc 
subdued.  They  are  not  by  any  means  so  distinct 
as  the  objects  in  the  foreground.  But  apart 
from  technical  considerations  of  this  class,  a 
most  copious  richness  of  objects  and  incidents, 
still  leaving  something  to  be  " spelt  out,”  and 
to  call  you  again  and  again  for  the  gratification 
of  your  curiosity,  aud  the  reception  of  new 
images  aud  ideas,  seems  occasionally  a not  im- 
proper characteristic  of  works  of  Art ; which  in 
this  resemble  many  of  the  admirable  combina- 
tions in  nature ; and,  on  the  whole,  we  believe 
it  is  a matter  for  felicitation  that  a man  of 
Ghiberti’s  abounding  invention,  should  here 


have  followed  what  may  be  called  the  mediaeval 
and  modern  fulness  of  representation,  rather 
than  the  more  simply  selecting  classical  mode. 
Standing  before  his  gate,  and  making  an  attempt 
for  the  purpose,  we  could  not  determine  which 
of  his  beautiful  groups  to  suppress  in  sufficient 
numbers,  for  the  sake  of  that  so  much  coveted 
simplicity,  and  perfection  of  perspicuity.  We 
should  ourselves  as  soon  find  fault  with  the 
number  of  crockets  and  pinnacles  of  a Gothic 
cathedral,  or  of  similes  in  such  a poem  as 
Shelley’s  “ Skylark,”  the  multitude  of  flowers 
on  a hedge  bank,  or  the  variety  and  profusion 
of  the  closely-packed  colours  in  the  magnificent 
bed  of  “sweet-williams,”  we  have  just  been 
looking  at  in  the  garden. 

Donatello,  often  somewhat  meagre  and  rigid 
in  form,  and  inferior  to  Ghiberti  in  beauty  aud 


grace,  excels  in  masculine  force  and  a strong 
feeling  for  individual  character.  His  saints 
aud  heroes,  though  striking  and  sometimes 
imaginative,  tend  much  towards  naturalism, 
and  have  the  air  of  transcripts  from  life.  His 
merits  assert  themselves  nooly  in  the  niches  on 
the  front  of  Or’  San  Michele,  where  stand  his 
St.  Mark  and  St.  George,  the  objects  of 
Buonarotti’s  musing  and  sympathetic  apos- 
trophes, “ Why  do  you  not  speak  to  me  ?” 
and  "March!”  The  "Saint  George”  is  espe- 
cially admirable  for  character  and  spirit.  The 
unhelmeted  young  knight  stands  firmly  planted, 
his  hands  resting  on  his  shield.  He  seems 
considering  the  dragon  before  he  attacks  him, 
resolutely,  yet  not  wholly  without  that  doubt- 
ful questioning  which  so  daring  an  enterprise 
may  reasonably  suggest.  Ilis  tall,  slender 
figure  is  martially  thoughtful.  Donatello’s 
“David  ” is  a resolute  but  over-meagre  youth, 
with  painfully  prominent  shoulder  blades.  In 
a broad-leafea  hat,  such  as  Italian  peasants  wear, 
garnished  with  leaves,  he  triumphs  grimly  but 
picturesquely  over  the  giant’s  severed  head, 
and  a wreath  of  victory  surrounds  the  base  on 
which  he  stands.  The  youthful  “ Baptist,”  by 
the  same  hand,  is  a delightful  figure,  immor- 
tally fresh  with  innocence  and  simple  spirited 
life.  For  strict  appropriateness  of  character 
these  statues  may  not  quite  satisfy  our  exacting 
imaginations  ; but  at  a time  when  Art,  having 
escaped  the  bonds  of  mediaeval  ignorance,  was 
striving  in  her  regenerated  youth  for  nature 
and  truth,  so  lively  aud  single-minded  a faith 
in  them,  accompanied  by  so  much  nobility  and 
sweetness  of  sentiment,  must  needs  win  our 
warm  and  unalloyed  admiration.  A master- 
piece of  grand  portraiture  and  execution  is 
Donatello’s  colossal  bronze  equestrian  statue, 
at  Padua,  of  Gattamelata,  a veteran  with  features 
dried  and  hardened  by  toil  and  exposure,  and 
also  by  grave  determinations.  It  is  surpassed 
only  by  the  marvellously  spirited  statue  of 
Colleone,  by  his  scholar  Andrea  del  Yerocchio. 
Donatello  was  so  enthusiastically  lauded  at 
Padua,  for  this  and  other  works  he  had  wrought 
there,  that  he  declared  his  head  would  be 
turned,  till  he  forgot  everything  he  knew ; and 
therefore  it  behoved  him  to  return  to  his  native 
Florence,  where  the  stricter  criticisms,  ever 
lavishly  bestowed,  would  suggest  fresh  matter 
for  study,  and  so  lead  to  his  advancement  in 
skill  and  reputation.  Like  most  of  the  great 
workmen  of  those  Art-glorious  times,  he  was 
so  devoted  to  his  calling  as  to  think  little 
of  worldly  advantages.  He  is  said  to  have 
placed  what  money  Tie  had,  from  time  to  time, 
m a basket  suspended  from  the  roof,  that 
" his  assistants  as  well  as  his  friends  ” might 
take  what  they  needed,  without  disturbing  lum. 
Akin  to  this  was  his  disregard  of  appearances. 
His  friend  and  patron  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  being 
a little  scandalized  at  his  costume,  sent  him  a 
more  seemly  and  appropriate  set  of  habiliments 
on  the  morning  of  a certain  fete,  trusting  that 
he  would  consequently  appear  with  more  de- 
corum on  that  somewhat  dressy  public  occasion. 
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But  Donatello,  after  once  or  twice  wearing, 
returned  it  to  the  donor,  observing  that  it  was 
too  dainty  for  him.  The  admirable  Cosmo — 
admirable  so  far  at  least— on  his  death-bed  left 
the  care  of  Donatello’s  infirm  old  age  to  his 
son  Piero,  who  consequently  presented  him 
with  a farm  in  Cafaggiuolo  adequate  for  his 
commodious  residence  and  support.  But  after 
a few  months,  the  old  man  would  have  restored 
it  to  the  giver  by  the  proper  legal  forms,  de- 
claring that  his  quiet  was  so  disturbed  by 
household  cares,  by  the  complaints  of  farmers 
about  the  wind  unroofing  the  dovecotes,  the 
seizure  of  cattle  for  taxes,  the  uprooting  of 
vines  and  olives  by  the  storms,  and  a bewilder- 
ing variety  of  other  such  matters,  that  he  would 
rather  starve  than  continue  to  lead  such  a life. 
Piero,  laughing  at  his  simplicity,  exchanged 
the  farm  for  an  income  in  money  of  equal  or 
larger  value,  much  to  the  relief  ana  satisfaction 
of  the  venerable  sculptor,  who  seems  never  to 
have  endured  that  any  trivial  cause,  whether 
jealousy,  cupidity,  or  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
daily  life,  should  vex  the  clear  current  of  his 
noble  thoughts. 

Donatello  worked  with  much  of  a Michael 
Angelesque  impetuosity  and  fire,  and  a keen 
knowledge  of  what  was  required  for  effect ; 
and  yet  his  finish  was  often  singularly  delicate 
and  beautiful,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  admirable 
treatment  of  the  hair,  especially.  Those  sliac- 
ciato , or  flattened  relievi , for  which  he  is  pecu- 
liarly celebrated,  are  graceful,  not  only  in  con- 
ception, but  execution.  In  sculptures  of  this 
class,  the  outline  is  sharply  defined,  but  no 
projection  beyond  low  relief,  no  proportionate 
projection,  is  given  to  the  parts  most  prominent 
in  nature,  and  the  inner  parts  are  little  more 
than  drawn ; the  result  of  all  which  is,  as  close 
a resemblance  to  colourless  pictures  in  marble 
as  well  may  be.  Donatello’s  sharp-featured 
Madonnas,  rendered  in  this  way,  are  sometimes 
defective  in  form,  especially  in  the  long,  meagre 
hands,  but  tender,  elegant,  refined  in  expression 
and  character ; and  the  children  are  lovely,  and 
now  and  then  delightfully  graceful ; and  the 
limbs,  the  hair,  aud  gauzy  drapery,  are  rendered 
in  this  stiaccialo  relief  with  such  exquisite  light- 
ness and  freedom  that  the  effect  resembles  that 
of  some  highly-accomplished  drawing  by  the 
best  Italian  painters  of  almost  a century  later. 
Those  painters  borrowed  much  from  Donatello 
and  his  contemporary  sculptors  in  design  and 
composition;  and  one  sees  in  such  works  as 
these  bas-reliefs  the  true  germs  of  the  more 
cheerful  and  elegant  Madonna  compositions  for 
which  Leonardo  and  Raphael  were  so  famous. 
Lorenzo  de  Credi  and  Perugino  derived  some  of 
their  most  admired  groupings  from  this  source ; 
aud  Leonardo  da  "Vinci,  in  his  “Last  Supper,” 
so  helped  his  slow,  unfertile  invention  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  a bas-relief  of  the  same  subject 
by  Luca  della  Robbia  (now  in  the  Soulage 
Collection),  that  his  general  arrangement,  and 
even  the  composition  of  his  principal  figures, 
can  hardly  be  called  original. 

Luca  della  Robbia,  the  inventor  of  the  cele- 
brated glaze  which  gives  permanence  and  deli- 
cate fairness  to  modellings  in  clay,  the  last  of 
this  immortal  triad  of  Renaissance  sculptors, — 
for  he  was  born  some  sixteen  years  later  than 
Ghiberti  and  Donatello,— was  not  inferior  to 
| them  in  single-minded  devotedness  to  their 
common  calling.  The  indomitable,  delightful 
stripling  would  sit  half  the  night  through  at 
his  drawing,  up  to  the  knees  in  shavings,  to 
exclude  the  bitter  cold : and  his  juvenile  profi- 
ciency was  such  that  early  in  his  sixteenth 
year  lie  was  employed  at  Rimini  on  the  magni- 
ficent sepulchre  Malatcsta  raised  for  the  wife 
he  probably  murdered,  as  he  had  her  two  pre- 
decessors. Luca,  though  on  occasion  by  no 
means  wanting  in  grace  and  dignity,  is  distin- 
guished from  his  two  compeers  by  devout 
feeling  and  simple  natural  tenderness,  with 
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something  frequently  of  a homely  domestic  air. 
These  merits  give  an  endearing  value  to  his  re- 
lievos in  terra-cotta  of  gentle  Madonnas  with 
their  babes.  Once  in  a way,  in  his  delightful 
frieze  of  “The  Singers,”— wrought  for  the  organ- 
loft  of  the  Duomo,  but  now  in  the  gallery  of 
thcUffizii,— he  shines  forthwith  a spirited  cheer- 
fulness rarely  rivalled  in  his  art.  What  de- 
lightful animation,  naive  earnestness,  and  gaiety 
here  abound  ! A group  of  youths  is  singing 
together  from  choral  books ; and  young  girls 
are  playing  on  lutes,  and  lifting  up  their  heads 
and  their  voices,  in  joyous  accordance  with 
them.  Other  youths  are  trumpeting  with  manly 
self-importance;  and  yet  another  party— pea- 
sants, figures  more  rustical — arc  laughingly 
dancing,  aud  beating  their  tabors.  And  naked 
children  appear  all  along,  like  little  round  buds 
in  a wreath  or  garland,  with  more  fully  opening 
flowrets.  One,  whilst  his  fellow  beckons  him, 
dances  into  the  group  saucily,  yet  holding 
back  his  head  with  infantine  shyness — bold- 
ness in  his  legs,  bashfuluess  in  his  face,  how 
truly  rendered ! Others,  seated  on  the  ground, 
most  gravely  point  up,  for  your  admiration, 
at  the  bevy  of  singers ; and,  lastly,  a pair 
are  dancing,  flinging  about  their  legs,  with 
a hearty  sturdy  joyousness,  which,  verily,  it 
docs  one  good  to  look  at.  Then,  how  earnest 
are  “ the  Singers”  themselves,  how  strenuously 
swelling  their  throats,  how  thoroughly,  actually, 
seriously  singing ! They  open  their  mouths 
like  young  throstles  when  the  coppice  newly 
kindles  with  emerald  buds;  like  larks  trilling 
in  a cornfield,  when  the  sense  of  vivid  life 
and  sunny  spring  first  animates  them ; like 
nightingales  gurgling  at  the  cowslips,  beyond 
whose  banks  they  vow  never  to  wander.*  In- 
deed, the  heartfelt  cheerful  nature  throughout, 
tending  something  to  the  rustical,  yet  with  a 
spice  of  the  antique,  enough  to  add  dignity, 
without  impairing  the  freshness  and  originality 
of  the  sculptor’s  feeling,  marks  this  as  one  of 
the  happiest  works  in  Art.  Something  more  of 
beauty  of  face  and  form,  and  of  grace  and  ful- 
ness of  line,  here  and  there,  is  all  that  is  lelt  to 
wish  for.t  It  was  begun  in  the  year  when  our 
Henry  YI.  espoused  Margaret  of  Anjou— to 
illustrate  the  advancement  in  Tuscany  by  a mo- 
mentary glance  homewards.  A noble  ornament, 
once  in  a way,  for  a recess  of  the  solemn  and 
sublime  Duomo ; like  a benign  and  liberal  smile 
on  the  divine  face  of  Religion  herself,  to  re- 
mind us  that  she  truly  loves  free  jovousness, 
such  as  is  here  portrayed ; well-knowing  how 
strengthening  and  restorative  it  is  to  the  heart, 
which  becomes  dull,  aud  ofttimes  even  uncon- 
sciously hardened,  from  a too  prolonged 
monotony  of  serious  and  loftily-strained 
thought.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  bas-relief, 
in  its  original  place,  would  have  been,  as  some 
of  our  critics  say,  “ eminently  suggestive.” 

We  would  willingly  say  something  of  Luca’s 
other  works  at  Florence,  but  space  will  not  per- 


* In  our  climate,  at  least,  not  the  rose  but  the  cowslip 
seems  to  be  the  lady-love  of  the  nightingale;  for  the  bird 
seldom  or  never  frequents  places  where  that  flower  is 
absent.  In  Devonshire  it  is  very  rare,  and  nightingales 
are  unknown  : hut  in  the  neighbouring  county,  Somerset, 
where  it  is  unusually  common,  there  Philomela  also 
abounds.  Thomson  notices  this  tender  connexion  between 
the  nightingale  and  the  cowslip. 

t So  far  as  we  know,  the  work  of  modern  sculpture  most 
worth v of  being  ranked,  for  lively  cheerfulness,  with  this 
frieze  of  Luca  della  Robbia’s,  is  F.  Drake's  vase  at  Berlin, 
covered  by  a relievo  illustrative  of  the  pleasures  of  public 
gardens.  This  production,  representing  children  and 
youths  recreating  themselves  in  the  open  air,  climbing 
about  their  happy  young  mothers,  playing  with  swans, 
gathering  flowers  and  dancing  before  their  grandsires,  who 
feel  young  again  as  they  gaze  on  them,  so  abounds  with 
innocence,  enjoyment,  beauty,  and  grace,  enwreathed 
together  by  a most  remarkable  richness  and  variety  of 
composition,  that  we  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  so 
charming.  Some  of  the  attitudes  and  expressions  arc  mani- 
fest variations  of  some  in  Luca's  work ; hut  Drake's  figures 
have  more  beauty,  grace,  elegance,  and  soft  pliancy  of 
form,  however  inferior  in  force  and  decision  of  character 
and  execution.  Not  to  forget  the  Florentine's  pre-emi- 
nence, we  must  bear  in  mind  his  superior  originality  and 
boldness— and  what  he  did  for  Art  generally  at  an  early 
period  of  its  revival. 


mit : and  we  must  also  postpone  all  considera- 
tion of  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Benedetto  da  Maiano, 
Andrea  del  Yerocchio,  and  other  sculptors  of 
Tuscany,  the  immediate  followers  of  those  we 
have  endeavoured  to  characterize,  and  the  not 
unworthy  heirs  of  much  of  their  talents  and 
principles.  But  on  the  three  great  Renaissance 
sculptors  of  Florence  we  trust  we  have  not 
dwelt  too  long ; for  there  are  but  few  names 
connected  with  Art  that  we  more  venerate. 
Beyond  all  others,  these  men  were  instrumental 
in  restoring  to  the  sphere  in  which  their  genius 
moved,  truth,  nature,  and  immortal  beauty,  after 
a thousand  years’  ignoraut  neglect  of  them ; in 
this  influencing  not  only  sculpture,  but  painting, 
so  far  as  the  one  art  can  be  stimulated  and 
guided  by  the  other,  and  evincing  in  their 
personal  qualities  a combination  of  good  sense 
and  feeling,  industry,  energy,  and  generosity, 
but  rarely  rivalled  in  the  annals  of  their  craft. 


VISITS  TO  PRIVATE  GALLERIES 
OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL. 

THE  PICTURES  OF  RICHARD  NEWSHAM,  Esq., 
OF  PRESTON. 

This  is  one  of  those  collections  on  which  we  have 
already  remarked  as  evincing  the  growing  taste  for 
Art  in  certain  districts  of  the  country.  Galleries 
of  modern  Art  are  numerous  in  the  vicinities  of 
Preston  and  Manchester ; and  it  is  to  those  patrons 
who,  instead  of  purchasing  copies  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  masters,  hang  their  galleries  with  undoubted 
productions  of  our  own  school,  that  British  Art  is 
indebted  for  its  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Newsham 
was  one  of  the  earliest  collectors  in  Preston  or  its 
neighbourhood  ; and  to  the  judgment  with  which 
his  catalogue  has  been  formed  the  undermentioned 
titles  amply  testify. 

‘The  Wild  Coast,’  F.  Danby,  A.ll.A. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  Danby’s  dark  pictures, 
the  “ wildness  ” of  the  scene  being  much  enhanced 
by  the  aspect  under  which  it  is  represented.  The 
time  is  sunset ; and  to  the  fiery  horizon  the  remains 
of  a wreck  rises  in  opposition.  On  the  right  lies 
an  iron-bound  shore,  with  dangerous  spits  of  rock, 
bespeaking  instant  destruction  to  any  unfortunate 
ship  that  may  be  thrown  on  the  coast.  The  only 
life  in  the  composition  is  represented  by  a few  sea- 
birds, which  the  declining  light  warns  to  betake 
themselves  to  their  nests.  The  effect  is  impressive. 

‘ The  Cornfield,’  J.  Linnell.— This  picture  was 
never  exhibited,  and  is  undoubtedly  a composition 
from  material  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Mr.  Linncll's  residence,  near  Rcigate.  The  view  is 
closed  on  the  right  by  a rising  ground,  which  de- 
clines towards  the  left,  opening  a glimpse  ol  dis- 
tance, through  which  a road  passes.  The  field  and 
the  corn  are  represented  in  a manner  doing  ample 
justice  to  every  incident ; the  corn  especially  is 
drawn  with  scrupulous  nicety.  The  sky,  as  is  usual 
in  the  works  of  the  artist,  is  a striking  feature  of 
the  composition, — clear,  atmospheric,  and  remark- 
able for  its  perspective. 

‘ The  Bouquet,’  A.  Ego,  A.R.A.— A single  figure 
— that,  of  a girl  arranging  flowers — presented  as  a 
small  half-length. 

* The  Attendant  at  the  Baths,  Cairo,’  John 
Lewis. — This  is  an  oil  picture,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Mr.  Lewis’s  productions  in  that  medium.  The 
figure  is  doubtless  a faithful  transcript  from  the  life, 
and  represents  a man  wearing  a green  tunic  and  red 
turban,  having  a towel  on  his  shoulder.  It  is  not 
realized  with  the  high  finish  that  characterizes  the 
later  works  of  the  painter. 

‘From  first  to  last  man  needs  support,’  J. Phillip, 
A.R.A.— The  theme  here  is  the  infirmity  of  the 
dawn,  and  of  the  close,  of  human  life.  An  aged  man 
comes  forth  from  the  door  of  a cottage,  supported 
by  crutches ; and  a child,  yet  scarcely  able  to  walk 
alone,  is  anxiously  watched  by  its  mother.  It  is  a 
large  picture,  in  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Phillip’s 
first  manner  ; for  since  his  visit  to  Spain  his  feeling 
has  undergone  a revolution.  The  female  figures 
have  been  most  carefully  studied.  It  was  exhibited 
wc  think  in  1849. 

* Street  Scene  in  Cairo,’  AV.  Muller.  — This 
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painter  was  one  of  our  earliest  recorders  of  Egyp- 
tian incident;  but,  generally,  colour  and  the  pic- 
turesque are  the  qualities  which  he  has  most  sought 
to  attain.  We  sec  here  a group  of  figures,  among 
which  is  prominent  a Nubian  slave,  standing  be- 
fore the  booth  of  a dreamy  hadji,  who  transacts  all 
his  business  seated  on  his  shop-board  or  counter. 
Painted  in  1841. 

‘ Welsh  Peasants  returning  from  Market/  W. 
Collins.  — The  figures  and  the  scenery  arc  both 
impressively  Welsh.  The  view  presents  a breadth 
of  sea-coast,  bounded  by  a mountain  background; 
and  the  sky — which  has  been  painted  at  once — is 
full  of  sunny  clouds,  rendered  with  a perspective 
truth  which  direct  application  to  nature  alone  can 
give.  The  picture  has  all  the  breadth  and  air  of 
the  artist’s  best  productions. 

‘In  Ischia/  C.  Stanfield,  R.A. — The  feature  of 
the  picture  is  a vine-trcllis  supported  by  columns,  a 
combination  telling  so  well  in  composition  that  we 
find  it  not  only  in  other  works  of  the  author  of  this 
picture,  but  in  those  of  almost  all  landscape  painters 
who  may  have  seen  the  incident.  The  town  also 
appears,  encompassing  the  little  harbour. 

‘The  Hose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock,’  C.  Baxter. 
— Three  female  heads,  to  which  the  painter  attri- 
butes distinct  nationalities  by  type  and  attribute. 
They  have  Mr.  Baxter's  usual  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion and  brilliant  colour. 

‘Summer  Time/  T.  Creswick,  It.A. — One  of 
those  earlier  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Creswick’s  re- 
putation is  based  ; composed  of  principally  the  bed 
of  a river  like  the  Greta,  with  foreground  rocks  and 
stones,  closed  on  each  side  by  trees,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance by  mountains, — full  of  the  reality  of  nature. 

‘Antwerp  Cathedral/  D.  Roberts,  R.A. — We 
sec  the  cathedral  here  from  the  market-place, — the 
graceful  and  richly-sculptured  flSche  rising  above 
the  houses  in  a manner  to  reduce  their  masses  and 
height  to  insignificance:  the  picture  is  upright  in 
form — the  effect  is  that  of  sunset. 

‘ The  Last  Ripening  Sunbeam/  G.  Lance.  — 
A fruit  picture,  consisting  of  a pine,  a pear,  a plum, 
a basket,  with  a sunbeam  lighting  the  composition. 

‘Crossing  the  Heath,’  P.  F.  Poole,  A. R.A. — 
The  wayfarer  is  a little  girl  walking  against  the 
wind,  which  blows  her  red  clonk  about,  and  com- 
pels her  to  hold  her  hat.  It  is  on  the  whole  a de- 
scription of  great  point.  Painted  in  183C. 

‘ The  Bolero,’  J.  Phillip,  R.A. — A single  figure 
— that  of  a Spanish  lady  in  the  act  of  dancing  with 
castanets,  and  wearing  a dress  strictly  national.  The 
movement  is  extremely  spirited,  and  the  execution 
has  a finish  which  the  painter  now  seldom  gives  to 
his  pictures. 

‘ The  Fallen  Monarch,’  J.  Linnell. — One  of 
the  simplest  and  most  purely  natural  representa- 
tions we  have  ever  seen  under  this  name.  The  title 
is  applied  to  on  oak,  which  lies  on  the  ground 
topped,  lopped,  and  partly  barked.  The  composi- 
tion describes  very  consonantly  a passage  of  wild 
forest  scenery,  painted  thioughout  with  extreme 
care.  Another  work  by  the  same  painter,  but  very 
different  in  character,  is  entitled  ‘ St.  John  Preach- 
ing in  the  Wilderness/ — a picture  of  very  impres- 
sive character. 

‘ The  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the  Dungeon  of 
the  Temple,’  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. — Estimable  as  one 
of  Air.  Ward's  most  memorable  works.  It  was  at 
the  grand  exhibition  at  Paris,  and  is  so  well  known 
as  not  to  require  description  here.  It  is  of  the 
series  on  which  the  painter’s  reputation  rests. 

‘ Gillingham,’  W.  Muller. — This  is  one  of  those 
sketches  of  which  M idler  executed  so  many  “on  the 
spot,”  without  again  touching  them.  It  is  grey 
in  tone,  and  very  spirited — full  of  the  materiality  of 
nature. 

‘The  Opera,’  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. — A lady  seated 
holding  an  opera-glass.  The  picture  has,  we  believe, 
been  engraved. 

‘ The  Present/  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. — A study  of  a 
girl  leaning  over  a table  contemplating  a miniature. 
She  is  attired  in  white,  and  holds  the  portrait  be- 
fore her.  By  the  same  painter  there  is  also  ‘ Con- 
sultation/— a younger  consulting  an  elder  sister  on 
the  subject  of  a declaration,  contained  in  a missive 
which  she  holds  in  her  hand.  ‘ Olivia  ’ — also  by 
Leslie — is  impersonated  by  a figure  in  black  in  the 
act  of  lifting  her  veil.  The  manner  in  which  these 
studies  are  brought  forward  is  extremely  substantial. 

‘The  Flower  Girl,’  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. — She  car- 


ries two  or  three  llower-pots,  and  is  looking  about 
her  for  purchasers.  A representation  full  of  appro- 
priate truth. 

‘Prayer/  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. — This  composition 
shows  two  figures — a little  girl  and  her  elder  sister, 
the  former  repeating  her  prayers.  The  group,  which 
is  relieved  by  a dark  background,  is  qualified  by  an 
expression  most  happily  appropriate. 

‘ Colin,  thou  know’st  the  southern  shepherd  boy/ 
J.  C.  Hook,  A. R.A. — The  subject  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  verse  of  Spenser, 
though  the  treatment  is  so  substantive  as  to  possess 
little  of  either  allegorical  or  poetic  sentiment.  There 
are  two  figures,  a male  and  a female,  and  the  scene 
resembles  very  closely  a section  of  the  Surrey  Downs, 
which  seems  to  have  been  so  carefully  painted  from 
the  veritable  locale  that  every  tuft  of  herbage  has 
been  conscientiously  transplanted  to  the  canvas. 

‘Venice,’  J.  B.  Pyne. — A distant  view  of  the 
city, — light,  sunny,  dreamy,  Turneresque. 

‘ By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and 
wept,’  W.  Etty. — This  is  perhaps  the  least  probable 
version  of  this  subject  that  has  ever  been  painted ; 
but  Etty  piqued  himself  more  in  repeating  those 
distinctive  qualities  which  were  peculiarly  his  own, 
than  in  consulting  the  proprieties  of  his  subject. 
It  contains  two  sedeut  figures  and  a third  lying — 
another  Magdalen,  reminding  us  of  Correggio,  though 
painted  with  but  little  diversity  or  force  of  colour. 

‘ The  Tired  Gleaners,’  F.  Goodall,  A. R.A. — 
A group  of  three  children,  of  whom  two  are  ex- 
tended on  the  ground  near  a stile  leading  into  a 
cornfield,  the  third  standing  near,  in  the  shade.  The 
laces  of  those  on  the  ground  are  very  brilliant ; and, 
throughout,  the  picture  is  most  carefully  finished. 

‘ Youth  at  the  helm  and  Pleasure  at  the  prow/ 
W.  Etty. — A small  replica  of  the  Vernon  picture, 
but  differing  in  the  sky. 

‘ Nora  Creina/  \V.  P.  Frith,  R.A. — This  was 
painted  some  twelve  years  ago  for  engraving : the 
plate  is  well  known. 

‘ Evelyn  Woods/  R.  Redgrave,  R.A. — A large 
upright  picture,  containing  numerous  immediate 
agroupmeuts  of  forest  trees,  pierced  here  and  there 
by  the  light,  and  relieved  by  more  distant  foliage. 
Through  the  wood  winds  a road,  now  in  the  light, 
now  iu  the  shade,  with  a truth  of  perspective  which 
could  be  suggested  only  by  nature. 

‘Lytham  Sands,’  R.  Ansdell. — The  pith  of  the 
representation  is  the  admirable  drawing  and  paint- 
ing of  the  sheep,  which  here  constitute  the  life  of 
the  picture.  Besides  these  there  is  the  shepherd 
and  two  dogs.  The  whole  is  broad  aud  bright. 
Lytham  is  in  Lancashire. 

‘ Maria  of  Maliues,’  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. — She  is 
seated  playing  on  her  pipe;  her  hair  hangs  loosely 
on  each  side  of  her  head  ; a tear  starts  in  her  eye, 
and  the  expression  of  the  features  responds  iu  its 
melancholy  to  the  moving  description  of  Sterne. 

‘ The  Nun/ J.  Sant. — She  is  represented  reading, 
but  has  turned  her  head  partially  aside,  having  the 
eyes  cast  down.  This  artist  stands  alone  as  to  the 
expression  and  nature  with  which  he  invests  these 
simple  studies. 

‘Young  Daniel/  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A. — This  is 
a version  in  oil  of  a portion  of  the  fresco  composed 
by  Mr.  Herbert  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
picture  was  exhibited  entire  iu  the  Royal  Academy. 

‘ Venice/  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.R  A. — The  centre  of 
the  canvas  is  occupied  by  a crowd  of  fishing  craft, 
with  their  quaint  gear  and  painted  sails.  The 
vessels,  and  all  their  equipment,  are  made  out  with 
the  most  minute  scrupulousness.  The  quays  and 
palaces  appear  upon  the  right  hand,  and  in  the 
distance.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Cooke’s 
Venetian  pictures. 

‘ The  Fisherman’s  Return/  J.  C.  Hook,  A.R. A. — 
He  is  welcomed  by  his  wife  and  child  as  he  lands. 
The  boat,  with  all  its  gear,  together  with  the  scene 
itself,  is  represented  with  a research  so  penetrating 
as  to  look  as  if  painted  from  a photograph;  it  is, 
however,  a style  of  naturalism  which  we  should 
scarcely  like  to  see  generally  followed. 

‘Contemplation,’  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.— One  of 
those  single  figure  subjects  of  which  this  artist  has 
produced  many  : the  flesh  tints  are  very  clear. 

‘ Ruins  of  Paistum/  D.  Roberts,  R.A. — A long 
picture,  presenting  a view  of  a flat  couutry,  wherein 
two  ruined  temples  appear,  just  cutting  the  horizon. 
Mr.  Roberts’s  works  of  this  period  are  much  more 
careful  than  those  of  more  reeeut  production. 


j ‘St.  Oucu  at  Rouen/  E.  Goodall. — We  see  the 
exterior  of  the  church,  together  with  a section  of 
the  neighbouring  buildings  to  give  due  effect  to  the 
massive  edifice.  All  the  architectural  pictures  of 
this  artist  are  scrupulously  accurate. 

‘Cow  and  Sheep/  T.  S.  Cooper,  A. R.A. — These 
I animals  arc  much  more  exact  iu  drawing  and  paint- 
ing than  the  more  recent  works  by  the  same  hand. 

‘ Refuge  under  Alarm/  P.  F.  Poole,  A. R.A. — A 
small  and  highly  finished  group  of  a girl  and  a 
child  circumstanced  in  an  open  background. 

‘ Shrine  of  St.  Gomcrre,  at  Lierre,’  D.  Roberts, 
R.A. — There  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bicknell, 
of  Herne  Hill,  a version  of  this  subject,  but  it  is 
different  in  treatment  from  this  picture,  which  is 
distinguished  by  all  the  merit  of  Mr.  Roberts’s  best 
productions  of  this  class. 

* L’ Allegro/  J.  Linnell. — 

“ Many  a youth  and  many  a maid 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade." 

The  “ shade”  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of  branches 
over  the  foreground,  especially  by  those  of  a venerable 
tree  on  the  left,  and  beneath  this  shade  is  a com- 
pany of  dancers,  with  other  figures  as  spectators. 
The  distance  is  a rising  ground,  covered  with  wood. 
The  composition  is  a satisfactory  deduction  from 
Milton’s  verse,  with  the  sentiment  of  which  the 
whole  is  profoundly  embued. 

‘ The  Outskirts  of  the  Park,’  W.  Collins. — A 
small  picture,  showing  a dark  mass  of  trees  opposed 
to  the  sky. 

‘ Girl  listening  to  a Robin  at  a 'Welsh  Mountain 
Stream,’  P.  F.  Poole,  A. R.A. — She  stands  in  an 
attitude  consistent  with  the  title,  while  the  moun- 
tain rill  fills  her  water-can.  This  is  one  of  those 
earlier  studies,  which  the  artist  endowed  with  a grace 
and  sweetuess  wanting  to  his  later  works. 

‘The  Opera  Cloak,’  A.  Egg,  A. R.A. — A young 
Indy,  iu  a white  mantle,  reading  the  bill  of  the 
Opera.  The  figure  is  well  known  from  the  engraving. 

‘ The  Rescue  of  the  Brides  of  Venice/  J.  C. 
Hook,  A. R.A. — This  picture,  which  was  exhibited 
in  1851,  coutains  more  thau  twenty  large  figures. 
It  describes  the  pursuit  aud  rescue  of  the  brides  at 
that  point  when  the  conflict  is  going  on  between 
the  two  boats.  The  figures  arc  characteristic  and 
full  of  movement.  The  realization  of  the  athletic 
poses,  and  the  appropriate  expression,  must  have 
been  a work  of  long  and  earnest  study. 

‘ Irish  Children/  E.  Goodall,  A. R.A. — Oue 
stands  knitting,  and  the  other  is  seated  at  a cottage 
door — charming  in  colour. 

‘ Cupid  in  a Shell,’  W.  Etty,  R.A. — This  subject 
has  been  treated  by  Etty  more  than  once ; an  en- 
graving of  the  subject,  from  the  picture  of  Alderman 
Spiers,  appeared  in  the  August  number  of  the  Art- 
Journal. 

* The  Swing,’  F.  Goodall,  A.R. A. — A small 
replica  of  three  of  the  figures  contained  in  the  large 
picture:  the  group  aud  accessories  are  made  out 
with  as  much  minute  manipulation  as  appears  in 
the  principal  work. 

‘ Catherine  Seyton/  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A. — 
This  little  picture  is  well  known  by  the  engraving  : 
at  the  bottom  we  read — “ Unfinished.  E.  L.” 

‘Landscape  aud  Cattle,’  F.  Lee,  R.A.,  and  T.  S. 
Cooper,  A. R.A. — A small  picture,  in  which  the 
cattle  appear,  of  course,  in  the  foreground;  a 
stream,  trees,  and  other  ordinary  material,  consti- 
tute the  landscape  composition. 

‘ Shepherd  Boy  aud  Scarecrow,’  P.  F.  Poole, 
A. R.A. — He  stands  playing  on  his  pipe,  and  a 
second  rustic,  interested  iu  the  music,  listens ; and 
while  the  two  are  thus  occupied,  the  hungry  crows 
enjoy  their  repast  undisturbed. 

‘ Water-mill,  Gillingham,’  W.  Muller. — There 
is  scarcely  an  object  of  any  picturesque  interest  iu 
the  district  that  has  not  been  signalized  by  the 
pencil  of  M filler : this  work  has  the  truth  and  earnest- 
ness of  all  his  transcripts  from  nature. 

‘ The  Picnic/  \V.  Etty,  R.A. — The  picnic  is 
limited  to  a tite-a-lele , the  couple  being  a nymph 
and  a Phrygian  shepherd,  who  are  about  to  partake 
of  a basket  of  fruit.  The  group  is  relieved  by  trees 
aud  blue  sky : it  does  not  appear  to  be  a studied 
subject,  but  is  most  probably  composed  of  two  acade- 
mical sketches  placed  iu  relation  to  each  other. 

Since  we  have  seen  Mr.  Newsham’s  collection,  be 
has,  we  believe,  added  several  pictures  equalling  in 
interest  and  merit  thosehere  mentioned. 
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THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  JAGER'S  WIFE. 

F.  Foltz,  Tainter.  C.  H.  Jeens,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1 ft.  4 in.  l»y  Ha  in. 

Hazlitt,  iu  his  “Criticisms  on  Art,”  makes  this 
remark  : — “ If  a picture  is  admirable  in  its  kind,  we 
do  not  give  ourselves  much  trouble  about  the  sub- 
ject.” It  may  be  assumed  that  the  observation 
applies  to  his  own  individual  feelings,  for  he  could 
scarcely  have  supposed  it  to  be  of  universal  applica- 
tion: most  people  do  trouble  themselves  “about  the 
subject,”  and  if  this  be  not  to  their  tastes,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  picture,  as  a work  of  Art.,  avails 
nothing  in  the  way  of  imparting  gratification.  On 
another  page  he  says  : — “ A fine  gallery  of  pictures 
is  a sort  of  illustration  of  Berkeley’s  ‘ Theory  of 
Matter  and  Spirit.’  It  is  like  a palace  of  thought 
— another  universe,  built  of  air,  of  shadows,  of 
colours.  Everything  seems  ‘ palpable  to  feeling  as 
to  sight.’  Substances  turn  to  shadows  by  the  pain- 
ter's arch-chemic  touch  ; shadows  harden  iuto  sub- 
stances. * The  eye  is  made  the  fool  of  the  other 
senses,  or  else  worth  all  the  rest.’  The  material  is 
in  some  sense  embodied  in  the  immaterial,  or,  at 
least,  we  see  all  things  in  a sort  of  intellectual 
mirror.  The  world  of  Art  is  an  enchanting  decep- 
tion. "We  discover  distance  in  a glazed  surface; 
a province  is  contained  in  a foot  of  canvas ; a thin, 
evanescent  tint  gives  the  form  and  pressure  of  rocks 
and  trees ; an  inert  shape  has  life  and  motion  in 
it.  Time  stands  still,  and  the  dead  reappear  by 
means  of  this  * so  potent  art.’  ” Now,  if  we  watch 
the  crowd  of  company  collected  within  such  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  how  shall  we  find  them  occupied  ? 
— singly,  or  in  groups,  standing  before  some  canvas 
the  subject  of  which  harmonizes  with  their  taste : 
some  of  the  paintings  rivet  attention — the  eye 
never  seems  to  weary  with  looking,  nor  the  mind 
with  feasting ; others  attract  a momentary  inspec- 
tion, perhaps,  and  are  then  passed  over;  while 
others,  again,  are  scarcely  favoured  with  a glauce, 
or,  if  they  are,  it  is  only  a look  of  contempt  or  dis- 
satisfaction. No  picture,  whatever  its  merits,  can 
become  all  things  to  all  men ; there  must  be  a com- 
munity of  feeling  and  idea,  so  to  speak,  between  the 
painting  and  the  spectator,  ere  the  former  can 
interest  and  the  latter  can  appreciate.  This  is  the 
condition  on  which  Art  appeals  to  the  multitude : not 
so,  however,  to  him  who  knows  what  good  Art  is ; 
he  is  satisfied  when  he  finds  a “ picture  admirable 
in  its  kind,” — its  truth  or  its  beauty  he  can  feci  and 
acknowledge;  and  though  with  him,  as  with  others, 
there  must  be  identity  of  emotion  or  sensibility  be- 
tween him  and  the  work  he  most  esteems,  he  enter- 
tains a friendly  and  sympathizing  regard  for  every- 
thing worthy  of  his  notice. 

Such  a picture,  for  example,  as  the  “Jagcr’s 
"Wife,”  by  Foltz,  is  one  he  would  value,  because — 
to  revert  once  more  to  Hazlitt’s  remarks — it  fulfils 
the  conditions  of  being  “ admirable  in  its  kind 
he  may  care  little  for  the  subject,  which  is  simply  a 
portrait  of  a young  Tyrolese  woman  resting,  perhaps 
after  a wearisome  climb  up  some  Alpine  height  : 
but  the  beauty  of  the  figure,  its  easy  and  natural 
pose,  the  modest,  expressive  countenance,  the  truth 
of  the  landscape,  and  the  delicate  pencillings  of  the 
entire  painting,  would  at  once  arrest  his  attention, 
and  fix  it.  These  qualities  would  scarcely  fail  to 
recommend  the  picture  to  any  one,  whatever  his 
taste  or  judgment  may  be.  The  arrangement  of 
colours  in  the  costume  of  the  figure  is  excellent,  but 
of  a peculiarity  that  must  have  given  the  engraver 
much  difficulty  to  represent  effectively  in  black  and 
white:  the  hat  is  straw,  of  a bluish  tint ; the  upper 
part,  or  body  of  the  dress,  is  red ; the  skirt  a rich 
dark  brown ; the  stomacher  deep  blue ; the  apron 
white ; the  handkerchief  round  the  neck  is  black : 
the  landscape  is  entirely  of  a low  tone  of  colour — 
the  soft  misty  light  of  the  setting  sun  has  thrown  a 
golden  haze  over  it. 

The  picture  is  the  “companion”  of  the  “ Jiiger,” 
by  the  same  artist,  which  appeared  in  this  series  of 
engravings  some  time  back;  in  both  of  them  Foltz 
has  given  to  his  representations  of  the  peasants  of 
the  Tyrol  a poetical  sentiment  that  is  ideal  rather 
than  actual,  for  it  has  been  truly  said  that  “ the  real 
life  of  the  herdsman  of  the  Alps  differs  widely  from 
the  beau-ideal  of  poetry  and  romance.” 

The  “ Jager’s  "Wife”  is  at  Osborne. 


THE 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT  LEEDS. 

As  the  advancement  of  science  naturally  leads 
to  the  improvement  of  Art-manufacture,  and  in 
a less  evident,  but  still  a very  appreciable  man- 
ner, to  the  exaltation  of  Art  itself,  we  have  felt 
it  important  that  we  should,  from  year  to  year, 
record  the  results  of  the  meetings  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Science.  As  in  physical  phenomena  it 
is  believed  that  modes  of  motion  are  the  causes 
leading  to  the  great  visible  effects,  so  in  moral 
phenomena  a system  of  undulations  appears  to 
mark  the  progress  of  mankind. 

As  the  great  tide-wave  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  modified  by  the  conditions  of  the  shores 
by  which  it  flows,  regularly  elevates  the  waters 
in  all  the  harbours  of  our  islands,  so,  under  the 
influence  of  a spiritual  undulation,  we  perceive 
each  science  rising  sometimes  to  the  crest,  and 
again  falling  to  the  hollow  of  the  wave.  The 
meetings  ol  the  British  Association  may  be 
regarded  as  the  spring  tides,  which,  influenced 
by  multitudinous  causes,  rise  some  years  higher 
than  in  others,  and  like  the  billows  of  a summer 
ocean,  reflect  more  or  less  brightly  the  beams  of 
the  Sun  of  Truth. 

The  British  Association  in  Leeds  will  be 
marked  in  future  years  by  a fine  philosophy, 
which  was  diffused  over  it  by  the  influence  of 
its  President,  Richard  Owen,  and  the  Presi- 
dents of  Sections,  such  as  Herschel,  Whewell, 
Hopkins,  and  others.  There  was  nothing  of  a 
very  marked  character  brought  before  the  Sec- 
tions—nothing  standing  out  as  a grand  disco- 
very ; but  it  was  evident  that — 

“ Sparks  were  kindling  in  the  ashes. 

Soon  to  break  in  brighter  flashes." 

There  were,  many  indications  of  the  awakening 
of  great  thoughts  which  must,  ere  long,  be 
born  unto  mankind.  Professor  Owen,  in  his 
fine  address,  says: — 

“ Great  and  marvellous  have  been  the  manifes- 
tations of  this  power  imparted  to  us  of  late  times, 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  shape,  motions,  and  solar 
relations  of  the  earth,  but  also  of  its  age  and  inha- 
bitants.” 

But  it  is  evident  to  the  contemplative  mind 
that  unless  the  human  intellect  suffers  some 
sad  eclipse,  still  greater  and  more  marvellous 
are  the  truths  which  must  in  a few  years  be 
developed  to  mankind.  Our  age  will  be  dis- 
tinguishingly  marked  by  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  practical  applications  of  science : 
and  thus  we  advance,  one  generation  discover- 
ing, and  another  generation  applying  to  useful 
ends  the  facts  which  have  been  discovered. 

From  Professor  Owen’s  admirable  introduc- 
tory address,  we  are  disposed  to  transfer  to  our 
pages  a few  of  the  very  remarkable  instances 
of  scientific  applications,  especially  relating 
to  photographic  art,  which  cannot  be  put 
more  forcibly  than  our  greatest  naturalist  has 
put  it.  After  describing  the  process  of  photo- 
galvanography,  already  duly  recorded  in  our 
pages,  lie  proceeds  : — 

“ M.  Nifepce  de  St.  Victor  has  succeeded  iu  repro- 
ducing the  colour  of  the  original  on  metallic  plates, 
though  he  cannot  fix  it.  Unfortunately,  these  lovely 
‘ heliochromes’  vanish  like  the  breath  from  the 
mirror.  M.  De  la  Rue  has  obtained  photographs  of  the 
moon,  in  which  the  details  of  its  iOumiuated  surface 
are  well  defined — the  cone  in  ‘ Tycho,’  the  double 
cone  in  ‘Copernicus,’  and  even  the  ridge  of  ‘Aris- 
tarchus.’ A photograph  of  the  planet  Jupiter  has 
been  obtained,  in  which  the  belts  are  very  well 
marked,  and  the  satellites  distinct.  The  portrait  of 
a 13-inch  shell  has  been  secured  while  in  full  flight, 
a few  feet  after  it  left  the  mortar ; and,  in  effecting 
this,  Mr.  Scaife  has  obtained  a representation  of 
phenomena  in  the  development  of  the  smoke  too 
transitory  for  the  eye  to  ascertain  when  they  occur. 
The  photographic  eye  is,  in  fact,  more  sensitive  than 
the  living  one ; it  can  receive  and  register  impres- 
sions too  fine  for  human  vision,  until  made  visible 


by  increased  light  and  developing  agents.  Hence, 
photography  may  superadd  a new  defining  function 
to  the  highest  attainable  telescopic  power.  Photo- 
graphy is  now  a constant  and  indispensable  servant 
in  certain  important  meteorological  records.  Ap- 
plied periodically  to  living  plauts,  photography  sup- 
plies the  botanist  with  the  easiest  and  best  data  for 
judging  of  their  rate  of  growth.  It  gives  to  the 
zoologist  accurate  representations  of  the  most  com- 
plex of  his  subjects,  and  of  their  organization,  even 
to  microscopic  details.  The  engineer  at  home  can 
ascertain  by  photographs  transmitted  by  successive 
mails,  the  weekly  progress,  brick  by  brick,  board  by 
board,  nail  by  nail,  of  the  most  complex  works  on 
the  Indian  or  other  remote  railroads.  The  phy- 
sician can  register  every  physiognomic  phase  accom- 
panying the  access,  height,  decrease,  and  passing 
away  of  mental  disease.  The  humblest  emigrant 
may  carry  with  him  miniatures,  such  as  Dow  could 
not  have  equalled  in  the  perfection  of  their  finish,  of 
scenes  and  persons  which  will  recall  and  revive  the 
dearest  affections  of  the  home  he  has  left.  In  its 
lowest  application,  photography  becomes  an  instru- 
ment of 'the  criminal  police.” 

Of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  applications 
of  science  in  the  electric  telegraph,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  Professor  Owen’s  excel- 
lent remarks.  We  make  no  excuse  for  this, 
for  the  advance  of  civilization  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  progress  of  Art,  that  the 
power  which  connects  the  Old  and  New  Worlds 
together,  must  exert  a most  important  influence 
upon  everything  tending  to  refine  the  human 
mind.  After  describing  Oersted’s  small  expe- 
riments, which  went  to  show  that  a magnetic 
needle  always  placed  itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  an  electric  current,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  Swedish  philosopher’s  refined  spe- 
culations, he  proceeds : — 

“ Remote  a9  suck  profound  conceptions  and  subtle 
trains  of  thought  seem  to  be  from  the  needs  of  every- 
day life,  the  most  astounding  of  the  practical  aug- 
mentations of  man’s  power  has  sprung  out  of  them. 
Nothing  might  seem  less  promising  of  profit  than 
Oersted’s  painfully-pursued  experiments,  with  his 
magnets,  voltaic  pile,  and  bits  of  copper -wire.  Yet 
out  of  these  has  come  the  electric  telegraph  ! Oersted 
himself  saw  such  an  application  of  his  convertibility 
of  electricity  into  magnetism,  and  made  arrangements 
for  testing  that  application  to  the  instantaneous 
communication  of  signs  through  distances  of  a few 
miles.  The  resources  of  inventive  genius  have  made 
it  practicable  for  all  distances,  as  we  have  lately 
seen  in  the  submergence  and  workiugof  the  electro- 
magnetic cord  connecting  the  Old  and  the  New 
"World.” 

“ Whoever  has  been  engaged  in  the  delicate  phy- 
sical and  chemical  experiments  required  in  the 
present  state  of  natural  philosophy,  will  know  how 
small  is  the  expectation  of  success  on  the  first  trial 
of  a new  experiment  in  the  laboratory.  Only  the 
experienced  manipulator  realizes  how  hard  it  is  to 
foresee  every  condition  requisite  for  success  : but  it 
is  he  who  bears  the  bravest  heart  under  failures, 
well  assured  that  through  them  are  acquired  the 
conditions  of  success,  and  that  every  cause  of  failure, 
well  ascertained,  is  an  encouragement  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  trial.  Every  practical  physicist,  there- 
fore, was  prepared  to  expect  a certain  number  of  in- 
structive failures  in  the  attempt  to  carryout  thegrand- 
est  philosophical  experiment  ou  record  — the  most 
stupendous  which  mortal  mind  ever  ventured  to  pro- 
pose to  itself.  Our  surprise  is,  that  the  failures  were 
so  few, — the  success  so  speedy.  But  the  persever- 
ing and  determined  men  who  achieved  this  success, 
temporary  as  it  has  beeD,  were  animated  by  the 
spirit  iu  which  Lord  Bacon  tells  us  experimental 
philosophy  should  be  entered  upon : — ‘ For  there  is 
no  comparison,’  he  writes,  ‘between  that  which 
we  may  lose  by  not  trying  and  by  not  succeeding ; 
since  by  not  trying  we  throw  away  the  chance  of  an 
irameuse  good,  by  not  succeeding  we  only  incur  the 
loss  of  a little  human  labour.’  On  the  6th  of 
August,  1858,  the  laying  down  of  upwards  of  2000 
nautical  miles  of  telegraphic  cord,  connecting  New- 
foundland and  Ireland,  was  successfully  completed  ; 
and  on  that  day  a message  of  thirty-one  words  was 
transmitted  in  thirty-five  minutes  along  the  sinuosities 
of  the  submerged  hills  and  valleys  forming  the  bed 
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of  tlic  great  Atlantic.  This  first  message  expressed 
— ‘ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest : on  earth  peace, 
goodwill  towards  men.’  Never  since  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world  were  laid  could  it  be  more  truly 
said,  ‘ The  depths  of  the  sea  praise  him  ! ’ More 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  far-stretching  engine 
can  be  got  into  full  working  order  ; but  the  capital 
fact,  viz.,  the  practicability  of  bringing  America 
into  electrical  communication  with  Europe,  has  been 
demonstrated  ; consequently,  a like  power  of  instant- 
aneous interchange  of  thought  between  the  civilized 
inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the  globe  becomes  only 
a question  of  time.” 

Amongst  several  points  of  interest  wliicli 
were  brought  before  the  British  Association, 
the  following,  more  particularly,  are  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Art-Journal.  An  impor- 
tant letter,  from  Mr.  Wm.  McCraw,  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  Sir  David  Brewster,  on  a new  means 
of  pre venting  the  fading  of  photographs.  Mr. 
McCraw  adopts  the  following  process : — 1. 
Take  the  white  of  eggs  and  acid  about  25  per 
cent,  of  a saturated  solution  of  common  salt, 
to  be  well  beaten  up  and  allowed  to  subside. 
Eloat  the  paper  on  the  albumen  for  thirty 
seconds,  ana  hang  up  to  dry. 

2.  Make  a saturated  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  to  which  has  been  added  25  per 
cent,  of  Beaufoy’s  acetic  acid.  Eloat  the 
paper  on  this  solution  for  an  instant,  and 
when  dry  it  is  fit  for  use ; this  must  be  done  in 
a dark  room. 

3.  Expose  under  a negative,  in  a pressure 
frame,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  until  the  picture 
is  sufficiently  printed  in  all  its  details,  but  not 
over-printed,  as  is  usual  with  the  old  process. 
This  requires  not  more  than  half  the  ordinary 
time. 

4.  Immerse  the  picture  in  a vessel  of  water 
in  the  darkened  room.  The  undecomposed 
bichromate  and  albumen  then  readily  leave  the 
lights  and  half  tints  of  the  picture.  Change 
the  water  frequently,  until  it  comes  from  the 
prints  pure  and  clear. 

5.  Immerse  the  picture  now  in  a saturated 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  in  cold  water, 
for  five  minutes,  and  again  rinse  well  in  water. 

G.  Immerse  the  picture,  again,  in  a saturated 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  in  cold  water,  and  the 
colour  will  immediately  begin  to  change  to  a 
fine  purple  black.  Allow  the  picture  to  re- 
main in  this  until  the  deep  shadows  show  no 
appearance  of  the  yellow  bichromate.  Repeat 
the  rinsing. 

7.  Immerse,  finally,  in  the  following  mix- 
ture : — 

Pyrogallic  acid 2 grains. 

Water 1 ounce. 

Beaufoy’s  acetic  acid 1 ounce. 

Saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  2 drachms. 

This  mixture  brightens  up  the  picture  mar- 
vellously, restoring  the  lights  that  may  have 
been  partially  lost  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
process,  deepening  the  shadows,  and  bringing 
out  the  detail. 

A communication  was  made  by  Dr.  Glad- 
stone, on  the  preparation,  from  coal-tar,  of  a 
beautiful  purple  aye,  already  described  in  the 
Art- Journal.  Sir  John  Herschel  observed, 

“ That  there  appeared  to  be  no  limits  to  the 
transformations  effected  by  coal  tars.  After  all 
the  useful  results  we  owed  to  it,  it  seemed  we 
were  now  to  be  indebted  to  it  for  the  creation 
of  the  more  lovely  colours ; what  would  next 
come  of  it  it  was  impossible  to  say.”  In  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  dyes,  there  was  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Bedford,  “ On  colo- 
rific lichens,”  during  the  reading  of  which  some 
beautiful  colours  were  produced;  and  Mr.  Grace 
Calvert  announced  that  the  soft  violet  or  purple, 
which,  on  account  of  its  fugitive  character, 
was  called.  The  Ladies'  Despair , had  just  been 
successfully  fixed  by  a dyer  at  Lyons,  after 
many  years  spent  in  experiment. 

One  morning  was  devoted,  in  the  Chemical 


Section,  to  photography — a consideration  of 
dry  collodion  processes  ; — on  the  means  of  mea- 
suring the  quantity  of  chemical  (actinic) 
power  in  the  sun-beam ; — photographic  printing 
on  calico,  and  the — “ choice  of  subjects  in 
photography,  and  the  adaptation  of  different 
processes,”  were  the  subjects  brought  before 
the  Section  and  discussed.  We  do  not  find 
any  matter,  however,  of  sufficient  moment  to 
occupy  our  pages. 

With  the  learned  matters  of  the  physical 
section,  the  practical  ones  of  the  mechanical 
section,  or  of  economic  science,  and  statistics, 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  numerous  inte- 
resting papers  of  the  geological  and  geographi- 
cal sections,  are,  in  like  manner,  excluded  from 
our  attention.  A careful  examination  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  meeting  at  Leeds,  convinces  us  that, 
although  no  striking  novelty  has  been  brought 
forward,  yet  that  there  were  indications  of  steady 
progress.  Suggestions  were  made,  and  intima- 
tions given,  of  many  new  and  important  points, 
which  appeared  nearly  ready  for  the  birth. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  every  probability, 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Aberdeen,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  will  be  marked  by  the  advent 
of  a crowning  discovery. 

R.  II. 


THE  CATALOGUES 

OE  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY, 

AND 

THE  PAINTERS  AND  PICTURES  THEREIN 
CHRONICLED. 

The  private  records  of  the  Royal  Academy  might 
on  certain  questions  of  the  policy  of  the  institution 
he  interesting,  though  scarcely  more  so  than  the 
earliest  catalogues  of  the  exhibitions,  with  all  their 
curious  revelations.  We  look  back  upon  the  first 
catalogue  through  the  vicissitudes  of  ninety  years, 
and  we  can  even  see  the  landscapes  on  the  broad 
principle,  theorised  not  naturalized — the  still'  my- 
thological portraiture — the  thin  and  cold  water- 
colour drawings — various  “ Pieces’of  Flowers,”  with 
numerous  essays  in  crayon,  and  a proportion  of 
honorary  contributions,  and  all  these  commingled 
in  one  room — for  to  this  space  was  the  first  exhi- 
bition limited.  We  see  the  whole  lighted  up,  yet 
obscured,  by  the  splendours  of  Reynolds’s  art,  with 
here  and  there  a scintillation  from  the  lesser  stars. 

Reynolds  returned  from  his  prolonged  continental 
tour  in  1752,  at  the  age  of  twenty  eight ; and 
at  this  time  such  was  the  state  of  portrait  painting 
in  England,  that  Hudson,  the  fashionable  artist  of 
the  day,  could  not  paint  the  figures  to  his  own 
heads.  This  department  was  executed  by  Yan- 
haaken,  whose  death  deprived  not  only  Hudson  of 
his  right  hand ; but,  according  to  Hogarth’s  famous 
caricature,  others  were  equally  inconvenienced  by 
his  decease.  If  the  mere  imbecility  of  the  painters 
of  the  time  be  our  especial  wonder,  what  are  we  to 
say  of  that  taste  prevalent  in  the  profession  which 
placed  Lely  and  Kneller  , above  Vandyke?  “Ah, 
Reynolds,”  said  Ellis,  a portrait  painter  of  some  re- 
pute, “ this  will  never  answer.  Why,  you  don’t  paint 
in  the  least  degree  like  Knellcr.”  Reynolds  essayed 
a justification  of  his  own  principle,  but  the  votary  of 
Kneller  would  not  hear  him.  Patronage  of  Art 
indicated  at  this  time  an  exalted  taste,  when  it 
was  extended  it  was  munificently  ministered.  The 
gusto  grande  is  not  now  evidenced  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  highest  ranks  of  society  as  it  was  a hun- 
dred years  ago  ; it  has  become  vulgarized, — much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  profession.  We  may  express  our 
surprise  at  the  inferior  degree  of  executive  power 
possessed  by  Hudson  and  others  of  his  contempo- 
raries, who  were  not  without  a certain  reputation  ; 
but  we  are  more  than  astonished  that  men  should 
practise  Art  for  the  best  part  of  a lifetime  without 
the  attainment  of  the  ability  to  paint  a portrait 
throughout.  When  we  know  that  Hudson  recom- 
mended Reynolds,  as  his  pupil,  to  copy  the  engravings 
of  Guercino’s  works,  the  problem  is  solved,  if  we  may 
suppose  that  Hudson  and  his  contemporaries  went 
no  further  than  this.  The  establishment,  however,  of 


the  school  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane  introduced  a better 
order  of  things;  and,  although  the  manner  of  work- 
ing there  did  not  generally  transcend  what  we  now 
call  “ sketching,”  it  imparted  to  those  who  attended 
it  a power  far  beyond  those  who  professed  Art  with 
the  meagre  accomplishment  of  being  able  to  paint 
a mask.  We  have  alluded  to  the  substantial  pro- 
tection extended  to  Art  from  high  places.  With 
unexampled  liberality  the  Duke  of  Richmond  opened 
his  house  at  Whitehall  with  an  invitation  to  aspi- 
rants to  go  thither  and  stndy  the  antique.  The  fol- 
lowing unique  and  quaint  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  London  C/irotiicle , of  Feb.  25,  1758  : — 

“ For  the  use  of  those  who  study  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Engraving,  will  be  opened,  on  Monday, 
the  6th  of  March  next,  at  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s,  in  Whitehall,  a room,  containing  a 
large  collection  of  original  plaster  casts  from  the 
best  antique  statues  and  busts,  which  are  now  at 
Rome  and  Florence. 

“ It  is  imagined  that  these  most  exact  copies  from 
antiques  may  greatly  contribute  towards  giving 
young  beginners  of  genius  an  early  taste  and  idea  of 
beauty  and  proportion,  which,  when  thoroughly 
acquired,  will  in  time  appear  in  their  several  per- 
formances. 

“The  public  is  therefore  advertised,  that  any 
known  painter,  sculptor,  carver,  or  other  settled 
artist,  to  whom  the  study  of  these  gessos  may  be  of 
use,  shall  have  the  liberty  to  draw  or  model  from 
any  of  them,  at  any  time ; and  upon  application  to 
the  person  that  has  the  care  of  them,  any  particular 
figure  shall  be  placed  in  such  light  as  the  artist  shall 
desire. 

“ And  likewise  any  young  man,  or  boy  above  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  may  also  have  the  same  liberty, 
by  a recommendation  from  any  known  artist  to 
Mr.  Wilton,  in  Hedge  Lane. 

“ For  these  young  persons  a fresh  statue  or  bust 
will  be  set  once  a week,  or  fortnight,  in  a proper 
light  to  draw  from. 

“ They  will  only  be  admitted  from  the  horn1  of 
nine  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from  the  hour  of 
two  to  four  in  the  afternoon. 

“ On  Saturday,  Messrs.  Wilton  and  Cipriani  will 
attend  to  see  what  progress  each  has  made,  to  cor- 
rect their  drawings  and  models,  and  give  them  such 
instruction  as  shall  be  thought  necessary. 

“ Nobody  is  to  touch  any  of  the  gessos  on  any 
account,  or  to  move  them  out  of  their  places,  or 
draw  upon  either  their  pedestals,  or  the  wall  of 
the  room ; any  person  offending  in  such  a manner 
will  be  dismissed,  and  never  admitted  again  on  any 
consideration. 

“ There  will  be  given  at  Christmas  and  Midsum- 
mer, annually,  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves 
by  making  the  greatest  progress,  the  following 
premiums : — 

“ A figure  will  be  selected  from  the  rest,  and  a 
large  silver  medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  design 
of  it,  and  another  for  the  best  basso  relievo. 

“A  smaller  silver  medal  for  the  second  best 
design,  and  one  for  the  second  best  basso  relievo.' 

“The  servant  who  lakes  eare  of  the  room  has 
strict  orders  not  to  receive  any  money.  It  is  there- 
fore hoped  and  expected  that  none  will  be  offered.” 

Since  this  public  invitation  was  issued,  we  have 
greatly  advanced  in  Art,  but  in  the  present  day  there 
is  no  parallel  example  of  liberality.  The  utmost 
that,  perhaps,  could  be  accorded,  might  be  permis- 
sion to  copy  the  works  of  the  great  masters ; but 
when  has  such  a course  of  study  been  useful  to  a stu- 
dent ? We  should  be  much  concerned  to  see  private 
galleries  thrown  open  for  such  a purpose.  It  is 
this  privilege  in  respect  of  the  Italian  palaces  that 
has  deluged  the  market  with  so-called  repliche  and 
“speculative”  pictures.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at 
the  terms  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  advertisement, 
remembering  that  it  was  put  forth  at  a time  when 
our  commonality  was  naturally  and  capriciously 
vandalic.  From  what  causes  we  know  not,  but  his 
Grace’s  collection  was  open,  we  believe,  only  two 
seasons ; at  least,  the  advertisement  appeared  only 
in  175S  and  1759 ; but  even  this  brief  course,  with 
assiduity  of  attendance,  ought  not  to  have  been 
without  its  advantages. 

About  the  year  1760,  public  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  pictures  which  had  by  several  painters 
been  presented  to  the  Foundling  Hospital ; and  so 
eager  was  the  public  to  see  these  pictures,  that  the 
artists  of  the  time  resolved  upon  a public  exhibition 
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of  their  productions,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  says,  in 
a letter  to  Baretti,  “ The  artists  have  instituted  a 
yearly  exhibition  of  pictures  and  statues,  in  imita- 
tion, I am  told,  of  foreign  Academies.  This  year 
was  the  second  exhibition.  They  please  themselves 
much  with  the  multitude  of  spectators,  and  imagine 
that  the  English  school  will  rise  much  in  reputation. 
Reynolds  is  without  a rival,  and  continues  to  add 
thousands  to  thousands,  which  he  deserves,  among 
other  excellencies,  by  retaining  his  kindness  for 
Baretti.  This  exhibition  has  filled  the  heads  of  the 
artists  and  lovers  of  Art.  Surely  life,  if  it  be  not 
long,  is  tedious:  since  we  are  forced  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  so  many  trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time — of  that 
time  which  can  never  return.”  Johnson  professed 
not  only  to  know  nothing  of  Art,  but  to  dislike  it, 
and  scarcely  in  the  presence  of  Reynolds  spoke 
respectfully  of  the  profession.  His  near-sightedness 
might  have  been  tantalising  to  him,  but  there  were 
other  causes,  doubtless,  for  his  frequent  sneers. 

At  the  first  exhibition  the  catalogue  was  the 
ticket  of  admission,  but  as  this  arrangement  was 
productive  of  inconvenience,  it  was  determined  that 
the  price  of  the  entrance  ticket  should  be  one  shil- 
ling ; and  to  the  catalogue  a preface,  explanatory  of 
the  cause  of  the  impost,  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
wherein  it  is  observed,  “ When  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission were  low,  the  room  was  thronged  with 
such  multitudes  as  made  access  dangerous,  and 
frightened  away  those  whose  approbation  was  most 
desired.”  Thus  crowded  rooms  have  been  the  rule 
ever  since  pictorial  exhibition  has  been  established 
among  us.  The  success  of  these  first  exhibitions 
suggested  the  propriety  of  a closer  alliance  among 
the  painters,  the  result  of  which  was,  “ The  Society 
of  Artists  of  Great  Britain and  about  the  same 
time  was  established  the  well-known  school  in  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  where  a school  has  existed  until  a 
recent  period.  This  society  was  incorporated ; their 
charter  bears  date,  the  26th  of  January,  1765,  and 
their  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  great  room,  in 
Spring  Gardens.  But  this  incorporation  was  the 
cause  of  much  bitterness  and  dissatisfaction  in  the 
profession,  an  analysis  of  which  does  not  come  within 
our  purpose  ; but,  with  a view  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  complaining  parties,  a more  comprehensive 
scheme  in  the  form  of  an  Academy,  to  be  dignified 
with  the  epithet  “Royal,”  was  favourably  enter- 
tained by  the  King.  The  plan  of  the  institution  was 
laid  down  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  West,  Cotes, 
and  Moser ; ' and  it  was  matured  entirely  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  other  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Reynolds 
was  induced  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Aca- 
demy. West  was  appointed  to  call  upon  him  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  body,  thirty  of  whom  had  been  already  named, 
and  they  were  waiting  the  return  of  their  delegate  at 
the  house  of  Wilton,  one  of  the  academicians.  West 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  persuade  Reynolds  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Wilton’s,  where  he  was  at  once  and 
unanimously  hailed  President  of  the  Royal  Academy ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  much  affected  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  elected.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  other  appointments,  Johnson  as  Professor 
of  Ancient  Literature,  and  Goldsmith  as  Professor 
of  Ancient  History:  ou  which  occasion  the  latter 
wrote  to  his  brother  his  famous  joke  about  the 
ruffles  without  a shirt. 

We  may  suppose  that  every  academician  an- 
nounced himself  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  exhibi- 
tion. The  catalogue  does  not  give  us  the  list  of 
names  with  which  the  catalogues  of  these  days  are 
graced.  The  names  occur  alphabetically  iu  the 
catalogue,  with  the  works  of  the  artist  beneath  them ; 
and  in  this  alphabetical  order  the  pictures  were  hung, 
the  first  number  under  B,  and  the  last  under  Y. 

The  members  were  John  Baker,  George  Barrett, 
Francesco  Bartolozzi,  Agostino  Carlini,  Charles 
Cotton,  Mason  Chamberlin,  William  Chambers, 
Baptist  Cipriani,  Francis  Cotes,  Nathaniel  Dance, 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  John  Gwynn,  Francis  Hay- 
man,  Nathaniel  Hone,  Angelica  Kaufl'inann,  Jere- 
miah Meyer,  George  Michael  Moser,  Mary  Moser, 
F.  M ilner  Newton,  Edward  Penny,  Joshua  Reynolds, 
John  Richards,  Thomas  Sandby,  Paul  Sandby, 
. Dominick  Serres,  Peter  Toms,  William  Tyler,  Sam- 
uel Wale,  Benjamin  West,  Richard  Wilson,  Joseph 
Wilton,  Richard  Yeo,  and  Francesco  Zuccarelli;  in 
all  thirty-three,  of  whom  nine  were  foreigners,  in- 
cluding the  two  lady  members. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL. 


Out  of  these,  how  few  have  bequeathed  a pro- 
fitable idea  to  their  successors  ! — in  but  few  cases 
has  the  impression  which  they  made  in  their  time 
vibrated  to  our  day : — how  few  of  these  names  are 
brought  down  to  us  by  the  merits  of  the  works  of 
the  men  who  bore  them  ! Reynolds  was  a giant  in 
his  time — he  began  at  once  by  demolishing  the 
hollow  prestige  of  Lely  and  Ivneller.  But  Reynolds 
never  learnt  to  draw — if  he  had,  we  may  reasonably 
ask,  if  it  woidd  not  have  spoilt  him  as  a portrait 
painter  ? He  came  direct  from  home  to  Hudson, 
with  whom  he  was  two  years,  at  which  time  there 
was  no  school  or  academy.  Hudson  recommended 
him  to  copy  prints.  On  leaving  this  master,  he 
settled  at  Plymouth  with  his  two  sisters : whence, 
on  board  of  the  Centurion,  with  his  friend  Commo- 
dore Keppel,  he  visited  Algiers,  Cadiz,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome ; where,  says  Northcote,  “ he 
qualified  himself  for  his  profession  ” by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  masters.  But  he  never 
learnt  to  draw — if  he  had,  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  been  no  greater  than  West.  That  which  we 
call  “ colour,”  is  a gift,  without  which  even 
Michael  Angelo  did  not  consider  himself  a painter  ; 
but  drawing  is  only  an  accomplishment — which 
even  Reynolds  did  not  possess — yet  he  was  in  his 
gifts  equal  to  Titian.  W e were  infinitely  scandalized 
on  reading,  for  the  first  time,  the  inscription  by 
R.  P.  Knight,  which  appeared  under  a statue  of  Rey- 
nolds, on  the  occasion  of  the  Commemoration  in 
1 813.  That  the  sixth  line, 

“ Vix  ulli  veterum  secundo," 
is  liable  to  misconstruction,  is  attested  by  Northcote, 
who  translates  it — 

“ Scarcely  inferior  to  any  of  the  ancients." 
Whereas  Knight  meant — 

“ Inferior  to  scarcely  any  of  the  ancients.” 

But  the  line  ought  to  have  been  re-constructed  and 
strengthened,  for  after  all  it  conveys  but  a question- 
able compliment. 

John  Baker,  the  first  artist  alphabetically  on  the 
list  of  the  Academy,  was  originally  a coach  painter, 
but  he  became  a flower  painter,  aud  we  believe  that 
the  Academy  possesses  an  example  of  his  art. 
George  Barrett  is  favourably  known  from  his  varied 
powers,  as  well  in  water  colour  as  in  oil ; his  de- 
partment was  landscape.  Bartolozzi  is  more  ex- 
tensively known  by  his  engravings  than  his 
drawings ; his  contributions  are  of  the  latter. 
Carlini  was  a sculptor  ; and  Cotton  was,  like  Baker, 
originally  a coach  painter,  but  he  learnt  to  draw  the 
figure  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and  became  subsequently 
an  animal  painter. 

Chamberlin  was  a portrait  painter,  as  was  Cotes, 
but  he  worked  principally  in  crayons.  Cipriani  was 
a man  of  varied  powers,  who  left  behind  him  works 
of  considerable  merit ; we  know  him  rather  through 
the  engravings  of  Bartolozzi  than  from  any  other 
source.  Nathaniel  Dance,  afterwards  Sir  Nathaniel 
Holland,  was  a portrait  painter:  and  Gwynn,  an 
architect.  Francis  Hayman  was  a portrait  and 
historical  paiuter,  and  was  extensively  employed  by 
the  booksellers  as  an  illustrator.  Nathaniel  Hone 
was  a man  of  some  talent  as  a miniature  painter ; 
but  his  election  was,  morally,  not  a credit  to  the 
academy.  Angelica  Kauffmaun  is  sufficiently  known 
by  engravings  from  her  compositions  from  mytho- 
logy and  ancient  history.  Meyer  was  an  enamellist, 
as  was  also  Moser,  the  keeper  of  the  Academy,  aud 
Mary  Moser  professed  flower  painting.  Francis 
Milner  Newton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  was 
a portrait  painter ; and  Penny,  though  Professor  of 
Painting,  painted  principally  portraits.  Richards  was 
a landscape  paiuter,  and  Thomas  Sandby  an  archi- 
tect, but  Paul,  of  that  name,  may  be  called  the 
founder  of  the  British  school  of  water-colour 
painting.  Dominick  Serres,  a Frenchman,  is  prin- 
cipally known  as  a marine  painter.  Toms  was 
much  employed  by  Reynolds  as  a painter  of  dra- 
peries ; "Wale  painted  history  ; Wilton  was  a sculp- 
tor; Yeo  was  a medallist,  and  Zuccarelli  was  a 
landscape  painter.  Gainsborough,  West,  and  Wil- 
son are  sufficiently  known.  We  may  suppose  an 
effort  to  have  been  made  on  all  sides  to  signalize 
this,  the  first  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
but,  with  some  necessary  exceptions,  very  few  of 
the  pictures  would  be  qualified  to  command,  at  the 
present  day,  a place  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 
The  works  exhibited  by  Reynolds  were  “A  Por- 


trait of  a Lady  and  her  Son,  whole-lengths,  in  the 
character  of  Diana  disarming  Love “ A ditto  of 
a lady  in  the  character  of  Juno  rescuing  the  Cestus 
from  Venus ;”  “ Portrait  of  two  Ladies,  half- 
lengths,”  and  “Hope  nursing  Love  :”  the  titles  of 
these  works  show  the  taste  of  the  time.  The  circle 
of  the  goddesses  was  exhausted  to  do  honour  to 
Reynolds’s  patrons  —groups  of  three  became  Graces, 
and,  according  to  character,  was  this  or  that  Muse 
pressed  into  service  to  do  duty  in  shape  of  some 
distinguished  gentlewoman.  In  this  mythological 
masquerade  Reynolds  ranged  up  side  by  side  to 
the  most  pantheistic  of  the  French  painters ; but 
there  was  this  difference  between  the  two  aspira- 
tions— Reynolds’s  figures  try  most  earnestly  to  look 
their  characters,  hut,  on  the  other  baud,  the  mytho- 
logy of  painted  marquis  and  marquises  seem  one 
and  all  gradually  to  close  one  eye  and  quickly 
open  it  again — they  did  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing — from  their  impersonations  the  stage 
could  never  he  excluded.  But  to  return  to  the 
alphabet  of  our  catalogue — “ The  First,”  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  those  importunate  capitals,  which  have  been 
prominently  maintained  since  the  institution  of  the 
Academy.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  in- 
corporated society  of  artists  was  compelled  to 
institute  the  shilling  admission,  iu  order  to  secure 
patrons  and  connoisseurs  from  being  jostled  by  the 
offscourings  of  the  streets.  No  experiment  in 
reference  to  free  admission  was  ever  made,  we  be- 
lieve, by  the  Academy ; but  a fee  for  admission  was 
at  once  determined — the  necessity  for  which  is 
stated  in  the  following  advertisement  that  appeared 
on  the  reverse  of  the  title-page,  annually,  for  some 
years : — 

“ As  the  present  exhibition  is  a part  of  the 
institution  of  an  academy  supported  by  royal 
munificence,  the  public  may  naturally  expect  the 
liberty  of  being  admitted  without  any  expense. 

“ The  Academicians,  therefore,  thiuk  it  necessary 
to  declare,  that  this  was  very  much  their  desire,  but 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  suggest  any  other 
means  than  that  of  receiving  money  for  admittance, 
to  prevent  the  room  from  being  filled  by  improper 
persons,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  those  for  whom 
the  exhibition  is  apparently  intended.” 

The  sum  first  given  by  George  III.  for  the 
support  of  the  Academy  was  five  thousand  pounds. 
How  long  the  king  continued  his  bounty  we  do 
not  know,  but  Northcote  speaks,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  of  a net  income  of  some  £2500,  not 
many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
stitution. A curious  feature  in  the  catalogue  is 
the  fact  of  very  few  pictures  beiug  for  disposal ; 
of  the  hundred  aud  thirty-six  exhibited  works,  there 
are  no  more  than  four  marked  for  sale.  This, 
indeed,  must  have  been  the  golden  age  for  painters, 
if  everything  was  sold  before  the  exhibition — a 
happy  class  were  they,  who  felt  not  the  mortifications 
and  heartburnings  to  which  all  “ outsiders  ” in  the 
present  day  are  subject. 

The  works  exhibited  by  Gainsborough  were  “ A 
Portrait  of  a Lady,”  a whole  length — “ Ditto  of  a 
Gentleman,” — “A  large  Landscape,” — “A  Boy’s 
Head.”  At  this  time  Thomas  Gainsborough  was 
forty-two  years  of  age,  aud  he  resided  in  Bath, 
whence  he  returned  to  London  in  1774,  and  settled 
in  Pall  Mall — the  house  will  be  found  repre- 
sented on  page  332.  Reynolds  was  always  de- 
sirous of  signalizing  Gainsborough  as  a great  land- 
scape painter,  without  just  reference  to  his  power  in 
painting  the  figure.  On  the  occasion  of  a meeting 
of  one  of  the  clubs,  of  which  Reynolds  and  Richard 
Wilson  were  members,  the  place  of  assembly  being 
the  “ British,”  Reynolds  observed,  aloud,  that  he 
thought  Gainsborough  the  most  eminent  landscape 
painter  of  his  time.  Whereon  Wilson  observed, 
loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  in  the  room, 
“And  I think  Gainsborough  the  greatest  portrait 
painter  of  his  time.”  It  was  a principle  with  Sir 
Joshua  never  to  forget  himself  in  so  far  as  to  make 
an  enemy  ; but  upon  this  occasion  he  committed 
himself,  feeling  rather  the  annoyance  from  the 
praise  bestowed  on  Gainsborough’s  portraits  than 
remembering  the  presence  of  Wilson,  who  imme- 
diately took  the  observation  home,  and  replied  to 
it  with  a remark  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  mean  nothing,  but  in  this  case  was 
. the  emanation  of  bitter  mortification.  Without 
subscribing  to  Wilson’s  opinion,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Reynolds  was  unwilling  to  admit  the 
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power  of  Gainsborough  as  a portrait  painter ; but 
we  humbly  submit  that  his  merits  as  a figure  pain- 
ter greatly  transcended  his  powers  in  landscape. 
The  nature,  as  he  showed  it  in  the  latter  depart- 
ment of  his  art,  was  superseded  by  manner,  and 
there  was  by  no  means  the  earnestness  and  point 
which  we  now  look  for  in  landscape  art ; but  in  his 
female  and  youthful  figures  there  was  a refinement 
and  a sweetness  to  which  Reynolds  never  attained. 
The  suave  and  elegant  examples  of  Gainsborough, 
which  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Manchester  Exhibi- 
tion, differed  essentially  from  the  full-blown  beauty 
of  Reynolds’s  works ; they  were  endowed  with  a sen- 
timent and  a delicacy  which  have  been  rarely  equalled 
— never  surpassed.* 


WINDSOR, 

AND  ITS  HISTORIC  ASSOCIATIONS.! 


No  country  can  boast  a nobler  home  for  its  Sovereign 
than  England — none  has  more  ancient  memories — 
none  more  regal  bearing  than  “proud  Windsor.” 
Yet  its  history  has  hitherto  been  briefly  or  badly 
narrated ; and  the  theme,  though  tempting,  has  met 
with  surprising  neglect.  It  was  reserved  for  Messrs. 
Tighe  and  Davis  to  effect  this  much -required  labour; 
and  the  two  goodly  volumes  they  have  produced  arc 
works  that  must  do  them  honour,  aud  cannot  fail  to 
be  accepted  with  pleasure  by  our  most  gracious 
Queen,  to  whom  they  are  dedicated ; not  simply  as 
a work  well  done,  but  also  as  an  example  of  the 
zeal  and  public  spirit  that  is  enterprizing  enough  to 
do  this  by  private  resource  alone,  for  we  believe  in 
no  other  country  would  such  books  be  produced  un- 
aided by  government  grants. 

The  history  of  Windsor  Castle  is  essentially  the 
history  of  the  private  lives  of  many  of  England’s 
monarchs.  Its  foundation  is  owing  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  before  whose  time  Windsor,  though  oc- 
casionally a royal  residence,  was  not  the  castellated 
hill,  which  now  bears  the  name,  but  the  village  still 
called  Old  Windsor  some  two  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  it.  A few  serfs  and  swineherds  dwelt  in 
straggling  huts  near  that  old  palace  or  manor-house 
of  the  Saxon  kings,  tending  swine  in  the  woods, 
which,  stretching  southwards  and  westwards,  formed 
the  outskirts  of  the  Royal  Forest  of  Windsor.  At 
the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  castle  by  William,  i 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  town  or 
village  where  the  present  town  of  Windsor  stands. 
It  must  have  gradually  arisen  under  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  partly  from  the  convenience  or  necessity  of 
having  residences  in  the  vicinity  for  persons  con- 
nected with  the  court,  and  also  for  the  sale  of  wares 
to  the  attendants.  The  first  direct  mention  of 
Windsor  as  a residence  of  the  Conqueror  is  in  the 
year  1070,  when  a passage  in  the  chronicles  of 
Roger  de  Hoveden  notes  the  gift  of  archbishoprics 
made  by  the  king  while  there.  The  earliest  mention 
of  the  castle  as  a state  prison  is  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  when  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  incar- 
cerated there  in  a.d.  1095.  In  the  ensuing  reigns 
we  meet  with  continued  reference  to  courtly  feasts 
at  the  castle.  Its  aspect  was  changed  and  greatly 
improved  by  Henry  III. ; than  whom,  say  our 
authors,  “ perhaps  no  English  sovereign  ever  paid 
so  much  attention  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture.” The  glories  of  its  history  begin  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  held  a splendid  tournament 
in  the  park  in  1307,  of  which  our  authors  furnish 
the  items  for  dress  aud  decoration  of  the  preux 
chevaliers  who  crowded  to  exhibit  their  prowess ; 
but  its  greatest  days  of  chivalric  glory  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  the  sumptuous  third  Edward,  who,  in 
imitation  of  King  Arthur,  the  imaginary  founder  of 
British  chivalry,  determined  to  hold  a round  table 
or  assembly  of  knights  at  Windsor,  which  should  be 
open  to  all  noble  comers;  and  which  brought  toge- 
ther a brilliant  assemblage  of  English  and  foreign 
chivalry,  and  many  high-born  dame9,  in  the  Jan- 
uary of  1344.  This  feast,  for  which  letters  of  safe- 
conduct  were  granted,  and  all  royal  protection  given 


* To  bo  continued. 

t Annals  of  Windsor:  being  a History  of  the  Castle 
and  Town,  with  some  account,  of  Eton  and  places  adjacent. 
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to  foreign  knights  and  their  servants  on  the  journey,  . 
was  so  great  a success,  and  brought  the  king  so  much  ' 
glory  in  an  age  devoted  to  feats  of  arms,  that  it  was  ! 
repeated  in  1345,  and  again  when  the  monarch  re-  ! 
turned  from  Cre39y.  About  that  time  we  first  I 
meet  with  a notice  of  the  existence  of  a badge  or  j 
device  of  the  garter.  It  incidentally  occurs  in  I 
wardrobe  accounts  towards  the  end  of  1347,  or 


beginning  of  1348, when  we  find  sums  expended  “for 
making  a bed  of  blue  taffeta  for  the  king,  powdered 
with  garters,  containing  this  motto,  honi  soil  qui 
mal  y peuse,”  and  “for  making  twelve  blue  garters 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silk,”  each  having  the 
same  motto. 

Our  authors  have  gone  carefully  into  the  history 
of  this  famous  order  and  its  badge,  and  their  rc- 
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regarded  with  a romantic  feeling  of  which  posterity 
can  form  no  adequate  conception. 

Under  Edward  III.  the  castle  was  enlarged 
nearly  to  its  present  extent ; it  was  a regal  home 
worthy  of  the  British  sovereigns  ; and  the  pages  of 
our  authors  abound  in  brilliant  details  of  feastings 
and  pageantry  held  at  Christmas,  tournaments,  or 
great  public  ceremonials.  Our  authors  have  de- 


voted one  most  interesting  chapter  to  a disquisition 
on  the  early  romances  and  metrical  tales  and  ballads 
connected  with  Windsor, — a chapter  we  would 
linger  long  and  willingly  over;  for  “we  love  a 
ballad  in  print”  as  well  as  did  the  country  girl  in 
Shakspere’s  immortal  play.  There  is  one  here  of 
King  Edward  and  the  Shepherd,  which  must  have 
been  an  especial  favourite  with  our  ancestors — it  is 


searches  lead  them  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  old 
popular  story  of  the  garter  being  adopted  from  one 
taken  up  by  the  king,  after  it  was  dropped  by  a 
noble  lady  (some  writers  stating  her  to  be  the 
Queen,  others  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  others 
the  Countess  of  Kent),  is  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  age,  and  “ very  likely  to 
have  occurred.”  The  same  opinion  was  held  by 


Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  an  antiquary  by  no  means  of 
a romantic  or  fanciful  mind.  We  cannot  fairly 
judge  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  any  age  by  our  own ; 
and  the  whimsical  fantasies  of  knight-errantry,  pue- 
rile as  they  may  seem  in  this  modern  “ work-a-day 
world,”  were  obeyed  as  cheerfully  in  the  middle 
ages  as  if  they  had  been  the  decrees  of  a Solon. 
This  badge,  and  all  its  associations,  might  then  be 
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so  fresh  and  full  of  jollity,  and  affords  such  excel-  I 
lent  pictures  of  court  and  country  life,  in  the  olden 
time  before  us. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Eton  College  was 
founded,  and  the  events  connected  therewith  are  all 
faithfully  chronicled  by  our  historians.  They  give  a 
charming  view  of  the  old  chapel  there,  as  seen  from 
the  Brocas  Elms  in  Clewer  meadows,  which  we 
transfer  to  our  pages.  This  Brocas  meadow,  so 
well  known  as  the  playing-ground  of  the  scholars  of 
Eton,  it  may  be  worth  noting,  takes  its  name  from 
the  ancient  owner  of  the  land,  the  famed  Sir  Ber- 
nard Brocas,  who  was  beheaded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  died  possessed 
of  much  land  in  this  county. 

We  cannot  give  more  than  a slight  idea  of  the 
vast  amount  of  historic  research,  and  the  resulting 
accumulation  of  curious  facts,  contained  in  these 
portly  volumes : suffice  it  to  say  that  the  rise, 
growth,  decay,  and  resuscitation  of  Windsor  Castle, 
are  given  with  great  perspicuity  and  most  scrupulous 
accuracy.  The  labour  necessary  to  produce  such 
volumes  is  what  few  persons,  even  among  the  literary, 
can  form  a notion  of.  These  researches  in  our 
authors’  hands  have  the  merit  of  not  being  dry — a 
quality  not  very  frequent  in  works  of  their  class.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a subject  in  which  all  who 
read  the  works  of  England’s  master-poet — and  that 
includes  not  Englishmen  alone — must  feel  the  greatest 
interest:  it  consists  of  such  “local  illustrations”  of 
Shakspere’s  “ Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  as  en- 
able us  to  realize  in  “ the  mind’s  eye”  the  action 
of  the  great  drama  with  a vivid  truth  unknown 
before.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Fairholt’s  excellent 
copy  of  Hoefnagle’s  large  view  of  the  castle,  1575, 
and  his  picture  of  Datchet  Mead  from  the  Suther- 
land Collection,  together  with  the  various  woodcuts 
scattered  over  the  text,  we  again  see  the  Windsor  of 
the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  researches  of  our  authors 
have  enabled  us  to  fix  the  site,  by  giving  us  a co- 
temporary drawing,  of  the  inn  of  “ mine  host  of  the 
Garter,”  showing  that  it  joined  the  present  White  Hart 
Inn,  facing  the  castle  hill;  and  that  there  was  a family 
of  the  name  of  Ford  living  at  Windsor.  The  spot 
in  Datchet  Mead  where  Falstaff  got  his  unsavoury 
ducking  is  pointed  out  as  a ditch  or  creek,  known 
as  “Hog-hole,”  which  afterwards  was  converted 
into  an  arched  drain,  and  ultimately  destroyed  by 
the  embankment  raised  to  form  the  approach  to  the 
new  Victoria  Bridge.  We  may  point  to  the  length- 
ened examination  of  the  history  of  Herne’s  Oak,  and 
its  excellent  woodcuts,  as  a specimen  of  a painstaking 
discrimination,  that,  we  think,  for  ever  settles  the 
disputed  point  of  the  destruction  of  the  tree,  which 
happened  about  the  year  1796,  in  consequence  of  a 
sweeping  order  given  to  clear  the  park  of  old  timber, 
a command  much  regretted  by  George  III.  when  he 
found  this  tree  among  the  number. 

The  appearance  of  the  castle  in  the  previous  reign 
may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  cuts  we  borrow  from  these 
volumes ; it  wanted  dignity,  and  it  lost  its  castellated 
grandeur.  The  enormous  works  undertaken  here 
by  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville  for  George  IV.  restored  its 
royal  stateliness;  still,  had  they  been  effected  now, 
there  is  little  doubt  the  nation  would  have  been  the 
gainer,  inasmuch  as  the  true  principles  of  mediaeval 
architecture  arc  much  better  understood;  and 
tastes  would  not  have  been  offended  as  they  now  are 
with  much  that  is  merely  “Strawberry-hill  Gothic” — 
that  is,  Gothic  only  in  name.  Happily  the  great 
external  features  of  the  building  are  good  ; and  we 
may  again  repeat  that  a more  regal  residence  does 
not  exist  in  the  world,  combining  as  it  docs  ex- 
ternal majesty  with  grandeur  of  situation. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  town  and  castle  alone,  or  even 
to  Eton’s  “ learned  shade”  and  its  many  associations, 
that  the  research  which  constitutes  the  value  of  the 
present  volumes  is  confined.  The  neighbourhood 
abounds  with  local  history,  which  has  been  care- 
fully gleaned,  and  finds  a proper  resting-place  in 
these  pages.  We  have  already  noted  what  has  been 
done  to  fix  the  Shaksperian  localities;  the  same 
good  office  has  been  effected  for  those  to  which  the 
muse  of  Gray  has  given  au  undying  fame  ; the  church 
of  Stoke  Pogis,  the  “ ivy-mantled  tower”  at  Upton, 
the  old  churches  at  Clewer,  Bray,  &c.,  have  all  a 
share  of  attention.  A large  amount  of  general 
county  history  may  be  gleaned  from  these  volumes, 
as  well  as  much  curious  information  of  “the  old 
time  before  us.” 

A vivid  picture,  full  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of 


English  history,  is  this  narrative  of  our  Sovereign’s 
home ; much  is  there  in  it  to  please  the  lovers  of 
the  romantic  era  in  the  middle  ages, — much  to  in- 
struct, perhaps  to  sadden,  the  thoughtful  student 
who  reads  the  “levelling”  narrative  of  the  great 
civil  war.  The  succeeding  ages,  though  perhaps  of 
unpoetic  tendencies,  are  not  without  their  noble 
moral ; for  throughout  the  confusion  of  party  poli- 


tics we  can  still  fiud  the  strong  bias  toward  the 
wholesome  and  well-defined  liberty  so  dearly  won 
at  last,  and  enjoyed  by  every  grade  in  its  proper 
station,  which  is  yet  the  proud  privilege  of  English- 
men to  boast.  The  battle  of  peace,  began  at  Runuy- 
mede,  was  fought  through  many  generations ; but 
the  innate  love  of  liberty,  which  is  so  strong  a fea- 
ture in  the  British  character,  was  bequeathed  from 
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one  generation  to  another,  and,  persevering  in  its  Not  the  least  curious  part  of  these  volumes  are 
legitimate  demands,  wou  at  last  the  victory  of  the  reproductions  in  fac-simile  as  regards  size,  colour, 
freedom.  " | and  general  effect,  of  the  ancient  maps  and  plans  of 

The  chapter  on  Runnymede  and  its  memories  is  Windsor,  and  the  older  views  of  the  castle  and  its 
one  that  is  full  of  interesting  details,  well  worthy  neighbourhood.  They  are  admirable  as  copies,  and 
as  attentive  a study  from  the  reader  as  it  has  re-  I all  that  the  most  fastidious  antiquary  could  desire 
ccived  from  the  authors.  British  greatucss  was  csta-  I for  accuracy.  The  volume  is  iurther  illustrated 
blished  on  that  field  of  undying  memory.  with  many  wood-engravings,  preserving  views  of 


ancient  buildings  now  destroyed,  or  picturesque  bits 
still  in  existence.  Wc  are  enabled  to  give  four 
specimens  of  these  cuts  in  our  pages,  from  which 
our  readers  may  judge  of  their  merits.  Throughout 
their  labours  the  authors  seem  to  have  been  cogni- 
zant of  the  importance  of  the  task  they  had  so 
cheerfully  imposed  on  themselves,  and  to  have  been 
determined  to  complete  it,  regardless  of  any  other 


consideration  than  the  attainment  of  excellence. 
Their  labours  cannot  fail  of  due  appreciation,  and 
will  long  make  their  name  remembered.  They  could 
have  no  better  monument  than  these  volumes,  which 
are  all  the  more  welcome  in  these  days  of  ephemeral 
literature,  and  a wholesome  proof  that  there  are 
students  among  us,  still  labouring  diligently  as  ever, 
in  the  fields  of  English  history. 
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to  the  opulent  burghers  of  those  nourishing  cities.  Under  Louis  XIV.,  France, 
engaged  in  numerous  wars,  consoled  herself  for  the  defeats  and  losses  she  so 
frequently  experienced  by  revelries  and  frivolities  at  home;  and  her  artists, 
Watteau,  Lancret,  and  others,  have  immortalized  on  canvas  the  festive  scenes  in 
which  the  court  and  the  populace  equally  delighted.  In  England,  the  two 
classes,  or  characters,  of  Art  which  find  the  largest  number  of  admirers,  are  that 
having  reference  to  our  maritime  propensities  and  our  naval  supremacy,  and  that 
representing  our  national  sports  and  pastimes;  the  artist  who  makes  either  of 
these  his  speciality,  and  proves  himself  a master  of  his  subject,  as  well  as  of 
his  pencil,  is  sure  of  a reputation  that  may  be  called  an  enviable  notoriety. 
Mr.  Tayler,  as  the  artist  of  the  sportsman,  is  a prominent  example.  Sir  E. 
Landseer  in  oils,  and  Mr.  Tayler  in  water-colours,  may  be  associated  together, 
but  not  compared  with  each  other,  for  the  one  is  the  artist  of  the  field,  the  other 
of  the  court-kennel  and  stable : Landseer  almost  humanizes  his  animals — he 
makes  them  think  and  converse;  Tayler  presents  them  at  work,  following  the 
duties  allotted  to  them  with  the  instinct,  and  intelligence  that  is  their  nature. 

The  first  Napoleon  designated  us  a nation  of  shopkeepers ; and,  so  far  as  our 
commercial  habits  and  enterprise  justify  the  appellation,  it  is  not  a misnomer; 
but  we  are  also  a race  of  sportsmen — from  the  little  urchin  who,  “with  crooked 
pin,  baited  with  one  unwrithing  ring  of  a dead  worm,  and  attached  to  a yarn- 
thread,  his  rod  of  the  mere  willow,  or  hazel  wand,  stands  on  the  low  bridge  of 
the  little  hit  burnie  during  all  his  play-hours,  as  forgetful  of  his  primer  as  if  the 
weary  art  of  printing  had  never  been  invented,  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  iu  mute,  deep,  earnest,  passionate  heart,  mind,  and  soul- 
engrossing  hope  of  some  time  or  other  catching  a minuow  or  a beardie,”  to  the 
wealthy  noble  or  commoner,  who  is  owner  of  a stable  of  hunters,  and  two  or 
three  score  couples  of  noble  fox-hounds, — English  boys  and  English  men  love 
the  pastimes  of  field,  flood,  and  fell.  At  the  proper  seasons  the  merchant  leaves 
the  counting-house  and  “ ’Change,”  the  tradesman  his  counter,  to  tempt  the  trout 
from  his  deep  haunts,  or  put  up  the  covey  iu  the  stubble,  aud  the  red  grouse  on 
the  moor-lands,  or  follow  the  trail  of  the  fox  with  fleet-footed  hound.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  some  of  the  most  skilful  anglers,  the  surest  shots,  aud  the 
boldest  riders  at  a five-bar  gate  arc  men,  the  far  largest  portion  of  whose  time 
is  spent  amid  the  throngs  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  and 
towns.  If  we  take  another  section  of  the  community,  the  aristocracy,  the  men 
of  independent  means,  and  our  agricultural  population — not  the  mere  labourers, 
however — this  enthusiasm  for  field-sports  is  almost  universal,  and  its  indulgence 
is  considered  as  much  a matter  of  duty  as  more  serious  occupations.  It  is  to 
this  national  peculiarity,  or  rather  tendency,  that  England  is  so  much  indebted 
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VEllY  co,intr.v  shows  especial  interest  in  that  parti- 
cular  class  or  phase  of  Art  which  exhibits  what- 
[ 'a ever  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  national 
I '^vYV.  feeling:  there  is,  so  to  speak,  an  intimate  alliance 

I . S^v'/  '■)  between  the  painter  and  the  public; — not  the 

• _9  patron  only,  who  hangs  his  walls  with  pictures  of 
scenes  that  he  loves  to  contemplate,  but  the  mass 
°f  the  people,  whose  acquaintance  with  Art  is  only 
\ £v.  through  the  medium  of  some  public  gallery,  or 

^IC  00llten*8  ^e  picture-dealer’s  and  print- 
':-id  j,  R (\kJi  seller’s  shop-window,  or  the  cheap  illustrated 
periodical.  Thus,  in  the  early  history  of  painting, 
when  the  church  held  captive  the  popular  feeling, 

I Art  was  made  subservient  to  its  purpose,  and  the  people  were  taught 

J If  by  implication,  if  not  directly,  to  regard  it  with  reverence  aud  awe, 

^ I'D  at  length  they  paid  to  it  a voluntary  homage.  As  the  power  of 
j/f  ^ the  church  declined,  and  the  printing-press  began  to  circulate  know- 

lYar,  ledge  of  another  kind  over  Europe,  we  see  the  artists  of  the  period 

enlarging  their  sources  of  operation,  and  mingling  with  sacred 
j subjects  those  with  which  the  people  had  become  familiar,  through 

/ the  light  that  literature  shed  upon  them : allegory  and  representa- 

tions of  classic  history,  as  in  the  productions  of  the  Venetian  school 
especially,  occupied  a very  large  share  of  the  artist’s  attention.  The  Dutch  and 
Flemish  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century  appealed  to  the  nationalities  of 
their  countrymen  by  conversational  subjects,  rustic  fetes,  and  cabaret  carousals; 
their  landscapes  of  rich  pasturage  with  groups  of  cattle — the  pride  of  the  Dutch- 
man’s farm  ; their  shipping — the  heavy,  clumsy  war-vessels  in  which  De  lluyter 
and  Van  Tromp  contested  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  with  Monk  and  Blake,  and 
the  equally  unsightly  merchantmen  freighted  with  the  wealth  of  distant  lands, 
whose  arrival  at  the  ports  of  Amsterdam  or  Antwerp  was  a season  of  rejoicing 
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cannot  forbear  quoting  it : — “ In  a land  like  this,  where  not  even  a wolf  has 
existed  for  centuries — nor  a wild  boar — the  same  spirit  that  would  have  driven 
the  British  youth  on  the  tusk  and  paw  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  mounts  them 
in  scarlet  on  such  steeds  as  never  neighed  before  the  flood,  nor  ‘ summered 
high  iu  bliss’  on  the  unsloped  pastures  of  undeluged  Ararat,  and  gathers  them 
together  in  gallant  array  on  the  edge  of  the  cover — 

‘ When  first  the  hunter’s  startling  horn  is  heard 
Upon  the  golden  hills.’ 

What  a squadron  of  cavalry  ! What  fiery  eyes  and  flaming  nostrils — betokening 
with  what  ardent  passion  the  noble  animals  will  revel  in  the  chase!  Bav, 
brown,  black,  dun,  chesnut,  sorel,  grey — of  all  shades  aud  hues — and  every 


for  the  honours  she  has  won  on  the  “ tented  field.”  Christopher  North 
speaking,  iu  his  “ Recreations,”  of  hunting,  says — “The  hills  and  dales  of  merry 
England  have  been  the  best  riding-school  to  her  gentlemen — her  gentlemen 
who  have  not  lived  at  home  at  ease,  but  with  Paget,  aud  Stewart,  and  Seymour, 
and  Cotton,  and  Somerset,  and  Vivian,  have  left  their  hereditary  halls,  and  all 
the  peaceful  pastimes  pursued  among  the  sylvan  scenery,  to  try  the  mettle  of 
their  steeds,  aud  cross  swords  with  the  vaunted  Gallic  chivalry ; aud  still  have 
they  been  in  the  shock  victorious — witness  the  skirmish  that  astonished  Napoleon 
at  Salhandn,  the  overthrow  that  uncrowned  him  at  Waterloo.” 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  same  chapter  referring  to  our  national  love  of 
hunting,  and  which  seems  so  apposite  to  mauy  of  Mr.  Tayler’s  pictures,  thatw'e 
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courser  distinguished  by  liis  own  peculiar  character  of  shape  and  form — yet  all 
blendiug  harmoniously  as  they  crown  the  mount ; so  that  a painter  would  ouly 
have  to  group  and  colour  them  as  they  stand,  nor  lose,  if  able  to  catch  them, 
one  of  the  dazzling  lights  or  deepening  shadows  streamed  on  them  from  that 

sunny,  yet  not  unstormy  sky Look  there ! Arabian  blood  and  British 

bone’!  Not  bred  in  and’  in  to  the  death  of  all  the  fine  strong  animal  spirits,  but 
blood  intermingled  and  interfused Form  the  Three  Hundred  into  squad- 

ron, or  squadrons,  and  in  the  hand  of  each  rider  a sabre  alone,  none  of  your 
lances,  all  bare  his  breast  but  for  the  silver-laced  blue,  the  gorgeous  uniform  of 
the  Hussars  of  England — confound  all  cuirasses  and  cuirassiers ! — let  the  trumpet 
sound  a charge,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  barbaric  chivalry  be  opposed  with 
spears  and  scimitar— and  through  their  snow-ranks  will  the  Three  Hundred  go 
like  thaw — splitting  them  into  dissolution  like  thunder.”  Had  Christopher, 
when  he  wrote  the  last  passage,  the  power  of  seeing  into  futurity?  Was  he 
favoured  with  a vision  of  that  glorious  onset  which,  some  twenty-five  years 
afterwards,  thousands  of  admiring  but  anxious  hearts  witnessed  from  the  heights 
of  the  “ Valley  of  Death,”  when  the  gallant  “ Six  Hundred”  of  England’s 
chivalry  rode  undauntedly  at  Balaklava  through  the  opposing  ranks  of  the 
Russian  legions?  It  would  almost  seem  that  such  a sight  was  presented 
to  him;  but  whether  an  intentional  prophecy  or  not,  it  has  proved  a 
true  one. 

None  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Frederick  Tayler  will  con- 
sider the  remarks  in  which  we  have  indulged  irrevelant  to  the  subject ; they 


; seem  to  arise  naturally,  as  it  were,  from  the  recollection  of  a large  number  of 
his  nictures,  the  majority  of  his  productions  being  associated  with  the  sports  of 
the  field.  He  was  boru  at  Barham  Wood,  Hertfordshire,  on  April  30th,  1801, 

| and  is  the  sixth  son  of  the  late  Archdalc  Wilson  Tayler,  Esq.,  of  the  same 
i place : his  father  was  a sportsman,  aud  the  sight  of  the  dogs  aud  guns,  which 
i formed  a part  of  the  household  deities  at  home,  probably  laid,  in  early  life, 
the  foundation  of  that  taste  for  animal  painting  aud  sporting  incidents  which 
have  formed  the  most  prolific  and  the  favourite  subjects  of  his  pencil.  His 
parents  however,  had  no  intention  to  make  an  artist  of  him,  but  proposed  to 
educate  him  for  the  church.  With  this  view,  the  youth,  after  leaving  school,  was 
j placed  under  a private  tutor;  but  the  love  of  pictures  and  painting  had  obtaiued 
1 such  complete  mastery  over  his  mind,  that  the  clerical  project  was  abandoned, 
and  the  would-be  artist  permitted  to  follow  his  inclination.  By  the  recommen- 
dation of  Northcote— then  a very  old  man— young  Tayler  was  placed  at  the 
Art-school  of  Mr.  Sass,  now  Mr.  Cary’s,  in  Bloomsbury  Street ; an  establish- 
ment at  which  uot  a few  artists  who  have  risen  to  distinction  have  received 
such  instruction  as  has  conduced  to  their  future  fame.  While  attending  the 
classes  under  Mr.  Sass,  lie  also  entered  ns  probationer  at  the  Royal  Academy ; 
but  lie  had  not  been  thus  occupied  very  long,  when  lie  was  induced  to  join  his 
brother,  then  Chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Florence,  by  a desire  to 
visit  Italy  and  study  from  the  noble  collections  of  works  of  Art  there.  On 
returning,  he  determined  to  slop  a short  time  in  Paris  for  study  and  improve- 
i ment ; but  meeting  with  every  advantage  and  encouragement  there  in  the  pro- 
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fession  he  had  adopted,  lie  resolved  to  remain.  The  sight  of  the  works  of 
Gericault,  the  distinguished  French  painter,  particularly  of  subjects  in  which  the 
horse  figures  prominently,  inspired  the  young  Englishman  with  ardent  emula- 
tion. Gericault  died  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Tayler  arrived  in  Paris,  and  Ins  j 
sketches  aud  unfinished  pictures  were  sold  by  auction  not  very  long  after  his 
death  : Mr.  Tayler  had,  therefore,  a favourable  opportunity  of  examining  them. 
He  began  to  work  incessantly  in  the  study  of  the  horse,  purchased  heads  aud 
limbs  of  the  animal,  dissected  them,  and  made  careful  drawings  of  the 
dissections,  so  as  to  obtain  a thorough  knowledge  of  its  anatomy'.  In  Palis 
he  met  with  the  greatest  kiudness,  and  received  most  valuable  assistance  from 
Paul  De-la-Roche,  whose  studio  was  his  daily  resort,  and  where  he  found  the  most 
ready  help,  the  best  professional  advice,  and  was  at  all  times  permitted  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  drawing  from  the  models  the  great  French  painter 
had  accumulated  in  liis  studio  for  his  own  pictures.  Here,  also,  he  became  the 
intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Bonington,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the 
companionship  of  an  artist  so  rarely  endowed  as  was  Bonington,  was  not  lost 
upon  his  friend.  After  a residence  of  nearly  four  years  in  Paris,  Mr.  Tayler 
returned  to  Eugland,  in  1828,  with  Prout,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  here, 
was  elected  an  associate  exhibitor  of  the  Water-Colour  Society,  Irom  that 
time  to  the  present,  his  favourite  subjects  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  glens 
aud  mountains  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  over  a great  part  of  which  he  has 
travelled  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  his  sketch-book  in  his  hand,  and  a 
friend  by  his  side ; and  still  in  the  herds  of  wild  deer,  the  shaggy  ponies,  the 
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goats  and  sheep,  the  dogs  and  game  of  that  romantic  land,  he  finds  his  greatest 

delight  and  his  most  profitable  occupation..  * 

On  the  opening  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  at  the  great  French  Exposi- 
tion in  1855,  Mr.  Tayler  was  accredited  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  four  jurors  of 
painting  for  England’  and  had  the  mortification  to  find  how  few  medals  the 
jurors  were  disposed  to  award  to  his  countrymen  in  proportion  to  the  great 
mass  of  British  talent  there  represented : the  number  assigned  them  for  this 
purpose  was  altogether  inadequate  Ip  the  deserts  of  the  exhibitors,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a large  body  of  artists,  well  deserving  of  honours,  felt  keenly 
the  disappointment  . For  his  duties  on  this  occasion,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
conferred  on  him  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

When,  last  year,  Mr.  J.  C.  Lewis  resigned  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Water-Colour  Society,  Mr.  Tayler  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  him:  a 
better  choice  out  of  their  united  body,  the  members  could  uot  have  made. 

Our  personal  recollection  of  his  pictures  does  not  extend  further  back  than 
about  twenty  years,  previously  to  which  he  had  been  associated  with  the  Water- 
Colour  Society'  ten  or  eleven  years.  The  earliest  of  his  works  in  our  remem- 
brance, is  one  exhibited  in  1839,  “ King  Charles  the  First  conveyed  a Prisoner 
to  Hornby  House,”  a remarkably  clever  composition,  well  studied,  and  most 
effective  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figures,  but,  for  a picture  of  such  size  and 
character,  too  sketchy  in  manner,  and,  consequently,  weak  ; it  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  sent  in  to  the  gallery  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  following  year,  in 
which  he  exhibited  several  works,  showed  amanifest  advance ; two  especially 
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One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  picture  painted  by  Mr.  Tayler,  was  ' 
exhibited  in  1818:  it  is  called  “Weighing  the  Stag— Interior  of  a Highland  ( 
Larder:”  this  picture  has  become  familiar  to  the  public  by  means  of  the 
engraving  from  it;  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary’ to  offer  any  explanation  or 
description  of  the  subject,  which,  as  a composition  aud  as  a work  of  Art,  will 
bear  comparison  with  Sir  E.  Landseer’s  well-known  “ Bolton  Abbey  in  the  j 
Olden  Time.”  The  two  priuts  “ pair  ” admirably ; and  we  can  pay  Mr.  Tayler 
no  higher  compliment  than  to  express  such  an  opinion  : if  the  engraving  of  both  1 
pictures  had  been  entrusted  to  the  same  hands,  we  feel  satisfied  there  would  , 
have  been  no  difference  in  the  relative  value  of  the  prints.  “ The  Chase  in  the  I 
Time  of  Charles  II.”  (1849)  is  a very  graceful  and  well  studied  composi- 
tion,  showing  ample  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  dress  of  the  period. 

In  1S50,  Mr.  Tayler  sent  to  the  British  Institution  a little  picture  in  oil- 
colours — the  first,  we  believe,  he  ever  painted,  or,  at  least,  exhibited : it  is  called 
“ Harvest-Time,”  and  represents  a little  girl  carrying  on  her  head  a bundle  of 
wheat,  the  result  of  her  gleanings:  the  picture  is  painted  with  a firm,  masterly 
touch,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  its  author.  In  the  following  year  he  contri-  | 
bated  another — “ Children  feeding  a Tame  Eagle,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,” 
a truthful  and  masterly  essay.  These  are  the  only  two  pictures  in  oil  which  we 
remember  this  artist  to  have  painted. 

The  picture  from  which  the  engraving  on  this  page  is  copied,  a “ FEte 
Champ£tre  of  the  Time  of  Charles  II.,”  was  exhibited  in  1851:  it  is  a 


large  work,  very  brilliant  in  colour,  but  somewhat  less  harmonious  in  tone  than 
usual  ; the  incidents  are  impressively  pourtrayed,  while  the  grouping  and 
drawing  show  the  hand  of  a master.  “ Evening — Coming  Home  (,1S52)  is 
also  a large  picture : it  represents  two  Highland  gillies  leading  two  ponies,  each 
bearing  a'dead  stag— all,  if  our  readers  will  pardon  the  Hibcrnicism,  painted  to 
the  life.  The  “Festival  of  the  Popinjay,”  another  of  our  engravings,  was 
exhibited  in  1S54.  The  picture  is  of  great  merit ; but  our  print  scarcely  does 
justice  to  the  composition,  from  the  small  size  of  the  numerous  figures,  dimi- 
nished to  a scale  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  them. 

The  general  character  of  Mr.  Tayler’s  style  is  that  of  remarkable  freedom, 
combined  with  great  delicacy ; he  paints,  generally,  with  a very  full  pencil, 
and,  except  in  his  skies  aud  distauces,  rarely,  we  should  suppose,  uses  thin 
washes ; his  colours,  especially  iu  his  smaller  drawings,  appear  to  be  laid  on  at 
once,  or  without  repetition.  His  compositions  are  always  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  spirited,  and  attract  scarcely  less  by  the  interest  Englishmen  feel  in  them 
than  by  their  excellence  as  works  of  Art.  There  is  no  living  artist  who  throws 
more,  or  even  so  much,  grace  into  sporting  scenes  as  he  does. 

A very  elegant  edition  of  “ Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ” has  been  illustrated  by 
him,  and  his  pencil  has  frcqueutly  beeD  employed  iu  the  work  of  embellishing 
literature:  a beautiful  volume  of  coloured  lithographs  has  also  been  published 
from  his  drawings  aud  sketches,  and  he  has  contributed  in  his  own  line  of  Art 
to  the  talented  woi’ks  of  the  Etching  Club. 


arrested  our  attention,  “ The  Morning  of  the  Chase,”  a scene  which  might  have  , 
been  borrowed  from  Christopher  North’s  description,  had  he  written  of  the  j 
olden  time  instead  of  a modern  hunt,  and  “ Highland  lasses  tending  Goats :”  the  \ 
former  a work  of  great  power  in  composition  and  execution  : knights,  squires,  i 
j I and  dames — the  figures  are  of  a period  long  antecedent  to  our  own — huntsmen,  t 
horses  and  hounds,  are  all  admirably  drawn ; the  dogs  eager  to  be  laid  on,  the  j 
horse  and  his  rider  as  eager  to  follow : the  latter  picture  a beautiful  and  pie-  [ 
turesque  group ; while  both  showed  a depth  and  richness  of  colour  which,  at 
first  sight,  seemed  to  have  been  produced  by  oils  rather  than  water-colours : at 
that  distant  date  so  much  force  and  vigour  was  a rarity  with  artists  who  only 
used  the  latter  medium ; of  late  years,  these  qualities  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
“Early  Moraine  — Unkennelling,”  and  “The  Highland  Keeper’s  Bothy,” 
two  pictures  exhibited  in  1841,  maintained  the  high  character  of  the  principal 
work  of  the  preceding  year ; in  the  former,  the  hounds  are  capitally  drawn  and  | 
grouped,  and  their  impatience  Tor  the  run  is  manifestly  rendered ; (he  latter, 
where  two  or  three  moustached  sportsmen  are  refreshing  themselves,  is  most  | 
effectively  composed.  In  the  following  year,  one  of  his  most  attractive  works 
was  “A  Scene  from  the  ‘ Black  Dwarf;’  ” another  equally  clever,  though  not 
so  picturesque  a subject,  was  “Sophia  Western  playing  the  Squire  to  sleep;  | 
and  a third,  “The  Old  Admiral  and  his  Daughter,”  walking  in  a garden,  has 
somewhat  recently  reappeared  as  a chromolithographic  print. 

A scene  from  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  which  Mr.  Tayler  named  “Too  late 


for  Church,”  was  exhibited,  with  some  others, — sporting  subjects, — in  1848  : it 
represents  that  part  of  the  narrative  where  the  Primrose  family,  desirous  to 
make  a decided  impression  on  their  neighbours,  resolve  to  go  to  church  on 
horseback  ; and  the  moment  chosen  is,  that  where  the  animals  refuse  to  proceed, 
and  the  vicar,  returning  from  church,  discovers  his  wife  and  daughters  in  the 
midst  of  their  mortification : the  subject  is  treated  with  much  humour,  the 
dismay  of  the  ladies  is  unequivocally  expressed,  and  the  quality  of  the  artist’s 
painting  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  “ Interior  of  a Larder”  (1844)  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  drawings  of  the  kind  ever  made.  In  the  room  stands  a 
comely  cuisiniere,  dressed  to  perfection  in  the  costume  of  a century  back— au 
ancient  gown  of  flowered  chintz  and  quilted  petticoat ; she  is  surrounded  by  an 
abundance  of  “still-life” — fish,  fowls,  and  vegetables:  every  object  is  delineated 
with  the  most  perfect  truth  and  finish.  Were  we  to  take  our  choice  of  the 
pictures  exhibited  by  this  artist  in  1845,  we  should  certainly  select  that  which 
showed  “ A Group  of  Draught  Horses,”  animals  powerfully  yet  symmetrically 
moulded,  and  most  skilfully  yet  naturally  grouped  ; every  where  it  evidences  great 
anatomical  knowledge  and’  artistic  feeling.  From  his  five  or  six  exhibited  works 
in  the  year  following,  we  should  choose  the  “Scene  from  ‘Waverlcy,’ — the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  takes  Wavcrley  out  Roebuck  Hunting  ;”  David  Gellatley, 
leading  a couple  of  deerhounds,  is  waiting  for  them  low  down  in  a grassy  vale  : 
this  group  is  very  charmingly  represented,  and  is  brilliant  and  pure  iu  colour. 
“ Roadside  Travellers,”  hung  at  the  same  time,  is  a striking  picture. 
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Frederick,  Duke  of  Schomberg,  who  was  killed  tral  part  as  his  own  residence,  and  placed  over  the 
fighting  beside  his  sovereign,  at  the  battle  of  the  doorway  the  bas-relief  of  Painting,  which  is  still  to 
Boyne,  in  1690.  His  son,  the  third  and  last  duke,  be  seen  there.  Another  “beau”  artist  succeeded 
added  various  decorations  to  the  house,  and  employed  him  in  Richard  Cosway.  Astley  converted  the  upper 
an  artist  named  Berchett  to  paint  the  grand  stair-  story  at  the  back  of  'the  house  into  a convenient 
case  with  landscapes  in  lunettes.  The  house  was  painting  room  of  ample  proportions,  which  com- 
afterwards  the  town  residence  of  William,  Duke  of  manded  a view  over  the  park,  and  to  this  and  some 
Cumberland;  “the  hero  of  Culloden,”  as  he  was  other  apartments  he  had  a private  staircase;  he 
termed  by  one  party;  the  “butcher”  as  he  was  termed  it  his  “ country-house,”  and  used  to  enjoy 
named  by  the  other.  He  died  in  this  house  in  1760.  ! his  rus  in  urbe  by  shutting  himself  in  them  when- 
Jolm  Astley  the  painter  succeeded  him,  and  was  ever  he  felt  disposed  for  retirement  and  uninterrupted 
known  by  a more  agreeable  cognomen,  “ the  Beau.”  work.  In  another  part  of  the  building  once  resided 
He  divided  the  house  into  three,  retaining  the  cen-  1 (he  famous  quack,  Dr.  Graham;  there  he  con- 
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No.  10.— THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A. 
British  Art  is  well  typified  in  the  person  of  Gains- 
borough. Ilis  earliest  studies  were  in  his  native 
Suffolk  fields ; his  latest  in  the  metropolis,  where  his 
talent  assumed  its  highest  position.  About  all  his 
works  there  is  a striking  earnestness,  and  the  discri- 
mination of  true  genius,  which  casts  no  dishonest 
reflex  from  courtly  to  cottage  life.  Gainsborough’s 
peasants  arc  true  peasants,  they  are  not  the  refined 
and  unnatural  beings  who  seem  but  aristocrats  in  dis- 
guise, such  as  occasionally  emanate  from  the  ateliers 
of  fashionable  artists,  and  which  never  existed  but  in 
their  fertile  brains.  Gainsborough’s  cottage  children 
can  be  appreciated  for  their  truth,  by  cottagers  as 
well  as  connoisseurs  in  Art ; they  bear  the  impress 
of  nature — the  same  nature  that  laughs  in  such 
abundance  of  beauty  in  his  rich  landscapes. 

Gainsborough’s  boyish  years  were  spent  at  Sud- 
bury, iu  Suffolk'.  His  early  bias  was  so  strongly 
toward  Art  that  he  was  allowed  to  follow  it.  Ilis 
sketches  were  of  the  most  vigorous  and  truthful  kind. 
At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  left  his  native  place  for 
London,  that  he  might  there  obtain  the  instruction 
he  required  to  finish  what  nature  had  begun.  He 
studied  under  two  artists,  who  are  now  principally 
known  from  the  drawings  they  contributed  to  the 
adornment  of  books.  One  was  Francis  Hayman,  a 
friend  and  companion  of  Hogarth  ; the  other  was 
Henry  Gravelot : and  those  who  are  conversaut  with 
the  editions  of  popular  authors,  published  at  the 
earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  will  frequently  meet 
with  their  names  at  the  corners  of  frontispieces  and 
copper-plates.  They  were  industrious  men,  but 
“the  ingenious  Mr.  Hayman,”  as  the  booksellers 
often  termed  him,  and  Gravelot,  the  designer  of 
mythic  groups  for  encyclopa-dias,  were  not  the  men 
to  do  much  for  the  genius  of  Gaiusborough,  except 
to  teach  him  the  mere  manipulation  of  Art — a valu- 
able thing  in  its  way  to  a country  lad,  but  not  of 
sutficient  importance  to  affect  Ins  style.  He  re- 
turned to  his  father’s  house  after  four  years’  residence 
in  Loudon,  and  went  back  to  Nature  as  his  school- 
mistress. Before  he  reached  his  majority  he  mar- 
ried; the  match  was  not  so  imprudent  as  it  at  first 
sight  appears : the  young  lady  had  au  annuity  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  the  rent  of  the  house  they 
first  inhabited  at  Ipswich  was  but  six  pounds  per 
year.  At  Ipswich  he  remained  for  many  years,  but 
was  induced  about  the  year  175S  to  go  to  the  then 
great  seat  of  fashion — Bath.  He  was  now  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  his  portraits  procured  him  much 
employ,  his  prices  were  gradually  raised,  and  he  be- 
came a prosperous  man.  From  this  time  his  pros- 
perity never  ceased,  and  the  calm  tenor  of  his  way 
leaves  nothing  for  the  biographer  to  record,  except 
that  he  left  Bath  for  London  in  1774 ; coming  to 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  Pall  Mall,  and  dividing 
some  share  of  the  fashionable  patronage  bestowed 
on  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  A pros- 
perous man’s  career  is  soon  told. 

Gainsborough's  personal  appearance  was  striking; 
he  was  a noble,  gentlemanly  man.  His  relaxation  was 
music,  in  which  he  was  a proficient;  he  would  part 
with  money  or  pictures  for  a favourite  violin  ; and 
his  house  was  always  open  to  the  musical  profession. 
The  profoundest  feelings  of  his  nature  could  be 
elated  by  “ the  concord  of  sweet  sounds and  a 
tale  is  told  of  the  painter  and  Colouel  Hamilton 
being  once  together,  when  the  colonel,  who  was  a 
first-rate  violinist,  played  so  exquisitely,  that  tears 
of  pleasure  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  excited 
artist,  who  rewarded  him  by  the  gift  of  one  of  his 
best  pictures,  with  which  no  money  could  previously 
induce  him  to  part. 

His  studio  iu  Pall  Mall  was  “a  most  admired 
disorder”  of  old  and  new  sketches,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  au  artist’s  room ; 
after  his  death  his  widow  arranged  his  works  therein, 
which  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawings 
and  fifty  pictures. 

The  house  in  which  Gainsborough  resided  from 
1777  to  1778,  when  he  died,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable old  houses  in  London  for  its  connection 
with  men  of  note.  In  the  painter’s  time  it  was,  as 
at  present,  divided  into  three  tenements;  but  it 
was  originally  one  large  mansion,  and  named  after 
its  first  noble  resident  — Schomberg  House;  for 
here  lived  King  William  III.’s  favourite  general, 


ducted  his  lectures  and  impostures  on  the  gullible 
English  public,  who  crowded  to  listen  to  the  doctor’s 
discourses  on  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  specilics, 
and  the  virtues  of  his  mud-baths ; aud  were  received 
on  stated  occasions  at  the  doors  by  gigantic  porters 
in  magnificent  liveries,  to  view  the  doctor,  immersed 
in  his  favourite  mud,  with  his  wig  in  the  first  fashion, 
full  dressed,  and  powdered  en  grande  tenue.  Be- 
side him,  in  a full  state  of  immersion,  and  an  equally 
magnificent  coiffure , was  Emma  Lyons— afterwards 
better  known  as  Lady  Hamilton,’ and  the  “ruling 
spirit”  of  Admiral  Nelson.  Graham  at  this  time 
advertised  her  as  the  “rosy  goddess  of  health,”  and 


hired  her  as  a living  illustration  to  one  of  his  lec- 
tures on  “ Health  and  Beauty.”  Here  her  loveliness 
attracted  the  notice  of  Romney  the  royal  acade- 
mician, and  other  artists,  who,  as  well  as  llayley  the 
poet,  all  delineated  or  praised  her  beauty;  here  she 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Greville,  the  nephew  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  ultimately  became  the 
wife  of  the  latter. 

The  eastern  wing  of  this  house  was  pulled  down 
in  1852  ; the  western  wing  is  still  intact,  and  this 
was  the  portion  tenanted  by  Gainsborough,  who 
died  in  a back  room  on  the  second  floor.  His  last 
desire  was  to  be  at  peace  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 


GAUiSBOROUGn'S  GRAVE. 


who  came  to  lus  bedside  in  time  to  see  his  happy  whose  gravestone  is  close  to  the  church  wall.  Rey- 
and  very  professional  ” end.  His  last  words  were,  nolds  aud  Sheridan  saw  him  placed  as  he  wished. 

YVe  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and  Vandyke  is  of  the  j He  desired  that  his  name  only  should  be  cut  upon 
C0“I>aiiy-.  t ! the  stone  ; it  is  therefore  simply  inscribed  “ Thomas 

lbc  painter  s grave  is  marked  by  a large  flat  slab  Gainsborough,  Esq.,  died  August  the  2nd,  17SS, 
in  the  isolated  churchyard  of  Kew.  It  is  no  un-  aged  61  years.”  His  widow  reposes  with  him,  and 
pleasant  spot,  for  trees  shadow  it,  and  a free  air  is  her  death  is  thus  recorded,  “ Margaret  Gainsborough, 
around ; it  is  a more  agreeable  pilgrimage  to  per-  . wife  of  the  above  Thomas  Gainsborough,  died  De- 
form than  that  to  the  place  of  greater  honour,  the  cember  the  17th,  1798,  in  the  72nd  year  of  her 
crypt  of  St.  Paul’s,  where  so  many  of  his  brethren  age.”  The  gravestone  occupies  the  centre  of  our 
lie.  He  desired  to  be  buried  by  his  friend  Kirby  sketch:  it  is  a plain  slab,  without  ornament  or  deco- 
t.ie  artist,  and  author  of  a work  on  perspective,  ration  of  any  kind. 

which  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  George  III.,  I R.  \y.  Fairholt. 
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BOTANY, 

AS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  ART-MANUPACTURE. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  DRESSER, 

LECTURER  ON  ARTISTIC  BOTANY  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


Part  X. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of 
modern  ornamentists  so  much  as  what  we  in  our 
first  paper  designated  Rustic  Botany — that  is,  the 
general  effect  of  growing  vegetation ; we  must, 
therefore,  offer  a few  remarks  upon  it.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  understood  that,  although  we  admire  rustic 
botany  when  in  its  place,  we  must  condemn  it  as 
disagreeable,  and  often  even  intolerable,  when  out 
of  its  place ; for  we  fully  acquiesce  in  the  old 
maxim,  that  there  is  a place  for  everything ; and 
to  this  we  add,  that  things  when  out  of  their  place 
are  obtrusive  and  offensive. 

In  order  that  the  subject  on  which  we  are  now 
about  to  treat  may  be  fully  understood,  and  the 
limits  of  its  range  defined,  we  iuvite  you  to  follow 
us  to  the  woodland  glade,  and  behold  the  living 
forest,  with  its  towering  trees ; find  out  the  craggy 
wild,  and  there  behold  the  old  and  well-nigh  worn- 
out  oaks,  as  they,  tottering,  bend  over  the  awful 
chasm ; the  ferns,  as  they  spring  from  the  naked 
rock  ; the  ivy,  winding  itself  around  the  old  decayed 
trunk ; and  the  young  trees,  as  they  spring  up 
amidst  the  boughs  of  the  mother  plants : in  behold- 
ing this  scene  yon  see  displayed  rustic  nature. 
Again : wander  o’er  the  emerald  meadow,  and 
behold  the  lovely  gems  which  bestud  its  surrounding 
banks ; climb  the  village  stile,  and  pass  on  to  the 
open  moor,  and  here  again  you  see  rustic  nature. 
Stand  on  the  summit  of  the  alpine  mount,  and  look 
down  into  the  rich-clad  valley,  where  you  see  one 
mass  of  verdure,  and  tier  after  tier  of  beauteous 
trees  rising  on  the  ascending  ground;  and  here  you 
have  botanic  structures  in  their  rustic  form.  Roam 
o’er  the  burning  sands  of  the  hotter  climes,  and  see 
the  palm-tree  rising  here  and  there,  well  nigh 
scorched  up  by  the  sun’s  director  rays.  Travel  on, 
and  see  the  verdant  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  dreary 
desert,  where  the  creeper  ascends  the  sturdy  tree, 
and  bough  is  knit  to  bough,  and  all  together  form 
one  bright  mass  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation, 
displaying  the  most  gorgeous  colours,  and  the  most 
delicate  greens.  Here  you  have  again  innumerable 
subjects  which  furnish  examples  for  the  students  of 
rustic  botany. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  pursuing  this  subject 
the  two  questions  to  be  solved  arc,  the  nature  of 
the  effects  and  their  cause. 

We  have  already  said  that  effect  is  chiefly  influ- 
enced by  form,  colour,  and  texture.  The  two  latter 
it  now  behoves  us  particularly  to  notice,  as  we  have 
already  to  some  extent  considered  the  former.  How- 
ever, briefly  to  recapitulate,  we  have  said  that  the 
distant  effect  of  the  vegetable  structures  is  influenced 
chiefly  by  their  form,  or  rather  that  at  a distance  we 
discern  little  else  than  the  general  contour.  As  we 
approach,  however,  we  distinguish  prominent  lines 
and  primary  segments ; and  upon  closer  approach 
our  eye  is  arrested  by  detail.  Though  form  is  of 
such  high  interest  in  a consideration  of  distant  effect, 
other  circumstances  play  a more  or  less  prominent 
part  in  even  the  distant  appearance  of  the  structure, 
according  to  their  intensity.  Thus  even  texture 
and  colour  modify  the  aspect. 

Plants  are  of  very  diversified  textures.  Thus 
some  are  extremely  smooth  and  glossy,  as  the  Holly ; 
others  are  of  a dull  texture,  being  covered  with  a 
“ bloom”  similar  to  that  found  on  the  fruit  of  the 
Vine ; others  are  covered  with  very  short  hairs, 
which  are  widely  dispersed — others  with  these  more 
closely  set;  others  with  longer  hairs,  which  may 
again  be  sparingly  or  closely  arranged ; and  some 
with  extremely  long  hairs.  This  variation  of  texture 
exists  usually  most  prominently  in  the  leaf;  how- 
ever, in  herbaceous  plants  it  is  often  found  to  exist 
on  the  stem  also ; and  in  such  plants  as  the  Piloce- 
reus  senilis,  which  have  no  proper  leaves,  the  entire 
structure  is  enveloped  in  these  diverse  coatings. 

As  the  leaf  is  the  part  of  the  orgauism  usually 
most  materially  affected  by  texture,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  aspect  of  the  entire  structure  must  be  mate- 


rially altered  by  variations  of  its  surface,  as  leaves 
are  generally  so  numerous  and  conspicuous  as  to  be 
the  sole  objects  of  attraction  in  the  plant,  at  least 
during  certain  periods  of  their  growth. 

The  manner  in  which  the  texture  influences  the 
effect  is  necessarily  this — that  a polished  surface 
reflects  light,  a dull  surface  diffuses  it,  while  a 
plumose  or  velvety  surface  absorbs  it.  Now  the 
extent  of  these  variations  is  a point  well  worthy  of 
study,  as  it  materially  influences  the  effect  as  well  as 
the  aspect  of  the  colour.  Thus,  if  the  foliage  of  the 
plant  is  glossy,  the  near  effect  is  sparkling  and 
sharp,  and  hence  exciting ; if  it  is  dull  and  velvety, 
the  effect  is  usually  rich  and  sombre ; if  the  medium, 
being  just  dull,  the  effect  is  soothing  and  grateful. 
This  is  obvious ; for  when  we  behold  a glabrous  or 
glossy  leaf,  the  rays  of  light  cast  upon  its  polished 
surface  are  reflected  back  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  and  the  nervous  system  is  thus 
agitated  or  excited;  whereas  when  the  surface  is  such 
as  will  tend  to  absorb  light  the  reverse  effect  is  the 
result. 

Texture  also  influences  the  colour,  as  we  have 
just  said.  Thus,  although  each  leaf  of  the  Holly- 
bush  is  of  a full  rich  green,  this  tree  has  a remark- 
ably blue  appearance.  So  prominent  is  this,  that  in 
the  forest  the  extent  of  this  effect  is  most  astonish- 
ing, and  is  even  conspicuous  at  a great  distance.  The 
cause  of  this  effect  is  the  leaf  reflects  the  blue 
colour  of  the  atmosphere  by  its  glossy  surface.  This 
also  verifies  the  statement,  that  surface  influences 
the  distant  effect.  The  effect  of  texture  also  con- 
verges into  that  of  form,  or  rather  the  effect  of 
form,  in  certaiu  instances,  converges  into  that  of 
texture.  Thus  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  certain 
plants  are  furnished  with  spines,  which  give  a crisp, 
sharp  effect,  the  result  of  which  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  a leaf  with  a glossy  surface. 

Leaves  are  also  diversely  undulated,  or  waved ; 
at  other  times  embossed  ; these  variations  modifying 
or  increasing  the  efl'ect.  Thus,  the  sharp  effect  of 
the  Holly  leaf,  resulting  from  its  glabrous  surface, 
is  increased  to  its  maximum  by  its  pointed  cha- 
racter and  deep  undulations,  thus  producing  sharp 
and  vivid  lights,  which  immediately  contrast  with  the 
deep  shades  and  shadows  of  the  depressions.  Where 
the  membrane  of  the  leaf  is  distended  and  raised 
between  each  vein  of  the  leaf,  and  the  surface  is 
glossy,  a sharp  spotted  efl'ect  is  the  result ; and  in 


some  cases  this  is  increased  by  a rigid  hair  or 
prickle  rising  from  the  apex  of  each  distension. 

Effect  is  also  materially  influenced  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  foliage.  Thus,  if  it  is  large  and  flat, 
the  effect  is  bold  ; if  small,  or  large,  with  its  surface 
much  broken  up,  the  effect  is  more  crisp,  and  usually 
less  attractive. 

The  abstract  form  also  influences  the  result. 
Thus,  round  foliage  gives  a different  effect  from  long, 
regardless  of  the  varied  individual  manners  of  plants 
which  usually  produce  these  diversified  forms  of 
foliage.  Peculiar  habits  of  plants  also  influence  the 
ultimate  aspect  ; however,  these  latter  may  be  said  to 
refer  more  to  general  appearance  than  what  the  artist 
calls  “effect.” 

Having  briefly  glanced  at  texture  and  form  as  in- 
fluencing effect,  we  proceed  to  notice  colour. 

Colour,  by  varied  dispositions  of  quantity,  and 
diverse  degrees  of  intensity,  may  materially  alter 
the  general  appearance.  As  a general  principle, 
colour  is  used  to  assist  form,  and  also  by  its  enchant- 
ments to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  organism. 

In  vegetable  structures  the  primary  colours,  viz., 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  are  exhibited  sparingly,  occur- 
ring almost  exclusively  in  flowers  of  a more  or  less 
diminutive  character  when  compared  with  the  entire 
organism.  Secondary  colours*  are  widely  diffused — at 
least  the  secondary  colour  greeD,  which  is  remarkably 
cheering  and  grateful.  The  tertiary  colours  t are  also 
prominent  in  the  general  effect  of  nature,  and,  if  not 
in  their  maximum  intensity,  they  are  exhibited 
in  their  tints  and  hues.  Although  the  general 
colour  of  vegetable  nature  is  green,  which  is  a 
secondary  colour,  nevertheless  this  green  only 
appears  as  such  when  near  the  eye  of  the  spectator ; 
for  not  only  is  there  an  opacity  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  must  necessarily  change  the  green  into  a line 
or  shade  of  that  colour,  but  the  atmosphere  is  also 
more  or  less  blue,  which,  added  to  the  green,  as  the 
spectator  recedes,  causes  the  green  landscape  to  be- 
come more  and  more  blue;  and  as  one  equivalent  of 
blue  added  to  green  makes  a compound  of  these,  which 
would  be  an  extremely  blue-green,  it  follows  that  the 
aspect  of  the  distant  landscape  is  that  of  a blue-green, 
and  not  green  proper ; and  as  the  opacity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere tends  towards  white  or  light  during  the  day, 
the  distant  landscape  will  become  a tint  of  blue- 
green,  and  as  evening  dawns  the  white  aerial 
vapours,  mingling  with  the  evening  twilight,  will 


Fig,  161.— Sloe  or 

give  a more  neutralised  effect,  the  real  darkness,  or 
absence  of  light,  giving  a shade  to  the  blue-green, 
while  the  vapours,  adding  white,  give  a tint  which, 
mingling,  cause  a neutral  aspect,  tinged  with  blue- 
green. 

Monotonous  indeed  woidd  be  the  view  of  the  dis- 
tant landscape  were  it  all  mere  shades  of  blue-green, 
though  this  would  be  cheered  by  the  general  forms 
of  the  distant  trees,  by  the  shades  and  shadows  of 
these  relief  masses,  by  the  craggy  rock  and  wide- 
spread plain,  which  alternately  break  the  monotony, 
and  diversify  the  effect  of  the  wide-spread  landscape  ; 
but  the  monotony  is  not  only  prevented  by  the  land- 
scape being  varied  by  lights  and  shades,  and  by 


Blacethorn. — Primus. 

being  more  and  more  neutral  at  a distance,  and  more 
and  more  positive  in  the  foreground,  but  also  by 
diversified  colours  reigning  throughout  all  nature. 

The  manner  in  which  these  variations  are  brought 
about  we  now  proceed  to  shew. 

Spring  is  the  particular  season  at  which  the  colour 
green  most  abounds,  but  it  is  then  varied  by  the 
almost  infinitely  diversified  varieties  of  greens.  Thus 
the  young  foliage  of  some  trees  is  yellow-green, 

* The  secondary  colours  arc  purple,  gTeen,  and  orange, 
for  each  of  these  is  formed  by  the  mixing  of  two  primary 
colours. 

f The  tertiary  colours  arc  olive,  citrine,  and  russet; 
each  of  these  results  from  the  mixing  of  two  secondaries. 
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some  blue-green,  and  some  a brown-green,  and 
these  varieties,  mingled  with  the  darker  colours 
of  evergreens,  produce  a pleasing  variety.  Also  we 
must  not  overlook  this  in  the  larger  structures — 
viz.  that  the  foliage,  when  young,  exposes  neces- 
sarily much  of  the  wood  of  the  plant,  which  is 
usually  of  a brown  colour,  or  sometimes  of  a golden 
tint,  at  other  times  silvery  ; these  at  a distance 
mingle  with  the  green,  and  neutralize  its  power. 

Not  only  have  we  at  this  season  a variety  of 
greens,  but  some  trees  develop  their  leaves  much 
earlier  than  others:  thus,  some  are  brown, 
naked,  or  skeleton  structures,  while  others  are 
clothed  in  their  fresh  emerald  mantle.  Now, 


by  the  time  the  later  trees  put  forth  their  foliage, 
that  of  the  former  has  become  darker.  But  this  is  not 
all : the  earlier  have  by  this  time  developed  their  gay 
and  sprightly  flowers,  for  they  are  unfurled  with  the 
leaves,  and  in  some  cases  are  developed  before  them, 


as  in  the  Sloe  or  Blackthorn  (Fig.  151).  Thus, 
we  have  mingled  with  the  green  foliage  of  the  trees 
many  a gay  flower,  which  necessarily  varies  both 
the  distant  and  near  aspect.  Not  only  do  flowers 
thus  appear  on  the  trees,  but  the  meadows,  the 


the  direct  and  more  powerfully  luminous  rays  of  the 
I sun.  Many  also  of  the  earlier  leaves  of  the  trees  now 
i begin  to  change  their  tints.  The  colours  of  summer, 
as  a whole,  are  more  powerful  and  positive  than 
those  of  spring.  Summer  is,  in  fact,  the  transition 
from  the  delicacy  of  spring  to  the  golden  riches 
of  autumn.  Autumn  now  appears,  in  which  the 


whole  aspect  of  vegetable  nature  becomes  changed, 
the  green  colours  of  leaves  being  now  replaced  by 
the  golden  and  ruby  tints  of  the  autumnal  shade. 
This  change  increases  in  extent  and  power,  till  the 
whole  face  of  Nature  becomes  one  mass  of  the 
richest  verdure.  Added  to  these  fading  tints  are 
the  sparkling  fruits,  blushed  with  the  summer’s  sun, 


Fig.  153.— Convolvulus. 


woods,  the  plains,  and  the  hills,  now  begin  to  be 
cheered  by  sparkling  floral  gems;  for  no  sooner  has 
winter  passed  away  than  flowers  begin  to  appear, 
which  increase  in  number  and  importance  till  about 
the  end  of  June,  when  the  decline  commences.  As 
our  hills  and  plains  are  covered  with  flowers  of 
varied  colours,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  tint 
of  the  distant  landscape  also  varies.  This  variation, 
though  to  a certain  extent  casual,  is  also  to  a given 
extent  fixed  and  limited.  Some  fields  appear  to 
be  entirely  clothed  by  certain  flowers  at  given 
periods.  Thus  a locality  may  be  covered  with 
the  Buttercup  at  one  season  so  copiously,  that  the 
plain  appears  to  be  almost  one  mass  of  yellow ; at 
another  time  with  the  Lady’s  Smock,  or  common 
Gillyflower  (Cardamine pratensis) , which  gives  a lilac 
aspect,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  season  influences  the 
colours  of  the  laudscape,  so  that  meadow  land  or 
plains  scarcely  appear  in  the  same  colour  during 
any  two  of  the  spring  or  summer  months;  and 
hence  the  period  of  time  influences  the  effect.  Next, 
the  geological  constitution  of  the  locality,  or  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  influences  the  aspect, 
as  certain  flowers  have  blossoms  of  a given  colour, 
and  a given  class  of  vegetable  organisms  only  can 
grow  on  a given  soil.  Effect  is  also  influenced  by 
position.  Thus  a marshy  land  has  one  class  of 
flowers,  a dry  plain  another ; a low  land  one  class, 
elevated  spots  another : all  these  circumstances  ne- 
cessarily modify  and  alter  the  effect  of  the  land- 
scape. Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  establish  the 
fact  that  numerous  colours  are  continually  min  sled 
with  the  geueral  green  of  vegetable  nature,  which, 
according  to  their  colour,  quantity,  and  intensity, 
must  materially  vary  the  distant  effect  in  point  of 
colour,  and  this  even  in  spring,  when  green  is  the 
most  powerful. 

Advance  now  to  summer,  when  the  greens  have 
become  deepened,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  varied 
plants  which  now  develop  these  showy  organisms  are 
usually  of  a more  positive  character,  tins  being  re- 
quired in  order  that  they  may  not  be  overpowered  by 
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and  ripened  by  its  heat.  The  variously  coloured 
berries  now  clothe  the  trees  of  the  moor,  some 
adding  richness  by  their  sparkling  red,  others  by 
their  darker  purples ; and  thus  the  vegetable  world 
during  the  months  of  autumn  is  characterized  by  the 
abundant  richness  of  it3  colours.  But  added  to  this, 


autumn  is  not  without  its  flowers,  for  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  Heather,  which  also  intensifies  the 
richness  of  the  effect. 

No  more  need  be  said  in  order  to  show  how  the 
colours  are  varied,  although  many  incidents  might 
be  named  which  give  and  modify  colour,  as  that  the 
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stems  of  herbaceous  plants  are  often  red,  and  when 
very  numerous  this  alters  the  local  colour  of  the 
aggregate  mass ; at  other  times  parts  which  would 
not  popularly  be  considered  as  flowers,  although 
really  such,  yet  of  a rudimentary  nature,  being  of 
rich  colours,  alter  the  local  tint.  Thus,  the  head  of 
the  Sorrel  ( Uumex  acetosa),  &o.,  which  abound  in 
our  summer  meadows,  being  red,  gives  a general 
tone  to  the  landscape,  and  thus,  instead  of  having  a 
landscape  of  a blue-green  tint,  we  have  at  all  times 
a more  or  less  rich  bloomy  effect. 

The  manner  in  which  colours  become  mixed  by 
the  distance  of  the  spectator,  aud  the  effect  of  the 
more  or  less  perfectly  mingled  colours,  we  cannot 
now  enter  upon.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a number  of 
small  specks  of  various  colours,  if  duly  harmonized, 
will,  when  viewed  at  a little  distance,  produce  a 
most  agreeable,  rich,  bloomy  effect,  similar  to  the 
bloom  of  the  peach.  Iu  this  way  the  mingled 
colours  of  nature  produce  their  rich  harmonious 
aspect. 

Now,  respecting  the  distant  effect  of  vegetation, 
it  may  not  only  be  a low-toned  blue-green,  but  it 
may  also  be  a citrine,  olive,  or  russet,  or  any  shade, 
tint,  or  modification  of  these  colours ; and  the  nearer 
aspect  may  be  a green,  purple,  or  orange,  or  any  of 
their  modifications.  None  could  help,  while  wan- 
dering among  the  Welsh  or  Scotch  mountains, 
being  struck  with  these  diversities,  one  mountain 
being  of  a rich  low-toned  purple,  from  the  abundant 
blossom  of  the  Heather ; another  of  a rich  russet, 
on  aspect  imparted  by  its  being  covered  with  Ferns, 
which  have  now  exchanged  their  green  colour  for 
their  autumnal  tints ; another  of  an  olive,  from  the 
neutralized  effect  of  the  mountain’s  short  turf ; and 
these,  beautifully  blended  by  the  atmospheric  vapours, 
impart  unitedly  a most  charming  effect.  The  mingling 
of  these  often  gives  richness  and  bloom,  and  all  are 
influenced  by  distance,  as  we  have  already  shown. 

The  distant  effect  of  vegetable  nature,  then,  in  all 
cases,  as  regards  colour,  is  a tint  or  hue  of  a 
secondary  or  tertiary  colour,  with,  usually,  a tinge  of 
the  primary  blue  predominating — or,  at  least,  min- 
gling— with  the  other  colours,  blue,  as  we  have 
before  said,  being  the  colour  of  the  atmosphere ; but 
as  we  cast  our  eye  from  the  distance  along  the 
intervening  expanse  till  we  view  the  foreground, 
we  perceive  that  the  tertiary  hues  gradually  become 
more  and  more  positive,  till  they  are  ultimately 
superseded  by  aud  lost  in  the  more  attractive 
secondaries.  The  foreground  is  enriched,  however, 
by  the  presence  of  the  primary  colours,  and  white 
ofttimes,  but  in  small  quantities  only,  these  being 
destined  to  give  life,  energy,  aud  beauty  to  the  nearer 
objects,  and  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  more  readily 
the  beautiful  aud  refined  forms  of  these  organisms. 

There  are  also  other  circumstances  which  bear 
upon  these  effects,  so  ns  to  modify  them,  amongst 
which  are  the  peculiar  habits  of  colours  as  to  giving 
distance,  &c.  To  explain  ourselves : blue  is,  of  all 
colours,  the  most  receding,  therefore  it  tends  to  give 
distance  to  those  objects  which  are  possessed  of  its 
hue.  Thus,  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  is  blue, 
aud  that  distant  vegetation  is  tinged  with  its  cast, 
gives  the  very  idea  of  distance.  Yellow  is  the 
most  advancing  of  all  colours,  and  therefore  never 
appears  in  anything  like  a primitive  state  in  vege- 
table nature  at  a remote  point ; whereas  red, 
beiug  stationary,  may  have  its  tinges  throughout 
all  positions,  but  it  rarely  occurs,  save  in  its  ter- 
tiary tones,  except  in  the  foreground;  blue,  how- 
ever, is  often  extremely  prominent  at  a distance, 
even  in  its  purer  state,  being  receding  and  retiring. 
Added  to  these  effects  are  those  which  we  have 
already  named — viz.  those  of  surface  and  form, 
which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  materially  alter 
the  general  aspect.  We  have  said  that  some  surfaces 
are  absorbent — that  is,  that  they  absorb  the  lumi- 
nous rays  of  light.  This,  however,  can  only  occur 
fully  when  the  surface  is  black,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  fact,  that  the  cause  of  colour  is  that  the  coloured 
surface  has  the  power  of  absorbing  certain  rays,  aud 
reflecting  others ; thus,  a red  surface  absorbs  the 
blue  and  yellow  rays  (which  with  the  red  enter  into 
the  composition  of  light),  but  reflects  the  red.  Hence 
all  coloured  surfaces  must  be  to  an  extent  both 
absorbent  and  reflectent;  however,  by  the  surface 
being  in  some  cases  smooth,  a portion  of  white 
light  is  reflected  with  the  colour  rays,  and  at  points 
all  the  rays  are  reflected  (at  high  lights) ; whereas 
when  the  surface  is  dull  a quantity  of  rays  are 
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entirely  absorbed,  and  a portion  reflected,  the  ab- 
sorbed rays  producing  black,  which,  mingled  with 
the  reflected  colour  rays,  give  the  sombre  effect 
which  we  have  before  alluded  to. 

Having  now  noticed  as  much  in  detail  as  is  con- 
sistent with  our  allotted  space,  the  effect  of  colour, 
form,  and  texture,  as  influencing  the  general  aspect 
of  vegetable  nature,  we  proceed  to  touch  upon  other 
circumstances  which  play  prominent  parts  in  giving 
nature  a diverse  aspect,  which  effect  we  have  called 
Rustic  Nature,  or  Rustic  Botany. 

Prominently  among  these  agents  are  the  varied 
disturbing  causes  which  interfere  with  the  normal 
growth  or  development  of  plants.  Thus,  insects 
abound  on  vegetable  products,  which,  by  continually 
removing  buda,  &c.,  interfere  with  the  normal 
development  of  the  plant,  and  bring  about  the  irre- 
gular or  loose  effect  popularly  called  the  freencss  of 
nature.  Insects,  however,  arc  not  the  only  agents 
which  bring  about  deformity  in  plants ; blights  play 
a powerful  part  in  these  mutilating  operations,  de- 
stroying often  numerous  buds  and  leaves.  As  these 
occur  year  after  year,  we  do  not  wouder  at  the 
casual  observer  denying  the  fact  that  vegetable  pro- 
ducts are  symmetrical.  However,  whether  an  en- 
tirely mutilated  or  a normal  growth  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  we  leave 
the  observer  to  judge.  Though  disturbing  causes 
play  a prominent  part  in  bringing  about  the  effect 
popularly  regarded  as  the  normal  growth  of  plants, 
nevertheless,  other  circumstances  also  lend  their  aid 
in  producing  thisaspcct.  Creeping  plantsarefavourite 
examples  of  this  manner  of  natural  growth,  or, 
at  least,  those  plants  which  have  feeble  stems  ; also 
old  well-deformed  trunks  are  prized  specimens. 
Now,  creeping  plants  are  necessarily  dependant  upon 
others  for  support,  or,  at  least,  upon  some  supporting 
agent;  but  in  some  cases  this  is  uotpreseut  (Fig.  152), 
as  would  naturally  be  expected,  in  consequence  of  the 
mode  in  which  Nature  distributes  and  sows  her  seeds 
(by  the  bursting  with  violence  or  dehiscing  of  the  seed- 
vessel).  Now,  when  this  is  the  case  these  feeble  struc- 
tures become  prostrate,  and  creep  along  the  earth  till 
they  find  sustaining  aid,  when  they  mount  by  their 
twining  stems  or  other  means  of  support.  Perhaps 
this  prop  now  discovered  is  not  of  any  great 
height  or  length,  which  necessitates  the  climbing 
plant,  after  having  gained  its  summit,  to  elongate, 
and  thus  hang  down  till  it  discovers  another  sup- 
port (Fig.  153).  The  form  and  character  also  of 
the  support  must  necessarily  influence  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  composition.  Added  to  these  are 
circumstances  which  must  necessarily  result  from 
these.  As  the  stems  of  the  plants  in  question  are 
of  a feeble  nature,  when  they  hang  between  supports, 
the  curves  of  these  festoons  must  be  the  result  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  attraction,  and  therefore  must  be 
of  a refined  character,  as  we  have  before  shown. 
Although  this  is  the  case,  yet  we  must  not  forget 
the  fact,  that  light  acts  as  au  attracting  agent,  as  we 
have  before  said,  and  will  necessarily  influence  the 
varied  vegetable  structures  more  or  less,  according 
to  their  position ; therefore  the  position  must  be 
duly  considered,  and  harmonized  with  the  effect. 

To  briefly  recapitulate  our  conclusions,  and  to 
enumerate  the  points  which  demand  special  con- 
sideration, we  notice,  first,  that  locality  must  be 
taken  cognizance  of,  as  to  its  geological  position  as 
well  as  its  geographical  station.  Thus  the  nature  or 
composition  of  the  soil  will  govern  to  an  extent  the 
vegetable  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  as  will  also 
its  geographical  site.  Next,  the  season  of  the 
year,  as  each  month  has  a diversified  flora;  thus 
certain  flowers  are  characteristic  of  spring,  others 
of  summer,  and  so  on ; to  reverse  this  order  would 
be  contrary  to  truth.  Next,  the  position  of  the 
spectator,  as  well  as  the  length  of  space  inter- 
vening between  him  and  the  object  viewed.  Thus, 
if  the  individual  is  at  a distance,  the  general  form  of 
the  vegetable  object  only  can  be  distinguished;  if 
nearer,  the  secondary  forms  of  the  larger  structures 
will  be  discoverable;  if  near,  the  detail  will  be  seen. 
The  character  of  the  intervening  space  is  of  import- 
ance ; for  if  it  is  damp  and  marshy,  the  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapour  given  off  will  be  greater  than  if  it 
were  dry,  and  will  thus  necessarily  alter  the  effect. 
The  texture  of  the  structure  must  also  be  duly  con- 
sidered, as  this  influences  the  distant  as  well  as  the 
near  effect.  If  near  objects  only  are  to  be  dealt 
with,  whether  they  are  of  a rigid  or  running  cha- 
racter is  of  importance ; also  the  position,  as  whether 
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exposed  to  light,  or  excluded  to  a great  extent  from 
this  agent,  all  these  things  materially  altering  the 
aspect  of  the  structure ; therefore  the  ambition  of 
the  artist  must  be  to  produce  a perfect  harmony 
between  effect  and  circumstances. 

Although  the  preceding  remarks  may  appear  to 
apply  particularly  to  the  pictorial  artist,  neverthe- 
less, they  are  intimately  associated  with  the  studies 
of  the  decorative  artist ; for  although  relief,  as  well 
as  distant  and  near  effect,  may  belong  to  the  pic- 
torial artist,  nevertheless,  the  same  pleasing  har- 
monies, and  contrasts  of  colour,  aud  of  light  aud 
dark,  can  be  introduced  into  compositions  which 
are  perfectly  adapted  to  their  destined  positions. 

May  we  be  allowed,  in  conclusion,  humbly  to 
suggest,  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  ornamentist  to 
study  Nature,  and  borrow  all  her  beautiful  hints  of 
form,  colour,  and  effect,  and  appropriate  them  by 
his  intellectual  skill  to  his  particular  necessities. 

In  our  next,  and  concluding  paper,  we  shall  offer 
a few  hints  on  the  methods  of  delineating  flowers. 


APPLICATION  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY 
TO  WOOD-ENGllAVING. 


Numerous  experiments  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  made  to  produce  photographic  pictures  upon 
box-wood  blocks,  of  such  a character  that  the  wood- 
engraver  would  be  enabled  to  work  upon  them. 
Hitherto  success  has  not  attended  these  efforts  ; but 
from  some  examples  which  we  have  lately  seen,  there 
is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  the  desired  end  will 
shortly  be  accomplished. 

It  should  be  understood  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  producing  very  perfect  photo- 
graphic pictures  upon  box-wood  blocks.  Even  by 
applying  the  nitrate  or  the  chloride  of  silver  to  the 
surface  of  the  wood,  very  satisfactory  photographs 
could  be  obtained ; but  the  difficulty  in  this  case 
is  that  the  silver  salt  gives  a brittleness  to  the 
wood,  and  it  is  liable  to  “chip  off”  under  the  tool; 
hence  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  fine  lines. 

By  coating  the  wood  with  albumen  this  has  been 
avoided,  but  the  wood-engraver  complains  of  the 
presence  of  the  film  of  albumen  preventing  him  from 
working  with  his  usual  facility.  This  objection  is, 
however,  almost  entirely  overcome  by  the  use  of 
collodion,  the  attenuated  film  offering  scarcely  any 
obstruction  to  the  engraver’s  tool.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  to  adopt  one  of  the  so-called  dry  col- 
lodion processes,  and  to  obtain  from  a good  negative 
on  glass  a positive  copy  on  the  block.  It  is  important 
that  the  processes  should  be  simplified  as  much  as 
possible,  to  avoid  all  risk  of  injuring  the  wood.  It 
is  well  to  coat  every  part  of  the  wood,  except  the  face, 
with  a thin  layer  of  a transparent  varnish,  so  that 
the  iodized  collodion  may  be  applied,  aud  the  face 
dipped  into  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  without 
the  risk  of  having  any  absorption.  Again,  in  the 
slight  fixing  process  which  is  necessary,  no  very 
high  degree  of  permanence  being  required,  this  var- 
nish also  protects  the  wood.  By  employing  a some- 
what sluggish  collodion  process,  very  charming 
pictures  may  be  easily  obtained  and  rendered  suffi- 
ciently permanent. 

Now  arises  the  wood-engraver’s  difficulties.  He 
has  been  trained  to  cut  along  certain  well-defined 
lines,  and  he  does  not  understand  working  upon  a 
drawing  in  which  there  are  none  of  those  lines.  It 
is,  however,  merely  a question  of  education  ; the 
conventional  system  must  be  abandoned;  and  the 
engraver  must  be  taught  to  use  some  judgment  in 
the  execution  of  his  work.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  practised  draughtsmen  should  be  employed  to 
indicate,  by-lines  on  the  photograph,  where  the  wood 
should  be  cut.  This  would  be  still  preserving  the 
same  mechanical  system  which  at  present  exists. 
Something  beyond  this  is  required,  and  a class  of 
engravers  must  be  educated  to  work  directly  from 
the  photograph,  without  any  adventitious  aid.  We 
have  before  us  a representation  of  an  amphora,  pho- 
tographed on  wood,  and  engraved  by  Air.  G.  R.  De 
Wilde,  of  Clerkenwell,  which  is,  in  itself,  an  admi- 
rable example  of  what  may  be  done.  This  woodcut 
shows  that  no  real  difficulty  exists  in  the  production 
of  photographic  pictures  upon  box-wood  blocks, 
which  may  be  cut,  aud  from  which  very  beautiful 
impressions  may  be  obtained. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  application  are  mani- 
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fold.  The  truthfulness,  in  the  first  plaee,  is  one  of 
its  greatest  recommendations  ; and  for  objects  which 
have  any  relation  to  science,  this  is  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration.  The  rapidity  of  production 
is  another  advantage,  since  it  would  enable  authors 
and  publishers  to  be  far  more  liberal  in  their  illustra- 
tions than  they  can  afford  to  be  at  present. 

At  this  time  we  have  wood-engraving  advanced  to 
a high  degree  of  excellence,  and  we  very  justly 
admire  the  results ; but  if  we  could  at  once  transfer 
to  the  wood  the  copy  of  a negative  on  glass,  which 
represented  some  scene  of  sacred  or  historic  interest, 
how  much  more  satisfactory  would  it  be  to  all.  We 
know  that  the  wood-engraver  is  supplied  with  photo- 
graphs of  machinery  and  other  objects,  which  he  copies 
with  great  labour,  by  thepeucil.onthewood.  Thesame 
photograph  on  the  wood  should  be  at  once  available; 
and  instead  of  the  pencil,  the  wood-cutter  should  be 
instructed  to  use  the  graver.  The  perfection  of  such 
reproductions,  as  it  regards  the  relative  dimensions, 
distances,  &c.,  and  the  correctness  of  all  the  details, 
would  be  unfailing  recommendations.  We  learn 
that  the  wood-engravers  of  Germany  are  now  avail- 
ing themselves  of  photography  to  a considerable 
extent ; and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  long  before 
we  have  to  refer  to  English  examples  of  this  most 
useful  application  of  a very  beautiful  art. 

Robert  Hunt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Art-Journal.” 
THE  LAW  OF  PICTURE  COPYRIGHT. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  is  usually  very  clear  and  correct 
in  what  he  utters  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  greatly  annoyed  to 
find  that  he  has  had  a garbled  brief  put  into  his 
hands  by  his  clients — the  artists  whose  cause  he  has 
taken  up.  He  has  thereby  fallen  into  serious  errors 
in  his  speech  on  presenting  the  Petition  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a reconsideration  of  the  Law  of 
Artistic,  Copyright. 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  artists  are  subject 
to  fraud  from  the  “ spurious”  and  “ unskilful  imita- 
tions” of  their  pictures,  from  the  fact  of  their  not 
being  able  to  reserve  the  copyright  of  them,  he 
gives  two  instances  that  have  occurred  within  the 
last  few  years.  One  in  which  an  estimable  lady 
paid  six  hundred  guineas  for  a picture  by  a modern 
painter,  and  afterwards  found,  to  her  surprise,  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  Manchester  Exhibition ; and  also 
an  instance  in  which  a noble  lord  (Lansdowne) 
bought  a picture  called  “ Second  Class,”  or  the 
Departure,  and  having  lent  it  to  be  engraved,  found 
that  it  was  copied  during  that  process,  and  the  copy 
sold  at  public  auction.  Unfortunately  for  his  lord- 
ship’s argument,  these  copies  were  not  “spurious” 
and  “unskilful,”  but  were  painted  by  the  artists  of 
the  original  pictures,  and  launched  on  the  world 
bv  themselves,  so  that  the  only  two  instances  quoted 
by  the  learned  lord  tells  directly  against  his  pro- 
teges. 

It  has  become  a very  great  grievance  to  pur- 
chasers of  the  works  of  modern  Art,  that  no  sooner 
has  an  artist  received  the  money  for,  and  parted 
with,  his  picture,  than  he  at  once  proceeds  to  make 
one  or  more  copies,  according  to  the  popularity  of 
the  subject,  without  consulting  the  feelings  or  asking 
permission  of  the  original  purchaser.  I know  that 
the  lady  mentioned  by  his  lordship  has  another  pic- 
ture in  her  possession  for  which  she  paid  a large 
sum,  and  of  which  there  are  very  little  less  than  a 
dozen  copies  in  existence,  all  painted  by  the  artist 
who  painted  the  first ; and  this  done  not  only  with- 
out the  lady’s  sanction,  but  very  much  to  her  an- 
noyance. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  purchasers  of  pic- 
tures that  require  a copyright  for  their  protection, 
and  not  the  painters. 

I will  not  now  take  up  your  valuable  space,  or  the 
time  of  your  readers,  by  going  into  the  question  of 
the  painter’s  claim  to  a copyright  of  his  works ; 
if  I did,  I could  show  that  the  argument  is  not  on 
the  side  of  the  painters  ; but  I will  only  say  that  I 
fully  believe  the  copyright  of  a picture  belongs,  in 
all  fairness,  to  the  purchaser  of  it.  The  painter, 
unlike  the  author  or  composer,  is  paid  for  his  labour 
and  invention  by  the  sale  of  his  picture ; the  two 
latter  receive  nothing  for  their  manuscript  as  a 
mere  parcel  of  writing,  but  for  its  value  as  a copy- 
right ; aud  when  a person  buys  a manuscript  he  is 
at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  it,  and  make 
money,  if  he  so  please,  by  the  multiplication  of 
its  copies.  If  the  author  or  composer  did  not  have  a 


copyright  in  his  work  he  would  get  nothing  for  his 
labour. 

I cannot  see  why  the  purchaser  of  a picture  should 
not  have  the  same  liberty  as  the  purchaser  of  a 
manuscript — the  painter  having  received  the  price 
of  his  labour  in  the  sum  he  has  received  for  the 
picture. 

It  certainly  is  a preposterous  thing  that  a collector 
of  paintings,  after  having  given  a large  price  for  a 
picture,  shall  be  annoyed  by  finding  two  or  three 
of  his  personal  friends  with  copies  of  it  on  their 
walls,  or  by  seeing  them  exposed  for  sale  iu  the 
shop-windows  or  at  public  auctions — some  of  them 
quite  as  good,  and  some  better,  than  his  own ; in 
fact,  making  it  quite  impossible  to  6ay  which  is  the 
original,  all  of  them  being  painted  by  the  same 
artist. 

I have  been  in  daily  intercourse  with  painters  and 
lovers  of  Art  for  many  years,  and  1 am  prepared  to 
say  that  his  lordship’s  statement — “that  the  extent 
of  the  frauds  by  spurious  and  unskilful  copies  is 
surprising”— is  without  foundation,  and  that  the 
number  of  “spurious”  copies  of  modern  pictures  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  copies,  or  replicas,  or 
easel  pictures,  as  they  are  termed,  which  are  painted 
by  living  artists. 

I do  not  advocate  that  the  possessor  of  a picture 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  have  a copy  made  of  it  in 
imitation  of  the  original  by  an  inferior  or  by  any 
other  artist,  and  place  the  original  artist’s  name  to 
it;  that  would  be  a rank  forgery,  and  should  be 
punished  as  such ; but  he  certainly  should  be  able 
to  control  the  original  painter  in  the  production  of 
his  replicas. 

I trust  that  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  come  to  any  resolution,  or  commit  themselves 
to  a report,  in  this  business,  they  will  make  all 
due  and  necessary  inquiries,  and  examine  parties 
interested  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Apologizing  for  trespassing  to  so  great  a length  on 
your  patience, 

An  Amateur. 

London , October  10/7*. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.  JOHN  DWYER. 

Mr.  John  Dwyer,  the  architect,  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  in  the  competition  last  year  for 
the  Government  Offices,  died,  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  at  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  in  Dover,  at  the 
premature  age  of  thirty-nine, — and  under  circum- 
stances much  to  be  lamented,  as  cutting  off  unex- 
pectedly a career  of  great  promise.  On  crossing 
the  chaunel  to  Dover,  after  a short  tour  abroad,  he 
suffered  severely  from  sea-sickness ; and  after  land- 
ing, he  was  seized  with  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  which  carried  him  off  within  an  hour  after  he 
had  left  the  fatal  vessel. 


MR.  H.  0.  CURETGN. 

A few  words  must  record  the  death  of  this  emi- 
nent numismatist,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  On  his  subject,  which  involves  a large  amount 
of  knowledge  and  accomplishment,  Mr.  Cureton 
was  one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  his  time.  His 
judgments  in  disputed  questions  relating  to  coins 
were  considered  to  carry  with  them  such  finality  as 
belongs  to  the  matter.  With  him,  as  with  others 
of  his  class,  a form  of  research  which  to  readers  in 
general  seems  somewhat  of  the  driest  took  the  cha- 
racters of  a passion.  It  is,  indeed,  not  a little 
remarkable,  in  how  many  cases  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  student  bears  a direct  proportion  to  the  coldness 
of  the  study.  There  are  few  philosophers,  for 
instance,  who  throw  more  passion  into  their  squab- 
bles than  the  archaeologists, — and  a more  peppery 
set  of  gentlemen  in  view  of  the  present  are  no- 
where to  be  met  with  than  they  whose  miuds  one 
might  expect  to  find  subdued  and  solemnized  by 
their  habit  of  consorting  with  the  past.  Our 
readers  will,  we  dare  say,  remember  more  than  one 
case  in  which  a vast  redundancy  of  life  has  been 
thrown  into  discussions  that  concerned  the  dead. 
Mr.  Cureton’s  love  of  his  theme  took  the  more 
agreeable,  and  no  less  persuasive,  shape  of  courtesy ; 
and  with  him,  that  which  was  studiously  acquired 
was  frankly  communicated.  For  some  years,  Mr. 
Cureton  was  connected  with  the  numismatic  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum.  His  very  considerable 
fortune  is  left,  we  believe,  for  want  of  immediate 
heirs,  to  charitable  uses. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

CROSSING  THE  FORD. 

N.  Berghem,  Painter.  J.  Cousen,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  1 ft.  1 in.  by  1 ft.  4 in. 
Nicholas  Bergitem,  or  Berchem,  is  ranked  among 
the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  old  Dutch  school ; 
he  was  born  at  Haarlem,  in  1624,  from  which  place 
his  real  name,  Van  Haarlem,  was  derived;  that  by 
which  he  is  now  known  having  been  giveu  to  him 
on  an  occasion  that  will  be  referred  to  presently. 
He  received  his  earliest  instruction  in  Art  from  his 
father,  Peter  Van  Haarlem,  a painter  of  “ still-life” 
of  no  remarkable  talent ; afterwards  he  became  the 
pupil  successively  of  Van  Goven,  Moyaert,  JanWils, 
and  Weeninx.  It  was  while  in  the  school  of  Van 
Goyen  that,  on  the  authority  of  Karel  de  Moor,  a 
Dutch  artist  and  writer,  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Berchem.  The  story  is,  that  the  boy,  being  pur- 
sued by  his  father,  who  wished  to  chastise  him  for 
some  juvenile  delinquency,  ran  off  to  the  house  of 
his  preceptor : Van  Goyen  witnessing  the  chase,  and 
desirous  cf  shielding  his  pupil  from  the  anger  of  the 
parent,  called  out  to  his  other  scholars, — “ Berg 
hem,"  which  in  the  Dutch  language  means,  “hide 
him.”  Other  writers,  however,  affirm  that  the 
family  name  was  in  reality  Berchem,  and  that  the 
father  was  called  Van  Haarlem,  from  being  born  in 
the  town  of  Haarlem  : these  biographers  regard  De 
Moor’s  story  as  a fable. 

For  some  time  after  Berghem  had  quitted  the 
studio  of  Weeninx,  he  painted  sea-ports  and  ship- 
ping ; his  pictures  of  this  class  bear  a close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  his  master ; but  subsequently  he 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  landscapes,  in 
which  figures  and  cattle  occupy  very  prominent 
positions,  but  not,  perhaps,  to  such  a degree  as  in 
the  works  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  Paul  Potter 
and  Cuvp.  While  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation 
he  received  a commission  from  the  Burgomaster  of 
Dort,  Vanderhulk,  to  paint  a picture  in  competition 
with  his  contemporary,  Jan  Both.  The  price  stipu- 
lated for  each  picture  was  800  guilders,  and  a con- 
siderable additional  sum  was  promised  to  him  who 
should  produce  the  best  work.  Berghem  painted  a 
magnificent  range  of  mountain  scenery,  with  nume- 
rous figures  and  groups  of  cattle.  Both  selected  a 
passage  of  ideal  Italian  landscape,  which  he  treated 
with  the  most  appropriate  feeling.  The  pictures 
were  finished  and  placed  side  by  side,  the  better  to 
compare  them.  The  burgomaster  having  carefully 
examined  them — those  old  Dutch  citizens  knew 
something  about  pictures,  and  could  estimate  their 
merits — declared  that  he  found  both  so  excellent  that 
he  was  unable  to  decide  between  them.  He  then 
generously  presented  each  of  the  painters  with  the 
sum  he  had  promised  as  a premium  for  the  superior 
performance. 

Berghem’s  reputation  among  his  countrymen  was 
so  high,  and  the  demands  for  his  pictures  so  great 
that,  notwithstanding  his  industry — and  he  was 
most  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  usually  painting, 
during  the  summer  months,  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
— he  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his 
patrons ; and  though  it  is  stated  that  he  painted 
with  great  rapidity,  there  are  no  signs  of  haste  in 
his  works,  nor  is  there  any  want  of  careful  finish. 

Few  of  the  old  landscape-painters  show  greater 
variety  of  subject-matter  in  their  works  than  this 
artist ; this  is  scarcely  to  he  wondered  at,  if  we  con- 
sider who  and  what  were  his  instructors.  Iu  the 
studio  of  his  father  he  learned  how  to  paint  fish, 
fruit,  dead  birds,  &c.;  Van  Goyen  taught  him  marine- 
painting ; Moyaert,  and  Wils — whose  daughter  he 
married — instructed  him  in  landscape-painting ; and 
the  example  of  his  uncle  Weeninx  gave  him  a taste 
for  representing  sea-port  towns. 

His  picture  of  “ Crossing  the  Ford”  is  one  of 
eight  in  the  collection  at  Buckingham  Palace : it  is  a 
small  work,  but  has  always  been  considered  as  a 
beautiful  example  of  this  artist,  true  to  nature,  and, 
simple  as  the  composition  is,  of  much  elegance.  Like 
some  of  Berghem’s  pictures,  it  is  of  a low  tone  of 
colour  throughout,  so  low  indeed  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  bright  blue  skirt  of  the  woman’s  dress,  it 
would  be  positively  flat:  this  slight  object,  however, 
aided  by  the  white  cow,  serves  to  enliven  the  whole 
aud  give  it  brilliancy. 

The  painting  is  on  copper,  and  is  dated  1 650. 
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DUSSELDOEE : 

TIIE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Exhibition  of  Modern  Art  in  this  Art-city 
conveys  but  a poor  idea  of  its  artist  strength  ; and 
those  to  whom  its  fame  is  familiar  will  be  grievously 
disappointed  if  their  impression  of  its  capabilities  is 
obtained  only  by  the  information  acquired  during  a 
visit  to  the  Academy.  The  collection  consists  of  no 
more  than  23S  pictures,  in  which  the  leading  masters 
of  DUsseldorf  are  not  represented : but  the  exhibi- 
tion is  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  assemblage  of 
works  out  of  which  the  Art-Union  ( Kunstverein ) is 
to  select  its  prizes.  The  revenue  of  the  society  is 
considerable — amounting  annually  to  between  £2000 
and  £3000 : it  does  not,  however,  purchase  produc- 
tions of  price;  the  object  being  rather  to  encourage, 
by  judiciously  timed  patronage,  such  painters  as  give 
promise,  and  are  not  yet  in  a condition  to  dictate 
terms.  Many  are  they  who  have  thus  found  their 
early  stepping-stones  to  fame  and  fortune  : the  Art- 
Union  of  Diisseldorf  has  thus  been  the  safest  and 
best  of  patrons,  aud,  under  its  fosterage,  genius  has 
often  made  its  way  to  glory.  This  is  labouring  for, 
aud  achieving,  a better  and  higher  purpose  than 
helping  those  who  require  no  help — 


If  our  Art-Union  of  London  would  learn  a lesson 
out  of  the  book  studied  at  Diisseldorf,  its  retro- 
spect would  be  happier  and  more  honourable  than, 
under  existing  regulations,  it  ever  can  be. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  is  but  a lame  affair:  we 
have  accounted  for  its  poverty ; yet  there  are  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  several  very  admirable  works, 
in  landscape  more  especially — a branch  of  Art  in 
which  Germany  is  making  rapid  advances ; and  not 
in  this  way  only,  for,  although  the  ocean  is  usually 
to  the  Germans  a myth,  they  produce  pictures  of 
storms,  and  sea-cliffs,  and  ships,  aud  boats,  that  may 
make  Staufield  and  Cooke  “ look  to  their  laurels.” 
In  a collection  to  which  we  shall  refer  presently 
there  are  paintings  of  this  class  by  the  elder  Achcn- 
bach,  that  arc  fully  equal  to  the  best  productions  of 
the  sea-girt  isle;  yet  Achenbach  is  a dweller  in 
Diisseldorf,  far  away  from  a sea-side,  which  he  can 
know  only  as  a stranger.  His  younger  brother, 
Oswald  Achenbach,  has  another,  walk : his  forest 
scenes,  sheltering  ancient  buildings,  with  character- 
istic figures,  are  of  high  excellence.  There  are 
examples  of  this  painter  in  the  collection  of  Her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  which  it  will  be  our 
privilege,  ere  long,  to  make  known  to  the  English 
public.  In  the  exhibition  under  notice  he  exhibits 
one  beautiful  work.  Other  contributors  of  excellent 
landscape  arc  Adloff,Bergslien,Gude,Flamm,Kupers, 
Maurer,  llodde,  Bodom,  and  Scheins.  Their  works 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  carefully  studied  and 
minutely  finished ; yet  in  no  degree  tainted  by 
“ Pre- Raffaellitism ,”  which  the  artists  of  Diisseldorf 
entirely  ignore.  Mr.  Ituskin  would  not  find  in  this 
Art-city  a solitary  tree  or  a single  leaf  under  which 
to  shelter  an  idea : we  can  imagine  him  wandering 
among  its  multitude  of  ateliers,  “ a discontented 
and  repining  spirit,”  shaking  the  dust  from  off  his 
feet  as  he  departed,  and  leaving  his  ban  with  the 
six  hundred  artists— -its  inhabitants.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration  thus  to  number  them  ; there  arc  actually 
six  hundred  artists  iu  this  comparatively  small 
c^y — artists  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, engravers,  modellers,  &c.  &e.,  all  of  whom 
live,  or  strive  to  live,  by  the  profession  they  have 
adopted. 

Those  who  would  form  a reasonable  idea  of  the 
Art-wealth  of  Diisseldorf  must,  however,  visit  the 
Gallery  of  Herr  Schulte,  the  successor  of  Herr 
Bnddeus — his  successor,  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  the 
trading  establishment  is  concerned;  for  HerrBuddeus 
—to  whom,  as  a publisher.  Art  iu  Germany  owes  so 
large  a debt — still  continues  to  issue  engravings,  and 
has  recently  produced  two  or  three  works  that  will 
obtain  honour  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe : to 
these  we  shall  refer  hereafter.  The  gallery  of  Herr 
Schulte  is  a trade  concern ; here  arc  pictures  pur- 
chased by  him,  and  others  confided  to  him  for  sale 
by  the  painters.  As  will,  therefore,  be  supposed,  a 
very  correct  idea  may  be  here  formed  of  the  Art- 
power  of  the  famous  school  of  Diisseldorf.  The 
collection  consists  of  about  150  works,  all  good;  it 


is  neither  his  will  nor  his  interest  to  exhibit  aught 
that  is  without  merit : while,  necessarily,  to  attract 
visitors,  and  thus  make  his  scheme  profitable,  it  is 
essential  that  he  show  examples  of  many  of  the 
leading  masters.  It  is  a permanent  exhibition ; but 
there  is  no  catalogue,  inasmuch  as  additions  and 
subtractions  are  frequent.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
occupy  our  space  with  details  which  in  a week  may 
be  of  no  value ; but  assuredly  visitors  to  the  Rhine, 
or  to  any  part  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  may  profitably 
spend  a day  in  this  beautiful  and  tranquil  city,  to 
form  acquaintance  with  the  Art  and  artists  who 
have  made  it  renowned  throughout  the  world. 

One  of  the  great  props  of  the  School  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  Lessing — who  is  equally  famous  as  a landscape 
and  an  historical  painter — has  removed  from  that  city, 
and  now  resides  at  Darmstadt,  having  been  seduced 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  creator  of  his  renown,  by 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  a prince  in  all  respects 
estimable,  and  who  has  recently  laboured  to  render 
his  capital  famous  aud  attractive  by  means  of  Art. 

It  will  be  our  pleasant  task  to  notice  some  of  the 
more  recent  publications  of  IIerr  Schulgen,  whose 
exquisite  volume  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  Art- 
engravings  from  the  drawings  of  Overbeck,  illus- 
trating the  evangelists,  has  recently  received  recog- 
nition from  the  King  of  Prussia,  not  only  by  liberal 
assistance  and  patronage  of  the  work,  but  by  a per- 
sonal compliment  to  the  publisher.  Such  incidents 
ought  to  be  recorded ; they  are  honourable  to  the 
giver  and  to  the  receiver ; they  act  as  salutary 
stimulants  to  patriotic  services  ; they  reward,  while 
they  encourage,  desert.  The  work  to  which  we  refer 
is  a costly  work  ; and  perhaps  without  the  aid  of  the 
government,  it  might  have  been  a commercial  failure: 
thus  supported,  however,  it  has  no  doubt  been,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  a success.  The  “Album  dcs  ISvangiles,” 
engraved  from  the  desigus  of  Overbeck,  is  far  too 
little  known  in  England.  We  have  noticed  it  more 
than  once  in  the  Art- Journal ; but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  couvey  to  the  reader  a just  idea  of  the  beauty, 
merit,  and  value  of  a series  of  fifty  engravings,  every 
one  of  which  is  an  exquisite  example  of  Art,  and  all 
of  which  are  worthy  illustrations  of  “ the  Book  of 
books.” 


seventeenth  century.  The  right  hand  is  extended, 
holding  the  charter  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the 
left  hangs  down,  holding  the  ermine  which  falls 
from  the  shoulders.  The  statue  is  of  zinc,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Griefs wald  monument,  is 
the  first  zinc  portrait-statue  that  has  been  executed. 
Oranienburg  is  a little  town  situated  about  four 
miles  from  Berlin,  and  it  owes  its  name  to  this 
princess,  to  whom  the  castle,  with  its  grounds,  were 
presented  by  her  husband,  and  from  her  received  its 
name,  Oranienburg,  in  memory  of  the.  family  of 
Orange,  of  which  she  was  a member. 

Hamburgh. — The  statistics  of  the  Art-Union  of 
the  last  year  show  an  increase  of  twenty-three 
in  the  list  of  members,  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers of  the  foregoing  year  having  been  nine 
hundred.  The  exhibition  has  been  made  perma- 
nent ; and  it  contains  examples  of  perhaps  a greater 
variety  of  schools  than  has  ever  before  been  repre- 
sented in  any  similar  institution. 

Stuttgart.— The  portrait  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  Eberhard  with  the  Beard,  has  excited 
the  greatest  interest  and  admiration  among  the 
artists  and  antiquaries  of  this  place,  because  it  was 
not  believed  that  any  genuine  portrait  of  this  cele- 
brated character  was  in  existence ; though  there  are 
three  pictures  supposed  to  represent  him,  but  they 
are  altogether  unauthenticated.  In  this  portrait  he 
wears  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which 
he  received  in  1491  from  the  hands  of  King  Maxi- 
milian, and  at  this  time,  in  his  forty-seventh  year, 
it  is  supposed  that  this  portrait  was  painted.  The 
artist  was  Schiile,  or  Schiilein,  a Swabian,  and  a 
citizen  of  Ulm,  who  was  often  entertained  at  the 
court  of  the  Duke  at  Tubingen.  As  a young  man 
the  hair  of  Eberhard  was  fair,  but  it  is  in  this  pic- 
ture blanched,  not  so  much  by  time  as  by  an  active 
life  and  much  suffering.— It  is  remarkable  that  the 
portrait  of  his  wife,  the  Duchess  Barbara  Gonzaga, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  was  found  in 
England.  This  portrait  is  now  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  Stuttgart,  and,  with  that  recently  re- 
covered, is  known  to  have  been  the  property  of  the 
house  of  Wurtemburg;  but  both  pictures  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sold  with  quantities  of  old  furni- 
ture which  were  disposed  of  between  the  years  1800 
and  1822. 


ART  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES.  ' TAOTTON.-The  School  of  Art  in  this  town, 


Tarts. — As  usual,  the  fete  of  the  Emperor  has 
been  the  occasion  of  distributing  to  the  various  pro- 
vincial museums  the  paintings  accumulated  by  go- 
vernment purchases  during  the  year.  About  thirty 
pictures  have  thus  been  disposed  of. — M.  Landelle 
has  received  a commission  from  Government  to 
decorate  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Sulpice,  Paris. — M.  A.  Tvon,  the  painter  of  the 
large  picture,  “ The  Capture  of  the  Malakoff,”  has 
just  finished  a companion  to  it,  representing  a pre- 
liminary assault,  the  title  of  which  is  “ Courtine  de 
Malakoff.” — Madame  de  Montazan  has  left  her  gal- 
lery of  paintings  to  the  Museum  of  Caen. — The 
council-general  of  Vaucluse  has  memorialised  the 
Government  to  restore  the  Palace  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon. — The  prize  for  painting  this  year  (Coneour 
prix  do  Rome)  has  been  gained  by  M.  J.  J.  Henncr ; 
the  second  prize  by  M.  B.  Ulmann.  The  compe- 
tition brought  out  several  good  works.  The  subject 
treated  was11  Adam  and  Eve  finding  the  Dead  Body 
of  Abel,” — M.  Galimard  has  just  finished  a “Visi- 
tation” for  the  Chapel  of  the  Tuileries. — M.  Bou- 
terwek,  a Prussian,  has  painted,  by  order,  for  his 
native  country,  “ Christ  rising  from  his  Tomb,” 
and  “ Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives.”— M.  Bou- 
langer, architect,  has  been  commissioned  to  erect  at 
Athens  an  edifice  for  the  corps  legislatif,  a theatre, 
and  other  buildings.— The  paintings  aud  drawings 
from  the  French  students  of  Rome  have  been  ex- 
hibited; they  consist  of  the  usual  copies  from 
frescoes  and  studies  from"  nature.— A statue  is  to  be 
erected  to  Eugene  Sue.— M.  Leval,  the  sculptor  who 
designed  the  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  I.  at 
Cherbourg,  has  received  a commission  from  the 
Government  to  execute  another,  to  be  erected  at 
Longwood,  St.  Helena,  where  the  emperor  died. 

Berlin. — Professor  Fischer  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  monument  to  be  erected 
in  this  city  in  honour  of  Mendelsohn.  The  funds 
for  the  work  are  supplied  by  public  subscription. — 
Wolff’s  statue  of  the  Eleotress  Henrietta  Louisa,  wife 
of  the  great  Elector,  is  now  in  its  place  at  Oranien- 
burg. It  stands  on  a pedestal  of  sandstone  nine  feet 
high,  the  figure  beiug  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
habited  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  middle  of  the 


i . T . two  jears,  seems 

already  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
institutions  in  the  kingdom,  when  the  6ize  of  the 
town  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  taken 
into  consideration.  At  the  meeting  held,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  past  month,  for  distributing 
lir  ant^  Pr*zes  *°  successful  competitors, 

. r‘  j ‘ m,'  ^kot,  who  presided  on  the  occasion, 
stated— The  class  for  artizans  had  increased  during 
the  year  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-three  students, 
and  the  entire  number  of  pupils  receiving  iustruc- 
tion  hud  advanced  in  the  same  period  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  to  nearly  four  hundred.  In 
lb57  the  local  medals  awarded  were  ten ; in  the 
present  year,  twenty-five.  Last  year  the  pupils 
had  not  made  progress  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
compete  for  national  medallions ; this  year  they  had 
carried  oil  three  of  these  prizes,  gained  iu  competition 
with  all  the  schools  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
while  of  other  similar  institutions  in  the  west  of 
England,  Plymouth  and  Bristol  had  each  gained 
none,  and  Bath  and  Exeter  only  one  each.  The 
total  number  of  prizes  awarded  this  year  in  the 
launton  school  was  ninety-three,  being  an  increase 
of  forty  over  the  preceding  year.  This  institution 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Williamson,  to 
whose  excellent  management  and  judicious  instruc- 
tion 60  much  of  its  success  and  efficiency  is  due. 

Brighton.— The  fourth  exhibition  of  “The 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Society  of  Arts”  is  again 
open;  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  now 
permanently  established.  The  number  of  contri- 
butions is  two  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  among 
the  names  of  the  contributors  we  find  those  of  Sir 
Watson  Gordon,  R.A.,  E.  U.  Baily,  R.A.,  W.  Salter, 
M.A.F.,  G.  Patten,  A.R.A.,  J.  Saut,  W.  S.  P.  Hen- 
derson, H.  Johnson,  F.  Y.  Hurlstone,  S.  A.  Hart, 
R.A.,  A.  Cooper,  R.A.,  G.  Cole,  L.  J.  Wood,  W. 
Goodall,  M.  Claxton,  John  Barnett,  V.  Bartholo- 
mew, Kenny  Meadows,  Aaron  Penley,  Matthew 
Noble,  E.  C.  Williams,  J.  Bustock,  R.  H.  Nibbs, 
A.  Munro,  T.  Woolner,  &c.  The  curator  of  the 
exhibition  is  Mr.  Cordwel],  who  has  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  the  continuity  of  which  seems  now 
beyond  a question. 
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Terrace,  Westbourne  Grove  "West.  We  have  thus  obtained  the 


scope  of  his  varied  abilities,  resulting  from  a long  experience  obtained  in  some  of  the  best 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

AS  SUGGESTIONS  TO  MANUFACTURERS,  ETC. 


co-operation  of  a German,  resident  in  London,  and  believe  he  may  be  found  a valuable 
auxiliary  to  many  classes  of  Art-manufacturers ; probably,  he  might  work  out  very  advan- 


Tme  original  designs  which  occupy  this  page,  and  the  page  that 
follows,  are  from  drawings  by  Herr  Schultze,  of  9,  Lambton 


schools  of  the  Continent.  The  designs  we 
publish  speak  for  themselves : we  may  direct 


— subjects  we  suggested  to  him : in  designs  for  cast- 
iron  bedsteads  our  manufacturers  are  very  deficient. 
These  are,  as  will  be  observed,  simple  rather  thau 
elaborate,  and  by  no  means  costly  to  produce. 
This  article  is  daily  growing  more  and  more  iuto 
use : it  has  been  of  late  greatly  improved  in  con- 
struction, and  an  advance  in  ornamentation  is  much 


attention,  however,  to  the  excellent  mirror 
frame,  and  the  designs  lor  cast-iion  bedsteads 


that  our  readers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  been  dis- 
appointed to  find,  in  the  series  we  have  from  time 
to  time  published,  so  few  Designs  that  exhibit 
originality  — so  few  that  make  manifest  the  ad- 
vancement we  believe  we  are  making  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  Industrial  Arts.  "We  confess  the 
assistance  we  have  obtained  in  this  respect  has  not 


so  that  parties  desiring  their  aid  might  know  where 
to  obtain  it,  and  that  consequently  collateral  ad- 
vantages might  be  very  beneficial  to  such  designers 
as  were  practically  able  to  aid  the  views  of  those  who 
manufacture. 

Our  first  step  was  to  advertise  our  plan — our  next 
to  address  a circular  to  every  School  of  Art  through- 
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has  been  no  response  of  value ; scarcely  one  indeed 
from  a pupil  who  either  has  been  educated,  or  is 
receiving  education,  in  any  of  the  schools.  We  may 
not,  therefore,  congratulate  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  evidence  of  progress  they  are  enabled  to 
adduce,  now  that  time  has  been  given  to  mature  the 
tree  and  produce  the  fruit ; nor  the  public  on  the 
recompence  they  receive  for  a large  outlay  of  money 
— extending  over  about  twenty  years,  and  annually 
increasing  in  amount. 

It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  in  the  several 
leading  manufactures  of  England,  there  are  artist- 
designers  at  work,  who  have  been  educated  either  at 
the  School  in  London,  or  at  the  Provincial  Schools, 
or  both,  and  who  consequently  were  debarred  from 
offering  to  us  designs  such  as  were  required  and 
sought  for  in  the  establishments  at  which  they  were 
employed.  We  have  indeed  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  fact ; for  undoubtedly  in  the  late  exhibi- 
tion at  South  Kensington  (very  limited  in  quantity 
as  it  certainly  was)  there  were  abundant  proofs  of 
progress,  such  progress  being  derived  more  or  less 
from  the  operations  of  the  Department. 

We  shall  perhaps  in  future  occupy  a portion  of 
our  space  by  Reports  from  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  the  staple  Art-produce  of  England,  visiting  for 
that  purpose  the  principal  manufactories  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  towns — those  of  Porcelain, 
Glass,  Bronze,  Iron,  Paper-hangings,  &c. ; and  in- 
cluding those  which  fabricate  silk,  woollen,  and 
cotton  goods.  We  shall  hope,  therefore,  again  to 
aid  the  plans  of  all  such  producers  as  are  striving  to 
associate  their  productions  with  true  Art,  and  thus  to 
educate  the  public  in  a right  knowledge  and  just 
appreciationof the  goodandthebeautiful.  Somefifteen 
years  have  passed  since  we  sought  in  this  Journal 
to  ally  Art,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  with  the  issues 
of  the  factory ; it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  thus 
became  instrumental  in  promoting  an  earnest  desire 
for  improvement  in  very  many  manufactories  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  that  in  other  ways  beneficial 
results  followed  our  labours.  Although,  on  many 
occasions  since  that  time,  wc  have  continued  such 
reports,  we  have  done  so  but  partially.  The  changes 
that  have  taken  place  are  many  and  great ; and  it 
will  not  be  without  interest  to  contrast  the  produc- 
tions of  the  period  to  which  we  refer  with  those  that 
now  issue  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  public.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  evidence  will  thus  be 
adduced  to  bring  conviction  that  if  our  progress  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is,  at  all  events,  large  and 
encouraging. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  persons  whose  age  is 
less  than  that  of  this  Journal,  when  a good  produc- 
tion by  a manufacturer  of  England  was  a rare  event 
— the  result  of  chance  rather  than  thought ; and 
when  graceful  designs  in  any  of  the  objects  of  daily 
use  were  looked  for  only  as  imports  from  the  Conti- 
nent. It  is  far  otherwise  now : we  are  enabled  to 
supply  many  European  countries  with  articles  which, 
while  t hey  maintain  their  supremacy  of  material  and 
manufacture,  are  accepted  also  as  good  in  form,  in 
decoration,  and  in  manipulation.  Those  who  travel 
through  continental  cities  are  often  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  in  shop  windows  objects  that  cannot 
fail  to  gratify,  and  to  learn,  perhaps  for  the  first 
tune,  that  they  are  the  produce  of  English  manu-  . 
faclurers;  and  that,  if  there  purchased,  they  will 
cost  about  double  the  sums  for  which  they  may  be 
obtained  in  England. 

There  is,  we  repeat,  much  cause  for  gratification 
at  the  progress  our  British  Art-produccrs  have  made 
within  the  last  ten  years;  it  is  continuing,  and 
it  is  certain  to  increase  more  and  more.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  our  pleasant  task  again  to  make  our  readers 
familiar  with  such  progress.  We  shall  probably 
adopt  no  specific  plan,  but  we  shall  search  out  such 
manufactories — no  matter  of  what  class  or  order 
appertaining  to  Art — as  best  evidence  the  improve- 
ment it  will  be  our  duty  to  report  upon  and  describe. 

It  has  been  announced — though  not,  we  believe, 
formally — that  there  will  be  an  Exhibition  of  Art  and 
Art-industry  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861 . 
We  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  time  will  not  even 
then  have  arrived  when  this  object  can  be  effectually 
accomplished;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  uphold  it 
none  the  less,  and  counsel  manufacturers  to  make 
preparations  to  encounter  a new  trial,  which  may 
be  very  beneficial  to  them,  in  extending  a knovv- 
ledge  and  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done  in 
England  since  the  memorable  year  1851. 
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J.  JI.  W.  TURNER,  R.A. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  E.  II.  BAILY,  R.A. 

It  may  be  affirmed  almost,  we  apprehend,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  not  more  than  one  of 
every  thousand  who  knew  and  admired  the  pictures 
of  this  great  painter  was  acquainted  with  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  his  form  and  features.  Turner’s 
retired  habits,  his  monkish  seclusion  in  that  dismal, 
dirty,  and  cheerless  abode,  in  Queen  Anne  Street — 
how  strange  that  the  glorious  sunshine  and  light  of 
nature  should  have  rested  within  the  dwelling, 
though  only  on  the  canvas  before  which  the  artist 
sat! — his  unwillingness  to  enter  into  society,  and  his 
insuperable  aversion  to  sit  for  a portrait  of  any  sort 
or  kind, — all  these  circumstances  contributed  to  keep 
the  public  in  ignorance  of  the  personality  of  the 
magician  who  conjured  up  such  wonderful  pictures 
of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Like  the  audience  in  a 
theatre,  we  saw  the  scenery  constantly  passing  be- 
fore our  eyes,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  machinery 
by  which  it  was  worked ; nor  were  the  hands  visible 
that  set  it  in  motion.  Our  engraving,  from  Mr. 
Baily’s  statue,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  welcomed ; not 
only  by  our  regular  subscribers,  but  by  all  who 
respect  the  genius  of  the  greatest  landscape-painter 
that  ever  lived : it  will  cause  Turner’s  to  be  to  them 
an  “ old,  familiar  face.” 

None  of  our  sculptors  are  so  well  qualified,  from  per- 
sonal association  and  acquaintance,  for  the  execution 
of  such  a work  as  this,  as  Mr.  Baily.  During  a period 
of  more  than  thirty  years  they  were  fellow-members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  the  sculptor  must 
have  had  very  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  the 
character  of  the  painter’s  personality.  It  is,  we  believe, 
from  such  “memories”  that  Mr.  Baily  modelled  the 
statue.  Our  own  recollection  of  Turner  enables  us  to 
testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  portrait,  and  to  the 
general  fidelity  with  which  the  figure  is  represented. 
This  great  painter,  as  those  who  knew  him  will  re- 
member, paid  little  respect  to  his  personal  appearance; 
the  tie  of  his  neckcloth,  the  fit  of  his  coat,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  nether  garments,  were  matters  to 
him  of  perfect,  indifference.  He  had  a soul  above 
broadcloth  and  muslin,  aud  cared  nothing  for  the 
maxims  aud  example  of  Chesterfield  and  Beau 
Brummell  as  to  what  constitutes  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  a “gentleman.”  Neither  Phidias 
nor  Praxiteles  could  have  sculptured  a “thing  of 
beauty” — a graceful  yet  manly  figure — from  such  a 
model  as  Turner.  But  Mr.  Baily  has  done  what  is 
cf  far  more  value  to  those  who  reverence  the  genius 
of  I he  artist:  he  has  shown  us  the  mind  that  wa3  in 
him  ; the  deep,  earnest,  impassioned  soul  that  held 
high  communings  with  Nature,  reading  her,  study- 
ing her,  loving  her,  presenting  her  in  all  her  beauty 
and  glory,  her  sunshine  and  her  storms.  Those 
broad,  massive  features,  that  expansive  forehead, 
those  shaggy  eyebrows,  which  never  could  veil  the 
bright  intelligent  sparkle  of  his  eyes  ; those  thin  lips 
developing  in  themselves  a “ line  of  beauty,”  com- 
bine to  make  a portrait  that  belongs  only  to  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  intellectual  powers.  Turner’s 
face,  even  to  those  who  know  not  the  artist,  stamped 
him  as  a man  of  mark — a man  not  to  be  passed  by 
unnoticed,  however  carelessly  and  slovenly  he  may 
have  been  habited. 

The  sculptor  has  very  judiciously  rid  himself  of  a 
portion  of  the  incongruous  and  unartistic  forms  of 
costume  by  covering  them  with  the  robe  of  his  profes- 
sorship. ‘Will  Turner’s  Art-mantle  ever  descend  upon 
another  painter?  we  suspect  not.  Such  artists, 
like  the  great  luminous  body  in  the  heavens  that  we 
have  all  so  lately  been  admiring  and  wondering  at, 
only  appear  once  in  the  roll  of  centuries  ; but  they 
are  fixed  stars,  not  passing  meteors,  or  whatever  else 
comets  may  be  ; their  light  does  not  fade  away  after 
a few  successive  changes  of  day  into  night,  and  night 
into  day ; it  slays  with  us  and  our  children’s  chil- 
dren unto  many  generations,  illumining  their  path- 
way through  the  world  of  Art,  as  it  has  done  ours, 
the  glory  of  the  land  over  which  it  shines,  and  a 
guide  to  those  who  would  walk  by  its  enduring  and 
attractive  rays. 

There  are  circumstances  of  many  kinds  which 
contribute  to  give  a more  than  common  interest  to 
the  statue  of  the  great  Painter  which  we  this  day 
present  to  our  readers.  The  pre-eminent  place 
which  his  single  name,  if  there  were  none  to  help 


it,  secures  for  the  English  school  of  landscape- 
painting  among  the  schools  of  the  world, — the  eccen- 
tricities of  a life  and  character  devoted  to  Art, 
with  an  almost  unexampled  unity  of  devotion, — 
the  munificent  bequest  of  the  Art-fruits  of  that  life 
to  the  nation,  which  they  help  to  make  illustrious 
as  well  as  rich,  and  noble  appropriation  of  all  its 
other  fruits  to  objects  connected  with  the  education 
of  the  younger  and  the  solace  of  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  his  profession  who  are  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps as  they  can, — and  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which,  as  regards  some  of  these  objects,  the 
testamentary  intentions  of  the  generous  artist  have 
been  set  aside, — all  these  things  are  constituents  of 
that  strong  feeling  towards  the  illustrious  deceased, 
which  demands  the  satisfaction  of  a personal  record. 
In  the  case  of  Turner,  this  natural  desire  on  the  part 
of  survivors,  and  of  posterity,  for  a perpetuation  of 
the  lineaments  of  genius,  was,  as  we  have  intimated, 
singularly  thwarted  by  his  own  refusal  to  lend  him- 
self to  representation.  The  fact  gives,  we  repeat, 
value  to  the  figure  of  the  painter  which  we  have 
here  engraved.  The  work  was  exhibited  to  the 
public  in  the  Sculpture-room  of  the  Royal  Academy 
during  the  past  season. 

The  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  Turner,  by  Baily,  has 
not  yet  found  its  way  into  marble;  but  it  must 
inevitably,  from  the  circumstances,  take  that  more 
enduring  form, — aud,  as  we  recently  hinted,  a 
scheme  has  been  suggested  for  its  appropriation, 
which  would  secure  it  to  the  nation  under  conditions 
greatly  to  be  desired.  We  have  remarked,  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  statue  of  Wilkie,  standing 
in  the  hall  through  which  the  present  rooms  of  the 
National  Gallery  are  approached,  that  institution 
possesses  no  sculpture  records  of  the  great  artists 
by  whom  its  walls  are  enriched.  Iu  progress  of 
time,  when  the  new  building  about  to  arise  on  the 
site  shall  afford  the  opportunity  for  this  most  appro- 
priate form  of  decoration,  it  may  well  be  hoped  that 
a scries  of  such  marble  illustrations  will  add  its  own 
feature  of  interest  to  the  national  collection.  It  is 
clear  enough,  that  there  can  be  no  memory  to  which 
such  a form  of  honour  can  be  more  justly  due  than 
to  that  of  the  great  master  whose  works,  while  they 
constitute  a priceless  portion  of  the  treasure  which 
the  collection  includes,  contribute  to  it  the  peculiar 
glory,  that  the  portion  in  question  is  of  native 
growth.  Who  should  stand  on  a pedestal  here,  if 
not  he  whose  matchless  body  of  pictures — the  pro- 
duct of  a life,  and  the  title  to  an  immortality — are 
the  double  gift  to  the  nation,  first  of  the  painter’s 
genius  and  then  of  his  munificence?  It  seems  to 
many,  that  the  national  obligation  demands  the  ex- 
pression of  a statue,— and  that  the  Turner  Gallery 
is  incomplete  as  an  institution  without  a likeness  of 
Turner  himself.  The  suggestion,  then,  is,  that 
Baily’s  statue  of  the  great  painter  shall  stand, 
in  marble,  amongst  the  great  painter’s  own  works ; 
and  if  that  suggestion  be  practically  followed  out, 
the  country  would,  in  all  probability,  be  most 
willing  to  take  such  a method  of  at  once  paying  a 
great  debt  and  perpetuating  a great  memory. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  had  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  late  Mr.  Turner,  will  see,  as  wc 
have  already  remarked,  that  not  only  are  the  form 
and  features  of  the  man  rendered  with  great  fidelity, 
but  the  moral  peculiarities  of  the  artist  are  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Baily  with  a very  graphic  power. 
It  is  beside  the  question,  that  neither  the  forms  nor 
the  features  of  the  painter  were  such  as  lend  them- 
selves favourably  to  Art,  after  the  high  Greek  ideal. 
In  the  matter  of  portrait  sculpture,  we  have  arrived 
now- a -days  at  an  idea  more  true,  and  less  transcen- 
dental, than  the  old  one  ; and  the  case  before  us  is 
one  of  those  iu  which  the  Art  is  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  the  great  model,  not  the  model  for  the  sake  of 
the  high  Art.  The  painter  is  here  represented  in 
his  working  hour,  and  the  characteristics  embodied 
are  emphatically  his  own. — The  figure  is  what  is 
called  heroic  size,  and  stands  seven  feet  high. 

The  history  of  this  painter’s  life,  and  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  his  Art,  is  much  needed,  but  it  has  yet 
to  be  written.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  told  us  much  about 
the  latter,  but  that  much  is  not  of  a character  which 
even  the  present  generation — still  less  posterity — 
does,  or  will,  accept  as  an  impartial,  unbiassed  re- 
cord. We  have  heard  that  Mr.  Thorubury  is  pre- 
paring a “Life  of  Turner,”  though  we  cannot  speak 
authoritatively  upon  the  matter. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  TIIE  THAMES, 

FROM  ITS  RISE  TO  ITS  FALL. 


BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 

Part  XXIII, 

efore  we  visit  Greenwich,  “the  palace  hospital 
of  England,”  we  should  pause  awhile  at  Dept- 
ford. If  we  are  journeying  by  land,  we  have  just 
passed  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Surrey  and 
entered  that  of  Kent,  which  we  do  not  again 
leave,  inasmuch  as  it  continues  to  border  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  all  the  way  to  its  junction 
with  the  sea.  Deptford  is  made  famous  by  its 
dockyards,  commenced  here  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.:  its  supremacy  was  long 
maintained;  but  it 3 neighbour,  Woolwich,  has 
usurped  the  place  it  formerly  held  in  the  naval 
. history  of  the  country.*  Saye’s  Court,  once  the  residence  of 

John  Evelyn,  and  some  time  occupied  by  the  Czar  Peter 
the  Great,  is  now  entirely  gone:  but  tradition  is  yet  active 
in  the  locality,  and  in  the  writings  of  “the  lover  of  trees” 
w-fe  may  be  found  much  curious  matter  concerning  the  Muscovite, 
•j/y  who  had  sadly  disturbed  the  harmony  and  tried  the  temper  of  him 
\9  who,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  was  a worshipper  of  Nature, — 
1 the  czar  was  a “ hedge-breaker,”  who  ruined  his  garden,  and  who 
“ a house  full  of  people  right  nasty and  it  was  a joy  to  the  gentle  old 
man  when  the  time  of  imperial  tenancy — and  but  a short  time  it  was — expired, 
and  he  had  again  his  garden  “ most  boscaresque,  being,  as  it  were,  au  exemplar 
of  his  book  of  forest  trees.”  A small  river,  the  Ravensbourne,  joins  the  Thames 
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there  seems  to  the  inexperienced  eye  a peril  perpetual,  all  the  way  from  the 
Tower,  through  “the  Pool,”  and  in  the  over-crowded  highway  that  leads  from 
London  downwards.  A sudden  turn  brings  us  within  view  of  Greenwich. 
Those  who  approach  the  hospital  by  driving  through  any  of  the  pleasant  villages 
that  divide  it  from  London — nominally  so,  indeed,  for  the  road  is  now  a con- 
tinuation of  houses  all  the  way — will  see  with  exceeding  delight  the  glory 
of  England, — the  pride  of  every  Englishman  ! Taken  from  any  point  of  view 
it  is  “a  palace” — beautiful  in  construction,  graceful  in  all  its  proportions,  as 
grand  and  imposing  a structure  as  any  nation  of  the  modern  world  can  show. 
But  it  is  especially  striking  when  seen  as  we  voyage  the  Thames,  either  upwards 
or  downwards;  and  dead  must  be  the  heart  of  him  who  does  not  share  the 
sentiment — if  he  cannot  repeat  the  lines — of  the  poet : — 

“ Hail ! noblest  structure,  imaged  on  the  wave! 

A nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave: 

Hail ! blest  rotreat  from  war  and  shipwreck,  bail ! ” 

It  is  not  because  here  many  monarchs  had  their  chosen  seat,  that  as  a “royal” 
palace  it  was  famous  for  centuries — it  is  not  even  because  it  “ gave  Eliza  birth  ” 
that  we 

“ Kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrat  'd  earth 

but  because  here  three  thousand  veterans  repose  after  years  of  tempest  and  battle 
— maimed  many  of  them,  aged  all  of  them  ; they  have  done  their  work;  they 
have  earned  repose  as  the  right  of  toil,  and  honour  as  the  meed  of  victory. 

The  Old  Palace  at  Greenwich,  commenced  by  Duke  Humphrey,  enlarged  by  the 
fourth  Edward,  added  to  by  Henry  VII.,  embellished  by  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom 
it  was  named  Placentia,  or  “ the  Manor  of  Pleasaunce,”*  and  subsequently  a 
favourite  residence  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  the  four  kings  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  one  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Lord  Protector — that  is  not  the  palace 
our  brave  seamen  inhabit  as  their  own  “ for  ever.”  After  the  Restoration, 
Placentia  was  in  part  rebuilt,  and  during  the  reign  of  "William,  and  Mary,  it  was 
dedicated  to  its  high  and  holy  purpose— the  good  and  merciful  suggestion  emanat- 
ing from  the  Queen.  Although  principally  the  work  of  the  architect  "Wren,  it  was 
added  to  by  successive  sovereigns,  and  finally  completed  by  George  II. — large 
sums  having  been  supplied  for  its  “ finishing”  out  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  (in  1715),  during  the  reign  of  George  I.f  Prom  these 
estates,  the  hospital  still  derives  a revenue,  augmented  from  other  sources — a 
small  tax  upon  all  seamen,  duties  arising  from  certain  lighthouses,  market-rents 
in  the  town,  and  forfeited  and  unclaimed  prize-money. 

The  “old  sailors”  have  their  library,  their  reading-room,  their  picture-gallery 
(the  famous  Painted  Hall,  which  contains  a series  of  glorious  records  of 
glorious  sea-fights) — their  walks  in  piazzas,  under  shelter  in  foul  weather,  and 
their  park  for  promenade  when  the  sun  is  shining  ; their  doctors,  their  nurses, 
their  spiritual  guides,  and,  above  all,  their  memories  of  the  victories  they  have 
aided  to  win,  and  the  knowledge  that  duty  and  gratitude  have  provided  for 
easing  their  ailments  and  comforting  their  old  age. 
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at  Deptford. f Rising  out  of  a pure  stream  on  Keston  Heath,  it  pursues  its 
pleasant  course, — 

“ Wanders  in  Hayes  and  Bromley,  Bcckingham  vale. 

And  straggling  Lewisham,  to  where  Deptford  Bridge 
Uprises,  in  obedience  to  its  flood." 

We  have  been  voyaging  among  the  ships  of  all  nations,  with  huge  store- 
houses, quays,  and  wharves  on  either  side ; the  river  now,  however,  widens  out, 
and  begins  to  clear  somewhat ; the  steam-boat  has  a freer  pathway,  and  may 
proceed  with  less  hazard  of  running  down  some  barge  or  row-boat,  of  which 

* “ Tho  society  of  the  Trinity  House,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  first  established  at  this  (dace, and  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
“ The  Master,  Warden,  and  Assistants  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  most  glorious 
and  undivided  Trinity,  and  of  St.  Clement,  in  the  parish  of  Deptford,  Stroud,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.”  This  company  consists  of  a master,  deputy-master,  thirty-ono  elder 
brethren,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  inferior  members,  out  of  whom  the  elder  brethren 
are  elected.  Among  these  are  always  some  of  the  great  officers  of  state  ; the  remainder 
are  captains  cither  in  the  royal  navy  or  of  merchantmen.  This  corporation  haying  for 
its  object  the  increase  and  encouragement  of  navigation,  the  good  government  of  seamen, 
and  the  security  of  merchantmen  on  the  coasts,  is  invested  with  the  powers  of  examining 
tho  mathematical  classes  in  Christ's  Hospital ; of  examining  and  licensing  masters  of 
ships ; appointing  pilots  both  for  the  royal  navy  and  for  merchant  ships ; settling  the 
rates  of  pilotage;  erecting,  ordering,  and  maintaining  light-liouses,  buoys,  beacons,  and 
other  sea-marks  for  the  better  security  of  ships  ; granting  license  to  seamen  to  row  on 
the  Thames  in  time  of  peace,  or  when  past  service ; licensing  aliens  to  serve  on  board 
English  ships;  hearing  and  determining  complaints  of  officers  and  seamen  in  the  merchant 
service,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Admiralty.  The  revenue  of  the  company,  which 
arises  from  tonnage,  ballastage,  beaconage,  <&c.,  and  from  contingent  benefactions,  is 
applied  (after  defraying  the  expenses  of  light-houses,  &c.)  to  the  relief  of  decayed  seamen, 
their  widows,  and  orphans.  The  members  of  this  corporation  enjoy  various  privileges 
and  immunities.  Tho  ancient  Hall  at  Deptford,  where  their  meetings  were  formerly 
held,  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1787,  and  an  elegant  building  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose in  London,  near  the  Tower.  The  arms  of  this  corporation  are  Arg,  a cross  G 
between  four  ships  of  three  masts  in  full  sail,  proper." — Lysons. 

t “ The  name  of  this  place  was  anciently  written  Depeford,  signifying  the  deep  ford, 
where  the  bridge  now  is  over  the  Ravensbourne." — Lysons. 
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At  the  entrance  to  the  park,  fronting  it,  and  immediately  behind  the  hospital, 
is  the  Naval  School,  where  numbers  of  happy  boys  may  be  seen  during  play-hours. 
The  long  colonnade  on  each  side  was  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  boys  iu  wet 
weather.  The  whole  was  built  in  1783,  from  the  designs  of  “ Athenian  Stuart.” 
The  boys  arc  fully  educated  for  sea-service,  are  bound  to  it  for  seven  years  on 
leaving  the  school ; and  many  sailors  have  been  trained  here  to  fight  their 
country’s  battles,  and  afterwards  repose  upon  their  laurels  in  their  old  age, 
close  to  the  scene  of  their  earliest  education. 

The  terrible  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  taught  us  to  estimate 
our  soldiers  almost  as  highly  as  they  deserve  : our  “ brave  fellows”  in  the 
Crimea,  our  wonder-working  troops  in  India,  have  aroused  us  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a “ standing  army”  as  well  as  of  a “ floating  armament.”  The  change, 
certain  as  unavoidable,  that  has  followed  our  colonial  increase,  renders  us  no 
longer  in  fact  an  island;  our  head  still  wears  the  crown  of  Neptune,  but  our 
body  and  its  members  have  continental  requirements.  The  “tight  little 

Henry  VIII.  made  Greenwich,  as  Lambard  says,  “a  pleasant,  perfect,  and  princely 
palaice ;"  keeping  his  state  here  “ with  great  noblenesse  and  open  court,”  “ with  revels, 
masques,  disguisings,  and  banquets  royal.” 

f The  hospital  was  opened  for  tho  reception  of  pensioners  in  the  month  of  January, 
1705. 
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island”  is  not  our  boundary.  Despite  the  well-iutentioned  but  feeble  remon- 
strances of  the  “ peace  party,”  and  the  ultra  “ moderation”  that  would  govern 
and  protect  the  people  by  the  people,  and  make  boufires  of  gun-stocks,  we 
are  conscious  that  if  we  are  to  keep  what  we  have  got,  we  must  be  ready  to 
fight  for  it  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  two  palaces  of  refuge — one  for  the 
worn-out  soldier,  the  other  for  the  worn-out  sailor — should  stand  so  bravely  on 
the  banks  of  our  royal  river.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  John  Bull  lie  ought 
to  keep  up  his  navy,  and  provide  “like  a Briton”  for  his  old  Jack- tars 
when  their 

“ Last  sea-fight  is  fought, 

Their  task  of  glory  done.” 

He  is  as  proud  of  Greenwich  Hospital  as  he  is  of  his  own  estate,  hereditary 
or  acquired ; or  of  his  handsome  wife,  or  half  dozen  or  dozen  of  fair-haired 
children,  or  any  particular  happiness  or  glory  that  belongs  exclusively  to 
himself.  There  is  something  grand  in  seeing  the  way  in  which  a regular 
Englishman  wakes  up  after  his  “night’s  discomfort”  in  an  Antwerp  or  Rotter- 
dam boat  when  it  comes  in  sight  of  Greenwich  Hospital ; he  seems  to  have  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  you  see  his  broad  white  forehead,  and 
firm  masculine  features,  at  the  right  moment,  as  he  thrusts  himself  among 
a troop  of  black-browed,  pallid  men,  whiskered  and  bearded  — the 
“ Mussoos” — whose  gaze  is  fixed  on  the  solid,  well  proportioned,  elabo- 
rate mass  of  masonry,  with  its  lawns  and  its  arches,  its  courts,  its  magnifi- 
cent entrance,  its  comprehensive  beauty  and  dignity,  forming  such  a noble 
whole.  Our  genuine  John  Bull  of  the  middle  class  does  not  speak  French 
or  German  sutliciently  well  to  be  mistaken  for  a “native,”  but  he  gives 
forth  the  information  warmly  and  gratuitously  in  a mingling  of  the  three 
languages ; he  tells  them  that  no  continental  king  has  so  fine  a palace  as  that, 
nor  so  fine  a river  to  build  it  by  : aud  he  perplexes  them  by  the  assurance  that, 
properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a palace  now,  but  a hospital — a home  for  the  old 
sailor-men  of  England — the  “Jack-tars”  who  man  “the  wooden  walls”  they 
hear  so  much — aud  know  so  much — about.  There  they  are  for  the  rest  of  their 
days — well  taken  care  of — with  goose  at  Michaelmas,  aud  roast  beef  and  plum- 
puddiug  at  Christmas ; and  there  isn’t  a man  in  England  who  would  not  spare 
sixpence  out  of  his  shilling  to  keep  them  there — such  fine,  brave  old  fellows  ! 
And  the  “Mussoos”  wonder  at  his  enthusiasm,  and  ask  a few  questions, 
which  are  willingly  answered ; for  he  loves  the  theme : he  advises  them  to  go 
and  see  Greenwich  the  first  thing,  for  there  is  no  home  like  it  in  the  world  for 
old  sailors — nor  any  other  old  sailors  that  deserve  such  a home.  About  this  j 
there  can  be  no  dispute ; and  without  bating  an  atom  of  our  love  for  the  sons 
of  the  ocean,  we  may  surely  hope  that  we  are  learning  to  legislate  as  well  for  our  I 
soldiers  as  we  have  done  for  our  sailors.  There  is  a better  feeling  also  growing  up 
between  the  two  bulwarks  of  our  safety  and  liberty  : scenes  of  the  most  tender 
and  affectionate  brotherhood  have  passed  between  sailors  and  soldiers  during  the 
fearful  wars  of  the  last  five  years,  and  many  a fine  sailor  now  laid  by,  remembers 
with  affection  the  help  rendered  him  by  a soldier  during  dreary  aud  disastrous 
sacrifices  in  the  Crimea. 

A friend  of  ours,  who  lives  near  Greenwich,  and  is  as  proud  of  the  “Palace 
Hospital”  as  an  Englishman  ought  to  be,  told  ns  a little  incident  which  it  gra- 
tifies us  to  repeat.  It  is  quite  impossible  not  to  observe  that  old  Jack-tars  have 
their  favourite  “ runs”  about  Greenwich  ; you  meet  the  same  wooden  leg  at  a 
particular  corner,  aud  at  the  same  hour,  almost  (fair  weather  or  foul)  every  day 
in  the  year,  the  same  old  trio  “ chaffing”  and  “yarning”  on  the  same  bench  ; 
the  same  “ lot,”  with  their  pipes,  of  an  afternoon  in  the  park  ; their  weather- 
beaten, broken-up  faces,  and  their  broken-up  limbs,  become  your  “ familiars.” 
They  are  not  cordial  at  first  with  strangers,  but  our  friend  considers  them  worth 
knowing,  aud  whenever  he  approaches  a bench  where  trios  or  duos  of  the  old 
fellows  meet,  there  is  immediately  a courteous  recognition  of  the  “gentleman” 
who  carries  a snuff-canister  always,  and  a roll  of  pigtail  sometimes,  for  their 
especial  comfort.  You  may  coax  a soldier  with  a cigar,  but  a sailor  scorns  it, 
and  remains  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  to  his  “quid.” 

When  the  Crimean  war  was  at  the  hottest,  and  hands  trembled  to  unclose 
the  lists  of  killed  aud  wounded,  our  friend,  on  his  morning  walk  down  to 
“the  boat,”  which  he  prefers  as  a mode  of  transit  to  the  great  Babylon, 
observed  a somewhat  stately  old  sailor  walking  by  the  aid  of  a wooden  leg  and 
a stick,  sometimes  beside,  the  park  wall  when  it  was  shady,  at  other  times 
sitting  on  the  grass  in  the  sun.  His  habits  were  different  from  those  of  his 
messmates;  he  had  no  particular  “run,”  but  seemed  to  study  the  pleasure  and 
caprice  of  a small  Skye  terrier,  who  was  his  constant  companion.  The  dog  vvas 
as  shapeless  and  ragged  as  even  “a  Skye”  can  be;  his  large,  bright,  intense 
eyes  glared  from  beneath  his  shaggy  brows,  and  his  short,  stumpy  legs  were 
terminated  by  masses  of  blackish  hair.  He  was  what  “ the  fancy  ” call 
“ blue,”  and  his  broad  black  nose  and  sweeping  tail  constituted  him  a perfect 
“ beauty.”  Sometimes  he  chose  to  walk  by  the  park  wall,  and  then  his  master 
follow'ed ; then  “ Skye”  would  take  to  the  common,  aud,  without  a word,  the 
obedient  master  would  steer  after  him ; then  he  would  converse  with  other 
little  dogs,  and  the  old  sailor  would  wait  until  the  conversation  was  over.  He 
never  interfered  except  when  “ Skye”  desired  to  attack  doukeys  or  donkey  boys ; 
then  his  protector  would  hook  him  up  (he  could  not  weigh  more  than  four 
pounds)  with  his  stick,  tuck  him  under  his  arm,  and  disappear  with  him 
altogether.  There  was  something  so  odd  in  the  old  sailor  reversing  the  order 
of  things,  and  following  the  dog,  instead  of  the  dog  following  him,  that  our 
friend  desired  to  make  his  acquaintance ; but  the  old  man  evidently  chose 
to  keep  out  of  every  one’s  way.  One  evening,  however,  our  friend  suddenly 
came  upon  him  at  a turn  in  the  park ; the  dog  had  taken  a fancy  to  a tuft 
of  fiorn  grass,  which  dogs  have  the  sagacity  to  know  is  good  for  them  ; and 
while  he  was  picking  off  its  long  narrow  leaves,  the  old  man  rested  against 
a tree,  patiently  waiting  the  little  beast’s  pleasure.  Our  friend  opened  the 
acquaintance  by  praising  “ Skye’s”  beauty ; but  instead  of  the  courteous  reply 
he  expected,  the  old  tar  caught  up  the  dog,  and  then  turning  sharply  round, 
surveyed  the  gentleman  from  head  to  foot. 


“ You  cannot  suppose,”  said  our  kindly  friend,  “ that  T woidd  deprive  you  of 
your  dog?” 

In  reply  to  this  he  laid  him  gently  down. 

“ No,  sir, — now  I see  you  clear, — I don’t  think  you  would  ; but  you,  as  well 
as  others,  often  cast  an  eye  at  him,  and  some  come  and  offer  me  money  for 
him,  thinking  that  such  as  I would  sell  love  for  money ! Why,  bless  your 
heart,  selling  that  dog  would  be  like  selling  my  own  flesh  and  blood!” 

“ It  certainly  is  a beautiful  little  creature.” 

“ Well!  so  everybody  says.  I wish  it  wer’n’t,  for  the  dog-stealers  are 
after  it,  and  if  I lost  it,  it  would  kill  me : it  seemed  to  take  a deal  to  kill  me 
too.  I don’t  think  there’s  six  square  inches  of  my  body  without  a scar,  and  I 
wish  I had  a dozen  bodies  to  give  to  the  same  service ; but  though  they  didn’t 
send  me  to  the  locker,  if  I lost  that  dog  I should  never  leave  my  bed  again.” 
He  was  about  to  follow  the  dog,  who  had  finished  his  frugal  repast,  but  our 
friend  tempted  him  with  a “quid.”  For  once  a low  whistle  intimated  that  he 
requested  the  dog’s  return,  and  Skye  came,  and  laid  him  meekly  down  at  his 
foot.  A pinch  of  snuff  cemented  the  acquaintance;  and  though  they  parted 
immediately  after,  at  their  next  meeting  he  told  our  friend  why  he  so  loved 
the  dog. 

His  grandson  was  a soldier  in  the  50th  regiment : he  would  rather,  he  con- 
fessed, he  had  been  a sailor,  but  his  fancy  was  for  the  scarlet  instead  of  the 
blue.  No  matter ! his  heart  and  his  life  were  his  Queen’s,  and  a finer  or  hand- 
somer lad  was  not  in  the  regiment.  He  went  out  as  lance-corporal.  Before 
he  went  he  brought  him  his  little  dog ; and,  though  contrary  to  regulations, 
they  let  the  old  man  keep  his  grandson’s  dog  until  his  return — only,  of  course, 
until  his  return.  No  wonder  he  was  so  careful  of  Jamie’s  little  dog.  Here  he 
paused;  and  then  asked  our  friend  if  he  saw  the  papers  daily. 

“ Certainly.” 

The  hard  cordage  of  the  veteran’s  face  twitched  and  moved  convulsively,  and 
his  hand  appeared  as  if  knotted  to  his  stick.  “ Was  there  anything  about  the 
50th  regiment?” 

“ Nothing  yesterday,  but  an  engagement  was  expected.” 

“ Of  course,  sir,  lie  knows  his  duty,  and  will  do  it,  and  has  as  good  a chance 
of  his  life  as  another.  I used  always  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  the  ‘ Anchor,’ 
hearing  the  news,  and  the  talk  that  followed;  but  now  I can’t  bear  it!  The 
sight,  sir,  of  a newspaper  sets  me  all  of  a tremble.  Isn’t  that  quarc  for  an  old 
hulk  like  me,  whose  masts  have  gone  by  the  board,  and  who  hasn't  a rag  of 
canvas  left?  But  it’s  true,  sir.  I steer  clear  of  all  my  comrades,  for  it  shakes 
me  worse  than  the  wind  of  a twelve-pounder  to  hear  their  talk.  I have  been 
ancle  deep — ay,  ancle  deep  in  blood,  sir,  before  now  on  the  deck  of  a ‘ seventy- 
four,’  aud  never  heeded  it — the  more  death  the  less  care.  And  now — If  I could 
read  the  paper  myself  I should  not  miud  it,  I think ; but  I am  no  scholar,  and 
the  dread  of  hearing — But  I have  one  comrade,  who  reads  the  news  every  day  ; 
and  we  hit  on  a signal.  He  comes  over  there,  just  at  post  meridian,  and  as 
long  as  all’s  well,  why,  he  steers  up  and  down  a bit,  and  then  gets  under  way; 
but  if  there  should  be  anything  wrong — if  the  boy  was  badly  hurt — he’d  tie 
his  black  neckerchief  to  his  crutch,  and  put  it  over  his  shoulder — a black  flag, 
you  know.  There!  he’s  heaving  in  sight : that’s  my  old  comrade.” 

The  stick  fell  to  the  ground  as  he  pointed  him  out ; he  threw  back  his  hat, 
shaded  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  and  grasping  our  friend’s  arm,  pointed  to  where 
his  “ comrade”  moved  slowly  on — the  black  handkerchief  lloating  behind  him 
like  a pennon ! 

What  followed  must  be  imagined,  not  described : it  was  too  true — the  brave 
sailor’s  grandson  was  returned  amongst  the  list  of  “killed”  as  having  “fallen 
in  the  trenches.” 

The  old  man  remained  rigid  as  marble,  fixed  in  a state  of  coma  long  after  he 
was  laid  on  his  bed,  surrounded  by  his  old  comrades,  aud  tenderly  cared  for  by 
the  physician.  The  first  symptom  he  gave  of  returning  consciousness  was 
putting  out  his  haud  to  feel  for  the  dog.  The  fond  animal  was  then  permitted 
to  follow  its  own  will;  it  crept  up  and  licked  his  face:  this  had  the  happy  effect 
of  causing  a heavy  burst  of  tears;  and  while  he  wept  he  pressed  “ Skye”  closer, 
and  closer  to  his  bosom. 

There  was  no  harm  in  suggesting  that  there  might  be  an  error;  that  men 
were  frequently  returned  dead  who  had  been  only  badly  wounded  or  missing ; 
that  such  had  been  the  case  even  with  officers,  lie  did  not  seem  to  heed  or  to 
hear,  but  wept  on. 

In  the  strength  and  blessing  of  his  hopeful  spirit,  our  friend  went  to 
the  Horse- Guards,  but  there  they  could  only  refer  to  the  list  as  it  was  in 
the  last  despatch.  The  next  was  long  in  coming ; but  when  it  did  arrive 
there  was  more  than  usual  excitement  among  the  Greenwich  pensioners ; 
many  of  “the  maimed  aud  the  halt”  cheered,  as  in  the  days  of  their  youth; 
and  as  to  the  old  bearer  of  the  black  flag,  lie  sec-sawed  into  the  ward — 
which  our  friend’s  friend  had  never  quitted  since  his  bereavement — with  a 
small  snowy  window  curtaiu  depending  from  his  crutch  ; and  then  came  a con- 
vulsed cry  aud  trembling  words — “ He  is  not  dead  !”  “Not  dead?”  “No;  badly 
wounded — doing  well — complimented — coming  home ! ” And  he  did  come  home 
too,  the  brave,  gallant  soldier,  with  three  stripes  on  his  arm ; and  his  grand- 
father— ay,  and  his  little  dog — saw  him  receive  his  medal  from  the  haud  of  his 
own  honoured  Queen. 

The  Observatory  at  Greenwich  occupies  the  site  on  which  formerly  stood 
“a  tower,”  which  tower  was  “sometimes a habitation  for  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  sometimes  the  residence  of  a favourite  mistress,  sometimes  a 
prison,  and  sometimes  a place  of  defence.”  It  was  founded  by  Charles  11.,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  “pilots  and  sailors,”  “for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
motions  of  the  moon,  aud  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  a means  of  discovering 
that  great  desideratum,  the  longitude  at  sea.” 

The  town  of  Greenwich*  is  busy,  populous,  aud  prosperous;  its  church 
contains  many  interesting  monuments ; it  is,  however,  comparatively  modern, 

* “ Grcnewic,  or  Grenevic,  as  this  place  was  called  by  the  Saxons,  is  literally  the 
green  village ; meaning,  perhaps,  the  village  on  the  green." — Lysons. 


having  been  consecrated  in  1718,  occupying  the  site  of  a very  venerable  edifice, 
the  old  Church  of  St.  Alphege.  Here,  as  will  be  supposed,  rest  many  of  our 
naval  heroes.  There  is  one  object,  fronting  the  palace  on  the  waterside,  that 
will  attract  the  eye  of  all  passers  ; it  is  a monument,  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, to  the  memory  of  a young  and  gallant  French  officer,  Lieutenant  Bellott, 
who  died  a volunteer  in  the  service  of  England,  the  companion  and  friend  of 
our  arctic  voyagers. 

While  at  Greenwich,  we  may  visit  Blackhealh, — “so-called,  as  some  think, 
from  1 he  appearance  of  the  soil,  or,  as  others  suppose,  from  its  bleak  situation,” 
— the  picturesque  villages  of  Lewisham  and  Sydenham,  and  the  venerable  man- 
sion of  Eltham,  concerning  which  the  history  of  many  periods  is  full.  Nor 
may  we  pass  unnoticed  an  object  seen  from  every  part  of  the  river,  and  from 
the  adjacent  country,  as  well  as  from  the  heights  and  house-roofs  in  and  about 
London,  that  wonder  of  the  modern  world,  the  Crystal  Palace. 

On  the  shore  opposite  to  Greenwich,  after  passing  the  extremity  of  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  is  Blackwall,  famous  chiefly  for  its  fertility  in  producing  the  tiny  fish 
known  as  whitebait,  concerning  which  a few  particulars  will  not  be  unwel- 
come to  the  reader. 


There  arc  few  denizens  of  London  unacquainted  with  this  tiny  fish,  as  it 
appears  daily  during  the  season,  dressed,  at  Blackwall  and  Greenwich,  where 
alone  it  is  obtained  “in  perfection;”  for  unless  “cooked”  within  a very  brief 
space  after  removal  from  the  water,  it  undergoes  a change  which  the  “nice” 
palate  can  at  once  detect.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  how  many  millions 
are  taken  daily  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  of  each  year.  It 
is  unquestionably  a delicacy,  ar.d  is  relished  greatly  by  tens  of  thousands  who 
can  afford  to  buy  luxuries  ; “ a whitebait  dinner”  being  a treat  peculiar  to  the 
metropolis,  and  enjoyed  accordingly  even  by  those  who  believe  and  maintain 
that  the  fish  is  engendered  by  London  mud,  and  that,  when  the  Thames  is 
cleansed  and  purified,  the  whitebait  will  vanish  altogether  from  the  river. 

An  idea  prevails  that  it  is  the  young  of  some  larger  fish.  Yarrell,  whose 
authority  on  such  matters  is  universally  accepted,  says  “it  is  a distinct  species,” 
and  in  its  habits  differs  materially  from  all  other  British  species  of  Clupea 
{Clvpeida,  the  family  of  the  herrings)  that  visit  our  shores  or  onr  rivers.  From 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  September  they  are  caught  in  abundance; 
in  April,  lliey  arc  small,  “apparently  but  just  changed  from  the  albuminous 
state  of  very  young  fry ; in  September  “ specimens  four  or  five  inches  long  are 
not  uncommon,”  but  mixed,  even  at  this  late  period  of  the  season,  with  others 


Passing  the  East  India  Docks,  with  another  “ forest  of  masts,”  we  reach  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Lea;  here  it  enters  the  Thames,  having,  after  its  rise  in 
Leagravc  Marsh,  near  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  adorned  the  lordly  demesnes  of 
Luton  Hoo,  Brocket  Hall,  and  Hatfield,  and  watered  and  refreshed  Hertford, 
Ware,  Hoddesdon,  Broxbourne,  Cheshunt,  Waltham  Abbey,  Enfield,  Edmonton, 
Tottenham,  Walthamstow,  and  Bow.  It  is  “the  gulfy  Lea,  with  sedgy  tresses,” 
of  Pope  ; and  “ the  wanton  Lea,  that  oft  doth  lose  its  way,”  of  Spenser. 

The  Lea  is,  and  has  long  been,  in  high  favour,  with  the  angler;  it  is  the 
river  made  famous  by  honest  Izaak  Walton  ; all  readers  of  his  book  are  familiar 
with  the  places  which  adorn  its  banks,  from  “Theobalds”  and  Amwell  Hill  to 
Bow.  Sitting  hire  on  one  of  its  banks,  arranging  his  hook  or  trimming  his 
fly,  the  good  old  man  may  be  supposed  to  have  uttered  that  sentiment  so  dear 
to  every  brother  of  the  gentle  craft — “No  life,  my  honest  scholar,  no  life  so 
happy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  life  of  a well-governed  angler;  for  when  the 
lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with  business,  and  the  statesman  is  preventing  or  con- 
triving plots,  then  we  sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  possess 
ourselves  of  as  much  quietness  as  these  silent  silver  streams,  which  we  now  see 
glide  so  gently  by  us.  Indeed,  my  good  scholar,  we  may  say  of  augling  as 
Dr.  Boteler  said  of  strawberries,  ‘Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a better  berry, 
but  doubtless  God  never  did  and  so  (if  I might  be  judge)  God  never  did  make 
a more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation  than  angling.” 

“ The  old  course  of  the  Lea  affords  many  a charming  picture.  An  old 
pollard  willow,  with  an  angler  under  its  shadow,  a few  cows,  perhaps,  standing 
in  the  water,  and  enjoying  with  philosophic  quiescence  the  cooling  luxury, — 
perchance  a punt  in  the  middle  of  the  river, — a bright  blue  sky  overhead, 
j reflected  with  a softened  lustre  in  the  clear  stream,  an  abundance  of  yellow 
water  lilies  at  our  feet,  and  the  low  banks  decked  with  all  gay  flowers, — these 
are  the  materials  of  the  picture;  and  he  who  has  not  his  heart  gladdened  as  he 
gazes  on  them,  has  yet  to  learn  that  there  are  things  in  Heaven  and  earth  not 
dreamt  of  iu  his  philosophy.  Walton  was  not  one  of  these : — 

“ ‘ The  meanest  tlowretof  the  vale. 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 

The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 

To  him  were  opening  Paradise.' 

And  only  such  as,  in  a measure,  can  participate  in  these  feelings  and  sympathies, 
arc  fitted  to  wauder  along  Izaak  Walton’s  ‘Lea.’”* 

For  a mile,  and  often  more,  in  breadth,  the  river  Thames  in  Essex  is  bordered 
by  a low  swampy  plain ; upon  which,  however,  a range  of  small  hills  look 
down  and  form  an  agreeable  background ; but  for  beauty  of  scenery,  and  those 
interests  which  are  derived  from  “ history,  tradition,  and  places  populous,”  we 
must  refer  to  Kent,  which  not  unjustly  claims  pre-eminence  as  “ the  garden  of 
England.” 

We  must  pass  the  somewhat  distant  village  of  Charlton,  with  its  old 
manor-house  of  the  time  of  James  I., — keep  in  sight,  as  a most  pleasant  view, 
far-lamed  Shooter’s  Hill,  aud  rest  awhile  at  Woolwich,!  to  visit,  if  wc  can 
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of  very  small  size,  “as  though  the  roc  had  continued  to  be  deposited  throughout 
the  summer.”  Yet  the  parent  fish  arc  not  caught,  and  are  believed  by  the 
fishermen  not  to  come  up  higher  than  the  estuary,  where  nets  sufficiently  small 
to  stop  them  are  not  much  in  use.  The  largest  whitebait  Mr.  Yarrell  had  seen, 
was  in  length  six  iuches.  “ The  colour  of  the  sides  is  uniformly  white;”  “the 
length  of  the  head,  ns  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  alone  is  as  two  to  live; 
the  eye  large;  the  irides  silvery  ; the  upper  part  of  the  back  pale  greenish  ash.” 
Iu  their  habits  they  appear  to  be  similar  to  the  young  of  the  herring,  always 
keeping  in  shoals,  and  swimming  occasionally  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Mr.  Yarrell  thus  describes  the  mode  of  fishing  for  whitebait: — “The  mouth  of 
the  net  is  by  no  means  large,  measuring  only  about  three  feet  square  in  extent; 
but  the  mesh  of  the  hose,  or  bag-end  of  the  net,  is  very  small.  The  boat  is 
moored  in  the  tide-way,  where  the  water  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and 
the  net,  with  its  wooden  frame-work,  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  tail 
of  the  hose,  swimming  loose,  is  from  time  to  time  handed  into  the  boat,  the 
end  untied,  and  its  eouteuts  taken  out.  The  wooden  frame,  forming  the  mouth 
of  the  net,  does  not  dip  more  than  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.” 
There  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  found  in  other  waters  besides  the  Thames. 


and  may,  the  noblest  dockyard  of  the  world, — its  foundry,  its  arsenal,  its 
schools,  and  its  barracks.  It  is  the  roost  ancient  of  those  magazines  of  our 
national  strength  and  glory,  and  furnished  our  country  with  most  of  its  largest 
ships  during  the  course  of  several  reigns, — from  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  wheu 
the  big  Harry  Grace  de  Lieu  was  launched  here,  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria, 
when  it  may  be  said  to  have  achieved  its  highest  glory. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  Woolwich  ; to  do  so  would  require  a volume, 
and  not  a page.  It  is  the  great  school  of  our  artillery — a branch  of  the  service 
in  which  officers  and  men  arc  alike  eminent  for  that  educated  intelligence  which 
gives  the  soldier  true  strength.  The  arsenal  is  one  of  the  chief  wonders  of 

* We  extract  this  passage  from  the  concluding  volume  of  a very  charming  series  of 
books,  “Rambles  by  Rivers,"  by  James  Thorne,  published  by  Charles  Knight,  whoso 
name  is  so  honourably  associated  with  the  highest  and  best  order  of  English  topographic 
works.  To  Mr.  Thorne's  volumes  wc  have  been  often  indebted  during  the  course  of  our 
tour  ; wc  record  our  debt  with  gratitude.  The  “ Rambles  by  Rivers"  is  the  work  of  a 
scholar,  a gentleman,  a close  observer,  and  an  intense  lover  of  nature. 

t Woolwich  is,  in  Doomsday,  called  Hvltiz,  or  “ the  dwelling  on  a creek  of  the  river. 
The  records  of  succeeding  periods  mention  it  under  the  title  of  Wulewick,  and  afterwards 
Woolwiche.” 
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Englaud  : science  Las  here  carried  machinery  to  perfection.  The  academy  is 
admirably  governed;  hence  issue  the  cadets  who  obtain  rank  according  to 
ability  and  desert.  The  dockyards  give  employment  to  thousands  of  artizans, 
shipwrights,  and  labourers.  The  war-ships  here  created  bear  the  flag  of 
England  over  the  waters  of  every  sea  and  ocean  of  the  world, — 


“ Fur  as  the  breezes  blow,  the  billows  roam, 
Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home." 


From  North  Woolwich  the.  Dockyard*  may  best  he  seen,  with  its  long  sea  or 
river  wall,  extending  from  Charlton  to  the  lower  part  of  the  town ; and  this 


WOOLWICH  DOCKY. 

surface  being  covered  with  sheds,  factories,  and  basins  (containing  many  of  our 
war-steamers,  with  several  ships  building  of  the  iirst  class),  it  assumes  a sin- 
gularly interesting  appearance.  The  river  here  is  also  dotted  with  picturesque 
hulks,  reminding  one  of  olden  times  and  fights  long  past ; they  loom  large 
against  the  departing  sunlight,  with  the  dockyard  shears  rearing  up,  endea- 
vouring to  compete  with  the  great  factory  funnel  for  height.  In  the  distance 
may  be  seen  many  of  the  numerous  shipping  dropping  up  the  river  with  the 
last  of  the  flood-tide. 

Greenwich  and  Woolwich  are  neighbours.  How  large  a volume  of  thought 
is  suggested  by  the  union  of  two  such  names  ! 


THE  CUItFEW  TOWER,  BARKING. 


space  only  represents  the  few  houses  nearest  the  water,  with  its  pretty  church 
and  the  rising  woodland  at  the  hack.  The  sun  was  passing  through  a cloud, 
which  cast  a shadow  over  the  background,  giving  all  the  near  objects  that 
glittering  light  so  peculiar  to  the  water.  It  is  cerlaiuly  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing spots  on  the  river. 

Nor  is  the  coast  opposite,  low  and  uninviting,  and  unhealthy  as  it  seems, 
without  its  interest.  Here  the  river  Roding  pays  its  tribute  to  the  Thames  ; 
the  spire  of  Barking  Church  is  seen  in  the  distance;  Dageuham  Reach,  Horn- 
church Marshes,  and  “ the  Rands,”  indicate  the  nature  of  the  low-lying  fields  and 
sheets  of  water  that  skirt  the  great  river’s  banks.  About  Purileet,  however, 
there  is  a gradual  rise  of  chalky  clifl's,  on  one  of  which  was  placed  the  standard 
of  England  when  our  island  was  threatened  by  that  Spanish  invasion  which 
Providence  “set  at  naught.”* 

The  once-renowned  abbey  of  Barking  must  not  be  passed  without  a word  of 
notice,  as  it  is  now  the  parish  church,  and  is  a conspicuous  object  on  the  Essex 
side  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  Woolwich,  standing  as  it  does  on  an  eleva- 
tion among  the  flat  lands.  It  is  of  very- 
ancient  foundation,  and  was  a monastic  estab- 
lishment well  endowed  in  the  middle  ages. 

It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  nunnery  for 
women  established  in  this,  kingdom.  “It 
was  founded  about  the  year  670,  by  St. 

Erkenwald,  Bishop  of  London,  in  compliance 
with  the  earnest  desire  of  his  sister,  Ethel- 
burg,  who  was  appointed  the  first  abbess.” 

Many  of  her  successors  were  of  high  rank, 
and  some  of  them  of  the  blood-royal.  In 
870,  the  abbey  was  burnt  by  the  Danes, 
and  the  nuns  were  cither  slain  or  dispersed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  King  Edgar.  The  nuns  were 
of  the  Benedictine  order.  It  was  surren- 
dered to  Henry  VIII.  on  14th  of  November, 

1539,  “Dorothy  Barley”  being  the  last 
abbess.  There  is  scarcely  a vestige  remain-  .. 
ing  of  the  once  magnificent  pile,  which  a 
successiou  of  sovereigns  delighted  to  honour. 

But  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard 
stands  an  ancient  gateway,  over  which  is  “ the  chapel  of  the  holy  rood  lofte 
atte  gate  edified  [as  is  expressed  in  an  old  record]  to  the  honor  of  Almighty 
God,  and  of  the  holy  rood 
that  is  there,  of  right 
great  devocion,  as  it 
shevveth  by  great  indul- 
gens  graunted  to  the  same 
chapel  and  place  by  divers 
of  our  holy  faders,  Popes 
of  Rome.”  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Curfew 
Tower ; and  from  thence 
the  bell  rung  out  at  morn- 
ing and  evening,  some- 
times to  the  great  safety 
of  travellers  in  winter 
nights.  There  are  records 
of  gifts  to  the  monas- 
tery' of  many  who  were 
guided  over  the  lonely 
marsh  lands  through  the 
winter  fogs  by  the  tolling 
of  the  curfew  alone. f In 
the  old  time,  the  road- 
way between  this  place 
and  London  was  singu- 
larly disagreeable  : the 
land' was  only  partially 
drained;  the  pathways 
were  bad,  and  they  were 
constructed  in  raised  em- 
bankments, which  made 
them  dangerous  to  the  traveller  in  dark  nights.  The  parish  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Margaret,  contains  many  interesting  and  venerable  monuments; 
a singularly  picturesque  piscina  we  thought  it  desirable  to  copy. 


THE  PISCINA. 
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ART  FESTIVITIES  AT  MUNICH. 

Not  only  had  there  been  an  unusual  influx  of 
visitors  into  Munich  for  the  last  week  or  two  in  the 
month  of  September,  other  signs  also  gave  notice  of 
an  approaching  festivity.  Night  after  night  in  the 
artists’  club  “ Stubenvoll,”  might  be  seen  faces 
which  were  not  those  of  the  daily  guests,  and  as  the 
20th  September  approached,  the  walls  of  the  room 
became  too  narrow  to  hold  all  those  who  poured  in 
there  from  far  and  near — from  Hamburg  and  Vienna, 
from  Frankfort,  Diisseldorf,  Hanover,  and  Milan. 
It  was  a pleasant  sight  to  witness  the  greetings 
exchanged  at  sudden  and  unexpected  meetings  ; to 
watch  the  reverence  with  which  a group  would  turn 
their  looks  on  some  figure  pointed  out  to  notice, — 
some  celebrity  in  Art ; and,  above  all,  to  see  the 
hearty  good  fellowship  that  prevailed  in  that  ever- 
increasing  circle.  All  had  poured  into  Munich  to 
behold  that  magnificent  exhibition  of  German  Art  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a parallel ; to 
have  presented  to  them,  at  one  view,  the  result  of  the 
various  schools  into  which  that  Art  had  formed 
itself.  And  besides  this,  they  had  before  them  the 
pleasant  perspective  of  the  festivals  which  the  town 
and  the  artists  were  preparing  for  their  greeting — 
an  agreeable  anticipation  ; for  they  well  knew  that 
what  the  artists  of  Munich  arrange  and  execute, 
bears  always  the  stamp  of  taste  and  originality. 

There  was  the  architect  Lange,  who  had  been 
long  in  Greece,  himself  almost  like  a Greek,  with 
his  full  black  beard  ; aud  Becker  of  Diisseldorf, 
slender  in  form,  and  fine  in  feature  ; and  Echter, 
who  executed  the  grand  frescoes  of  Kaulbach  in  the 
Museum  at  Berlin,  now  returned  again  to  his  old 
haunt  after  many  a year  of  absence  ; and  Neustettcr 
of  Vienna,  with  a head  resembling  Mendelsohn 
Bartholdy ; and  Schleich,  whose  landscapes  take 
so  promiucut  a place  in  the  present  exhibition  ; and 
Widman,  with  many  more  who  made  their  appear- 
ance there  evening  after  evening, — all  come  to  Munich 
with  the  intention  of  being  present  at  the  general 
meetings  to  be  held  ou  the  20th  and  following  days. 

And  on  the  20th,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  the 
first  assembly  took  place.  The  arrangements  were 
befittiuglv  neat,  and  all  wore  an  air  of  good  taste. 
A handsome  carpet  covered  the  platform,  and  here 
the  painter  Dietz,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  chair- 
man, now  took  his  place,  with  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  preparatory  to  resigning  their  office 
into  the  hands  of  those  whom  the  assembly  should 
appoint  their  successors.  The  chairman  opened  the 
meeting  with  a speech,  in  which  he  said  that  “ asso- 
ciation” wras  a deeply-felt  want  characteristic  of  the 
present  time,  that  it  supplied  the  place  of  the  anti- 
quated “ guilds,”  and  that  though  it  had  been  said 
by  some  that  artists  in  general  were  not  fitted  for 
“association,”  the  meeting  at  Diisseldorf  in  1840, 
that  at  Stuttgard  some  years  later,  aud  finally  the 
great  event — the  exhibition — of  the  present  year, 
proved  how  entirely  such  supposition  was  without 
foundation.  That  exhibition  was  a fact  unparalleled 
as  yet.  It  proved  more  thoroughly  than  anything 
else  could  do,  how  much  strength  depends  on  unity. 
Without  such  union  the  present  exhibition  would 
have  been  an  impossibility.  The  speaker  then  went 
on  to  say  that  German  Art  suffered  for  want  of  cen- 
tralization. lie  impressed,  too,  on  his  hearers  the 
sympathy  which  ought  to  exist  between  all  the 
members  of  the  great  body,  saying  that  Diisseldorf 
should  feel  a pang  when  Muuich  took  a wrong  step, 
and  Vienna  rejoice  when  Diisseldorf  triumphed.  A 
centre-point  would  be  as  the  heart  of  the  great  body 
corporate,  from  which  strength,  health,  and  energy 
could  emanate  and  pervade  even  the  remotest  parts, 
exercisiug  on  all  a healthy  invigorating  influence. 
Herr  Dietz  then  made  a most  graceful  allusion  to  the 
charming  picture — itself  a fairy  tale — of  Moritz  von 
Schwind  ; and,  speakiug  of  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee, observed  how  much  they  were  warmed,  and 
vivified,  aud  strengthened  by  the  cnchautiug  in- 
fluences surrounding  them  ; and  hoped  that  in  their 
efforts  they  might  be  found  not  to  have  fallen  far 
short  of  what  was  expected  of  them  ; that  it  might 
not.  be  said  they  had  fluttered  ou  weak  piuious, 
even  although  a little  black  raven’s  wing  might  still 
be  discovered.* 

Herr  Dietz  was  then  re-elected  president  by  accla- 


mation ; and  indeed  a man  more  fitted  to  the  office 
could  not  well  be  found.  With  great  self-possession, - 
easy  unembarrassed  flow  of  words,  courtly  maimers, 
and  of  pleasing  exterior,  he  is  the  very  man  for  the 
presidentship.  Like  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  you 
felt  at  once  here  was  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  Dietz  is  full  of  energy— determined  energy, 
and  of  unwearied  perseverance.  To  these  qualities 
is  owing  the  existence  of  the  present  exhibition, — 
by  all  acknowledged  to  be  “an  era  in  Art.”  It  was 
he  who  set  the  work  in  motion,  and  it  was  he  who 
removed  the  ever-recurring  difficulties,  lie  was 
untiring  in  his  endeavours,  for  he  had  determined 
that  what  he  had  in  view  should  become  a reality, 
— and  he  made  it  so.  He  has  practical  qualities 
which  arc  rather  rare  among  his  countrymen.  But 
they  know  how  to  appreciate  them,  and  by  his 
re-election  proved  that  they  do  so.  Professors 
Eybel,  of  Dresden,  and  Rummer,  of  Vienna,  were 
chosen  vice-presidents.  Herr  I’ecker,  of  Diisscl- 
dorf,  and  Von  Siecarlsbnrg,  of  Vienna,  were  elected 
secretaries.  Nor  were  those  forgottou  who,  possess- 
ing galleries  or  single  works  of  Art,  had  willingly 
lent  their  pictures  to  the  present  exhibition ; and 
who,  forgetting  all  selfish  views,  despoiled  their 
walls  to  add  to  the  glorification  of  a great  enterprize. 
The  kings  of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Hanover,  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  others,  were  mentioned 
as  those  to  whom  thanks  and  a feeling  of  much 
gratitude  were  due. 

Before  the  meeting  closed,  the  president  rose  to 
announce  the  wish  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  town 
council  of  Munich,  to  offer  the  artists  who  had 
assembled  in  their  walls  some  welcoming  festival  to 
unite  all  together  in  conviviality,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  present  them,  if  possible,  with  a picture — 
with  one  phase  at  least — of  what  was  essentially 
Munich  life.  They  were  therefore  all  invited  that 
evening  to  honour  with  their  presence  the  great 
brewery  of  Pschorr,  where,  at  seven  o’clock,  the 
burgomaster  and  their  brother  artists  of  Muuich 
would  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

THE  FESTIVAL. 

This  was  a fete  which  certainly  could  be  seen 
nowhere  but  in  Munich.  It  was  characteristic,  and 
essentially  national  in  all  its  features.  The  brewery 
of  Pschorr  is  on  the  grandest  scale ; its  possessor  is 
the  Barclay  of  Munich.  And  let,  it  not  be  thought 
that  because  the  scene  of  the  festivity  was  a brewery, 
and  the  beverage  ale,  that  vulgarity  must  be  in- 
separable from  such  a feast.  All  that  met  the  eye 
was  in  such  perfect  taste,  the  ornaments  so  fitted  to 
the  place  and  the  occasion,  aud  every  arrangement 
so  thoroughly  artistic,  that  the  most  fastidious  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  express  pleasurcable  surprise 
at  the  sight.  The  most  commou-place  objects  were 
arranged  and  built  up  with  architectural  symmetry, 
producing  a monumental  effect.  The  very  rafters 
of  the  building,  partly  hidden  by,  partly  seen  among, 
the  evergreens  aud  garlands,  had  a good  appearance ; 
and  you  saw  there  most  strikingly  how'  Art  was 
able,  by  its  magic  touch,  to  transmute  the  com- 
monest materials  into  things  of  beauty  and  attrac- 
tiveness. 

You  approached  the  building  through  a long 
avenue  of  flaming  watch-fires,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  raised,  like  a trophy,  and  with  surpassing  in- 
genuity, and  with  architectural  skill,  a monument 
composed  of  various  sized  casks.  A mighty  tun 
composed  the  lowrer  part,  adorned  with  flags  and 
garlands ; above  this  rose  smaller  casks,  new  and 
bright,  with  polished  brass  hoops ; some  upright, 
and  others,  laid  down,  seemed  to  protrude  from  the 
battlements  of  the  castellated  pile.  Pennons,  arms, 
devices,  aud  wreaths,  filled  up  the  intervening  spaces, 
and  served  to  unite  the  parts  in  one  harmonious 
and  picturesque  whole.  The  gable  front  of  the 
brewery  was  illumined,  and,  on  entering,  a vista  of 
many  coloured  transparent  lamps  ushered  the  visi- 
tors into  the  hall  itself.  At  any  other  time  this  hall 
would  have  seemed  a large,  bare,  empty  barn,  and 
the  white-washed  walls,  in  all  their  nakedness,  would 
seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  fitting  them  for 
festal  decoration.  Yet  what  a gay  and  pleasing 
woodland  air  pervades  the  scene  that  bursts  upon 
your  view' ! What  verdure,  what  bright  colours ! 
Howr  unlike  common,  everyday-life  ! And  the  more 
you  gaze,  and  the  more  minutely  you  examine,  the 
more  do  you  find  to  admire  and  to  be  pleased  w'ith. 
From  rafter  to  rafter  hang  in  all  directions  long 


festoons  made  of  twigs  of  fir,  interspersed  with  large 
bright  flowers,  dahlias  and  roses  ; so  that  the  whole 
is  a tracery  of  foliage  through  which  the  brown 
rafters  peep,  breaking  very  agreeably  the  otherwise 
monotonous  green  above  your  head.  Theu  the 
pillars,  too,  are  cased  in  branches,  and  at  the  top  is 
a capital,  formed  of  long  spreading  green  rushes,  or 
of  the  elegant  leaves  of  the  feru,  which  fall  over  in 
a curve,  like  those  seen  in  the  old  temples,  hewn 
out  of  the  rocks.  Large  and  small  lanterus,  round 
like  balloons,  transparent  aud  gaily  coloured,  hang 
from  the  rafters,  and  light  up  the  verdure  in  number- 
less profusion ; while  here  aud  there  the  brightness 
falls  on  large  masses  of  colour,  crimson  or  white,  the 
folds  of  some  flags  festooned  around  a column,  or 
forming  a background  of  drapery  at  the  further  end 
of  the  hall.  Pound  the  three  sides  of  the  building 
were  large  shields,  bearing  the  municipal  arms  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  which  had  con- 
tributed to  the  exhibition  ; and  each  of  these  was 
entwined  with  a wreath  of  oak-leaves.  Six  long 
tables  formed  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
aud  at  them,  without  crowding  or  difficulty,  the  850 
guests  who  had  received  cards  of  invitation  took 
their  pluces.  The  burgomaster  of  Munich,  Ilerr 
von  Steinsdorf,  some  members  of  the  corporation, 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  other  notables,  took 
their  seats  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  opposite  them, 
among  a trellis-work  of  branches,  was  an  excellent 
band  of  music.  Young  birch-trees  were  ranged 
along  the  walls  where  the  darker  pine  branches  did 
not  cover  them  ; aud  here  and  there,  in  the  recesses 
of  the  windows,  lamps  were  placed,  which  shone 
with  a mellow  light  through  the  delicate  foliage. 
Here  aud  there,  too,  large  chandeliers  were  sus- 
pended, the  arms  of  which  were  entwined  with 
mosses,  or  festooned  with  creepers,  while  the  light 
itself  shone  forth  from  what  looked  like  the  white 
chalice  of  a flower. 

All  the  servants  of  the  brewery  were  dressed  in 
t-he  ancient  costume  of  their  guild  — a crimson 
jacket,  trimmed  with  broad  gold  brocade,  black 
cloth  breeches,  white  stockings,  aud  buckled  shoes. 
On  their  head  they  wore  a cap  turned  up  at  the 
side,  with  a tuft  of  feathers  stuck  upright.  Aud 
right  well  did  they  perform  their  service.  Tankards, 
countless  tankards,  of  the  clear  bright  ale  were 
brought  up  from  cool  cellars ; and  with  unwearying 
diligence  were  continually  replenished.  And  with  the 
viands  it  was  the  same.  There  was  no  dearth,  nor 
any  lack  of  mirth  and  hearty  good  fellowship.  It 
was  not  long  before  His  Majesty,  King  Louis,  made 
his  appearance  among  the  guests,  and  was  received 
with  a hearty  cheer.  A true  English  cheer  is  not 
to  be  heard  out  of  England  ; and  indeed  there  is  an 
energy  and  a power  in  it  that  is  overwhelming. 
Well  might  the  present  King  of  Prussia  say  to  the 
boys  at  "Eton,  when  on  a visit  to  them,  they  gave 
him  three  such  cheers  as  he  had  certainly  never 
heard  before,  “ Well,  my  lads,  I congratulate  you 
upon  the  stale  of  your  lungs  ! ” 

A cheer  in  Germany  bears  but  a feeble  resem- 
blance to  such  an  English  hurrah,  yet  that  which 
comes  nearest  to  it  is  the  loud,  out-bursting  accla- 
mations with  which  the  artists  hail  their  most  mag- 
nificent of  patrons.  King  Louis.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  next  best  thing  to  a genuine  English  cheer. 
And  this  time  they  set  about  it  with  a will  expres- 
sive of  their  joy  at"  the  visit  with  which  he  honoured 
them.  He  passed  from  table  to  table,  talking  to  this 
one,  nodding  in  token  of  recognition  to  auother, 
now  putting  a question,  and  now  alluding  to  some 
circumstance  that  happened  at  Rome  or  Athens, 
where  he  had  met  the  artist  many  a year  ago.  But 
his  majesty,  being  an  early  riser,  goes  early  to  bed, 
and  therefore  soou  left  the  party.  All  regretted 
this,  for  the  scene  which  followed  would  no  doubt 
have  pleased  him.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  a curtain 
was  drawn  up,  aud  you  looked  into  a dimly  lighted 
cavern,  where  King  Gambinus  held  a court  among 
his  mighty  casks  of  potent  October.  After  a mock- 
heroic  speech  in  rhymed  verse,  lie  advanced  with 
crown  and  royal  mantle,  and  waving  bis  sceptre, 
commanded  his  fair  and  dainty  spirits  to  appear. 
At  the  summons  there  came  pouring  forth  from  the 
dim  recesses  of  the  cellar  an  endless  troop  of  Munich 
“ Kellnerinnen  ” girls,  dressed  as  are  the  daughters 
of  the  Munich  citizens;  the  gold  two-horned  cap 
upon  their  head,  with  bright-coloured  silk  kerchiefs 
over  their  bosom,  and  as  bodice  the  pretty  “Mie- 
der,”  with  its  silver  chains,  and  large  pendent  coins 
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and  medals.  On  they  came  trooping  one  after  the 
other,  a veritable  army  of  bright-faced,  archly-laugh- 
ing girls,  each  with  her  white  apron  turned  up"  at 
the  side,  and  bearing  to  the  guests  a foaming  tankard 
in  each  hand.  You  may  be  sure  there  were  among 
them  faces  that  might  have  claimed  a place  in  any 
gallery  of  beauty.  Here  you  saw  some  dark- haired 
gipsey-looking  girl,  detained  by  those  she  had  come 
to  serve,  and  made  to  put  her  lips  to  the  cup  she 
had  brought  them ; while  at  another  table  all  were 
gazing  at  a genuine  German  maiden,  blue-eyed  and 
fair-haired,  just  as  Tacitus  has  described  her.’  These 
Valkyrs  added  to  the  brightness  of  the  scene,  and 
with  the  servants  in  their  gay  liveries,  made  the 
whole  look  cheerful  and  festal. 

The  health  of  His  Majesty,  the  reigning  king,  was 
drunk  with  applause,  being  proposed  in  a really  ex- 
cellent speech  by  Von  Steiusdorf.  That  of  King 
Louis  was  proposed  later,  with  words  of  most  ani- 
mated eloquence,  by  the  painter  Dietz.  As  the 
evening  advanced  some  guest  from  Vienna,  or  Diis- 
scldorf,  or  Milan,  rose  to  express  his  and  his  coun- 
trymen’s sense  of  the  kind  reception  they  had  met 
with.  The  words  of  the  Milanese  were  given  again 
in  German,  with  readiness  and  elegance,  by  Count 
Thun ; but  from  one  party  no  recognition  came, 
either  of  acknowledgment  of  a hospitable  reception, 
or  of  the  pleasure  which  a sojourn  in  this  centre  of 
Art  had  occasioned.  The  Berlin  artists  were  silent 
as  the  stones  in  Bendemann’s  picture  of  “ Jeremiah 
amid  the  Ruins  of  Jerusalem.”  It  was  strange; 
but  it  was  so. 

The  “ WalhallaLied”  was  played,  and,  at  intervals, 
other  pieces,  which,  from  their  associations,  awake 
pleasant  feelings  in  German  hearts.  There  was  no 
flagging  of  interest,  no  diminution  of  gaiety  : old 
friendships  were  revived,  new  acquaintanceships 
were  formed;  and  there  was  surely  not  one  present  on 
this  evening  that  did  not  carry  with  him  a gladden- 
ing and  cheerful  recollection  of  the  Munich  Festival. 

THE  LAKE  OF  STAREMBERG. 

Three  days  after  the  original  fete  above  described 
the  strauger  guests  were  invited  to  another,  one 
which,  from  a combination  of  circumstances,  espe- 
cially from  the  loveliness  of  the  weather,  and  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  was  of  rare  and  even 
exquisite  enjoyment.  The  supper,  with  its  merri- 
ment and  decorations,  was  a bit  of  Munich  life.  It 
belonged  to,  and  could  only  be  found  within,  the 
walk  of  that  city,  that  a week  later  was  to  celebrate 
its  seven  hundredth  birthday.  The  second  festivity 
was  an  artistic  and  poetical  creation,  but  it  might 
have  taken  place  elsewhere,  needing  only  poetic 
minds  to  call  it  into  existence. 

The  Lake  of  Staremberg  is  a few  miles  from 
Munich : a piece  of  water  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
with  here  a village,  there  villas  amid  gardens,  slopes, 
and  park-like  woods  ; while,  in  other  parts,  the  wild- 
ness denotes  that  there,  at  least,  all  is  pretty  much 
in  a state  of  nature.  But  as  you  look  southward, 
what  a magnificent  background  ! There  peak  be- 
side peak,  some  tipped  with  snow,  rise  up  into 
the  deep  blue  sky.  There  is  the  mighty  Zug-Spitz, 
nearly  11,000  feet  high,  and  beside  it  the  range  of 
the  Wetterstein  Mountains.  Here  and  there,  despite 
the  distance,  rises  some  jagged  peak,  and  looks  across 
from  the  Tyrol ; and  later  in  the  season  some  of 
these  giants  may  be  seen  gleaming  in  their  snowy 
mantle,  while  those  immediately  before  us  are  still 
of  an  ethereal  blue.  It  is  a grand  sight  at  any  sea- 
son. 

The  mornings  here  are  lovely  beyond  description  ; 
and  when  the  sun  is  setting,  the  effects  of  shade  and. 
brightness  on  the  mountains  are  grand,  and  even 
sublime.  It  is  a spot  to  which  a landscape-painter 
would  love  to  resort ; and  hither  did  one,  who  has 
immortalized  his  name  by  his  truly  wonderful  tran- 
scripts of  nature,  frequently  come  and  sit  for  hours, 
drinking  in  the  beauty  that  lay  around  him.  Roth- 
maun,  the  painter  of  those  scenes  in  Greece  which 
fill  one  room  in  the  new'  Pinokothek,  in  Munich,  loved 
to  saunter  to  an  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lake;  and  as  it  was  his  favourite  resort,  in 
remembrance  of  him  the  spot  has  been  called, 
“ Rothmann’s  Hohe  ” (Rothmann’s  Hill),  and  a 
simple  monument  erected  there,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed the  name  of  him  who  there  passed  so  many 
hours  gazing  on  the  mountains.  The  lake  with  its  sur- 
rounding scenery  being  so  beautiful,  it  was  thought 
that  an  excursion  thither  would,  especially  for  those 


who  had  come  from  northern  Germany,  be  a most 
acceptable  proposition;  and,  accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  conduct- 
ing their  guests  there. 

By  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  railway  had 
brought  hundreds  of  visitors  to  the  borders  of  the 
lake ; and  this  time  there  was  no  lack  of  ladies  to 
grace  the  festival.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  the 
bridal  morning  of  the  earth  and  sky  : both  smiled 
brightly  and  lovingly  on  each  other.  The  lake  lay 
unruffled  in  the  light,  and  the  mountains  were  wrap- 
ped in  that  transparent  haze  which  lends  them  such 
a peculiar  charm.  On  the  water  were  innumerable 
pleasure-boats,  w'hile  in  a little  cove  were  moored 
large  stately  vessels,  with  high  arches  and  trellis- 
work  of  gold  ; and  flags,  green  wreaths,  and  garlands 
of  fresh  flowers,  hung  in  festoons  from  the  masts,  at 
the  prow,  or  along  the  gunwale  close  to  the  water. 
This  golden  lattice-work  had  au  enchanliug  effect. 
All  round  the  vessel  a little  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  were  large  medallions  of  gold,  entwined  with 
oak-leaves ; and  yon  saw  the  same  again  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  compartment  of  this  floating  fairy  palace. 
In  some  such  wise  might  Cleopatra  have  drifted 
down  the  Cydnus.  There  was  one  yacht,  the  ropes 
of  which  were  entwined  with  fresh  moss,  and  gay 
ribands  were  the  shrouds;  while  round  the  mast 
rose  the  long  tapering  leaves  of  rushes,  and  at  the 
top  a tuft  of  the  feathery  blossoms  of  the  bulrush 
formed  a spreading  crown.  On  another  stately 
barge  the  crimson  cloth  covered  with  gold  stars, 
seemed  to  speak  of  the  glories  of  olden  Venice ; and 
the  .ancient-looking  banners  of  the  philharmonic 
societies  were  displayed  on  either  side.  What  these 
private  musical  clubs  are  capable  of,  the  Cologne 
Club  showed  by  its  presence  in  England  some 
years  ago.  Two  large  barges,  containing  the  mem- 
bers of  such  societies,  with  a band  of  music  in  a 
third,  led  the  way  across  the  lake.  Then  came  the 
floating  bower  and  the  light  edifice  of  gilded  trellis- 
work  ; and  behind,  boats  and  gondolas,  all  filled 
with  partakers  in  the  festival.  The  whole  proces- 
sion is  now  in  motion,  slowly  drifting  onwards  in 
double  line  to  the  opposite  shore.  Suddenly  the 
rowers  stop  : every  voice  is  hushed ; no  word,  no 
laugh  is  uttered;  there  is  not  even  a ripple  on  the 
lake,  so  profound  is  the  calm  that  reposes  there. 
And  now  you  hear  from  the  two  barges  of  singers 
a low  gently-rising  chant,  which  soon  rises  into  a 
hymn  of  exultation,  and  praise,  and  thanksgiving; 
and,  “ This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord,”  swells  in  a loud 
chorus  up  to  heaven.  There  was  something  so  grand 
in  the  music,  so  impressive  in  the  quaint  beauty  of 
the  scene,  so  touching  in  the  sudden  impulse  and  the 
breathless  hush,  that  few  could  listen  unmoved. 
The  chant  over,  the  procession  again  moved  on, 
while  guns  saluted  from  the  heights,  and  the  music 
in  front  led  the  way  with  a merry  strain. 

It  was  really  a glorious  sight;  the  clear  green 
water,  the  sun-lit  transparent  atmosphere,  the  vessels 
in  all  their  bravery  of  colour,  the  gay  dresses  of  the 
women,  the  luxuriance  of  the  flowers — this  was  the 
scene  on  the  foreground ; while  in  front  lay  the 
chain  of  mountains,  and  on  cither  side  rose  woods 
and  uplauds. 

On  floated  the  larger,  more  richly  adorned  vessel, 
as  it  seemed, 

“ Whose  duty  ‘tvras  to  take, 

Over  her  lucid  kingdom 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake 

for, let  me  tell  you,  gentle  reader,  this  lake  has  such 
fairy  mistress,  who  loves  to  skim  by  moonlight  over 
its  surface,  as  these  very  eyes  have  witnessed.  At 
last,  all  are  disembarked,  and  in  two  processions, 
one  through  the  wood,  the  other  over  the  open 
slope,  proceed  to  the  hill-top.  The  summit  is  covered 
by  a grove,  and  here,  in  a large  circle,  were  suspended 
on  the  trees  the  great  shields,  with  the  municipal 
arms  of  the  various  towns  of  Germany  which  had 
figured  at  the  former  feast.  The  monument  to 
Rothmann  was  decorated  with  evergreen,  and  gar- 
lands were  hung  from  trophy  to  trophy,  placed 
around  it.  The  lake  was  seen  through  the  trees, 
and  here  and  there  the  villages  on  its  shores  ; while, 
from  the  commanding  height,  vale,  and  hamlet,  and 
church,  and  all  the  intervening  country  which  lay 
between  you  and  the  mountains,  were  at  once  over- 
looked. 

There  was  music,  and  dancing,  and  feasting ; for, 
hidden  by  the  trees  was  a kitchen,  nor  were  the 
stores  of  the  cellar  forgotten.  As  the  days  at  this 


season  are  short,  the  company  began  betimes  to  turn 
towards  the  boats,  and  as  it  grew  dark,  barge  after 
barge  shone  out  in  lamps  and  Chinese  lanterns  of 
various  colours.  As  they  approached  Staremberg, 
the  whole  shore  gleamed  brightly  with  Bengal  lights ; 
and  there  was  such  a forest  of  torches,  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  or  danger  in  the  landing.  Showers 
of  rockets  flung  blue  and  crimson  stars  over  the 
lake,  and  so  ended — certainly  to  the  delight  of  all — 
the  German  Artists’  Festival. 

C.  B. 

Munich , Oct.  2nd. 


MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Me.  Stanfield,  R.A. — This  distinguished  land- 
scape-painter, who  has  been  making  an  artist’s  tour 
in  Scotland,  in  company  with  his  brother  acade- 
mician, Mr.  David  Roberts,  has  received  from  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  their  diploma  of  member- 
ship. Mr.  Roberts  had  the  diploma  and  medal 
already.  Both  artists  have  recently  been  entertained 
by  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh,  who  conferred  the 
freedom  of  the  city  upon  Mr.  Roberts. 

Picture  of  the  Baftisji  of  Christ. — A para- 
graph has  lately  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
do  not  quite  understand  : it  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
premium  of  £1000  offered  for  the  best  picture  of 
the  “ Baptism  of  Christ,”  has  just  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  Wood:  it  is  this  word  “just”  which 
puzzles  us.  The  history  of  the  picture  is  this : 
About  thirteen  years  ago  two  gentlemen — Mr.  T. 
Bell,  of  South  Shields,  and  Mr.  C.  Hill,  of  Birming- 
ham, members,  we  believe,  of  the  dissenting  body 
termed  “ Baptists” — offered  a premium  of  £1000  for 
the  best  oil  painting  representing  the  baptism  of 
Christ  by  immersion.  The  offer  was  made  by  ad- 
vertisement in  the  columns  of  the  Art-Journal  and 
other  serials.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  eleven  paint- 
ings, in  answer  to  the  call,  were  exhibited  in  the 
gallery  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  the  Chinese 
Exhibition  was  shown  ; among  these  eleven  works 
was  one  by  Mr.  John  Wood.  It  had  been  arranged 
by  the  gentlemen  who  offered  the  prize,  that  the 
decision  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  compe- 
titors themselves ; but  some  proceedings,  not  of  the 
most  creditable  nature  having  taken  place, — they 
will  be  found  narrated  in  the  June  number  of  our 
journal  of  that  year, — the  award  was  postponed  for 
a time;  in  the  following  month  we  announced,  upon 
reliable  authority,  that  it  had  been  made  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Wood:  from  that  time  till  now  we  have  no 
recollection  of  hearing  more  of  the  transaction  in 
any  shape  or  form,  or  of  the  picture.  It  is  curious 
that  a matter  which  we  had  long  since  considered  as 
finally  settled  should,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years, 
come  before  the  public  as  something  new ; we 
wonder  if  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a chancery 
suit,  it  seems  to  have  been  long  enough  in  abeyance 
to  justify  such  a supposition. 

Burford’s  Panorama. — A view  taken  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Righi,  in  Switzerland,  known  as 
the  “ Queen  of  Mountains,”  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Burford’s  Panoramic  Gallery,  Leicester  Square. 
Tourists  who  have  visited  this  locality — and  few 
persons,  we  apprehend,  travel  through  Switzerland 
for  pleasure  without  seeing  it — well  know  what  a 
magnificent  region  lies  all  around  it,  included  within 
the  three  hundred  miles  of  circumference  which  the 
eye,  on  a clear  day,  takes  in — from  the  Jura,  on  the 
west,  to  the  Mountains  of  Glams  and  the  Grisons, 
on  the  east ; from  the  Gothard  Pass  and  Le  Vallais, 
on  the  south,  to  Basle  and  the  country  beyond  the 
Rhine,  on  the  north.  Below  the  spectator,  or  rising 
above  him,  is  the  country  embracing  seven  cantons 
— namely,  those  of  Lucerne,  Zug,  Uri,  Unterwalden, 
Schwytz,  Zurich,  and  Aargau,  scattered  through 
which  are  no  fewer  than  seventeen  lakes  of  large  size, 
besides  many  of  smaller  dimensions,  the  whole  com- 
prehending a huge  landscape  of  the  grandest  and 
most  picturesque  character ; and  with  the  exception 
of  the  hotel  on  the  Righi,  there  is  not  an  edifice  to 
be  seen  of  sufficient  size  to  abstract  the  attention  of 
the  spectator  from  the  vast  and  glorious  solitude  of 
Nature,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  stands.  The  time 
of  day  in  which  the  scene  is  presented  is  early 
morning;  the  mists  have  rolled  away  from  the 
valleys,  the  sky  is  cloudless,  the  mountain-peaks  are 
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tinged  with  sunlight,  and  the  whole  expanse  is  re- 
vealed in  a pure  transparent  atmosphere,  that  brings 
out  every  feature  of  the  landscape  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely to  the  eye.  The  picture  is  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  has  felt  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  and 
bad  the  power  to  express  it  on  his  canvas. 

Mr.  Wyld  has  recently  added  to  the  numerous 
attractions  of  his  exhibition  at  the  Great  Globe, 
Leicester  Square,  a scries  of  dioramic  views  of  the 
coast  and  ports  of  China — the  scenes  of  the  late  war. 
The  pictures,  or  tableaux,  are  twenty-six  in  number, 
painted  from  sketches  made  by  British  officers  ser- 
ving in  the  country,  and  by  native  artists : they 
include  the  most  important  features  which  present 
themselves  to  the  traveller  from  Ilong  Kong  to 
Pekin.  We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the 
paintings  ns  works  of  Art ; but,  assuming  the  views 
to  be  correct,  they  form  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive exhibition,  embodying,  as  many  of  them  do,  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Chinese  life  in  the  great 
navigable  river  of  the  country. 

Liverpool  Society  of  Fine  Arts. — The  final 
decision  of  the  prizes  awarded  by  this  new  Art- 
institution  for  works  in  the  present  exhibition  was 
not  made,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  when  we  went 
to  press  ;•  but  the  Liverpool  Mercury  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  the  subject: — “It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  generally 
to  make  known  what  that  decision  is  likely  to  be. 
The  council  will  merely  confirm  the  voice  of  the 
subscribers.  The  plan  which  the  council  has  taken 
has  been  the  means  of  sounding  public  feeling,  and 
thereby  strengthening  their  position.  That  plan 
was  to  solicit  from  subscribers  an  expression,  by 
means  of  voting-cards,  of  individual  opinion  on  the 
most  meritorious  pictures  in  the  several  classes 
which  were  eligible  for  competition ; and  the  ouly 
exclusion  from  competition  was  the  borrowing  of  a 
work  of  Art  without  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of 
the  artist.  Eleven  such  works  have  been  withheld. 
These  voting-cards  have  been  carefully  examined, 
and  the  prize-award  committee  has  met  to  deliberate 
on  this  important  question.  By  a large  majority 
the  public  have  given  the  £100  prize  to  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Goodall,  for  his  fine  picture  of  ' Cranmer  going 
to  the  Tower,’  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the 
council  have  also  decided  (though  not  finally)  on 
that  picture.  By  a great  majority  the  public  have 
awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper’s  “ October  Evening,” 
the  beautiful  landscape  with  windmills  and  cattle, 
the  £50  prize,  and  the  council  have  adopted  their 
verdict.  Dawson  stood  high, — his  ‘ Houses  of 
Parliament’  is  a wonderful  picture, — but  Cooper 
will  carry  it.  In  the  water-colour  class  the  public 
and  the  council  again  agree  in  giving  Carl  Haag 
pre-eminence,  with  this  difference,  that  the  public 
place  Haag  and  Kayner  almost  side  by  side,  and  the 
council  Haag  and  Newton,  whose  ‘Declining  Day’ 
is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  this  class  upon  their 
walls.  In  sculpture  there  is  also  a happy  uuity  of 
sentiment.  The  public  have  been  unable  to  decide 
between  Calder  Marshall  and  Ambrose — both  were 
equal ; but  the  council  consider  the  * Ophelia’  of  the 
former  as  the  greater  work.  Whatever  the  final 
decision  of  the  council  of  the  society  may  be, — and 
it  is  pretty  clearly  indicated,  — the  artists  may  feel 
satisfied  that  there  has  been  a most  impartial  tribu- 
nal, and  the  public  may  be  congratulated.  The 
sales  "are  already  up  to  a sum  not  much  below 
£600,  aud  many  buyers  are  holding  back  till  the 
drawing  of  the  Art-Union  in  connection  with  the 
society.” 

The  Crystal  Palace. — The  Crystal  Palace 
Company  have  determined  on  a winter  campaign ; 
and  their  arrangements  with  this  view  arc  of  the 
kind  which  will  keep  summer  lingering  within  their 
fairy  walls,  whatever  severities  the  north  wind  may 
enact  without.  At  Sydenham  we  are  to  have 
summer  all  the  year  round;  and  they  who  know 
how  wondrous  a presence  summer  is  at  Sydenham, 
even  when  it  is  summer  elsewhere,  may  guess  what 
her  charm  will  be  when  it  constitutes  a triumph 
over  the  austerities  of  the  season,  and  offers  an  inner 
world  created,  as  it  were,  in  evasion  of  the  dreary 
natural  law.  This  year,  the  area  of  the  winter- 
summer  kingdom  is  to  be  enlarged.  The  screen 
which  separates  the  main  aisles  from  the  tropical 
department  has  been  set  up  much  farther  south 
than  usual, — so  as  to  make  a winter-garden  of  far 
greater  extent  and  embracing  more  and  richer  inci- 
dents. The  whole  of  the  large  basin,  with  the  two 


great  interior  fountains,  and  the  Alhambra  and 
Byzantine  Courts,  with  the  vestibules  leading 
thereto,  are  included  in  the  winter  fairyland.  Ar- 
rangements have,  at  the  same  time,  been  made 
for  keeping  the  entire  building  at  a more  equable 
temperature  throughout  the  cold  months. — If  the 
scheme  of  illumination  by  the  electric  light  which 
has  been  spoken  of,  as  we  have  already  stated,  shall 
be  carried  out,  in  addition,  the  current  of  interest 
that  has  set  steadily  towards  this  marvellous  pro- 
duct of  Art  during  the  past  summer  will  probably 
continue  to  flow,  even  after  the  frosts  of  winter  shall 
have,  for  ordinary  purposes,  chilled  the  love  of 
locomotion  and  frozen  up  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 

Stereoscopic  Slides. — We  have  been  much 
pleased  with  some  of  the  recently-introduced  stereo- 
scopic slides,  producing  day  and  night  effects.  There 
is  an  ingenuity  and  an  interest  attached  to  these 
similar  to  that  which  gave  to  the  diorama  so  high  a 
degree  of  popularity.  The  night  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  very  carefully  perforating  the  ordinary 
photograph,  and  placing  coloured  media  behind 
those  perforations.  Of  course,  when  we  look  at  the 
stereoscopic  picture  so  treated,  with  the  light  re- 
flected from  its  surface,  we  have  the  ordinary  day- 
light effect ; but  making  it  the  screen  through  which 
the  light  passes  to  the  eye,  the  result  is  that  of 
night,  with  its  gas-lit  streets  and  illuminated  win- 
dows. It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  by  intro- 
ducing, as  any  ingenious  artist  may  do,  a system  of 
opaque  and  transparent  painting  into  the  stereo- 
scopic picture,  superadded  to  this  system  of  perfora- 
tion, an  infinite  variety  of  day  and  night  effects 
can  be  produced ; and  it  appears  to  us  exceedingly 
easy  to  obtain  the  means  for  varying  the  effects,  by 
opening  screens  behind  the  picture  when  the  ob- 
server is  inspecting  it  in  his  stereoscope.  Those 
already  produced  by  Messrs.  Negretti  aud  Zainbra 
are  highly  interesting. 

Mr.  John  Bell  is  executing  in  marble  his  well- 
kuown  figure  of  “ The  Eagle  Slayer,”  the  commis- 
sion for  the  work  was  given  by  the  late  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  present 
earl.  Mr.  Bell  has  also  in  baud  a statue,  in  marble, 
of  “ Lalage,”  suggested  by  the  lines  in  Horace : — 
“Dulco  ridentem  Lnlagcn  amabo, 

Dulce  loquentem." 

His  “ Guards’  Memorial,”  originally  intended  for 
Hyde  Park,  is  now,  we  hear,  to  be  erected  at  the 
lower  end  of  Waterloo  Place,  on  the  northern  side 
of  Pall-Mall. 

Improved  Portfolios. — Wc  have  been  called 
upou  to  examine  several  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  portfolios,  “registered”  by  Mr.  Harvey, 
of  Rathbonc  Place,  and  “ invented”  by  him.  They 
consist  of  a large  variety,  adapted  to  various  purposes, 
for  music,  (drawings,  and  engravings;  and  are  of 
several  sizes,  from  a foot  to  six  feet  in  breadth,  the 
height  being  in  proportion.  Moreover,  Mr.  Harvey 
exhibits,  of  his  invention  also,  lecture  desks,  music 
desks,  and  portfolio  easels,  and  a lock  of  peculiar 
and  very  “facile”  construction.  All  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  “improvements,”  aud  merit  the  honour 
and  patronage  they  have  obtained  for  the  inventor. 
That  with  which  we  have  especially  to  do,  is  “ the 
large  Drawing-room  and  Library  Portfolio,  on 
wheels.”  It  is  thus  described  : “ It  is  made  with 
side  flaps,  which  arc  fastened  or  opened  in  a moment ; 
and  as  these  are  on  the  outside,  they  can  be  placed 
out  of  sight  when  the  portfolio  is  open,  and  are 
therefore  free  from  that  Tittering  appearance’  which 
pertains  to  those  hitherto  in  use.”  This  is  its  chief 
feature,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one  ; it  is  recom- 
mended also  by  the  durability  of  the  fastenings,  the 
security  of  its  contents  from  dust,  the  absence  of 
strings,  and  the  addition  of  very  light  wheels,  by 
which  it  is  readily  moved  from  one  place  to  another ; 
while,  because  of  all  these  and  other  advantages,  it 
forms  a graceful  aud  agreeable  appendage  to  the 
drawing-room  or  library. 

Original  Picture  of  the  Battle  of  Water- 
loo.— The  engraving  executed  (in  the  year  1819) 
in  the  line  manner,  by  John  Burnet,  of  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  is  generally  well  known,  aud  is  highly 
interesting,  both  as  an  engraving  and  as  a memorial 
of  that  great  and  important  event.  The  original 
picture,  however,  after  which  this  eflgraving  had 
been  produced,  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and,  indeed, 
until  very  recently  its  existence  may  be  said  to  have 
been  altogether  forgotten.  An  accidental  circum- 
stance has  led  to  its  discovery,  and  it  has  become 


the  property  of  Mr.  Gritten,  the  picture-dealer,  in 
King  Street,  St.  James’s.  This  picture  it  has  been 
proposed  to  purchase  by  subscription  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Wellington  College,  Sandhurst ; but  the 
idea  does  not  appear  to  have  been  favourably  received. 
Most  certainly  it  is  altogether  to  be  desired  that 
such  a work,  certainly  painted  within  a very  short 
period  of  the  great  battle  itself,  should  be  secured 
for  a public  institution  in  some  degree  associated 
either  with  the  name  of  Wellington  or  with  the 
military  profession.  We  have  of  late  been  but  too 
prone  to  manifest  an  indifference  to  the  memories  of 
some  of  our  most  glorious  days  in  the  past,  and  we 
here  have  an  opportunity  for  showing  that  we  still 
know  how  to  cherish  a memorial  of  our  greatest 
soldier  aud  his  greatest  achievement.  The  picture 
is  of  considerable  size,  and  contains  many  portraits 
of  the  most  distinguished  personages  present.  The 
incident  which  will  identify  it  is  the  riding  up  of 
Lord  Uxbridge  to  the  Duke  and  his  staff  to  make 
a report,  and  to  obtain  permission  to  execute  a 
cavalry  movement.  There  is  very  much  about  this 
work  that  deserves  attention,  though  as  a work  of 
Art  it  is  hardly  equal  in  merits  to  Burnet’s  engrav- 
ing of  it. 

The  Cartoons  by  Raffaelle  at  Hampton 
Court  arc  being  photographed  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
Photographer  to  the  Department  of  Science  aud  Art. 
The  photographs  will  be  published,  so  that  the 
public  will  have  an  opportunity  of  possessing  them  ; 
and  it  is  also  intended  to  distribute  them  as  prizes 
to  the  pupils  of  the  various  schools  of  Art. 

Gainsborough. — The  pictures  which  were  dis- 
covered a short  time  ago  at  Schomberg  House  have 
been  very  carefully  restored,  lined,  and  placed  upon 
frames.  They  arc  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hogarth, 
in  the  Ilaymarket,  under  whose  direction  they  have 
been  thus  successfully  dealt  with.  As  they  were 
painted  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall,  the  process  of 
their  removal  and  lining  was  a work  of  extreme 
delicacy.  There  were  originally  four  of  them,  but 
a window  was  cut  through  one,  and  the  three 
that  have  been  rescued  from  destruction  are  now 
in  good  condition.  Schomberg  House,  in  Pall 
Mall,  more  recently  known  as  Harding’s,  was,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  said,  the  residence  of  Gains- 
borough, and  it  is  supposed  that  he  himself  painted 
these  landscapes,  which,  being  on  the  wall,  could 
not  easily  be  removed.  They  are  semi-circular, 
on  a diameter  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  when  first 
removed,  they  were  so  veiled  by  dust  and  smoke 
that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  subjects. 
But  now  they  are  in  a condition  to  show  both  colour 
and  detail.  They  are  romantic  landscape  com- 
positions, and  the  series,  when  entire,  illustrated, 
it  is  supposed.  Morning,  Noon,  Afternoon,  and 
Evening. 

Facsimile  “Hamlet.” — A curious  and  interest- 
ing application  of  photography  has  been  recently 
made,  to  tbe  reproduction  in  facsimile  of  the  margin 
copyof  the lirsteditionof  Shakspere’s  “Hamlet.”  This 
facsimile  was  liberally  ordered,  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  multiplication  of  the 
copy  to  the  extent  of  forty  examples,  with  a view  to 
their  circulation  among  the  great  libraries  of  the 
country  and  those  of  a few  favoured  private  indivi- 
duals. The  text  was  transferred  by  photography  to 
stone  ; and  Mr.  Netherclift  undertook  to  translate  it 
from  the  stone  to  paper.  As  a facsimile  each  copy 
is  perfect. 

A Rare  Book. — The  costumes  of  Hans  Weigel, 
of  NiU'emberg,  arc  not  so  well  known  as  they  should 
be  to  painters,  for  in  costume,  as  in  all  else,  artists 
are  becoming  monotonously  conventional.  We  have 
seen  a copyof  this  book  which  has  recently  become, 
by  purchase,  the  property  of  the  Artists’  Society,  in 
Laugham  Place.  It  is  entitled  “Habitus  Prteci- 
puorurn  Populorum  lam  Virorum  quam  Focminarum 
Singulari  Arte  depicti,”  Nuremberg,  1577,  and 
contains  no  less  than  21 9 woodcuts  of  the  costume 
of  that  period,  comprehending  even  the  personal 
adornments  of  the  American  Indians.  The  wood- 
cutting is  generally  very  clear,  and  many  of  the 
figures  are  really  well  drawn.  The  Royal  Academy 
has  recently  made  acquisition  of  a copy  of  this  work, 
but  we  believe  it  is  not  so  perfect  as  that  which  we 
particularly  describe.  At  the  time  of  its  publication, 
the  utility  of  this  work  could  not  be  so  great  as  it 
has  since  become.  Thus  Hans  Weigel’s  book  becomes 
authority  for  thejlresscs  of  its  period. 
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REVIEWS. 


The  Infant  Jesus  (Date  cl  dabitur  vobis).  En- 
graved by  X.  Stelfensand,  from  the  Picture  by 
E.  Deger. 

“ It  is  finished  !”  ( Consummatum  cst).  Engraved 
by  N.  Bathelmess,  from  the  Picture  by  J. 
Ivehren. 

The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus.  Engraved  by 
X.  Steifensand,  from  the  Picture  by  Caul 
Muller. 

The  Calling  of  the  Apostles  James  and  John. 
Engraved  by  F.  A.  Pflugfeldek,  from  the  Pic- 
ture by  F.  Ovehbeck. 

Published  by  A.  W.  Schulgen,  Diisseldorf; 

Sciiulgen  & Schwan,  Paris. 

We  have  been  much  amused,  though  not  much  edi- 
fied nor  convinced,  by6ome  remarks  in  a little  work 
sent  to  us  with  the  engravings  enumerated  above. 
The  book  is  entitled  L’ Art  Chretien  et  I’Dcole 
Allemagne .’*  Its  author  is  SI.  Bathild  Bouniol ; but 
although  professing  to  sneak  only,  or  principally,  of 
the  German  school  of  what  is  called  Christian  Art, 
it  also  brings  under  notice,  and  at  considerable 
length,  the  French  school,  and  gives  a passing 
glance  at  that  of  our  own.  In  his  concluding  pages 
M.  Bouniol  says — “ Setting  aside  the  English  school 
[of  course,  as  unworthy  of  regard],  there  remain 
only  two  great  schools  to  which  Art  can  at  present 
look : on  the  one  side,  the  French  school,  which,  in 
a Christian  point  of  view,  is  too  forgetful  of  early 
traditions,  and  too  intent  on  hand-work ; on  the 
other,  the  school  of  Germany,  which  adheres  with 
filial  sympathy  to  the  old  masters,  thereby  mani- 
festing its  origin,  but  which,  voluntarily  yielding 
itself  to  its  austere  meditations,  however  anxious  for 
the  result,  sometimes  appears  to  disregard  the  means 
of  attaining  it.”  These  remarks  are  prefaced  by 
others,  in  which  the  writer,  in  a fit  of  rhapsodical 
enthusiasm,  eulogizes  the  German  school  for  the 
effort  it  is  making — so  thinks  M.  Bouniol — to  entice 
all  Christendom — nay,  all  the  world — into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  ltome — “ that  Church  which, 
whether  she  is  triumphing  freely  and  gloriously,  or 
wrestling  against  oppression,  assumes  a vigorous 
offensive  attitude — here,  against  rationalism  and 
philosophy,  there,  against  Protestantism,  whose 
desperate  rage,  like  convulsive  agonies,  testifies 
that  it  feels  itself  more  and  more  broken-hearted. 
See  it  in  England  ! look  at  it  in  Germany  ! where, 
in  both  countries,  Art  is  becoming,  like  Science, 
the  active  and  powerful  instrument  of  propagau- 
dism.” 

Now,  we  are  quite  willing  that  M.  Bouniol  should 
indulge  as  long  as  he  pleases  in  these  fancies  and 
speculations;  we  would  only  let  him  know  that  he 
is  altogether  mistaken  in  his  application  of  them  to 
this  country  generally.  Protestantism  in  England 
is  not  in  her  death-throes ; it  requires  no  Art, 
whether  Christian  or  pagan,  to  sustain  or  overthrow 
it.  Protestantism  respects  Christian  Art,  but  only 
as  it  is  catholic  and  universal,  not  Romish.  We  can 
admire  a good  picture  of  the  Virgin  or  a saint  quite 
as  much  as  does  the  most  faithful  son  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  we  admire  it  for  its  pictorial  excel- 
lence, and  oftentimes  for  the  pure  and  holy  feeling 
with  which  the  painter  may  have  embuea  his  work  ; 
yet  the  grandest  subject  of  sacred  or  legendary  Art 
that  ever  appeared  upon  canvas  would  fail  to  win 
over  a true  disciple  of  the  reformed  faith  to  the 
alluring  but  unscriptural  and  demoralising  doctrines 
of  that  church  whose  head  sits  supreme  over  the 
“ seven-hill’d  city.”  It  is  not  our  custom  to  make 
the  pages  of  the  Art-Journal  the  medium  of  poli- 
tical or  polemical  observation,  and  if  the  little 
volume  of  M.  Bouniol  had  not  come  into  our  hands 
with  the;  prints,  to  which  it  forms  a sort  of  appen- 
dage, we  should  not  have  been  enticed  from  our 
usual  habit ; but  we  could  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, refrain  from  exposing  the  misconceptions 
and  errors  of  the  writer.  We  will  now  return  to 
the  engravings  in  question,  which  certainly  do 
honour  to  the  German  school  of  Christian  Art. 

Deger  has  taken  a painter’s  liberty  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  by  representing  the  divine 
speaker  as  an  Infant,  or  rather  as  a Child ; he  is 
seated  on  a piece  of  rock,  in  the  attitude  of  address- 
ing the  multitude ; the  right  hand  is  uplifted,  the 
left  slightly  stretched  forward ; the  countenance 
calm  and  expressive,  and  with  a tinge  of  melancholy, 
that  greatly  heightens  the  interest  it  calls  forth. 
The  subject  is  exquisitely  engraved,  with  delicacy 
yet  firmness ; the  colour  of  the  drapery  is  very  finely 
rendered. 

“It  is  finished  !”  by  Kehren,  is  a composition 
of  deep  pathos.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross,  with  her 
long  hair  streaming  down  her  back  almost  to  the 
ground,  kneels  Mary  Magdalen,  her  head  resting 


against  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  as  if  she  would  wipe 
off  the  bloodstains  with  her  tresses,  as  she  once 
before  dried  his  feet  in  the  house  of  the  disciple ; 
her  arms  encircle  the  cross,  and  her  face,  seen  in 
profile,  betokens  intense  sorrow.  The  picture  is  in 
shadow, — for  there  is  “darkness  over  the  land,” — 
except  the  upper  portion  of  the  crucified  One,  round 
whose  head  is  thrown  a halo  of  light,  which  irra- 
diates the  arms  and  bust.  This  arrangement  of 
light  and  shade  is  most  effective  by  contrast;  and 
the  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  is  small  in  the 
engraving,  shows  the  painter  as  one  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  highest  qualities  of  his  art.  But  surely 
the  muscles  of  the  left  shoulder  are  not  anatomically 
true ; such  disjointing  or  overlapping  of  the  fleshy 
muscles — for  they  present  rather  the  latter  appear- 
ance— cannot  be  correct,  especially  under  the  rigidity 
of  death. 

The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Carl  Muller, 
may,  as  a composition,  and  for  beauty  of  form  and 
holy  expression,  be  classed  with  the  best  period  of 
the  Italian  schools.  Raffaelle,  or  Correggio,  or 
Albano,  might  have  been  the  painter  of  this  picture — 
so  pure  and  spiritual  is  the  sentiment  it  embodies, 
so  gracefully  and  delicately  are  the  figures  grouped 
together.  The  Virgin,  whose  head  is  crowned,  and 
surmounted  by  a wreath  of  stars,  is  rising  from  the 
earth,  bearing  in  her  arms,  in  a standing  position, 
the  Infant,  whose  feet  rest  on  her  left  arm;  his 
right  arm  is  stretched  forward,  and  in  his  left  hand 
he  holds  a globe,  on  which  a cross  is  fixed.  The  feet 
of  the  Virgin  appear  to  rest  on  a cloud,  and  the  two 
figures  are  surmounted  by  clouds  irradiated  by  sun- 
shine. The  composition  is  after  the  old  types  of 
this  favourite  subject  of  the  ancient  masters,  and  it 
scarcely  yields  in  beauty  and  interest  to  any. 

The  Calling  of  the  Afostles  James  and 
John,  by  Overbeck,  seems  to  have  been  engraved 
from  a cartoon,  or  possibly  from  a design  for  a 
painted  window,  as  the  subject  is  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  floral  ornament,  into  which  figures  are 
introduced.  It  is  engraved  in  outline,  with  the 
draperies  slightly  shadowed  in  parts,  just  sufficient 
to  separate  the  principal  figures,  and  to  give  some 
effect  to  the  print.  In  composition  and  treatment 
the  work  carries  us  back  to  the  early  days  of  Italian 
Art,  the  period  which  Overbeck  has  "laboured  so 
diligently  to  restore  in  the  German  schools.  It  is 
severe  in  style,  but  shows  a simple  grandeur,  and  a 
characteristic  sweetness  of  expression,  which  arc 
very  charming,  and  very  recommendatory  to  those 
who  look  for  and  desire  something  beyond  the  ex- 
ternal and  obtrusive  graces  of  Art. 

These  engravings  have  all  been  executed  for  the 
publisher,  Schulgen,  of  Diisseldorf,  who  is  doing 
much  to  uphold  the  interests  of  German  Art  in  his 
country  : the  selection  of  such  pictures  as  he  has 
caused  to  be  reproduced  are  evidences  of  taste  and 
liberality. 


The  Gardens  of  England.  By  E.  Adveno 
Brooke.  Published  by  T.  Maclean,  London. 
England  has  been  described  by  foreign  travellers  as 
one  vast  garden — not  a garden  of  flowers  only,  or  of 
vineyards  and  olive-trees,  but  a garden  in’  which 
pastures  are  the  grass-plats,  fields  of  golden  corn 
the  flower-borders,  thick  umbrageous  woods  the 
shrubberies,  broad  rivers  the  streams  that  water  it, 
stately  halls  and  village  churches  the  temples  that 
adorn  it.  If,  however,  the  traveller  will  turn  aside 
from  the  high-road  along  which  he  journeys,  he  will 
then  find  that  amidst  the  expansive  garden  through 
which  he  has  passed  there  are  others  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  of  such  picturesque  beauty,  that,  on 
surveying  them,  he  may  well  ask  himself  whether  he 
is  not  gazing  on  some  vision  of  fairy-land,  or  the 
haunts  of  the  nymphs  we  read  of  in  mythological 
story.  The  “ gardens  of  England”  are  everywhere ; 
vast  and  magnificent,  with  sparkling  streams  or  broad 
lake,  with  temples  and  statues,  in  glades  and  rising 
plats,  with  extensive  parterres,  filled  with  all 
manner  of  blossoms  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  fra- 
grant to  the  scent,  they  surround  the  dwellings  of 
the  wealthy  noble  and  commoner : trim  and  neat,  well 
stocked  with  fruit  and  flowers,  often  of  rare  quality, — 
the  latter  reared  in  the  small  and  pretty  conservatory 
that  stands  at  the  side  of  the  house, — is  the  garden 
of  the  thriving  merchant  and  tradesman,  in  which 
he  luxuriates  when  he  returns  from  the  counting- 
house  or  shop  to  his  suburban  “ villa ; ” sweet  with 
the  odour  ot  the  J une  rose,  the  honeysuckle,  and 
clematis,  gay  with  pansies  and  holly  hocks,  with 
wall-flowers  and  purple  columbine,  and  half  a 
dozen  more  of  the  common  floral  tribes,  backed  by- 
rows  of  green  peas  and  cabbages,  and  dotted  with 
patches  of  onions  and  spinach,  is  the  garden  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  of  the  artizan  who  resides 
where  he  has  the  benefit  of  a few  yards  of  ground 
to  cultivate:  these  are  the  “gardens  of  England” 
that  meet  the  eye  of  those  who  journey  through  our 
fertile,  lovely,  and  glorious  country. 


It  is,  however,  from  those  first  referred  to  that 
Mr.  Brooke  has  gathered  materials  for  his  large  and 
beautifully-illustrated  volume.  The  idea  is  good, 
as  it  is  novel,  and  it  has  been  very  carefully  and 
artistically  carried  out,  though  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  t6  construct  a pleasing  picture  from  the 
somewhat  formal  appearance  which  a garden,  how- 
ever tastefully  laid  out  and  embellished,  .assumes. 
Air.  Brooke  shows  us  first  “The  Lake  in  Treutham 
Hall  Garden”  by  moonlight ; next,  “The  Terrace” 
and  “ The  Parterre”  attached  to  the  same  aristo- 
cratic residence ; and  right  worthy  of  its  noble 
owners  are  these  beautiful  portions  of  their  domains. 
“The  Great  Fountain,”  and  the  “River-Horse 
Fountain,”  in  Enville  Gardens,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  seem  to  trans- 
port us  to  a region  of  Eastern  fable.  The  view  of 
the  “Upper  and  Lower  Terraces  at  Bowood,”  with 
its  long  lines  of  balustrades,  its  gigantic  vases  filled 
with  flowers,  and  its  numerous  beds  of  rainbow- 
coloured  hues,  is  a dazzling  picture  to  look  at. 
The  “ Colonnade,  Alton  Gardens,”  vies  in  beauty 
with  the  famed  classic  gardens  of  Italy.  The 
“ Vista,”  in  the  gardens  of  Lord  Hatlierton’s  seat 
at  Teddeslcy,  presents  a scene  which  no  other 
country  could  offer.  A “ Bird’s-eye  View  of  Mon 
Plaisir , in  the  Gardens  of  Elvaston  Castle,”  the 
mansion  of  Lord  Harrington,  is  remarkably  curious. 
Other  gardens  which  the  artist  offers  to  notice  are 
those  of  “ Shrublands  Hall,”  “Woburn  Abbey,” 
“Eaton  Hall,”  “ Holkham,”  “Castle  Howard,” 
“ Wilton  House,”  “ Harewood  House,”  &c.  &c. 

The  volume,  which  is  of  folio  size,  contains  about 
twenty-six  large  coloured  plates,  and  sixteen  vig- 
nette views  in  lithography,  not  coloured,  of  the 
residences  to  which  the  “gardens”  are  attached. 
The  letterpress,  which  is  carefully  written,  describes 
the  gardens,  and  also  includes  a history  of  the  various 
mansions. 

Favourite  English  Poems  of  the  Two  Last 
Centuries.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  Two 
Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings 
by  the  most  Eminent  Artists.  Published  by 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  & Co.,  London. 

The  summer  roses  are  still  blooming  here  and  there 
in  our  suburban  garden,  and  the  row  of  clipped  lime- 
trees,  which,  in  the  dog-days,  shelters  our  flower- 
borders  from  the  heat  of  the  noontide  sun,  has 
scarcely  begun  to  put  on  its  golden  tints,  and  yet 
we  are  reminded,  by  the  appearance  of  this  richly- 
bound  volume,  of  the  near  approach  of  Christmas- 
time and  another  year,  when  such  books  are  pre- 
sented and  accepted  with  mutual  expressions  of 
kind  feelings  from  the  giver  and  receiver.  Out  of 
doors,  the  sunshine  and  the  blossoms  seem  loth  to 
leave  us;  at  our  desk  we  find  the  wintry  months 
advancing  with  rapid  feet — not,  however,  as  Shalc- 
spere  says,  “ to  push  us  from  our  stools,”  but  to  fix 
us  more  firmly  tnereon,  that  so  we  may  be  prepared 
to  open  the  next  year’s  cumpaign  with  renewed 
exertions. 

This  volume,  the  pioneer,  it  may  be  supposed,  of 
a large  force  in  its  rear,  is  not  unworthy  to  take  its 
place  at  the  head  of  the  advancing  troop ; there  are 
few  of  its  followers,  we  apprehend,  that  will  excel 
it  in  any  of  those  qualities  of  careful  printing  and 
elegant  illustrations  which  this  class  of  publications 
has  reached.  On  glancing  over  its  pages,  however, 
we  thought  we  recognised  among  the  engravings 
some  familiar  faces,  and  such,  on  referring  to  the 
short  preface,  appears  to  be  the  fact.  Several  of  the 
poems  introduced  have  already  appeared  as  separate 
works ; for  example — Bloomfield’s  “ Farmer’s  Boy,” 
Campbell’s  “ Pleasures  of  Hope,”  Keat’s  “ Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,”  Goldsmith’s  “ Deserted  Village,”  and 
Milton’s  “ L’ Allegro;”  the  two  last  illustrated  by 
the  “Etching  Club,”  who  have  given  permission  to 
the  publishers  to  reproduce  their  designs.  We  seem 
also  to  recollect  seeing,  in  times  past,  the  illustra- 
tions to  Byron’s  “ Battle  of  Waterloo,”  Coleridge's 
“ Ancient  Aiariner,”  and  Tennyson’s  “ Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade.”  But  these  republications  by 
no  means  render  the  book  less  acceptable  ; on  the 
contrary,  it  is  something  to  have  such  bright  pic- 
torial stars  gathered  into  a cluster,  and  shedding 
their  aggregated  effulgence  before  us  at  once.  The 
other  poems  included  in  the  book  are  Dryden’s 
“Alexander's Feast,”  Pope’s “Alessiah,”  Thomson’s 
“ Hymn  to  the  Seasons,”  Collins’s  “ Ode  to  Even- 
ing,” Gray’s  “Elegy,”  Cowper’s  “John  Gilpin,” 
Burns's  “ Cottar’s  Saturday  Night,”  Dibdin’s  “ Poor 
Jack,”  Wolfe’s  “Burial  of  Sir  John  Aloore,”  Shel- 
ley’s “ Skylark,”  Walter  Scott’s  “Christmas-tide,” 
Airs.  Hemans’s  “ Homes  of  England,”  Southey’s 
“Battle  of  Blenheim,”  Aloore’s  “Evening  Bells,” 
Wordsworth’s  “ Alichael,”  and  Rogers’s  “ Aline  be  a 
Cot,” — all  good  selections  from  the  writings  of  many 
of  England’s  sweetest  and  most  admired  poets. 

We  cordially  wish  thisatw^  courier  of  gift-books 
for  the  approaching  festive  season  all  the  success 
its  merits  deserve. 
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FEA  ANGELICO  DA  FIESOLE. 


London,  Dkce.mbitr  1,  18S8. 


e are  to-day  of  full 
. age.  The  fact  that 
•we  have  completed 
T WENTY- ONE  Vo  - 
lumes  of  the  Art- 
Jo  uk  n a l affords  su f- 
- * fi  c^en^  evidence  that 

^ J we  have  received  a 
large  amount  of  public  support 
by  earning  and  meriting  public 

v%  ^ favour.  There  can  be  no  presump- 
cjw  lion  in  saying  so  much ; for  we  have 
C.  laboured  industriously  and  zealously , 
during  twenty-one  years,  to  render  this 
Journal  useful  in  the  service  of  Art,  to  pro- 
mote its  influence,  to  extend  its  power , and 
to  render  Art  effective  as  a source  of 
national  glory  and  national  ivealth. 

During  nearly  the  ivholc  of  that  period 
the  Art- Journal  has  been  alone — not  only  in 
England  but  in  Europe — as  an  exponent  of 
the  Arts;  it  is  so  at  the  present  moment ; for 
although  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  there  are  Art- 
newspapers,  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no 
publication  by  which  the  Arts  are  adequately 
represented.  We  trust,  therefore,  we  shall 
be  considered  as  justified  in  reviewing  with 
pride  our  labours  of  so  many  years;  and  in 
the  belief  that  we  have  aided  to  produce  the 
satisfactory  state  in  which  we  find  the  Arts 
— in  all  their  branches,  the  higher  and  the 
comparatively  lower — at  the  close  of  1858, 
as  compared  with  that  in  which  we  found 
them  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1839. 

The  public  will,  therefore,  accept  our  past 
as  a guarantee  for  our  future  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  Journal:  year  after  year  ice 
have  studied  how  we  could  improve  it  and 
increase  its  utility.  We  shall  continue  to 
avail  ourselves  of  every  possible  means  by 
which  to  retain  its  place  in  public  estima- 
tion, and,  by  augmenting  yet  more  its  large 
circulation,  obtain  that  power  which  is  ever 
essential  to  success. 

While  we  neglect  nothing  of  importance 
to  artists,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  the 
Art  Journal  a more  welcome  guest  to  the 
library  and  the  drawing-room  of  the  con- 
noisseur and  the  amateur,  by  various  arrange- 
ments, the  nature  and  value  of  ivhich  will  be 
developed  as  we  proceed. 

We,  therefore,  for  the  twenty-first  time, 
express  our  gratitude  for  the  very  large 
amount  of  public  support  ivhich  this  Journal 
has  received,  and  assure  our  subscribers  that 
ire  shall  labour  with  thought,  industry,  and 
energy,  for  its  continuance. 

4,  Lancaster  Place,  Strand. 


Visitors  at  Florence  who  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  rise  and  progress  of  painting 
in  Italy,  will  often  hud  themselves  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizii,  which  con- 
tains a long  series  of  works  by  the  earlier  Tus- 
can masters,  arranged,  in  the  main,  chronolo- 
gically. The  greater  part  of  them  was  brought 
together  by  Vasari  for  Cosmo,  the  first  grand- 
duke,  as  an  illustration  of  the  early  periods  of  the 
art ; and  the  collection  derives  some  additional 
interest  as  the  first  formed  for  such  a purpose. 
It  begins  at  the  beginning— with  some  first 
efforts  of  the  Italians,  made  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  throw  a little  life  and  spirit  into 
the  dead  traditionary  Byzantine  forms.  Ci- 
mabue  is  brought  into  comparison  with  a certain 
Andrea  Rico  di  Candia,  a painter  a few  years 
precedent  to  him,  it  is  said ; their  subjects  being 
identical— a Byzantine  notion  of  a Madonna. 
The  earlier  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  utterly  stiff 
and  flat,  without  countenance  or  physiognomy. 
But  in  the  Child,  (though  like  a little  grown 
person,)  roundness  and  relief  begin  to  appear, 
with  something  even  of  grace  and  animation 
in  the  turn  of  the  head.  In  the  Cimabue,  with 
exactly  the  same  types  of  form,  and  even  much 
of  the  same  greenish  and  cadaverous  flesh  tint?, 
something  of  a benign  and  pleasing  physiog- 
nomy manifests  itseli — a most  acceptable  step 
in  progress,  an  early  beam  of  the  day-spring 
of  Italian  art,  just  faintly  quivering ! Cimabue, 
however,  was  much  too  little  in  advance  of 
those  Byzantine  mosaicists  who  first  kindled 
his  spirit  when  he  was  a young  scholar  at  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  for  him  to  merit  the  title  of 
Father  of  Italian  painting,  which  formerly 
graced  him ; that  honour  far  more  belonging  to 
his  pupil,  Giotto,  who  threw  aside  lifeless  con- 
ventionalities with  unexampled  boldness,  and 
gave  vigorous  action  and  dramatic  spirit  to  his 
art.  Rude  and  slight  as  were  his  technical 
means,  and  much  beneath  his  other  powers,  his 
skill  in  rendering  the  human  countenance,  his 
simple,  earnest,  solemn  manner  of  telling  a story 
by  the  action  of  his  figures,  has,  perhaps,  never 
since  been  equalled  by  any  Florentine  painter— 
assuredly  it  has  never  been  surpassed.  His 
picture  here  of  “ Christ  Praying  in  the  Garden” 
is  not  an  advance  on  the  work  ol  his  formerly 
more  renowned  master ; but  rather  a contrast 
between  the  productions  of  one  who  with  the 
utmost  originality  goes  to  Nature,  vitally  re- 
constructs, and  powerfully  iuvents,  and  those 
of  a Byzantine  bondsman  who  does  little  more 
than  soften  and  ornament  what  he  finds  around 
him. 

A picture  by  Giotto’s  pupil,  Giottino,  comes 
next  in  order,  the  “ Deposition  of  our  Lord.” 
It  has  less  of  severe  dignity  than  the  Giotto ; 
but  the  execution  is  softer,  and  the  colouring 
much  more  warm  and  tender  ; and  the  expres- 
sion of  grief,  so  far  as  the  attitudes  are  con- 
cerned, is  earnest  and  admirable.  The  St.  John 
clasping  his  hands,  the  Magdalen  solemnly 
kissing  the  hand  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Ma- 
donna, so  closely  embracing  his  head  with  a 
simple  intensity  of  action  rarely  equalled  in  the 
later  works,  are  all  heartily  and  energetically 
expressed.  Vasari  says  of  this  picture,  wrought 
for  the  Church  of  San  Romeo,  in  Florence,  that 
it  was  painted  with  such  earnest  love  and  care, 
that  no  better  work  on  panel  was  known  to 
have  been  done  by  the  painter.  Giottino,  it  is 
said,  was  one  of  those  “disinterested  lovers 
of  glory,”  who  pay  but  slight  regard  to  the 
conveniences  and  amenities  of  life,  contenting 
himself  with  little,  and  thinking  more  of  grati- 
fying others.  He  was  of  a melancholy  tem- 
perament, a lover  of  solitude,  profoundly  de- 
voted to  his  art.  He  died  of  consumption,  in 
his  thirty-second  year.  But  few  of  his  works 


The  Giotteschi,  however,  were  all  inferior 
to  their  master  in  originality,  invention,  and 
spirit ; and  too  much  their  imaginations  were 
subjected  to  his  mannerisms  and  ugly  type  of 
face.  Not  that  his  favourite  pupil,  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  failed  to  produce  in  Santa  Croce  frescos 
with  much  that  is  graceful  and  pleasing  in  inten- 
tion ; but  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizii,  to  which 
we  at  present  confine  ourselves,  the  pictures  by 
the  Gaddi,  and  Memmo  of  Siena,  their  contem- 
porary, and  Orcagna,  all  of  the  Annunciation, 
are  vapid  productions  compared  with  those  we 
have  just  passed,  by  Giotto  and  Giottino.  The 
Madonnas  resemble,  in  their  costume  and  ele- 
gant air,  sentimental  mediaeval  queens  or  prin- 
cesses standing  before  slender  little  porches  of 
Romano-Gothic  architecture.  The  Virgin  of 
Angelo  Gaddi,  the  son  of  a far  better  painter, 
Taddeo,  is  modest  and  demure,  but  incontest- 
ably mawkish.  She  does  not  awaken  much 
regret  that  Angiolo  should  have  deserted  the 
pencil  for  those  commercial  pursuits  through 
which,  with  his  brother  and  father,  establishing 
large  connexions  at  Venice,  he  enriched  and 
ennobled  his  house.  The  Madonna  of  Simone 
Memmo  (who  painted  Laura’s  portrait  for  Pe- 
trarch, and  whose  fame  is  embalmed  in  two  of 
his  sonnets)  is  most  studiedly  affected  in  her 
attitude,  and  wholly  wanting  in  appropriate 
expression  : she  writhes  her  meagre  person  in 
vast  conceit,  looking  half  asleep,  half  in  dis- 
dain; and  the  angel  is  a fantastical  failure. 
The  Memini,  nevertheless,  were  highly  instru- 
mental in  infusing  amongst  the  Florentine 
painters  more  of  the  tender  devotional  spirit 
which  was  the  distinction  of  their  native 
school  of  Siena — a school  whose  first  painter 
of  celebrity,  Duccio,  contemporary  with  Cima- 
bue, has  been  recently  considered  scarcely  less 
the  parent  of  the  dreamy  pietism  of  Italian 
art,  than  Giotto  was  of  its  naturalistic  and  dra- 
matic spirit.  Siena,  a city  specially  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  and  more  ancient  in  its  political 
greatness  than  Florence,  had,  from  an  early 
period,  been  famed  for  the  fervour  and  child- 
like simplicity  of  its  religious  faith;  and  the 
sacred  types  and  traditions  of  its  school  of 
paint  ers  were  transmitted  through  the  Mem  mi 
to  Orcagna,  and  through  Taddeo  di  Bartolo, 
and  the  exquisite  missalists,  to  Angelico  himself. 
Orcagna  is  the  remaining  great  name  in  Flo- 
rentine art,  during  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Giotto.  His  picture  here  is  soft  and 
mild.  The  Virgin,  with  her  long  Chinese  eye 
and  inexpressive  face,  sits  on  a kind  of  sola, 
bending  forward  in  an  easy,  lady-likc  manner. 
The  angel  kneels  with  a countenance  of  more 
sensibility  than  usual ; but  you  would  hardly 
recognise  his  heavenly  nature. 

An  air  of  religious  awe  and  reverence  charac- 
terizes most  of  "the  works  of  these  early  Tuscan 
painters ; and  many  graceful  and  vigorous 
conceptions,  rudely  carried  out,  may  be  found 
in  them ; but  the  acceptance  of  the  inane, 
morose,  peevish,  and  lackadaisical  expressions 
which  greatly  preponderate  in  their  pictures, 
as  something  in  a high  sense  devout,  Christian, 
and  heavenly,  into  which  we  might  be  led  by 
the  vague  admiration  of  recent  writers,  would 
certainly  do  them  too  much  honour.  The  more 
refined  emotions  of  the  soul  are,  of  course, 
to  any  large  extent,  expressible  in  the  face 
only ; and  the  incapability  of  these  painters  to 
represent  the  human  countenance  must  surely 
be  admitted  by  their  warmest  admirers.  Their 
faces  arc  nearly  all  alike,  and  the  little  ex- 
pression in  those  long,  narrow  slits  of  eyes,  and 
hard  meagre  features  derived  from  Giotto,  is 
disagreeable  rather  than  otherwise.  In  mild 
sorrow  they  knit  their  brows  together,  as  if 
affectedly  pensive ; their  deeper  grief  is  fret- 
ful whimpering:  a smile,  a look  of  tender- 
ness, is  something  beyond  them.  Sleepily, 
with  their  grim  and  swarthy  heads  on  one 
side,  do  they  look  on  each  other  for  sym- 
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patliy.  The  power  of  depicting  moral  beauty, 
or  the  sweet  and  amiable  feelings  of  the  heart, 
has  not  dawned  on  the  pencils  of  these  painters ; 
and  such  ill-favoured  purgatorial  countenances, 
contrasted  heterogeneously  with  gaudy  colours 
and  gilding,  do  not,  we  think,  betoken  a healthy 
state  of  feeling  or  imagination  on  their  part. 
Rio,  nevertheless,  in  that  unctuous,  incense- 
perfumed  style,  which  may  perhaps  do  some 
little  for  Rome,  but  will  neither  now,  nor  hence- 
forward do  any  thing  for  Art  but  emasculate, 
celebrates  this  as  the  pure  age  of  religious 
painting,  when  all  was  faith  ana  pious  unity  of 
purpose,  exempt  from  every  taint  of  those 
naturalistic  and  paganish  tendencies,  of  which 
lie  has  a fear  and  horror,  perfectly  intelligible 
in  one  who  would  fain  subject  the  imagination 
entirely  to  the  meditcval  superstition.  But  we 
would  ask  those  disposed,  by  weakness  of  tem- 
perament or  corruption  of  fancy,  to  be  influ- 
enced by  him,  to  pause,  and  examine  the  expres- 
sions in  these  pictures,  and  ascertain  of  what  they 
are  really  composed.  Melancholy  to  us  is  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  imaginations  of  these  painters 
were  enslaved,  first,  by  ugly  and  dreary  types  of 
form,  and  secondly  by  the  puerile  and  dis- 
mal Christo-paganism  of  the  middle  ages,  if 
we  may  be  permitted  such  an  expression.  The 
poetical  tolerance  of  the  Antique  Paganism, 
even  in  a moderate  degree,  has  been  recently 
decried,  with  a laughable  prudery,  by  a few 
morbid-minded  writers,  whose  skill  in  expres- 
sion, and  fertility  of  thought,  showy  rather  than 
sound,  have  given  them  a fleeting  influence 
greater  than  they  merit ; but  wiser  authors 
will,  we  trust,  eventually  denounce  with  a more 
permanent  success  that  ascetic  medifeval  my- 
thology which  they  regard  with  a foolish  com- 
placency and  tenderness.  We  believe  it  of  the 
two  the  far  more  needful  to  be  deprecated.  In 
these  days,  at  least,  many  will  aver,  even  anxi- 
ously, that  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominick,  St. 
Chiara  and  St.  Catherine,  are  persons  far  more 
insidious  and  dangerous  than  Bacchus  and 
Venus.  We  have  ourselves  recently  known 
two  or  three  much  corrupted,  indeed  absolutely 
unhumanized  by  such  as  the  first ; but  none 
has  it  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  in  any  wav 
injured  by  a poetical  partiality  for  the  others. 

Next,  in  this  Uffizii  Gallery,  succeed  works 
by  others  of  less  note,  very  rude  and  feeble, 
aud  perhaps  even  more  lugubrious  and  ugly. 
After  Orcagna,  little  advance  was  made  in 
painting  till  the  bold  step  forward  into  nature 
by  Masolino  and  Masaccio.  There  is  little 
here  to  commemorate  this  great  movement, 
except  some  rude  attempts  at  animal  painting 
by  Paulo  Ucello ; ana,  judging  from  what, 
hangs  on  these  walls  only,  you  might  suppose 
Art  dying  away  again,  when  suddenly,  for 
your  refreshment  and  relief,  you  come  upon  a 
surprising  display  indeed — a large  tabernacle 
picture,  a picture  rendered  imposing  by  shutters 
painted  with  colossal  saints  within  and  without 
— a gorgeous  work,  singularly  mediaeval  in  effect, 
all  gold-leaf  and  gay  colour,  with  no  shade  to 
moderate  its  brightness — an  enthroned  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  far  surpassing  in  the  splendour 
of  mere  materials,  most  likely,  any  picture  you 
ever  saw,  that  is,  if  inexperienced  in  such 
things.  If  such  should  be  the  case  with  you, 
you  would  probably  start  outright  on  finding 
that  this  blaze  of  apparent  barbarism  is 
the  work  of  no  less  than  the  seraphic  Fra 
Beat.o  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  whom  our 
eloquent  critics  have  of  late  so  raved  about,  as 
unapproachable  in  Art  for  his  heavenly  sanc- 
tity of  expression,  raised  far  above  all  earthly 
soil  of  impurity  and  disturbance.  A colossal 
Madonna,  magnificently  robed,  sits  with  the 
Bambino  standing  on  her  knees — a slender  little 
boy,  very  sleepy-eyed,  but  lively  in  other  re- 
spects, in  a long  tunic,  girdled  with  gold,  a 
globe  in  his  hand,  a blood-red  cross  almost 
flaming  athwart  the  disk-like  glory  round  his 

head.  Golden  curtains,  inwrought  with  ara 
besque  stars,  fall  behind ; and  the  arch  which 
surrounds  them,  also  of  gold,  is  filled  with 
standing  figures  of  girl-like  angels  in  long 
gowns,  playing  on  musical  instruments.  The 
first  impression  is  surprise  at  the  early  medi- 
aeval aspect,  and  the  shadowless  glare  and 
gaudiness  of  the  whole ; and  the  second,  dis- 
appointment at  the  expression,  which,  notwith- 
standing certain  rapturous  encomiums  lavished 
on  this  very  picture,  is  in  truth,  insipid  and 
almost  nugatory.  The  Madonna’s  face,  here 
at  least,  is  inane  and  inexpressive;  and  the 
Bambino,  though  livelier,  a frivolous-looking 
little  being,  of  somewhat  doll-like  tendencies. 
The  musical  angels  around,  standing  in  simple, 
airy,  flowing  attitudes,  suitable  to  their  nature 
and  occupation,  are  more  pleasing;  yet  even 
here  the  faces  are  for  the  most  part  of  a re- 
markably commonplace  prettiness,  insipid  and 
girlish.  The  colossal  saints  on  the  shutters, 
m a more  subdued  tone  of  colour,  seem  to  us 
the  most  expressive  and  meritorious  part  of 
this  work.  They  are  tender-souled,  pure- 
thoughted  personages,  whose  sanctity  few 
would  think  of  calling  in  question. 

This  picture  was  painted  by  the  Beat.o  for 
the  Company  of  Flax  Merchants,  in  1133,  his 
forty-fourth  year.  It  has  not  generally  been  con- 
sidered one  of  his  best.  Angelico  was  emphati- 
cally a miniature  painter,  whose  technical  fee- 
bleness was  commonly  too  severely  tried  in 
larger  productions.  Yet,  hear  what  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  says  of  it  in  his  Quarterly -Review  criticism 
of  Lord  Lindsay’s  work  on  Christian  Art. 

“The  child’s  face,”  which  we  have  termed 
that  of  a little  lively  frivolous  thing,  “ is  quiet, 
Jupiter-like,  and  very  sublime,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  features  in  proportion  to  the 
head.”  As  if  sublimity  arose  from  mere  pro- 
portions! Mr.  Ruskin  then  gives  these  pro- 
portions, or  rather  disproportions,  which  amount 
to  absolute  deformity:  “the  eyes  placed  at 
about  three-sevenths  of  the  whole  height,  leav- 
ing four-sevenths  for  the  brow,  and  themselves 
only  in  length  about  one-sixth  of  the  breadth 
of  the  face,  half  closed,  giving  a peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  repose.”  “ In  all  the  treatment,” 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “Fra  Angelico  maintains  his 
assertion  of  the  authority  of  abstract  imagina- 
tion, which  depriving  his  subject  of  all  material 
or  actual  being,  contemplates  it  as  retaining 
qualities  eternal  only,  adorned  by  incorporeal 
splendour.”  Now,  setting  aside  the  absurd 
notion  of  painting  attempting  to  divest  its  sub- 
jects of  “all  material  or  actual  being,”  can  such 
an  idea  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Bambino  as 
this,  overlaid  with  costume  and  finery  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  the  mediaeval  ages,  be 
called  a work  of  “abstract  imagination”  so 
uncorporealized  ? But  the  key-note  is  now 
struck,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  rises  into  the  full 
flow  of  his  favourite  phraseology.  “ The  eyes 
of  the  beholder,”  he  adds,  “ are  supernatural ly 
unsealed ; and  to  this  miraculous  vision,  what- 
ever is  of  the  earth  vanishes,  and  all  things  are 
seen  endowed  with  an  harmonious  glory ; the 
garments  falling  with  strange  visionary  grace, 
glowing  with  indefinite  gold  (!) ; the  walls  of 
the  chamber  dazzling  as  of  a heavenly  city.” 
These  words  away  from  the  picture  may  sound 
well  enough  to  those  unsuspecting  persons 
whose  fancies  are  far  more  sensitive  than  their 
judgments;  but  before  the  object  of  them  one 
sees  that  they  are  even  ridiculously  inapplica- 
ble. All  this  missal-like  splendour  of  mere 
materials,  made  up  of  very  definite  gothic  orna- 
ments, and  devoid  of  any  imagery  of  a con- 
ceivably celestial  kind,  is,  in  fact,  but  a puerile 
unimaginative  notion  of  the  heavenly  magnifi- 
cence. It  would  be  characteristic  enough  of 
King  Arthur’s  Queen  Guenever,  or  fit  for  the 
throne  and  alcove  of  some  early  princess  of 
the  line  of  Capet  or  HohenstaufFen,  but  is 
very  poorly  significant  of  the  higher  spheres. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  having  descanted  on  the  splen- 
dour of  the  general  effect,  proceeds  to  cx- 
patiate  on  the  expression  of  the  Madonna. 
“The  mortal  forms  themselves,”  he  adds,  “im- 
pressed with  divine  changelessness,  no  domesti- 
city, no  jest,  no  anxiety,  no  expectation,  no 
variety  of  action,  or  of  thought.  Love  all-ful- 
filling, and  various  modes  of  power,  are  alone 
expressed.  The  Virgin  never  shows  the  com- 
placency or  petty  watchfulness  of  maternity. 
She  sits  serene  supporting  the  child,  whom  she 
ever  looks  upon  as  a stranger  among  strangers. 
Behold  the  handmaid  ot  the  Lord  for  ever 
written  on  her  brow.”  Phrases  with  something 
of  the  tone  of  profundity  about  them,  but  on 
examination  shown  to  be  confused  and  shallow, 
and  as  inapplicable,  every  whit,  as  those  just 
before  them.  And  even  were  they  otherwise, 
surely  a cold  and  unfeeling,  a dreary  and  dis- 
agreeable notion  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; a bundle 
of  odd  negatives  linked  together  in  but  a frigid 
and  pompous  spirit.  “No  domesticity,  no 
jest!”  He  might  as  well  have  said  at  once, 
no  cap  and  bells,  no  comic  mask,  no  over- 
flowing bowl  in  her  hands.  We  need  surely 
but  glance  at  the  unmeaningness  of  the  “ vari- 
ous modes  of  power,”  coupled  with  the  dulness 
attributed  by  the  “ no  variety  of  thought.” 
The  equally  unmeaning  reference  to  love,  im- 
mediately followed  by  a supercilious  allusion 
to  maternal  tenderness  and  simplicity,  (feelings 
so  beautiful  that  we  are  rather  apt  to  imagine 
even  their  slighter  manifestations  might  grace 
heaven  itself,)  is  highly  characteristic  of  this 
writer.  For  ourselves,  we  always  dislike  ex- 
ceedingly these  high-flown,  summary  allusions 
to  love,  in  compositions  which  discover  no 
other  signs  of  tenderness ; and  we  very  much 
doubt  in  the  present  instance  whether  the 
gentle  Beato  himself  would  accept  such  an 
interpretation.  In  expression  the  head  is  nega- 
tive indeed,  not  inteutionally  so,  in  the  sense 
ascribed,  but,  simply,  in  all  probability,  from 
the  painter  s untutored  hand  not  having  power 
to  keep  pace  with  his  intention. 

This  is  the  first  Angelico  we  ever  saw ; and 
we  well  remember  our  disappointment.  Nor 
did  his  other  works  in  the  Uffizii  lead  to  more 
satisfying  impressions.  In  the  “ Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,”  an  inferior  replica  of  the  Louvre 
picture,  the  numerous  saints  assembled  have 
insipid  countenances ; and  in  some  smaller 
works,  (miniature  or  predella  pictures,)  the  same 
vapidness,  approaching  to  childishness,  prevails, 
both  in  expression  and  technical  qualities. 
Nevertheless,  we  then  said,  it  is  improbable 
those  clever  writers  arc  alike  mistaken.  All 
these  pictures  must  be  unworthy  of  a moment’s 
comparison  with  the  masterpieces  on  which 
they  expatiate  so  enthusiastically.  Let  us 
immediately  in  quest  of  them;  and  first  to 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  on  a reliquarv,  in 
the  Sacristy,  is  an  Annunciation  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  pronounces  the  finest  small  work  by 
him — “ the  most  radiant  consummation  of  his 
powers” — in  Florence.  Accordingly,  we  were 
soon  hurrying  along  the  sunny  quays  of  the 
Arno,  towards  the  church  which  Michael 
Angelo,  rather  liberally,  pronounced  beautiful 
as  a bride ; and  on  the  way  we  took  out  our 
little  note-book  again,  to  refresh  memory  with 
a few  more  of  the  eulogistic  sentences  devoted 
to  the  Beato,  by  Rio,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  all  of  them  his  enthusiastic  admirers. 
First  in  oracular  loftiness,  determination,  and 
picturesqueness  of  praise  comes  Mr.  Ruskin. 

“The  highest  beauty  of ‘the  human  form"  he  must 
mean  human  expression,  “ has  been  attained  once  only, 
and  then  by  no  system-taught  painter,  but  by  a most  holy 
Dominican  monk  of  Fiesole,  and  beneath  him  all  stoop 
lower  and  lower  in  proportion  to  their  inferior  sanctity," 
<fcc.,  &c.  “Even  in  Perugino  there  is  about  his  noblest 
faces  a shortcoming  undefinable,  an  absence  of  the  full 
outpouring  of  the  sacred  spirit  that  there  is  in  Angelico." 

“ colour  is  in  its  sphere,  and  to  its  purpose,  as  perfect 

as  human  work  may  be,  wrought  to  radiance  beyond  that 
ot  the  ruby  and  opal.”  “ So  inherent  in  him  was  his  holy 
tranquillity  of  mind  that  he  could  not  by  any  exertion 
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even  for  a moment  conceive  cither  agitation,  doubt,  or 
fear,  aiul  all  actions  proceeding  from  such  passions,  or,  ii 
fortiori,  from  any  yet  more  criminal,  are  absurdly  and 
powerlcssly  portrayed  by  him  ; while,  contrariwise,  every 
gesture  consistent  with  emotion  pure  and  saintly  is  ren- 
dered with  an  intensity  of  truth  to  which  there  is  no 
existing  parallel."  “ Ilis  drawing  of  movement  is  subject 
to  the  same  influence : vulgar  or  vicious  movement  he 
cannot  represent,  but  give  him  for  his  scene  the  pavement 
of  heaven,  or  pastures  of  paradise,  and  for  his  subject  the 
inoffensive  pace  of  glorified  souls,  or  the  spiritual  speed 
of  angels,  and  Michael  Angelo  alone  can  contend  with 
him  in  majesty— in  graco  and  musical  continuousness  of 
motion  no  one.  The  inspiration  was  in  some  degree 
caught  by  his  pupil  Bonozzo;  but  thence  forward  for  ever 
lost." 

Rio’s  words,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
rise  like  a soft  cloud  from  a censer,  sweet  but 
rather  mawkish,  and  partially  obscuring. 

“ Ho  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  ornament  of  the 
ivrical  and  mystical  school.  We  must  be  insensible  to  all 
the  delicious  emotions  which  Christian  art  excites,  if  we 
can  allow  ourselves  to  criticise  minutely  the  technical 
imperfections  of  this  divine  pencil— imperfections  much  less 
owing  to  any  feebleness,  than  to  an  indifference  for  every 
tiling  foreign  to  the  transcendental  aim  with  which  his 
pious  imagination  was  pre-occupied.  The  compunction 
of  the  heart.,  its  aspirations  towards  God,  ecstatic  raptures, 
the  foretaste  of  celestial  bliss— in  short,  all  those  profound 
and  exalted  emotions  which  no  artist  can  express  without 
having  previously  experienced  them,  formed,  as  it  wore, 
a mysterious  cycle  for  the  exercise  of  the  genius  of  Fra 
Angelico."  “ It  is  in  these  mystical  subjects,  so  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  vague  and  infallible  presentments  of 
his  soul,  that  he  so  profoundly  displayed  the  inexhaustible 
riches  of  his  pencil.  Painting  with  him  served  as  a 
formulary  to  express  the  emotions  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity. 

To  which  may  be  added  a few  sentences  by 
Lord  Lindsay,  whose  gentler  and  calmer  de- 
light in  Angelico,  though  not  without  extrava- 
gance too,  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  subject 
titan  the  authoritative  hyperboles  of  the  first 
writer  we  have  quoted,  in  which,  as  is  almost 
universal  with  him,  the  value  of  thoughts  in 
themselves  ingenious  and  significant  is  much 
impaired  by  the  exaggeration  with  which  they 
are  put  forth. 

“ All,"  writes  Lord  Lindsay,  “that  Spirit  could  achieve 
by  herself  anterior  to  that  struggle  with  intellcctand  sense 
which  she  must  in  nil  cases  pass  through,  in  order  to  work 
out  her  destiny,  was  accomplished  by  him.  Last  and  most 
gifted  of  a long  and  imaginative  race,  and  flourishing  at 
file  moment  when  the  transition  was  actually  taking  place 
from  the  youth  to  the  early  manhood  of  Europe,  he  gave 
full,  unreserved,  and  enthusiastic  expression  to  that  Love 
and  Hope  which  had  winged  the  Faith  of  Christendom  in 
her  flight  towards  heaven  for  fourteen  centuries— to  those 
yearnings  of  the  heart  and  the  imagination  which  ever 
precede  in  universal  as  well  as  individual  development  the 
severer  and  more  chastened  intelligence  of  reason. ' 

Some  of  these  sentences  being  travelling 
texts,  copied  in  our  little  note-book,  prepara- 
tory to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Beato,  and 
our  wish  to  be  delighted  sincere  and  earnest, 
we  were,  we  confess,  a second  time  disap- 
pointed, on  finding  this  “radiant  consumma- 
tion of  Angelico’s  powers,”  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  so  weak  a thing— according  to  the 
best  of  our  deliberate  judgment;  to  which 
opinion  we  will  give  free  utterance,  believing 
that  it  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  praise 
this  amiable  painter  with  at  least  much  want 
of  discrimination ; wronging  him  by  the  ex- 
citement of  false  expectations,  and  oil'ending 
the  good  sense  of  an  age  more  enlightened  than 
his,  by  converting  him  into  a mere  peg  on  which 
to  hang  vanities  by  no  means  conducive  to  a 
healthy  state  of  imagination,  or  to  sound  reli- 
gion and  morality.  The  present  work  consists 
of  a group  of  four  little  pictures  of  miniature 
delicacy.  The  first  and  most  admired  is  the 
“ Annunciation.”  Here  the  angel,  with  lightly- 
curling  flaxen  hair,  and  gold-flowered,  lilac- 
tinted  gown  (altogether  too  like  some  elegant 
young  lady  at  a masque,  or  carnival  celebra- 
tion), kneels,  before  the  Virgin  with  a ceremo- 
nious air : the  face  is  pretty,  and  very  tenderly 
painted,  but  not  expressive.  The  Madonna, 
too,  has  a pretty  face;  but  it  tends,  we  doubt 
not,  much  to  insipidity,  and  the  commonplace 
kind  of  beauty.  With  upturned  mild  blue  eye, 
she  sits  acknowledging  the  salutation  by  press- 
ing her  hands  on  her  receding  drawn-in  bosom, 
and  advancing  her  head  in  a manner  that  re- 
sembles, remarkably,  the  more  modish  and 
courtly  sort  of  courtesy ; and  this  we  found, 
on  further  experience,  to  be  characteristic  of 

Angelico’s  crowned  and  angel-saluted  Virgins. 
Her  eye  is  fixed,  not  on  the  angel,  but  on  the 
Almighty,  surrounded  by  cherubs — a group 
almost  entirely  in  dark  blue,  which  appears 
above.  The  carpet  and  background  are  of 
crimson,  with  gold  medallions,  in  a very  rude 
barbaric  taste.  In  the  somewhat  dollish  faces 
we  could  not  by  any  means  discover  the  won- 
ders of  expression  which  with  so  sweet  and 
unctuous  a plausibility  have  been  attributed  to 
this  painter.  We  regret  it.  It  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  be  charmed  after  the  fashion 
of  those  charming  writers.  But  truth  is  truth, 
or  rather  we  should,  with  more  modesty  in  t he 
present  instance  say,  sincerity  is  sincerity.  We 
may  be  thought  by  those  who  differ  from  us 
incapable  of  appreciating  divine  expressions. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  so.  Faces  by 
Raphael  and  Francia,  Bellini  and  Perugino, 
have  deeply  touched  us,  and  abide  even  now 
in  the  heart  of  our  memory,  we  trust  with 
no  unedifying  power ; but  these  visages  by 
Angelico,  as  also  those  of  the  “ Wise  Men 
adoring,”  in  the  picture  underneath,  appear 
to  us  but  vapidly  innocent  productions.  The 
smiles  of  the  good  souls  are  simple  indeed, 
but  weak,  verging  on  the  silly,  with  little  ot 
capable  efficient  liumauity  in  their  eyes  and 
lips.  The  drawing  is  very  feeble  of  course, 
since,  even  according  to  his  eulogists,  the 
Beato  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  spiritual 
things  as  scarcely  to  waste  a thought  on  mat- 
ters merely  corporeal.  The  sprigging  and 
dotting  with  gold-leaf  is  also  puerile  and  rude  ; 
the  shadeless,  abruptly-variegated  colouring, 
though  pretty  in  some  of  its  tones,  here  at 
least  excites  a smile  at  Mr.  Ruskin’s  ruby  and 
opal  hyperboles.  In  more  points  of  view  than 
one,  indeed,  the  tiny  bottles  and  tiniest  scraps 
or  crumbs  of  relics,  wrapped  up  in  crimson, 
with  gold  thread  around  them,  set  in  the  frame 
of  these  pictures,  seemed  a not  inappropriate 
border. 

The  picture  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  the 
Madonna  della  Stella,  is  one  of  those  specially 
venerated  on  religious  grounds.  The  crowned 
Virgin,  a standing  figure,  is  extremely  sleepy- 
looking ; and  the  Infant  in  her  arms,  who 
resembles  a little  priest  in  a child’s  long  gown, 
touches  her  chin,  and  seems  whispering  some- 
thing to  her  in  a confidential  but  mystical 
manner,  which  has  a peculiar  charm  for  the 
initiated.  In  the  fourth  compartment,  the 
“ Coronation  of  the  Virgin,”  gorgeous  as  some 
Indian  pageant  drawn  by  an  Indian  artist,  the 
Christ  has  kingly  dignity.  The  steps  of  the 
throne  are  of  rainbow  tints,  melting  into  each 
other  without  reference  to  the  form  of  what 
they  cover — a slight  poetic  hint  of  heavenly- 
ideal  magnificence  in  this  child-like  vision  of 
the  Court  of  Paradise  on  a high  occasion. 

The  truth  is,  the  Beato’s  fame  as  a painter 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  spotless  inno- 
cence of.  his  dreamy  life.  His  gentle  enthusi- 
astic piety  and  modesty,  combined  with  his 
high  gifts,  and  his  saintly  seclusion  in  the 
Dominican  cloisters  of  beautiful  Florence  at 
her  most  beautiful  period,  all  charm  the  fancy, 
and  excite  such  partiality  in  his  favour,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  sensitive  minds  of  a certain 
order  should  fall  absolutely  in  love  with  his 
innocent  and  purcly-intentioned  works.  We 
need  scarcely  think  it  strange  that  they  should 
lavish  even  on  those  of  a negative  purity  the 
fondest  graces  of  their  own  minds ; imping  his 
weak  wings  with  the  choicest  plumage  of  their 
own  breasts;  supplying,  we  mean,  his  short- 
comings out  of  the  stores  of  their  own  fancies, 
and  exalting  him  iuto  the  realized  ideal  of  that 
which  they  so  delight  to  contemplate.  And, 
indeed,  when  we  consider  what  this  amiable 
monk  truly  was,  it  begins  to  look  something 
like  a sin  to  disparage  him  in  any  degree ; and 
certainly  it  is  somewhat  perilous,  since  in 
objecting  to  him,  we  may  be  accused  by  critics 

who  have  allotted  to  themselves  the  higher 
grounds  of  severe  morality  and  holiness,  of 
depreciating  those  sacred  things  with  which 
they  have  so  fervently  identified  his  name. 
Angelico,  we  are  told,  would  never  take  up 
the  pencil  without  first  offering  a prayer,  and 
never  painted  our  Saviour’s  sorrows  or  suffer- 
ings without  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes. 
Mr.  Ruskin  adds  that  he  seldom  smiled ; but 
we  rejoice  to  find  that  this  is  an  embellishment 
of  his  own,  thrown  in  to  heighten  a picture, 
and  resting  on  no  authority.  Angelico’s  tender 
tearfulness  whilst  contemplating  the  divine  sor- 
rows, is,  as  that  writer  would  say,  beautiful 
and  “perfectly  right;”  but  the  superadded 
fancy  that  the  poor  painter  rarely  smiled  is 
quite  another  tiling : and  we  confess  that  it 
haunted  us  as  such  an  image  of  morbid,  piti- 
able, chronic  gloom  that  it  was  a real  comfort 
to  find  no  trace  of  it  in  his  only  trustworthy 
biographer.  Neither,  this  biographer  informs 
us,  would  Angelico  ever  retouch  a picture 
after  once  dismissing  it  from  his  hand,  believ- 
ing each  work  a pure  inspiration  from  heaven, 
not  to  be  dishonoured  by  faithless  efforts  at 
improvement.  Nor  would  he  accept  remu- 
neration ; to  those  who  sought  his  works  ever 
courteously  replying,  that  they  had  only  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  prior,  when  he  would 
readily  comply  with  their  wishes.  Indeed,  so 
scrupulous  of  conscience  was  he,  that  once, 
when  breakfasting  with  the.  pope,  he  declined 
to  avail  himself  of  his  permission  to  eat  of  the 
meat  before  them,  considering  that  his  own 
prior  alone  could  properly  grant  such  an  in- 
dulgence. He  is  said  never  to  have  displayed 
an^er  amongst  his  brethren— a blessedness  of 
spirit  which  Vasari  thought  almost  incredible. 
Cosmo  de’  Medici,  who  highly  esteemed  him, 
sent  his  friend  Tommaso  da  Sarzana  to  arrange 
and  catalogue  a library  which  had  been  left  to 
the  Convent  of  San  Marco  ; and  that  eminent 
scholar,  during  his  sojourn  at  the  monastery, 
conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  seraphic 
painter,  that  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
papacy  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.,  he 
would  have  made  him  Archbishop  of  Florence. 
But  Fra  Giovanni,  in  his  love  of  devout  retire- 
ment, and  meek  consciousness  of  inability  to 
govern  men,  entreated  that  some  one  else 
might  be  appointed.  He  even  ventured  to 
name  a companion  of  his  own,  a brother  of  his 
order,  Fra  Antonino,  a friend  of  the  poor,  a 
God-fearing,  learned,  energetic  personage,  as 
every  way  fitted  for  the  sacred  office  ; and  the 
pope  adopted  the  recommendation ; and  so  well 
did  Antonino  grace  the  exalted  functions  that, 
eventually,  he  was  canonized  by  Pope  Adrian 
VI.  Fra  Angelico  himself  continued  to  live 
in  his  convent  of  San  Marco  at  I lorence, 
devoted  to  religious  exercises  and  to  those 
saintly  visions  of  which  his  pictures  are  said  to 
have  been  but  humble,  implicit,  faithful  copies. 
Late  in  life  he  was  summoned  by  his  friend  the 
pope  to  Rome,  to  paint  in  the  Vatican  some 
frescos  from  the  lives  of  St.  Stephen  and  St. 
Lawrence,  which  are  amongst  the  most  sweet- 
spirited  and  humanly  interesting  of  his  produc- 
tions. The  women  and  children  listening  to 
the  protomartyr’s  discourse  are  tenderly  and 
gracefully  pensive,  and  grouped  with  a happy 
simplicity;  and  the  action  of  the  blind  man 
groping  his  way  with  his  stick  towards  St. 
Lawrence  is  thoroughly  blind.  In  these,  and 
other  figures  beside  them,  the  varied  expression 
and  simply  human  tenderness  surpass  any  thing 
we  remember  in  his  other  works,  hinting  for 
our  deep  and  lasting  regret,  how  much  more 
delightful  his  productions  might  have  become 
under  a liberal  and  unexclusive  training.  But 
little  is  known  of  his  artistic  education.  His 
pencil,  his  admirers  tempt  us  to  fancy,  was 
made  of  an  angel’s  curl  secretly  deposited  one 
night  near  his  easel.  The  more  earthly  aids 
were  apparently  the  works  of  the  devoutly 

contemplative  and  mystical  Sienese  school — 
Taddeo  dc  Bartolo,  and  the  exquisite  missals 
and  choral  books,  beautified  by  Sienese  influ- 
ences, though  painted  at  Florence  by  the  monks, 
especially  the  Camaldolese  of  Sant5  Angeli, 
who  gained  a reputation  wide  as  that  of  Italian 
art  itself,  by  their  unrivalled  productions  of 
that  miniature  class.  The  faces  in  Orcagna’s 
“Paradise,”  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  are 
also  thought  to  have  been  another  luminous 
channel  of  inspiration.  But  by  the  naturalistic 
and  dramatic  progress  then  so  vigorously 
carried  forward  from  sculpture  to  painting,  by 
Masolino  and  Masaccio,  he  remained  unin- 
fluenced, deeming  it  fraught  with  consequences 
fatal  to  the  pure  sanctity  of  Christian  Art.  He 
died  at  Rome,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  was 
there  buried,  and  beatified.  As  the  meed  of  his 
holy  life  and  character  he  was  afterwards  graced 
by  one  of  the  popes  with  his  title  of  Beato  or 
Blessed — an  appellation  which  denotes  an  in- 
ferior order  of  sanctities,  something  beneath 
the  larger  glories  of  the  fully-accomplished 
Saint. 

His  convent  has  many  interesting  associa- 
tions besides  those  connected  with  his  name. 
Fra  Bartolomeo  also  was  a monk  there.  Savo- 
narola was  prior  of  the  same  fraternity.  It 
was  under  a damask  rose-tree,  in  the  garden  of 
this  convent,  that  he  begun  those  marvellously 
eloquent  discourses  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  papacy,  and  reviving  paganism  in  matters 
of  taste  and  imagination,  which  soon  caused 
the  vast  cathedral  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
throngs  of  people,  and  left  the  hill-villages 
empty,  and  the  terraced  vineyards  and  olive 
slopes  without  their  evening  song.  In  this 
garden  Lorenzo  the  MagniGcent  would  some- 
times loiter,  after  attending  mass  in  the  church, 
not  unwilling  that  the  prior  should  join  him,  and 
so  afford  some  opportunity  for  a more  friendly 
understanding  between  them.  “The  Magni- 
fleo  is  lingering  a long  while  yonder  amongst 
the  flowers,”  said  a monk  to'  Fra  Girolamo. 
“ Unless  he  has  asked  for  me,  let  him  pursue 
his  meditations  undisturbed.” — “But,  father, 
he  has  just  put  a very  large  sum  in  the  poor- 
box,^  partly  in  silver,  but  partly  in  gold  crowns.” 

' — “'the  silver  suffices  for  our  humble  wants,” 
was  the  reply ; “ take  the  gold  to  the  good 
brothers  of  San  Martino,  for  distribution 
amongst  the  poor.” — “ This  is  the  only  monk 
I have  known,”  said  Lorenzo,  “ who  acts  up 
to  his  professions.”  _ And  he  walked  away, 
disappointed  at  his  inability  to  wheedle  and 
corrupt  one  who  disliked  his  insidious  en- 
croachments on  the  liberty  of  his  country,  but 
abhorred  his  Platonism  and  licentious  love  of 
classical  Poetry  and  Art. 

A visit  to  San  Marco  strengthened  the  con- 
viction that  Fra  Angelico  has  been  praised 
with  a singular  absence  of  discrimination — a 
remarkable  want  of  distinction  between  his 
feebler  and  his  better  works,  to  say  the  least. 
The  much-lauded  fresco  of  “ the  Crucifixion,” 
•bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  of  it,  is 
surprisingly  rude,  both  in  general  conception 
and  execution.  A number  of  monkish  saints 
kneel  round  the  cross,  without  a background, 
or  much  attempt  at  grouping.  Except  in  the 
head  of  St.  Dominick,  whose  countenance  is 
more  pathetic  than  any  thing  else  by  Angelico 
•we  saw  at  Florence — he  is  said  ever  to  have 
painted  his  patron  saint  with  a peculiar  sensi- 
bility and  affection — he  fails,  it  appears  to  us, 
in  the  expression  of  what  is  interesting  and 
noble  in  grief.  The  figures  knit  their  brows 
with  a peevish  air ; and  the  attitudes  of  sor- 
row in  some  of  them  are  such  as  woirld  be 
assumed  only  by  very  weak  and  childish 
persons. 

The  devout  timidity  of  the  Frate,  and  the 
simpleness  of  his  undeveloped  neglected  intel- 
lect, left  him  but  indifferently  qualified  for 
such  a task  as  this  : the  Christ  and  the  profane 


thief  are,  truly,  imbecile  productions.  Not 
having  power  to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
agony  in  any  better  way,  he  endeavours  to 
excite  emotion  of  some  sort  by  thick  lines  of 
blood  running  down  in  numerous  cords,  and 
twining  themselves  round  a skull  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross — a mode  of  treatment  which  has 
been  styled  “strange  and  typical,”  but  which 
we  feel  to  be,  nevertheless,  a wretched  substi- 
tute for  direct  expression.  The  representation 
of  grief  being  fretful  whimpering,  the  piety  is 
that  of  persons  suited  for  nothing  but  to  be  on 
their  knees,  and  turn  up  the  white  of  their  eyes 
all  the  days  of  their  lives  in  some  profitless 
cloister  or  desert — whither,  indeed,  one  would 
willingly  and  heartily  commend  them ; for  they 
are  manifestly  unfit  for  the  active  duties  of  life, 
and  altogether  wanting  in  that  manly  moral 
energy,  of  which  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles  are  the  teachers  and  shining  exemplars. 
Besides,  the  mental  epidemic  under  which  they 
are  suffering,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  (such  the 
immortal  weakness  of  man !)  deplorably  catch- 
ing; and  therefore  do  we  benignly,  and  most 
charitably,  wish  them  wholly  aloof  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  on  the  loneliest  and  rockiest 
Appenine  (somewhere  beyond  Laverna),  where 
there  are  plenty  of  stones  to  beat  their  breasts 
with,  and  but  little  water  to  tempt  them  to 
bodily  indulgence  of  ablutions,  and  they  may 
freely  indulge  all  their  melancholy  humours, 
without  spreading  them.  It  is  truly  an  emas- 
culated idea  of  religion,  our  gentle  respect  for 
the  sincerity  in  which  should  be  qualified  by  a 
large  infusion  of  pity.  Nowand  then  (as  in 
the  listeners  in  the  “ Christ  preaching  in  the 
monk’s  dormitory”)  Angelico  produces  a pretty 
placid  figure  enough,  especially  when  the  back 
is  turned,  and  the  face,  which  he  commonly 
makes  too  weakly  amiable,  is  unseen ; but 
nothing  else  could  we  succeed  in  being  much 
pleased  with,  though  not  wanting  in  good  will 
or  patience,  or  we  trust,  reverence  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  sacred  things  which  form  the  painter’s 
subjects.  We  should  state,  however,  that  the 
“ Coronation  of  the  Virgin,”  which  Lord  Lind- 
say describes  as  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  of 
Angelico’s  frescos,  was  not  to  be  seen — being 
covered  up  by  a board  to  protect  it  from  the 
whitewash  with  which  the  surrounding  walls 
were  being  refreshed.  Some  of  these  frescos 
were  painted  in  the  monks’  dormitories— little 
chambers  very  like  those  in  our  old  poor- 
houses,  and  destitute  of  every  other  grace  or 
ornament.  The  odour  in  some  of  these  close 
and  gloomy  cells,  which  Angelico  has  thus 
enshrined  with  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  is 
not  exactly  symbolical  of  sanctity — being,  in 
fact,  the  pure  unmitigated  effusion  of  unlaved, 
unventilated  humanity.  In  oue  of  them,  beside 
a most  loathsome  image  under  a glass-case  of 
our  Saviour,  coloured  so  as  to  seem  stream- 
ing with  gore,  we  saw  a copy  of  the  Satires 
of  Persius,  lying  open  on  a heap  of  literary 
lumber  which  was  strewed  about  the  apart- 
ment. Our  conductor,  a simple  lively  man,  with 
large,  black,  thoroughly  Italian  eyes,  went  into 
ecstasies  with  the  pictures,  and  put  himself  into 
the  attitudes  of  the  mourning  figures  in  them, 
the  more  completely  to  testify  his  sense  of  their 
expressiveness  and  beauty  : “ 0,  che  bella  cosa- ! 
Che gratia— espressione  amabile  /”  he  kept  ejac- 
ulating, with  an  animation  and  fervour  which 
made  us,  at  the  moment,  seriously  tax  ourselves 
with  a want  of  sensibility  and  artistic  cultiva- 
tion. His  imitative  pantomime  was  really  ex- 
cellent. Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cicerone,  we  were  greatly  disappointed  with 
San  Marco  in  every  respect.  How  often  had 
we  dreamt  of  the  convent  where  Savonarola 
preached,  and  those  two  pious  and  gentle- 
hearted  monks,  Fra  Angelico  and  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo mused  and  painted  ! Our  visions  were  of 
arcades,  neat  and  fair,  adorned  with  a pencil  all 
but  inspired,  and,  as  in  a hermit’s  dream,  con- 


templating from  an  airy  height,  the  charms  of 
Florence,  spread  aloof  beyond  silvery  slopes  of 
olive,  glittering  in  the  noontide,  and  ancient 
tufts  of  cypress.  Alas,  we  did  not  look  for 
the  mean,  and  lusty,  eyeless  cells  we  met  with, 
and  such  works  of  Art  in  them  as  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  characterize  justly.  Our  faith  in 
the  beauty  and  poetry  of  the  seraphic  painter’s 
monastic  life  was  grievously  shaken;  for  we 
saw  no  reason  for  believing  that  these  cells  were 
cleaner,  or  better  ventilated,  or  had  more  win- 
dows in  the  fifteenth  century,  than  in  the  nine- 
teenth. One  must  admire  the  imagination  that 
could  in  any  degree  rise  above  such  barren 
depressing  influences;  but  how  much  more 
varied,  and  beautiful,  and  perfect,  might  its 
visions  and  productions  have  been,  if  meditated 
in  free  communion  with  healthy  and  vigorous 
nature  ! 

The  privacy  of  the  frescos  at  San  Marco,  in 
the  hands  of  the  white- washer,  was  unluckily 
soon  followed  by  a close  parallel.  In  the 
Florentine  Academyis  a seriesof  thirty-five  small 
panel  pictures,  by  Angelico,  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  considered  by  Lord  Lindsay  as  ap- 
proaching his  best  works  in  merit ; besides  two 
others  celebrated  for  paradisaical  beauty,  and 
simple  pathos.  Unfortunately  for  us,  however, 
the  biennial  exhibition  of  the  works  of  livino- 
artists  then  occupying  the  walls  of  the  Academy^ 
and  concealing  most  of  these  pictures,  we  have 
not  as  yet  seen  them.  It  was  not  slightly  vexa- 
tious to  find  but  a few  of  the  old  saints  unhidden 
by  the  slimy  crudities  of  the  present  most 
vulgar  and  degraded  period  of  Italian  painting. 
Portraits  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  better 
than  those  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in 
the  parlours  of  our  country  inns — indeed,  very 
much  like  them  ; landscapes,  abominably  raw  ; 
and  historical  subjects  which  looked  like  remi- 
niscences of  some  third-rate  operatic  theatre — 
such  were  principally  the  works  that  veiled  the 
picturesof  Giotto,  Angelico,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
and  marked  a decadence  that  scarcely  can  sink 
lower.  The  figures  copied  from  life  wore,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  an  air  vulgar,  gross,  and 
stupid;  and  those  drawn  from  the  imagination 
had  not  the  stamp  of  humanity  upon  them ; in 
the  more  violent  and  tragical  passions,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  zoological  rather  than  the  human 
— of  serpents  and  tigers  in  their  rage,  rather  than 
of  the  coheirs  of  Adam.  An  utter  incapability 
to  conceive  any  thing  of  moral  or  intellectual 
beauty  was  manifest  in  these  works.  The  gem 
of  the  collection,  was  a picture  of  Intemper- 
ance, personified,  very  adequately,  by  a nude 
Odalisque,  sitting  alone  in  a palace,  in  a state 
of  intoxication  ; the  empty  cup  dropping  from 
her  nerveless  hand.  But  the  extremely  soft 
fulsome  manner  in  which  the  artist  had  ela- 
borated her  charms,  and  the  various  means  of 
her  pleasures,  sufficiently  proved  that  the  gross 
sensuality  depicted,  was  the  object  not  of  his 
repugnance,  but  complacency  and  wishes.  Yet 
the  vulgar  recipes  for  beauty  here,  resulted  in 
nothing  but  absolute  ugliness — and  need  we 
wonder  at  it,  since  beauty  can  be  produced 
only  by  beauty  of  mind. 

From  these  causes,  we  left  Florence  without 
seeing,  for  the  present,  either  Angelico’s  “Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  at  San  Marco,”  or  his 
“ Last  Judgment,”  in  the  Academy.  Yet  have 
we  elsewhere  met  with  pictures  by  him,  of  the 
same  subjects ; the  one,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
not  much  inferior,  and  the  other,  we  must  say 
at  once,  so  admirable  that  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  surpassed  it.  It  is  a 
beautiful  embodiment  of  his  supreme  and  dear- 
est vision, . and  wonderfully  superior  to  his 
representations  of  those  many  other  subjects 
for  which  his  simple  abstracted  mind  left  him 
so  little  qualified.  But  first,  of  the  inferior 
of  these  two  pictures,  the  “ Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,”  in  the  Louvre,  formerly  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Fiesole,  a work  which  Vasari 
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considered  his  masterpiece,  and  A..  W.  Schlegel 
made  the  subject  ot  a fine  fly-a-way  essay, 
and  Rio  thinks  impossible  to  be  surpassed  in 
beauty.  Compared  with  the  little  picture 
of  the  same  subject  in  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
it  is  as  the  splendid  full-blowu  flower  compared 
with  its  unshaped  infant  bud.  In  the  beauty 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  less  simple  and  spiritual 
conception  of  the  whole,  we  suppose  it  must 
be  inferior  to  the  St.  Mark’s  fresco ; but  the 
spirited  magnificence  of  the  general  effect,  has 
a fine  romantic  attractiveness ; and  the  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  heads  surpasses  almost 
every  thing  we  saw  by  the  same  hand  at 
Florence.  Its  glittering  sumptuousness,  like 
that  of  the  Tabernacle  picture,  in  the  Uffizii,  is, 
at  first  sight,  quite  surprising.  A mediaeval 
picture,  of  some  mediaeval  pageant ! the  unini- 
tiated would  be  likely  to  exclaim.  A court- 
day  at  Provence,  in  the  times  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, a Parliament  of  Love  and  the  Gate 
Science  at  Toulouse  ; or  the  King  crowning  his 
Bride  (victress  in  song,  or  in  sweetest  highest 
theme  for  song,)  under  a sumptuous  canopy ; 
the  Jongleurs,  the  lady-minstrels,  courtiers,  and 
ecclesiastics  assembled  around  to  do  her  honour ; 
the  whole  thing  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  gold- 
leaf,  aud  damaskings,  and  scarlet,  and  tender 
azure,  and  budding  vernal  green,  without  shade 
anywhere,  can  make  it ! It  is  only  on  drawing 
near,  aud  observing  the  golden  disk-like  glories 
around  the  heads,  the  wings,  and  some  of  the 
countenauces,  that  you  would  suspect  the  reli- 
gious character  of  what  is  before  you.  On 
each  side  of  the  richly-fretted  canopy,  under 
which  that  mediaeval  notion  of  the  heavenly 
king  is  crowning  the  beautiful  courtly  elegant 
Virgiu,  the  angels,  girlish  figures,  in  long  gay 
gowns,  with  rosy  flames  quivering  on  then- 
foreheads,  play  apace  on  their  twangling  lutes, 
viols,  and  long  golden  trumpets,  and  lift  up 
their  placid  cheerful  profiles  with  looks  of  gen- 
tleness and  innocence,  as  they  do  so.  The 
Saints  in  crowds,  each  with  his  name,  for  per- 
spicuity’s sake,  inscribed  on  the  aureole  behind 
his  head,  stand  lower  down,  or  kneel  in  front, 
in  pictured  copes,  starry  albs,  and  royal  man- 
tles, many  of  them  no  less  gaily  attired  than 
Aurungzebe’s  courtiers ; the  female  saints  and 
martyrs  on  the  left,  and  the  males,  including 
the  founders  of  the  different  monkish  orders, 
on  the  right ; for  though  there  is  no  marrying, 
or  being  given  in  marriage  in  heaven,  the  men 
and  women  are  still  punctiliously  separate. 
Their  various  robes,  the  canopy,  the  throne  of 
that  celestial  palace,  are  coloured  and  gilded 
illumination  of  Gothic  art,  wrought  with  much 
delicacy,  aud  redeemed,  it  should  not  be  un- 
noted, from  absolute  gaudiness  by  a certain  all- 
prevalent  fairness  and  tenderness  in  the  colour- 
ing, which,  so  far  as  this  picture  and  the 
following  one  are  concerned,  in  some  degree 
justifies  Mr.  Ruskin’s  term  “opalescent.” 
Notwithstanding  much  injurious  repainting,  it 
is  still  in  some  passages  better  in  this  respect 
than  any  other  work  by  the  same  hand  we  had 
hitherto  seen.  If  Van  Eyck,  or  Bellini’s  hues 
remind  one  of  the  deep  stained  window  of  some 
shadowy  aisle  at  evening,  the  ideal  of  Ange- 
lico’s colouring,  more  light  and  tenderly  pris- 
matic, would  resemble  some  delicate  oriel  of 
a lady-chapel  at  noonday ; all  of  it  slenderest 
tracery,  permeated  by  the  heavenly  azure,  and 
bright  as  a parterre  of  vernal  flowers  in  silvery 
April,  glittering  with  the  sunny  drops  of  dews 
and  fountains,  and  seeming  to  shoot  their 
colours  into  heaven  itself,  by  means  of  the  rain- 
bow above  them.  The  Virgin  we  have  already 
characterized.  He  who  sits  crowning  her  is 
handsome  and  kingly  ; but  it  is  not  quite  easy 
to  look  on  him  as  other  than  the  throned  hero 
of  some  Provencal  siroente,  or  chivalrous  ro- 
mance of  Normandy,  in  the  Lunguc  (V oil. 

This  work  is  interesting,  as  one  of  the  last 
crowning  efforts  of  medieval  art,  in  which  the 


old  traditionary  arrangement  is,  to  a late  period, 
fully  retained,  but  animated  by  features  and 
expressions  more  pleasing  and  amiable  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  previous  pain- 
ters, with  whom,  indeed,  ugliness  may  be  said, 
for  the  most  part,  to  reign  supreme.  The 
heads  of  two  or  three  of  the  saints  are  beau- 
tiful. Sau  Domenico,  especially,  here  again 
apparently  painted  with  Angelico’s  usual  pre- 
dilections, is  solemn  and  fervid  in  expression, 
a fine  example  of  monkish  piety ; and  the  meek 
St.  Agnes,  meek,  as  the  lamb  she  bears,  has  a 
countenance  of  much  gentleness  and  tenderness. 
Speaking  generally,  this  painter’s  faces  are  con- 
spicuously distinguished  from  those  of  his 
Florentine  contemporaries  and  predecessors  by 
a pure  and  delicate  prettiness,  sweet  iu  inten- 
tion, but  often  tending  to  insipidity — a defect 
probably  arising  from  a want  of  the  power  of 
drawing  preventing  the  fulfilment  of  his  inten- 
tions. His  countenances  often  remind  one 
even  of  the  commonplace  prettiness  seen  in 
inferior  works  of  Art  of  our  own  times;  but 
this  type  of  face,  though  common  with  us,  was 
a rarity  in  Angelico’s  days,  and  in  his  case, 
perhaps,  has  something  of  the  merit  of  an 
original  discovery.  On  comparing  it  with  the 
remarkable  ugliness  so  characteristic  of  the 
works  of  his  Giottesque  and  semi-Byzantine 
predecessors,  it  becomes  clear  that  he  was  for 
his  times  singularly  gifted  with  a sense  of 
beauty,  which  with  a higher  technical  cultiva- 
tion would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  produced 
truly  divine  results,  with,  of  course,  far  more 
variety  and  sustained  power.  Not  that,  even 
in  Angelico’s  pictures,  all,  on  examination, 
seems  ideal.  On  the  contrary,  the  clerical 
sanctities  have,  some  of  them,  much  the  air  of 
being  taken  from  life  ; exhibiting  that  peculiar 
self-complacent  smile  of  conscious  piety,  with 
a certain  dash  of  slyness  beneath,  which  is  a 
strong  image  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
loitered  much  in  precincts  where  incense  cus- 
tomarily rises.  A heavenly  host  including 
such  faces,  abounding  in  others  insipid  from  a 
tenuity  of  intellect,  and  dressed  out  in  me- 
dimval finery,  however  much  sensibility  or  feel- 
ing it  may  display,  cannot  surely  (whatever 
Mr.  Ruskin  may  allege)  be  considered  a high 
flight  of  pure  and  “ abstract  imagination.”  It 
is,  sooth  to  say,  scarcely  satisfactory  in  these 
ages  of  “ complex  reasoning  Christianity,”  as 
Lord  Lindsay  calls  them.  There  is,  however, 
another  picture  by  Angelico,  the  last  wc  shall 
mention,  in  which  not  only  is  the  general  con- 
ception incomparably  more  imaginative,  but 
the  faces  also  are  finer,  partly,  perhaps,  owing 
to  their  miniature  smallness  demanding  less 
technical  power.  We  allude  to  the  “Last 
Judgment,”  formerly  belonging  to  Cardinal 
Fesch,  but  now  to  Lord  Ward,  a picture  im- 
measurably superior  to  any  by  this  painter  we 
saw  at  Florence,  and  one  of  his  supreme  mas- 
terpieces, as  may  be  supposed,  simply  because 
it  seems  impossible  to  surpass  the  principal 
parts  of  it  in  beauty  of  feeling.  It  is  much 
that  this  country  possesses  such  a treasure — 
a ray  of  his  inspiration,  tender  and  bright  as 
any  that  illumines  the  cloisters  of  his  own 
land,  and  graces  its  very  hills  and  olive-skirted 
vales  with  ideal  attractions,  which  form  oue  of 
the  dearest  causes  of  our  hearts’  yearnings  to 
visit  them.  The  melancholy  consideration  is 
that  a crack — a deadly  crack,  runs  down  the 
most  precious  part  of  the  work,  surely  one 
of  the  most  lamentable  scams  of  ruin  any 
where  to  be  met  with.  Hitherto,  iudeed,  it  has 
providentially  wound  away  from  the  exquisite 
figures  ; but  who  can  say  how  much  longer 
this  will  be  so  ? 

This  part  of  the  picture,  which  represents 
a number  of  the  Blessed  passing  away  to  the 
regions  of  eternal  happiness,  is  perhaps  the 
most  purely  and  simply  beautiful  conception 
of  such  a subject  ever  met  with  in  Art.  They 


are  proceeding  up  a hill,  in  long  aud  steeply- 
ascending  perspective,  linked,  some  of  them 
hand  in  hand,  in  a winding  group,  which  as 
mere  composition,  is  charming.  Lovely  little 
figures  are  there,  in  long  garments  of  tender 
hues,  and  with  serene  ana  gentle  countenances. 
White-robed  monks  ascend,  and  mitred  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church,  and  fair  ladies,  who,  no 
doubt,  abstained  from  giving  over  much  trou- 
ble in  the  world  they  have  left ; all  alike  become 
innocent  in  aspect  as  little  children,  and  hav- 
ing, wc  clearly  perceive,  been  graced  with  the 
corresponding  inner  spirit  also,  thus  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They  are  handed 
courteously  by  angels,  so  like  the  fairest  of 
those  they  lead,  as  not  readily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them  but  by  their  splendid 
wings,  usually  folded,  but  sometimes  flashing 
abroad  gloriously,  with  a quaint  and  delicate 
sumptuousness  that  fills  you  with  sudden  won- 
der and  delight.  Their  starry  skirts  sweep  the 
asphodels  with  something  of  a regal  air ; aud 
you  look  upon  the  strangeness  of  their  pretty 
wings  with  something  of  the  same  glad  sur- 
prise the  naturalist  lately  felt,  on  first  seeing 
in  the  spicy  tropical  wood,  the  “ Great  Bird  of 
Paradise,”  and  being  delightfully  startled  by 
those  fountains  of  amber  plume  that  rise  be- 
tween its  wings,  to  fall  again  in  lightest  fila- 
ments of  silky  silver,  and  catch,  or  enshrine 
as  it  were,  the  brightest  essence  of  the  sun- 
beams. Or  rather,  (it  may  perhaps  be  said 
more  boldly,)  you  survey  these  superb  little 
seraphs’  wings,  fledged  of  Angelico’s  dream, 
with  some  touch  of  the  same  emotion  with 
which  the  angels  themselves,  in  the  joyous 
prime  of  creation,  looked  on  the  first  little  bird, 
the  lovely  winged  gem,  that  seemed  to  them  in 
part  copied  from  themselves,  when,  clapping 
their  own  wings  with  pleasure,  they  exclaimed 
delightedly  at  the  felicitous  new  idea  then 
glancing  forth.  But  to  return  to  the  picture, 
from  this  most  lightly-winged  digression.  The 
beauteous  bevy,  manifestly  purified  from  all 
earthly  stain  and  sorrow, — there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it, — and  linked  together  in  cordial  fel- 
lowship by  the  heavenly  ushers,  proceed  up  the 
dusky  hill  of  Purgatory,  till  they  issue  forth  on 
the  open  space  of  gold  above  it ; when  they 
form  themselves  into  a more  orderly  procession, 
reverentially,  as  if  suddenly  impressed  by  some 
manifestation  of  divine  glory;  and  thus  they 
pass  away,  further  and  further,  suffused  more 
and  more  by  the  azure  aerial  hues  of  heavenly 
distance  ; yet  their  starry  vestments  still  glit- 
tering distinctly,  like  brilliant  galaxies  twink- 
ling m the  thin  pure  veil  of  dawn,  ere  she  is 
merged  in  the  glory  of  serene  sunrise. 

Iu  the  opposite  compartment  of  the  picture, 
the  damned  are  represented  in  torment ; and 
here  every  thing  shews  the  total  unfitness  of 
this  painter’s  mind  to  dwell  on  aught  that  is 
harsh  or  painful.  All  is  rude,  imbecile,  and 
simply  disgusting.  However,  with  the  mind 
attuned  to  serenity  and  cheerfulness  by  the  rest 
of  Angelico’s  painted  hymn,  few  would  wish 
torment,  and  anguish,  and  despair,  here  at  least, 
so  represented  as  to  detain  the  thoughts  a 
moment.  Impressive  woe  and  terror  would  have 
been  artistically  out  of  harmony  with  the  other 
parts ; and  the  eye  gladly  escapes  to  that  middle 
space  at  the  foot  of  the  picture,  where  the 
blessed  are  rising  from  their  graves  in  a con- 
fused crowd,  and  embracing  each  other  with 
fervid  affection.  This  is  feelingly  expressed, 
yet  childishly ; and  to  contemplate  the  painter 
in  his  full  glory,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  him 
upwards,  where  the  hierarchy  of  heaven  are 
seated  in  many  lines,  in  judgment,  on  each  side 
of  the  Redeemer.  Certainly,  few  things  we 
have  seen  in  Art  equal  their  heavenly  inno- 
cence and  tenderness  of  aspect.  Iu  their 
glittering  “opalescent”  garments,  they  sit 
enthroned,  with  sweet  and  holy  countenances, 
roseate  with  the  newly-enkindled  immortal 
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bloom  of  love.  The  condemned  must  have 
been  finally  thought  of ; and  nothing,  surely, 
now  remains  in  their  eyes  and  hearts  but  sen- 
tences of  pity,  tenderness,  and  everlasting 
peace. 

The  Saviour’s  wounds  shine  like  golden  orna- 
ments; and  he  is  enthroned  with  all  the 
symbolizing  _ pomp  which  the  churcli  had 
adopted  to  indicate  his  power  and  purposes. 
He  is  surrounded  by  a vesica  piscis , the  typical 
fish,  or  almond-shaped  glory,  formed  of  azure 
cherubs ; aud  within  these,  (the  spirits  dis- 
tinguished for  knowledge,)  is  an  inner  and  still 
more  sacred  glory,  composed  of  crimson  seraphs, 
the  ardent  messengers  and  media  of  supernal 
love.  And,  above  all,  are  the  angels,  the 
army  of  God,  the  Chivalry  of  Heaven,  in  long 
horizontal  ranks.  Their  wings,  joining  over 
their  heads,  along  the  top  of  the  picture,  form 
a line  of  pointed  arches,  and  give  them  the 
look  of  being  installed  in  Gothic  canopies  of 
i gold  arabesqued  with  bright  colour,  like  those 
in  thechoir  of  some  great  minster — a quaint,  but 
superb  idea.  It  appears  as  if  henceforward 
they  would  sally  forth  but  on  embassies  of  peace 
and  joy.  The  last  shade  of  sternness  ana  sor- 
row seems  passing  awav  from  the  Judge’s  brow 
for  ever  and  ever ; ana  all  eyes  are  raised  to 
him  like  the  choral  voices  of  an  universal  hymn, 
sinking  one  note  of  love  and  bliss. 

These  numerous  heads,  of  a miniature  size 
are  wrought  with  exceeding  tenderness  and 
delicacy,  yet  with  a naive  simplicity  of  execu- 
tion, which  indicates  much  natural  capability 
that  way.  And  the  colouring  here  has  a fine 
appropriate  poetical  character.  A beautiful 
violet-grey  and  silvery  azure,  almost  peculiar 
to  Angelico,  remind  one  of  the  serene  heaven, 
when  its  hue  is  somewhat  faint  with  excess  of 
light ; and  the  roseate  flushings  are  truly  illus- 
trative and  significant  of  heavenly  ardour  and 
love.  It  is  the  Vision  of  Visions  of  the 
i mediaeval  Church  embodied ! and  discovers 
such  powers  on  the  part  of  the  painter,  as,  un- 
der a liberal  training,  might,  perhaps,  in  various 
ways,  have  anticipated  the  perfected  beauty  of 
the  times  of  Leonardo  ana  Raphael.  Could 
lie  have  left  more  his  cloister,  and  Sienese 
missal,  and  have  ventured  to  open  his  heart  to 
1 Ghiberti’s  Gate,  or  Masaccio’s  earlier  efforts, 
he  might  much  have  varied  aud  extended  his 
expressions,  and  fulfilled  far  better  the  beauty 
of  many  of  his  motives,  which,  even  in  his 
best  works,  are  manifestly  often  much  im- 
paired, and  probably  quite  lost,  through  his 
want  of  skill  as  a draughtsman.  Better  Art 
would  have  given  interest  to  numberless  works 
of  his  which  are  now  entirely  insipid ; and  less 
of  cloistral  exclusiveness  and  monotony  rendered 
impossible  that  childishness,  approaching  to 
silliness,  so  frequent  with  him.  Writers  ot  the 
Rio  and  Ruskin  order  are  prone  to  admire  his 
weakness  in  the  dramatic  and  “merely  human,” 
attributing  it  to  “ a glorious  incapacity  in  his 
angelic  nature,  too  exclusively  occupied  with 
religious  abstraction  and  ecstasies  to  familiarize 
itself  with  scenes  in  which  hateful  and  violent 
passions  are  to  be  represented.”  We  have  our- 
selves but  a qualified  sympathy  for  a mental 
condition  which  arose  from  mere  inexperience 
and  ignorance,  at  least  as  likely  as  from  the 
lofty  causes  attributed.  His  ultra  admirers 
would  probably  contend  that  frequent  contact 
with  the  world  might  have  impaired  the  pure 
spirituality  of  his  mind.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Dante,  or  Milton,  or  with  Shakspere,  who 
bequeathed  us  Ariel,  and  Miranda,  ana  Brutus’ 
Portia,  near  the  close  of  his  career ; and  we 
have  more  faith  in  Angelico’s  imagination  than 
to  believe  it  would  have  been  so  with  him. 
At  least,  we  feel  sure  that  monkish  or  ascetic 
seclusion  is  not  necessary  for  the  conception 
or  support  of  any  one  good  or  beautiful 
thing. 

THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 

THE  BUNCH  OF  GRAPES. 

G.  Metzu,  Painter.  G.  Levy,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  picture,  1 ft.  2j  in.  by  llj  in. 

Metzu — or  Metsu,  as  be  generally  signed  bis  name 
• — must  be  placed  among  the  greatest  of  those  Dutch 
aud  Flemish  painters  whose  pictures  constitute  the 
most  faithful  records  of  the  domestic  life  which  the 
wealthy  classes  of  those  countries  passed  during 
the  seventeenth  ceutury : the  artists  who  may  he 
associated  with  him  are  Gerard  Douw,  Terburg,  and 
Mieris  ; they  were  the  representatives  of  the  more  po- 
lished orders  of  society,  as  Ostade,  Teniers,  Brauwer, 
and  Van  Maes,  were  of  the  lower  classes.  Gabriel 
Metzu  was  born  at  Leyden,  in  1615;  it  is  not 
known  under  whom  he  studied,  for,  as  with  many 
other  great  painters  whose  names  and  works  only 
have  been  familial-  to  the  world,  there  is  extant  no 
record  of  his  life.  Thus  much  only  has  come  down 
to  us,  that  in  early  life  he  removed  from  Leyden  to 
Amsterdam,  where  his  works  soon  rose  into  high 
estimation,  and  that  he  died  there;  but  the  precise 
time  of  his  death  has  never  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained: Iloubraken  says  it  occurred  in  1658;  Bal- 
kema  in  1669;  the  latter  date  is  in  some  measure 
corroborated  by  a picture  by  Metzu  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  which  is  signed  1667  : still,  this  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  because  the  figures 
may,  not  improbably,  have  been  altered  in  cleaning 
the  picture. 

Metzu  is  thought  to  have  taken  the  works  of  his 
contemporary,  Terburg,  as  his  models,  though  he 
certainly  did  not  adopt  the  style  of  the  latter  with 
respect  to  manipulation  : his  touch  is  more  free  and 
vigorous,  and  his  light  and  shade  are  more  strongly 
pronounced.  In  elegance  and  correctness  of  drawing 
he  is  not  excelled,  and  but  rarely  equalled,  by  any 
painter  of  the  Dutch  school ; aud,  if  his  figures  are 
not  remarkable  for  expressive  beauty,  the  fault  lies 
in  his  models  much  more  than  in  himself : we  may 
be  assured  that  he  made  the  best  of  the  materials  at 
his  command,  and  by  his  taste  and  judicious  treat- 
ment supplied  whatever  was  lacking  in  natural 
beauty.  “Metzu,”  wrote  an  anonymous  critic  a 
few  years  since,  “ perhaps  attained  perfection  in  his 
style,  and  carried  painting,  as  a mere  imitative  art, 
to  its  highest  degree  of  excellence.  The  tone  of  his 
pictures  is  complete  nature ; every  tint  is  perfectly 
true,  aud  every  object  is,  accordingly,  in  its  proper 
place,  for  his  drawing  aud  linear  perspective  were 
equal  to  his  light,  shade,  and  colour.  Beyond  this 
he  did  not  go;  his  works  exhibit  nothing  choice 
or  extraordinary  either  in  subject  or  arrangement, 
and  the  faithful  representation  of  familiar  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  end  of  his  art,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  scenes,  but  for  the  imitation’s  sake.  He 
was  essentially  a materialist  in  Art,  and  this  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  painters 
generally ;”  as  it  is  of  a large  number  of  the  modern 
French  school,  in  genre  subjects. 

No  one  must  expect  to  find  exciting  interest,  or 
even  poetical  feeling,  in  the  works  of  these  artists  of 
the  Low  Countries : a lady  in  her  boudoir  or  at  her 
toilet,  an  imaginary  conversation  scene,  a cavalier 
with  his  guitar,  or  a girl  receiving  a musical  lesson 
on  her  harpsichord  or  spinnet,  are  not  subjects  that 
make  a strong  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the 
painter,  or  the  spectator  of  the  picture;  we  must 
look  lor  the  excellences  these  works  have,  not  for 
what  they  cannot  by  any  possibility  have,  aud  give 
to  the  artist  the  honour  due  to  him  for  fully  ac- 
complishing what  he  undertook  to  perform.  There 
is  nothing,  for  example,  in  Mctzu’s  picture,  known 
as  the  “ Bunch  of  Grapes,”  to  render  it  attractive  as 
a subject ; it  is  little  else  than  a portrait, — possibly 
of  some  rich  Dutch  burgher’s  wife, — the  lady  cer- 
tainly is  not  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fair 
sex,  but  a cheerful,  comfortable-looking  person, 
whom  “the  winds  of  heaven  have  not  visited  too 
roughly ;”  she  is  clad  in  silk  and  fur,  and  is  about 
to  close  the  window  after  plucking  the  grapes. 
Every  portion  of  the  composition  is  worked  out 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  pencilling,  combined 
with  freedom ; and  the  colouring,  though  the  pic- 
ture has  lost  much  of  its  original  brilliancy,  is  yet 
rich  and  luminous. 

It  is  in  the  Collection  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
is  painted  on  panel. 

THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION, 

AT  120,  PALL  MALL. 

After  an  interlapse  we  have  again  a “Winter 
Exhibition ;”  but  although  constituted  of  a great 
proportion  of  “ cabinet  pictures,”  it  does  not,  as  a 
prominent  feature,  contain  an  assemblage  of  those 
quaint  sketches  which  characterized  the  early  esta- 
blishment of  the  winter  exhibition,  which  at  first 
aspired  to  nothing  beyond  a collection  of  sketches — 
running  mementoes  of  what  was  to  be  done,  im- 
proved with  loose  copies  of  what  had  been  done — 
among  which  were  even  found  the  dark  aud  faded 
browns  and  bines  of  the  harmonic  scales  of  those 
historic  personages,  the  old  masters.  But  the  aspect 
of  the  thing  is  changed, — everywhere  is  instanced 
an  intensity  of  manipulation  ascending  to  the  utmost 
subtlety  of  the  art  called  " Pre-Raffaellite,”  with 
certain  pithy  instances  of  the  art  which  the  “ new 
school”  declares  shall  be  extinct.  Compared  with 
the  lengthy  catalogues  of  the  summer  exhibitions, 
that  to  which  we  now  refer  is  but  of  small  compass 
— the  number  of  works  being  only  131,  and  among 
these  there  are  numerous  water-colour  drawings. 
The  aspect  of  the  whole  is  essentially  fresh  and 
sparkling, — even  hilarious, — with  a few  grave  excep- 
tions. Here  we  see  the  signs  of  our  renaissance,  before 
our  school  had  sown  its  wild  oats.  The  rising  sections 
of  the  profession  have  much  of  their  own  way  here  ; 
of  those  who  fleshed  their  brushes  at  an  earlier  time 
but  few  are  present.  The  visitor  may  take  a chair 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and,  on  a quiet  survey  of 
the  walls,  he  becomes  at  once  sensible  of  the  con- 
tention between  the  new  lights  and  the  old  darks  ; 
but  what  a profligate  expenditure  of  white  do  we 
see  in  many  of  these  works,  which,  with  their  painty 
surfaces,  ceaselessly  aud  unprofitably  importune  the 
eyel 

It  is  scarcely  etiquette,  in  the  presence  of  sur- 
passing figure  subjects,  to  speak  preferentially  of 
marine  material ; but  there  are  two  pictures  near  the 
fire-place  entitled,  ‘Scene  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,’ 
and  ‘ The  New  deep  Zuyder  Zee,’  painted  by  Clark- 
son Stanfield,  It. A.,  in  whose  work  we  see  the 
convictions  of  a man  who  feels  that  he  lives  in  a 
free  country ; modest  and  retiring  though  they  be, 
they  speak  to  us  in  a tongue  not  yet  unknown. 
But  of  the  figure  pictures,  prominent  among  the 
darker  harmonies  there  is  No.  122,  ‘Scene  from 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,’  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  in  which 
the  well-judged  lights  are  as  precious  as  gold  ; it  i3 
full  of  thought  aud  purpose,  insomuch  that  we  forget 
the  art,  and  in  this  we  are  assisted  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  Major  Bridgenorth.  Joseph  Noel  Paton, 
R.S.A.,  exhibits  ‘ The  Dead  Lady,’  an  inspiration 
from  (as  we  learn  from  the  catalogue)  Isaiah ; but 
the  essay  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  what  we  call  re- 
ligious art ; it  is  poetic — dramatic, — the  dead  lady 
beiug  extended  on  a couch  within  a cloister-like 
composition,  with  the  contour  of  the  features  and 
person  opposed  to  the  moonlight  sky.  A figure 
wearing  a red  cloak  kneels  and  prays  by  the  side  of 
the  deceased,  which  we  only  guess  to  be  masculine,  the 
sex  not  being  sufficiently  definite ; the  eye  of  the 
lady,  but  half  shut,  would  indicate  that  her  death 
had  been  lonely : — but  to  what  end  these  illustrations 
of  death? — they  make  by  no  means  agreeable  pictures. 

From  the  chamber  of  death  we  turn  for  relief  to 
the  morning  of  life,  in  Sant’s  ‘ Little  Subject  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;’  a study  of  a child,  pre-eminent  for 
the  simplicity  of  its  nature  and  the  sweetness  of  its 
colour.  Nos.  47  and  48,  called  respectively,  ‘ The 
First  Study  for  the  Picture  of  the  Racecourse,’  aud 
‘ The  Sketch  of  the  Racecourse,’  by  \V.  P.  Frith, 
R.A.,  show  us  the  beginnings  of  Mr.  Frith’s  pic- 
ture of  the  past  season,  and  enable  us  to  see  the 
changes  he  has  effected  in  the  finished  work.  No. 
44,  ‘The  Sailor’s  Beacon,’  by  Faed,  is  a study  of  a 
woman — the  sailor’s  wife,  it  may  be  supposed — 
waiting  with  her  child  the  return  of  her  husband ; a 
deep-toned  picture  with  a mountainous  background. 
By  H.  O’Neil  there  arc  two  pictures,  one  is  en- 
titled ‘ The  Departure,’  No.  97  ; the  other,  ‘ Home 
Again,’  No.  98 ; the  former  being  an  extract  from 
his  picture  of  the  past  season,  and  the  latter  having 
for  its  subject  the  return  of  a wounded  soldier  to  his 
home ; both  as  earnest  aud  forcible  as  his  great  pic- 
ture. Nos.  67  and  68  are  ‘ St.  Agnes’  Eve,’  and 
‘Ophelia,’  in  the  manner  called  Pre-Raffaellite, 
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though  differing  materially  from  each  other  in  feel- 
ing, inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  palpable — substantive, 
but  the  former  is  visionary  to  a degree.  In  ‘Ophelia’ 
we  find  the  essence  of  the  new-school  principle; 
everything— the  herbs,  the  flowers,  the  water  itself 
(for  she  is  at  the  brink  of  the  brook) — seems  to  have 
been  created  for  the  nonce ; aud  Ophelia  poor 
Ophelia — is  a pale  wax  figure,  modelled  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  nursing  of  such  repugnant  features 
aspresent  themselves  in  the  full  bloom  of  Pre-llaffael- 
lite  art ; and  yet  there  are  passages  of  the  work  unsur- 
passable in  their  mimicry  of  nature,  and  in  these  the 
principle  is  the  beautiful,— aud  wherefore  should  not 
also  the  beautiful  prevail  in  the  humanity  of  the  pic- 
ture? The  head  of  the  figure  is  large  and  vulgar  in 
character,  and  the  gaunt  arm  and  coarse  hand  in  no 
wise  justify  the  infatuation  of  llamlet.  No  51,  A 
Scene  at  Wcxham  Priory — Madlle.  Rosa  Bonheur 
Sketching  Cattle,’  by  Frederick  Goodall,  A.lt.A., 
shows  literally  the  famous  piltrice  painting  a group 
of  two  highland  oxen,  which  arc  feeding  quietly  near 
her ; although  the  picture  is  small,  the  impersona- 
tion is  at  once  determinable.  No.  52,  by  the  same 
artist,  is  ‘ Morano  Beggars  on  the  Laguna,  Venice ;’ 
a novel  incident — being  a lady  in  a passing  gon- 
dola giving  alms  to  some  mendicants  in  another 
boat.  No.  82,  by  John  Linnell,  represents 
‘ Cattle  Descending  a Hilly  Road,’  and  the  cows  are 
of  an  importance  in  the  composition,  which  makes 
it  a cattle  picture— a new  department  for  this  veteran 
painter.  James  Thomas  Linnell  exhibits,  No.  81 , 
‘Moorland;’  and  William  Linnell,  No.  83, 

‘ Companions  of  Ulysses  seizing  the  Cattle  sacred 
to  Apollo ;’  a large  work  of  much  merit  in  the 
abstract,  but  without  reference  to  anything  Greek. 
No.  84,  ‘A  Picnic  Party,’  J.  D.  Luard  : in  this 
picture  the  office  of  the  cedar  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  composition  is  to  cast  shadow,  andlorce  the  sun- 
light ; but  it  embarrasses  the  composition,  which 
is  otherwise  exquisitely  felt  as  to  its  opponent  lights 
aud  darks.  In  the  character  of  the  art  there  is  a 
studious  refinement,  but  the  illusion  is  broken,  the 
whole  is  vulgarized  by  the  neck  of  a champagne 
bottle,  which  peeps  from  a basket  near  the  two  girls 
that  constitute  the  picture  : angels  in  crinoline  pic- 
nic on  biscuits  aud  soda-water.  No.  86,  ‘A  Study,’ 
J.  H.  S.  Mann,  is  a small  female  head  and  bust ; 
she  is  busied  iu  the  arraugement  of  a bouquet ; the 
features  are  beautiful  in  colour  and  manipulation. 
No.  108,  ‘Sissie,’  by  John  Phillip,  A.R.A.,  is  a 
study  of  a girl’s  h'ead,  and  although  English,  agree- 
ably Spanish  in  character,  and  painted  with  much 
firmness.  No.  112,  ‘ Tip-Cat,’  Charles  Rossiter; 
a small  picture,  in  which  we  find  three  boys  eagerly 
engaged  in  that  game,  which  is  now  expelled  from 
the  streets  of  London : their  playgrouud  is  a green 
lane,  of  which  the  incidental  circumstances  are 
admirably  rendered. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward  contributes  two  pictures. 
Nos.  123  and  124,  called  respectively,  ‘Summer 
Flowers,’  and  * the  Young  Archer,’  both  possessing 
qualities  very  rarely  seen  in  the  works  of  ladies. 
‘Trout  Fishing,’  by  Willmore,  A.E.,  shows  this 
eminent  engraver  gifted  in  more  than  one  branch  of 
Art.  No.  1,  ‘ The  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  Battle 
of  Assaye,’  by  Edward  Barker,  is  a somewhat 
large  composition,  with  merit  of  a certain  kind  ; but 
battle  pictures  are  generally  the  least  interesting 
works  in  every  exhibition.  No.  14,  by  Calderon, 
is  a sketch  of  ‘The  Gaoler’s  Daughter.’  No.  28, 
‘Steele  and  his  Children,’  Eire  Crowe;  an  inci- 
dent from  one  of  Steele’s  letters  to  his  wife,  which 
scarcely  any  amount  of  good  painting  could  render 
interesting.  ‘ He  gave  me  this  Bouquet,’  No.  42, 
Alfred  Elmore,  R.A.,  is  a study  of  a lady  with 
the  bouquet  in  question ; and  by  the  same  artist 
there  is  No.  43, ‘Audrey,’  a small  half-length,  relieved 
by  a carefully  executed  landscape  background.  No. 
49,  ‘ Evensong,’  William  Gale,  a miniature  iu  oil 
of  marvellous  finesse.  No.  32,  D.  W.  Deane,  ‘A 
Breton  Interior,’  with  oue  figure,  is  a study  of 
powerful  effect.  No.  32,  ‘ Dresden  Flower  Girl,’  by 
Thomas  Dobson  ; a little  figure  charming  in  every- 
thing— her  sordid  rags  coutrasting  strongly  with  the 
signs  of  opulence  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  lhe 
‘ Madonna  of  St.  Sixtus  ’ must  have  suggested  the 
white  background,  certainly  too  indefinite  tor  a mun- 
dane subject.  Nos.  72  and  73  are  ‘ Lovers,’  and 
* Cottage  Girl,’  Alexander  Johnston  ; pointedly 
exemplifying  the  free  aud  firm  manner  of  the  artist. 
No.  87,  ‘ A Scene  from  “the  Winter’s  Tale,”  ’ H. 


Stacey  Marks;  the  dispositions  here  would  tell 
effectively  in  a larger  picture.  By  W.  C.  Thomas 
there  are  Nos.  126,  127,  and  128,  entitled  respec- 
tively, ‘ A Study  for  the  Head  of  the  Saviour,’ 

« Rivalry— a Sketch,’  and  ‘ The  Martyr  for  Truth’s 
Sake  ;’  aud  each  is  worthily  justified.  Lance’s  two 
pictures,  ‘Democracy’  and  ‘Aristocracy,’  are  modi- 
fications of  his  work  in  the  Vernon  collection,  but 
richer  in  colour,  and  perhaps  more  minute  in  mani- 
pulation : the  former  associates  a monkey  with  a 
composition  of  the  choicest  fruits — in  the  latter  the 
monkey  is  reduced  to  the  companionship  of  cab- 
bages aud  turnips ; both  are  whimsical  enough. 
There  is  a picture  by  Frith,  which  we  have  almost 
forgotten.  No.  46,  ‘ The  Crossing- Sweeper,’  in  which 
appears  a lady  looking  anxiously  lor  an  opportunity 
of  crossing  the  street,  while  the  crossing-sweeper 
importunately  sues  for  what  he  calls  “a copper.” 
Iu  this  very  busy  picture  we  think  the  background 
reduces  the  importance  of  the  figure.  By  W. 
Holman  Hunt  there  is  a small  picture,  No.  71, 
entitled,  ‘Fairlight  Downs— Sunlight  on  the  Sea,’ 
said  to  be  an  essay  in  “ Pre-Raffaellite  art,’  although 
the  men  who  lived  before  Raffaelle  never  contem- 
plated anything  like  this.  It  presents  simply  a 
portion  of  high-land  in  shade,  harshly  opposed  to  the 
said  sunlight.  Nothing  in  nature  was  ever  so  hard 
as  are  those  ridges,  so  arbitrarily  thrown  up  against 
the  distant  sea.  So  subservient  here  is  nature  to 
execution,  that  we  feel  only  the  insolence  of  manner. 
No.  59,  ‘The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,’  Elmore, 
R.A. 

“ Duke,  this  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 
llaply,  when  they  have  judged  me  fast  asleep.’ 

This  picture  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  is  remarkable  as  a study  of  colour  of  Venetian 
inspiration.  The  position  of  the  quasi-sleeping  duke 
is  a proposition  of  that  bold  kind  that  few  artists 
essay.  No.  1 1 8,  ‘ A Welch  Kitchen/  A.  Pkovis,  is 
a most  favourable  example  of  that  minute  execution 
combined  with  depth  and  brilliancy  peculiar  to  the 
rustic  domesticity  which  this  painter  especially 
affects.  No.  148,  ‘Home,’  view  of  Canterbury, 
taken  from  the  fields  near  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
T.  S.  Cooper.  This  picture,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  last  season ; it  is  a 
composition  on  which  the  painter  has  bestowed  a 
large  amount  of  careful  labour. 

By  J.  D.  Harding  arc  Nos.  58  and  59,  ‘The 
Yale  of  St.  Nicholas,’  and  ‘ Remembrance  of  Olden 
Times,’  in  which  are  exemplified  a reduction  of  the 
highest  principles  of  Art  with  the  executive  power 
of  an  accomplished  master.  Nos.  65  and  66  are 
‘ The  Island  of  the  Piscatori,’  and  ‘ From  Baveno, 
Lake  Maggiore;’  two  subjects  from  the  lake  scenery 
of  Italy,  by  G.  IIering,  sweet  exceedingly  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  airy  tranquillity.  Creswick  has  two 
pictures,  No.  22,  ‘ The  Quiet  Pool,’  and  No.  23,  ‘The 
Old  Bridge— North  Wales ;’  a class  of  simple  subject 
in  which  this  painter  succeeds  better  than  in  compo- 
sition. By  J.  F.  Cropsey,  an  American  artist  of  great 
power  and  extensive  experience,  there  are  Nos.  24, 
25,  26,  and  27,  being  ‘ The  Thousand  Isles,’  ‘Ann 
Hathaway’s  Cottage,’  ‘ Corfe  Castle,  and  Cottage 
at  West  Lulworth,  Dorset.’  By  F.  W.  Hulme,  ‘ A 
Wayside  Sketch,’  aud  ‘ A Visit  to  the  Hencoop ;’  and 
by  George  C.  Stanfield,  No.  121,  ‘Near  Luggio, 
Lake  of  Lugano;  ’ an  interesting  passage,  worked  out 
in  the  best  manner  of  the  painter.  W.  E.  Bates 
exhibits  Nos.  2 and  3,  ‘ Sandwich,  Kent,’  aud  ‘ On 
the  French  Coast— Portel ;’  both  rendered  in  close 
observation  of  nature.  Among  the  water-colour 
works  there  is  a most  chaste  study  by  Miss  Gillies, 
No.  50,  1 Vivia  Perpetua  on  the  Eve  of  her  Mar- 
tyrdom ;’  and  we  find  two  drawings  by  George  S. 
Cattermole,  who  has  not  now  exhibited  for  some 
seasons  : his  subjects  are  ‘ The  Dream  of  the  Future, 
and  the  ‘Warning  Voice;’  both  compositions  full 
of  that  kind  of  effective  material  and  costume  of 
which  Mr.  Cattermole  avails  himself  so  effectively. 
In  the  same  category  are  four  drawings  by  Walter 
Goodall,  Nos.  54,  55,  56,  57,  ‘The  Young  Brood,’ 
‘The  Pool  for  Crabs,’  ‘The  Kennel,’  and  ‘The 
Scramble  amongst  the  Rocks.’  There  are  also,  by 
T.  W.  Oakes,  Nos.  88,  89,  and  90,  ‘ Studies  on 
the  Coast,’  ‘Studies  near  the  Coast,’  and  ‘Shady 
Part  of  a River  ;’  subjects,  perhaps,  not  so  felicitous 
as  the  river-bed  of  last  season,  but  brought  forward 
with  the  same  preternatural  energy  of  purpose. 
‘Fern  Gatherers,’  by  Frederick  Tayler,  is  a 
charming  example  of  water-colour  art 
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The  national  collection  re-opens  after  the  usual 
anuual  recess  with  the  addition  of  three  pictures — 
one  is  a Madonna  and  infant  Saviour,  by  Ghirlan- 
dajo;  the  other  is  a portrait  of  a lady,  by  Sir 
Anthony  More,  as  he  was  called  in  England  ; and 
the  third  is  a portrait  by  Moretto.  The  Ghir- 
landajo  was  the  property  of  the  Contucci  family, 
settled  at  Voltcrra,  from  whom  it  has  been  pur- 
chased. It  is  in  high  preservation, — an  excellent 
example  of  the  more  elaborate  manner  of  the  master  of 
Michael  Angelo,  whose  subsequent  feeling,  even  in  his 
early  practice,  had  no  reference  to  the  works  of 
Ghirlandajo.  In  this  picture  the  Virgin  is  seated, 
aud  the  Saviour  rests  on  her  lap,  having  his  head 
supported  by  an  angel,  wearing  a dark  under  gar- 
ment, with  a red  drapery.  There  is  on  the  other 
side  another  augel,  draped  in  white,  holding  a lily, 
and  looking  upwards ; but  the  other,  at  the  head  of 
the  child,  looks  out  of  the  picture.  The  Virgin  is  in 
the  act  of  prayer — she  clasps  her  hands  before  her, 
and  looks  down.  In  considering  this  picture,  and 
the  rapidly  progressive  period  iu  which  it  was 
painted,  we  canuot  help  alluding  to  the  influences 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  Ghirlandajo,  and  to  those 
other  precepts  enunciated  by  him  in  hi3  works. 
We  may  at  this  time  express  some  surprise  that  all  the 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  of  Masaccio 
did  not  endeavour  to  imitate  his  breadth,  ease,  and 
force.  Dominico  Ghirlandajo  worked  in  Florence,  yet 
he  felt  more  the  splendid  instances  of  the  miuute  detail 
of  the  qualtro  cento  than  that  grandeur  which  Raf- 
faclle  communicates  to  his  works  from  the  study  of 
Masaccio.  But  Ghirlandajo  was  an  innovator  in  the 
right  direction,  and  it  is  to  him,  and  those  like  him, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  grand  simplicity  which 
characterized  the  art  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lhe 
finish  of  the  draperies  in  this  picture  is  infinitely 
elaborate,  but  there  is  little  of  that  supplementary 
circumstauce  which  iu  earlier  works  virtually  con- 
stituted the  picture.  Yet  although  the  painter 
dismissed  from  his  compositions  the  ancillary  aids 
of  the  barbaresque  infancy  of  Art,  the  time  was  not 
yet  come  for  the  abandonment  of  elaborate  accessory  : 
we  find,  therefore,  the  draperies  and  ornaments 
worked  out  with  an  assiduity  rivalling  the  devotion  of 
the  most  self-sacrificing  Gennan  or  Dutch  schools. 

The  character  and  general  aspect  of  the  Madonna 
as  to  feature  is  lather  northern  than  southern  con- 
taining more  of  the  Dutch  than  ot  the  Italian 
element ; — the  features  are  of  the  same  cast  as  those 
of  the  lady  in  the  small  Van  Eyck  picture.  Many 
versions,  much  more  various,  have  been  given  of 
the  features  of  one  individual,  and  the  German 
nationality  is  farther  simulated  by  the  almost  foxy 
hue  of  the  shaded  passages.  The  head-dress  is  a 
white  kerchief  attached  to  the  hair  by  pins,  and 
from  the  shoulders  falls  an  ample  light  blue  mantle 
over  a red  robe.  The  angel  on  the  right  of  the 
Virgin  bearing  the  lily  is  a highly  successful  figure, 
but  the  other  on  the  left  is  coarse  and  common- 
place in  feature.  The  picture  appears  to  have  been 
cleaned  ; and  in  order  to  keep  it  in  good  condition, 
it  is  placed  under  a glass.  The  background  is 
open,  a landscape  studded  with  trees,  aud  bounded 
by  mountains,  with  a light-toned  sky  ; but  the  upper 
part  of  the  composition  suffers  from  two  pieces  of 
drapery,  which  cut  the  upper  corners  of  the  pic- 
ture without  identity  with  the  composition. 

The  second  picture,  by  More,  is  a portrait  of 
Jeanne  d’Arcbel,  and  was  painted  in  1561.  It  was 
the  property  of  Mr.  Beckford,  and  passed  subse- 
quently into  the  possession  of  Colonel  Hugh  Baillie, 
from  whom  it  was  acquired  as  national  property. 
It  is  a very  remarkable  work  for  its  period  brilliant 
iu  colour,  aud  evidently  the  work  of  a man  of  gieat 
experience,  as,  indeed.  More  was  ; but  More  dev oted 
too  much  time  to  copying,  and  thence  a certain 
stiffness,  which  nothing  can  correct  except  a course 
of  drawing  from  the  figure.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  portrait  painters  of  his  time,  aud  was 
employed  by  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  : 
his  works  were  especially  admired  at  the  Courts  of 
England  and  Spain.  While  in  this  country  he 
painted  the  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  by  whom  he 
was  so  highly  esteemed  that  she  presented  him  with 
a chain  of  gold,  and  allowed  him  a pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year. 
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The  Moretto  is  a magnificent  portrait  of  au  Italian 
nobleman,  who  sits  with  his  head  resting  thought- 
fully on  his  right  hand  ; he  is  dressed  in  black  velvet, 
with  a tippet  of  light  fur,  the  ends  of  which  descend 
down  the  front  of  his  dress.  The  figure  is  relieved 
by  a brocaded  curtain,  of  a large  pattern.  It  is  iu 
the  whole  admirable,  and  is  more  of  a picture  than 
a portrait.  In  spirit,  it  is  superior  to  a long  cata- 
logue of  Titian’s  portraits,  and  almost  equal  to  the 
best  of  them  iu  quality.  Alessandro  Bonvicino, 
known  better  as  II  Moretto,  was  a pupil  of  Titian, 
and  he  imitated  the  feeling  of  his  master  until  he 
saw  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  after  which  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  labours  of  the 
“ divine  master.”  This  picture  was  in  the  collection 
of  Count  Lechi,  at  Brescia;  then  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Henfrey,  of  Turin,  from  whose  posses- 
sion it  passed  into  the  National  Gallery. 


A PROCESS  OF  HARDENING 
ENGRAVED  COPPER  PLATES. 

The  discovery,  some  years  ago,  of  the  process  of 
softening  steel  plates,  so  as  to  render  them  avail- 
able for  engraving,  was  an  invaluable  accession  of 
power  to  authors  aud  publishers  of  illustrated  works, 
which  came  forth  in  successive  editions  of  many 
thousands.  But  it  was  some  time  before  the  steel 
surface  yielded  impressions  at  all  approaching  in  mel- 
lowness, a good  steel  proof  of  the  present  day.  In 
comparison  with  the  penurious  returns  of  the'  plates 
of  the  best  engravers  who  flourished  earlier  in  the 
present  century,  the  plenteous  harvest  from  both 
steel  and  copper  in  the  present  day  is  as  the  endless 
wealth  of  the  wonderful  lamp  in' the  Eastern  tale. 
And  the  result  is  that  a great  proportion  of  the  best 
figure  pictures  of  our  school  are  engraved.  These 
plates  appear  for  a time  in  the  windows  of  the  pub- 
lishers, but  they  soon  disappear,  superseded  by 
others,  which  in  turn  yield  to  the  succeeding  stream. 
The  softening  of  the  steel  plate  was  considered  a 
power  of  almost  unlimited  resource.  But  there  was 
yet  a desideratum,  and  that  was  the  induration  of 
the  copper  plate;  and  to  that  end  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  but  every  attempt  has 
been  fruitless,  until,  at  length,  a successful  result 
has  been  effected  in  a patent  just  secured  by  M. 
Joubert,  a French  engraver,  who  has  been  for  some 
years  settled  in  this  country.  According  to  this 
process,  a copper  plate,  after  being  engraved,  can  be 
prepared  with  a surface  of  hard  metal,  whereby  it 
becomes  qualified  to  yield  an  almost  indefinite  num- 
ber of  impressions  ; indeed,  when  we  state  that  from 
oue  plate  thus  prepared  ten  thousand  impressions 
have  been  taken  without  in  anywise  impairing  the 
perfection  of  the  printing  surface,  the  fact  will  attest 
the  value  of  the  discovery.  Engravings,  iu  the  first 
instance,  are  costly  productions,  and  a print  that 
does  not  at  once  achieve  popularity,  entails  heavy 
loss;  and  even  those  which  find  favour  with  th’c 
public,  after  giving  a few  thousand  impressions, 
require  retouching ; but  by  this  process  of  indura- 
tion all  the  infirmities  of  ordinary  copper  plates  are 
obviated,  repair  and  retouching  are  entirely  unneces- 
sary. Thus  a copper  plate,  being  once  skilfully  en- 
graved, becomes  an  enduring  property,  giving  forth 
nu  all  but  unlimited  succession  of  impressions,  of 
which  a very  valuable  feature  will  be  their  uniform 
excellence.  There  cannot  be,  as  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice, the  various  gradations  of  quality— from  the 
sharp  “ proof”  to  the  fair  priut,  and  from  the  fair 
print  to  the  faiut  aud  worn  impressions,  all  of  which 
degrees,  although  patent  only  to  the  practised  eye, 
impart,  nevertheless,  a substantive  value  to  the  im- 
pression. There  are,  however,  proprieties  of  quality 
more  or  less  determinable  by  the  publisher.  He 
may  determine  when  the  proofs  end  and  the  prints 
begin.  M ith  publishers,  the  high  price  of  eugraviugs 
has  hitherto  been  a necessity  iu  order  to  secured 
remunerative  return  for  their  investments;  but 
should  the  invention  of  which  we  speak  prove  a 
success,  and  the  plate,  treated  according  to  the 
method  patented  by  M.  Joubert,  prove  equal  to 
the  return  of  a certain  number  of  thousands  of 
impressions,  the  last  equal  to,  or  iu  any  decree 
approaching,  the  quality  of  the  first,  then  it  may 
be  hoped  that  Art  will  rival  literature  in  its  cheap 
and  popular  editions.  1 


The  hardening  of  the  copper  plate  has  long  been 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  oue  of 
the  philosopher’s  stones  of  the  chemistry  of  Art,  aud 
the  more  earnestly  has  it  been  sought  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  method  of  dealing  with  steel,  because 
a success  in  this  direction  must  be  a certain  fortune 
to  the  discoverer ; and  if,  as  we  hope,  the  surface  of 
the  plate  is  so  effectively  enduring  as  to  throw  off 
thousands  of  well-conditioned  prints,  this  will  be  the 
fourth  great  Art-auxiliary  which  may  be  almost 
said  to  signalize  the  former  half  of  the  present  cen- 
tury—we  mean  lithography,  the  hardening  of  the 
steel  plate,  photography,  and,  fourthly,  this" method 
of  multiplying  copper-plate  engravings. 

Through  tbe  courtesy  of  M.  Joubert,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  certain  of  the 
plates  faced  with  steel ; as  well  some  that  have  been 
worked,  as  others  that  were  prepared  for  working. 
The  substance  of  the  discovery  is  the  coating  of  the 
engvaved  copper  plate  by  means  of  the  electrotype 
process  ; but  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
result  is  the  perfect  equality  of  the  deposition  of 
the  steel  surface,  which  is  so  true  and  even  that  no 
single  line  of  the  engraving  is  changed  ; in  short,  a 
proof  from  the  copper  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
a proof  from  the  surface  prepared  with  the  electro- 
typed  surface.  On  occasions,  as  for  Art-Union 
prints,  when  a great  number  of  impressions  are  re- 
quired, it  has  been  customary  to  electrotype  the 
plate  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten  facsimiles;  but 
sometimes  an  electrotype  plate  will  fail  after  yielding 
two  hundred  and  fifty  impressions.  But  the  plates 
prepared  according  to  the  patent  in  question  will 
throw  off  many  thousands  of  impressions  without 
any  apparent  wear  of  the  surface  of  the  plate.  And 
should  such  a number  of  pi'ints  be  required  as  may 
wear  out  the  surface,  which  results  rather  from 
wiping  than  its  contact  with  the  paper,  then 
the  worn  coating  of  iron  or  steel  (for  the  metal 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former)  may  be  dissolved  off  from  the  plate,  and  a 
fresh  coating  of  iron  deposited  thereon  ; after  which 
the  printing  may  be  resumed  as  before,  and  by  thus, 
from  time  to  time,  renewing  the  coating  of  iron, 
almost  any  number  of  impressions  may  be  taken 
from  the  engraved  plate.  The  following  facts, 
which  we  extract  from  the  specification,  show 
the  comparative  value  of  the  invention  : — “ Here- 
tofore, in  respect  to  plates  engraved  iu  intaglio,  if  of 
steel,  they  yield,  on  an  average,  about  three  thousand 
impressions  without  retouching ; if  of  copper  they 
each,  yield,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred without  retouching;  whilst  electro  casts  of 
copper  obtained  from  the  originals  will  not,  on  an 
average,  each  yield  even  two  hundred  impressions 
without  retnuching ; iu  fact,  such  printing  surfaces 
are  so  easily  worn,  that  after  the  first  hundred  or 
hundred  and  fifty  impressions  there  is  a considerable 
deterioration  iu  the  quality  of  the  work  produced. 
Therefore,  for  the  supply  of  the  number  of  im- 
pressions often  required  by  Art  associations  and 
others,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  multiply  the 
electro  casts  very  considerably.”  ’The  specification 
proceeds  to  state  the  number  of  impressions  which 
may  be  drawn  from  a steel-coated  plate  without 
wear.  A few  hours  only  are  necessary  to  coat  a 
copper  plate,  and  since  the  coating,  wheu  worn,  can 
be  removed  in  a very  short  time,  aud  renewed  so 
quickly,  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  this 
method  of  treating  copper  plates  must  supersede 
all  ordinary  resources,  wheu  large  numbers  of  im- 
pressions are  inquired. 

The  apparatus  employed  is  that  battery  known  as 
Bunsens  modification  of  Grove’s,  in  consequence  of 
its  intensity.  The  trough  is  forty-five  inches  long, 
twenty-two  iuches  wide,  and  thirty-two  inches  deep, 
and  it  is  filled  with  water  in  combination  with  hy- 
drochlorate of  ammonia  in  the  proportion  of  one 
thousand  by  weight  of  water  to  one  hundred  pounds 
of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  A sheet  of  plate 
iron,  nearly  as  long  and  as  deep  as  the  trousrh,  is  at- 
tached to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  and  im- 
mersed in  the  solution,  aud  another  of  about  half 
the  size  of  the  other  is  attached  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery  aud  immersed  in  the  solution, 
and  when  the  solution  is  in  a state  of  preparation, 
which  will  require  some  days,  the  plate  attached  to 
the  negative  pole  is  removed  and  the  engraved  copper 
plate  is  attached  iu  its  place,  and  so  immersed  in  the 
trough. 


THE  OLYMPIAN  GAMES. 

All  things  that  happen  in  Greece  seem  to  point 
to  the  anomaly  of  her  condition  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  her  soul.  Halting  between  two  ideals, 
and  equal  to  neither,  she  i3  repelled  by  both’ 
aud  takes  no  practical  embodiment.  There  is  no 
possible  compromise  between  the  standard  which 
she  faintly  sets  up,  and  the  standard  to  which  she 
feebly  refers.  Whether  to  model  her  new  insti- 
tutions in  the  forms  and  spirit  of  her  past,  or 
to  renew  her  past  in  the  forms  and  spirit  of  the 
times  to  which  she  has  drifted,  she  is  unable  to 
decide.  From  the  past  to  the  present,  from  the 
present  to  the  past,  she  wauders  with  uncertain 
aims.  Her  memories  impede  her  movements, — and 
her  movements  mock  her  memories.  An  ancient 
institution  she  revives  in  a modern  form, — aud  a 
modern  fact  she  clothes  with  the  shapes  of  old.  The 
consequence  is,  that  all  are  wanting  in  that  homo- 
geneity without  which  nothing  thrives.  Let  two 
examples  illustrate  what  we  mean. — Some  time  after 
their  restoration  to  the  rank  of  freemen,  the  modern 
Greeks,  in  looking  up  the  faded  charactei's  of  their 
great  past,  bethought  them  of  the  hippodrome. 
But,  if  the  past  furnished  the  idea,  the  present 
equipped  it.  The  Athenian  nobles,  bent  on  repro- 
duciug  their  sires,  borrowed  the  practice  of  the 
hippodrome  from  the  North,  rather  than  revived  it 
from  their  own  antiquity.  They  translated  the 
Gothic  model,  in  lieu  of  recovering  the  majestic  image 
of  old.  Does  not  the  strife  of  steeds  on  the  plain 
which  Ilymetlus  overlooks,  and  iu  view  of  the  great 
memories  that  yet  haunt  the  Acropolis,  carry  the 
imagination  irresistibly  back  to  those  games  in  which 
the  princes  of  the  world  were  competitors,  and  a 
nation  the  spectators?  Beside  the  grand  historic 
figure  of  that  old  classic  sport,  our  own  racings  of 
to-day,  which  the  Greek  borrowed — notwithstanding 
the  wide  influence  they  have  had  on  our  national 
tastes,  the  authority  of  the  popular  sympathies,  and 
the  great  resources  which  they  have  called  into  action, 
— descend  into  the  category  of  the  commonplace, 
and  show  like  a mere  affair  of  jockeys.  The  reason 
is,  that,  with  that  once  earnest  and  spiritual  people, 
their  very  sports  aud  pastimes  had,  as  it  has  been  truly 
said,  a purpose  higher  than  themselves, — while  those 
of  our  modern  tui'f  have  a lower.  Poetry,  sculpture, 
and  the  sister  arts,  were  all  heralds,  too,  on  the  field 
of  those  contests,  and  have  proclaimed  their  greatness 
to  the  world.  The  Muses  of  Greece  went  up,  with 
the  nation,  to  those  great  gatherings,  and  stood  by 
the  victor’s  chariot-wheels: — the  prominent  illus- 
trative figure  on  the  modern  turf  is  the  betting- 
stand,  aud  its  Muse  is  the  blackleg  standing  by  the 
“ winning  horse.”  Nevertheless,  to  the  genius  of 
this  vulgar  sport  did  the  revived  Greek  hippodrome 
conform. — To-day,  on  the  other  haud,  the  spirit 
which  should  be  busy  with  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  the  development  of  the  natural  and  indus- 
trial resources  of  Greece,  looks  backward  for  its  sanc- 
tions, and  throws  all  these  modern  things  into  an  old 
Greek  mould.  A wealthy  Peloponnessian,  of  Jassy, 
has  conceived  the  notion  of  reviving  the  Olympic 
games  from  their  sleep  of  fifteen  hundred  years ; and 
has  grafted  on  to  their  athletic  contests  and  trials 
of  art,  “ an  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  cattle, 
and  other  articles  of  Greek  produce  or  manufac- 
tures.” The  Queen  Regent  has  signed  a royal 
decree  to  that  effect.  The  prizes  are  to  be  awarded 
by  a committee  appointed  each  Olympiad  by  the 
Government ; and  to  consist  of  gold  and  silver  medals, 
and  wreaths  of  silver  leaves  aud  flowers,  “ worn  at 
the  buttonhole,  suspended  by  a blue-and-white, 
watered,  silk  riband.”  Here,  is  “ mixture  of  meta- 
phors,” with  a vengeance ! Here  is  the  present 
jostling  with  the  past,  till  both  come  to  the  ground  in 
a somewhat  ludicrous  fashion.  Fancy  this  old  Greek 
idea — the  growth  of  a national  history,  and  the 
expression  of  a national  inind — revived  by  sign- 
manual,  and  endowed  by  Evangelos  Zappa's!  It 
shows,  how  little  modern  Greece  understands  of 
cither  the  tradition  she  keeps  or  the  mission  she 
accepts,  when  she  could  so  jumble  the  two  together. 
— Revive  the  Olympic  games ! — bid  the  “dry  bones” 
of  history  live; — turn  back  the  stream  of  time! — 
Greece  may  do  everything  contained  in  the  pro- 
gramme ot  Evangelos  Zappas  and  the  Queen  Regent, 
— as  she  should  do  most  of  them, — aud  yet  not 
have  re-enacted  the  Olympian  games. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  THAMES, 

FROM  ITS  RISE  TO  ITS  FALL. 

BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 

Part  XXIV. 

i rf.enhithe,  Norlhflcct,  and  Southfleet  follow 
Erith,  as  wc  descend  the  river,  on  the  Kentish 
side  : they  arc  large  and  thronged  villages,  ap- 
proaching the  size  and  character  of  towns. 
Between  Greenhithe  and  Northfleet,  on  the 
IPIfeSSfcipvU  Essex  side  of  the  river, stands  the  lonely  Church 

of  Grays,  or  Grays  Thurrock.  The  river  bends 
( i.  , . round  here,  and  forms  a reach  known  as  South 

Hope.  The  marshy  lands  resemble  the  scenery 
of  Holland;  and  the  numerous  ditches,  pol- 
lards, willows,  and  groups  of  cattle,  remind 
the  spectator  of  pictures  that  have  made  the 
Dutch  school  of  Art  famous.  This  church 
stands  close  to  the  Thames,  the  marshes  being 
protected  from  overflow  by  embankments.  It  is  surrounded  by 
trees,  but  no  house  is  near  it,  and  its  isolation  is  very  striking 
when  approached  over  the  dreary  marsh  land  by  which  it  is 
J£/)Y  environed. 

>/$  The  embankments  of  the  Thames,  which  prevent  the  water  from 
((®|  overflowing  the  low  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are  by  some 

\ 1 authors  attributed  to  the  Romans,  and  by  others  to  the  Saxons ; 

[ but.  the  latest,  writer  on  the  subject  inclines  to  consider  them  a 
work  of  the  twelfth  century  ; and  that  before  that  time  the  Thames 
spread  over  the  low  lands  to  the  hills  on  each  side,  among  hillocks  and 
sand  hills  formed  from  its  own  deposits.*  Lambardc  relates  that  the  abbot. 


passengers  were  limited  to  forty,  including  three  chance  passengers  to  be  taken 
by  the  way.  A bell  was  rung  at  Billingsgate  to  give  notice  of  their  departure  at 
high  tide,  and  another  at  Gravesend  at  low- water,  when  they  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don. In  1738  five  tilt-boats  were  licensed,  and  to  this  number  they  were  limited 
until  their  discontinuance  a few  years  afterwards,  when  larger  boats  with  decks 
were  employed ; these  were  called  by  the  old  name  of  tilt-boat,  though  without 
the  tilt.  One  of  the  last  of  the  genuine  old  boats  is  represented  in  our  engrav- 


GRAVESKND  TILT-BOAT. 

ing ; and  very  dearly  exhibits  its  peculiarities,  with  the  steersman  managing 
the  principal  sail,  the  captain  and  meu  in  front,  and  the  passengers  under  the 
tilt  or  awning  in  the  centre.*  The  last  tilt-boat  was  named  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  was  withdrawn  from  the  service  as  recently  as  1834,  as  its  earnings  did 
not  pay  its  expenses. 

Soon  the  spires  of  populous  Gravesend  come  in  sight ; it  is  the  first  port  on 
the  river,  and,  directing  the  eye  to  the  shore  opposite,  we  obtain  a view  of  the 
time-honoured  fort  of  Tilbury. 

The  threatened  invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada  first  led  the  government  of 
Elizabeth  to  consider  the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  river  here.  Hakluyt  tells  us : 
— “ As  it  was  given  out  that  the  enemy  meant  to  invade  the  Thames  against 
Gravesend,  a mighty  army  encamped  there  ; and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  fortifi- 
cations were  erected,  according  to  the  prescription  of  Frederick  Genebelli,  an 
Italian,  and  there  were  certain  ships  brought  to  make  a bridge,  though  it  were 
very  late  first.”  A letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  speaks  of  “ lighters  and  chaynes 
that  shulde  be  provided  and  sent  down  to  stoppe  the  river  at  Tilburyc but  the 


CllAYS  CHUKCIX. 


in  1279,  enclosed  a part  of  these  marshes  at  Plumstead,  completing  the  rest  in 
the  course  of  twelve  years;  so  that,  between  1279  and  1291,  the  wall  of  the 
Plumstead  level,  enclosing  a large  tract  of  good  arable  land,  was  rescued  from 
the  river,  and  so  continues  to  this  dny.f  The  importance  of  this  work  on  the 
Thames  banks,  led  to  the  employment  of  commissioners  to  superintend  and  keep 
them  in  repair;  the  earliest  effort  of  the  kind  being  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Edward  III. 

The  rights  and  profits  of  the  passage  by  water  between  London  and  Gravesend 
had  been  granted,  from  a very  early  period,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
town.  This  water-passage  was  termed  "the  long  ferry,”  and  was  nuder  the 
management  of  a portreve,  jurats,  and  barge  proprietors,  all  the  latter  paying  a 
fine  of  £5  yearly  to  the  portreve  for  the  use  of  the  corporation.  The  fare  for 
each  person  by  the  tilt-boats,  from  Gravesend  to  London  or  vice-versa',  was 
settled,  in  1573,  to  be  "not  more  than  sixpence;”  but  there  was  a cheaper 
conveyance  by  open  barge  without  a tilt  or  covering,  for  which  “ two-pence 
and  no  more”  was  to  be  charged.  These  more  ancient  barge-owners  had 
exclusive  rights,  and  no  lilt-boat  was  allowed  to  take  any  passengers  till  they 
had  secured  theirs,  and  fairly  started  on  their  journey.  Towards  the  end  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign  the  covered  boats  gained  a victory  ; and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  next  reign  a compromise  of  interests  was  eflected  between  the  owners  of 
each  kind.  The  open  barges  tvere  disused  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
the  tilt-boat  became  the  ordinary  conveyance.  It  was  provided  with  loose  straw 
under  the  tilt  for  passengers  to  sit  or  lie  upon ; and  it  was  no  unfrequent  thing  for 
them  to  be  unable  to  reach  Gravesend  in  one  tide,  when  the  passengers  were 
landed  wherever  the  boat  might  be,  to  shift  for  themselves.  In  1737  it  was 
enacted  that  no  tilt-boat  should  be  of  less  burthen  than  fifteen  tons ; and  the 


• The  practice  of  draining  is  fully  described  during  the  Roman  rule  in  other  parts 
of  England,  particularly  in  the  fen  lands  ; such  works  arc  mentioned,  a.d.  85,  by  Tacitus  ; 
and  the  severe  labour  exacted  from  the  British  serfs  in  their  construction. 

f The  banks  and  ditches  at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in  what  was  then  called 
Stebbenhcthe  Marsh,  and  which  is  now  known  as  Stepney,  are  noted  in  very  early 
records.  The  whole  of  the  island  in  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  a woody 
marsh,  upon  which  the  Bishop  of  London  fed  more  than  live  hundred  hogs.  In  exca- 
vating for  (be  Blackwall  Docks  a large  deposit  of  ancient  trees,  <fcc.,  were  discovered, 
tho  remains  of  the  wood  which  once  thickly  covered  the  island. 


safe? 


TILBUKY  FORT. 

work  seems  to  have  been  as  badly  done  as  any  more  recent  government  contract. 
The  carl  visited  both  places  23rd  July,  1588,  aud  his  report,  in  a letter  to 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  states  that  at  Gravesend,  “ I did  peruse  the  fort,  and 
find  not  one  platformc  to  bear  any  ordnance,  neither  ou  the  grouud  nor  alolt. 
I went  after  to  this  fort  at  Tilbury,  which  I finde  farther  out  of  order  than  the 
other.”  By  great  exertions  the  forts  were  put  in  order,  and  the  vessels  disposed 
across  the  river,  and  connected  by  chains  to  make  a bridge  or  barrier.  The 
Gravesend  fort  seems  to  have  been  the  most  important,  and  just  beyond  it  was 
a block-house,  which  protected  the  river  to  the  turn  of  the  stream  at  Tilbury 
Hope  ; at  the  angle  there,  on  the  Essex  side,  another  block-house  commanded 
the  river.  The  army  was  posted  in  the  camp  close  to  West  Tilbury  Church, 
as  appears  from  a survey  made  at  the  time ;+  so  that  the  popular  tale  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  reviewing  her  troops  at  Tilbury  fort,  is  evidently  a fallacy. 
"The  fort  seems  to  have  been  completed  for  defence  upon  future  occasions  of 
alarm  and  danger,  rather  than  in  time  for  defence  against  the  Spanish  Armada.” 
The  fort  was  then  only  a small  earthwork ; but  there  the  queen  landed  from 

* It  is  copied  from  a print  by  P.  C.  Canot,  1753,  engraved  in  Crudens  “History 
of  Gravesend,”  from  whence  our  notice  of  these  old  water-conveyances  is  derived. 

t Engraved  in  Cruden’s  valuable  “ History  of  Gravesend,”  to  which  excellent  example 
of  local  literature  we  have  been  indebted  for  these  dotails. 
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her  barge,  aud  was  escorted  thence  to  the  camp  by  a thousand  horsemen; 
going  there  and  back  in  a state  coach,  staying  the  night  in  the  camp,  seeing  a 
sham  fight  next  day,  and  dining  afterwards  at  noon,  returning  in  great  state  to 
the  royal  barge.  The  fort,  as  completed,  was  small,  but  surrounded  by  ditches 
and  outworks  of  some  extent.  In  cases  of  emergency,  it  was  generally  found 
to  be  in  a very  neglected  condition,  and  was  only  properly  attended  to  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  entered  the  Medway  and  burnt  the 
ships  at  Chatham.  The  present  fort  was  constructed  after  1687,  from  the 
designs  of  the  Engineer-General,  Sir  Bernard  de  Gomme;  in  which  the  newer 
principles  of  design  introduced  by  Coehorn  and  Vauban  were  adopted;  the  cost 
f£o  • tonc  Sateway>  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  edifice,  is  estimated  at 
£634  in  the  contract  then  made. 

The  best  spot  to  view  Tilbury  Fort  is  from  a long  wooden  pier  which  runs 
some  way  out  into  the  river ; but  the  half  military-looking  individuals  located 
there  (only  recognised  by  their  caps),  appeared  terrified  at  the  bare  idea  of  a 
pencil  and  paper— they  have,  we  imagine,  orders  not  to  allow  anyone  to  sketch, 
the  artist  was  therefore  obliged  to  make  his  drawing  from  a green  plat  near 
the  railway  station,*  from  whence  he  could  just  sec  the  old  gateway  risin" 
above  one  of  the  bastions,  and  a wooden  pier,  where  some  large  flat  boats 
nere  landing  stores.  The  present  fort  appears  to  be  a small  military  station, 
with  a few  guns  mounted  on  the  bastion,  but  it  by  no  means  conveys  the 
idea  ol  an  important  fortification.  It  is,  however,  much  stronger  than  it 
seems  to  be ; and  commands  tbe  whole  of  the  extensive  turn  of  the  river 
known  as  Tilbury  Hope.  Its  form  is  pentagonal ; and  its  outworks  aud 
ditches  add  greatly  to  its  strength.  The  stranger  who  judges  of  it  by  its  appear- 
ance as  he  passes  on  the  river,  without  going  over  it,  will  form  a very  erroneous 
idea  of  its  strength  or  utility. 


elegantly  marked  with  brown  and  black  stripes.  The  two  smaller  shells  of  our 
group  are  those  of  the  fresh-water  Neritine  ( Neritina  flu  via  HI  is),  another  shell 
seldom  met  with  out  of  this  district,  but  most  abundant  in  situations  similar  to 
those  of  the  last-described  species;  it  is  an  extremely  pretty  shell,  the  surface 
being  beautifully  variegated  with  white  and  purple-brown  markings. 

The  remaining  species  of  our  group  closely  resembling  in  shape  the  common 
periwinkle,  is  the  Marsh  Shell  ( Paludina  vivipara),  found  very  generally  with 
the  last.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  from  the  fact  of  it  being 
viviparous — the  young  shells  being  perfectly  developed  before  quitting  the  parent 
shell,  the  mouth  of  which  may  sometimes  be  found  crowded  with  minute  shells 
about  the  size  of  peas.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  species,  the  following  are 
.among  those  found  in  or  about  the  Thames  : — Cyclas  (several  species),  Anodon 
cygneus  (very  fine  about  Woolwich),  Unio  pictorum,  and  U.  ova/a;  Succinea 
amphibia , Planorlis  corneus,  and  others;  Segmeniina  nit  id  a ; nearly  every 
British  species  of  Lymnens,  P/iysa  fontinalis,  Valvata  obtusa,  Paludina  i?n- 
pura,  Ancylvs  duviatilis,  Assiminia  grayana  (in  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  j 
marshes). 


GRAVESEND  PIER. 

While  we  are  " putting”  ashore  at  Gravesend,  or  at  any  of  the  landing-places 
below  it,  let  us  give  a few  minutes’  consideration  to  the  only  remaining  object 
of  the  class  to  which  we  deem  it  expedient  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention. 

Bare  and  unpromising  as  this  region  may  appear  in  general  to  the  naturalist, 
the  conchologist  may  find  au  interesting  field  in  the  study  of  the  fresh-water 
shells  which  abound  here  both  in  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and  in  the  adjacent 
marshes  and  canals.  We  figure  three  of  the  most  noticeable  species  which 
are  found  associated  together  in  great  numbers,  adhering  to  submerged  piles, 


SUELLS. 

walls,  &c.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Zebra  Dreissena  ( Lreissena 
polyn/orp/ia),  originally  an  inhabitant  of  the  Volga  aud  other  Russian  rivers ; 
but  having  been  imported  with  timber,  it  has  propagated  itself  to  an  immense 
extent,  and  become  completely  naturalized  in  the  Thames,  and  tbe  specimens 
are  even  finer  than  those  from  the  original  habitat.  In  shape  it  resembles 
the  marine  muscles,  and,  like  them,  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  other 
bodies  by  a strong  hemp-like  “ byssus.”  The  colour  of  the  shell  is  olive, 

* ^is  is  the  terminus  of  the  London  and  Gravesend  Railway,  which  starts  from 
renchnrch  Street;  steamboats  meet  every  train  to  cross  the  river  to  Gravesend  with 
passengers. 


The  earliest  notice  of  Gravesend  occurs  in  Domesday  Book,  where  it  is  termed 
Gravesham;  but  early  in  the  next  century  it  is  termed  Graveshende ; the  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Graaf  (Port-reeve  or  Governor’s)  ham  (or  home). 
The  port  is  of  very  ancient  date,  but  its  history  is  not  fertile  in  incident.  It 
has  risen  into  its  present  importance  very  rapidly,  and  increased  enormously 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  Steamboats  and  railways  have  conspired  to  do 
this,  and  the  cheapness  and  quickness  of  these  modes  of  transit  have  made 
Gravesend  a favourite  place  for  Londoners  to  spend  their  leisure  time.  The 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  have  been  covered  with  streets,  aud 
Windmill  Hill  with  houses  ; the  old  mill,  however,  remains,  where  a mill  has 
been  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ; before  which  time  a beacon  was  placed  there 
to  warn  the  country — a use  for  which  this  hill  was  well  adapted,  as  it  is  179  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river  at  high-water  mark  in  spring  tides. 

In  the  fields,  a little 
beyond  the  terrace  pier,  are 
thefortificationsconstructed 
to  aid  Tilbury  fort  in  the 
proteclionof  theriver.  They 
consist  of  earthworks  and 
ditches  of  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  Vauban,  and  are 
mounted  with  cannon.  They 
occupy  the  position  of  the 
old  block-house  of  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  ; and  the  fort 
is  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  of  the  royal 
; house  of  Stuart  who  ruled 
| in  England  — King  James 
1 1.  The  gateway  of  the  old 
house  in  which  he  resided 
is  still  in  existence,  en- 
closed by  a modem  porch ; 
it  is  of  ornamental  brick- 
work, and  bears  over  it  the 
date  1665,  an  anchor,  and 
a semisphere  above  it.  It 
is  an  historic  site  of  much 
interest,  and  we  engrave  its 
principal  features.*  gateway  to  house  of  james  ii. 

Milton  Church  is  now  in  the  suburbs  of  Gravesend;  it  is  plainly  descried 
from  the  river,  and  is  a stone  building  with  some  few  remains  of  the  decora- 
tions of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  having  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
fifteenth.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, wife  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  between  the  years  1323  and  1377,  when  the 
manor  of  Milton  devolved  upon  her  as  part  of  her  dowry. 

At  the  " top  ” of  the  flood-tide  many  vessels  usually  accumulate  at  Graves- 


* When  James  fled  first  from  England,  April  20,  1648,  in  the  troublous  time  of  the 
great  civil  war,  he  escaped  from  Gravesend  in  girl's  attire  to  a vessel  in  the  river,  a short 
distance  beyond  the  town. 
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eud,  and  anchor  during  the  ebb ; on  the  commencement  of  the  next  flood  all 
arc  getting  under  weigh.  This  is  a most  animating  scene,  of  which  the  artist 
has  endeavoured  to  convey  an  idea  in  his  sketch  of  Gravesend  Reach.  One  or 
two  of  the  vessels  have  fairly  started,  and  are  reaching  up  the  river,  heeling 
over  to  the  breeze;  others,  with  their  sails  braced  in  the  usual  manner  for 
casting,  while  some  have  only  just  loosed  the  white  canvas.  The  mist  is  rising 


ancient  church  furniture  in  use  before  the  great  changes  produced  by  the 
Reformation.* 

The  Thames  now  flows  rapidly  to  the  sea,  passing  between  the  flat  lands  of 
Essex,  and  the  higher,  but  not  more  interesting,  Kentish  shore.  As  Sea  Reach 
is  entered — the  last  grand  expanse  of  its  waters — we  notice  the  church  and 
village  of  Leigh  ; and  a little  beyond  is  the  stone  marking  the  boundary  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London.  This  is  at  Yantlct,  Yenlet,  or  Yenlade 
Creek.  We  then  descry  the  rising  town  of  Southend,  situated  at  the  debouch- 
ment of  the  river.  Opposite  is  Sheerness,  with  its  important  dockyard,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Medway. 


off  Gravesend,  showing  the  town  at  the  back  of  this  collectiou  of  animated  j 
river-life,  and  assisting  to  make  up  a most  charming  picture.* 

Tn  the  low  lands  at  Milton  is  the  entrance  to  the  Thames  and  Medway  | 
Canal,  which  is  now  only  navigable  to  Heigham ; it  was  continued  thence  for 
some  miles  through  a tunnel  opening  to  the  Medway  opposite  Rochester.  It  J 
is  now  drained,  and  used  bv  the  North  Kent  railway.  On  the  rising  ground  | 
above  the  marsh  lands  we  can  distinguish  Cliff  Church,  a lonely  building  | 


* The  water  of  the  Themes  at  Gravesend  is  salt,  but  is  turbid,  for  it  is  composed  of  the 
sea-water  and  water  from  the  source,  which  is  charged  with  the  alluvial  matter  brought 
from  the  lands  through  which  it  runs,  and  with  the  drainage  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Thames  water  is  preferred  to  purer  spring-water  for  use  on  board  ships  in  long  voyages; 
because  it  is  believed  to  have  a singular  power  of  self-purification.  Dr.  Bostoek  lias  ex- 
plained the  process  by  which  this  is  ell'ectcd  in  a paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1829,  in  which  lie  shows,  by  an  analysis  of  its  component  parts,  that  during  a long 
voyage,  “ the  more  foul  the  water,  the  more  complete  will  be  the  subsequent  process  of 
depuration  ; " and  lienee  an  explanation  of  the  popular  opinion  that  the  Thames  water  is 
peculiarly  valuable  for  sea-store,  its  extreme  impurity  inducing  the  fermentative  pro- 
cess, and  thus  removing  from  it  all  those  substances  which  can  cause  it  to  undergo  any 
further  alteration. 


THAMES  AND  MEDWAY. 

and  the  great  docks  and  storehouses  were  erected  ; these  occasioned  the  building 
of  a large  town,  chiefly  for  the  workmen  employed  in  the  dockyard,  now  one 


Skecrness  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  owes  its  greatness 
to  the  dockyard  and  fort  erected  there.  The  latter  was  established  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  due  regard  was  given  to  its  strength  after  the  Dutch 
ships  had  entered  the  Medway.  The  fortress  here  was  then  greatly  strengthened, 


chiefly  remarkable  for  a curious  sculpture  over  its  door,  supposed  to  allude  to 
some  festivities  of  the  olden  time.  The  high  lands  above  are  part  of  the  woody 
domain  of  Cobhani,  and  we  can  distinguish  Gad’s  Hill, 
rendered  memorable  by  Shaksperc.  The  bold  pro- 
montory in  front  of  it  is  Cliff,  or  Bishop’s  Clive, 
as  it  was  anciently  termed.  The  village  and  church 
occupy  the  summit,  and  the  view  of  the  winding  of  the 
Thames  from  Gravesend  to  the  sea  is  very  striking  from 
this  point ; a long  tongue  of  marsh  land  is  at  its  foot, 
which  causes  an  extensive  curve  in  the  river.  The  turn 
is  known  as  Lower  Hope  Point,  the  water  beyond  as 
Sea  Reach.  This  commanding  height  was  rendered  avail- 
able in  ancient  times  for  “ watch  and  ward  ” to  the  river. 
Beacons  were  ordered  to  be  erected  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  at  Cliff,  and  the  watchmen  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  them  were  enjoined  to  light 
them  whenever  they  saw  hostile  vessels  approach,  “ and 
make  besides  all  the  noise  by  horn  and  by  cry  that  they 
can  make,  to  warn  the  country  around,  to  come  with 
their  force  to  the  said  river,  each  to  succour  the  other, 
to  withstand  their  enemies.”  Our  cut  will  exhibit  their 
form  at  that  period. 

The  village  of  Cliff  is  a lonely  primitive  place ; the 
church  still  retains  many  interesting  vestiges  of  antiquity,  one  of  which  we 
engrave  in  a note.  It  is  an  enamelled  patine  of  silver-gilt,  part  of  the 


* It  was  used  to  cover  the  chalice,  and  hold  the  bread  at  the  communion  ; it  is  a work 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  in  the  centre  is  a representation  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  iu  the  arms  of  the  Father, 
surrounded  by  a glory.  On  the  edge  is  in 
scribed,  in  old  Gothic  letters,  separated  by 
flowered  ornament,  “ Benedicamus  patrem 
et  filium  cum  spiritu  sanctu.”  It  has  been 
since  used  as  an  alms  dish,  and  the  ancient 
enamelling  injured  in  consequence.  It  af- 
fords an  interesting  illustration  of  a passage 
in  Shakspere's  “ Merchant  of  Venice,”  Act  v., 
scene  1,  where  Lorenzo,  in  the  garden  at 
Belmont,  directs  Jessica's  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  the  stars  : — 

“ Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  withpatines  of  bright  gold  ; 

There 's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou 
hehold’st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cheru- 
bim.” 

As  an  example  of  ancient  Art,  and  church  decoration,  it  is  of  considerable  interest  and 
beauty. 
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of  the  most  important  dockyards  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  mouth  of  the  river 
here  are  generally  moored  many  noble  men-of-war,- — “ the  fleet  at  the  Nore” 
being  always  an  attraction  to  steamboat  voyagers. 

The  neighbouring  land  is  particularly  low,  and  a novice  in  pilotage  would 
hardly  notice  the  juuction  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
low  lands,  were  not  his  attention  attracted  by  the  masts  of  the  guard  and 
advanced  line-of-battle  ships,  dockyard  sheds,  &c.,  rising  above  the  projecting 
point  that  forms  the  entrance  of  the  Medway.  The  water  here  is  known  as 
the  Nore,  and  a vessel  is  moored  in  the  centre,  which  bears  a light  to  direct 
vessels  at  night,  or  during  fog,  into  the  Thames. 


NORE  LIGHT  VESSEL. 


On  reaching  the  Nore  Light  we  arrive  at  the  principal  anchorage  for  ships 
during  the  change  of  tide  or  wind,  previous  to  advancing  up  the  river.  The 
old  red  light  vessel  is  associated  with  many  ideas  of  the  best  arid  happiest  feel- 
ings of  the  sailor,  on  his  arrival  from  abroad  after  a long  cruise, — with  his 
sadder  sensations,  also,  upon  his  final  departure  from  his  native  country.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  a wreck,  and,  in  the  old  war  time,  of  many  a fight,  when 
the  French  privateers  used  to  lurk  about  our  coasts  in  foggy  weather.  In  a 
picturesque  point  of  view  it  is  most  striking;  the  red  sides  of  the  vessel,  pitching 
at  her  moorings,  while  the  many  different  craft  passing  in  every  direction  give 
variety  and  contrast. 


THE  LKCCLVEIti. 


After  passing  the  Nore,  there  is  one  prominent  object  on  the  Kentish  coast 
that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  voyager  down  the  river  before  he  reaches 
the  open  sea:  two  somewhat  low  square  towers  surmounted  by  spires,  generally 
kuown  as  “ the  Reculvers,”  form  a well-known  sea-mark.  They  are  all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Reculver,  now  an  insignificant  village,  but 
formerly  an  important  Roman  station,  called  Regitlbiuin ; it  is  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Herne  Bay,  and  ten  from  Margate.  The  Reculvers,  owing  to 
the  constant  encroachment  of  the  sea,  stand  at  the  present  time  so  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  low  clilfs  that  the  bones  of  those  interred  in  the  old  churchyard  may 
be  distinctly  seen  protruding  through  the  earth  by  all  who  resort  to  the  spot. 
The  ancient  Roman  custrum  stood  close  to  the  church  ; parts  of  the  walls  on 
the  east,  south,  and  west  sides  are  yet  to  be  seen  ; many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered  here,  and  imperial  coius  are  even  now  sometimes  dis- 
covered after  heavy  rains. 


And  here  we  terminate  our  Tour  of  the  Thames,  from  its  Rise  to  its  Fall ; 
closing  our  pleasant  task  ; hopeful  that  our  readers  have  shared  with  us  the 
enjoyment  we  have  so  long,  aud  so  often,  derived  from  the  “ King  of  Island 
Rivers  1” 

We  have  traced  the  bountiful  river  from  the  bubbling  well  out  of  which  it 
issues,  in  the  meadow  by  Trewsbury  Mead — its  lonely  birth-place — through  its 
whole  course,  gathering  tributaries,  and  passing  with  them  through  tranquil 
villages,  populous  towns,  and  crowded  cities;  ever  fertilizing,  ever  beautifying, 
ever  enriching,  until  it  reaches  the  most  populous  city  of  the  modern  or  the 
ancient  world,  forming  thence  the  Great  Highway  by  which  a hundred  Nations 
traverse  the  globe. 

Our  object  has  not  been  answered  if  we  have  failed  to  show  that,  although 
in  landscape  beauty  it  may  be  inferior  to  other  British  rivers, — its  natural 
graces  and  its  scenic  grandeur  less, — the  Thames  has  attractions  of  its  own  which 
place  it  high  above  all  competitors. 

But  we  have  shown  also  that  it  is  by  no  means  poor  in  natural  gifts — of  hill 
and  dale,  of  wood  aud  plain — of  all  that  makes  free  Nature  a perpetual  charm, 
a never-ending  delight. 

lo  enumerate  the  various  attractions  of  the  Thames  would  be  but  to  reca- 
pitulate to  borrow  from  our  pages  devoted  to  the  several  districts  through 
which  we  have  passed  between  the  meadow  in  Gloucestershire  aud  its  junction 
with  the  ocean  at  the  Nore. 

It  is  a pleasant  task,  and  brings  with  it  a large  reward — that  which  has  for  its 
aim  and  end  to  make  mauilest  the  advantages  that  recompense  a Home  Tour. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  any  author,  no  matter  how  humble,  who  writes  of  England, 
to  show  how  manifold  are  its  means  to  create  enjoyment,  to  convey  instruction, 
and  to  augment  a rational  pride  of  country — that  instinctive  patriotism  which, 
without  contracting  the  heart  or  narrowing  the  mind,  leads  to  Faith  in  one’s  own 
as  the  Best. 

Several  circumstances  have  of  late  combined  to  induce  acquaintance  with  the 
charms  of  scenery,  grand  or  beautiful,  which  our  islands  so  plentifully  supply.  The 
lovely  lakes,  the  mountain-rocks  that  guard  our  coasts,  the  rugged  mountains, 
the  wood-clad  hills,  the  dense  forests,  the  delicious  dells,  the  rippling  burns  and 
the  rapid  rivers,  the  spacious  harbours,  the  greeii  islets,  the  rural  villages,  the 
luxurious  demesnes — these,  and  a thousand  other  charms  await  the  traveller 
who  journeys  through  any  of  the  shires  of  Englaud,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or 
Wales. 

We  shall  be  indeed  repaid  largely  if  we  are  the  means  of  inducing  travels  at 
Home  to  natural  beauties,  surely  not  less  attractive  because  of  comparatively 
easy  access  to  scenes  that  arc  associated  with  glorious  memories,  and  are  whole- 
some and  honourable  stimulants— to  places,  such  as  the  banks  of  the  river 
ihames,  where  every  step  is  a reminder  that  we  live  in  a free  land,  under  the 
sway  ot  a Sovereign  to  whom  every  subject  of  every  degree,  while  rendering 
obedience  as  a sacred  duty,  offers  the  homage  of  the  heart. 

This  Book  of  the  Thames  is  lull  of  evidence  which  justifies  all  who  honour 

“ The  venerable  name 
Of  our  adored  country  " 

in  exclaiming,  also  with  the  poet — 

“ 0,  tliou  Queen. 

Thou  delegated  Deity  of  Earth 
O dear,  dear  England ! " 


[We  cannot  clo<e  the  pages  on  which  we  have  been  so  long,  so  earnestly,  and  so  plea- 
santly occupied,  without  expressing  our  grateful  thanks  to  those  by  whom  we  have 
been  assisted.  Our  esteemed  friend  and  frequent  associate,  Mr.  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.,  lias  rendered  this  work  of  value  by  his  pen  as  well  as  by  his  pencil : to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  “ notes,"  which  his  extensive  knowledge  as  an 
antiquary  lias  enabled  him  to  make  both  instructive  and  interesting.  To  our  friend 
Mr.  Thomas  VYkigut,  F.S.A.,  we  have  also  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  his  revision 
of  those  parts  which  involve  matters  concerning  the  early  people  of  these  kingdoms. 
And  our  thanks  are  due  to  many  who,  by  pointing  out  errors  that  have  occasionally 
occurred,  enable  us  to  correct  them  in  a revised  edition.  To  Mr.  W.  S.  Coleman— whose 
drawings  and  sketches,  made  in  our  company,  have  supplied  us  with  a large  proportion 
of  the  eugraviDgs  that  illustrate  this  Book— we  owe  much,  not  alone  because  of  his  great 
ability  as  an  artist,  but  for  the  zeal  and  cordiality  with  which,  upon  all  occasions,  he 
laboured  to  give  value  to  our  undertaking,  in  the  important  part  of  it  that  was  mainly 
under  his  control.  And  to  Commander  Walter  W.  May,  R.N.,  our  thanks  are  due  for  the 
liberal  kindness  with  which  lie  contributed  those  pictures  of  sea-scape  and  shipping,  the 
value  of  which  mainly  depended  on  their  accuracy,  and  which  his  professional  knowledge, 
combined  with  his  artistic  skill,  enabled  him  to  give  to  them.  There  are  other  artists' 
whose  aid  we  gratefully  acknowledge. 

Y\  e have  further  to  state  that  the  publishers  of  the  Art-Journal  announce  their  inten- 
tion to  issue  “The  Book  of  the  Thames"  as  a distinct  volume.  This  volume  will 
be  materially  benefited  by  the  various  suggestions  wo  have  from  time  to  time  received 
enabling  us  to  correct  mistakes,  generally  to  revise  it,  and  to  make  to  it  such  additions' 
(and  they  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant)  as  our  own  augmented  experience  and  the 
advice  of  competent  friends  and  correspondents  have  enabled  ns  to  introduce.  YVe  trust, 
therefore,  that  but  few  errors  will  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  this  work,  and  that  it 
will  find  favour  with  the  Fublic,  into  whose  hands,  with  grateful  respect,  we  are  about  to 
place  it. 

YVe  have  elsewhere  stated  that  the  place  hitherto  occupied  in  the  Art-Journal  by  the 
“Book  of  the  Thames,"  will  be  supplied  by  a series  of  articles  entitled,  “Excursions  in 
South  Wales."  These  will  also  be  extensively  illustrated  by  engravings  picturing  a 
large  variety  of  remarkable  or  interesting  objects,  as  well  as  picturesque  and  beautiful 
scenery.  In  order  worthily  to  accomplish  this  object,  we  have  obtained  the  assistance  of 
Messrs.  J.  D.  Harding,  Birket  Foster,  F.  W.  Hulme,  YV.  S.  Coleman,  E.  A.  Brooke,  and 
other  artists;  and  the  engravings  will  be  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  andG.  P.  Nicholls  and 
other  engravers. 
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bearing  out  the  feeling  thrown  into  the  design  by 
the  modeller,  its  marble-like  tone  and  texture,  the 


MONUMENTS  AND  MEMORIALS. 

In  all  ages  there  has  prevailed  a desire  to  mark  A?  1 

the  resting-places  of  the  dead,  either  by  the  en-  **  . : 

closure  of  their  remains  in  the  actual  monument  n | - ‘ : , i 

itself,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Con-  ...  J 
fessor,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  also  in 
those  of  our  immortal  Nelson  and  Wellington, 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  or,  by  raising  a 
memorial  around  and  over  the  sacred  spot ; 
or  by  the  placing  of  an  inscription  tablet 
to  commemorate  the  virtues  and  excellences 
of  the  deceased. 

The  movers  in  the  progress  which  has  of 
late  been  made  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
their  attendant  decorative  arts,  seemed  hitherto 
almost  to  have  overlooked  the  unobtrusive 
subject  of  churchyard  or  cemetery  memorials, 
and  kindred  subjects  ; hence  the  insipid  man- 
nerism which  has  continued  to  prevail  almost 
to  the  present  time.  The  same  unmeaning 
plain  headstone,  in  endless  repetition,  the 
oblong  sarcophagus  or  table-like  monument, 
the  ilat  black-and-white  marble  tablet,  and 
amongst  the  humbler  classes,  the  absence  of 
any  mark  to  denote  the  site — all  call  for  a 
revival  of  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  bygone 
days. 

A material  of  which  we  gave  a notice  in 
our  number  for  September,  1857,  the  Patent 

Siliceous  Stone,  invented  and  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Predcrick  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  is  de-  t. 
serving  of  special  attention  as  being  most  suit- 
able for  monumental  purposes.  The  fact  of 

its  durability  has  been  established  by  its  ex-  ' 11  

traordinarv  powers  of  resistance  to  the  re-  , . , . . . , , , . , 

morsel  ess  ‘touch  of  the  hand  of  time  for  very  many  facility  with  which  the  material  is  worked,  and  also 
years ; its  sharpness  of  outline  and  ornamentation  | its  comparative  inexpensiveness,  are  all  points  of  | 


importance,  tending  to  render  this  stone  most  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  here  proposed. 

We  reprint  an  extract  from  our  Journal  as  being 
especially  adapted  to  describe  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance and  qualities  of  this  material,  viz. : — “ The 
line  crisp,  natural  texture  of  Mr.  Ransome’s  stone 
we  believe  to  be  altogether  inimitable  by  any 
amount  of  care  or  dextrous  manipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  sculptor,  where  natural  stone 
is  employed.  This  free,  untooled,  and  natural 
spontaneity  of  external  texture  in  the  sili- 
ceous stone  has  not  been  obtained  by  any 
sacrifice  of  the  sharpness  in  the  lines  or 
angles  on  its  surface ; on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears capable  of  receiving  an  amount  of  minute 
and  delicate  tracery  which  the  most  careful 
touches  of  the  chisel  or  the  file  can  give  no 
conception  of.  In  examining  the  external 
surface  of  a large  sea-shell,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, that  there  is  a something  in  the 
character  of  the  detail  altogether  beyond  the 
skill  of  the  most  perfect  artist  to  produce. 
The  minute  lines  and  wrinkles  which  have 
been  the  result  of  a living  process  of  growth 
cannot  be  copied  by  the  graver.  Something 
of  this  quality  appertains  to  the  texture  of  this 
siliceous  stone — it  can  only  be  imitated  by 
going  through  the  same  process  as  that  by 
which  it  has  been  produced.” 

Wc  have  selected,  for  illustration,  two  of 
the  subjects  of  Mr.  Itansoine’s  manufacture : 
^ one  a memorial — lately  erected  over  the  familj 
grave  of  the  ltev.  John  Lettis  Short,  in  the 
cemetery,  Bridport,  Dorset — designed  by  Mr. 
John  J.  Laing,  an  architect  of  considerable 
practice  and  experience.  The  style  selected 
is  that  of  the  Gothic  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a period  rich  in  detail  and  form. 


The  other  is  a mural  tablet,  which  wc  consider 
sufficiently  explanatory  in  itself. 


Mr  Ransome  has  produced  a considerable  variety  i table  monuments,  tablets,  &c.,  which  are  equally 
of  memorials,  consisting  of  head-stones,  pedestal  and  worthy  of  consideration  with  the  above  subjects. 
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BOTANY, 

AS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  ART-MANUFACTURE. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  DRESSER, 


Part  XI. 

The  method  of  delineatiug  flowers  or  vegetable 
products  being  a point  of  great  importance,  we 
humbly  venture  a few  hints  relative  to  this  subject. 
However,  before  touching  upon  this,  it  will  be 
appropriate  to  say  a few  words  on  the  necessity  for 
studying  flowers.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  late 
Professor  Edward  Forbes,  we  say  that  “ a man  can- 
not go  beyond  his  knowledge,”  and  in  no  way  is 
the  fact  much  more  manifestly  revealed  that  man 
does  not  go  beyond  his  knowledge  than  in  the 
sketches  of  flowers  which  are  so  prevalent  at  this 
day;  and  for  this  reason  botanists  are  engaged  in 
a perpetual  war  with  artists.  Although  we  say 
that  the  representations  of  flowers  usually  put  forth 
are  defective,  and  often  false  in  a botanical  point  of 
view,  we  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  assert  that 
botanists’  representations  of  flowers  furnish  standards 
of  beauty,  although  we  are  fully  aware  that  the  true 
is  the  beautiful.  The  representations  of  botanists, 
however,  although  true  in  many  particulars,  are  often 
devoid  of  artistic  beauty : now,  in  order  to  remedy 
this  evil,  the  artist  must  acquire  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  botany ; such,  for  instance, 
as  the  varied  organs  entering  into  the  composition 
of  a plant,  and  their  uses  or  objects ; for  without 
this  knowledge  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  see 
objects,  therefore  to  delineate  them.  Although  it 
may  seem  a strange  assertion,  that  we  do  not  accu- 
rately see  objects  till  we  understand  them,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  and  is  even  a well-known  fact, 
and  perhaps  by  no  class  of  individuals  is  this  more 
powerfully  acknowledged  in  practice  than  by  artists; 
thus  it  is  their  common  practice,  when  painting  an 
object  or  group  of  objects,  to  approach  the  group  or 
subject  in  order  to  discover  the  real  nature  of  a part; 
and  then,  knowing  the  truth,  they  see  accurately, 
and  are  enabled  to  delineate  correctly.  But  to  this 
it  may  be  objected  that  the  approach  is  only  to  dis- 
cover truth  by  looking  at  the  object ; therefore,  can 
we  not  discover  truth  in  a flower  by  looking  at  it? 
To  this  we  reply,  certainly,  by  observation,  truth 
has  been  and  still  is  discovered ; in  fact,  the  bota- 
nical science  is  one  which  is  built  upon  observa- 
tion; hut  if  you  ivould  save  the  tedious  processes  of 
study  through  which  your  forefathers  have  passed, 
accept  the  results  of  their  scrutinizing  researches, 
and  thus  learn  wisdom.  Why  does  the  artist  study 
anatomy?  can  he  not  see  the  form  of  the  human 
figure,  and  its  parts  ? Most  certainly  he  can  : but 
the  study  of  anatomy  is  proved  to  be  the  most 
speedy  method  of  arriving  at  the  required  end,  and 
here  the  researches  of  our  forefathers  are  gladly 
accepted.  Let  us  receive,  then,  the  result  of  the 
researches  of  the  past,  and  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  and  speedy  method  of  arriving  at 
the  desired  end.  Again,  the  ambition  of  the  figure 
draughtsman  is  to  delineate  absolute  truth;  therefore, 
the  most  meritorious  copy  not  only  meets  with  the 
artist’s  approbation,  but  with  the  scientific  anatom- 
ist’s most  cordial  approval.  The  ambition  of  the 
artist  is  not  merely  to  satisfy  and  please  the  illi- 
terate and  uneducated,  but  to  produce  that  truth 
which  shall  satisfy  the  educated  and  learned.  Shall, 
then,  the  ambition  of  the  floral  draughtsman  be  less 
— shall  he  reveal  iu  every  line  his  own  ignorance, 
and  despise  truth?  nay,  but  rather  the  past  shall 
suffice,  for  knowledge  must  elevate,  it  cannot  debase, 
unless  abused : therefore,  let  knowledge  be  com- 
bined with  skill  in  every  line  of  a delineated  flower, 
for  this  alone  can  produce  beauty.  We  also  urge 
the  necessity  of  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
floral  growth,  upon  the  grounds  that  this  knowledge 
alone  can  suggest  the  principles  of  nature  which  we 
may  so  advantageously  appropriate  for  our  purposes ; 
but  on  this  we  cannot  dwell,  as  it  is  a deviation 
from  our  present  purposes. 

Having  tarried  sufficiently  long  on  this  subject  to 
convince  all,  we  hope,  of  the  necessity  of  knowledge 
in  order  to  truthfully  delineate  floral  structures,  we 
accept  as  one  of  the  first  rules  to  be  heeded  by 
a floral  draughtsman,  for  whatever  object  his  repre- 
sentation may  be  intended,  Delineate  truthfully ; but 


of  the  modes  of  representation  we  now  have  to 
speak.  Let  it,  however,  be  understood  that  we  do 
not  deem  it  our  province  to  mention  the  materials 
which  shall  be  used,  as  whether  chalks,  or  pencil,  or 
colours.  Our  province  is  not  to  dwell  here,  but  to 
notice  the  lights  in  which  flowers  may  advanta- 
geously be  viewed.  In  pictorial  representations, 
light  and  shade  become  prominently  necessary : thus 
they  demand,  when  the  sketch  has  no  other  object, 
a due  attention  to  this  point.  When  this  is  the  sole 
object  of  the  sketch,  that  is,  when  the  spray  is  to  be 
introduced  into  a picture,  or  is  to  form  of  itself  a 
picture,  what  is  necessary  is  a truthful  representation 
of  the  object  as  it  is  ; that  is,  supposing,  of  course, 
that  the  surrounding  circumstances  in  the  composi- 
tion are  similar  to  those  surrounding  the  object 
here  copied.  The  sculptor  may,  however,  copy 
vegetable  structures  with  no  other  view  than  as 
studies  of  light  and  shade,  with  their  effects.  These 
points  must  here  necessarily  be  the  primary  points 
of  consideration ; but  even  these  can  neither  be  duly 
felt  or  represented,  unless  first  understood. 

For  ornamental  purposes  we  deem  literal  copies 
altogether  insufficient,  representations  of  a more  rigid 
character  and  analytical  nature  being  necessary, 
and  such  as  can  only  result  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
objects  which  are  to  be  delineated. 

These  representations  should  not  be 
of  objects  in  their  mutilated  or  de- 
formed state,  in  which  condition 
vegetable  structures  do  almost  always 
exist;  but  they  should  be  repre- 
sentations of  the  given  plant  in  a 
perfect  state,  giving  no  deformities 
— for  who  would  think  of  copying 
the  deformities  of  an  animal  in  order 
to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
beauty? — but  one  sketch,  or  one 
view  of  the  object,  will  be  found  in- 
sufficient: several  will  be  required, 
and  in  certain  instances  sections  also; 
in  short,  what  is  required  is  a series 
of  drawings  which  shall  convey  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  part,  so 
accurate  indeed  that  if  a model  of 
the  plant  was  required,  the  drawings 
alone  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  the  modeller  to  produce  a 
true  fac-simile  of  the  vegetable  orga- 
nism ; and  this  is  in  no  way  unrea- 
sonable, for  from  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections,  a building  can  be  reared; 
why  not,  therefore,  a vegetable  struc- 
ture? 

If  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
flowers  are  to  be  delineated  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
truthful  figuration  of  principle  as 
well  as  form  must  be  given : thus, 
if  the  leaves  grow  in  pairs,  they  must 
consequently  be  so  represented;  if 
these  pairs  cross  each  other,  this 
must  be  shown.  The  disposition,  as 
well  as  the  situations  of  the  flowers 
must  also  be  given ; as  whether  they 
proceed  singly  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  or  are  aggregated  into  clus- 
ters on  the  summit  of  the  common 
stalk ; the  forms  of  the  parts  must 
also  be  given,  and  the  manner  of 
their  union.  These  points  must  be 
carefully  observed,  as  they  are  of 
great  importance.  Now,  the  manner 
in  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished 
is  a subject  which  the  draughtsman 
alone  can  explain,  and  is  one  which 
he  can  most  fully  comprehend  when 
the  vegetable  organism  is  before 
him : however,  the  views  which  he 
will  have  generally  to  give  will  be  those  which  coin- 
cide with  the  architect’s  plans  of  a building : thus, 
a side-view  or  elevation  must  be  made,  and  a plan  ; 
also  drawings  of  detail,  when  the  structure's  large  and 
its  representation  small : these  are  usually  indispen- 
sable. The  number  of  sketches  of  detail  required  will 
necessarily  vary  with  the  character  of  the  deli- 
neated structure ; they  will  generally  consist  of  the 
forms  of  the  varied  members  individually,  and  of 
the  union  of  members  or  of  joints ; the  arrange- 
ments of  the  larger  parts  being  given  in  the  plan 


and  elevation.  In  taking  up  a plant  with  a view  to 
discovering  and  delineating  all  the  ornament  re- 
vealed by  it,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the 
ornaments  furnished  by  a plant  are  not  developed 
by  it  at  the  same  period:  thus  to  accomplish  this 
object  it  is  necessary  to  procure  the  organism  at 
different  stages  of  its  development ; for  at  one 
period,  namely,  during  the  infancy  of  the  plant,  the 
entire  organism  is  a beautiful  composition  ; at  other 
periods,  during  the  passage  of  the  plant  to  maturity, 
the  leaf-buds  unfurl  as  beautiful  foliaceous  develop- 
ments, and  ultimately  we  have  the  floral  composition 
or  head  of  flowers,  and  necessarily  the  flower  and  its 
parts,  superseded  by  the  fruit;  therefore,  the  infant 
plant  is  required;  a spray  in  the  spring  containing  the 
leaf-bud,  with  its  evolution;  a spray  at  the  flowering 
period,  and  at  the  fruiting  season.  However,  sketches 
of  the  external  forms  of  these  parts  are  often  insuffi- 
cient, for  sections  are  often  required,  and  maybe  added 
with  great  advantage  : thus  a section  of  the  stem  is 
often  required,  and  of  the  arms,  as  well  as  of  the 
seed-vessel,  all  of  which  give  ornament  as  well  as 
reveal  structure.  As  we  have  alluded  [to  sections, 
we  may  notice  the  extent  to  which  these  may  be 
legitimately  carried ; and  we  may  say  that  to  our 
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Fig.  154. 

minds  they  are  only  allowable  when  their  object  is 
that  of  displaying  structure,  in  which  case  they 
possess  certain  qualities  of  beauty,  but  indiscri- 
minate mutilations  cannot  as  a rule  be  beautiful: 
thus  a direct  transverse  section  of  a stem  is  desi- 
rable, but  to  cut  it  in  a slanting  direction,  in  which 
case  a circular  stem  would  give  an  elliptical  sec- 
tion, which  would  be  false,  would  be  anything  but 
desirable.  In  certain  cases,  however,  a peculiar 
class  of  section  is  perhaps  allowable ; thus,  if  the 
ornamentist  is  in  search  of  flat  decorations,  a slice 
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out  of  the  centre  of  a floral  composition  may  be  taken 
and  delineated,  which  will  often  give  considerable 
beauty  ; for  it  is  a mere  vertical  section  without  the 
receding  flowers  in  perspective  (Fig.  154).  Before 
leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  shall  give  the  ana- 
lysis of  a flower,  as  far  a3  it  is  practicable  for  us  to 
procure  specimens,  aud  shall  give  the  method 
of  procedure  ; we  select  for  illustration  the 
Lilac.  We  first  notice  the  plant  in  winter, 
and  figure  a small  spray  during  this  season. 
In  spring,  wheu  its  leaf-buds  begin  to  burst, 
our  pencil  is  again  required,  and  we  deli- 
neate a bud  iu  this  stage,  and  marking  its 
progress,  delineate  its  progressive  develop- 
ment. (Figures  of  the  leaf-buds  have  been 
already  given,  Part  V.,  Figs.  42  aud  43.) 
We  now  figure  the  head  of  flower-buds, 
and  observe  its  progress  till  we  arrive  at  the 
fully-developed  flower.  Having  arrived  here, 
N we  commence  by  making  a sketch  of  the  cen- 

f tral  floral  organ  (the  pistil),  which  is  usually 

Fig.  155.  sman  (Fig.  155) ; next  we  delineate  the  sta- 
mens, or  next  whorl,  which  arc  here  stalkless  (Fig. 
156);  next  the  corolla  (Figs.  157,  158,  159),  and 
then  the  calyx  (Fig.  160).  A flower-bud  (Fig. 
/X\  161)  may  also  be  given,  and  a section  of  the 
I \ flower  (Fig.  162).  We  now  notice  the  manner 
1/1  / of  the  grouping  of  these  parts  (Fig.  163),  and 
ultimately  the  arrangement  of  these  perfect 
Fig.  166.  flowcrs  upon  their  common  axis  (Fig.  164). 
Our  reason  for  commencing  with  the  smaller  floral 
organs  is  this,  that  as  they  have  to  be  delineated  on  a 


is  a search  for  ornament.  In  the  first  place,  in  this 
method  no  deformity  is  taken  cognizance  of,  what- 
ever its  origin ; thus  the  true  forms  and  the  true 
dispositions  of  the  parts  are  given ; therefore  the  re- 
presentation is  that  of  a perfect  growth,  which  must 
be  more  beautiful  than  any  deformity.  Another 
great  advantage  is  derived  from  adopting  this  mode 
of  sketching,  which  is,  that  any  view  of  a flower  or 
of  a spray,  free  or  symmetrical,  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained when  required,  which  cannot  be  procured 
from  natural  or  rather  rustic  sketches ; for  there 
must  necessarily  he  a want  of  detail  in  these ; and 
usually  in  these  sketches  certain  parts  are  hid, 
and  this  commonly  occurs  even  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  them ; also  the  normal  dispositions  of  the 
parts  being  delineated  in  a disturbed  state,  it  conse- 
quently cannot  be  found : on  the  contrary,  when 
the  true  positions  and  forms  of  the  parts  are  fur- 
nished, and  the  mode  of  their  union,  it  becomes  an 
easy  task  for  the  draughtsman,  who  is  at  all  conver- 


Fig.  158. 

Fig.  157.  Fig.  159. 

very  small  scale  in  the  top  view  of  the  flower,  this 
can  be  much  better  accomplished  necessarily  when  an 


accurate  knowledge  of  these  smaller  members  has 
been  gained.  After  the  floral  parts  have  been  com- 


Fig.  163. 

plcted,  the  transition  of  the  central  floral  organ 
into  the  fruit  should  be  observed,  and  the  fruit  care- 
fully figured.  Sketches  can  often  be  very  much 
reduced  in  number  aud  in  size ; thus  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  delineate  at  most  more  than  two  pairs  of 
leaves,  if  the  leaves  are  opposite,  as  in  the  example 
just  given  : also  the  dispositions  of  the  flowers  can 
be  given  by  a rough  sketch  of  the  stalks  of  the 
flowers,  one  or  two  of  which  should,  however,  be 
perfected,  and  one  flower  of  the  head  is  all  that  is 
necessary ; the  stalks  of  the  others  being  accurately 
terminated,  the  flowers  cau  be  added  at  pleasure. 

Having  now,  we  hope,  shown  the  possibility  of 
sketches  of  vegetable  objects  revealing  all  necessary 
particulars  relative  to  the  forms  of  their  parts  and 
the  principle  of  their  structure,  we  proceed  to  assign 
reasons  fur  recommending  this  principle  of  sketching 
flowers,  in  preference  to  the  popular  method  of 
making  natural  sketches,  especially  when  the  object 


Fig.  164. 

sant  with  the  science  of  perspective,  to  produce  a 
spray  of  any  required  character  and  form : aud  this 
he  can  accomplish  more  satisfactorily  by  having  a due 
knowledge  of  the  plant’s  growth.  If  a deformed  spe- 
cimen is  required,  the  artist  is  quite  competent  to 
deform  it,  which  he  can  do  at  his  own  pleasure.  Also 
each  flower,  wheu  thus  accurately  treated,  is  of  itself 
a beautiful  ornament,  needing  no  conventionalism  : 
nature,  when  undeformed,  is  perfectly  ornamental. 
Without  tarrying  longer  on  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  notice  one  or  two  other  points  which  we 
may  here  allude  to.  The  system  of  decoration  is  to 
produce  certain  forms  which  shall  be  of  such  a cha- 
racter, and  so  coloured  and  treated,  as  to  produce 
sensations  of  pleasure  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
behold  them;  and  this  is  accomplished  in  various 
ways.  Oue  prominent  poiut  iu  bringing  about  this 
result  is  the  perfect  adaptability  of  the  decorative 
forms,  &c.,  to  the  position  in  which  they  are  to 
exist,  which  we  have  before  shown ; to  quote  the 
admirable  sentiment  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  “there 
must  be  the  absence  of  any  want.”  Although 


we  most  cordially  acquiesce  in  this  sentiment,  we 
nevertheless  suggest  that  there  are  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  floral  world  which  have  become  parti- 
cular favourites  for  some  real  or  supposed  superiority ; 
the  fact  however  is,  that  there  is  a popular  pre- 
judice in  their  favour;  therefore,  upon  beholding 
these  flowers,  a thrill  of  pleasure  or  delight  appears 
to  pass  through  the  bosom  of  the  British  islander. 
These  prejudices  the  ornameutist  may  avail  himself 
of,  and  thus  give  a bias,  as  it  were,  in  his  own 
favour ; but,  to  reverse  the  scene,  those  flowers 
against  which  there  is  a popular  prejudice,  it  is 
judicious  to  avoid,  unless  its  character  is  much  dis- 
guised by  false  colouring.  Respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  idea  of  ascertain  flower,  or  series  of 
flowers,  may  be  embodied  in  a purely  decorative 
scheme,  where  adaptation  to  purpose  has  been  duly 
considered,  it  is  not  our  office  to  speak ; we  may 
however,  in  passing,  just  point  to  the  varied  treat- 
ments the  Lotus  fouud  in  Egyptian  art,  which  con- 
tinually remiuded  the  Egyptian  of  the  dawn  of 
comiug  fruitfulness ; and  though  perfectly  sugges- 
tive representations,  yet  at  the  same  time  perfect 
ornaments,  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  positiou 
which  they  were  to  occupy. 

Next  we  notice  that  certain  flowers  are  not  only 
favourites,  because  of  their  odours,  colours,  and 
form,  but  they,  through  old  customs  and  other 
causes,  have  become  symbolical  of  given  periods ; 
thus  the  Holly,  Ivy,  aud  Mistletoe,  now  perfectly 
symbolize  the  Christmas  feast.  This  appears  to 
have  originated  in  the  belief  of  our  forefathers 
that  the  sylvan  spirits  took  shelter  iu  their  boughs 
when  the  trees  of  the  wood  were  leafless.  Re- 
gardless of  its  origin,  the  idea  has  been  cherished 
that  in  the  boughs  of  the  Mistletoe,  when  gathered 
with  certain  superstitious  rites,  there  was  a power 
which  would  cure  disease,  avert  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  preserve  from  many  dangers ; and  this 
may  probably  account  for  the  fact,  that  a few  cen- 
turies ago,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  its  branches 
were  carried  about  by  young  men  and  maidens,  as  a 
new  year’s  gift  of  friendship,  a relic  of 
which  practice  is  still  preserved  in  France ; 
but  whatever  its  origin,  it  matters  not  to 
us ; the  fact  is  what  we  have  to  deal  with, 
which  is,  that  these  plants  symbolize  this 
feast.  This  is  not  the  only  symbolical  flower, 
for  the  Orange-blossom  now  appears  to  carry 
the  mind  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  Others,  by 
their  particular  qualities  and  their  favourite 
abodes,  remind  us  of  moral  virtues ; thus 
the  modest  Violet  and  nodding  bells  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  symbolize  humility,  and 
the  Lily,  with  its  immaculate  whiteness,  purity. 

Certain  flowers  also  remind  us  of  given  seasons, 
or  periods  of  time : thus  some  remind  us  of  the 
chilling  blasts  of  Boreas,  as  does  the  Hellebore,  or 
Christmas  Rose ; others  of  the  early  dawn  of  spring, 
as  the  Snowdrop  ; others  of  spring’s  more  cheering 
days  and  the  twittering  songs  of  the  returned  birds, 
as  the  Primrose  aud  May-blossom ; others  of  the 
summer  zephyrs,  with  their  balmy  fragrance,  as  the 
Rose  and  Woodbine  ; others  of  summer’s  departing 
glory,  as  the  Michaelmas  Daisy  and  Autumn  Crocus : 
and  thus  may  each  season  be  figured  forth  by  their 
varied  characteristic  vegetable  gems.  These  may 
also  be  symbolized  by  using  other  characters  sug- 
gested by  the  floral  world ; thus  the  naked  branch 
suggests  winter,  the  bursting  bud  spring,  the  open 
flower  summer,  and  the  golden  fruits  autumu. 

Again,  the  shady  vale  may  be  brought  to  remem- 
brance by  its  retiring  gems;  theroariug  ocean  by  its 
vegetable  organisms  ; the  tranquil  pool  by  its  floral 
mantle;  the  mountain  top,  the  Indian  plain,  the 
polar  zones,  by  their  characteristic  vegetation.  The 
ornamentist  then  may  take  advantage  of  these  facts, 
and  thus  produce  cheering  thoughts  and  remem- 
brances in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  behold  his  com- 
positions, and  thereby  gain  a prejudice  in  favour  of 
his  works.  More  than  this,  not  only  can  the  region 
of  the  globe,  the  locality,  and  the  season  be  sug- 
gested bv  the  members  of  the  vegetable  world,  as 
well  as  moral  virtues,  but  the  hour  of  the  day  cau 
also  be  given,  as  we  have  before  shown  in  our 
paper  on  adaptation  to  purpose,  and  thus  may  al- 
most every  requirement  of  the  ornamentist  be  ful- 
filled. Does  he  wish  to  convey  an  idea  of  death? 
the  poison-berry  kills,  the  flower  dies,  the  stick 
withers.  Does  he  wish  to  mourn  ? the  Willow  weeps 
o’er  the  grave.  Does  he  wish  a sombre  effect  ? there 
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is  the  deadly  Nightshade.  A cheerful  one?  there  is 
the  Eyebright ; and  so  on.  But  space  would  fail  us 
were  we  to  continue  to  enumerate  the  principles  or 
ideas  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
ornaraentist  when  dealing  with  flowers;  therefore, 
these  must  suffice. 

Before  concluding  this  series  of  papers,  need  we 
urge  upon  all  ornamentists  the  importance  of  study- 
ing the  science  of  flowers?  Have  we  not  shown 
that  all  parts  of  plants,  if  properly  understood,  are 
ornamental?  Have  we  not  shown  that  each  member 
of  the  vegetable  organism,  if  truly  delineated,  needs 
no  conventionalism,  but  is  a true  symmetrical  orna- 
ment ? Have  we  not  shown  that  vegetable  struc- 
tures suggest  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  treatments 
and  combinations  of  parts  ? and  we  need  not  add, 
that  what  we  have  figured  are  as  a grain  of  sand  to 
the  ocean’s  shore;  for  the  world  is  full  of  these 
ornamental  treasures.  When  we  remember  that 
there  are  about  one  hundred  thousand  species  of 
plants,  this  fact  will  be  readily  apparent.  What  more 
need  be  said  in  order  to  induce  ornamentists  to 
enter  upon  a series  of  studies  relative  to  this  fruitful 
and  richly  remunerating  field  of  nature?  We  are 
persuaded  that  we  need  say  no  more ; but  having 
opened  the  field,  that  the  ornamentist  will  gladly 
embrace  the  offered  treasures.  Need  we  say  that 
the  present  system  of  using  flowers,  that  is,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  represented  or  copied,  as 
exhibited  on  our  walls,  &c.,  is  to  the  most  com- 
petent judges  unsatisfactory;  in  verification  of  which 
we  give  the  following  anecdote.  The  great  Dr.  Lind- 
Icy  went  into  one  of  our  fashionable  paper-hanging 
shops,  in  search  of  a wall-paper  for  one  of  his  rooms. 
Now,  whether  he  was  recognised  by  the  shopkeeper  or 
not,  we  cannot  say ; but  he  apparently  was.  Out  came 
a lot  of  these  rich  groupings  of  flowers  and  foliage. 
The  doctor,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  fascinated 
with  any  which  were  displayed  before  him ; and  as 
the  continual  introduction  of  mere  modifications  of 
the  same  thing  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  stock 
consisted  of  such  only,  the  doctor  said,  “If  you  have 
none  which  are  more  on  the  principles  of  nature 
than  these,  and  which  are  really  more  natural,  I shall 
be  obliged  to  procure  one  elsewhere.”  The  shop- 
keeper now  displayed  a new  class  of  goods,  presenting 
a simple,  consistent,  decorative  scheme.  The  doctor 
at  once  recognised  the  principles  of  nature,  and  made 
his  purchase.  In  conclusion,  then,  we  would  say,  if 
you  would  satisfy  the  educated,  study  nature;  if  you 
would  escape  the  condemnation  of  all  the  enlightened, 
study  nature.  The  ambition  of  the  true  ornamentist 
will  lead  him  to  occupy  his  true  place,  which  is,  by 
his  superior  knowledge  and  skill,  to  lead  on  the 
minds  of  the  less  enlightened  towards  beauty  and 
truth ; and  thus  will  he  fulfil  the  true  object  of  his 
mission.  Be  not,  however,  discouraged  at  a few 
difficulties;  for  nothing  great  can  be  gained  (to 
adopt  the  words  of  Lindley)  in  the  absence  of 
method,  zeal,  and  perseverance. 
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ART  IN  BALLARAT, 

AUSTRALIA. 

It  may  interest  not  a few  of  our  readers  to  know 
what  efforts  are  being  made  to  attract  the  gold- 
digging population  of  Ballarat  to  matters  connected 
with  Art,  and  to  give  them  something  to  think 
about  beyond  the  accumulation  of  wealth  that 
perishes  in  the  using — something  that  will  aid  in 
smoothing  down  the  roughness  of  a state  of  half- 
civilization, and  in  refreshing  the  mind  of  the 
labourer  in  the  golden  vineyard,  when  he  can  lay 
aside  his  spade  and  mattock.  We  have  copied  the 
following  report  verbatim  from  the  Ballarat  Times 
of  the  23rd  of  July  last,  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  us  : the  newspaper,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly well  conducted,  while  the  printing  and  the 
paper  would  put  to  shame  some  of  our  London 
establishments : — 

“ We  think  the  public  of  Ballarat  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood can  scarcely  be  aware  that  they  have  at 
present  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a curious  aud  varied 
collection  of  works  of  Art ; at  least,  we  do  not  see 
so  many  of  our  townspeople  in  Messrs.  Baird  and 
M'Donald’s  exhibition-room  as  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  expect,  considering  the  nature  of  the  attrac- 
tion, and  this  other  circumstance — that  hitherto  | 


there  have  been  but  few  opportunities  in  these 
colonies  of  whiling  away  an  hour  in  examining  the 
achievements  of  graphic  artists  of  bygone  times. 
The  exhibition  has  been  opeu  for  several  weeks,  and 
has  proved  an  inexhaustible  resource  against  ennui 
to  the  few  who  have  found  it  out.  Dropping  in,  as 
we  do,  every  day  almost,  when  we  have  half  an  hour 
to  spare,  we  find  the  same  visitors  there  day  after 
day,  and  always,  apparently,  finding  pleasure  and 
instruction.  It  happened  that  the  road  improve- 
ments about  the  bridge  commenced  contempo- 
raneously with  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  and 
ever  since  the  approaches  to  the  latter  have  been  in 
such  a condition,  that  we  could  not  conscientiously 
recommend  our  readers  to  go  aud  see  the  pictures ; 
but  now  the  footpaths  are  nearly  passable,  and  to 
gain  Messrs.  Baird  and  M'Donald’s  door  does  not 
involve  greater  discomfort  than  the  visitor  will  be 
amply  compensated  for. 

“ The  first  thing  that  presents  itself  on  entering 
from  the  street  is  a collection  of  Scotch  ferns,  which 
line  the  staircase.  The  botanist  finds  those  inte- 
resting, and  the  Scotchman,  though  not  a botanist, 
finds  them  pleasant  to  look  at,  inasmuch  as  the 
most  of  them  are  familiar  to  him.  A cursory 
examination  of  the  ferns  brings  the  visitor  to  the 
top  of  the  stair,  where  the  exhibition  meets  his  eye, 
and  somewhat  astonishes  him  by  its  extent  aud 
variety.  The  hall  which  contaius  it  is  large  and 
well  lighted,  and  filled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
‘ works  of  Art  and  Nature.’  There  are  a few  paint- 
ings in  oil,  and  a considerable  number  in  water- 
colours ; but  the  collection  consists  principally  of 
etchings  and  engravings,  the  most  of  which  are  old 
and  curious.  The  general  effect  would  in  conse- 
quence be  rather  sombre,  but  the  absence  of  colour 
on  the  walls  is  amply  compensated  by  its  very  posi- 
tive presence  in  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  Aus- 
tralian birds  which  cover  the  tables  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  Of  those,  very  many,  as  our  readers 
know,  arc  of  the  most  brilliaut  hues;  and  in  the 
exhibition  room  they  show  to  almost  as  much  advan- 
tage as  they  did  in  their  native  woods,  for  the 
taxidermist  has  displayed  much  of  both  skill  and 
judgment.  We  observed  yesterday  a very  notice- 
able addition  to  the  collection — namely,  a paradise 
goose  (and  a very  handsome  one),  which  had  been 
shot  at  Lake  Learmoutli.  There  is  also  a fine  collec- 
tion of  Victorian  animals,  but  we  will  not  now  stay 
to  particularize  them. 

“ Of  the  oil-paintings  the  most  conspicuous  are  a 
large  Australian  landscape,  and  some  portraits,  by 
Calder,  aud  two  sea-pieces  by  Robertson,  a gentle- 
man of  considerable  colonial  fame  as  a marine- 
painter.  One  very  clever  picture  (by  Robertson) 
has  a ship  standing  in  for  Port  Philip  Heads,  under 
whole  topsails  aud  courses,  jib  and  spanker,  the 
wind  from  the  south-east,  and  a considerable  sea 
on,  as  there  usually  is  at  the  place  depicted,  with 
a southerly  wiud  and  ebb-tide.  The  pilot-cutter  is 
about  to  heave-to  to  put  a pilot  ou  board  the  ship ; 
and  the  correctness  of  the  details,  both  of  the  large 
vessel  and  the  small  one,  would  tell  us,  if  we  did 
not  happen  to  know  otherwise,  that  the  artist  is  also 
a seaman. 

“ Among  the  water-colours  are  pictures  by  Bent- 
ley, Turner  (?),  and  other  well-known  artists,  and 
they  of  course  are  very  clever.  The  etchings,  how- 
ever, are  the  most  attractice  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion. Many  of  them,  we  were  informed,  are  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Beckford  (author  of  ‘ Vathck’), 
and  other  English  collections  of  celebrity.  The 
animal  and  figure  series  by  De  New,  De  Wit,  and 
De  Boye,*  are  in  their  several  ways  inimitable,  and 
they  have  this  feature  in  common — that  all  are 
faithful  to  nature,  even  to  grotesqueness,  and  all 
have  in  every  sketch  some  little  sly  touch  of  comi- 
cality. Van  Vleit’s  two  series — ‘The  Trades’  and 
‘The  Senses’ — are  excellent. 

“There  are  in  the  collection  specimens  of  wood 
engravings  hearing  so  old  a date  as  1511,  and  of 
various  periods  between  that  date  and  the  present 
time.  There  are  also  some  fine  modern  engravings, 
an  inspection  of  which  alone  will  reward  a visitor.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  seeds  of  Art  are 
being  thus  sown  in  that  far-distant  land,  to  bring 
forth,  it  is  hoped,  richer  fruit  than  the  “ gold  that 
perishes.” 


[Here  are  two  names  quite  new  to  us ; we  cannot  tell 
for  whom  they  are  intended.— Ed. 


THE  ROYAL  PICTURES. 


THE  WATERFALL. 

F.  Zuccherelli,  Painter.  E.  Radclyffe,  Engraver. 

Size  of  the  Picture,  7 ft.  5.J  in.  by  4 ft.  5|  in. 

One  engraving  from  the  series  of  niue  pictures,  by 
Zuccherelli,  which  are  at  Windsor  Castle,  has  already 
appeared  in  this  publication  ; another  is  now  intro- 
duced to  serve  as  a kind  of  “companion”  to  the 
former.  Art  in  this  country  had  made  but  little 
progress  when  Zuccherelli  came  to  England,  in  1752; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise  that  he  should 
have  met  with  a cordial  reception  here,  and  have 
found  royal  and  noble  patrous,  notwithstanding  the 
conventionality  of  his  works, — for  this  must  be  can- 
didly admitted  to  be  their  manifest  characteristic  to 
any  who  compares  them  with  the  landscapes  of  our 
own  time. 

It  almost  seems  that  the  landscape-painters  of  past 
epochs,  who  belong  to  the  Italian  School,  worked 
more  in  their  studios  than  out  of  doors : even  the 
pictures  by  Claude,  though  it  is  recorded  that  he 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  open  fields,  show 
little  of  what  he  learned  there,  except  atmospheric 
effects ; they  are  not  views  copied  from  nature,  but 
compositions  of  materials  suggested  chiefly  by  his 
own  imagination,  and  arranged  according  to  his  own 
fancy  and  the  principles  then  in  vogue  among  the 
artists  of  his  country.  Allowing  that  the  scenery  of 
Italy  differs  essentially  from  that  which  forms  the 
subjects  of  the  old  Dutch  masters,  and  also  from 
that  of  our  country,  still  we  do  not  see  among  the 
Italian  paiuters  evidence  of  a constant  reference  to 
nature  for  what  they  represented  on  their  canvases. 
Gaspar  Poussin  is,  perhaps,  the  only  artist  whose 
pictures  convey  to  us  the  idea  of  existing  scenery ; 
yet  even  he  appears  to  have  given  the  rein  to 
imagination  when  sketching  landcapes  of  the  Ponti- 
fical States, — from  which  locality  he  drew  his  chief 
subject-matter, — yet  retaining  the  conventional  cha- 
racter of  the  time. 

Speaking  of  a particular  class  of  landscape,  that 
of  mountains,  Mr.  Twining,  in  his  “ Elements  of 
Picturesque  Scenery,”  makes  some  remarks  which, 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  what  we  have  just  written, 
tend  to  confirm  our  opinion.  He  says,  “Even  in 
the  Italian  School  good  examples  are  very  scarce, 
and  seldom  without  failings.  Salvator  Rosa  painted 
rocks  rather  thau  mountains,  and  their  awful  wildness 
savours  more  of  capricious  and  poetical  liceuce,  than 
of  the  grandeur  which  nature  effects  with  the  simplest 
and  most  ordinary  means.  Claude  Lorraine,  who 
omits  no  objects  which  may  tend  to  embellish  the 
scenes  of  a most  graceful  nature,  introduces  moun- 
tains as  well  as  hills ; but  the  transition  from  the 
oue  to  another  do  not  always  look  like  the  natural 
transformation  of  an  undulating  country  into  a 

mouutainous  one Gaspar  Poussin  appears  to 

have  alone  mastered  this  important  part  of  nature 
in  all  its  diversity  of  aspects ; for  although  a certain 
stiffness,  resulting  perhaps  from  firmness  of  execu- 
tion, pervades  his  scenes,  the  characteristics  of 
nature  appear  in  them  in  a degree  which  was  sur- 
prising at  a period  when  landscape-paiutiDg  had 
been  so  little  cultivated.  In  his  landscapes  no 
towering  mountains  appear  which  are  not  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  rugged  and  precipitous  character 
of  the  country  generally.  More  than  this,  his 
eminences,  though  principally  composed,  have  all 
those  peculiarities  of  slopes,  breaks,  and  vegetation, 
which  make  them  appear  like  the  scenes  of  nature 
rendered  by  the  most  experienced  and  easy  hand.” 

Whether  Zuccherelli  had,  or  had  not,  seen  any 
of  the  great  Dutch  landscape-painters  before  his 
visit  to  England,  is  not  known,  but  he  certainly 
must  have  met  with  them  here.  Yet,  whatever 
impression  they  may  have  made  on  his  mind,  they 
did  not  induce  any  alteration  in  his  style;  he  learned 
nothing  from  what  he  saw  of  the  landscapes  of 
Both,  Ruysdael,  Everdiugen,  &c., — nothing,  that  is 
to  say,  of  their  free  and  natural  manner.  Wedded 
to  the  peculiarities  of  his  Italian  education,  with 
much  that  is  pleasing  in  his  compositions  as  a whole, 
he  could  find  no  picturesque  beauty  in  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  nature,  either  in  her  mountain  heights 
or  in  her  verdant  valleys : a cold  yet  graceful 
classicality  is  the  prevailing  character  of  Zuccherelli’s 
subjects. 
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VEGETABLE  GEMS  AHD  BESINS, 

WITH  THEIR  USES  IN  THE  ARTS. 

There  are  but  few  points  of  vegetable  che- 
mistry which  present  more  interesting  subjects 
for  study,  thau  the  production  of  gums  and 
resins.  The  attentive  observations  of  a large 
number  of  natural  philosophers,  which  have 
been  spread  over  a Jong  series  of  years,  have 
developed  many  important  facts.  To  these  ob- 
servations, well-devised  experiments  have  been 
added,  and  the  result  has  been  that  many  of 
the  more  important  vital  phenomena  of  the 
vegetable  world  are  well  understood.  The 
processes  by  which  the  plant  takes  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  and  carrying  it  through  its 
system,  effects  its  decomposition,  under  the 
excitement  which  is  due  to  light,  are  rendered 
tolerably  clear.  The  connexion  between  the 


logous  to  hemorrhage  in  animals  : hence  plants 
in  which  it  spontaneously  occurs  are  always  in 
a sickly  state.  The  mechanical  cause  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  juice  is  dependent  on  the  un- 
equal hygrometric  properties  of  different  parts 
of  the  stem.  The  wood  absorbs  more  moisture 
from  the  air  than  the  bark,  and  hence  it  swells 
more.  In  consequence  of  its  enlargement,  it 
distends  the  bark,  which,  by  the  internal  pres- 
sure of  the  wood,  gives  way,  and  gummy  matter 
escapes.55  Dr.  Pereira  remarks  that  De  Can- 
dolle’s hypothesis  is  quite  in  conformity  with 
facts  respecting  gum  tragacanth  mentioned  by 


plant  and  the  animal  are  satisfactorily  shown. 
Their  mutual  dependance  is  now  made  out. 
The  animal  produces,  by  the  action  of  vital 
forces,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  other  com- 
pounds : the  vegetable,  by  an  operation  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  seizes  on  these  bodies,  effects 
their  decomposition,  and  applies  some  of  the 
elements  to  its  own  especial  use.  Our  re- 
searches have  not,  however,  as  yet,  been  so 
sufficiently  extensive  as  to  enable  us  to  inter- 
pret aright  all  the  conditions  under  which  there 
is  formed  in  the  plant  the  acid  and  the  alka- 
line constituents,  the  gums  and  the  resins. 
These  two  are  of  such  vast  importance  to  man- 
kind, that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cesses upon  which  their  production  is  dependent 
appears  to  be  especially  desirable.  The  chemist 
has  very  carefully  examined  the  constitution 
of  these  products,  and  he  finds,  that  in  all 
of  them  Ins  wonder-working  C.  H.  0.  plays  a 
most  important  part.  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and 
Oxygen,  uniting  in  certain  proportions,  pro- 
duce nearly  all  the  varieties  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  gummy  and  resinous  exudations  of  plants 
are  of  the  same  chemical  constitution  as  sugar 
and  starch. 

These  substances,  to  which  we  desire  to  direct 
some  attention,  and  which  indeed  have  not  yet 
had  any  separate  consideration  in  the  Art- 
Journal,  are  divisible  into  three  classes : — 
1.  Gums ; 2.  Gum  Resins ; 3.  Resins. 

Gums  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 

Gum  Resins,  being  compounds  of  gum  and 
resins,  are  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  also  in 
alcohol ; the  gummy  matter  being  separated  by 
one,  and  the  resinous  matter  by  the  other. 

Resins  are  soluble  in  spirits,  from  which 
they  are,  in  a considerable  proportion,  separated 
by  water.  The  resins  melt  on  the  application 
of  heat,  but  not  so  the  gums  or  gum  resins. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  gum,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  enumerate.  Iffie  following 
gums  flow  spontaneously  from  the  branches 
and  trunks  of  the  trees  producing  them  : — 
1.  Gum  Arabic;  2.  Gum  Senegal ; 3.  Gum  of 
the  Cherry  and  other  stone  fruit-trees ; 4.  Gum 
Tragacanth ; 5.  Gum  of  Bassora. — Another  kind 
of  gum  is  extracted  from  seeds  and  roots  by 
boiling-water. 

The  various  species  of  the  Acacia-tree  yield 
most  of  these  gums,  and  some  of  the  gum 
resins.  The  Acacia  and  its  gum-yielding  pro- 
perties have  been  known  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity. The  Shittah-tree,  mentioned  by  Isaiah, 
and  also  in  Exodus,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  Acacias.  Hippocrates  speaks  of  the  ’Egyp- 
tian Acacia , and  of  the  white  Acacia,  distin- 
guished, he  says,  by  its  white  bark,  white  wood, 
and  white  flowers ; and  from  this  tree  his 
“ while  fragrant  ointment 55  was  probably  made. 

The  exudation  of  gum  is  thus  explained  by 
Dc  Candolle : — “ The  gummy  matter  resides  in 
the  bark  and  albumen ; it  is  the  nutritive  juice 
of  the  plant ; and  its  escape,  therefore,  is  ana- 


Labillardiere.  He  states  that  the  gum  only 
flows  in  abundance  during  the  night  and  a 
little  after  sunrise.  A cloudy  night,  or  a heavy 
dew,  is,  he  thinks,  necessary  for  its  production, 
for  the  shepherds  of  Lebanon  only  go  in  search 
of  this  substance  when  the  mountain  has  been 
covered  during  the  night  with  thick  clouds. 
The  gum  of  the  Acacia-tree  flows  in  a liquid 
state  from  the  branches  and  trunks,  and  hardens 
by  exposure ; the  more  sickly  a tree  appears, 
the  more  gum  it  yields,  and  the  hotter  the 
weather  the  more  prolific  it  is.  A wet  winter 
and  a cool  or  mild  summer  are  unfavourable  to 
the  production  of  gum.  According  to  the 
locality  producing  it,  this  gum  is  known  as 
Turkey  or  Arabic  gum,  Barbary  or  Morocco 
gum,  Senegal,  East  India,  and  Cape  gum.  Each 
of  these  varieties  of  gum  is  employed  to  give 
lustre  to  crapes  and  silks,  and  the  mucilage  of 
gum  Arabic  is  largely  used  for  the  purpose  of 
cementing  into  cakes  the  various  pigments 
used  by  the  artist  in  water-colours.  Traga- 
canth gum  differs  from  the  gum  of  the  Acacia 
in  not  being  soluble  in  water,  but  swelling  up 
when  placed  in  water,  and  thus  forming  a 
mucilage.  There  is  the  flaky  tragacanth  and 
the  vermiform ; the  former  being  the  variety 
usually  brought  to  this  country,  while  the  latter 
is  commonly  employed  on  the  continent.  This 
gum  is  gathered  about  the  end  of  J une,  from 
the  Astragalus  tragacantha  of  Crete,  and  sur- 
rounding islands.  The  chemical  differences 
between  the  gum  Arabic  and  gum  tragacanth 
are  as  follows : — 


Carbon  . . 
Hydrogen  . 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen  . 


Gum 
Senegal. 
43-59  . 

6-23 
50-07 
0-11 

100-00 


Gum  Tra- 
gacanth. 
40-50 
6-61 
. 52-89 

0 00 

100  00 


The  examinations  of  Guerin  and  others  have 
shown  that  these  gums  consist  of  soluble  and 
insoluble  portions.  The  soluble  gum  is  called 
Arabia;  this  is  soluble  in  both  hot  and  cold 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils. 
The  insoluble  gum  is  called  Bassorin,  which  is 
insoluble  in  both  hot  and  cold  water,  but  it 
absorbs  water  and  swells  up.  The  tragacanth 
contains  most  of  the  latter ; while  the  Arabia 
is  the  largest  constituent  of  the  gum  Arabic. 
Gum  tragacanth  is  largely  employed  in  calico- 
printing,  and  it  has  many  uses  m the  Arts. 

Catechu,  or  the  Acacia  Catechu  (which  is 
rather  an  extract  than  a gum),  is  manufactured 
in  Canara  and  Behar,  and  in  Northern  India. 
Dr.  Eorbes  Royle  thus  describes  the  process : 
— “ The  Kutt  manufacturers  move  to  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  different  seasons,  erect 
temporary  huts  in  the  jungles,  and,  selecting 
trees  fit  tor  their  purpose,  cut  the  inner  wood 
into  small  chips.  These  they  put  into  small 
earthen  pots,  which  are  arrayed  in  a double 
row  along  a fire-place  built  of  mud ; water  is 
then  poured  in  until  the  whole  are  covered ; 
after  a considerable  portion  lias  boiled  away, 
the  clear  liquor  is  strained  into  one  of  the 
neighbouring  pots,  and  a fresh  supply  of  mate- 
rial is  put  into  the  first,  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  the  extract  in  the  general  receiver 
is  of  sufficient  consistence  to  be  poured  into 
clay  moulds,  which  in  the  Klieru  Pass  and 


Doer,  where  I have  seen  the  process,  are  gene- 
rally of  a quadrangular  form.  This  catechu  is 
usually  of  a blood-red  colour,  and  is  considered 
there  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  By  the  manu- 
facturers it  is  conveyed  to  Saharunpore  and 
Moradabad,  whence  it  follows  the  course  of 
commerce  down  the  Ganges,  and  meets  that 
from  Nepal,  so  that  both  may  be  exported  from 
Calcutta.55 

There  are  many  varieties  of  catechu  in  the 
markets ; the  Acacia  catechu  and  the  Gambir 
catechu  being  the  best. 

Catechu  has  long  been  employed  in  India 
for  tanning  skins ; its  tanning  properties  are 
stated  to  be  so  great  that  skins  are  tanned  by 
it  in  five  days.  It  has  also  been  used  in  India 
to  give  a brown  dye  to  cotton;  and  catechu 
has  lately  been  very  extensively  employed  in 
the  calico-printing  works  of  this  country.  The 
salts  of  copper  with  sal  ammoniac,  cause  catechu 
to  yield  a bronze  colour,  which  is  very  perma- 
nent. The  proto-muriate  of  tin  produces  with 
it  a yellowish-brown.  A fine  deep  bronze  hue 
is  also  produced  from  catechu  oy  the  per- 
chloride  of  tin,  with  an  addition  of  nitrate  of 
copper.  Acetate  of  alumina  gives  a brown ; 
and  nitrate  of  iron  a dark-brown  grey.  Eor 
dyeing  a golden  coffee-brown,  catechu  has  en- 
tirely superseded  madder,  one  pound  of  it  being 
equivalent  to  six  pounds  of  that  root. 

Gum  Kino — the  juice  of  the  Pterocarpus 
Erinaceus,  and  of  the  Eucalyptus  resinifera. 
This  has  much  the  same  properties  as  the  cate- 
chu ; it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  it  in  dyeing 
green.  Although  the  colour  of  the  kino  is  a 
deep  red,  it  has  the  power  of  communicating 
a green  colour  to  the  salts  of  iron ; we  believe 
it  has  not,  however,  been  extensively  used. 

Gamboge. — Of  this  vegetable  gum  resin,  the 
first  notice  wc  have  is  by  Clusius,  in  1605, 
who  described  a piece  brought  from  China  by 
Admiral  Van  Neck,  in  1603.  The  gamboge 
which  we  obtain  is  received  principally  from 
Siam,  a small  quantity  coming  from  Ceylon. 
The  Singalese  method  of  collecting  the  gam- 
boge is  by  cutting  pieces  of  the  bark  completely 
off,  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
early  in  the  morning.  The  gamboge  oozes  out 
from  the  pores  of  the  wood  in  a semi-liquid 
state,  but  soon  thickens,  and  is  scraped  off  by 
the  collectors  the  next  morning  without  injury 
to  the  tree,  the  wounds  in  the  bark  soon  healing, 
and  becoming  fit  to  undergo  the  operation 
again.  Gamboge  is  much  used,  as  a pigment, 
and  in  miniature  painting ; it  is  employed  to 
colour  varnishes  and  lackers. 

Many  of  the  mucilages,  as  those  of  quince- 
seed,  of  Carrigeen  moss,  and  the  like,  have  their 
uses  in  the  Arts,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  any  especial  detail. 

Rosin,  or  Common  Resin. — This  is  obtained  as 
a residuary  matter  in  the  process  for  obtaining 
the  oil  of  turpentine.  Turpentines  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  oleo-resin.  In  their  natural  state 
they  are  either  solid  or  semi-fluid,  the  oil  of 
turpentine  being  obtained  by  distillation  of 
American  turpentine  with  water.  Erom  the 
United  States  Dispensatory  we  learn  that  the 
turpentine  is  procured  “ from  the  Pinus  palus- 
fris;  partly  also  from  the  Pinus  Tceda,  and  per- 
haps some  other  species  inhabiting  the  southern 
States.  In  former  times  large  quantities  were 
collected  in  New  England ; but  the  turpentine 
trees  of  that  section  of  the  Union  are  said  to  be 
nearly  exhausted  ; and  our  commerce  is  almost 
exclusively  supplied  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Virginia.  The  method 
of  collecting  this  turpentine  is  as  follows  A 
hollow  is  cut  iu  the  tree  a few  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  the  bark  removed  for  the  space  of 
about  eighteen  inches  above  it.  The  turpentine 
runs  iuto  this  excavation  from  about  March  to 
October;  more  rapidly,  of  course,  during  the 
warmer  months.  It  is  transferred  from  these 
hollows  into  casks.55 
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Old  and  concrete  American  turpentine  is  often 
sold  as  frankincense. 

Canada  turpentine , or  Canada  balsam , is 
obtained  from  the  Abies  balsamea  in  Canada. 
Between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  these  trees  are  vesicles  con- 
taining the  oleo-resin,  which  exudes  when  they 
are  broken.  Canada  balsam  is  much  used  by 
varnish  makers  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of 
the  most  transparent  varnishes.  It  is  also  ex- 
tensively employed  by  opticians  as  a cement. 
Ihe  great  value  of  Canada  balsam  lor  optical 
purposes,  depends  on  its  transparency  and  its 
refractive  power,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  glass.  When  used  to  connect  the  pieces  of 
an  achromatic  lens,  it  prevents  the  loss  of  light 
by  reflection,  and  excludes  moisture  and  other 
foreign  bodies  from  the  space  between  the  sur- 
faces of  the  glasses.  In  Nicol-prisms  (single- 
image  prisms  of  Iceland  Spar)  it  serves  the 
important  purpose  of  transmitting  the  ordinary 
ray,  and  of  interrupting  the  passage  of  the 
extraordinary  one ; its  index  of  refraction  being 
intermediate  between  that  of  Iceland  Spar  for 
the  ordinary  ray,  and  that  of  the  same  substance 
for  the  extraordinary  ray. — (Pereira.) 

The  importance  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in 
the  Arts  and  manufactures,  renders  it  necessary 
that  some  brief  notice  should  be  taken  in  this 
place  of  its  preparation.  The  spirits,  essence, 
or  oil  of  turpentine,  for  it  is  known  by  all  those 
names,  is  obtained  by  submitting  to  distillation 
a mixture  of  American  turpentine  (which  has 
been  melted  and  strained)  and  water  in  proper 
proportions.  The  produce  of  oil  of  turpentine 
from  the  crude  article  is  about  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  per  cent.  There  is  a preparation 
sold  in  the  shops  as  sweet  oil  of  turpentine , for 
painting  without  smell ; this  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  carefully  rectified  oil.  The 
common  oil  contains  some  resiu,  which  colours 
it,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  many  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  superior  article  is  required. 
Camphene  is  the  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
j when  new,  it  burns  admirably  in  the  camphene 
lamps  ; but  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
resinified,  and  it  then  becomes  unfit  for  use. 
The  wick  of  the  lamp  carbonizes,  and  resin  is 
deposited  around  it,  causing  the  lamp  to  smoke, 

I at  the  same  time  as  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  flame  is  greatly  diminished.  When  the 
I camphene  has  thus  suffered  by  age  or  exposure, 
it  must  be  again  rectified  by  distillation  from 
carbonate  of  potash,  or  some  similarly  active 
substance,  to  deprive  it  of  this.  This  resinifi- 
cation  of  the  turpentine  is  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  which,  according  to  the  che- 
mists, produces pinic  and  sylvic  acids;  it  is  also 
stated  that  formic  acid  is  formed  during  the 
process.  Turpentine  is  extensively  employed, 
as  the  solvent  of  the  other  resinous  bodies,  in 
the  formation  of  varnishes ; its  solvent  powers, 
in  this  respect,  renders  it  exceedingly  valuable 
to  the  artist,  and  also  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  much 
used  as  a solvent  of  caoutchouc.  It  has  been 
stated  by  Bouchardat,  that  the  unrectified 
oil  dissolved  India-rubber  with  great  difficulty ; 
whereas  the  oil  rectified  without  water  was  an 
excellent  solvent,  but  that  it  was  rendered  still 
better  when  it  was  distilled  from  bricks. 

The  Terebinth  tribe  of  plants  produce  a 
variety  of  resins  and  resinous  oils,  as  the  oliba- 
num,  myrrh,  &c. ; a few  of  these  terebinthine 
products  may  be  named.  Scio  turpentine , called 
also  Chian  and  Cyprus  turpentine,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Pistacia.  It  is  produced  largely  in 
the  Island  of  Scio,  and  is  obtained  by  cutting 
crossways  with  a hatchet  the  trunks  of  the 
largest  trees  ; the  turpentine  runs  down  on  flat 
stones  placed  to  receive  it,  each  tree  yielding 
about  eight  or  ten  ounces. 

Mastic  Resin. — This  is  also  produced  in 
Scio,  from  the  Pistacia  lentiscus,  the  mastic  or 
lentish  tree.  The  process  of  collecting  is  in 


most  respects  similar  to  that  employed  in 
obtaining  the  other  resins.  That  whicli  collects 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees  is  called  mastic  in 
the  tear , and  fetches  the  highest  price,  while 
that  which  falls  to  the  ground  constitutes  the 
common  mastic.  Mastic  varnish  is  well  known 
from  its  transparency,  and  other  valuable  proper- 
ties; one  of  which  is  the  peculiar  toughness  and 
tenacity  of  the  varnish,  even  when  spread  in  the 
thinnest  coat,  on  wood  or  on  canvas.  This  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a peculiar  resin,  which 
does  not  possess  any  acid  properties,  and  which 
has  a composition  C4"  H31  O2,— the  acid  resin  of 
mastic  containing,  four  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

Olibanum. — This  was  the  frankincense  used 
by  the  ancients  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 
Moses  speaks  of  it  in  Exodus,  and  it  long 
formed  a constituent  in  the  preparation  of 
incense.  It  is  produced  in  Coromandel  from 
the  tree  known  as  the  Bosicellia  Thurifera,  but 
there  are  also  African  and  Arabian  varieties. 

Myrrh. — This  gum  resin  was  an  object  of 
trade  more  than  3500  years  ago.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the 
Myrrh-tree  bearing  the  scientific  name  of  Bal- 
samodendron  Myrrha.  According  to  Ehrenberg 
it  exudes,  like  cherry-tree  gum,  from  the  bark 
of  the  tree.  Turkey  myrrh  is  considered  the 
finest,  the  East  Indian  being  the  second  in 
quality.  This  gum  resin  has  not  yet  found  any 
extensive  applications  in  the  Arts ; it  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  as  a dentifrice,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  fumigating  pastiles. 

Blend—  This  gum  resin  is  the  product  of 
some  unknown  tree ; and  although  it  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  is  imported  in  large 
quantities,  the  locality  producing  it  is  not  dis- 
tinctly known.  . Dr.  Pereira  says,  “I  have 
taken  much  pains  to  ascertain  its  commercial 
route,  and  I find  that  all  the  importations  of  it 
which  I can  trace  were  from  Amsterdam  or 
Hamburgh.”  It  would  appear  that  elemi  for- 
merly came  from  Ethiopia  byway  of  the  Levant; 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  we  receive  it  through 
Holland  from  some  Dutch  settlement  in  the 
East,  and  also  from  Africa,  some  small  quantity 
probably  being  received  from  the  Brazils.  This 
gum  resin  forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  many 
of  our  finest  varnishes. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  called  also  Opobalsam  aud 
Balm  of  Mecca,  is  procured  from  the  Balsamo- 
dendron  Gileadense,  a middle-sized  tree  growing 
in  Arabia,  There  is  but  little  of  the  true  balm 
of  Gilead  which  reaches  this  country.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  another  of  the  terebinthine 
resins,  Bdellium,  which  is  obtained  from  India 
and  from  Africa. 

Copal. — This  important  resin  exudes  spon- 
taneously from  two  trees,  Rhus  copallinum,  and 
Elcecarpus  copalifer,  the  first  being  an  American 
aud  West  Indian,  and  the  second  an  East  Indian 
tree.  Another  variety  of  copal  is  obtained 
from  the  coasts  of  Guinea.  The  American  spe- 
cies comes  to  us  in  fiat  fragments ; whereas  the 
East  Indian  is  generally  obtained  in  roundish 
masses.  The  latter  furnishes  the  finest  var- 
nishes. Eresli  essence  of  turpentine  dissolves 
it  completely,  but  old  turpentine  will  not  do  so. 
It  is  stated  that  essence  of  turpentine,  digested 
upon  sulphur,  will  dissolve  double  its  own 
weight  without  letting  any  fall.  The  oil  of 
rosemary  also  dissolves  copal  with  great  readi- 
ness. An  excellent  varnish  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  one  part  of  copal  and  one  of  essence 
of  rosemary,  with  from  two  to  three  parts  of 
pure  alcohol. 

Such  are  the  more  important  of  the  gums 
and  resins  which  are  employed  in  the  Arts. 
Their  employment  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  discovery  of  new  solvents,  such  as  the 
new  alcohols  and  ethers,  naphtha,  benzole,  chlo- 
roform, and  others.  The  art  of  the  varnish- 
maker  is  an  important  one,  and  it  requires,  for 
its  successful  prosecution,  a considerable  amount 
of  chemical  knowledge,  and  the  greatest  care. 


Copal,  mastic,  and  amber  varnishes  are  much 
employed  by  the  artist  and  by  the  photographer 
for  the  preservation  of  their  works.  The  latter 
is  perhaps  superior  to  any  of  the  others.  From  j 
the  importance  of  amber  in  this  respect,  and 
from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  this  sub- 
stance, we  purpose  devoting  a separate  article  j 
to  its  consideration  in  a subsequent  number. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  far  less  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  var- 
nishes than  could  be  desired.  The  artist  em-  J j 
ploys  a varnish  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his 
labours  from  the  combined  influences  of  light 
and  air ; but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  he  j 1 
is  employing  a material  which  is  itself  constantly 
passing,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  a 
state  of  disintegration.  We  know  that  many 
varnishes  rapidly  change  colour,  and  that  some 
are  more  liable  to  crack  than  others  are.  A few 
preliminary  experiments  may  be  made  of  great 
value.  For  example,  if  portions  of  various 
samples  of  varnish  are  spread  upon  a plate  of 
glass  and  dried,  we  have  the  means  of  deter- 
mining many  important  points.  Cover  one  half 
of  the  varnished  glass  witu  an  opaque  screen,  and 
expose  the  arrangement  to  sunshine  day  by  day; 
by  placing  the  glass  upon  a sheet  of  colourless 
paper,  it  will  be  seen  whether  any  colour  has 
been  imparted  by  the  action  of  the  sunshine.  I 
After  a lew  days,  if  the  whole  arrangement  is 
placed  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  varying 
degrees  of  solubility  may  be  noted ; and  from 
this  may  be  determined  the  rate  at  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  oxygen  is  absorbed — 
the  rate,  indeed,  at  which  the  elements  of  de- 
struction proceed.  Thus  a considerably  greater 
degree  of  permanence  may  be  secured,  than  when  J 

the  artist,  trusting  only  to  the  varnish-maker, 
employs  a preparation  about  which  he  knows 
nothing. 

Much  has  been  said  about  covering  the  pic- 
tures in  the  National  Gallery  with  glass,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  them  from  the  influences  1 
of  a London  atmosphere  : a far  more  important 
result  will  be  obtained  if,  in  the  process  of 
fixing  the  glass  over  those  pictures,  care  is 
taken  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  the  air. 

Thus  the  great  vital  agent  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  great  destroyer,  oxygen,  would  be 
prevented  from  carrying  on,  with  its  ordinary 
rapidity,  its  important  work  of  oxyaation  and 
decay. 

Robert  Hunt.  ’ ; 


THE  LONDON  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  block  of  houses  ex- 
tending from  Regent  Circus  to  John  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  there  has  risen  within  the  last  few  months  a 
building  of  iron  and  glass,  to  which  has  been  given 
the  somewhat  ostentatious  name  of  the  “London 
Crystal  Palace.”  The  object  of  those  for  whom  it 
has  been  erected  is  to  make  it  a bazaar,  and  certainly 
the  locality  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  success  of 
such  a project;  for  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfare  of  the  western  part  of  the 
metropolis,  especially  during  “the  season.”  The 
principal  front  of  the  edifice  "is  in  John  Street,  a few 
yards  only  from  Oxford  Street,  from  which  there  is 

or  rather  will  be,  for  it  is  not  yet  opened — also  an 
entrance. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
who,  both  externally  and  internally,  has  adopted  the 
Crystal  Palace  style  of  architecture.  The  visitor 
descends  from  the  main  entrance,  by  a few  stairs, 
to  the  floor  of  the  edifice — that  where  the  principal 
business  will  be  carried  on ; by  proceeding  on  a level 
with  the  street,  he  reaches  the  galleries,  which 
surround  three-fourths  of  what  may  he  called  a 
double  parallelogram,  one  being  at  right  angles  with 
the  other.  The  ceiling  has  the  form  of  a hemi- 
spherical vault,  covered  with  a net-work  of  ribs 
arranged  as  triangles,  filled  in  with  star-shaped 
panels,  or  lights;  these  stars  are  of  richly-stained  glass 
of  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  extending  up  to  a certain 
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height  arouud  the  sides  of  the  entire  building ; but 
along  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  glazed  with  an  opaque 
white  for  the  purpose,  it  is  presumed,  of  afFording 
an  increase  of  light.  The  iron  columns  supporting 
the  roof  and  galleries  are  coloured  in  stripes,  sepa- 
rated by  Hues,  or  fillets  as  they  are  technically 
called,  of  white ; the  bands,  or  broad  divisions,  of 
the  upper  tier  arc  gilded  and  painted  light  blue  and 
bright  red ; in  the  tier  they  are  of  a dark  marone. 
Other  particulars  in  the  general  decoration  might 
be  poiuted  out,  but  these  will  suffice  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  general  effect  produced  by  the 
work  of  the  ornamentist.  The  whole  of  the  tracery, 
or  interlaced  work  of  mouldings  and  panels,  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  patent  canvas  materials  of  Mr.  Dcsachy, 
of  Great  Marlborough  Street:  these  mouldings  are 
exceedingly  bold  in  design,  and  arc  made  in  imita- 
tion of  stone-work. 

The  principle  of  lighting,  by  means  of  stained 
glass  in  the  roof,  is  the  same  as  that  which  Mr.  Owen 
Jones  adopted  in  the  Alhambra  Court,  at  Sydenham; 
but,  however  effective  and  beautiful  the  result  is 
there,  we  doubt  of  its  proving  equally  satisfactory 
in  the  new  building  in  Oxford  Street— at  least,  to 
those  who  intend  holding  stalls  in  the  gallery  or 
underneath  it:  except  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  these  parts  will,  we  apprehend,  be  very 
dark— far  too  much  in  the  shadow  to  show  to  advan- 
tage the  articles  that  may  be  exhibited  : and  even  in 
the  centre,  which  receives  as  much  light  as  the  roof 
will  admit.it  may  be  presumed  that  the  rays  reflected 
from  the  coloured  glass  on  the  objects  exposed  on 
the  floor-stalls,  will  not  improve  their  appearance. 
Doubtless,  all  these  matters  have  been  maturely 
considered  by  the  architect,  and  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  him  in  the  rearing  of  the  building ; but 
such  are  the  impressions  it  made  upon  us  when 
present  at  the  “private  view,”  'now  a month  since. 
By  the  time  these  pages  are  in  the  hands  of  our  sub- 
scribers, the  “ London  Crystal  Palace  will,  we 
presume,  be  open  to  the  public,  to  whom  it  will 
certainly  prove  an  agreeable  lounge ; and  to  its 
projectors  we  hope  it  will  turn  out  a profitable 
speculation.  It  is  lighted  at  night  by  gas-jets,  issuing 
from  Btar-formcd  branches,  similar  to  those  in  St. 
James’s  Hall. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  “ The  Art-Journal.” 

THE  DRAWING-MASTER. 

Sir, — The  amelioration  of  the  drawing-master’s 
condition  is  so  intimately  allied  to  a reform  in 
public  schools,  and  his  position  resembles  so  closely 
those  of  other  junior  masters,  with  the  exception 
that  he  is  invariably  the  worst  treated,  that,  in 
summing  up  his  griefs,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  give  a slight  sketch  of  his  duties.  That  drawing 
cannot  be  properly  taught  till  he  is  placed  on  an 
equality  with  caps  and  gowns  will  be  evident.  The 
drawing-master,  then,  is  supposed  simply  to  teach 
his  scholar  the  art  of  reproducing  the  odds  and  ends 
of  sixpenny  drawing-books,  with  occasional  perpe- 
trations of  a “View  on  Lake  Como;”  and  this  truly 
contents  the  master,  who  cares  to  do  no  more  than 
the  letter  of  his  duty ; but  most  of  them  must  know 
very  well  drawing  cannot  be  learned  in  that  fashion ; 
it  is  certainly  convenient,  very  little  trouble,  and  a 
fair  bargain  with  his  pay.  With  the  bettering  of 
his  condition  this  absurd  method  of  drawing  should 
be  abolished,  models,  casts,  and  objects  of  nature  or 
still-life,  substituted,  and  nothing  else  tolerated ; 
and  here  the  drawing-master  must  be  ready  to  com- 
bat old  prejudices,  and  instead  of  supplying  his 
scholars  with  drawings  touched  up  by  himself,  to 
wait  patiently— perhaps  a year — before  his  pupils 
have  anything  to  show.  Parents  must  also  exercise 
the  same  patience. 

Mere  drawing,  however,  or  Art-representation,  is 
not  the  whole  requirement  of  a number  of  boys. 
The  chief  want  among  a large  number  is  the  science 
of  drawing,  or  the  mechanical  part  of  it,  not  entered 
upon  by  the  mathematical  master ; as,  for  instance, 
the  use  of  a case  of  mathematical  instruments. 
Euclid  is  generally  learned  by  rote,  and  the  propo- 
sitions merely  drawn  upon  a slate — shapes  like  the 
peel  of  a lemon  pass  for  circles,  and  any  other 
scrawl  for  an  angle ; yet  how  can  even  Euclid  be 
understood  properly  without  drawing  ? and  how  can 
trigonometry  be  learnt  practically  without  a perfect 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  a sector  and  scales  ? That 
is  the  drawing-master’s  proper  function,  for  it  would 


be  next  to  impossible  for  a mathematical  master  to 
attempt  such  a thing.  He  can  merely  teach  the 
theory  ; the  practice  is  drawing  ; hence,  not  one  in 
fifty  boy 8,  however  complete  their  theoretical  know- 
ledge may  be  of  trigonometry,  knows  anything  of  the 
manner  of  applying  it,  and  would  be  utterly  at  a loss 
if  calledrupon  to  measure  an  angle  on  the  ground. 


would  be  the  most  i 

off  a rampart,  fosse,  covered  way,  &c.,  reducing  the 
feet  and  yards  to  20,  30,  40  to  an  inch,  he  will  be 
able  to  undertake  any  other  similar  practical  work — 
as  a house,  a 6hip,  a parcel  of  land,  &c.  All  might 
learn  this  art,  yet  it  is  only  taught  for  a very  high 
fee.  If  this  should  be  objected  to,  a rudimentary 
work  on  architecture  would  be  very  useful,  with 
scales  and  measurements ; and  these  latter  branches 
are  most  direfully  neglected,  yet  scarcely  anything 
is  taught  with  greater  readiness. 

Now,  the  conscientious  drawing-master  knows 
the  want  of  these  things,  yet  how  can  he  teach 
them  ? — what  encouragement  has  he  ? — If  he  does 
undertake  them,  it  is  at  his  own  expense  and  loss. 
The  means  to  do  it  can  only  be  obtained  in  the 
manner  I pointed  in  a former  letter;  he  must  insist 
on  his  position  being  recognised,  though  he  may  not 
have  received  a university  education,  and  he  must 
gain  his  position  by  passing  a rigid  examination. 
To  draw  or  design  is  doubtless  the  road  to  learning 
the  mechanical  part  of  drawing,  and  no  well- 
informed  painter  finds  any  difficulty  in  mastering 
the  various  branches  of  mechanical  art;  he  can,  if 
called  upon,  reduce  his  drawing  into  a practical 
shape,  giving  plan,  elevation,  and  section.  He  can 
sooner  than  another  measure  angles  on  the  ground, 
or  practise  levelling  and  surveying;  therefore, 
simple  drawing  is  of  the  last  importance,  and  the 
reason  is  that  these  practical  sciences  are  but  draw- 
ing, and  a good  draughtsman  will  do  them  better 
than  a bad  one. 

These  things  can  be  done,  and  ought  to  be,  and 
by  a simple  process  : abolish  all  fees  at  public 
schools,  except  the  entrance  fee,  or  head-money, 
and  let  the  professors  be  all  paid  from  the  munifi- 
cent incomes  of  the  foundations,  and  let  them  all 
have  the  same  consideration.  It  is  a most  miserable 
perversion  of  the  intention  of  the  noble  founders  of 
our  public  schools  to  show  such  greed  for  fees ; and 
what  is  more,  it  appears  absolutely  illegal.  Ill- 
treated  in  this  way  tflough  they  are,  still  they  are 
crowded ; and  though  the  education  in  them  actually 
falls  far  short  of  the  mark,  they  are  yet  invaluable 
for  training  and  forming  the  English  character— so 
invaluable  are  they,  that  they  should  be  supervised 
with  ten  times  the  care  they  are ; and  if  all  schools 
were  obliged  to  be  on  the  same  model  it  would  be 
well. 

We  ought  to  have  improved  these  models,  but  we 
have  not ; we  ought  to  have  enlarged  their  plan, 
and  supplied  them  with  professors  in  all  branches  of 
learning  gratis,  and_  not  overloaded  them  with  fees. 
Too  much  time  is  wasted  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
too  little  given  to  history,  geography,  and  mathe- 
matics ; too  much  money  goes  into  isolated  pockets, 
and  too  little  is  ever  Been  by  others— that  is  to  say, 
the  English  master,  masters  of  foreign  languages, 
and  veur  humble  servant, 

J E.  W. 

[Doubtless  it  is  a good  thing  that  our  youth  generally 
should  know  a little  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  it  appears, 
that  though  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  been  taught  in 
schools  of  design  to  scholars  of  the  trade-class,  it  has  been 
neglected  among  the  youth  of  the  middle-class,  whose  wants 
have  not  been  supplied  in  the  same  ratio,  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  matters ; but  those  other  subjects  are  out  of  our  imme- 
diate scope,  and  we  must  leave  them  to  others.  'Whatever 
is  taught  in  the  way  of  drawing,  it  is  quite  clear  we  should 
give  our  decided  preference  to  the  useful;  and  that  the 
professors  who  teach  this  knowledge  should  be  properly 
paid  is  beyond  question.  We  publish  a letter  from  our 
correspondent,  R.  W.,  but  in  what  way  his  grumblings 
are  to  be  rectified  it  passes  our  comprehension  to  say. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is,  we  suppose,  the  old  story. 
Curates  complain  of  the  emoluments  of  bishops  and 
wealthy  rectors,  and  we  suppose  Mr.  W.  complains  of  the 
head  masters  and  other  dignitaries  of  public  schools;  and 
like  most  of  these  complainings,  it  ends  in  nothing,  for 
those  who  hold  the  good  things  are  very  loth  to  part  with 
them,  and  generally  contrive  to  keep  a tight  hand  upon 
them.  If  our  correspondent  desires  dignity,  that  is  a 
cheap  commodity,  and  he  may,  we  suppose,  parade  him- 
self in  a trencher  cap  and  gown.  To  be  paid  at  the  same 
time  is  sheer  presumption— such  arguments  are  positively 
stale:  we  have  long  since  despaired  of  the  principle ;— the 
lion's  share  is  always  cut  off  first,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
nature  to  have  it  altered. 

Fees,  too,  arc  a rooted  institution  in  human  nature,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  the  founders  of  public  schools  foresaw 
what  would  happen,  and,  to  make  sure  of  it,  interdicted 
it;  but  the  finishing  touch  to  a work  is  always  given,  and 
fees  arc  added  to  these  things  as  naturally  as  a weather- 
cock to  a steeple,  or  the  handle  to  a cathedral  door. 

We  are  not  behind  the  scenes  of  a public  school,  but  we 
believe,  by  a late  statement,  fees  are  not  neglected  at  Eton. 
From  the  impost  of  these  fees  (we  should  like  to  sec  the 
whole  list,— it  must  be  a curious  schedule— drawing,  danc- 
ing, German,  Italian,  fencing, — and  what  becomes  of  the 


VARNISII. 

Sir, — If  it  were  not  that  an  unobjectionable  picture 
varnish  still  remains  a desideratum  to  painters,  I 
should  not  trouble  you  on  this  subject. 

About  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since  I had  sent  me 
some  six  or  seven  sample-bottles  of  a varnish  under 
the  name  of  “ Bentley’s  Porcelain  Varnish.”  These 
samples  arrived  at  as  many  different  times,  as  I 
imagined,  under  as  many  modifications  of  the  pre- 
paration— some  of  the  latter  ones  evident  improve- 
ments on  the  first  sample.  I tried  this  varnish  im- 
mediately, as  well  as  at  the  same  time  introducing 
it  to  my  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it  under 
various  treatments  by  different  persons. 

From  the  result  of  these  experiments,  I am  at 
this  time  in  a position  to  form  a decided  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  varnish  in  question ; and, 
both  from  my  friends’  experience  and  my  own,  I 
must  pronounce  it  to  be  altogether  the  best  varnish 
for  pictures  that  has  ever  appeared. 

Its  appearance  in  bottle  is  slightly  milky,  and 
made  me  at  first  doubt  its  cleanness  and  brilliancy 
when  applied  ; but  there  is  not  the  slightest  appre- 
ciable difference  in  this  repect  between  this  and  the 
most  brilliant  mastic. 

Its  “lay,”  as  the  house-decorators  would  terra  it, 
is  the  most  facile  imaginable;  and  not  “setting” 
quite  so  rapidly  as  mastic,  it  allows  of  being  applied 
to  a large  surface  more  thinly  and  evenly  than  any 
of  the  varnishes  at  present  in  use. 

Its  crowning  advantage  consists  (as  far  as  my 
experience  reaches)  in  not  cracking  of  itself.  Any 
varnish  will  crack  a newly  and  stoutly  painted 
picture  ; but  applied  as  late  as  from  nine  or  twelve 
months  after  pictures  have  been  finished,  in  no 
instance  have  I found  it  damage  a work  in  this 
respect. 

Amongst  its  high  qualities  is  the  one  of  its  never 
blooming  under  any  changes  of  temperature,  or 
atmospheric  alternations  between  humidity  and 
dryness. 

I hope  you  may  not  suspect  me  of  having  bought 
the  patent  of  this  varnish,  and  of  attempting  to  ad- 
vertise it  without  paying  the  duty.  My  sole  object 
is  to  get,  through  the  means  of  your  Journal,  the 
address  of  the  author,  or  of  some  depot  where  the 
varnish  may  be  found,  and  to  escape  from  the  appli- 
cations of  persons  in  the  country,  to  whom  I lor- 
merly  presented  some,  and  who  wish  to  procure 
more,  saying  in  their  letters  that  the  only  works  in 
their  possession  which  refuse,  under  the  most 
advese  circumstances,  to  “ bloom,”  are  those  under 
the  protection  of  “ Bentley’s  Porcelain  Varnish.” 

The  insertion  of  this  will  no  doubt  prove  a boon 
to  many,  like  myself,  subscribers  to  the  Art- 
Journal. , 

I am,  sir, 

November  13f  A,  1858.  J . B.  Pyne. 


ART  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


It  must  be  accepted  as  a somewhat  curious  fact 
that  the  educational  uses  of  Art,  though  tacitly 
acknowledged  in  various  ways,  have  had  no  great 
public  recognition  in  England  until  very  recently. 
Yet  the  love  of  pictures — whether  we  apply  the  term 
to  the  illustration  of  children’s  books,  according  to 
their  own  usage,  or  to  the  equally  rude  prints,  the 
cherished  decoration  of  the  adult  cottager’s  home- 
rules  the  humblest  of  mankind  as  powerfully  as  it 
does  the  highest.  Probably  it  does  more  so  ; inas- 
much as  the  pence  spared  with  difficulty  from  the 
daily  earnings  of  the  necessitous,  renders  the  en- 
graving doubly  dear  to  the  home  of  the  working 
man.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  visit  the  residences 
of  the  poor  could  not  conceive  how  deeply  they 
occasionally  reverence  a great  or  earnest  work  of 
Art ; how  seriously  they  reflect  upon  it,  very  fre- 
quently forgetting  the  artist  altogether  in  his  picture, 
and  dwelling  on  that  as  the  realization  of  something 
better  than  “ this  work-day  world  ” usually  presents 
to  them. 

A great  and  important  means  of  pleasurable  edu- 


funds  of  the  foundation  ?)  we  always  supposed  them  pretty 
well  to  do  in  houses  and  lands.  What  more  immediately 
concerns  our  readers — the  artist  part — we  must  leave  to 
them.  If  no  provision  is  made  for  the  drawing-master, 
it  is  the  business  of  artists  to  look  to  it. 

The  Royal  Academy  might  take  the  initiative,  and  if 
not,  some  other  body.  The  interests  of  artists  are  identical 
with  a public  knowledge/^  the  uses  and  excellences  of  Art. 
Purchasers  of  works  of  Art  are  chiefly  those  of  the  middle- 
class,  and  were  they  well  instructed  we  should  be  spared 
such  occasions  of  scandal  as  the  late  police  reports,  wherein 
Mr.  Peter  figured  conspicuously. — Ed. 
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cation  has  thus  been  culpably  neglected.  Unguided 
but  by  public  exigencies,  cheap  printers  decorated 
their  books  with  hideous  engravings,  merely  because 
they  were  “pictures” — and  pictures  the  people 
would  have ! The  village  barber  in  the  same  way 
covered  his  walls  with  prints  of  all  kinds  because  it 
amused  his  customers ; and  the  delight  of  the 
farmer  was  a huge  folding  screen  covered  thickly 
with  engravings  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  People  would 
have  Art,  it  might  be  of  a bad  kind,  but  it  was 
all  they  could  obtain ; and  no  one  had  the  wisdom 
to  go  into  this  fertile  field,  thus  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds,  and  put  in  wholesome  grain  that  would 
fructify  to  the  advantage  of  all. 

It  would  be  a profitable  task  to  descant  on  the 
gradual  rise  and  progress  of  British  Art ; the  sub- 
ject is  a large  one,  and  would  carry  the  research 
over  a somewhat  wide  field  of  observation,  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  rough  woodcuts 
of  the  Dutch  and  German  artists  were  imported  by 
our  book  and  printsellers  for  popular  use,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  better  class  works  of  the  French, 
and  ultimately  by  those  of  native  produce. 

It  will  surprise  many  persons  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  silent  progress  made  in  public  places,  that 
pictures  of  a good  kind,  and  decoration  of  a superior 
order,  have  been  recently  placed  where  they  would 
least  expect  to  find  them.  The  gradual  growth  of 
collections  of  pictures,  and  the  fact  of  their  great 
- attraction,  all  prove  the  large  popularity  that  will 
j attend  any  display  of  Art ; and  we  instance  these 
movements  for  such  as  may  judiciously  profit  by 
the  facts  they  contain.  The  great  masses  of  the 
people  are  well  worth  attending  to  in  every  way ; 
and  any  mental  gratification  they  will  gladly  receive, 
should  be  as  gladly  tendered  to  them.  Picture 
galleries  arc  the  agreeable  teachers  of  the  poor — their 
silent  friends,  that  tell  of  “fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,”  to  the  hard-worked  inhabitants  of  crowded 
alleys,  and  speak  of  great  events  more  vividly  than 
the  page  of  the  historian — pages  they  can  seldom 
see.  To  no  class  of  society  do  pictures  appeal  in 
vain;  they  are  the  welcome  friends  of  all,  and 
every  increase  of  a pure  pleasure  should  be  grate- 
fully received  wherever  it  appears. 

We  have  been  led  to  the  foregoing  remarks  by  a 
visit  to  a place  of  entertainment  in  a locality  with 
which  most  of  our  readers  are,  it  may  be  presumed, 
unacquainted.  Near  the  archway  of  the  South- 
western line  which  spans  the  Westminster  Road, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  “ New  Cut,” 
is  a tavern  known  as  “ Canterbury  Hall,”  which,  in 
addition  to  a very  large  apartment  for  musical 
entertainments,  has  a handsome  picture  gallery, 
built,  we  understand,  at  a cost  of  £5000,  and  filled 
with  pictures,  for  which  their  owner  has  paid  no 
less  a sum  than  £10,000!  This  is,  indeed,  “ Art 
for  the  People''  and  in  this  “Hall”  they  con- 
gregate nightly  to  enjoy  themselves,  refreshing  both 
body  and  mind. 

We  will  not  discuss  a question,  which  has  its 
advocates  and  its  opponents,  as  to  the  dcsireableness 
of  tavern  entertainments  in  general ; but  we  have 
every  reasou  to  believe  that  the  proprietor  of  “ Can- 
terbury Hall  ” conducts  his  establishment  with  due 
regard  to  propriety,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  his 
endeavours — made  at  so  considerable  expense — are 
to  give  it  a character  which  few  would  be  Inclined 
to  gainsay.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  a large 
number  of  the  working  classes  may  pass  a few  social 
hours  together  in  such  a place  without  violating 
morality  or  public  decency,  just  as  well  as  two  or 
three  hundred  geutlemen  may  assemble  to  dine  at 
the  Freemasons’  Flail  or  the’  London  Tavern,  and 
reach  home  safely  aftenvards  without  rendering 
themselves  amenable  to  any  oft'ensive  charge ; in 
either  case  there  may  be  an  abuse  of  the  good  things 
provided  by  the  caterer,  and,  as  a consequence,  evil 
will  follow.  Admission  to  Canterbury  Hall  is  gained 
only  by  the  payment  of  sixpence  for  each  visitor ; 
it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  artizan  who  takes  his 
wife  and  grown  up  children  there,  or  the  shopman 
who  may  feel  inclined  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
rooms,  has  another  object  in  view  than  spending 
the  time  like  a sot : if  such  is  his  desire  there  are 
“palaces”  close  at  hand,  into  which  he  may  readily 
gain  entrance  without  payment. 

On  the  walls  of  the  “gallery”  hang  some  three 
hundred  pictures,  a large  number  of  which  would 
certainly  not  satisfy  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  as 
I examples  of  fine  painting : but  there  arc  also  some 


genuine  works  by  men  of  good  repute  amoug  us, 
such  as  “ Noah’s  Sacrifice,”  by  Maclise ; “ Death 
Purifying  the  Soul,”  by  Horace  Yernet ; “A  Danish 
Family  Reading  the  Bible,”  by  Madame  Baumann ; 
“ Mountain  Scenery,”  by  Callcott ; “ Marcus  Cur- 
tius  leaping  into  the  Gulf,”  by  Flaydon ; “ The 
Advent  of  Spriug,”  by  F.  Dauby ; and  others  by 
Frith,  Lance,  Cooper,  Poole,  Uwins,  Anthony,  Sant, 
Wallis  (“Flenry  Martin  in  Chepstow  Castle”),  Wilkie, 
F.  Stone,  and  others.  The  proprietor  says,  in  a 
preface  to  the  catalogue  : “ Although  almost  every 
other  class  of  the  community  is  represented  at  the 
Canterbury  Hall,  his  chief  supporters  are  to  be 
found  among  the  working  classes.  If,  then,  while 
providing  for  them  the  innocent  and  enlivening  en- 
joyment of  music  in  the  hall,  the  Fine-Arts  Gallery 
can  be  made  the  medium  for  raising  in  their  minds 
ennobling  aud  refining  thoughts,  and  of  creating  and 
fostering  a taste  for  the  beautiful,  the  proprietor 
feels  that  his  establishment  can  prefer  a fresh  claim 
to  public  support.  Nor,  he  believes,  will  those  who 
regard  this  Fine- Arts  Gallery  from  an  Art-educational 
point  of  view,  be  inclined  to  regard  lightly,  or  with- 
out its  true  significance,  an  effort  which  is  designed 
to  raise  the  character  of  entertainments  in  this 
country,  to  leave  healthy  impressions  on  the  mind, 
and  thus  awakeu  a desire  for  pure  aud  elevating 
pursuits.” 

It  is,  we  understand,  the  intention  of  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Morton,  to  “ weed  ” his  gallery  of  in- 
ferior works,  as  circumstances  may  permit  him,  and 
to  substitute  for  the  rejected,  others  of  a higher 
character.  Will  any  one,  after  reading  what  we  have 
now  stated,  say  that  the  Art- Journal  descends  from 
its  position,  or  is  aiding  in  the  spread  of  that  which 
is  wrong  and  immoral,  by  pointing  out  to  its  readers 
that  there  is  such  a place  as  “ Canterbury  Hall,” 
with  its  gallery  of  pictures  and  its  concert  room, 
both  of  which  are  visited  by  hundreds  of  honest, 
hard-working  people,  when  they  rest  from  their  daily 
labours  ? 


AET  IN  IEELAND  AND  THE 
PEO  VINCES. 

Dublin. — An  Art-Union  Society,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  “Irish  Institution,”  has  been  recently 
formed  in  this  city  on  the  principles  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London,  which  permit  the  prizeholder  to 
select  the  work  of  Art  to  which  he  may,  according 
to  its  money-value,  be  entitled.  The  names  of  Earl 
Charlemont,  Viscount  Masserenc,  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  the  Right  Hon.  M.  Brady,  and  other 
persons  of  rank  and  influence,  appear  in  the  list  of 
trustees. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
the  pupils  in  the  School  of  Art,  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  was  lately’opened.  The 
society  has  offered  prizes,  of  £7  and  £5  respectively, 
for  the  best  and  second-best  studies  in  oil  of  figures 
from  the  life,  and  another  of  £5  for  the  best  land- 
scape, also  in  oil,  taken  from  nature.  This  school 
is  superintended  by  Mr.  McManus,  lt.H.A. 

Liverpool. — As  we  intimated  in  our  last  num- 
ber, the  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Society  of  Arts 
have  awarded  the  first  prize  (£100)  to  Mr.  F.  Good- 
all,  A.R.A.,  for  his  picture  of  “ Cranmer  going  to 
Execution;”  and  the  second  prize  (£50)  to  Mr. 
T.  S.  Cooper,  A.R.A.,  for  his  “ October  Evening.” 
The  prize  (£25)  for  water-colour  painting  was 
gained  by  Mr.  Carl  Haag’s  “Ruins  of  Salona;” 
and  that  for  sculpture  (£25)  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Mar- 
shall’s “ Ophelia.” 

Bristol. — A meeting  of  those  interested  in  the 
“ School  of  Practical  Art”  in  this  city  was  held  on 
the  28th  of  October,  in  the  new  building,  Queen’s 
Road,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  P.  W.  S. 
Miles.  This  school,  which  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Ferrier,  has  now  been  in  operation  five 
years.  When  first  established  there  were  sixty-two 
pupils;  at  the  present  time  it  numbers  three  hun- 
dred, of  whom  one-half  consist  of  artizans,  and  the 
other  of  females. — An  exhibition  of  industrial  works 
has  lately  been  open  in  Bristol,  which  has  been 
visited  by  nearly  ten  thousand  persons. 

Nottingham. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Not- 
tingham Government  School  was  lately  held  in  the 
Exchange  Hall,  when  Lord  Belper  presided,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  report  of 
the  proceedings  has  not,  however,  reached  us. 

Bridgewater. — The  inhabitants  of  Bridgewater, 
stimulated  by  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
School  of  Art  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Taunton, 
have  held  several  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  a school  in  their  own. 


MONUMENTAL  COMMEMOEATION S. 


The  Book  of  Monumental  Commemoration  is  almost 
a periodical,  like  our  own, — and  yields  something 
for  transference  to  our  columns  in  nearly  every 
month.  In  a recent  number,  we  spoke  of  the  hon- 
ours of  this  kind  about  to  be  rendered  to  the  gallant 
and  lamented  Capt.  Peel  by  his  countrymen  at  home; 
and  now,  we  have  to  add  to  that  record  the  tribute 
to  his  memory  which  is  making  by  those  among 
whom  he  fought  and  fell.  In  India,  the  army  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  a movement  whose  object  is 
to  leave  a military  record  of  his  name  and  acts  in 
connection  with  his  command  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Brigade  during  the  recent  operations  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  of  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol. 
—In  the  same  country,  the  friends  of  the  late  Major 
Hodson  are  exerting  themselves  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a monumental 
tablet  in  the  parish  church  of  his  native  place : — 
and  Colonel  Green  has  set  on  foot  a subscription 
with  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  glorious 
career  and  death  of  Brigadier-general  Nicholson  — 
Stepping  from  one  field  of  British  glory  to  another, 
we  briefly  announced  last  month  that  the  Guards’ 
Memorial,  originally  designed  for  a location  in 
Hyde  Park  fronting  Grosvenor  Gate,  has  under- 
gone sundry  vicissitudes  in  the  matter  of  site, — 
and  settles  dowm  at  last  to  a very  grand  position, 
where  it  will  confer  a species  of  street  decoration  of 
the  kind  that  was  much  wanted,  in  return  for  the 
happy  accidents  of  neighbourhood  that  it  receives. 
The  monument  will  arise,  just  where  the  lamp-post 
now  stands,  in  Waterloo  Place,  north  of  Pall  Mall, 
and  fronting  south,  so  as  to  look  along  the  fine 
space  that  opens  past  the  Duke  of  York’s  Column 
iuto  St.  James’s  Park.  The  four  large  bronze 
figures  of  which  the  work  is  composed  are  cast  out 
of  metal  composing  the  Russian  guns  taken  at 
Sebastopol,  and  rest  on  a pedestal  of  granite.  It  was 
intended  that  the  monument  should  stand  uncovered 
on  its  site  by  the  5th  of  November,  the  anniversary 
day  of  one  of  the  great  events  it  commemorates, — 
the  battle  of  Inkermann ; but  there  is  yet  no  ap- 
pearance of  it. — An  influential  meeting  of  Devon- 
shire gentlemen  has  been  held,  at  Hatherleigh,  and 
a large  immediate  sum  subscribed,  with  the  view  of 
commencing  a public  subscription  for  a monument, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace  iu 
that  county,  to  a soldier  who  reaped  laurels  on  both 
those  great  fields.  Lieutenant- colonel  Morris  rode 
with  the  “six  hundred”  at  the  famous  cavalry 
charge  at  Balaklava, — and  after  subsequently  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  several  well-fought  actions  in 
India,  died  recently  at  Poonah.— To  pass  to  the 
posthumous  illustrations  of  more  peaceful  labours, 
we  may  record  that  the  glass  in  the  great  west 
window  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  has  been  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  being  replaced  by  a memorial 
window  of  stained  glass  in  honour  of  the  late  Bishop 
Monk. — Scotland  is  seeking  to  collect  the  means 
for  rearing,  in  the  Yale  of  Ettrick,  at  or  near  the 
spot  of  the  Poet’s  birth, — which  lies  within  a few 
hundred  yards  of  his  grave,— a Memorial  of  the  late 
James  Flogg.  A statue  of  the  Poet,  in  his  ordinary 
dress,  lifted  aloft  on  a massive  pedestal,  so  as  to 
compose  well  with  the  scenic  accidents  around, 
is  what  the  promoters  of  this  monument  propose. — 
It  has  a direct  relation  to  these  varied  commemora- 
tions of  departed  greatness,  that  we  should  report 
here  the  steps  taking,  in  the  north  of  England  and 
elsewhere,  for  getting  up  some  form  of  celebration 
on  the 

Centenary  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Robert  Burns. — The  movement  was  initiated  in 
the  town  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; — and  aims  at 
sweeping  into  its  action  a world- wide  homage  to  the 
great  Scottish  minstrel,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1859.  In  the  addresses  which  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Committee  for  the  purpose  are*  circulating,  the 
British  possessions  in  every  part  of  the  world  are 
appealed  to, — as  are,  also,  the  readers  of  the  United 
States.  In  a word,  the  invitation  to  this  festival  of 
the  Scottish  Muse,  though  issuing  from  the  English 
side  of  the  Border-land,  is  meant  to  be  as  wide  as 
the  diffusion  of  our  island-tongue. — Newcastle  is 
also  about  to  do  honour  to  a man  of  a different 
order  of  genius,  George  Stephenson,  the  great  en- 
gineer. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ART  COPYRIGHT. 


At  length,  if  we  may  venture  to  trust  appearances 
where  facts  have  hail  so  stubborn  a bold  in  an  oppo- 
site sense,  there  is  some  prospect  that  piracy  in  the 
products  of  the  intellect  may  be  uprooted  in  one  of 
its  last  strongholds, — and  Belgium  herself,  in  the 
matter  of  copyright  generally,  be  brought  within  the 
comity  of  nations.  The  month  of  October  witnessed 
the  unwonted  spectacle  of  an  international  congress 
on  literary  and  artistic  property  sitting  in  Brussels, 
the  very  Algiers  of  the  press— with  the  Belgian 
minister  at  its  head.  It  is  a strange  and  discredit- 
able fact,  that  two  free  and  enlightened  countries 
like  Belgium  aud  the  United  States  should  have 
lagged  so  far  behind  the  nations  in  a question  of 
civilization  like  this  of  copyright;  but  nowhere— 
not  even  in  America— has  the  cause  of  piracy 
been  maintained  to  such  dishonourable  issues  as  in 
Belgium.  In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others, 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  remember  that  England  led 
the  way  in  the  cause  of  civilization.  It  is  long, 
now,  since  our  own  governments  showed  a desire 
to  deal  justly,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned, 
with  the  claims  of  intellect.  Though  much,  as  our 
readers  know,  in  certain  directions,  remains  still  to 
be  done,  yet  step  by  step  the  copyright  in  mental 
produce  lias  been  improved  and  extended  amongst 
ourselves  :— and  the  enlarged  principles  which  we 
recognised  at  home,  we  pushed  abroad  wherever 
we  could.  The  law  of  international  copyright 
gradually  established,  on  our  invitation,  with  an 
increasing  number  of  foreign  states,  has  every- 
where brought  its  benefit  to  authors  and  pub- 
lishers in  the  ratio  of  its  operation  ; but  up  to 
the  present  day  it  is  shamelessly  resisted  in  those 
countries  in  which  the  interests  of  English  mental 
property  suiter  most  severely.  The  reprint  system, 
still  conducted  on  the  largest  scale  iu  Belgium  and  in 
America,  deprives  the  author  of  a beneficial  interest 
in  more  than  half  his  audience.  Brussels,  it  is  said, 
supplies  as  many  copies  of  a high-class  English  hook- 
as the  London  bookseller ;— New  York,  considerably 
more.  The  loss  which  accrues  to  English  authors 
from  the  want  of  a copyright  law  with  the  United 
States,  may  be  surmised  from  the  very  large  sums 
which  Americau  authors,  under  a mistaken  inter- 
pretation of  existing  laws,  have  commanded  in  this 
country.  In  Belgium,  as  we  have  said,  the  resist- 
ance to  the  laws  of  literary  and  artistic  mornlity  has 
taken  forms  more  than  commonly  disgraceful.  Do 
any  of  our  readers  happen  to  remember  a certain 
petition  addressed  some  years  ago  to  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  some  of  the  parties  com- 
mercially interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  offence  ; in  which  they  put  forward  their 
helpless  wives  and  children  ns  arguments  for  their 
predatory  habits, — and,  by  a somewhat  questionable 
compliment,  assured  the  chamber  that  their  sole 
hope  against  the  spreading  morality  of  the  times 
was  in  its  sympathies ! Threatened  at  that  time 
with  a French  international  treaty,  there  was  a 
tremendous  flutter  and  outcry  among  the  Belgian 
cuckoos.  Menaced,  to  that  extent,  with  the  depri- 
vation of  their  right  to  rob  their  neighbours’  nests, 
they  actually  pleaded,  as  well  we  remember,  the 
extent  aud  duration  of  the  wrong,  with  the  earnest 
conviction  of  anti-monopolists  and  the  free  spirit 
of  pirates.  “Fifty  thousaud  Belgiaus,”  they  said, 
“ arc  menaced  iu  their  existence  and  their  rights.” 
The  claim  of  the  foreign  writer  to  a monopoly 
of  his  own  head  was  indignantly  denounced  as 
about  to  bring  “ ruin  on  numerous  and  flourishing 
branches  of  industry  connected  with  repi'ints : 

— a Belgian  word  for  larceny. — Do  our  readers 
also  remember  a certain  royal  speech,  in  which 
the  yet  undeveloped  resources  for  literary  rob- 
bery of  the  country  were  pointed  out  to  his 
people  by  the  head  and  fount  of  Belgian  chivalry 
| himself, — and  it  was  recommended  that  the  neces- 

sities of  the  times  at  home,  in  Belgium,  should  be 
1 met  by  fresh  forays  on  the  intellectual  property  of 
j other  lands  ? — The  very  spread  of  the  spirit  of 
honourable  treaty  has  been  prey  to  the  Belgian 
robber ; and  in  his  accruing  monopoly  as  a rover 
I over  the  mental  seas,  he  has  actually  fattened  on 
| the  new  and  growing  morality  of  nations.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  believe,  that  a conviction  of  the  evils, 
moral  aud  economical,  that  result  to  the  national 
character,  and  the  national  literature  and  art,  from 


the  scandalous  practice  of  piracy  iu  books  and  prints, 
had  fully  dawned  at  length  on  the  Belgian  mind. 
An  international  copyright  congress  sitting  at  Brus- 
sels at  all,  is  certainly  an  intimation  that  the  national 
conscience  is  coming  nearer  to  the  standard  of  the 
times.  We  have,  ourselves,  reason  to  know,  that 
many  of  the  authors  and  artists  of  Belgium  have 
begun  to  feel  honourably  uneasy  under  the  stigma 
which  has  so  long  attached  to  their  country  as  the 
stronghold  on  this  side  the  ocean  of  literary  and 
artistic  piracy.  If  the  results  at  which  the  Brussels 
Congress  have  arrived  could  make  its  way  into  the 
legislation  of  the  country,  iu  spite  of  the  robber- 
interests  that  yet  oppose  it,  Belgium  would  have  a 
better  claim  than  just  now  she  can  assert  to  take 
her  place  in  the  brotherhood  of  high-minded  and 
enlightened  nations. 


THE 

ROMANCE  OF  PICTURE-DEALING. 


ART  IN  CONTINENTAL  STATES. 


The  drama  of  the  picture-dealers,  produced  some 
weeks  since  at  Guildhall,  and  which  it  was  intended 
should  be  transferred  to  a larger  theatre,  and  played 
before  a higher  audience,  was,  unhappily  for  the 
moralities  involved,  prematurely  withdrawn,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  of  a leading  actor. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  get  Mr.  Peter  into 
court  to  sign  the  depositions ; and  the  plea  of 
something  like  mental  imbecility  was  studiously  put 
forward,  though  not  very  clearly  made  out,  as  the 
pretext  for  his  absence.  In  ordinary  cases,  such  a 
plea  as  this  is  not  a very  agreeable  one  to  urge; 
but  in  this  case  of  Mr.  Peter,  the  pretext  of  mental 
weakness,  while  it  covered  the  fact  of  the  com- 
plainant’s absence  from  the  court,  covered  also 
some  portion  of  the  folly  that  had  made  him  a 
complainant.  The  plea  happily  fitted  both  the  case 
and  the  compromise ; and  the  magistrate,  who  was 
earnest  for  the  vindication  of  the  law,  was  com- 
pelled, nevertheless,  to  give  way  before  its  resolute 
assertion.  He  took  good  care,  however,  to  express 
himself  as  highly  dissatisfied  with  such  a result. 
“It  is  quite  clear,”  said  Alderman  Wire,  “that  a 
compromise  has  been  made,  and  that  this  court  has 
been  made  the  medium  for  effecting  it.”  It  struck 
the  worthy  alderman,  of  course,  as  it  does  ourselves, 
that  the  inability  to  attend  the  court  had  arisen 
only  after  the  compromise,  aud  that  the  patient  was 
of  good  court-going  capacity  so  long  as  he  lay  out 
of  his  money. — We  must  say,  that  the  aldermau  was 
very  critical  on  the  occasion,  and  that  some  of  liis 
remarks  must  have  sounded  most  unpleasingly  in 
the  ears  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  He  warned 
the  counsel  who,  from  the  safe  position  which  he 
had  attained  by  Mr.  Peter’s  non-appearance,  began 
to  talk  somewhat  vapouriugly  of  the  complete 
refutation  which  he  could  produce  “ an  if  he  would,” 
that  the  very  least  he  could  say  on  the  subject 
would  be  the  best ; as,  if  the  matter  were  dwelt  on, 
he,  the  magistrate,  would  be  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce judicially  some  very  strong  opinions  on 
the  case.  Really,  it  does  seem  not  easy  to  bring 
these  Art-pirates  to  book ; and  there  has,  un- 
questionably, been  a failure  of  justice  here,  to  add 
to  the  failure  of  justice  iu  the  case  of  Mr.  Closs. 
But,  the  facts  will  not  have  fallen  altogether  without 
fruit ; and  the  extreme  peril  in  which  these  adven- 
turous dealers  consider  themselves  to  stand,  may 
be  guessed  by  the  very  large  sums  which  they  have 
been  willing  to  disgorge  rather  than  abide  the  issue. 
The  “hue  and  cry”  was  close  indeed  when  the 
highwayman  of  old  threw  away  his  plunder.  If  it 
be  indeed  true,  that  the  mental  weakness  which 
kept  Mr.  Peter  out  of  court  was  the  incident  that 
suggested  him  as  a victim, — that  the  natural  calamity 
which  protects  the  wrong-doers  from  punishment 
now  was  the  thing  on  which  they  operated  for  the 
original  wrong, — then,  the  case  becomes  morally 
blacker  against  the  picture-dealers  implicated  for 
the  very  matter  of  defence  which  legally  absolves 
them. — They  will  have  done  some  good  in  their 
generation,  nevertheless,  by  the  contribution  their 
case  is  calculated  to  make  towards  an  early  and 
sufficient  measure  of  redress:  and  the  public  owe 
a debt  of  gratitude  to  Alderman  Mire,  lor  the  pains 
he  took  to  point,  so  far  as  it  rested  with  him,  the 
moral  of  their  dealing. 


Paris. — The  magnificent  apartment  in  the  Lux- 
embourg, known  as  the  bedchamber  of  Marie  de 
Medicis,  is  about  to  be  restored.  The  fine  wood- 
carving of  the  frames,  panels,  &e.,  has  become 
wormeaten,  and  its  entire  decay  would  involve  the 
loss  of  the  beautiful  arabesques  and  decorative 
paintings  which  cover  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
room.  The  paintings  were  executed  by  Nicholas 
Poussin,  Rubens,  and  Philip  de  Champagne.  I he 
work  of  restoration  will  necessarily  require  the 
utmost  care  and  nicety. — An  addition  of  five  pictures 
has  been  made  to  the  Louvre  collection,  at  a cost 
of  three  hundred  thousand  francs  (£12,000).  Two 
are  by  Murillo ; and  the  whole  are  of  the  Spanish 
school,  and  were  formerlv  in  the  Soult  collection. 
They  will  shortly  be  exhibited  in  the  long  gallery. 

— In  the  concoars  for  the  Prix  de  Home,  M.  Paul 
Colin’s  painting,  although  evidently  the  work  of 
inexperience,  promises  well  for  the  future. — Nume- 
rous statues  have  recently  been  sent  to  provincial 
museums.  A statue  in  bronze,  representing  Hero, 
by  M.  Etex,  to  Nantes;  “Jephtlmh’s Daughter,”  by 
Fabisch,  to  Aix;  “Love  Sleeping,"  by  Gayrard, 
sen.,  to  Strasbourg,  &c.— The  interior  decorations 
of  the  Louvre  are  in  progress,  and  the  various 
statues  for  the  exterior  niches  nre  being  placed  in 
their  respective  positions. — Death  has  taken,  at  the 
early  age  of  fifty-four,  M.  Leon  Fleury,  a land- 
scape-painter of  considerable  talent:  he  was  much 
esteemed.  A fine  painting  bv  him  is  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery.— The  embellishments  of  Paris  con- 
tinue. The  ancient  “ Marche  dcs  Innocents”  is 
removed,  and  a square  is  planned  out,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  fine  fountain  by  Jean  Gougon 
will  prove  the  great  ornament:  the  government  is 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  multiply  the  squares  in 
Paris.— That  splendid  thoroughfare,  the  Boulevard 
of  Sebastopol,  is  advancing  rapidly,  spreading  light 
and  health  through  many  poor  parts  of  Paris.  Un- 
fortunately the  houses  are  all  palaces,  and  the 
poorer  classes,  displaced,  cannot  find  or  cannot  pay 
the  price  demanded  for  lodgings.  Thus,  although 
the  houses  built  maybe  equal  to  those  pulled  down, 
the  rents  have  risen  so  enormously,  that  hundreds 
of  apartments  must  remain  long  empty,  from  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  landlords. 

Munich. — The  name  of  Ilolfrnth  Hanfslaengel 
will  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  sojourned  at 
Munich,  and  will  be  remembered  by  others  in  con- 
junction with  that  great  work,  entitled  “ Die  Drvs- 
dener  Gallerie ,”  in  which  the  principal  pictures 
contained  in  that  celebrated  gallery  are  reproduced 
with  artistic  skill  by  the  aid  of  lithograph}'.  The 
undertaking  originated  with  him,  nnd  some  of  the 
finest  plates  are  the  work  of  his  hand.  It  brought 
him  honours  as  well  as  fame.  But,  as  if  determined 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  laurels  thus  gained, 
hardly  had  photography  begun  to  take  the  promi- 
nent place  in  artistic  os  well  ns  social  life  which  it 
now  occupies,  than  he  turned  his  attention  to  it, 
and,  with  the  same  zeal  and  diligence  he  had 
devoted  to  his  former  undertaking,  herein  also 
sought  to  arrive  at  excellence.  And  he  has  been 
singularly  successful.  Both  at  the  London  and 
Paris  Exhibitions  his  photographs  received  the  award 
which  was  their  due.  Many  of  his  portraits  have 
not  onlv  the  clearness  but  also  the  warmth  and 
beautiful  gradations  of  a fine  mezzotinto  engraving. 
His  collection  of  portraits  is  a most  interesting  one, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  kings,  queens,  and  empresses 
—the  heads  of  royal,  ducal,  and  princely  houses 
without  number — as  well  as  a long  list  of  those  who 
are  celebrated  in  the  domains  of  Poetry,  or  Art,  or 
Science.  Their  name  is  legion  ; but  this  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  when  you  see  his  work  before 
for  these  sun-pictures  are  agreeable  and  plea- 


sant remembrances  of  the  individual  they  represent 
—agreeable  in  tone,  and  pleasing  as  regards  the 
arrangement  of  the  figure  and  the  accessories.  His 
artistic  education  here  stands  Hanfstaengcl  in  good 
stead.  In  this  latter  point  alone  his  works  would 
deserve  to  take  precedence  of  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries. They  are  really  “pictures” — not  mere 
transcripts  of  certain  given  forms.  It  was  to  Hanf- 
staengel  that  we  in  England  owed  the  first  portrait 
of  one  who  since  that  time  has  become  well- 
known  to  us  all— a stranger  then,  but  now  one  of 
ourselves : we  allude  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort.  Everv  one  was  of  course  anxious  to 
behold  the  features  of'hini  who  was  about  to  occupy 
so  conspicuous  a station  in  this  country  ; and  it  was 
from  Hanfstaengel’s  atelier  that  the  likeness  pro- 
ceeded which  was  so  eagerly  awaited,  and  was  gazed 
at  with  so  much  curiositv.  We  are  not  aware  if  there 
are  many  of  his  works  iu  England,— portraits,  copies 
of  pictures,  or  facsimiles  of  noble  pieces  of  architec- 
ture,— but  we  know  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
sets  much  value  on  his  photographs,  and  is  in  pos- 
session of  no  inconsiderable  a collection. 
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Amsterdam— The  sudden  death  of  Ary  Scheffer 
has  created  a painful  sensation  in  the  Art-circles  of 
Holland,  the  laud  of  his  birth  ; and  as  every  cir- 
cumstance bearing  upon  a reputation  so  exalted  is 
full  of  interest,  the  following  notes  will  be  accept- 
able. The  father  of  Ary,  John  Bernard  Scheffer, 
was  a German,  born  at  Kassel,  in  1773.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  one  of  the  Tischbeins — probably  J.  II. 
Tisclibein,  who  was  born  at  Hainn,  in  1722,  and 
died  in  1782,  director  of  the  then  celebrated  academy 
at  Kassel.  It  cannot  now  be  determined  in  what 
year  J . Ik  Scheffer  came  to  Holland,  but  It  is  known 
that  in  1792  he  was  living  at  Dordrecht,  then  aged 
niuetcen  years,  and  in  that  place  married  Cornelia 
Lamme,  daughter  of  the  artist,  Ary  Lamme,  who, 
in  1795,  presented  him  with  a son,  the  late  cele- 
brated painter.  In  1803  the  family  settled  in  Am- 
sterdam, after  having  resided  both  at  Rotterdam 
and  the  Hague.  The  second  son  was  born  in  1796, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  but  the  career 
which  he  chose  was  a source  to  him  of  more  sorrow 
than  profit.  He  died  not  long  since  in  Paris.  The 
third  son,  Henry  Scheffer,  was  born  in  1798.  The 
elder  Scheffer  was  an  artist  of  some  talent,  as  his 
works  in  Holland  testify.  There  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a well-known  collector  at  the  Hague  a 
Charity  by  him,  in  which  the  principal  figure  is  his 
wife,  and  the  children  were  painted  from  his  own. 
In  Rotterdam  there  are  many  meritorious  portraits 
by  him.  In  1808  he  obtained  the  prize  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a competition  in  historical  painting.  The 
subject  was  “ Admiral  Jacob  Simonsohn  de  Rvk 
refusing  his  Release  from  Prison  offered  him  by  the 
Spaniards;”  but  the  painter  died  in  1809,  without 
a knowledge  of  his  triumph.  The  picture  is  in  the 
pavilion  at  Haarlem.  The  widow,  who  distinguished 
herself  in  engraving  and  miniature-painting,  died 
at  Paris,  in  1839.  When  left  a widow  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  and  impressed  with  a conviction  of  the 
future  greatness  of  her  eldest  son,  she,  in  company 
with  her  children,  quitted  her  native  country,  and 
settled  in  Paris,  where  she  placed  Ary  and  Henry 
under  the  tuition  of  Guerin,  one  of  David's  pupils  ; 
and  as  early  as  1810  Ary  sent  a portrait  to  the  exhi- 
bition at  Amsterdam,  which  was  considered  an 
admirable  performance. 

Berlin.— The  statue  of  Handel,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  for  which  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Sooiety  of 
London  some  time  since  subscribed,  is  now  ready 
for  casting.  The  sculptor  is  named  Heidel,  and  his 
work  is  intended  for  Halle.  The  figure  is  attired 
in  the  costume  of  the  period  in  which  Handel  lived  ; 
the  left  hand  rests  on  the  side ; the  right,  in  which 
is  placed  a roll  of  music,  rests  on  a small  desk 
before  him,  on  which  lies  the  score  of  the  “ Messiah.” 
The  figure  has  much  firmness  and  character ; the 
head  is  raised,  and  the  attitude  is  such  as  if  he 
were  about  to  give  the  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Oratorio.  The  likeness  lias  been 
obtained  from  the  statue  by  Roubiliac  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  was  executed  from  authentic 
sources,  for  Handel  sat  to  Roubiliac.  The  statue 
will  be  cast  at  Berlin,  and  forwarded  to  its  destina- 
tion next  summer. — There  is  a second  statue  also 
ready  for  casting — that  of  the  soldier  and  statesman, 
the  Count  Brandenburg.  The  statue  was  confided 
to  Rauch  for  execution,  but  on  the  death  of  that 
artist  it  was  transferred  to  his  pupil,  Hugo  Haag. 
The  Count  wears  the  very  effective  dress  of  the 
gardes  du  corps. 

Meiningen. — A fresco  by  Bernardino  Luini  has 
been  successfully  transported  hither  from  its  late 
abiding  place  at  Milan — the  wall  of  the  court  of  the 
Hotel  lteichmann  : it  was  removed  from  the 
wall,  and  conveyed  over  the  Alps  without  accident. 
The  subject  is  a Madonna  and  Infant  Christ,  with 
St.  John  and  Elizabeth,  the  mother  being  seated, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  Infant,  whose  hand  is 
extended  to  the  head  of  a kneeling  lamb.  St.  John 
points  to  the  Saviour  with  his  right  hand,  while  the 
left  rests  on  the  back  of  the  lamb.  The  dimensions 
of  the  work  are  six  feet  by  about  five  and  a half. 
The  heads  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  are  without  the 
“glory,”  but  it  encircles  the  head  of  the  Saviour. 

Vienna. — We  have  frequently  adverted  to  the 
notoriously  false  attribution  of  famous  names  to 
inferior  pictures  in  many  of  the  celebrated  galleries 
of  Europe.  We  may,  with  clean  hands,  allude  to 
this,  because  in  our  own  smaller  collection  there 
are  no  pictures  upon  which  a doubt  can  be  reason- 
ably cast,  while  in  every  public  gallery  in  Europe, 
works  of  really  no  merit  have  been  attributed  to 
painters  of  the  highest  grade.  The  revision  of  the 
old  catalogues  commenced  first  in  Berlin,  where 
many  glaring  inaccuracies  have  been  corrected ; 
and  on  a comparison  of  the  old  with  the  new  cata- 
logue of  the  Belvidere  Collection,  the  following 
changes  are  observable  In  the  Italian  school,  the 
Giorgione  (No.  36,  in  the  first  room),  a man  in 
armour,  is  all  but  proved  to  be  by  another  artist; 

1 St.  Justina”  (No.  7,  in  the  second  room),  hitherto 
attributed  to  Pordenone,  is  now  properly  assigned  to 


Bonvicino ; “ The  Mother  of  God  with  the  Holy 
Infant”  (No.  63,  in  the  second  room)  has  been 
unjustly  attributed  to  Giovanni  Bellini ; “ The 
Dead  Christ”  (No.  66,  in  the  second  room)  is  now 
assigned  to  Cavazzuolo — there  are  many  circum- 
stances which  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  it  as  a 
work  of  Lotto,  but  especially  its  deficiency  of  those 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  works  of  the  master. 
“The  Baptism  of  Christ”  (No.  19,  in  the  third 
room)  has  been  assigned  to  Pietro  Perugino  on 
very  slight  grounds, — there  are  the  letters  “ P.  P.” 
ut  the  bottom  of  the  picture  ; but  it  is  shown  that 
it  has  been  justly  named,  and  that  the  picture 
is  one  of  the  best  by  the  .master.  The  “ Saint 
Margaret”  (No.  50,  third  room),  with  which  the 
name  of  Raffaelle  has  been  associated,  is  now 
given  to  Giulio  Romano;  and  a “Itiposo”  (No. 
53,  third  room),  also  attributed  to  Raffaelle,  is  now 
given  to  Fra  Bartolomeo  : neither  of  these  pictures 
were  signed,  but  the  opinions  of  connoisseurs  are 
unanimous.  “ Herodias  bearing  the  Head  of  John 
the  Baptist  in  a charger”  (No.  12,  fourth  room), 
known  as  a work  of  the  school  of  Leonardo,  has 
been  assigned  to  Luini;  “Herodias  and  the  Exe- 
cutioner” (No.  24,  fourth  room)  is  in  the  old  cata- 
logue attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  Cesare  da 
Sesto  : it  is,  however,  certainly  not  a work  of  Leo- 
nardo, and  yet,  withal,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  it  as  a production  of  Cesare.  The  early 
Florentine  portrait  (No.  36,  fourth  room)  is  justly 
pronounced  to  be  the  work  of  Masaccio  ; “ The  new- 
born Saviour”  has  been  incorrectly  ascribed  to 
Luca  Signorelli — it  has  been  painted  by  some  one 
less  skilful  than  he  in  the  use  of  the  brush.  The 
“Young  rnnn  with  the  curly  hair,”  assigned  to  the 
school  of  Correggio,  is  with  more  justice  attributed 
to  the  master  himself.  The  “ Portrait  of  the  Doge, 
F.  Crizzo,”  which  has  been  declared  the  work  of 
Strozzi,  is  more  probably  by  Tintoretto  than  by  him. 
Among  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools,  there  is  a “Portrait  of  an  old  woman” 
(No.  30,  first  room),  which  is  determined  as  of  the 
Italian  school ; the  landscape  (No.  7,  in  the  second 
room)  marked  “ unknown”  has  been  found  to  be 
monogrammed  by  F.  Saftleben,  and  is  named  ac- 
cordingly ; another  (No.  9,  room  No.  2),  also 
“unknown,”  is  ascribed  to  Van  derNeer;  and  of 
the  two  portraits  (fourth  room),  hitherto  given  to 
Rubens,  one  is  pronounced  a copy.  In  addition  to 
these  necessary  and  important  changes,  others,  not 
less  advantageous,  are  contemplated,  whereby  many 
fine  pictures,  which  have  hitherto  been  scarcely 
visible,  will  be  placed  in  a better  light.  Those 
which  most  especially  require  a change,  are  the 
works  of  Velasquez,  that  have  been  so  distributed, 
or  hung  so  high,  as  to  be  entirely  inappreciable ; 
and  also  Giorgione's  fine  work,  “The  wise  men  of 
the  East,”  would  be  much  benefited  by  a removal. 
— The  annual  exhibition  has  this  yeur  been  re- 
markably rich  in  landscape  ; the  works  of  this  class 
beiug  not  only  very  numerous,  but  also  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  By  Foltz,  of  Munich,  “Evening 
in  the  Pastures,”  is  a production  of  rare  merit, 
equally  as  to  cattle  and  landscape;  and  by  Schlcich, 
also  oi  Munich,  “Landscape  with  Windmills  by 
Moonlight,”  is  not  less  trulhful  and  effective.  We 
may  also  mention  “ Wildbad  Gaststein  forty-four 
years  since,”  by  Stcinfeld,  Professor  of  the  Academy 
of  Vienna.  “Under  the  Lindens,”  by  Anton 
Hansch,  of  Vienna,  the  yellow  tones  of  which  are 
exaggerated.  Morgenstern’s  “ Hohlweg,  near  An- 
zenhausen  ;”  Oswald  Achenbach’s  “ Festa  in  the 
Sabine  Mountains— Evening,”  is  a picture  in  which 
is  most  successfully  described  the  exuberance  of 
Italian  life;  and,  “Obersee,  in  Bavaria,”  by  another 
Dusseldorf  artist,  is  most  faithful  to  the  nature  of 
the  locale  which  it  professes  to  represent.  Franz 
Adam’s  “ Hungarian  Horses,”  is  a production  of 
great  excellence,  although  in  animal  drawing  not 
equal ^ to  Voltz’s  cattle  picture.  Albert  Zimmer- 
niann’s  “ Autumn  Sunset  among  the  Mountains,” 
is  a brilliant  performance,  remarkable  for  its  bold- 
ness of  execution;  there  are  also  “Evening,”  by 
Flamm,  of  Dusseldorf,  and  “ Christ  and  the  Woman 
of  bam  aria,”  by  Worndle ; “ Landscape  near 
Bremen,”  and  “ Landscape  near  Munich,”  are  two 
miniature  works  by  Ziramermann ; also  “ Girl 
tending  Sheep,”  by  Voltz  ; a “ Party  at  Thiemsee,” 
Langko  ; “ Party  in  Oetzthal — sunshine  and  rain  : 
wood  scene,”  by  Ebert;  “Near  Farthenkirehen,” 
by  Kollmann  ; “ Waterfall  in  the  Hartz,”  Fuchsel; 

“ Moonlight  in  the  Thiemsee,”  Boshart ; and  others 
by  Gauermann,  Haushofer,  Schiffer,  Jiiger,  Holtzer, 
Healanska,  Bahlmayer,  &c.  &c. 

Dusseldorf  : Sandstone  Statuary.— The  de- 
corations of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  have  offven  a 
new  direction  to  sculptural  art  in  the  districts  of  the 
Rhine.  Every  material  beneath  marble  and  bronze 
has  hitherto  been  considered  as  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  educated  artist,  and  the  expense  of  works  in 
those  materials  exceeds  the  resources*  of  limited  popu- 
lations; a suggestion  has  been  therefore  adopted  from 


Mohr  s decorations  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  for 
the  execution  of  public  works  in  fine  sandstone. 
I he  sculptor  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  sand- 
stone sculpture  is  Bayerle,  of  Dusseldorf,  who,  like 
Mohr,  is  iudebted  solely  to  industry  and  talent  for 
the  reputation  which  he  enjoys.  His  most  remark- 
able work  consists  of  the  figure  decorations  of  the 
I own  Hall  of  Wesel,  of  which  there  are  completed 
— St.  Willibrord,  the  Apostle  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
who,  in  the  eighth  century,  came  from  England  and 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Germany ; Charlemagne 
wearing  the  imperial  crown  and  mantle;  and 
Rudolph,  of  Hapsburg  ; and  right  and  left  of  these 
figures  appear  two  of  the  rulers  of  Cleves— those  to 
whom  the  town  of  Wesel  acknowledges  the  greatest 
obligations — Count  Dietrich,  the  eighth,  wearing  a 
coat  of  mail,  his  left  hand  resting  upon  a shield,  and 
in  his  right  holding  the  charter  of  the  town  granted 
by  Rudolph,  of  Hapsburg,  at  whom  he  is  looking; 
the  next  is  Adolph,  first  Duke  of  Cleves,  in  panoply 
of  plate  armour  with  his  vizor  raised.  Then  there 
are  at  the  comers— for  these  figures  decorate  the 
facade  of  the  building— John  Sigismund,  in  the 
civil  costume  of  his  time,  and  the  statue  of  the 
great  Elector,  both  of  these  Prussian  rulers,  under 
whose  dominion  Cleves  fell  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.  Besides  these,  Bayerle  has  received  com- 
missions for  other  sandstone  statues,  of  which,  that 
of  the  brave  Seidlitz,  is  equal  in  merit  to  his  best 
works. 


I L LUST  It  AT  ED  LOOKS 

FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

THE  PUBLICATIONS 
OF  MESSES.  GRIFFITH  AND  FARRAN.* 

Wf.  have  selected  such  as  we  considered  the  most 
suitable  for  our  pages  from  some  very  pretty  books 
which  the.  successors  of  the  old  firm  at  the  well- 
known  “corner  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard”  have 
sent  us,  as  heralds  of  the  approaching  season ; and 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  notice  a little 
brochure  by  the  late  Thomas  Hood,  as  a very  small 
mark  of  the  respect  due  to  whatever  bears  his 
honoured  name.  The  poet  left  two  children.  The 
simple  and  touching  preface  is  written  by  the 
daughter,  now  the  wife  of  the  Rector  of  Cossington, 
and  the  very  clever  and  amusing  illustrations  are 
by  the  son  (Thomas  Hood  the  younger),  both 
already  known  to  the  public  as  the  authors  of  some 
charming  tales  and  poems.  The  children  working 
out  the  father's  intention  in  this  particular  way  is  a 
decided  novelty  in  juvenile  literature.  Mrs.  Bro- 
derip  says,  “ The  following  story  of  ‘ The  Precocious 
Pig’  was  originally  related  by  our  dear  father  when 
the  writer  of  these  lines  was  a little  girl,  much 
inclined  to  cry  over  poor  Piggy’s  tragical  fate,  and 
the  artist  who  illustrates  it  so  appropriately  was  a 
little  fat  boy,  who  chuckled  over  Piggy’s  misdeeds 
with  intense  enjoyment.  Our  smiles  are  now  graver 
and  sadder,  for,  after  many  years  of  chance  and 
change,  the  old  familiar  words  recall  only  a beloved 
memory  of  one  who  forgot  his  own  cares  and  suf- 
ferings to  minister  to  his  children’s  amusement 
and  pleasure.  We  feel,  however,  we  are  fulfilling 
what  would  have  been  our  father’s  own  wish  in 
giving  to  another  generation  of  little  girls  and  boys 
the  veritable  history  of  Piggy's  chequered  career. 
To  him  children  were  always  welcome ; and  to  us 
it  will  be  a great  pleasure  that  anything  of  his  can, 
so  many  years  after  his  death,  bring  a merry  laugli 
to  the  little  face  of  the  happy  childhood  he  loved 
so  well.” 

The  poem  has  no  pretension  to  any  portion  of  the 
great  author’s  wit  or  pathos;  it  is  just  such  a 
story  ns  a clever,  good-natured  papa  would  rhyme 
for  his  little  ones,  with  the  moral  not  dragged  in, 
but  coming  out  of  the  events,  and  showing  how 
dangerous  it  is  for  little  pigs,  and,  by  analogy, 
little  people,  to  abandon  too  early  the  shelter  of  [he 
parental  roof.  All  tlus  has  been  admirably  worked 


* The  Headlong  Career  and  Woeful  Ending  of  Preco- 
cious Piggy.  By  the  late  Thomas  Hood.  Illustrated  by 
his  Son. 

The  War  Tiger;  or,  the  Adventures  and  Wonderful 
Fortunes  of  the  Young  Sea-Chief  and  his  Lad  Chow.  A 
Tale  of  the  Conquest  of  China.  By  William  Daltou.  Il- 
lustrations by  H.  S.  Melville. 

Sunday  Evenings  with  Sophia— Little  Talks  on  Great 
Subjects.  By  Leonora  G.  Bell.  Frontispiece  by  G.  Ab- 
solon. 

The  Triumphs  of  Steam  ; or,  Stories  from  the  Lives  of 
Watt,  Arkwright,  and  Stephenson.  By  the  Author  of 
“Might  not  Right,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  John 
Gilbert. 

Scenes  of  Animal  Life  and  Character,  from  Nature  and 
Recollection.  By  J.  B. 

Der  Schwatzer. 

Paul  Blake  : a Eny’s  Ferils  in  the  Islands  of  Corsica 
and  Monte  Cristo.  By  Alfred  Elwes,  author  of  “ Ocean 
and  her  Rulers,"  <fcc.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  Anelay. 
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out  by  the  amateur  artist.  In  the  very  first  page 
Piggy’a  confidence  and  Piggy’s  danger  are  shown 
in  a way  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  our  best  cari- 
caturist— Leech  ; every  stroke  helps  the  story — every 
line  tells  a tale— the  lulling  bird,  the  butterfly  just 
escaped  from  the  cocoon,  vet  fluttering  on  the  edge 
of  a watchful  spider’s  web;  while  on  the  opposite 
page  .Master  Piggy,  the  very  perfection  of  priggish- 
ness,  and  all  priggish  accessories,  is  trotting  confi- 
dently out  of  the  farmyard.  All  the  illustrations 
are  equally  “ telling and  did  we  not  know  that  Air. 
llood  has  devoted  his  future  to  the  highest  purpose 
of  which  this  life  is  capable,  we  should  warn  some 
of  the  public  favourites  in  this  particular  walk  of 
Art  (for  it  is  Art)  that  they  must  look  to  then- 
laurels.  , „ , , P 

The  War  Tiger  is  a tale  of  the  conquest  of 
China,  by  Mr.  Dalton,  whoso  story  of  The  Wolf- 
boy  or  China  has  achieved  much  popularity  among 
those  who  are  fond  of  tales  of  adventure  in  strange 
lands.  We  are  all  anxious  to  know  more  than  we  have 
hitherto  known  concerning  the  descendants  of  the 
twenty -two  dynasties,  that  have  given  some  two 
hundred  and  forty  emperors  to  the  celestial  king- 
dom ; and  though  Mr.  Dalton  fairly  states  that  he 
has  mingled  fiction  with  facts,  he  has  also  happily- 
blended  information  with  amusement.  The  hero  of 
these  adventures  is  the  son  of  the  famous  Chin-chi- 
Loong,  the  Chinese  Paul  Jones— a pirate  in  the  eyes 
of  his  enemies,  a patriot  in  those  of  his  friends, 
Pleasant  as  this  volume  is,  wo  want  facts  about 
China  for  our  young  friends  ; hitherto  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  them  from  a country  so  barred 
against  us,  but  the  last  few  months  have  removed 
much  that  opposed  our  progress,  and  we  shall, 
despite  their  lingering  opposition,  rapidly  establish 
more  intimate  relations  with  a people  of  whom,  for 
many  years,  we  thought  little  but  that  they  grew 
tea,  and  manufactured  silk  and  porcelain.  The 
illustrations  are  characteristic,  and  the  volume  is 
“ got  up”  as  a very  acceptable  gift-book  for  Christ- 
mns. 

Sunday  Evenings  with  Sophia. — There  is  no 
class  of  book  so  much  required  by  parents  and 
governesses  ns  that  which  can  enliven,  without  pro- 
faning, the  Sabbath;  those  who  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully desire  to  obey  the  Lord’s  command,  and  “keep 
it  holy,”  frequently  mistake  dulness  for  holiness, 
and  unintentionally  make  tho  child  dislike  the  day 
that,  of  all  others,  ought  to  bring  it  rest  and  hap- 
piness. When  we  opened  this  volume  (we  do  not 
remember  ever  before  seeing  the  writer’s  name, 
though  wo  earnestly  hope  to  meet  it  again)  we 
imagined  it  was  intended  for  little  children  ; but  the 
admirable  train  of  very  close  reasoning  on  divine 
subjects  which  the  author  adopts  could  not  be  atten- 
tively followed  for  any  length  of  time  by  minds  not 
already  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  serious 
thought.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a volume  of 
greater  importance  to  tho  young ; it  is  carefully' 
written,  and  has  been  ably  compiled  and  di- 
gested. Miss  Bell  has  the  rare  power  of  analysing 
without  confusing;  and  she  never  fatigues— never 
dwells  a moment  longer  on  a subject  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  its  illustration.  Occasionally 
we  feared  she  was  getting  beyond  her  depth ; and 
there  seems  at  times  a little  leaning  towards  “ high 
churchism,”  but  it  may  be  that  her  finely  organized 
mind  feels  the  poetry  of  religion,  although,  hap- 
pily, in  an  inferior  degree  to  its  spirituality. 

The  Triumphs  of  Steam  are  stories  from  the  in- 
structive live?  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  Stephenson, 
worked  into  a most  delicious  volume  of  examples, 
by  the  author  of  “Might  not  Eight.’  lherc  can 
be  no  more  faithful  daguerreotypes  of  those  mar- 
vellous men  and  their  works  within  the  compass  of 
a small  volume,  and  the  deductions  and  observa- 
tions are  well  drawn,  and  wisely  put.  As  an  illus- 
tration, wo  quote  the  following  passage,  levelled 
against  a fault  which  is  too  much  indulged  in  by 
“ Young  England  — 

“Remember,  also,  Charles,  that  if  you  merely 
listen  to  what  is  good,  or  noble,  or  generous,  for 
the  sake  of  turning  it  into  fun,  and  think  you  show 
your  wit  or  your  wisdom  by  overlooking  the  veal 
point  of  a story,  and  fixing  on  some  secondary 
and  absurd  deduction,  your  wit  will  be  of  very 
little  use  to  you,  and  your  wisdom  will  hardly  earn 
for  you  the  applause  of  the  only  class  of  persous 

whose  appi’obation  is  worth  having You  only 

meant  to  say  what  you  considered  funny,  and  that 
is  too  much  the  tendency  of  the  present  day.  No 
matter  how  good,  or  how  amiable,  or  how  high- 
toned  an  action  may  be,  it-  is  sacrificed  without 
remorse  to  the  love  of  a joke.  I cannot  bear  the  ] 


of  excellence.  “ Stephenson  teaching  the  Navvies, 
and  “Young  Watt  [a  model  of  thoughtful  beaut.}] 
absorbed  with  his  Problems,”  might  be  worked 
up  into  historical  pictures.  And  why  not? 

Scenes  of  Animal  Lite  and  Character  con- 
tains some  admirably  drawn  groups  of  animals 
studies  from  the  life;  so  self-evident,  that  letter- 
press would  but  encumber  what  will  be  as  much 
admired  in  the  drawing-room  as  the  nursery. 

Der  Sciiwatzer  is  simply  what  the  title-page 
sets  forth—"  an  amusing  introduction  to  the  German 
language  on  the  plan  of  ‘ I.e  Babillard.'  The 
“ sixteen  engravings”  are  a long  step — backward  . 

Paul  Blake. — This  spirited  and  engaging  story- 
will  lead  our  young  friends  to  a very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Island  of  Corsica,  which  is 
in  general  passed  over,  as  if  only  worthy  of  remark 
as  tlie  birthplace  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  its  sole  claim  to  juvenile  patron- 
age. The  story  is  full  of  adventure  brilliantly  told, 
and  tlie  hero  precisely  such  a model  as  we  desire 
to  set  before  our  boys.  The  illustrations,  by  Air. 
Anelay,  are  excellent.  How  gratified  our  young 
friends  ought  to  be,  seeing  that  some  of  our  best 
artists  do  not  disdain  to  minister  to  their  improve- 
ment and  amusement ! 


if  English 
& Daldy, 


The  Children’s  Picture-Book  c 
History.  Published  by  Bell 
London. 

This  is  a Child’s  Pictorial  History  of  England,  very 
accurate,  and  illustrated  by  engravings  skilfully- 
drawn  and  executed,  as  well  as  correct  in  costume. 
The  author— or  rather  compiler— has  wisely  re- 
frained from  inserting  any  but  principal  events 
in  our  history,  such  as  a child  can  comprehend, 
relating  them  simply  and  plainly,  without  orna- 
ment or  colouring  of  his  own — without  reasons  lor 
or  against,  but  leaving  the  child’s  mind  unbiassed 
towards  one  particular  view,  or  influencing  it  to  form 
any  prejudicial  opinion  that  afterwards  it  might 
be  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  pictures  are  such  us 
will  interest  the  parent  as  well  as  the  child,  while 
impressing  on  the  mind  the  event  illustrated  with 
greater  certainty  than  ordinary  lesson-books  do. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  move  of  the  stern,  and 
often  “ dry,”  truths  we  must  all  learn  in  our  youth 
embellished,  as  this  little  book  is,  with  the  graces 
and  softer  teachings  of  the  imagination. 


Stories  about  Birds.  By  Mrs.  Fairfield.  Pub- 
lished by  Hamilton  & Co.,  London. 

This  is  a most  interesting  little  book  for  children, 
written  in  the  easy  conversational  style  that  pleases 
young  minds  so  much.  It  gives  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  “ feathered  songsters  of  the 
grove,”  without  the  “stiffness  of  speech”  that  usually 
characterises  so-called  “instructive  books,”  and 
enlivens  the  whole  with  amusing  anecdotes,  that 
not  so  miraculous  as  to  raise  doubts  of  their 


HISTORY  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  SCHOOL 
FOR  DRAWING,  IN  PARIS* 

It  is  to  Bacliclier,  painter  to  King  Louis  XV.,  that 
is  due  the  foundation  of  this  useful  establishment. 
Distressed  at  seeiug  that  “routine  was  the  only  com- 
pass possessed  by  the  working  classes,  this  eminent 
artist  formed  a project  for  the  foundation  of  a free 
school  for  drawing  for  young  apprentices.  With 
the  help  of  several  wealthy  citizens  and  amateurs,  he 
obtained  permission,  in  1701.  to  form,  by  way  of 
experiment,  a class  in  the  buildings  of  the  old  chapel 
of  the  college  of  Autun,  iu  the  Rue  St.  Andre-des- 
Arts ; and  as  soon  as  he  had  fixed  a day  for  the  open- 
ing of  his  class,  an  immense  number  of  pupils 
hastened  to  have  their  names  inscribed  on  the 
register  opened  for  that  purpose.  Such  is  the  origin 
of  the  first  public  school  for  drawing  founded  in 
Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  clas3. 

In  consequence  of  the  results  obtained  after  two 
years’  trial,  the  king  fully  appreciated  the  services 
that  Bachelier’s  school  was  likely  to  render  to  the 
mechanical  arts ; therefore,  “ in  order  to  give  to  this 
establishment  a splendour  which  the  royal  sanction 
could  alone  bestow  on  it,”  Louis  XV.  adopted  the 
plan  which  had  already  been  formed,  aud  declared 
himself  the  protector  of  the  institution.  The  Royal 
Free  School  for  Drawing  was  thus  definitively  insti- 
tuted by  letters  patent,  given  from  Fontainebleau  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1767,  and  the  following  con- 
siderations,which  formed  the  preambleof  these  letters, 
are  sufficiently  interesting  to  deserve  our  notice 
“ The  perfection  which  through  our  care  and  our 
protection  has  been  attained  in  our  kingdom  by  the 
different  bodies  of  Arts  and  trades,  having  convinced 
us  more  and  more  that  the  industry  of  the  artists  ot 
these  different  bodies,  formed  one  of  the  branches  of 
commerce  the  most  flourishing  and  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  our  subjects,  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
devote  still  more  attentiou  to  what  may  facilitate 
the  increase  of  their  knowledge  and  of  their  talent. 
These  considerations  had  already  determined  us  to 
permit  the  opening  of  a school,  in  which  gratuitous 
instruction  might  be  given  in  the  principal  elements 
of  practical  painting,  of  architecture  aud  of  the 
different  parts  of  drawing  {sic),  in  order  to  procure 
for  the  future,  to  each  workman,  the  power  of 
executing,  himself,  and  without  any  other  assistance, 
the  different  works  which  his  peculiar  genius  for 
his  Art  might  lead  him  to  imagine.  From  these 
causes,”  &c. 

The  school  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  and  managed  by 
six  persons,  chosen  by  the  king.  The  six  con- 
stituted bodies  of  tradesmen  and  other  communities 
„v,  — - - . . | wcre  allowed  to  found  scholarships  either  for  life  or 

truth.  Wo  should  otmeh« l think  « fol.  a„d  the  pupils  who  obtained  tlie  first  prises 

"and  l“c£en  wS  j hud  advantages  give,,  to  then,  in  the  trades  to  which 
find  greater  interest — increase  of  mental  as  well  as  they  were  destined.  Jhispouei  of  ci eating  scholia 
bodily  health— in  their  daily  walks  and  country  ships,  which  produced  immediate  resources  to  the 
rambles  by  wood  and  river,  if  they  were  taught  to  J establishment,  still  exists,  and  the  city  of  Paris  keeps 
examine  and  admire  those  beauties  of  Nature  that  l aj.  drawing  school  a certain  number  of  pupils  for 
God  has  made  as  much  sources  of  delight  to  the  j EUpp0rt.  it  pays. 

peasant  iu  his  daily  out-door  labour  as  to  the  country  , p]U(j0Wed  with  great  perseverance,  aud,  moreover, 
gentleman  among  protected  by  Madame  Dubarry,  Bacliclier  obtained 

rS  dittle  « | from  Ihe  king  au  annual  subvention,  and  also  tin,  sum 
loves  poor  Robin  Redbreast  for  covering  with  leaves  of  60,000  francs  for  the  purchase  of  models,  which 
the  Babes  iu  the  Wood  ! i were  to  serve  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  lie 

We  recommend  this  book  to  parents  who  desire  set  himself  to  work,  and,  assisted  by  Ins  friends 
their  children  to  love  the  birds  and  flowers-  and  I jjoucficr)  Natoire,  Chardin,  Vicu,  Restout,  Greuze, 
wish  every  mother  would  follow  Airs.  Fairfield’s  . &(j  he  formetl  an  admirable  collection  of  subjects, 
example,  andj-d  1 which,  having  been  reproduced  by  engraving,  .till 

serve  for  the  children  who  frequent  the  classes  ot 
the  school.  Fetes  and  concerts  were  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  establishment,  lotteries  were  organized 
in  order  to  increase  its  resources,  aud  Bachaumont, 
in  his  journal  ("  Memoires  Secrets,”  1780),  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  first  distribution  of  prizes 
made  to  the  pupils  of  Bachelier : — 

“ For  the  purpose  of  exciting  emulation  a distri- 
bution of  sixty-six  prizes  took  place  on  the  28th  of 
last  month  (December,  1767),  in  one  of  the  large 
rooms  in  tlie  Tuileries,  and  the  ceremony  was 
attended  with  every  possible  pomp.  The  six  bodies 
of  tradesmen,  all  the  distinguished  amateurs,  and  a 
number  of  illustrious  personages,  were  invited  to 
atteud.  M.  Bachelier  opened  the  business  of  the 


and  pleasure  in  the  varied  beauties  of  Nature,  that 
may  everywhere  be  found. 


Daddy  D acre’s  School.  By  Airs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

Published  by  G.  Routledge  & Co.,  London. 
This  is  a volume  for  the  young,  but  not  for  the 
very  young.  The  school  is  that  in  which  Nature 
is  the  first  teacher  ; Daddy  Dncre  is  but  her  usher. 
Our  readers  will  not  expect  us  to  say  more  of  this 
volume  than  that  it  is  nicely  printed,  neatly  bound, 
and  that  the  price  is  but  a shilling. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  literature  for  tlie 
- ' 1 alue  from  Art, — not  Art  of 


spirit  that.  this  thirst  for  the  ridiculous  engenders  ; an^inferioiy  character,  hut  of 

until  at  last  the  power  of  appreciating  wlmt  is  excel-  I extending .and  confirming  Lessoxs  edeutatrf 
lent  or  beautiful  is  blunted,  if  not  wholly  lost."  improve  the  heart  and  mind.  A.  M.  n. 

The  illustrations  are  in  John  Gilbert’s  usual  style 
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* We  are  indebted  to  Ihe  Journal  ties  Debats  for  this  in- 
teresting episode  of  the  Fine- Art  history  of  France. 
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meeting  by  a very  appropriate  address  to  the  pupils 
present,  in  number  about  1500.  He  impressed  on 
their  minds  the  obligation  they  were  under  to  their 
master,  and  to  the  enlightened  magistrate  (DcSartine, 
Lieutenant  of  Police),  under  whose  direction  they 
received  lessons  so  useful  and  so  well  calculated  to 
develop  whatever  talents  they  might  possess.  The 
ceremony  was  followed  by  those  loud  acclamations, 
and  those  marks  of  feeling  from  the  children,  which 
were  the  real  expression  of  their  hearts.” 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  these  distribu- 
tions took  place  every  year  at  Christmas  eve  in  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  palace,  and  as  a contemporaneous 
author  (“  Description  de  Paris,’’  par  Martinet  and 
Porcelin,  1781)  observes,  the  assemblage  of  1500 
children,  surrounded  by  their  parents  and  a multi- 
tude of  persons  of  all  ranks,  was  a spectacle  calculated 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  every  sensible  man. 

The  buildings  in  the  Rue  St.  Andre-des-Arts 
soon  became  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  crowd 
of  pupils  who  came  to  attend  the  drawing  lessons, 
and  Bachelier  profited  by  the  removal  of  the  School 
of  Surgery  to  the  new  buildings  constructed  on  the 
site  of  the  old  College  de  Bourgogne,  to  remove  his 
school  into  the  old  dissecting  amphitheatre,  which 
was  built  in  1694  by  the  master  surgeons,  by  the 
side  of  the  Church  of  St.  Como  their  patron.  The 
opening  of  the  new  school  took  place  with  great 
ceremony  on  the  1st  of  May,  1776. 

This  building,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
school  for  drawing,  was  ornamented  by  a cupola 
covered  with  slate,  and  terminated  in  a kind  of 
belvedere  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown  and  the 
-fleur-de-lis  in  gilt.  In  the  present  day  all  this  has 
been  replaced  by  a rotunda  in  zinc.  The  principal 
entrance,  which  has  been  preserved,  was  decorated 
in  the  Ionic  order,  and  ornamented  with  a marble 
slab  with  the  following  two  lines  from  Santeul : — 

“Ad  ccedes  hominutn  prisca  .amphitheatra  patebant, 

Ut  discant  longum  vivere  nostra  patent." 

This  Latin  inscription,  which  was  well  suited  to 
the  former  destination  of  the  building,  has  been 
replaced  by  the  two  following  lines  explaining  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  now  devoted : — 

“ Erudiare  alia  pictor  scultorve  palaestra  ; 

Haec  soli  pateant  amphitheatra  fabro.” 

This  distich  may  be  still  seen  over  the  entrance  to 
the  school,  in  the  court,  ornamented  with  the  names 
of  Lucca  della  Robbia,  B.  Cellini,  Bernard  Palissy, 
Leonard  Limousin,  Percier,  &c. 

The  interior  of  the  building  also  underwent  very 
material  changes  ; benches  and  desks  replaced  the 
dissecting  tables,  and  to  do  honour  to  the  protector 
of  the  school,  it  was  divided  into  different  compart- 
ments, or  votes,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Voie 
Royale,  Voie  de  la  Vrilliere,  Voie  de  Sartine,  de 
Turgot,  &c.  A plan  showing  these  different  divisions 
still  exists  in  the  archives  of  the  school. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  internal 
organization  of  the  school;  there  was  a regulation 
for  everything.  The  entrance  and  the  departure  of 
the  pupils,  which  was  proved  by  tickets  ; the  distri- 
bution of  models  according  to  the  degree  of  advance- 
ment of  each  ; the  division  of  the  classes  according 
to  the  different  trades  for  which  the  apprentices 
were  destined  ; the  nomination  of  the  professors  or 
officers,  which  could  only  be  chosen  from  among  the  ! 
pupils  who  had  obtained  prizes  at  the  academy  of  i 
painting,  &c.  During  the  Revolution,  the  lessons  of 
the  professors  were  frequently  disturbed  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  Club  des  Cordeliers,  that  held  its 
sittings  in  the  buildings  of  the  old  convent  which 
were  adjoining  to  the  school ; the  cannon  of  the  sec- 
tion were  placed  in  one  of  the  inner  courts;  and  it 
was  into  that  very  court  that  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1793,  the  blood-stained  body  of  Marat  was  conveyed. 
The  pupils  were  present  at  the  curious  funeral  of  the 
editor  of  the  Ami  dn  Peuple,  and  deposited  flowers 
and  chaplets  on  bis  body. 

TheNatioual  Assembly,  in  suppressing  the  different 
trade  corporations,  deprived  the  school  of  its  princi- 
pal source  of  revenue.  The  ruin  of  the  undertaking 
of  Bachelier  appeared  imminent,  and,  in  order  to 
save  it,  the  courageous  director  addressed  a petition 
to  the  representatives,  pointing  out  to  them  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  an  establishment  “so  useful  to  the 
country  and  to  the  working-classes.”  A provisional 
subvention  of  15,600  francs  was  granted  to  him,  and, 
thanks  to  this  feeble  assistance,  Bachelier  again  went 
bravely  to  work,  and  waited  for  better  days. 


Under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  the  school 
remained  stationary,  and  the  painter,  Perrin,  who 
succeeded  Bachelier  in  1806,  did  not  introduce  any 
reform  worthy  of  mention.  It  was  to  M.  Belloc, 
the  present  director,  that  is  due  the  revival  of  this 
establishment.,  to  which,  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  he  has  devoted  his  most  assiduous  attention. 

In  addition  to  drawing,  the  composition  of  orna- 
ments and  mathematics,  architecture,  and  sculpture, 
are  now  taught : animals,  natural  flowers,  plants, 
and  naked  figures  are  copied  by  the  pupils,  and  wood 
engraving  is  to  be  taught  next  year.  Children 
attend  the  classes  in  the  morning,  and  they  are 
replaced  by  adults  in  the  evening.  The  lessons  take 
place  every  day  in  the  week,  and  every  year  more 
than  one  thousand  pupils  inscribe  their  names  to  be 
present  at  them. 

It  is  this  nursery  for  artists  that  has  turned  out 
the  artistical  workmen,  engravers,  pattern  drawers 
for  printers,  ornament  makers,  sculptors,  painters 
of  the  attributes  of  different  trades,  & c.,  whose 
numerous  works,  stamped  with  that  seal  of  elegance 
and  good  taste,  so  well  maintained  the  honour  of 
Parisian  industry  at  the  Universal  Exhibition,  and 
most  of  which  are  due  to  the  lessons  received  on  the 
benches  of  the  old  amphitheatre  of  Saint  Como. 


THE  VICTORIA  BRIDGE, 

AT  MONTREAL. 

We  regard  as  gigantic  the  efforts  of  our  time  in  the 
cause  of  social  progress;  and  with  reason,  for  at  no 
period  of  the  world’s  history  have  there  been  such 
immense  successes  and  stupendous  failures.  But,  as 
we  outdo  all  who  have  gone  before  us,  so  must  we 
be  surpassed  in  enterprise  by  those  who  succeed  us. 
Among  those  things  formerly  regarded  as  chimerical, 
but  which  are  now  substautivc  realities,  is  the  Vic- 
toria Bridge,  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal, 
in  Canada.  This  bridge,  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  longest  in  the  world,  was  necessary  in 
order  to  render  the  Canadian  railways  fully  available. 
In  the  report,  addressed  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
to  the  directors  in  May,  1854,  he  said,  “ If  the  line 
of  railway  communication  be  permitted  to  remain 
severed  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
benefits  which  the  system  is  calculated  to  confer 
upon  Canada  must  remain  to  a great  extent  nugatory, 
and  of  a local  character.” 

This  structure  is  on  the  tubular  principle,  like  that 
of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Menai 
Strait,  but  the  proportions  of  the  two  works  are 
somewhat  according  to  the  proverbial  disparity  be- 
tween the  physical  features  of  the  new  and  old 
worlds.  The  length  of  the  Menai  Bridge  is  1880 
feet — that  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  will  be  two  miles 
less  176  feet, — a length  whereby  it  claims  to  be 
perhaps  the  longest  bridge  in  the  world.  The  point 
at  which  it  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  is  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  Montreal,  a short  distance 
below  the  “Lachine”  Rapids,  and  about  nine  miles 
from  St.  Anne’s,  the  place  celebrated  in  Moore’s 
Canadian  Boat  Song.  The  engineers  are  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross,  and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Peto,  Brassey,  and  Betts,  and  the  cost 
of  the  work  will  be  £1,250,000.  We  have  before 
us  a perspective  view  of  the  bridge  as  it  will  be  when 
completed ; but  such  a composition  scarcely  conveys 
an  impression  of  the  real  distance.  The  tubes  will 
be  supported  by  twenty-four  piers,  which,  with  the 
abutmeuts,  will  leave  twenty-five  spans  for  the  tubes, 
of  which  the  centre  one  will  be  330  feet  wide,  and 
each  of  the  others  242  feet,  and  the  piers  are  each 
15  feet  in  width,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
centre  ones,  which  will  be  18  feet.  The  river  St. 
Lawrence,  for  a distance  of  360  miles,  is  solidly  frozen 
in  winter,  and  the  whole  of  the  ice  must  pass  beneath 
the  bridge;  and  even  much  more  than  this,  for 
there  are  yet  beyond  Kingston  2000  miles  of  lake 
and  upper  river,  from  the  whole  of  which  water 
surface  ice  passes  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Hence 
will  be  understood  the  necessity  for  extraordinary 
strength  in  the  construction  of  the  piers — for  any- 
thing short  of  the  solidity  of  rock  would  be  swept 
away  by  the  avalanches  of  ice  that  come  down  the 
river,  ou  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  at  the  rate  of 
from  seven  to  ten  miles  an  hour. 


GEORGE  STEPHENSOH. 

FROM  THE  STATUE  BY  E.  H.  BAILY,  U.A. 

As  there  are  streams  which  pursue  their  onward 
course  silently,  and  unnoticed,  save  by  the  fructi- 
fying influences  on  the  meadows  through  which  they 
run,  so  are  there  meu  of  genius  who  may  be  said  to 
have  passed  their  days  almost  unregarded  by  their 
fellows,  certainly  very  often  without  receiving  the 
honour  due  to  them — who  are 

“ Nameless  till  they  die, 

And  leaving  no  memorial  but  a world 
Made  better  by  their  lives.” 

Such  a man,  during  a period  of  many  years,  was 
George  Stephenson,  who,  by  his  talents,  his  un- 
daunted perseverance  and  energy,  his  uncompro- 
mising probity,  and  generous  enthusiasm,  forced  his 
way  upwards  from  the  position  of  the  lowest  circum- 
stances to  a place  among  the  most  eminent  of 
England’s  worthies.  What  a history  of  toil  and 
struggle,  of  disappointed  hope,  of  baffled  expecta- 
tions, of  contention  with  ignorance,  prejudice,  in- 
credulity, and  official  arrogance,  is  presented  in  the 
records  of  his  life — obstacles  to  be  overcome  only  by 
a sincere  conviction  that  the  end  is  to  be,  and  must 
be,  accomplished,  because  it  is  founded  on  truth  and 
justice : and  the  end  was  victory,  and  his  reward, 
not  the  coronet  and  ermine  of  nobility,  not  even  the 
red  riband  of  the  Bath — uo  regal  sword  was  ever 
laid  on  the  shoulder  of  that  sinewy  arm,  which  j 
in  youth  had  done  duty  at  the  colliery  furnace — but 
instead  of  these  honours,  often  bestowed  where  they 
have  not  been  deserved,  Stephenson  lived  to  gain  the 
applause,  the  respect,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world,  its  thanks,  and  its  benedictions. 

The  history  of  such  men,  or  rather  their  deeds, 
are  epochs  in  the  annals  of  nations ; or  as  Longfellow 
beautifully  expresses  it,  they  are 

“ Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time 
for  the  benefits  conferred  are  not  limited  to  country  : 
or  people,  they  become  universal,  though  the  honour 
of  giving  birth  to  a great  mind  rests  on  the  land 
from  which  it  springs.  And  England  glories  in 
those  who,  like  Stephenson,  work  out  an  eternal 
fame  by  their  own  indomitable  courage  and  genius ; 
unhappily,  she  has  too  frequently  neglected  to  pay 
them  her  homage  till  the  grave  has  closed  over 
their  labours— till  the  stout  heart  has  ceased  to  I 

throb,  and  the  fire  of  genius  has  gone  down  for  ! 

ever ; then  she  has  raised  statues,  and  builded  monu- 
ments, and  offered  ovations  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  Better  these  honours  should  be  then  paid 
than  not  at  all;  but  better  still  that  exalted  worth, 
and  high  intellect,  and  great  deeds,  should  not  be 
left  unacknowledged,  unrewarded  by  a nation’s  gra- 
titude, till  the  ear  of  the  hero  is  unable  to  catch  the 
song  ot  triumph : within  the  last  few  years  our 
countrymen  have  shown  that  they  are  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  are  beginning  to  honour  the  living  as 
well  as  the  dead.  “We  have  outlived  the  age,” 
says  a writer  in  one  of  the  daily  journals,  in  alluding 
to  a statue  of  Stephenson  that  it  is  proposed  to  j ! 
erect  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  “in  which  only  states-  l 
men  and  heroes” — we  call  the  engineer  of  Stockport  ! 
and  Darlington  a hero — “ were  publicly  honoured,  ! J 
in  which  poets  were  thrust  into  the  darkest  corner  j 
of  a cathedral,  and  the  professors  of  science  ve-  1 1 
Derated  only  by  pedants  and  scholars.” 

When  we  know  what  the  locomotive  accomplishes  | 
in  the  present  day — that  a speed  of  forty,  and  even  j 
fifty,  miles  in  the  hour  is  a feat  of  daily  occurrence, 
one  is  ready  to  smile  at  the  incredulity  of  men  who 
met  Stephenson’s  statement  with  sneers,  when  he  told 
them  hewould  undertake  to  construct  an  enginewhich 
would  draw  a heavy  load  ten  miles  within  the  hour. 

He  did  this,  however,  and  much  more,  and  we  of 
this  generation  are  the  inheritors  of  the  rich  legacy 
his  genius  bequeathed  to  us,  and  of  which  "the  j 
inhabitants  of  other  and  far  distant  lands  are,  indi- 
rectly, the  partakers. 

George  Stephenson  was  born  at  the  little  village 
of  Wylarn,  near  Newcastle,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1781 ; 
he  died  at  his  residence,  Tapton,  May  12th,  1848. 

The  statue  from  which  our  engraving  is  taken  stands 
in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  railway  station  in  Euston 
Square ; it  was  erected  by  the  friends  of  the  great 
engineer,  and  is  a well-merited  tribute  on  their  j 
part  to  the  nzan  whom  kings  “might  delight  to 
honour.” 
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MINOR  TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

The  National  Gallery . — An  alteration  has 
been  recently  made  in  the  days  when  the  public  are  j 
admitted  to  this  institution.  Thursdays  aud  Fridays 
arc  now  reserved  for  students  only,  on  all  other  days  ! 
of  the  week  the  gallery  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  Frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  j 
— Another  pauel  has  been  filled  in  the  corridor  of 
the  Commons’  lobby,  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  picture  ; 
being  his  “ Sleep  of  Argyle.”  It  was  like  the  others, 
we  believe,  painted  on  a plate  of  slate,  in  a room  in  j 
the  clock  tower,  backed  by  frame-work,  and  so  fixed 
in  its  place.  The  picture  is  so  well  known  that  it  j 
need  not  be  described  here.  We  must,  however, 
observe  that  the  picture,  as  a fresco  in  this  corridor, 

| is  not  seen  as  it  was  in  the  Royal  Academy,  as  an 
oil  painting.  If  the  stained  glass  were  removed 
from  the  windows  above,  it  would  be  but  an  act  of 
| simple  justice  to  these  works.  But  we  look  now  on 
the  progress  of  fresco  decoration  in  the  houses  of 
Parliament  as  a magnanimous  sacrifice  on  the  part 
| of  the  nation  in  the  cause  of  Art.  The  experiments 

| in  the  Poets’  Hall  are  now  attacked  by  dump,  and 

will  shortly  drop  from  the  walls.  Watts’  “ Red 
Cross  Knight”  is  much  damaged,  as  is  also  Horsley’s 
“ Satan  at  the  Bar  of  Eve,”  and  Herbert’s  “ Disin- 
heritance of  Cordelia;”  all  are  suffering  more  or 
less.  Tenniel’s  “ St.  Cecilia”  remains  in  good  con- 
dition ; but  some  of  the  works  will  soon  he  effaced. 
The  Kensington  Museum. — Mr.  Sheepshanks 
j has  presented  to  this  institution  a valuable  collection 
j of  prints  in  aid  of  the  formation  of  a gallery  of  the 
works  of  British  engravers.  The  presentation  con- 
sists of  many  hundreds  of  impressions,  among 
which  there  are  series  showing  the  progress  of  plates 
I from  the  etching  to  the  finish.  These,  of  course, 
contain  prints  of  all  the  works  of  the  Sheepshanks 
| gallery  that  have  been  engraved,  together  with  valu- 
' able  etchings  by  Landseer  and  others.  Space  is 
j being  prepared  lor  the  collection,  which  Mr.  Smith 
j is  engaged  in  arranging.  Besides  these,  there  are 
i presentations  from  other  sources — as  many  beau- 
I tiful  proofs  by  Doo;  Mrs.  Barrow,  after  Wyatt; 

] Lady  Georgiana  Murray,  after  Lawrence  ; Countess 
I Clam-Martinics,  after  the  same;  Figures  from  the 
Elgin  Marbles ; Infant  Saviour  with  the  Cross,  after 
! Raffaelle:  these  are  all  by  Doo.  Then  there  are 
i Guido’s  Cupid,  by  Strange  ; the  Cartoon  of  Pisa,  by 
I Schiavonetti;  Titian’s  Venus,  Strange;  engravings 
j after  Claude  by  Vivares  audWoollett;  West’s  La 
Hogue,  by  Woollett;  Reynolds’  Mrs.  Siddons,  by 
Haywood;  Lawrence’s  Princess  Charlotte,  by  Gol- 
j ding;  prints  by  Bartolloz/.i,  after  Carracci  and 
others  ; all  in  the  finest  condition. 

Amongst  objects  of  Art  recently  lent  to  this 
museum  is  a beautiful  series  of  crystal  vases,  cups, 
and  spoons,  &c.,  mounted  in  enamelled  gold  and 
jewels,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  aud 
by  him  deposited  there.  They  were  contained  in  a 
silver -mounted  case,  which  was  found  at  Hatfield 
some  years  ago,  in  a chest  under  a bed.  Judging 
from  the  case,  which  is,  however,  of  later  workman- 
ship, they  appear  to  have  come  from  Spain ; not 
improbably  a trophy  of  war  iu  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  Together  with  these  is  a pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings, the  first  made  in  England,  and  presented  to 
Queen  Elizabeth:  these  also  came  from  Hatfield. 
Dr.  Bishop  has  also  lent  for  exhibition  a very  beau- 
tiful bas-relief  of  Italian  art  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, a Virgin  and  Child,  slightly  coloured  and  gilt, 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Giotto.  Both  have  been 
placed  in  the  division  of  ornamental  Art. 
r The  National  Ruins. — A variety  of  corre- 

spondents in  the  Times  have  been  giving  fresh  airing 
to  a subject  which  is  every  now  and  then  taken  out 
from  the  limbo  of  projects  postponed,  to  be  dusted 
and  ventilated, — and  then  laid  quietly  to  sleep  again 
with  the  antiquities  to  which  it  refers.  The  neglect 
of  our  national  ruins,  full  of  moral  and  historic 
lessons  as  they  arc,  has  beeu  the  theme  of  frequent 
argument  both  in  press  and  parliament ; and  a letter- 
writer,  who  calls  attention  to  a chapter  of  the  sub- 
ject now  is  offering  good  service  in  doing  so,  though 
he  presents  the  matter  as  if  it  were  new  iu  itself, 
and  in  some  sense  a discovery  of  his  own.  During 
a recent  ramble  through  Yorkshire,  he  describes 
himself  as  haviug  been  struck — just  as  if  it  had 
never  struck  anybody  before,  and  been  made  the 
subject  of  comment  again  aud  again — by  the  great 
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difference  in  the  condition  of  onr  ancient  ruined 
edifices  and  in  the  similar  edifices  scattered  through-  ! 
out  France.  The  fact  is  very  notorious ; and  the  ope-  j 
rations  of  the  Commission  of  Monumens  Kistoriques  , 
have  beeu  again  aud  again  suggested  as  examples 
amongst  ourselves.  For,  the  home-grievance  is  one 
well  worth  urging, — and  far  too  conspicuous  to  have 
beeu  left  as  a fact  for  disinterment  by  a wandering 
archeologist  in  the  year  of  the  comet.  The  writer  j 
in  question  observes,  that,  happily,  some  of  the 
grandest  relics  in  England,  of  the  monastic  and  I 
feudal  ages,  are  the  property  of  men  whose  large 
fortunes  enable  them  to  gratify  their  natural  desire  j 
to  preserve  the  ruins  which  they  have  inherited 
With  their  lands : — aud  he  instances  Fountains  Abbey,  j 
preserved  as  an  historic  monument  by  Earl  dc  Grey.  I 
But  there  are  other  ruins  in  abundance,  he  says  | 
truly,  which,  for  waut  of  such  a patron  combining 
taste  and  incans,  are  left  to  perish  prematurely,  and  j 
are  fast  falling  to  decay. — Now,  if  we  did  not  live 
in  a land  which  is  so  rich  in  arch  Ecological  societies,  , 
it  is  probable  that  our  arelucology  might  be  better 
taken  care  of.  Having,  in  London,  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  richly  endowed  to  look  after  our  anti- 
quities, but  old,  itself,  and  very  sleepy,— and  two  1 
archteological  societies,  severally  endowed  to  do 
what  the  Antiquaries  neglect  to  do,  and  not  doing 
it, — and  iu  the  country  archteological  associations  | 
without  end,  to  assist  the  metropolitan  associations 
by  doing  the  district  neglect, — Parliament,  in  all 
probability,  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  pay  much  atten-  , 
tion  to  the  subject  when  it  is  brought  before  it,  aud 
Government  may  reasonably  suppose  that  there  is 
no  room  for  its  action.  That  shows,  that  neither 
the  ouc  nor  the  other  understands  the  action  of  , 
richly-endowed  societies  in  England.  We  join  with  j 
the  writers  in  the  Times  who  would  willingly  see  a 
small  annual  grant  devoted  to  the  preservation  or  j 
restoration  of  our  antiquities; — but,  on  the  absolute 
condition,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  such 
grant  shall  not  be  handed  over  to  the  administration 
of  our  Societies  of  Antiquai  ies. 

The  Copies  at  the  British  Institution. — 
The  pictures  that  have  been  left  this  year  for  copy- 
ing arc  more  likely  to  assist  the  students  than  any 
selection  we  have  recently  seen  here  ; as  among  them 
there  were  two  Murillos’ the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  two  pictorial  portraits  by  Reynolds, 
others  by  Guido,  Carracci,  &c.  Of  Nelly  O Brieu, 
one  of  those  alluded  to  as  by  Reynolds,  there  were 
seventeen  copies ; and  of  “ Lady  Beaumont,”  the 
other  by  Reynolds,  there  were  eleven  copies,  but  not 
any  of  these  essays  show  an  understanding  of  Rey- 
nolds’ glazes.  Of  the  Murillo— St.  Rufina,  one  of 
those  simple  impersonations  that  Murillo  was  accus- 
tomed to  transform  into  saints  and  Madonnas — there 
were  twenty  copies  ; and  of  St.  Justa,also  by  Murillo, 
there  were  twenty-two  copies.  The  other  works 
were  Mr.Perkins’smagnilicentBoth;  Murillo’s  Iufaut 
Saviour,  the  property  of  Lord  Howe  ; Lc  Raboteur, 
by  Carracci ; a large  picture  by  Snyders,  Fruit  and 
Dead  Game ; two  portraits  by  De  Vos ; another  by 
Tintoretto  ; a head  of  the  Saviour,  Guido ; St.  Mark’s 
Square,  Venice,  Canalletti; — of  all  which  there  were 
copies  ; a few  of  them  were  moderately  good. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Stockholm  have 
elected  as  honorary  members  of  their  body  the  fol- 
lowing artists  aud  architects  : — Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  j 
Sir  E.  Landseer,  Sir  C.  Barry,  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell, 
and  Professor  Donaldson. 

The  Art-Manufacture  Association  of  Edin- 
burgh.— This  society  has  shut  up  its  books,  and 
closed  its  transactions,  under  circumstances  which 
cannot  but  subject  its  directors  to  very  severe 
animadversion.  They  are  bankrupts,  and  if  ex- 
amined in  any  judicial  court  would  probably  be  re- 
fused a third-class  certificate  ; that  is  to  say,  if  they 
suffer  affairs  to  remain  as  they  now  are.  W e trust, 
however,  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind ; that 
they  have  held,  or  are  about  to  hold,  a meeting,  the 
result  of  which  is  not  only  to  pay  their  debts, 
honourably  contracted,  but  to  return  to  subscribers 
every  guinea  for  which  no  value  has  beeu  given. 
We  pass  for  the  present  the  dismal  stale  of  their 
accounts : the  startling  and  somewhat  appalling 
fact  that  they  paid  for  show-cases  upwards  of  £900, 
and  sold  them  for  £150;  that  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising, lithography,  and  printing  exceeded  £1000 ; 
while  the  “ miscellaneous  expenses,  including  petty 
disbursements”  very  nearly  reached  £800.  The 
“ expenditure  ” seems  to  have  been  extremely  reek- 
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less ; while  we  cannot  believe  that  exertions  were 
made  commensurate  with  them.  With  a large  and 
influential  committee,  hon.  secs.,  and  provincial 
hon.  secs,  (all  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  paid, 
while  they  enjoyed  the  title  “honorary”),  there 
ought  to  have  been  a very  different  result ; and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  public  that  there 
has  not  been  gross  mismanagement  somewhere. 

The  main  evil  is  this : the  failure  will  materially  lessen 
public  confidence,  and  seriously  injure  any  other 
society  that  may  strive  to  do  what  this  Edinburgh 
Society  sought  to  do,  might  have  done,  and  ought  to 
have  done ; aud  certainly  did  do  to  some  extent.  At 
all  events,  one  thing  is  clear : the  committee  must 
give  back  the  sums  they  have  received,  for  which  those 
who  paid  them  have  received  no  value.  There  was 
an  express  stipulation  that  must  be  honourably 
kept : the  “ committee  ” contains  the  names  of 
many  gentlemen  who  would  no  more  do  a dishonest 
act  as  individuals  than  they  would  eat  fire ; in  their 
corporate  capacity  they  must  act  worthily  ; they 
cannot  look  society  iu  the  face  until  every  fair 
and  right  claim  upon  them  has  been  acknowledged 
and  discharged.  For  the  present  we  content  our- 
selves with  these  remarks,  and  do  not  print  the 
long  list  of  the  “ committee  of  management,”  both 
in  Edinburgh  and  in  Glasgow ; neither  is  it  as  yet 
expedient  to  publish  the  names  of  the  most  noble 
president  and  the  distinguished  vice-presidents  who 
made  themselves — and  are— responsible. 

Mr.  Elliott,  photographer,  has  submitted  to  U3 
a series  of  very  interesting  stereoscopic  pictures — 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  sacking  of  a Jew’s  house  ; 
the  grouping  must  have  presented  many  difficulties, 
for  there  is  a considerable  amount  cf  reality  in  all 
the  compositions;  and  the  several  objects,  which 
are  in  admirable  keeping,  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained and  placed  together  without  much  trouble 
and  care.  The  result  is  highly  satisfactory  : they 
are  truly  pictures,  and  have  all  the  value  and  interest 
of  pictures  on  which  the  mind  has  been  engaged. 

These  works  are  thus  a novelty  to  the  art,  as  a con- 
secutive series  which  “tell  a story  the  plan  may 
he  followed  up  with  great  advantage,  so  as  to  detail 
a history  of  higher  aud  more  universal  interest : for  ; 
example — the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  We  hope  Mr. 
Elliott  will  consider  this  meritorious  issue  as  only 
the  beginning  of  an  important  work. 

The  Lions  for  tiie  Nelson  Column. — With 
reference  to  these  objects  the  liu'ldintj  News  says, 
that,  “ in  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  not  being  able  to  carve  in  stone, 
it  has  been  proposed,  after  the  models  are  made,  to 
cast  them  in  bronze,  in  which  case  they  would  bear 
all  the  expressive  and  final  touches  from  the  baud 
of  the  original  designer.  Other  advantages  would 
be  thus  gained,  for  the  colour  of  the  metal  would  i 
harmonise  with  the  bassi-rclicvi  already  there,  be 
warmer  in  tone  than  stone,  besides  being  enabled  to 
resist  the  damaging  effects  of  our  Loudon  atmo- 
sphere. This  proposal  will  be  no  small  relief  to 
Sir  Edwin.” 

The  New  York  Crystal  Palace. — The  de- 
struction of  this  edifice,  intelligence  of  which  reached 
us  after  the  sheets  of  our  last  number  were  in  the 
press,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  especially  as  it  is 
feared  the  exhibitors  will  be  great  losers  : the  matter 
j seems  at  present  involved  in  considerable  mystery. 

; The  New  York  Times  says:— “The  calamity  has 
j struck  everyone  aghast,  for  the  possibility  of  such 
j au  event  had  never  been  calculated  upon.  The 
| peculiar  character  of  the  building,  constructed  as  it 
was  almost  entirely  of  iron  and  glass,  appeared  to 
I bid  defiance  to  the  flames ; yet  its  destruction  was 
I more  rapid  than  any  building  of  wood  could  possibly 
| have  been.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
I time  the  fire  was  discovered  the  flames  spread  with 
; such  fearful  rapidity  that  the  immense  dome,  which 
j has  so  long  been  an  object  of  beauty  towering  over 
the  city,  and  a landmark  from  every  approach,  fell, 
aud  the  work  of  destruction  was  complete.  It  was 
like  a flash.  The  great  fabric  of  glass  and  iron, 
and  its  priceless  treasures  of  Art,  were  suddenly 
i wiped  out  of  existence  as  though  they  had  been 
mere  unsubstantial  vapour.”  Among  the  works  of 
Art  destroyed  are,  it  is  said,  Kiss’s  equestrian  statue 
of  “ The  Amazon,”  aud  Marochetti’s  colossal  statue 
of  “ Washington.” 

A Portrait  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S., 
whose  contributions  to  our  pages  have  so  long 
formed  prominent  and  valuable  features  in  this 
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Journal,  has  recently  been  hung  in  the  hall  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  at  Falmouth,  of  which  town 
Mr.  Hunt  is,  we  believe,  a native.  The  picture  is 
the  result  of  a public  subscription  by  the  Cornish- 
mcu  desirous  of  paying  a well-merited  compliment 
to  him  whose  scientific  labours  have  tended  so  much 
to  spread  a knowledge  of  English,  and,  especially 
of  Cornish,  mineralogy  throughout  the  country. 

Tiie  British  Museum. — One  of  those  measures 
which,  while  they  are  “ steps  in  the  right  direction,” 
indicate  how  long  and  far  we  have  been  walking 
wrong,— which  testify  to  the  large  debt  due  to 
common  sense,  in  the  very  act  which  offers  a small 
instalment — has  just  been  carried  into  efFect  in  one 
of  the  departments  of  this  Institution.  Whether 
it  is,  that  the  restoration  to  light  of  treasures  so 
long  shut  away  in  sealed  cities,  like  Pompeii,  is 
acting  suggestively  on  the  sleepy  guardians  of  our 
natural  riches,  certain  it  is,  that’  there  is  here  and 
there  an  occasional  sign  of  a wish  to  take  out  of 
drawers  and  cellars  the  objects  of  Science  and  Art 
which  the  nation  has  paid  so  much  for  her  officers 
to  hide  away.  Thus,  a select  number  of  specimens 
of  the  buried  treasures  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
British  Museum  have  recently  been  arranged  on 
screens  in  the  centre  of  the  King’s  Library,— and 
will  probably  suggest  to  the  public  that  the  re- 
mainder would  better  justify  their  outlay  if  they 
could  be  seen  too.  They  who  know  Mr.  Carpenter, 
the  present  Keeper  of  the  Prints  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  efforts  he  has  made  to  bring 
his  collection  to  light,  know  well  that  the  fault 
of  their  seclusion  is  not  with  him.  What  he 
has  now  done,  may  help  on  the  good  cause;  and  by 
and  by,  in  the  progress  of  logical  thought  among 
public  men,  the  process  of  thinning  an  over-crowded 
institution,  by  way  of  making  room  for  a knowledge 
of  what  remains,  may  grow  into  an  accepted  method. 
Just  now,  its  reasonableness  is  the  principal  objec- 
tion against  it.  His  present  limited  selection  of 
subjects,  Mr.  Carpenter  has  arranged  on  the  principle 
of  a double  series,  illustrating,  severally,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Italian  and  the  German  schools,  from 
the  dawn  of  the  Art  to  the  IGth  century,— and 
as  far  as  possible  making  the  chapters  in  the  two 
several  histories  coincide.  The  upper  row  on  the 
screens  is  Italian,  and  the  lower  German. 

The  Exhibition  at  Toronto  furnished  no 
materials  for  an  article  in  our  columns;  its  pro- 
moters, therefore,  have  taken  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and  given  us  credit  for  our  wish' to  serve  them. 
They  believe  that  on  some  future  occasion  “ the 
colony  may  appear  with  credit  ” in  our  pages,  for 
which  they  express  an  earnest  desire. 

The  Tabernacle  op  Israel. — There  is  to  be 
seen,  at  29,  Red  Lion  Square,  a model  of  the  Taber- 
nacle of  Israel,  constructed  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Hartshorn,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. In  the  history  of  the  Tabernacle  there  are 
certain  facts  which  communicate  to  it  a solemn  and 
sacred  interest.  It  was  the  first  sanctuary  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God  ; the  manner  of  its  service 
was  communicated  to  Moses  by  God  himself;  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  formed  were  the  free  gifts 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  consecrated  by  the  presence 
of  Jehovah.  “There  I will  meet  with  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  the  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by 
my  glory.”  The  scale  of  the  model  is  one  inch  to 
the  cubic  of  eighteen  inches,  and  according  to  this 
proportion  is  also  the  dimension  of  the  court, 
which  was  an  enclosure  of  one  hundred  cubits  long 
aud  fifty  cubits  wide.  The  tabernacle  itself  is  a 
covered  tent,  having  on  three  sides  represented  the 
materials  of  which  the  original  was  constructed — 
boards  covered  with  gold,  rising  from  sockets  of 
silver.  Its  divisions  are  the  Holy  Place  and  the 
Most  Holy,  which  are  separated  by  the  Veil  of  the 
Testimony,  hung  on  four  wooden  pillars,  the  cover- 
ings representing  the  original  embroidered  linen, 
cloth  of  goats’  hair,  rams’  skin  dyed  red,  and  badgers’ 
skins,  and  all  the  other  details.  The  vessels,  uten- 
sils, &c.,  are  strictly  according  to  the  descriptions 
in  the  Bible. 

The  New  Steam  Yacht,  “ Said,”  built  at  Liver- 
pool, for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  decorated  and 
fitted  internally  with  papier-mache',  from  the  works  | 
of  Messrs.  Jennens  and  Betlridge,  of  Birmingham.  , 
The  principal  saloon  is  forty  feet  long  by  twenty-  I 
five  wide,  and  no  expense  seems  to  have  been  spared  I 
in  its  furniture  and  decorations.  The  couches  are  I 
covered  with  figured  silk  damask,  of  a delicate  blue,  I 


and  arc  separated  by  arms  of  silver.  The  sides  of 
the  saloon  are  lined  almost  throughout  with  mirrors. 
In  the  centre  is  an  elegant  fountain,  of  papier- 
mache  and  glass,  decorated  to  correspond  with  the 
floor,  which  is  also  of  papier-mache  ; and  on  each 
side  are  fixed  small  oval-shaped  tables,  of  silver. 
The  ceiling  is  enamelled  white,  with  gilt  cornice  and 
mouldings.  The  skylight  is  of  stained  glass.  The 
tout  ensemble  is  rich,  but  chaste:  another  Cleopatra 
might  entertain  another  Antony  in  such  a saloon  as 
that  of  the  Said. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Maguire  is,  we  hear,  engaged  upon 
a picture — a commission  from  Messrs^  Shaw  and 
Sous,  publishers,  Nottingham — of  “ Cromwell  re- 
fusing the  Crown  of  England,”  for  the  purpose  of 
engraving.  Mr.  Maguire  has  already  painted,  for 
the  same  firm,  one  picture  entitled  “ The  Champion 
of  England  I The  Challenge ; ” which  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Shury,  who  is  engraving  it. 

Messrs.  Ogle  and  Edge,  professional  photo- 
graphers, of  Preston,  Lancashire,  have  submitted  to 
us  several  of  their  more  recent  issues  of  views  for 
the  stereoscope : they  are  of  the  highest  excellence, 
taken  with  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  artistic 
skill,  and  most  effective  when  examined  by  the  in- 
strument, although  really  beautiful  and  interesting, 
as  pictures,  when  seen  apart  from  the  advantage 
they  derive  from  its  power.  The  views  to  which  we 
refer  are  principally  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Northern  lakes.  These  lakes  have  become  deeply 
interesting,  not  only  for  their  natural  beauties,  but 
as  associated  with  the  histories  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  mark  of  the  age  and  country 
— Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Wilson,  and  a ! 
host  of  lesser  stars.  Wordsworth  especially  has 
made  famous  nearly  every  spot  that  bears  a name 
in  this  charming  locality;  and  those  who  read  his 
works — happily  now-a-days  “their  name  is  legion” 
— will  feel  grateful  to  those  photographers  for 
supplying  so  many  delicious  accompaniments  to  his 
poems,  better,  because  more  actual,  than  those  which 
any  mere  artist  could  produce  by  years  of  labour. 

In  the  Gallery  of  Messrs.  Leggatt  & Co., 
in  Cornhill,  is  now  exhibited  for  sale  a numerous 
collection  of  pictures,  the  property  of  Mr.  Flatow. 
We  have  never  seen  with  greater  satisfaction  any 
collection  which  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce.  The  catalogue  contains  the  names  of 
the  most  eminent  of  our  artists,  and  every  work  is 
“ guaranteed  ” to  be  genuine — a fact  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  face  of  the  startling  revelations  which  from 
time  to  time  are  made  of  transactions  in  the  Art- 
market.  The  number  of  pictures  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty — many  of  them  we  have  seen  before;  othershave 
never  before  been  exhibited.  Here  are  fine  examples 
of  the  pencils  of  Constable,  Staufield,  Hook,  E.  M. 
Ward,  Frith,  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  Creswick,  Collins, 
F.  Goodall,  Poole,  Phillip,  Ausdell,  F.Danby,  S.IIart, 
Linnell,  Holland,  Pyne,  the  two  Wilsons,  Lance, 
Bright,  Baxter,  Herring,  and  numerous  other  artists 
of  well-merited  repute. 

Proposed  New  Fine-Art  Society.— Some  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers  have  promulgated  a 
report — it  originated,  we  believe,  with  the  Illus- 
trated London.  News  — that  a new  Fine- Art  Society 
is  about  to  be  established,  which  is  to  offer  all  kinds 
of  advantages  to  artists,  amateurs,  and  the  public 
generally.  Prizes  are  to  be  given  for  works  of  Art, 
lectures  delivered,  and  conversaziones  held ; free 
exhibitions  to  be  opened,  and  a library  formed.  We 
know  nothing  of  such  an  intention,  nor  have  we  yet 
met  with  any  one  who  does ; nevertheless,  if  such  a 
project  be  carried  out,  we  shall  welcome  it,  as  we 
do  whatever  tends  to  promote  a knowledge  of,  and 
an  interest  in,  Art, — provided  it  be  conducted  on 
principles  in  harmony  with  the  professed  object. 

Mr.  Wood’s  Picture  of  the  “Baptism  of 
Christ.” — The  paragraph  that  appeared  in  our 
columns  last  month  with  respect  to  this  picture  has 
elicited  some  information  concerning  it.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  T.  Bell,  of  South  Shields,  for  whom  it  was 
painted,  in  competition,  became  a bankrupt  in  1855. 
Previously,  however,  to  this  unfortunate  event, 
Mr.  Bell,  unable  to  find  room  for  so  large  a work 
in  his  own  house,  deposited  it  with  the  Trustees  of 
the  London  Baptist  Mission  House,  who  placed  it 
in  a lumber-room,  whence  it  was  removed,  by  the 
bankrupt’s  assignees,  to  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Christie 
and  Manson,  who  sold  it  by  auction  for  a very  insig- 
nificant sum.  The  painting  is  now,  we  hear,  being 
exhibited  in  the  provinces,  and  is  to  be  engraved. 


How  the  statements  regarding  the  recent  qward  of 
£1,000  to  the  painter  got  into  the  daily  papers 
lately,  we  are  at  a loss  to  conceive;  but,  certainlv, 
Mr.  Wood  may  consider  himself  a lucky  artist  to 
have  at  any  time  realized  that  sum.  We  suspect 
Mr.  Bell’s  creditors  would  have  rejoiced  had  they 
seen  it  produce  half  the  amount. 

The  Modern  Pre-Raff aellite  Painters. — 
The  Building  News  has  circulated  the  following  bit 
of  intelligence,  to  which,  however,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  attach  any  credit ; the  idea  is  too  prepos- 
terous to  be  entertained,  even  by  those  whose  “ wish 
is  father  to  the  thought — “ We  have  it  on  pretty 
good  authority  that  the  leading  members  of  this  per- 
suasion have  resolved  not  to  exhibit  their  pictures  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  May  next,  but  to  originate  a 
new  combination  of  its  members  under  the  title  of 
the  “ Hogarth  Society,”  having  no  reference  to  the 
satirical  painter  of  many  years  ago,  but  to  Mr. 
Hogarth,  the  fashionable  printseller  of  the  Hay- 
market,  in  whose  gallery  the  exhibition  will  take 
place.  The  more  humble  members  are  hesitating 
whether  to  follow  the  intended  lead  of  their  prin- 
cipals, and  join  them  in  this  undertaking,  or  to 
adhere  to  the  Royal  Academy,  with  a chance,  if 
they  can  make  themselves  sufficiently  public,  to 
1 obtain  the  dignity  of  an  Associate,  as  others  have 
succeeded  in  doing.”  Mr.  Hogarth  is,  at  all  events, 

! utterly  ignorant  concerning  this  project. 

Guildhall  on  the  Ninth  of  November. — It 
was  with  much  satisfaction  we  found  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  not  neglected  Art  in  his  efforts  to  com- 
memorate the  festival  of  his  inauguration.  Several 
of  the  best  works  of  modern  British  sculptors  were 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  halls,  entrances, 
chambers  of  audience,  &c.,  of  the  great  city  build- 
ing : and  these  w'ere  arranged  with  considerable 
taste  and  skill; — for  example,  Foley’s  statue  of 
Caractacus,  executed  for  the  City,  was  so  circum- 
stanced that  while  a full  effect  of  light  was  brought 
upon  it,  various  paiuted  groups  of  ancient  Britons 
were  left  in  partial  shadow,  so  as  not  to  do  mis- 
chief by  contrast.  Other  sculptors  were  similarly 
honoured ; groups  were  admirably  arranged ; busts 
of  great  men  were  placed  at  convenient  intervals; 
and  bas-reliefs  occupied  prominent  walls.  Sculpture, 
therefore,  was  duly  estimated  and  “ preferred”  on 
the  occasion.  We  presume  we  are  indebted  for 
this  novel  and  very  attractive  introduction  to  Mr. 
Bunning,  the  city  architect,  to  whom  British  sculp- 
ture owes  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the  many  services 
recently  rendered  to  it  east  of  Temple  Bar. 

Electro  Bronzes. — There  is  to  be  seen,  at 
391,  Strand,  a variety  of  electro-bronzes,  produc- 
tions of  a Parisian  electrotypist,  copied  from  well- 
known  pictures,  and  bas-reliefs.  They  are  principally 
alii  rilievi,  extremely  bold  and  spirited  in  character 
and  feeling.  Some  of  the  most  popular  pictures  iu 
the  French  galleries  have  been  selected— as  Leopold 
Roberts’s  “ Reapers  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,”  and 
by  the  same  painter,  “The  Fishermen  of  the  Adri- 
atic;” “St.  Louis  Mediating  between  the  King  of 
Eugland  and  his  Barons,”  “ St.  Louis  receiving  the 
Envoys  at  Ptolemais  ” — both  by  Rougel ; “ The 
Magdalen  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,”  by  Jouveuet.  Three 
of  Napoleon’s  Battles,  by  Horace  Veruet,  “Wagram,” 
“Friedlaud,”  and  “Jena;”  and  seven  others,  by  Gros, 
Scheffer,  and  others.  From  the  works  of  Overbeck 
there  is  a charming  scries  of  subjects,  illustrative 
of  the  life  of  the  Saviour — twelve  in  number ; the 
panels  from  the  Arc  de  VEloile,  one  from  the  Nel- 
son column,  &c.  The  prices  of  these  really  beau- 
tiful bronzes,  it  may  be  said,  are  extremely  moderate. 

The  Royal  Society. — The  collection  of  portraits 
belonging  to  this  society  has  recently  undergone  a 
process  of  cleaning,  and  is  now  hung  in  the  large 
hall  of  Burlington  House,  in  which  the  meetings  of 
the  members  are  held. 

The  Photographic  Society  proposes  to  open 
its  annual  exhibition  in  the  early  part  of  January,  at 
the  gallery  of  the  British  Artists’  Society  in  Suffolk 
Street. 

Mr.  F.  Woodtngton  has  been  selected  by 
Government  to  execute  three  large  bas-reliefs  for  the 
Wellington  Monument  in  St.  Paul’s.  A better 
choice  could  not  have  been  made : the  sculptor  is  a 
man  of  genius — tried  and  proved.  Mr.  Woodiug- 
ton  executed  one  (and  the  best)  of  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  Nelson  Column ; and  to  him  was  awarded  the 
secondpremium  (£500)  in  the  Wellington  competition, 
when  the  works  were  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall. 
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Poems  by  William  Wordsworth.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  Korbut  Aris  Willmott,  Incumbent 
of  Bearwood.  Illustrated  with  One  Hundred 
Designs  by  Birlcet  Poster,  J.  Wolf,  and  John 
Gilbert,  engraved  by'  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 
Published  by  G.  Routledge  & Co.,  London 
and  New  York. 

Another  of  the  beautiful  annuals  which  open  their 
rich  blossoms  at  a season  of  the  year  when  nil  ex- 
ternal nature  is  cold,  desolate,  and  lifeless.  Very 
cheering  and  grateful  it  is  to  the  eye.  Wordsworth 
was  himself  a perfect  child  of  Nature;  his  poems 
breathe  her  sweetest  and  holiest  incense  ; his 
life  was  bound  up  with  all  pleasant  things — with 
green  pastures  and  shady  walks, — with  the  placid 
lake,  the  bubbling  brook,  tbe  rushing  cataract,— 
with  the  massy  rock  and  the  “ cloud-capp’d  moun- 
tain;” his  heroes  and  heroines  were  dwellers  in 
hamlet  and  village,  not  those  “in  city  bred  ;”  the 
round  frock  and  russet  gown  in  which  ho  has  clothed 
them,  like  the  garment  assumed  by  Jacob  when  he 
appeared  before  his  father  for  the  patriarch’s  bless- 
ing, have  the  fragrance  of  the  field.  Here,  then, 
amid  such  an  amplitude  of  picturesque  beauty  as 
the  poet  has  furnished,  have  the  pencils  of  the 
artists  roamed  at  will,  and  in  a spirit  in  harmony 
with  the  writings,  Mr.  Foster  taking  the  lion’s 
share — the  landscapes,  Mr.  Gilbort  introducing  us  to 
the  figures,  leaving  Mr.  Wolf  to  illustrate  the  de- 
partment of  natural  history. 

It  has  60  often  been  our  task — and  a most  plea- 
sant one  it  is  too — to  express  our  approbation  of 
the  works  of  these  artists  in  similar  publications, 
that  we  find  it  impossible  to  say  anything  new  on 
this  fresh  addition  to  their  laurel  leaves.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter’s pictures  nre  ns  graceful  and  delicate  as  ever; 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  figure-subjects  have  lost  none  of  their 
characteristic  excellences;  and  Mr.  Wolf’s  well- 
drawn  birds  and  animals  look  out  upon  us  from 
rocks,  brakes,  and  meadows,  almost  as  rich  with  the 
poetry  of  nature  as  Mr.  Foster's  scenery.  Ibe 
volume  is,  in  short,  worthy  of  the  poet  it  com- 
memorates, and  that  is  saying  much.  It  is  “ in 
sober  livery  clad,”  but  elegant  withal.  The 
ornamental  work  of  the  binding  is,  we  arc  told, 
done  by  means  of  engraved  wood-blocks,  instead  of 
the  brass  dies  commonly  employed  for  stamping 
book-covers.  By  the  use'  of  tbe  former  greater  deli- 
cacy in  the  enrichments  of  the  design  seems  to  be 
obtained. 

Odes  and  Sonnets  Illustrated.  Published  by 
G.  Routledge  & Co.,  London. 

This  very  elegant  gift-book  makes  its  public  appear- 
ance under  peculiar  circumstances.  It  comes  from 
the  printing-press  of  Messrs.  Dalziel,  the  well- 
known  wood-engravers ; for  it  is  slated  on  the  page 
immediately  following  the  title,  that  “The  Pictures 
in  this  Book  are  by  Birlcet  Foster;  the  Ornamental 
Designs  by  John  Sleigh  : Engraved  and  Printed  by 
the  Brothers  Dalziel.”  The  object  of  the  engravers 
has  been,  we  presume,  to  have  their  own  work 
printed  under  their  immediate  direction  and  super- 
intendence. It  was  a bold  attempt  on  their  part  to 
enter  the  lists  against  the  experienced  establish- 
ments which  have  for  years  been  engaged  in  the 
printing  of  illustrated  books  of  the  highest  class ; 
but  the  result  of  their  efforts  shows  that  they  did 
not  miscalculate  their  powers  of  competition.  The 
printing,  both  of  the  woodcuts  and  text,  is  executed 
with  a delicacy  and  accuracy  that  we  have  never 
seen  surpassed,  and  rarely  equalled. 

The  volume  coutaius  between  sixty  and  seventy 
short  odes  and  sonnets,  selected  from  the  writings 
of  the  poets  from  the  time  of  Spenser  to  our  own. 
The  illustrations  are  of  course  all  landscapes,  being 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  B.  Foster.  The  name  of  this 
artist  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  their  beauty  and  truthfulness ; but  he 
appears  here  to  have  taxed  his  imaginative  and 
executive  powers  to  the  utmost  to  support  the  en- 
gravers in  their  new  undertaking.  His  fancy  never 
revelled  amid  sweeter  scenes,  nor  has  his  hand  ever 
displayed  greater  cunning  in  embodying  them.  All 
these  illustrations  are  printed  in  tints,  which  im- 
part a richness  to  them,  and  generally  cause  them 
to  harmonize  with  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
presented  in  the  picture.  Charming  as  they  are, 
however,  our  own  taste  inclines  us  to  prefer  wood- 
cuts  printed  in  the  ordinary  way ; the  tints  conceal 
much  of  the  delicacy  of  the  artist’s  pencil  and  the 
engraver’s  tool. 

Mr.  Sleigh's  ornamental  designs  appear  sometimes 
surrounding  initial  letters,  sometimes  as  headings 
and  tail-pieces,  and  here  and  there  as  side  orna- 
ments to  the  page : in  the  latter  case  they  are 
introduced  evidently  to  “balance”  some  design  on 
the  opposite  page,  otherwise  they  would  be  out  of 


place.  They  are  tinted  to  imitate  illuminated  work, 
but  the  colours  are  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  the 
designs  themselves  being  pure  in  character,  and 
very  chaste.  Thus  much  for  the  inside  of  the  book ; 
but  a word  of  praise  is  due  to  its  external  appear- 
ance. A rich  medimval  pattern,  executed  in  gold, 
on  a dark  blue  ground,  is  the  costume  in  which  it  is 
sent  forth  to  invite  attention. 

We  believe  this  publication  is  the  first  important 
essay  of  Messrs.  Dalziel  as  printers,  but  it  cannot, 
and  ought  not,  to  be  their  last.  We  trust  that 
its  success — so  well  deserved — will  prompt  them 
to  other  efforts  of  a similar  kind.  Our  own  experi- 
ence has  long  since  taught  us  to  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  make  a printer  thoroughly  understaud  and 
feel  what  the  work  of  the  engraver  demands  to 
render  it  effectively.  There  must  surely,  then,  be 
a considerable  gain,  so  far  as  regards  the  beauty  of 
the  impression,  where  the  latter  is  constantly  at 
hand  to  advise  and  direct  the  former. 


The  Poems  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Edited  by 
Robert  A.  Willmott.  With  Illustrations 
by  Birket  Foster  and  H.  N.  Humphreys. 
Printed  in  Colours  from  Wood  Blocks.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  Routledge  & Co.,  London  and 
New  York. 

We  have  to  add  this  to  the  other  illustrated  volumes 
that  come  forth  as  reminiscences  of  a departing 
year.  Yet  it  is  unlike  all  its  companions  and  all 
its  predecessors,  for  the  illustrations  are  gaily- 
coloured  pictures,  printed  from  wood  blocks.  The 
engravings  are  not,  as  in  Messrs.  Dalziel’s  book, 
just  noticed,  printed  in  tints  only,  but  the  work  of 
the  engraver  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the 
strength  and  brilliancy  of  the  colouring.  Very 
pretty  and  attractive  they  are  certainly,  and  will, 
doubtless,  find  many  admirers ; we,  however,  would 
prefer  seeing  Mr.  Birket  Foster's  elegant  designs 
and  delicate  pencilling — he  has  here  the  whole  field 
to  himself— placed  before  us  in  plain  black  and 
white;  we  lose  sight  of  him  in  the  overlaying  of 
colour.  Mr.  Evans,  too,  who  has  engraved  the 
drawings,  is  contented  to  resign  his  honours  as  an 
engraver  in  favour  of  those  which  may  be  awarded 
him  as  a printer — the  whole  of  the  work  having 
been  printed  by  him,  and  in  the  very  best  manner. 
It  may  serve  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  typo- 
graphical art  allied  to  pictorial  art.  The  title-page, 
head-pieces,  and  tail-pieces,  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  are 
not  coloured,  fortunately,  so  that  the  elaborate 
minuteness  of  his  designs,  in  all  their  varied  and 
graceful  arrangements,  is  laid  open  to  close  inspec- 
tion. The  poet,  whose  pathos  wrung  tears  from  the 
rough-mannered  Johnson,  who  wrote  his  epitaph  on 
the  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  which  it  is 
said  that,  as  a writer,  “ he  touched  nothing  that  he 
did  not  adorn,”  is,  in  this  edition,  presented  to  the 
public  in  a way  that  will  strengthen  his  hold  on  our 
affections  and  respect. 

Portrait  of  Rosa  Bonheur.  Painted  by  Dubufe. 
Engraved  by  Samuel  Cousins.  Published  by 
E.  Gambart  & Co.,  London. 

There  have  been  few  engravings  produced  in  Eng- 
land so  entirely  satisfactory  as  this : it  will  be 
quoted,  indeed,  as  an  example  of  the  supremacy  of 
British  Art  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs — pure 
mezzotinto;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice 
that  a work  certain  to  circulate  largely  on  the  Con- 
tinent will  thus  add  to  our  national  repute.  The 
subject  is  a portrait ; but  the  print  has  also  the 
interest  that  could  be  derived  from  fancy,  for  it  is 
that  of  a graceful  woman,  with  a gloriously  intel- 
leclual  head,  standing  beside  one  of  the  animals 
she  has  painted  with  so  much  marvellous  power  and 
skill.  In  one  hand  she  holds  the  token  of  her 
strength — the  crayon ; in  the  other  a sketch-book. 
It  is,  therefore,  a very  agreeable  “ picture,”  which 
the  accomplished  artist  has  produced  out  of  his 
interesting  subject.  But  as  a portrait  merely  it  is 
of  great  value.  Rosa  Bonheur  has  fame  all  the 
world  over ; and  in  England  she  has  a host  of 
admirers,  with  many  personal  friends.  The  en- 
graving will,  consequently,  be  an  acquisition  of  no 
common  worth ; while  those  who  possess  it  will 
have  obtained  a work  of  singular  and  rare  excel- 
lence. 

Stereoscopic  Views  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt, 
Nubia,  &o.,  from  Negatives  taken  by  F. 
Frith,  Esq.,  1858.  Published  by  Negretti 
& Zambra,  Photographers  to  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

There  has  been  no  collection  of  stereoscopic  views 
at  once  so  interesting  and  so  valuable  as  this, 
which,  coming  from  the  hands  of  a singularly  for- 
tunate and  skilful  artist,  brings  to  us  acquaintance 
with  that  part  of  the  old  world  which  is  clear  to  the 
heart  and  mind  of  every  Christian,  associated,  as  it 


is,  with  all  that  is  memorable  iu  the  early  progress 
of  his  faith.  There  is  not  a town,  a height,  a dell, 
a rock,  a path — scarcely  a step  that  does  not  recall 
some  point  in  Sacred"  History  with  which  every 
thinker  and  reader  would  desire  to  be  made  familiar ; 
and  although  “change”  has  passed  over  much  in 
Palestine,  much  tjiere  is  upon  which  Time  has  had 
no  influence — much  that  is  to-day  as  it  was  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  when  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  paced 
those  valleys  and  hills.  The  historian  and  the  poet 
have  found  there  their  richest  and  most  exciting 
themes — they  have  drawn  on  their  own  imagination 
to  warm  that  of  their  readers;  while  the  painter 
has  perhaps  as  often  and  as  widely  exercised  his 
assumed  privilege  of  giving  a colouring  to  fact. 
Here,  however,  in  this  series,  we  have  only  the 
plain  unvarnished  truth  : the  actual  is  absolutely 
before  us,  and  we  know  it.  There  has  been  here  no 
possibility  of  either  adding  or  subtracting.  The 
sun  is  a rare  truth-teller,  which  cannot  lie  to  pro- 
duce effect,  nor  err  to  lead  astray.  Hence  the  sur- 
passing value  of  this  collection,  which  brings  us 
to  the  very  places  which,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  the  Saviour  trod,  every  one  of  which  are  noted 
iu  the  holy  books  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  land  in  the  world 
so  difficult  to  traverse  “comfortably”  as  the  Holy 
Land  ; and  our  debt  is  proportionately  great  to  those 
who  do  the  work  for  us,  who  encounter  the  innu- 
merable vexations,  annoyances,  and  hazards,  in- 
separable from  a journey  iu  Palestine.  They  have 
been  encountered  by  many,  whose  zeal,  enthusiasm, 
or  longing  to  obtain  and  communicate  knowledge — 
one,  or  all  of  these  combined — have  been  “ sets  off” 
against  a labour  inconceivable  to  those  who  read  or 
“ look”  at  their  firesides  at  home. 

Although  Mr.  Frith  says  little  or  nothing  about 
these  impediments,  we  know  they  must  have  been 
serious  and  continuous.  He  had  to  travel,  not  with 
a mere  note-book,  which  his  pocket  hid  and  secured, 
or  a portfolio  and  pencils  he  could  carry  under  his 
arm  ; it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  bo 
accompanied  by  a large  and  embarrassing  apparatus, 
relative  to  which  there  must  have  been  much  specu- 
lation and  no  little  suspicion,  and  it  is  a marvel 
that  he  was  able  to  do  what  he  has  done — to  bring 
to  England  his  stores  and  himself  in  safety,  and  to 
give  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  toil  and  his 
danger. 

The  views  in  the  Holy  Land  are  in  number  fifty- 
eight  ; those  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  amount  to  one 
hundred  : the  latter  include  the  Pyramids,  the  Nile, 
&c. ; the  former  consist  of  “copies” — for  that  is  the 
only  word  we  can  properly  use — of  Jerusalem  (some 
twenty  scenes),  Gaza,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Arima- 
thea,  Jerjath,  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  Mount  Zion, 
Bethany,  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
Ford  of  Jordan,  Philippi,  Damascus,  Nazareth, 
Tiberias,  Baalbec,  Lebanon,  and  many  others.  The 
reader  will  hence  perceive  that  a rare  treat  awaits 
him  who  will  examine  this  deeply  interesting  series, 
and  at  the  same  time  peruse  the  key,  which  gives  a 
succinct  yet  sufficient  history  of  tbe  place  described. 
We  desire  that  as  many  as'possible  may  share  the 
enjoyment  we  have  ourselves  derived  from  this 
very  fertile  source  of  interest,  and  cordially  thank 
the"  enterprising  traveller  and  skilful  artist,  Mr. 
Frith,  for  having  given  us  an  “evening”  brimful 
of  delight. 

A List,  -with  Descriptions,  Illustrations,  and 

Prices,  of  whatever  relates  to  Aquaria. 

Published  by  W.  Alford  Lloyd,  London. 

This  book,  although  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
“ trade-list,”  produced  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dealer,  cannot  fail  to  be  very  useful  to  all  who 
study  that  which  we  described  as  “ a new  pleasure” 
— the  collecting  and  arrangement  of  sea-produce  in 
homes  far  distant  from  the  sea.  This  pursuit  has  of 
late  years  become  almost  a passion.  In  nearly  all 
our  ports  there  is  some  sea-monster  in  human  form 
whose  business  it  is  to  ramble  over  rocks  at  low 
tides,  or  dredge  when  wind  and  tide  both  serve  his 
purpose,  in  order  that  packages  may  be  made  up, 
to  send  by  express  train  to  London,  containing 
numerous  sea-things,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  will  distri- 
bute next  day  among  his  thousand  customers.  An 
absolutely  new  trade  has  thus  been  established  to 
minister  to  this  new  pleasure,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  has 
at  length  printed  a book  for  the  guidance — the  sure 
and  safe  guidance — of  those  who  indulge  in  it. 
Mr.  Lloyd  does  not,  indeed,  tell  us — it  is  not  likely 
he  would  do  so — who  and  where  are  his  employes 
along  the  coast ; but  this  is  almost  all  he  conceals, 
for  he  isopen,  frank,  and  honest,  in  communicating 
information  by  which  those  who  have  may  keep 
alive  in  health  the  actinea,  sea-weeds,  &c.,  they 
may  have  collected  or  purchased. 

As  we  are  among  those  who  have  bought  experi- 
ence, we  are  bound  to  state  that  a shilling  expended 
in  acquiring  this  book  would  have  saved  us  pounds ; 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  makes  it  very  clear  what  we  ought  to 
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do,  and  what  we  ought  not  do,  if  we  desire  our 
tanks  to  be  clean,  health}',  and  encouraging,  and  to 
render  the  aquarium,  either  of  the  salt  or  the  fresh- 
water, a continual  source  of  enjoyment,  and  not  a 
perpetual  disappointment  and  mortification. 

While  the  fresh-water  aquarium  is  easily  kept, 
and  deaths  of  gold-fish  are  the  results  only  of  culp- 
able neglect  of  the  simplest  rules,  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  aquarium  of  salt-water;  its  contents,  be 
they  what  they  may,  active  or  sedentary  life, 
require  continual  care  and  thought.  The  trouble, 
however,  is  amply  repaid  by  the  interest  derived 
from  the  study  they  exact;  and  undoubtedly  he 
who  carefully  reads  this  little  book  will  have  him- 
self only  to  blame  if  he  has  to  endure  the  frequent 
annoyance  of  deaths  among  the  inhabitants  of  his 
mimic  ocean. 

We  might  go  at  much  length  into  this  matter, 
but  we  cannot  afford  the  requisite  space.  We  re- 
commend the  publication,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  also,  as 
an  intelligent  guide  and  an  equitable  dealer. 


The  Merrie  Days  of  England.  Sketches  of  the 
Olden  Time.  By  Edavakd  McDermott.  Il- 
lustrated with  Twenty  Engravings,  from  Draw- 
ings by  J.  Nash,  G.  Thomas,  B.  Foster,  and 
E.  Corbould.  Published  by  W.  Kent  & Co., 
London. 

This  handsome  volume — a goodly  quarto — came 
into  our  hands  just  as  we  were  arranging  our  last 
sheet  for  press.  We  have  only  just  looked  through 
it,  but  the  glance  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  remark 
that  a more  pleasant  book  for  fireside  amusement 
has  rarely  come  before  us.  One  lives  centuries  ago 
in  these  pictures  and  descriptions,  drawn  with  very 
loving  pencil  and  pen.  We  shall  recur  to  them 
next  month. 


The  Grave  : a Poem.  By  Robert  Blair.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh. 

One  can  scarcely  call  this  a seasonable  gift-book  for 
Christmas  or  a New  Year’s  Day,  except  as  a reminder 
of  the  mutability  and  end  of  all  earthly  happiness : 
for  such  a purpose  it  will  not  be  an  unsuitable  pre- 
sent. Not  even  the  charm  of  the  illustrations — by 
Messrs.  Foster,  Tenniel,  Clayton,  J.  Godwin,  Pas- 
quier,  and  T.  Dalziel — can  throw  sunshine  on  the 
dark  shadows  which  the  poet  has  thrown  upon  the 
house  appointed  for  all  living.  Many  passages  in 
the  poem  are  singularly  fine  and  impressive,  and 
the  whole  moral  it  conveys  is  of  the  most  useful 
kind,  but  the  subject  is  one  from  which  most  men 
instinctively  shrink,  and  therefore  we  fear  the  pub- 
lishers will  find  that  it  would  have  been  to  their 
greater  profit  had  they  selected  a more  welcome 
theme  for  an  illustrated  book.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  mingle  the  grave  with  the  gay  even  on  the 
drawing-room  table.  An  admirably-written  preface, 
by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  introduces  the  poem. 

Outlines  of  Creation.  By  Elisha  Noyce.  Il- 
lustrated with  Four  Hundred  Engravings  by 
the  Brothers  Dalziel.  Published  by  Ward 
and  Lock,  London. 

A tew  mouths  ago  we  noticed  a little  work  by  Mr. 
Noyce,  entitled,  “ The  Boy’s  Book  of  Industrial 
Information,”  to  which  the  “ Outlines  of  Creation” 
is  a sequence.  The  youth  who,  through  the  medium 
of  the  former  work,  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  works  which  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
man  have  produced,  or  are  producing,  must  have 
attained  such  a degree  of  knowledge  as  will  qualify 
him  to  enter  upon  the  higher  and  wider  contempla- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  Deity,  as  exemplified  in 
nature,  and  which  the  author  of  this  book  has 
arranged  under  the  several  headB  of  Sky,  Air, 
Earth,  Water,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  Animal 
Kingdom.  Each  of  these  sections  is  amply  dealt 
with — amply  enough,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  present 
something  more  than  mere  “outlines,”  though 
there  is  no  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  multifarious 
minute  details  included  in  each  especial  subject. 
Concise  and  clear  elucidation  is  what  Mr.  Noyce  has 
aimed  at  and  attained ; yet,  from  the  nature  of  his 
themes,  it  must  be  manifest  such  a book  will  be 
useful  only  to  those  who  thirst  for  knowledge  of  a 
high  character,  and  are  able  to  acquire  it.  The 
numerous  engravings — by  Messrs.  Dalziel,  who  are 
also  the  printers  of  the  book — will  materially  aid 
the  reader  in  comprehending  its  contents.  These 
woodcuts  are  executed  with  the  accustomed  care 
which  Messrs.  Dalziel  bestow  on  all  works  placed 
in  their  hands. 


The  Wetteuhorx,  Switzerland. — Castle  of 
Isenberg,  Prussia.  Printed  in  Chromolitho- 
graphy by  M.  and  N.  Hanhart,  from  the 
Drawings  by  T.  M.  Richardson.  Published 
by  Shaw  & Sons,  Nottingham  ; E.  Gambart 
& Co.,  &c.,  London. 

Some  of  the  provincial  printsellers  seem  inclined  to 
run  a tilt  with  the  London  houses.  Here  is  a pair 
of  large  chromolithographs  executed  for  a Notting- 
ham firm,  and  capital  copies  they  are  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson’s drawings.  One  must  not  expect  to  find  in 
works  of  this  kind  the  delicate  half-tints  and  beau- 
tiful gradatious  discernible  in  the  original  pictures, 
but  the  general  effect — and  sometimes  even  more 
than  this — is  attained,  the  breadth  of  light  and 
shade,  the  sunshine,  the  texture  of  the  natural 
objects,  and  the  style  of  the  artist’s  handling, 
wanting,  however,  its  sharpness  and  decision. 
These  prints,  picturesque  in  subject,  and  agreeable 
in  colour,  would,  if  framed,  and  hung  not  too  close 
to  the  eye,  pass  muster  as  originals  without  much 
difficulty.  It  always  gratifies  us  to  see  country 
publishers  striving  to  disseminate  a love  of  Art  in 
their  own  localities  by  such  excellent  productions  as 
we  have  here. 

Curiosities  of  Science,  Past  and  Prf.sf,nt.  By 
John  Timbs,  F.S.A.  Published  by  Kent 
& Co.,  London. 

Mr.  Timbs  is  doing  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
knowledge  by  such  works  as  this  and  others  he  has 
sent  forth.  “Things  not  generally  known”  will 
become  universally  known  by  his  aid  ; for  though 
he  modestly  styles’himself  as  “little  beyond  being 
one  of  those  industrious  ‘ ants  of  science,’  who  garner 
facts,  and  by  selection  and  comparison  adapt  them 
for  a wider  circle  of  readers  than  they  were  origin- 
ally intended  to  reach,”  his  labours  cannot  be  of  a 
light  and  easy  nature,  nor  executed  without  a con- 
siderable amount  of  intelligence  and  observation. 
The  sciences  introduced  into  this  little  volume  are 
those  commonly  designated  as  the  “ physical,”  con- 
cerning which  information  has  been  culled  from 
the  works  of  the  greatest  philosophical  writers  of 
the  present  day.  His  quotations  are  varied,  selected 
with  judgment,  and  with  a view  of  showing  that  in 
the  world  of  nature  facts  are  stranger  than  fictions. 


The  A B C of  Photography.  Ninth  Edition. 
Published  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Com- 
pany. 

A little  manual  of  this  character  cannot  fail  to 
prove  highly  useful  to  a large  number  of  persons. 
The  principal  which  has  guided  the  author  is  cor- 
rectly expressed  in  the  title.  Supposing  the  pupil 
in  photography  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  che- 
mistry of  the  art,  he  explains  each  step  of  progress, 
as  far  as  the  collodion  process  is  concerned,  with 
great  exactness  in  all  its  details.  The  cha- 
racters of  each  variety  of  failure  which  is  likely 
to  occur,  and  the  causes  leading  to  such  failures, 
are  carefully  given,  with  directions  for  avoiding 
them.  Each  stage  of  the  collodion  process,  until 
the  production  of  either  a positive  or  a negative 
picture,  is  succinctly  described,  and  all  the  require- 
ments for  successful  photographic  printing  are  so 
clearly  given,  that  any  one  following  the  directions 
implicitly  will  scarcely  incur  the  hazard  of  failure. 
We  strongly  recommend  the  “ A B C.” 


The  Photographic  Teacher.  By  G.  Wharton 
Simpson.  Published  by  H.  Squire  & Co., 
London. 

This  is  another  photographic  manual,  the  promi- 
nent features  of  which  are  the  Dry  Collodion  Pro- 
cess, by  Dr.  Hill  Norris,  a chapter  on  dry  colouring, 
which  appears  to  be  very  comprehensive,  and  a 
modified  form  of  the  collodion  process,  called  the 
Alabastrine  Process.  For  those  particular  points 
this  little  book  must  prove  very  important ; indeed, 
upon  all  points  connected  with  the  use  of  collodion 
it  is  valuable.  Those  manuals  of  photography, 
however,  multiply  somewhat  too  rapidly. 


TnE  Boudoir  Almanack  for  1859.  Lithographed 
and  Printed  in  Colours  by  Waterlow  & Sons, 
London. 

Headed  by  a very  prettily  coloured  copy,  in  small, 
of  Uwins’s  “ Yintage  in  the  South  of  France,”  one 
of  the  “ Vernon”  Collection,  and  surrounded  at  the 
sides  and  lower  part  by  a gay  wreath  of  roses,  and 
other  summer  flowers,  Messrs.  Waterlow’s  almanack 
is  fit  to  adorn  any  lady’s  boudoir. 

FINIS. 


EXCURSIONS  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 

We  purpose  to  publish  in  the  Art- Jour- 
nal a series  of  illustrated  articles — the 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  J.  D.  Har- 
ding, Birlcet  Foster,  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.  Jl 
Hulme,  W.  S.  Coleman,  F.  A.  Brooke, 
G.  L.  Hall,  and  other  artists. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  “ Excursions  ” 
is  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  Zinc  of 
Railway  that  leads  from  Gloucester  to 
Milford  Haven  through  Sou'rn  Wales  ; so 
as  to  supply  the  numerous  Tourists  on  that 
route  with  information  that  may  augment  the 
enjoyment  they  receive  ivhile  traversing  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom. 

When  considering  what  course  we  could 
adopt  to  augment  the  interest  and  utility  of 
the  Art- Journal,  our  attention  ivas  directed 
to  this  journey  as  affording  comparatively 
new  ground ; exceedingly  fertile  of  the  pic- 
turesque ; rich  in  historic  lore  and  romantic 
traditions ; abounding  in  remains  of  remote 
ages,  those  of  the  chivalric  epochs  and  of 
monastic  glories  ; with  many  populous  cities 
and  towns  ; rivers  that  run  through  scenery 
unsurpassed  in  beauty,  and  sea-coasts  as 
grandly  wild  and  infinitely  diversified  as 
any  of  which  our  island  boasts.  Moreover, 
the  Line  through  South  Wales  is  now  the 
great  highway  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  from 
which  it  is  separated  only  by  a brief  sea 
voyage  and  two  charming  and  attractive 
harbours — those  of  Waterford  and  Milford 
Haven. 

To  the  author  and  the  artist,  therefore, 
there  is  no  district  of  the  kingdom  that  pro- 
mises a harvest  more  product  ive.  Beg  inning 
with  venerable  Gloucester — proceeding  to 
11  sylvan  Wye,”  and  “ princelie  Severn  ” — 
through  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  Ross,  and 
Hereford,  to  the  source  of  “ Vaga ,”  in  lofty 
Plinlimmon— embracing  a course  of  pictorial 
beauty  of  a character  the  rarest,  the  most 
varied,  and  most  perfect — visiting  ancient 
Cardiff,  “ remote”  Caerleon,  the  “ city”  of 
Llandaff,  Swansea  and  the  lovely  vale  of 
Heath,  Newport  and  the  river  Uslc,  “ old 
Caermarthen  ” and  its  bay,  charming  and 
popular  Tenby,  the  majestic  ruins  that  neigh- 
bour lordly  Pembroke,  and  the  delicious 
harbour  of  Milford,  with  its  attractions  of 
hill  and  dale , sea  and  river,  its  conveniences 
of  railway  and  steamboat,  its  stupendous 
dockyards,  and  its  Haven , always  gay  and 
cheerful,  with  room  for  the  whole  navy  of 
England  to  ride  in  calm  and  safety. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  in  thus  following 
up  the  “Book  of  the  Thames”  ( now 
completed'),  by  introducing  the  readers  of 
the  Art- Journal  to  a district,  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  richly  productive  of  information 
and  enjoyment,  we  shall  give  satisfaction  to 
our  subscribers,  and  advance  the  object  which 
that  publication  was  established,  and  is  con- 
ducted, to  promote — “ A love  of  the  pure 

AND  BEAUTIFUL  IN  NATURE  AND  IN  ART.” 
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